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Art.  I. — Herbert  Spencer*8  Sociology, 

(1.)  Social  St^Uice ;  or^  the   Conditions  Essen^ 

tial  to  Human  Happiness  Specified^  and  the 

first    of  them    Developed.      By    Herbert 

Spencer.     Second  Edition.     Williams  and 

Norgate. 

(2.)  The  Study  of  Sociology.  By  Herbert 
Spencer.     King  and  Co. 

(3.)  Essays :  Scient\fiCy  Political,  and  Specula- 
tire.  By  Herbert  Spencer,  Williams 
and  Norgatc. 

(4.)  Descriptice  Sociology,  No.  1.  Classified 
and  Arranged  by  Herbert  Spencer. 
Compiled  and  Abstracted  by  J.  Collier. 
Williams  and  Norgate. 

(5.)  Descriptive  Sociology,  No.  2.  Classified 
and  Arranged  by  Herbert  Spencer.  Com- 
piled and  Abstracted  by  Richard  Schippio, 
Ph.D.     Williams  and  Norgate. 

(0.)  Descriptive  Sociology,  No.  3.  Classified 
and  Arranged  by  Herbert  Spencer.  Com- 
piled and  Abstracted  by  Professor  Duncan, 
Madras.     Williams  and  Norgate. 

Social  Science,  in  its  origin  and  growth, 
is  the  outcome  of  a  combination  of  scien- 
tific efforts  of  a  more  special  character,  each 
— though  not  always  with  a  conscious  or  re- 
alising aim — contributing  something  that  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  helped^  towards  the  ulti- 
mate result.  Elements  were  contributed  by 
various  wTiters  on  the  Philosophy  of  History 
from  Yico  (if  not  earlier)  down  to  Ilegel. 
For  the  IMiilosophy  of  History  and  the  Sci- 
ence of  Society,  while  they  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded, are  in  many  points  coincident,  and 
contemplate  the  same  facts  and  phenomena, 
though  in  a  different  relation.  The  idea  of 
the  unity  of  human  society,  of  the  exhibition 
of  law  in  its  movements  as  a  whole  and  in 
the  interaction  of  its  parts,  conceptions  of 
its  constitution,  progress,  and  destiny,  more 
or  less  true  and  of  various  degrees  of  dcfi- 
niteness,  were  thus  arrived  at.     Much  is  also 
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to  be  ascribed  to  the  gradual  advance  of  the 
general  scientific  spirit,  which  seeks  to  pene- 
trate and  bring  under  its  sway  every  object 
of  knowledge,  every  department  of  mental 
activity.  It  may  be,  too,  that  the  develop- 
ment of  Social  Science  has  been  owing 
hardly  less  to  political  forces,  to  the  stimu- 
lus of  practical  needs  and  the  problems  these 
suggest,  than  tp  any  purely  speculative  im- 
pulse. Reflections  and  inquiries  prompted 
by  an  immediate  regard  to  definite  practical 
issues,  or  pursued  in  justification  of  meas- 
ures already  adopted  on  the  ground  of  expe- 
diency or  at  the  bidding  of  feeling  and  com- 
mon sense,  have  led  the  way  and  prepared 
the  material  for  more  articulate  and  scienti- 
fic treatment  of  the  subject  as  a  whole. 

It  is  with  Comte  that  the  floating  and  in- 
coherent thoughts  previously  evolved  on  the 
subject  first  take  distinct  and  positive  form 
as  a  science.  It  was  he  who  apprehended 
the  several  departments  as  mutually  con- 
nected, and  who  detached  the  idea  of  Soci- 
ology as  a  whole,  constituting  a  province  of 
its  own,  and  who  assigned  its  place  and  rela- 
tion to  the  other  .divisions  of  knowledge. 
Even  admitting,  on  the  one  hand,  the  anti- 
cipation of  some  6f  his  most  important  doc- 
trines by  Aristotle,  and,  on  the  other,  the  in- 
fluence exerted  on  him  by  modern  German 
thought,  widely  removed  as  he  is  from  its 
spirit,  Comte  may  still  be  regarded  as  virtu- 
ally the  father  of  Social  Science.  If  his 
doctrines  were  not  wholly  original,  he  has 
the  credit  of  first  recognising  their  importance 
and  emphasising  their  enunciation,  as  well 
as  indicating  their  scientific  position  and  sys- 
tematic development.  The  very  designation 
of  the  science  as  Sociology  is  due  to  him  ; 
and  he  it  was  who  introduced  into  it,  as  well 
as  defined  the  significance  of,  the  important 
distinction   observed   in   other  sciences    of 
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statical  and  Dynamical  laws,  corresponding^  to 
the  theory  of  possible  social  simultaneities — 
or  the  tlieory  of  Order,  and  the  theory  of  pos- 
sible social  successions — or  the  theory  of 
Progress.  Whatever  opinion  may  be  enter- 
tained of  his  law  of  development  of  hu- 
man thought,  or  of  his  classification  of  the 
sciences,  or  of  tlie  general  claims  of  the 
'  Philosophic  Positive,'  it  is  to  him  we  owe 
the  first  solid  achievement,  at  once  compre- 
hensive and  definite,  in  Sociology. 

In  this  country  no  name  is  so  prominently 
and  specially  associated  w^ith  the  subject  as 
that  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  With  him 
Sociology  is  but  a  part  of  the  general  phi- 
losophy of  Evolution.  Its  bearings  and  po- 
sition in  his  universal  system  he  has  not  yet 
fully  developed.  His  *  Social  Statics,'  publish- 
ed more  than  twenty  years  ago,  may  bo  said 
to  be  his  only  complete  w^ork  devoted  to  the 
subject  For  his  recent  volume,  *  On  the 
Study  of  Sciology,'  consists  rather  of  dis- 
courses about  Sociology  than  of  discussions 
of  any  of  the  problems  of  Sociology  itself. 
As  the  title  announces,  it  is  concerned  with 
*  the  study,'  and  not  with  the  thing  to  be 
studied,  except  indirectly  as  by  its  nature 
and  conditions  determining  the  peculiarities 
of  the  study.  Such  an  indjfcct  treatment, 
tliough  necessarily  bringing  many  of  his  So- 
ciological doctruies  more  or  less  into  view, 
presents  them  in  a  manner  too  detached, 
partial,  and  irregular  to  ser\'e  as  a  basis  for 
safe  or  satisfactory  criticism.  In  his  vol- 
umes of  '  Essays '  also  there  are  unconnected 
papers  in  which  special  points  in  social  sci 
cnce  are  ably  discussed.  But  it  is  in  the 
'  Social  Statics '  alone  that  anything  like  a 
general  and  comprehensive  view  is  present- 
ed ;  and,  as  it  appears  in  a  separate  and  in- 
dependent form,  it  may,  so  far  as  it  goes,  be 
considered  to  be  complete  within  itfielf,  and, 
taking  into  account  the  inten-al  between  the 
first  and  second  editions,  to  be  expressive  of 
his  mature  convictions.  Strictly  speaking, 
there  is  no  second  edition,  but  only  an  im- 
portation, after  the  first  impression  had  been 
exhausted,. of  an  American  reprint  This  is, 
however,  sanctioned  and  accompanied  by  a 
Prefatory  Note  by  Mr.  Spencer,  and  is  thus 
virtually  a  second  edition.  As  the  text  is 
unchanged,  and  that  Note  contains  no  inti- 
mation to  the  contrary,  we  are  bound  to  ac- 
cept it,  not  only  as  confirmatory  of  his  early 
views,  but  as  the  only,  and  still  acknowledg- 
ed, systematic  statement  of  Sociological  doc- 
trine he  has  published.  Of  the  principal 
features  of  that  doctrine  we  propose  to  give 
an.account,  as  far  as  possible  in  Mr.  Spencer's 
own  phraseology  and  from  his  own  point  of 
view,  and  afterwards  to  offer  some  critical 
remarks  on  the  method  employed  and  the 


general  characteristics  exhibited  in  its  de- 
velopment and  exposition. 

According  to  Mr.  Spencer,  then,  it  be- 
longs to  moral  philosophy  to  exj)oiind  the 
law  of  human  conduct,  in  obedience  to 
which  hnman  perfection  consists.  lis  aim  " 
is  to  set  forth  what  is  abstractly  and  intrin- 
sically right.  It  cannot  recognise  or  allow 
for  defects  of  human  character ;  if  it  did,  it 
would  sanction  behaviour  which  is  not  the 
best  conceivable,  not  perfectly  right,  there- 
fore, so  far,  immoral.  It  is  the  science  of 
social  life,  and  has  to  present  a  systematic 
statement  of  those  conditions  under  which 
human  beings  can  hannonionsly  combine  ;* 
and  to  this  end  it  requires  as  it^  postulate 
that  these  human  beings  be  perfect.  It  thus 
entirely  ignores  wrong,  and  knows  no  such 
thing  as  an  infracdon  of  the  laws,  for  ij  is 
merely  a  statement  of  what  the  laws  are. 
Pure  Ethics  declare  what  are  the  right  prin- 
ciples of  human  conduct,  and,  as  such,  may 
be  called  Moral  Physiology.  To  decide 
what  must  be  done  when  these  principles 
have  been  violated  is  none  of  its  business, 
but  belongs  to  another  science  (if,  indeed, 
such  a  scientific  development  be  possible), 
viz., — Moral  Pathology  or  Therapeutics. 

From  the  very  natrue  of  Ethical  Science, 
as  treating  of  the  relations  of  a  perfect  so- 
ciety, as  enunciating  the  moral  law,  hat  hav- 
ing nothing  to  say  regarding  its  violation,  it 
follows  that  the  institution  of  government, 
which  exists  not  only  because  of  evil,  but  hj 


*  These  sentences  imply  the  identity  of  life 
under  social  forms,  that  is,  of  the  hariuonioas 
combination  of  men,  with  abstract  and  absolute 
rectitude.  But,  accordiDg  to  Mr.  Spencer,  as 
will  presently  be  seen,  man's  conditions  at  one 
time  demanded  an  anti-social  form  of  life  and 
predatory  habits,  while  any  want  of  adaptation 
to  his  conditions,  of  compliance  with  their  de- 
mands, gives,  and  alone  gives,  rise  to  evil.  If 
all  evil  is  the  result  of  non-adaptation  of  consti- 
tution and  conduct  to  conditions,  and  if  the  con- 
ditions of  human  life  were  ever  unfitted  for 
social  and  harmonioas  combination,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  moral  science  can  be  limited  to  asso- 
ciation and  co-operation,  or  how  these  can  be 
abstractly  and  absolutely  right.  In  fact,  if  evil 
and  immorality  depend  on  conditions,  it  seems 
nonsense  to  speak  of  abstract  right  at  all.  The 
mistake  consists  in  placing  the  conception  of 
right  and  wrong,  of  good  and  evil,  above,  in- 
stead of  below,  the  plane  of  conditions,  so  as  to 
rest  upon  and  rise  out  of  them,  instead  of  em- 
bracing and  discriminating  them.  If  to  com- 
bine harmoniously  be  right,  it  must  be  because 
social  life  itself  is  right ;  and  this  appears  to  be 
taken  for  granted  in  the  above  statement,  though 
surely  quite  inconsistently  both  with  the  sulise- 
quent  definition  of  evil,  and  with  the  justifica- 
tion, nay,  the  injunction  and  the  alleged  neces- 
sity in  certain  circumstances,  of  an  anti-social 
life  and  character. 
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evil,  does  not  fall  within  its  scope.  It  can 
recognise  no  such  thing.  Goverament  is 
merely  a  probationary  institution,  originat- 
ing in  man's  imperfection,  begotten  by 
necessity  out  of  an  evil,  and  inconsistent  with 
a  perfect  condition.  As  civilisation  advances 
it  wanes.  The  Legislature  is  with  us  already 
dwarfed  by  a  new  and  greater  power,  that  of 
opinion,  and  when  men  have  attained  to  per- 
fection, and  tiie  moral  law  is  voluntarily 
obeyed  by  all,  its  function  will  be  gone. 

Such  a  state  of  ideal  perfection  is  the'^oal 
which,  through  advancing  stages  of  civilisa- 
tion, humanity  is  destined  to  reach,  For 
all  evil  results  from  the  non-adaptation  of 
constitution  to  conditions,  and  where  such 
non-adapatioh  exists,  it  is  being  constantly 
diminished  by  the  changing  of  constitution 
to  suit  conditions.  In  man's  present  state 
there  is  much  evil,  because  he  is  not  consti- 
tutionally fitted  for  his  circumstances,  fore- 
most among  which  is  the  social  state.  The 
ultimate  purpose  of  creation  being  the  pro- 
duction of  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness, 
each  individual  must  be  so  constituted  as  to 
find  his  liighest  enjoyment,  not  only  without 
diminishing,  but  in  witnessing,  if  not  also 
promoting,  that  of  others.  But  in  a  world 
already  occupied  by  inferior  and  hostile 
creatures  this  is  impossible.  One  or  the 
other  race  must  give  away.  Man  must  either 
destroy  or  be  destroyed.  He  is  accordingly 
endowed  with  a  constitution  adapted  to  the 
work  he  has  to  perform,  joined  with  a  dor- 
mant capability  of  developing  into  the  ulti- 
mate mian,  when  the  conditions  of  existence 
permit.  He  must  have  a  desire  to  kill,  for 
a  gratification  must  attach  to  every  needful 
act,  to  afford  a  stimulus  necessary  to  its  per- 
formance ;  and  he  must  be  devoid  of  sym- 
pathy, or  must  have  but  the  germ  of  it,  for 
he  would  otherwise  be  incapacitated  for  his 
destructive  oflice.  But  the  blind  desire  to 
inflict  sufiEcring  cannot  distinguish  between 
the  subjects  of  tbat  suffering,  and  must  find 
objects  for  its  gratification  in  man  and  brute 
alike.  Thus  it  is  necessary  that  the  primitive 
man  should  be  one  whose  happiness  is  ob- 
tained at  the  expense  of  other  beings. 

Man  accordingly  was  originally  fitted  for 
an  anti-social  and  predatory  life.  His  pri- 
mitive circumstances  required  that  he  should 
sacrifice  the  welfare  of  other  beings  to  his 
own.  But  by  the  increase  of  population,  the 
state  of  existence  we  call  social  has  been 
necessitated.  In  the  preordained  course  of 
things  men  have  nmltiplied  till  they  are  con- 
strained to  live  more  or  less  in  presence  of 
each  other  ;  and  their  present  circumstances 
require  that  each  should  not  sacrifice  the 
welfare  of  other  beings  to  his  own.  Man 
thus  needed  one  moral  constitution  to  fit  him  • 


for  his  original  state ;  he  needs  another  to 
fit  him  for  his  present  state ;  and  he  has 
been,  is,  and  will  long  continue  to  be,  in  pro- 
cess of  adaptation.  In  so  far  as  his  old  attri- 
bute still  clings  to  him,  in  so  far  is  he  unfit 
for  the  social  state.  But  his  progressive 
adaptation  to  it  is  certain  ;  the  modification 
in  constitution  and  character  by  which  it  is 
effected  results  from  a  law  underlying  the 
whole  organic  creation,  and  must  end  in  com- 
pleteness. In  course  of  time  the  human  fa- 
culties must  be  moulded  into  complete  fit- 
ness for  the  social  state  :  the  things  we  call 
evil  and  immorality  must  disappear. 

Accordingly  it  is  the  aim  of  the  philoso- 
phical moralist  to  ascertain  and  expound  the 
principles  of  conduct  that  must  obtain  in  a 
state  of  ideal  perfection.  Bentham's  greatest 
happiness  principle,  as  a  rule  of  life,  is  futile  ; 
but  it  may  be  postulated  as  the  creative  pur- 
pose. It  may  be  hopeless  for  man  to  make 
greatest  happiness  his  immediate  aim ;  but 
d  priori  we  may  assert  it  as  the  Divine  idea. 
This  being  assumed,  we  have  to  consider  what 
are  the  essential  conditions  of  its  realisation. 
Now,  man  is  an  entity  having  certain  pro- 
perties. In  the  circumstances  that  surround 
him  there  are  certain  unchanging  necessities. 
At  the  head  of  these  stands  the  unalterable 
fact — the  social  state,  in  which  the  sphere 
of  activity  of  each  individual  is  limited  by 
the  spheres  of  activity  of  others.  That  hu- 
man character,  therefore,  is  alone  compatible 
with  the  greatest  sum  total  of  happiness, 
which  can  obtain  complete  happiness  within 
its  own* sphere  of  activity  without  diminish- 
ing the  spheres  of  activity  required  for  the 
happiness  of  others.  For  any  other  charac- 
ter must  itself  come  short  of  complete  hap- 
piness, or  must  make  one  or  more  do  so. 
Here,  then,  is  the  first  and  essential  condi- 
tion, the  primary  rule  of  social  conduct,  to 
which  is  given  the  name  of  Justice.  Bift 
further  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of 
happiness  possible,  men  must  be  so  consti- 
tuted as  to  find  each  his  greatest  enjoyment 
without  causing  pain,  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  others.  This  may  be  called  Negative 
Beneficence.  Yet  another  condition  (arising 
from  the  fact  of  the  social  state)  of  the 
greatest  possible  happiness  is,  that  man  must 
be  so  constituted  as  to  participate  sympa- 
thetically in  the  pleasurable  emotions  of  all 
his  fellows.  This  is  Positive  Beneficence. 
In  addition  to  these  requirements,  which 
spring  from  the  inevitable  circumstance 
that  our  form  of  life  must  be  one  of  associa- 
tion, there  is  one  obvious  condition,  that  each 
individual  shall  so  act  as  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  his  own  private  happiness.  With 
these  several  axiomatic  truths  every  act  must 
be  either  in  accordance  or  at  variance,  and 
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the  task  of  the  moralist  is  to  elahorate  a  se- 
ries of  theorems  for  llie  determination  of  that 
relation.  Each  axiom  is  the  foundation  of  an 
independent  department  of  moral  science. 
But  the  first  in  the  most  essential,  and  af- 
fords the  principle  of  social  statics.  The 
others  are  but  supplementary  restrictions,  and 
of  quite  inferior  authority  to  the  original 
law.  Instead  of  beinc:,  like  it,  capable  of 
strictly  scientific  development,  they  (under 
existing  circumstances)  cau  be  unfolded 
only  into  superior  forms  of  expediency. 

The  same  result  is  arrived  at  by  a  less 
abstract  train  of  reasoning,  without  any  ap- 
peal to  d  priori  considerations.*  Still  start- 
ing from  the  postulate  that  the  Divine  pur- 
pose is  the  greatest  human  happiness,  what, 
it  may  be  asked,  are  the  means  for  its  ob- 
tainment  ?  Happiness  arises  from  the  exer- 
cise of  our  faculties.  All  pleasure  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  due  exercise  of  a  power,  and  the 
combination  and  balance  of  all  the  activi- 
ties for  which  we  are  adapted  yields  hap- 
piness. Freedom  to  energise  nonnally  is, 
therefore,  a  condition  of  happiness.  If  God 
designed  our  happiness,  it  follows  that  we 
have  a  right  to  the  unimpeded  use  of  all  our 
faculties.  Consequently  the  only  warranta- 
ble limitation  of  every  man's  right  of  action 
is  the  corresponding  right  of  others.  Only 
by  a  general  exercise  of  liberty  under  this 
single  condition,  moreover,  as  a  tentative  pro- 
cess, can  those  acts,  which  though  inciden- 
tally and  temporarily  injurious,  yet  indirectly 
and  permanently  promote  happiness,  be  sep- 
arated from  those  which  are  necesssrrily  and 
eternally  injurious ;  for  by  such  a  process  of 
free  development  alone  will  conventional 
feelings  give  way  before  necessary  circum- 
stances, and  conventional  circumstances  give 
way  before   necessary  feelings.f     Thus  the 

*  Does  the  renewed  asstiinption  of  human 
happiness  bein^  the  Divine  will  involve  no 
d  priori  considerations  ? 

f  If  every  living  or^jfanism  is  capable  of  beinpf 
modified  by  circumstances,  even  to  the  extent 
of  evil — of  all  unfitness — being  extinguished, 
there  seems  little  room  for  such  a  distinction  as 
this.  According  to  this  view,  the  element  of  the 
essential,  permanent,  and  ineradicable  in  our 
constitution,  and  consequently  in  the  beneficial, 
and  as  such  moral,  character  of  our  conduct  and 
feelings  must — if  it  exist  at  all — lie  within  the 
narrowest  limits.  For  human  character  and 
constitution  are  represented  as  susceptible  of  in- 
definite variation  and  adaptation  in  the  sphere 
of  social  relations,  even  to  entire  reversal.  In 
what  direction  and  to  what  extent  can  it,  in  con- 
BiBteucy  with  Mr.  Spencer's  view,  be  said  that 
man  is  not  capable  of  being  modified  ?  or,  in- 
deed, is  there  any  except  that  which  would  de- 
stroy his  life  and  being  ?  Wrong,  as  that  which 
is  forbidden  by  the  essential  and  constant  in 
human  nature,  would  seem  to  be  circumscribed 
to  what  is  actually  suicidal,  or  destructive  of  the 


development  of  the  secondary  limits  into 
practical  codes  of  duty  can  be  accom- 
plished only  by  allowing  our  natures  to 
expand  in  all  directions,  imtil  the  true 
bounds  have  made  themselves  felt.  Indeed, 
regarding  it  from  this  point  of  view,  we 
may  almost  say  that  the  first  law  is  the  sole 
law  ;  for  of  the  several  conditions  to  greatest 
happiness,  it  is  the  only  one  at  present  capable 
of  systematic  development,  and  conformity  t^) 
it  ensures  ultimate  comformity  to  the  others. 
And  even  if  the  assertion  of  the  law  of 
equal  freedom  should,  in  our  present  imper- 
fect state,  involve  the  awkward  conclusion 
that  a  man  may  behave  in  a  manner  essen- 
tially destructive  of  happiness,  provided  only 
he  does  not  refuse  a  like  liberty  to  every 
one  else,  and  thus  appear  to  sanction  the 
tranf^ession  of  the  secondary  limitations, 
such  an  imperfection  cannot  be  admitted  to 
invalidate  the  absolute  obligation  of  this  first 
and  highest  principle  of  social  morals ;  for 
if  it  is  the  primary  law  of  right  relationship 
between  man  and  man,  then  no  desire  t<> 
get  fulfilled  a  secondary  law  can  warrant  us 
in  breaking  it. 

The  same  conclusion  is  yet  again  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  we  are  endowed  with  a 
special  faculty  which  discriminates  and  ;^im- 
pels  to  right  action.  The  analogy  of  our 
whole  constitution  leads  us  to  expect  such  an 
agency.  Towards  every  action  pioper  and 
requisite  to  our  nature  we  are  urged  by  a 
desire  or  appetite,  and  are  not  dependent  on 
the  promptings  of  mere  intellectual  prevision. 
The  due  nourishment  of  our  bodies  might  b<* 
neglected  if  we  were  incited  thereto  only  by 
the  consideration  of  its  need  :  hunger  is  a 
better  monitor.  So  the  necessiiry  rest, 
warmth,  <kc.,  are  provided  for  by  certain 
feelings.  The  continuance  of  the  race,  the 
protection  and  rearing  of  offspring,  are  se- 
cured by  certain  instincts  and  affections,  in 
default  of  which  the  dictation  of  the  intel- 
lect might  prove  a  poor  substitute.  In  like 
manner,  that  line  of  conduct  in  relation  to 
others  which  is  needful  for  general  well-be- 
ing is  pointed  out  and  prompted  by  a  i)roper 
instrumentality — the  moral  sense, — a  faculty 
which  is  primarily  an  instinct  of  personal 


race,  as  a  race,  to  the  exclusion  even  of  what 
may  be  destructive  of  others  as  individuals. 
For  those  who  are  too  weak,  or  too  inflexible,  to 
undergo  the  fvocess  of  modification,  both  will 
and  must  be  got  rid  of.  *  The  predatory  instinct/ 
says  Mr.  Spencer,  '  has  subserved  civilisation  by 
clearing  the  earth  of  inferior  races  of  man  ;  the 
forces  which  are  working  out  the  great  schem** 
of  perfect  happiness,  taking  no  account  of  inci- 
dental suffering,  exterminate  such  sections  ot 
mankind  as  stand  in  their  way,  with  the  same 
sternness  that  they  exterminate  beasts  of  prey 
and  useless  ruminants.' 
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ri|rhts,  «in(l  secondarily  a  sort  of  reflex  func- 
tion of  that — sympathy  ;  the  joint  operation 
of  whicli  issues  in  a  claim  of  freedom  for 
ourselves  along  with  a  correlative  admission 
of  the  same  to  otliers. 

We  are  thus  led  by  three  several  lines  of 
thought  to  the  same  conclusion.  (1)  An  d 
priori  view  of  creative  design,  and  an  exam- 
ination of  the  conditions  of  its  realisation ; 

(2)  an  appeal  to  the  general  constitution  of 
man  considered  as  a  congeries  of  faculties ; 

(3)  an  examination  of  the  indications  of  a  spe- 
r.ial  faculty  in  that  constitution  adapted  to 
recognise  and  respond  to  such  a  rule  of  life ; 
— all  concur  in  evidencing  that  the  primary 
law  of  right  social  relationships  is,  that 
'  every  man  lias  freedom  to  do  all  that  he 
wills,  provided  he  infringes  not  the  equal 
freedom  of  any  other  man.'  It  remains  to 
develop  this  fii*st  principle  into  a  system  of 
equity,  by  distinguishing  the  actions  it  per- 
mits from  those  it  forbids. 

First,  both  logically  and  in  importance, 
among  the  obvious  deductions  are  the  rights 
of  life  and  personal  liberty. 

\ext  comes  the  equal  right  of  all  to  the 
use  of  the  earth.  This  right  forbids  private 
property  in  land  ;  for  if  one  portion  could 
be  so  owned,  so  equally  could  any  other, 
and  our  planet  might  thus  lapse  altogether 
into  private  hands.  All  save  the  owners 
(jould  then  exist  on  tie  earth  only  by  suffer- 
ance, a  state  of  matters  utterly  outraging 
tlie  principle  of  equal  freedom.  The  aboli- 
tion of  private  ownership  would  not  involve 
a  comnmnity  of  goods,  and  need  cause  no 
very  serious  revolution  in  existing  arrange- 
ments. Separate  ownerships  would  merge 
into  the  joint-stock  ownership  of  the  public. 
Instead  of  being  in  the  possession  of  indi- 
viduals, the  country  would  be  held  by  the 
great  corporate  body — Society.  Tenancy 
would  be  the  only  land  tenure,  and  rent 
would  be  paid  to  the  agent  of  the  com- 
munity. 

But  while  the  principle  of  equal  rights  to 
the  use  of  the  earth  is  inconsistent  with  pri- 
vate property  in  land,  it  is  by  no  means  at  va- 
riance with  the  right  of  private  property  in 
general ;  for  what  is  required  is,  not  that  all 
shall  have  like  shares  of  the  things  which 
minister  to  the  gratification  of  the  faculties, 
but  that  all  shall  have  like  freedom  to  pur- 
sue those  things — shall  have  like  scope.  To 
deny  the  right  of  private  property  would  in- 
terfere witli  the  ordained  connection  between 
desire  and  gratification,  and  would  necessi- 
tate an  absolute  violation  of  the  principle  of 
equal  freedom. 

The  same  rule  is  applicable  to  mental  as 
to  material  property.  £very  man  is  as  well 
entitled  to  the  produce  of  his  brain  as  to 


that  of  his  hands :  hence  the  right  to  pro- 
perty in  ideas.  Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that 
the  exclusive  right  by  an  inventor  takes 
anything  from  the  public  :  on  the  contrary, 
he  gives.  lie  cannot  derive  any  beneti- 
from  the  use  of  his  discovery  without  in 
that  very  use  conferring  benefit  on  society. 
No  doubt  the  existing  state  of  knowledge, 
the  pressure  of  some  social  want,  and  other 
general  conditions  concur  as  causes  or  occa- 
sions of  every  invention,  so  that  the  proba- 
bility is  that  the  same  or  a  similar  invention 
would  ere  long  have  been  made  by  others 
independently.  In  consequence  of  this  the 
right  to  property  in  ideas  is  subject  to  a 
qualification  which,  however,  though  diffi- 
cult to  specify  definitely,  does  not  militate 
against  the  right  itself. 

Reputation,  the  esteem  of  others,  is  not 
only  a  possession  we  value  for  itself,  but 
has  also  indirectly  a  money  value.  Uence 
the  right  to  property  in  character,  and 
consequentlv  the  foundation  for  a  law  of 
libel. 

Again,  if  there  is  a  right  to  property,  there 
must  also  be  a  light  to  exchange  that  pro- 
perty for  other :  in  other  words,  freedom 
of  trade. 

Speech,  being  one  of  our  natural  forms  of 
activity,  must  be  absolutely  free,  so  long  as 
it  neither  involves  slander  nor  incites  another 
to  injure  a  third.  If  unlimited  liberty  of 
speech  is  productive  of  disastrous  results, 
that  is  entirely  owing  to  the  abnormal  condi- 
tion of  the  body  politic.  If  a  nation  cannot 
be  governed  on  principles  of  pure  equity,  so 
much  the  worse  for  the  nation.  These  prin- 
ciples remain  true  notwithstanding.  If  evils 
are  entailed  upon  a  people  by  inmiediate  and 
entire  recognition  of  the  law  of  equal  free- 
dom in  the  matter  of  speech  as  well  as  in 
that  of  action,  such  evils  are  merely  signifi-^' 
cant  of  the  incomplete  adaptation  of  that 
people  to  the  social  state,  and  not  of  any 
defect  in  the  law. 

And  similarly  of  various  other  rights,  j 
which  are  nothing  but  artificial  divisions  of 
the  general  claim  to  exercise  the  faculties. 
Two  points  of  importance  remain  to  be  no- 
ticed— the  rights  of  women  and  of  children. 
Equity  knows  no  difference  of  sex.  Henco 
the  several  rights  deducible  from  the  law  of 
equal  freedom  must  appertain  to  women  no 
less  than  to  men.  To  dispute  this  on  the 
ground  of  woman's  mental  inferiority  is  ab- 
surd. For  by  rights  is  meant  nothing  else 
than  freedom  to  exercbe  faculties.  Suppos- 
ing, then,  that  woman  is  mentally  inferior  to 
man,  that  is,  that  her  faculties  are  weaker  or 
more  limited,  that  is  no  reason  for  refusing 
her  the  right  to  exercise  those  she  has.  The 
subjection  of  women  in  the  matrimonial  or 
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any  other  relation  of  life  is,  like  every  exer- 
cise of  command,  a  remnant  of  barbarism.* 
Political  privileges  must  thus  be  ceded  to 
women.  And  why  not  ?  If  they  are  igno- 
rant of  state  affairs,  then  they  will  reflect  the 
opinions  of  the  other  sex.  If  they  are  well 
informed,  and  act  independently,  then,  will 
they  not  be  as  competent  to  use  their  power 
with  intelligence  ? 

Nor  is  it  otherwise  with  children.  If  we 
are  once  sure  of  our  law — sure  that  it  is  a 
Divine  ordination — then  whithersoever  it 
leads  us  we  may  safely  follow.  The  child 
therefore  lias  claims  to  freedom, — rights, 
coextensive  with  the  adult.  Freedom  to  do 
all  he  wills,  provided  he  infringes  not  the 
equal  liberty  of  others,  is  a  universal  law 
that  includes  both  sexes  and  all  ages.  To 
urge  that  in  the  child  many  of  the  faculties 
of  the  future  man  are  undeveloped,  and 
that  as  rights  are  primarily  dependent  on 
faculties,  the  rights  of  children  cannot  be 
coextensive  with  those  of  adults,  because 
their  faculties  are  not  so,  is  specious,  but 
beside  the  point.  The  demand  is  for  per- 
fect freedom  to  exercise  all  the  faculties. 
The  right  to  the  exercise  of  faculty  is  in  each 
case  complete^  and  in  all  cases  therefore 
equal.  It  is  quite  another  question  whether 
in  any  two  cases  thb  faculties  are  equal,  and 
no  right  or  freedom  could  enable  us  to  ex- 
ercise faculties  we  do  not  have.  To  say 
that  the  rights  of  this  one  are  less  than  those 
of  the  other,  because  his  faculties  are  fewer, 
is  to  gay  he  has  no  right  to  exercise  the  fac- 
ulties he  has  not  got—a  curious  compound 
of  truism  and  absurdity.  This  strikes  at 
the  root  of  all  coercive  education.  Coer- 
cion in  all  its  forms — educational  or  other — 
is  essentially  vicious.  Education  itself,  in- 
deed, is  but  a  temporary  expedient,  and 
must  die  out.  It  belongs  to  our  transitional 
state,  lias  no  place  in  ideal  humanity,  and  is 
ignored  by  pure  Ethics.  When  that  ulti- 
mate state  in  which  morality  shall  have  be- 
come organic  is  arrived  at,  the  young  hu- 
man being  will  no  longer  be  an  exception 
in  nature, — will  not,  as  now,  tend  to  grow 
into  unfitness  for  the  requirements  of  after 
life ;  but  will  spontaneously  unfold  itself 
into  that  ideal  manhood  whose  every  impulse 
coincides  with  the  dictates  of  the  moral  law. 


*  It  might  here  be  queetioned  whether  it  is 
not,  ou  the  part  of  some,  the  exercise  of  a  natu- 
ral faculty  and  disposition,  to  rule,  and  on  the 
part  of  others  to  obey.  May  not  these  correla- 
tive attitudes,  in  many  cases,  be  but  the  result 
of  the  very  freedom  to  develop  inherent  capaci- 
ties and  tendencies,  and  as  such  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  general  principle  of  equal  free- 
dom? 


The  thorough-going  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple would  seem  to  involve  the  absurd  in- 
ference that  children  are  equally  with  adults 
entitled  to  citizenship  and  political  power. 
But  if  there  is  an  incongruity  between  the 
institution  of  government  and  certain  conse- 
quences of  the  law  of  equal  freedom,  it  is 
the  former,  and  not  the  latter,  of  these  that 
is  at  fault,  (government  itself  is  the  off- 
spring of  immorality.  Were  the  moral  law 
universally  obeyed,  government  would  not 
exist,  and  did  government  not  exist,  the 
moral  law  could  not  dictate  the  political  en- 
franchisement of  children. 

Having  applied  the  law  to  the  principal 
relations  between  individuals,  Mr.  Spencer 
proceeds  to  carry  it  out  to  those  between  in- 
dividuals and  the  body  politic.  The  very 
existence,  indeed,  of  a  government  at  all,  as 
has  been  already  indicat<jd,  is  inconsistent 
with  the  first  principles  of  rectitude.  No 
government  can  have  any  ethical  authority. 
The  highest  form  it  can  assume  is  that  in 
which  the  moral  law  remains  passive  with  re- 
gard to  it, — tolerates  it, — no  longer  protests 
against  it.  In  ascertaining  the  conditions  of 
such  a  form,  the  first  result  obtained,  by  the 
application  of  the  general  principle  of  equal 
freedom,  is  the  right  of  every  man  to  ignore 
the  State,  to  relinquish  its  protection,  and  to 
refuse  to  pay  towards  its  support.  Govern- 
ment being  simply  an  agent  employed  in 
common  by  a  number  of  individuals  to  se- 
cure to  them  certain  advantages,  the  very 
nature  of  the  connection  implies  that  it  is  for 
each  to  say  whether  he  will  employ  such  an 
agent  or  not.*  The  belief  in  the  omnipo- 
tence of.  majorities  is  a  political  superstition. 
The  very  existence  of  majorities  and  minori- 
ties is  indicative  of  an  immoral  state ;  for 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  by  the  greater 
number  involves  the  denial  of  it,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  the  fewer ;  whereas  perfect  mo- 
rality requires  that  each  shall  be  completely 
happy  without  diminishing  the  happiness  of 
others — that  is,  that  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
on  the  part  of  all  shall  bo  harmonious.  In 
matters  of  religion  this  right  to  dissociate 
oneself  from  the  State  is  already  partially 
recognised.  The  thorough  Independent  will 
neither  conform,  nor  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  State  Church,  without  protest 
against  the  forcible  exaction  of  his  property. 
But  consistency  cannot  stop  short  here  :  if 
we  are  entitled  to  claim  freedom  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  one  of  our  faculties — the  religious 
sentiment, — why  not  for  all  ?  The  distinc- 
tion of  civil  from  religious  liberty  is  quite 


*  Compare  this  with   statement  on   page  7, 
with  its  relative  foot-note. 
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arbitrary.  If  the  one  is  a  matter  of  con- 
science, 80  is  the  other ;  for  God's  will  is 
human  happiness,  and  that  is  attainable  only 
through  the  unrestrained  exercise  of  our 
faculties — those  relating  to  civil  as  well  as 
to  religious  concerns. 

The  next  deduction  is  equal  political  pri- 
vilege and  power.     A  pure  democratic  go- 
vernment is  the  only  one  which  is  morally 
admissible.     Class  legislation  is  the  inevita- 
ble consequence  of  class  power  ;  the  interest 
of  the  whole  society  can  be  secured  only  by 
giving  power  into  the  hands  of  the  whole 
people.     It  is  no  valid  objection  to  say,  that 
as  the  working  classes  constitute  a  majority, 
such  an  arrangement  would  have  the  effect, 
not  of  excluding  class  power,  but  merely 
of  transferring  power  from  one  class  to  an- 
other, which  would  legislate  in  the  interest 
of    labour    at    the   expense    of    property. 
Were  this  true,  it  would  only  amount  to 
this — that  the   few  should   be  allowed  to 
trespass  against  the  many,  lest  the  ;nany 
should  trespass  against  the  few  ;  but  surely 
if  one  of  the  parties  must  submit  to  injus- 
tice, it  ought  to  be  the  rich  hundreds,  and 
not  the  poor  thousands.     But  it  is  not  true, 
for  the  labouring  population  is  too  numer- 
ous, and  distributed  over  too  wide  an  area, 
is  separated  too  much  in  occupation,  reli- 
gion,  habits,  and  sentiments  of  town  and 
country  life,  and  interests  in  general,  to  at- 
tain that  unity  of  action  necessary  for  such 
an  object.     Should  it  be  argued  that  where 
Democracy  has  been  tried,  it  has  failed,  it 
may  be  asked  in  reply.  Where  has  a  pure 
Democracy    ever    been    tried  ?        Not    in 
Greece,  Rome,  America,  with  their  systems 
of  slavery.     Not  in  mediaeval  Italy,  where 
power  was  conferred  on  the  burghfers  and 
nobles  only.     Not  even  in  the  Swiss  States, 
which  have  always  treated  a  certain  unin- 
corporated class  as  political  outlaws.     De- 
mocracy, however,  as  one  of  the  higher  so- 
cial forms,  is  of  necessity  identified,  both  in 
origin  and  practicability,  with  a  dominant 
moral  sense.     Conduct  has  to  be  ruled  either 
from  within  or  from  without.     If  the  rule 
from  within  is  not  sufficient,  there  must  ex- 
ist   a    supplementary   rule    from   without. 
While,  therefore,  we  may  be  sure  that  a  De- 
moci-acy  will  be  attained  whenever  the  peo- 
ple are  good  enough  for  one,  we  need  not 
fear  that  a  Democracy,  when  peacefully  at- 
taified,  can  be  attained  too  soon. 

As  to  the  duties  of  the  State,  the  moral 
law  can  give  no  direct  information,  since  it 
ignores  government  altogether.  If  every 
man  has  a  right  to  secede  from  the  State, 
and  if,  as  a  consequence,  the  State  must  be 
regarded  as  a  body  of  men  voluntarily  asso- 


ciated,* there  remains  nothing  to  distinguish 
it  in  the  abstract  from  any  other  incorporat- 
ed society, — nothing  to  determine  its  specific 
function.  The  proper  function  of  govern- 
ment, then,  can  only  be  arrived  at  indirectly, 
by  approximative  methods,  since  those  of 
exact  science  are  no  longer  available.  What 
is  perfect  is  thoroughly  fitted  for  its  purpose. 
Ilence,  to  the  rightly-constituted  man  all  ex- 
ternal help  is  needless — detrimental  even. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  man's  constitu- 
tion and  the  conditions  of  his  existence  are 
not  in  harmony,  there  arise  external  agencies 
to  supply  the  place  of  deficient  internal 
faculties.  And  these  temporary  substitutes, 
being  supplementary  to  the  faculties,  and  as- 
sisting the  imperfect  man,  as  they  do,  to 
fulfil  the  law  of  his  being — the  moral  law,  as 
we  call  it — obtain  a  certain  reflex  authority* 
from  that  law,  varying  with  the  degree  in 
which  they  subserve  its  requirements.  Now 
freedom  has  been  shown  to  be  the  grand 
pre-requisite  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  moral 
law  ;  and  it  is  the  office  of  government,  as 
the  chief  of  these  artificial  aids,  to  guarantee 
freedom,  equal  freedom,  to  all, — in  other 
words,  to  administer  justice  at  home  and  to 
provide  defence  against  aggressive  warfare 
from  abroad.  But  if  a  man  accepts  state- 
guardianship  he  must  contribute  to  its  main- 
tenance and  cost.  Thus  arises  an  implied 
contract,  that  equivalents  of  protection  and 
taxation  shall  be  exchanged.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  such  a  contract  is  very  im- 
perfectly fulfilled,  at  least  on  the  part  of  the 
State.  It  can  never,  indeed,  be  otherwise. 
For  national  institutions  must  embody  nation- 
al character,  andean  never  be  better  than  the 
men  who  constitute  them.  So  long,  there- 
fore, as  men  are  imperfect — that  is,  as  go- 
vernments are  needed — so  long  must  State 
institutions  reflect  that  imperfection.  It  is 
very  certain  that  government  can  not  alter 
the  total  amount  of  injustice  committed. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  it  can — 
to  suppose  that,  by  some  ingenious  artifice, 

*  Comparing  this  statement  with  one  to  which 
attention  was  directed  on  page  6  (and  both  are 
quoted  verbatim  from  Mr.  Spencer),  there  is 
manifest  a  shifting  of  the  ground  and  a  see-saw 
of  inference.  What  was  antecedent  in  the  one 
becomes  consequent  in  the  other,  and  what  was 
consequent  before  is  now  antecedent.  In  the 
one  case  the  fact  of  government  being  simply  an 
ajifent  employed  by  certain  individuals  for  cer- 
tain purposes  is  made  the  f^round  of  freedom  to 
each  individual  to  choose  whether  he  will  secede 
from  the  State,  or  avail  himself  of  its  services  ; 
wliereas,  in  the  other,  this  right  of  choice  to 
secede  or  adhere  to  the  State  is  adduced  as  the 
reason  for  regarding  the  State  as  merely  a  num- 
ber of  individuals  associated  for  a  common  end. 
A  good  deal  might  be  proved  in  this  way. 
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we  may  avoid  the  conseqaenccs  of  our  own 
natures.  In  ethics,  as  in  pliysics,  man  can- 
not create  force  ;  he  can  only  alter  the  mode 
of  its  manifestation,  its  direction,  its  distri- 
bution. And  that  is  what  government  does. 
By  its  aid, 'men  to  a  considerable  extent 
equalise  the  evil  they  have  to  bear — spread 
it  out  more  uniformly  over  the  whole  com- 
munity and  over  the  life  of  each  citizen. 
Wrongs  that  were  before  occasional,  but 
crushing,  are  now  unceasing,  but  bearable. 
The  system  is  one  of  mutual  assurance 
against  moral  disasters. 

This  duty  of  securing  freedom  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  our  faculties  comprises  the  whole 
office  of  government.  A  function  to  each 
organ  and  each  organ  to  its  own  func- 
tion is  the  law  of  all  organisation.  With 
the  State,  as  with  every  other  instrumen- 
tality, special  adaptation  to  one  end  im- 
plies non-adaptation  to  other  ends.  When- 
ever it  exceeds  its  office  of  protection 
it  loses  its  protective  power  and  becomes  ag- 
griBssive  on  the  liberties  of  some  at  some 
point.  To  healthily  developed  citizens, 
State  aid  is  doubly  detrimental :  it  injures 
them  both  by  w^hat  it  takes  and  by  what  it 
docs.  By  the  revenues  required  to  support 
its  agencies  it  absorbs  the  means  on  which 
certain  of  the  faculties  depend  for  their  ex- 
ercise, and  by  the  agencies  themselves  it 
shuts  out  other  faculties  from  their  spheres 
of  action.  And  since  men  are  not  yet 
healthily  developed,  we  must  remember  that 
an  undeveloped  capability  can  be  developed 
only  under  the  stem  discipline  of  necessity. 
It  must  be  kept  ever  active,  ever  strained, 
ever  inconvenienced  by  ita  incompetency, 
that  it  may  grow  to  efficiency.  Interpose  an 
instrumentality  between  such  faculty  and  its 
work,  and  the  process  of  adaptation  is  at 
once  suspended.  There  is  only  one  faculty, 
or  set  of  faculties,  whose  weakness  the  State 
can  advantageously  supplement — that,  viz., 
by  which  society  is  made  possible.  Man  can 
become  adapted  to  the  social  state  only  by 
being  retained  in  it ;  hence  while  the  pro- 
cess is  going  on  an  instrumentality  must  be 
employed,  firstly,  to  bind  men  into  an  asso- 
ciated state  ;  and,  secondly,  to  check  all  con- 
duct endangering  the  existence  of  that  state. 
But  this  is  exactly  what  has  already  been 
defined  as  the  sole  duty  of  government — to 
administer  justice,  to  prevent  aggression.  If 
any  extension  of  this  limit  is  allowed,  there 
can  be  no  limit  fixed  to  its  action  that  is  not 
arbitrary  and  unphilosophical.  All  experi- 
ence shows  government  to  be  an  incompe- 
tent manager  in  all  undertakings  beyond  its 
proper  function  of  protection.  Nor  is  it 
anything  short  of  impious  presumption  to  try 


to  supersede  by  clumsy  political  mechanLsms 
thegreat  laws  of  existence. 

This  general  doctrine  regarding  the  State 
is  applied  in  detail  to  suchi  cases  as  regula- 
tion of  commerce,  religioiLs  establishments, 
poor  laws,  national  education,  governmental 
colonisation,  sanitary  supervision,  currency, 
postal  arrangements,  <kc.  Into  these  special 
applications  the  necessary  limits  of  this  pa- 
per forbid  us  to  enter. 

Such,  then,  as  far  as  possible  in  his  own 
words,  is  a  summarised  sketch  of  the  central 
principle,  and  the  salient  points  in  their  re- 
lation to  it,  of  Mr.  Spencer's  system  of  '  So- 
cial Statics.'  It  is  but  just,  though  perhaps 
hardly  necessary,  to  remark  that  the  incom- 
plete and  bald  enumeration  which  we  have 
given  of  the  principal  subjects  he  discusses, 
can  afford  no  ade(juate  representation  of  the 
various  questions  as  they  appear  in  his  state- 
ment of  them.  He  defends  and  recommends 
the  most  of  his  positions  with  a  power  and 
dexterity  that  command  admiration  and  ex- 
cite suprise,  and  sometimes  almost  compel 
assent.  The  ingenuity  and  boldness  of  his 
scheme  cannot  be  denied,  nor  can  the  tnith 
and  insight  of  many  of  his  views  bo  disput- 
ed. The  numerous  points  on  which  his  con- 
clusions strike  home  with  effect,  and  the  un- 
expected adroitness  with  which  events  in 
past  and  contemporaneous  history  are,  often 
to  overloading,  marshalled  and  interpreted  in 
illustration,  are  apt  to  carry  the  facile  and 
uncritical  reader  by  storm.  At  the  same 
time,  while  impressed  with  its  appearance  of 
logical  rigour  and  air  of  systematic  simplici- 
ty and  coherence,  no  less  than  by  its  supris- 
ing  and  momentous  results,  the  reflective 
student,  considering  it  as  a  philosophical 
system,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
largeness  of  assumption  it  involves,  and  by  its 
generally  theoretic  and  insufficient  founda- 
tion. 

Any  detailed  criticism  either  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  principles  or  of  his  conclusions  we 
shall  not  now  attempt.  On  that  head  we 
may  venture  to  offer  some  remarks  on  ano- 
ther occasion,  but  at  present  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  what  may  be  loosely  called  his 
manner  rather  than  his  matter. 

Philosophically  considered,  the  general 
character  and  rank  of  his  thought  is  the  most 
radical  thing  to  be  noted.  That  character  is 
practically  and  professedly  representative  and 
conceptual.  He  thinks  in  pictures.  To 
make  the  importance  of  this  distinction  fully 
evident  would  involve  reference  to  questions 
that  lie  at  the  root  of  all  philosophising,  and 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  design  of  this 
paper  to  deal  only  with  the  external  features 
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of  our  subject.  But  in  a  word,  speaking 
roundly  and  popularly,  the  result  of  this 
mental  quality  is  to  exclude  from  thought 
what  cannot  he  figured,  and  to  limit  know- 
ledge to  symbols  of  things. 

Perlifips  the  next  most  striking  and  impor- 
tant quality  is  what  may  in  strictness  be 
called  his  method.  Professing  to  root 
knowledge  in  experience,  his  legitimate  pro- 
gress should  have  been  positive  and  induc- 
tive. On  the  contrary,  it  is  eminently  as- 
sumptive and  deductive,  both  in  spirit  and 
form.  Just  compare  his  procedure  with 
that  of  the  apostle  of  Positivism. 

•  The  lateness  of  the  emergenqe  of  Sociolo- 
gy as  a  science  is  referred  by  Comte  to  two 
causes — the  difficulties  presented  by  the 
complexity  and  special  nature  of  social  phe- 
nomena on  the  one  hand,  and  the  paucity  of 
data  on  the  other.  In  the  social  sphere  the 
phenomena  arc  unfolded  in  succession  slowly 
tliroughthe  lapse  of  ages.  In  other  sciences 
'  the  materials  were  ready  before  there  were 
observers  qualified  to  make  a  scientific  use  of 
them.  But  even  if  observers  had  been  ready 
the  phenomena  of  social  life  were  not  ample 
and  various  enough  in  early  days  to  admit 
of  their  philosophical  analysis.'*  Such  an 
explanation  is  inconsistent  with  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's views.  On  his  method  there  need  have 
been  no  such  hindrance.  He  simply  postu- 
lates a  multitude  of  men  on  the  earth  as  liv- 
ing beings  endowed  with  certain  active  pro- 
perties, afad  designed  by  their  Creator  to 
enjoy  the  greatest  happiness,  and  thence 
evolves  the  principle  of  his  science.  Comte 
carefully  lays  down  the  method  of  investiga- 
tion in  Sociology,  as  in  every  other  science, 
to  be  observation  in  its  threefold  aspects  of 
observation  proper,  experiment,  and  compari- 
son. For  experimentation  in  the  direct  and 
vulgar  acceptation  there  is  little  opportunity. 
But  the  philosophical  character  of  such  a 
method  of  inquiry  does  not  depend  on  the 
arrangement  of  the  circumstances  artificially, 
and  with  special  design  to  such  an  end.  By 
experimentation,  therefore,  in  social  research 
he  means  the  examination  of  disturbances  in 
the  established  order  and  relations  of  har- 
mony and  succession,  such  as  occur  in  times 
of  disorder  and  revolution.  Under  compa- 
rison he  includes  the  study  of  the  social 
states  of  the  lower  animals,  of  coexisting  but 
independent  states  of  human  society  in  vari- 
ous regions  of  the  earth,  and  of  consecutive 
states,  as  unfolded  in  the  page  of  history. 

Mr.  Spencer's  plan  is  very  different.  For 
data  he  makes  no  examination  of  the  social 
phenomena  around  us,  no  inquiry  into  the 

*MiB8  Mnrtineaa's  translation  of  Comte*s 
*  Positive  PhiloBopby.* 


periods  of  perturbation  and  morbid  action. 
So  far  from  any  analogy  drawn  from  the 
brute  creation,  we  find  laws  of  the  highest 
generality  and  abstract  character  applied  in 
their  barest  and  hardest  expressions  general- 
ised from  lower  and  inanimate  forms  of  ex- 
istence, without  any  modification,  such  as  a 
comparative  reference  to  an  ascending  scale 
of  complexity  in  life  and  faculty  might  have 
suggested.  There  is  no  painstaking  collation 
of  the  testimony  of  different  races  of  men 
under  different  conditions  of  climate  and 
general  environment,  no  attempt  to  trace  the 
successive  developments  of  the  same  people 
as  presented  in  history.  Abundant  refer- 
ence is  no  doubt  made  to  facts  of  history — 
not,  however,  as  affording  a  basis  for  inqui- 
ry, but  only  as  they  point  and  enforce  a 
conclusion.     Nothing   could   be   more    op- 

?iosed  to  the  Baconian  spirit  and  principles, 
nstead  of  beginning  with  what  is  best 
known,  and  advancing  to  the  less  known 
through  successive  stages  of  induction  to  a 
high  generalisation,  he  starts  with  abstract 
conceptions,  which  are  certainly  not  apodic- 
tic,  or  d  priori  J  in  the  sense  of  being  native 
to  the  mind,  and  so,  universal  and  necessary, 
and  can  as  little  claim  to  be  recognised  as  d 
posteriori^  or  data  of  exper|Bncc.  They  are 
rather  mental  creations,  fanciful  or  arbitrary, 
which  bring  prominently  into  view  that  side 
of  their  author's  character  for  which  perhaps 
we  have  no  appellation  so  apt  as  the  French 
ideologue.  And  from  these  abstract  con- 
ceptions, reached  by  no  process  of  slow  in- 
duction and  cautious  generalisation,  he  de- 
duces a  general  and  comprehensive  principle 
to  be  applied  to  the  various  relationships  of 
life. 

That  a  great  work  on  Sociology  of  an  in- 
ductive character  by  Mr.  Spencer  is  in  pro- 
gress, or  at  least  in  contemplation,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  elaborate  preparations,  of 
which  an  imposing  specimen  is  furnished  in 
the  parts  already  published  of  *  Descriptive 
Sociology,' — a  vast  collection  of  materials 
*  classified  and  arranged  '  by  Mr.  Spencer, 
though  *  compiled  and  abstracted'  by  Mr.  Col- 
lier, l)r.  Scheppig,  and  Professor  Duncan,  of 
Madras.  These  volumes,  as  well  as  some  of 
Mr.  Spencer's  own,  do  not  present  a  due  dis- 
crimination between  the  kinds  and  ranks  of 
different  authorities.  The  most  thoroughly 
qualified  witnesses  are  placed  side  by  side, 
and  on  the  same  footing,  apparently,  with 
others  of  less  special  qualification,  or  at  least 
reputation.  But  apart  from  their  merits  as  a 
body  of  evidence,  these  parts  of  *  Descrip- 
tive Sociology '  are  of  course  only  descrip- 
tive, not  scientific,  and,  however  they  may 
serve  as  a  foun(^tion,  do  not  pretend  to  form 
or  represent  the  edifice.    Nor  can  that  which 
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•  is  to  be  done  alter  the  character  of  what  has 
been  done  ;  and,  besides  the  fact  that  our 
strictures  are  directed  ai^ainst  *  Social  Sta- 
tics,' and  not  against  another  work,  least  of 
all  against  a  book  yet  in  embryo,  their  justi- 
fication is  to  be  found  in  the  consideration 
that  this  projected  inductive  work,  however 
it  may  defend  and  support  tlie  conclusions 
arrived  at  in  the  earlier  publication,  cannot 
have  been  in  any  sense  its  groundwork ;  as 
there  is  no  reason — but  the  contrary — to 
suppose  that  it  was  begun,  or  planned,  at  the 
time  Mr.  Spencer  committed  himself  in  *  So- 
cial Statics '  to  a  very  pronounced  social 
theory,  ^\^lat  we  say  is,  that '  Social  Sta- 
tics '  is  deductive  (for  illustration,  however 
copious,  is  not  induction),  and  that  in  it  the 
author  has  laid  down  the  principles  and  even 
sketched  the  great  leading  outlines  of  his 
scheme.  Even  supposing  the  induction  with 
which  it  is  to  be  followed  up  should  supply 
details  that  can  be  fitted  into  thia  cadre^  so  far 
from  that  original  design  being  suggested  or 
determined  by  these  details,  is  there  not  a 
danger  that  the  preconceptions  of  an  accepted 
scheme  may  react  unconsciously  on  the  se- 
lection and  grouping,  or  on  the  recognised 
significance  and  the  manipulation  of  these 
tabulated  materials,  which  are  to  be  worked 
up  into  a  positive  science  ? 

The  importance  of  a  working  liypothesis 
is  not  disputed.  A  blind  and  promiscuous 
massing  of  isolated  facts,  uncoordinated  by 
the  thought  that  moulds  them  into  an  or- 
ganised unity  and  quickens  them  into  life 
and  meaning,  is  often  but  elaborate  blunder- 
ing and  vain  toil,  which,  for  a  vehicle, 
creates  an  impediment.  But  the  theory  of 
*  Social  Statics '  is  put  forward  not  as  a 
working  hypothesis,  but  as  a  securely-estab- 
lished principle,  affording  the  law  of  social 
life  that  is  interpretative  of  the  past  and  ab- 
solutely obligatory  for  the  regulation  of  con- 
duct now  ;  not  as  something  tentative  and 
provisional,  but  as  a  scientific  system  of 
equity,  supported  by  numerous  converging 
lines  of  evidence.  The  error  lies,  not  in 
having  an  hypothesis  and  working  faithfully 
under  its  guidance,  but  in  the  process  and 
quarter  from  which  it  has  been  obtained. 
It  has  been  sought  on  the  subjective  side 

•  rather  than  on  the  objective.  It  is  not  a 
light  struck  out  by  the  contact  of  facts,  but 
a  gleam — be  it  of  fancy  or  of  any  other 
faculty — by  which  they  are  illuminated.  All 
thought  may  be  said  to  come  from  the  mind. 
But  the  question  here  is,  has  the  thought 
been  suggested,  awakened,  by  the  facts,  or 
b  it  merely  the  result  of  a  mental  activity 
cast  forth  upon  them,  and  imparting  to  them 
their  lights  and  shadows,  instead   of   truly 

^  responding  to    their    impress?      Whether 


thought  by  which  objective  realities  are  to 
be  interpreted  may  have  a  subjective  origin 
is  not  now  the  point  If  it  may,  it  must  at 
least  be  vindicated  on  a  philosophical  foun- 
dation,— certainly  must  not  be  employed  to 
build  up  a  science  to  form  part  of  a  systijni 
whicli  professedly  negatives  such  a  foundji- 
tion.  It  is  not  to  the  deductive  method  its 
sucli  that  exception  is  being  taken,  but  that 
such  a  method  is  inconsistent  with  the  gene- 
ral scope  and  character  of  Mr.  Speiicer  s  sci- 
entific thought. 

If  the  world  is  but  realised  Reason,  then, 
indeed.  Reason  logically  developed  must  cor- 
respond with  the  external  form  in  which  it 
is  Tactualised.  But  according  to  this  view, 
Reason  is  that  which  truly  ?«,  and  which  de- 
termines the  external ;  whereas,  in  Mr. 
Spencer's  view.  Reason  itself  seems  to  be  in 
all  its  forms  and  laws  but  an  elaboration  of 
experience.  lie  believes  *  the  intuition  of 
space  possessed  by  any  living  individual  to 
have  arisen  from  organised  and  consolidated 
experiences  of  all  antecedent  individuals  who 
bequeathed  to  him  their  slowly  developed 
nervous  organisation,  and  that  that  intuition 
requires  to  be  made  definite  and  complete  by 
personal  experiences.'*.  On  such  a  principle, 
surely,  the  legitimate  procedure  is  from  expe- 
rience to  thought,  and  not  vice  versd.  The 
latter  is  a  reversal  of  the  fundamental  order, 
and  seeks  to  elucidate  and  explain  facts  by 
that  which  owes  all  its  coherency  and  con- 
sist43ncy  to  them.  Even  were  Rciison  re- 
cognised as  an  eternal  and  objective  entity 
prior  to  and  directive  of  evolution,  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  subjective  intelligence  there- 
with must  first  be  made  out.  But  if  Reason  is 
but  a  part  of  the  general  order  of  things  gene- 
rated in  the  universal  process  of  evolution, 
and  itself  regulated  by  the  principle  of  that 
evolution,  what  warrant  can  there  be  for  ap- 
plying a  partial  product  as  the  norm  of  the 
whole  ? 

In  corroboration  of  what  has  been  said  of 
the  non-inductive  cliaracter  of  the  book,  it  is 
to  be  further  remarked  that  while  the  illus- 
tration is  often  profuse,  it  seems  also  some- 
times selected  and  special.  The  question  is 
not  whether  many  facts  can  be  adduced  in 
harmony  with  the  tlieory,  but  whether  none 
can  be  adduced  against  it.  Need  we  refer 
to  the  passage  in  Lord  Bacon  :  *  Inductio 
per  enumerationem  simplicem,  ubi  non  re- 
peritur  instantia  contradictoria '  ?  This  is  a 
point  very  difficult  to  establish,  and  it  may 
plausibly  be  said  that  until  adverse  facts  are 
brought  forward,  it  is  not  unfair  to  infer 
that  there  are  none.     But  though  an  abso- 


•  See  bis  lett«r  to  Mr.  Mill,  disavowing  the 
imputation  of  being  an  antiutilitarian. 
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lutely  exhaustive  examination  of  facts  is  im- 
possible, we  have  a  right  to  expect  an  ex- 
amination of  those  that  look  most  doubtful 
and  suspicious.  It  seems  to  us,  however, 
there  is  sometimes  a  disposition  to  seek  illus- 
trations in  quarters  where  no  one  would  be 
likely  to  dispute  their  existence,  without  an 
equal  solicitude  to  scrutinise  cases  of  a  kind 
where  exceptions  might  be  expected.  With 
the  view  of  showing  that  alt  legislative  inter- 
ference is  injurious,  for  example,  it  is  little 
to  the  purpose  to  refer  to  protective  enact- 
ments, which  now  at  least  hardly  any  one 
will  be  found  to  defend.  That  the  Act  of 
1773,  passed  at  the  instiince  of  the  Spitaltield 
weavers,  fixing  a  minimum  rate  of  wages  for 
them,  was  disastrous  in  its  results,  is  what  no 
one  will  call  in  question,  but  is  far  from 
being  a  telling  case  just  on  that  account.  It 
would  have  been  much  more  to  the  point  if 
it  could  have  been  shown  that  the  various 
Factory  Acts,  especially  Lord  Ashley's  in 
1833,  and  its  subsequent  extension  (for  how- 
ever noblv  meant,  neither  Sir  R.  Peel's  on- 
ginal  Act  in  1819,  nor  Sir  J.  Ilobhouse's  in 
1825,  can  be  said  to  have  secured  their  ob- 
ject), and  the  other  restrictions  on  the  em- 
ployment of  labour,  or  the  sanitary  measures 
that  had  been  adopted  by  the  Legislature, 
had  been  really  prejudicial.  That  many 
Acts  ©f  the  Statute  Book  have  been  foolish, 
meddlesome,  and  detrimental,  may  be  very 
true,  but  does  not  prove  that  they  all  are  so ; 
and  to  remind  us  of  the  most  foolish  and 
detrimental,  may  be  popular  and  striking, 
but  far  less  critical  and  decisive  than  to  have 
traced  the  operation  of  the  apparently  nK)st 
wise  and .  beneficial,  and  shown  that  even 
they  on  the  whole  have  been  mischievous. 
The  thorough  investigation  of  two  or 
three  instances  that  may  be  regarded  as 
crucial  is  worth  more  than  a  long  cata- 
logue of  a  different  sort  confessedly  non- 
crucial.  In  testing  the  strength  of  a  chain 
composed  of  links  of  various  kinds  and 
sizes,  it  is  of  no  use  to  show  that  the 
obviously  strongest  cannot  be  broken : 
what  is  required  is  to  try  whether  what 
seems  the  weakest  will  bear  the  necessary 
strain.  *  Monetary  panics.  South  Sea  bub- 
bles, railway  manias,  Irish  rebellions,  French 
revolutions  * — such  are  hardly  the  kind  of 
cases  in  which  any  dubiety  on  the  point  is 
likely  to  lurk.  These  are  cheap,  but,  for 
the  purpose,  ineffectual  missiles. 

The  same  evasion  of  the  really  vital  point 
is  observable  in  what  Mr.  Spencer  says  in  il- 
lustration and  enforcement  of  his  doctrine  of 
ft  law  of  adaptation  underlying  all  organic 
creation.  No  one  denies  such  a  law.  The 
only  question  is  as  to  its  range  of  action.  Is 
it  limited  or  unlimited — ^not  only  as  to  the 


inclusion  of  subjects,  but  as  to  the  extent  of 
its  operation  ?  lie  brings  forward  a  variety  of 
cases  which  may  go  to  show  that  there  is 
some  such  law ;  but  he  never  touches  any 
ca^e  that  might  decisively  determine  its 
sweep, — which  any  one  would  be  disposed 
to  place  beyond  its  radius.  What  his  own 
belief  on  the  point  may  be  is  not  very  obvi- 
ous. In  some  places  he  reasons  very  much 
as  if  he  considered  it  competent  to  effect 
almost  any  transformation.  But  if  so,  that 
should  have  been  clearly  stated  and  substan- 
tiated :  if  not,  then  the  fact,  at  least,  if  not 
the  where,  of  its  limitation,  should  have 
been  acknowledged  and  allowed  for.  On 
the  one  alternative,  he  must  tacitly  infer  a 
universal  conclusion  from  a  very  limited  in- 
duction :  on  the  other,  some  of  the  conclu- 
sions,'for  establishing  which  it  is  employed, 
must  be  subject  to  very  considerable  qualifi- 
cation. W^o  grant  a  law  of  modification  : 
we  do  not  grant  that  man  is  susceptible  of 
indefinitely  great  modification. 

Not  only  is  there  some  suspicion  of  parti- 
ality as  to  the  facts  presented,  but  there  is 
undoubtedly  a  certain  unguardedness  in  the 
mode  of  presentation.  In  saying  this,  no 
intentional  misrepresentation  on  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's part  is  implied  ;  and  it  must  be  taken 
into  account  that  ho  has  warned  his  readers 
that  to  make  *  purely  intellectual  considera- 
tions operative,'  he  has  designedly  *  enforced 
them  by  direct  or  implied  appeals  to  the 
sentiments.'  But  whether  warranted  by  such 
an  express  motive  or  not,  many  of  his  state- 
ments appear  to  have  the  character  of  exag- 
geration or  distortion,  or,  at  least,  there  is 
a  certain  liardness  and  narrowness  of  con- 
struction of  actions  and  events  which  has 
very  much  the  same  effect.  It  may  be  liter- 
ally correct  to  say  that  the  measures  adopted 
by  England  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade  on  the  Coast  of  Africa  did  in  some 
cases  *  aggravate  the  horrors,  without  sensi- 
bly mitigating  the  extent  of  the  traffic  ;  that 
they  generated  fast-sailing  slavers,  with 
decks  one  foot  six  inches  apart,  suffocation 
from  close  packing,  miserable  diseases,  and 
a  mortality  of  thirty-five  per  cent ;  that  they 
have  led  to  slavers  throwing  a  whole  cargo 
of  five  hundred  negroes  into  the  sea,  and  to 
the  disappointed  chiefs  putting  to  death  two 
hundred  men  and  women,  and  sticking  their 
heads  on  poles,  along  shore,  in  sight  of  the 
squadron.'  For  the  actual  averments,  in- 
deed, Mr.  Spencer  refers  to  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society's  Report  for  1847  and  to  the  evi- 
dence before  a  Parliamentary  Committee  in 
1848.  But  it  is  one  thinjj  to  state  these  cir- 
cumstances  as  if  the  natural,  if  not  unavoida- 
ble, consequence  of  our  interference,  and 
another  to  state  them  as  evidence  of  the 
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perilous  and  critical  task  in  which  we  had 
engaged,  and  of  the  insufficient  vigilance 
and  means  we  had  employed.  Instead  of 
proving  that  our  action  in  the  matter  should 
be  abandoned,  or  rather  never  have  been  ua- 
dertaken,  such  facts  may  only  8er\'o  to  prove 
that  our  action  had  not  been  nearly  strict 
and  energetic  enough.  This  at  least  is  the 
kind  of  inference  Mr.  Spencer  sees  his  way 
readily  enough  to  draw  when  the  fact  of  the 
United  States  continuing  to  countenance 
slavery,  after  every  other  civilised  country 
had  condemned  and  abolished  it,  is  foolishly 
pointed  to  as  an  argument  against  Democra- 
cy. *  Put  in  a  definite  form,'  he  says,  *  this 
would  aptly  ser\'e  the  logician  as  a  specimen 
of  absurdity.  A  pseudo-democracy  is  found 
not  democratic  enough,  and  it  is  therefore 
inferred  that  democracy  is  a  bad  thing.' 
Is  there  not  a  falsetto  tone  in  this  again  ? — 

*  The  veneration  which  produces  submis- 
sion to  a  Government  unavoidably  invests 
that  Government  with  proportionately  high 
attributes  ;  for  being,  in  essence,  a  worship 
of  power,  it  can  be  strongly  drawn  out  tow- 
ards that  only  which  has  great  power,  or  is 
believed  to  have  it.  .  .  .  Hence  the  still  cur- 
rent fallacies  about  mitigating  distress,  easing 
monetaiy  pressures,  ana  curing  over-popula- 
tion by  law.  Hence  also  the  monstrous, 
though  generally  received  doctrine  that  a  le- 
gislature may  equitably  take  people's  proper- 
ty, to  such  extent  and  for  such  purposes  as  it 
thinks  fit,  for  maintaining  State  Churches, 
feeding  paupers,  paying  schoolmasters,  found- 
ing colonics,'  &c. 

Does  Mr.  Spencer  mean  that  distress  and 
monetary  crises  and  other  evils  are  unmiti- 
gable  ?  Or  does  he  doubt  that  remedies  in 
such  cases  can  be  better  devised  and  applied 
through  co-operation  and  organised  action 
than  by  desultory  individual  efforts?  He 
speaks  as  if  he  believed  Government  com- 
mitted robbery  against  the  people  for  its 
own  ends,  and  seems  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  proceeds  of  taxation  are  applied  for  the 
people's  behalf,  and  that,  whether  always 
wisely  and  successfully  or  not.  Churches, 
paupers,  and  schoolmasters  are  upheld  with 
a  view  to  the  general  good — the  good  of  the 
whole  State  as  a  unit.  It  is  not  meant  that 
comiption  has  not  often  invaded  high  places, 
and  that  there  have  never  been  governments 
that  were  oppressive,  unjust,  disregardful  of 
the  subjects  interests,  nor  that  good  inten- 
tions are  sufficient  to  legitimise  or  excuse 
every  act  of  our  rulers.  But  there  is  an 
acerbity  in  Mr.  Spencer's  tone  as  if  he  felt 
*  the  powers  that  be  '  his  natural  enemy,  and 
as  if  it  were  an  uncalled-for  refinement  to 
distinguish  between  Governments  generally 
condemned  as  wicked,  and  others  that  are 
regarded  as  righteous  and  beneficent 


On  his  new  of  government,  considered 
simply  as  such,  the  impression  we  have  as- 
cribed to  his  words  may  not  indeed  be  very 
different  from  what  he  intends  to  convev, 
and  they  may  be  defended  on  the  ground 
that  they  correctly  enough  express  his  senti- 
ments. But  what  we  contend  for  is,  that  if 
cases  are  adduced  in  confirmation  or  support 
of  an  opinion,  they  must  not  have  the  con- 
firmator}'  sense  read  into  them,  they  must 
be  read  fairly  and  dispassionately.  They 
must  not  be  used  both  to  lead  up  to  a  gene- 
ral proposition  as  affording  it  probability, 
and  at  the  same  time  as  examples  of  that 
general  proposition  under  the  significance 
which  they  derive  from  it.  Their  light  may 
be  either  reflected  on  it  as  a  focus,  or  its 
light  may  be  radiated  on  them  ;  but  a  gene- 
ral truth  must  not  be  attempted  to  be  made 
out  from  them  by  means  of  an  interpretation 
they  borrow  from  it.  Let  us  clearly  under- 
stand whether  facts  are  presented  as  mere 
examples  of  what  is  otherwise  established,  or 
as  mdividual  truths,  by  the  concurrence  of 
which  a  general  theory  is  to  be  rendered 
probable. 

There  is  something  in  Mr.  Spencer's  treat- 
ment of  evidence  that  recalls  that  of  the  late 
Mr.  Buckle.  Testimonies  of  very  different 
order  and  rank  are  appealed  to  without  due 
care  to  distinguish  their  relative  character 
and  value.  Whatever  makes  for  the  point  is 
welcome,  irrespective  of  the  source  or  the 
acknowledged  competency  of  the  witness. 
A  newspaper  paragraph  or  the  statement  of 
a  little  known  author  is  as  confidently  pro- 
duced as  the  deliberate  sentence  of  a  learned 
and  conscientious  historian.  Solitary  and 
exceptional  cases  are  introduced  as  if  they 
were  rife  and  commonplace,  and  while  gath- 
ered from  regions  the  most  different  and  re- 
mote, are  heaped  together  in  a  way  that  may 
leave  the  impression  that*  they  may  have 
some  common  connection,  and  so  as  to  give 
a  consenting  and  cumulative  effect,  though 
their  various  conditions  may  in  reality  con- 
fer equally  various  significance.  Facts 
are  detached  from  their  collateral  circum- 
stances, and  it  seems  to  be  overlooked 
that  in  records  of  the  past  certain  circum- 
stances are  prominently  mentioned,  not  be- 
cause they  are  prevalent  and  exhibit  the 
general  tenour  of  things,  but  because  they 
are  rare  and  remarkable.  When,  as  exam- 
ples of  *  the  giant  abominations  of  our  judi- 
cial system,'  we  are  *  informed  of  £300  hav- 
ing been  expended  in  the  recovery  of  forty 
shillings'  worth  of  property ;  and  again  of 
a  cause  that  was  lost  because  an  affirmation 
could  not  be  received  instead  of  an  oath,'  it 
should  be  remembered  that  that  individual 
expenditure  was  part  of  a  great  system  which 
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in  the  main  renders  secure  to  its  possessors 
many  millions  of  pounds  sterling  w^rth  of 
property,  and  that  the  requirement  of  evi- 
dence on  oath  has  on  the  whole  subserved 
the  ends  of  justice  immeasurably  more  than 
would  its  dispensation  in  any  particular  case. 
When,  again,  we  are  told  that  *  in  Scotland, 
less  than  two  centuries  ago,  it  was  the  custom 
of  lairds  to  kidnap  the  common  people  and 
export  them  as  slaves,'  are  we  seriously  in- 
tended to  consider  this  a  fair  picture  of  the 
times  ?  Facts  in  their  own  place  will  tell 
tlieir  own  tale,  but  in  a  new  and  artificial  set- 
ting, though  they  themselves  may  be  prcT 
served  intact, — nay,  on  that  account  some- 
times all  the  more,  because  the  perspective 
and  proportion  are  destroyed — may  become 
misleading  enough. 

In  proving  a  particular  and  limited  propo- 
sition Mr.  Spencer  is  very  apt  to  slip  into  a 
general  conclusion.  The  fixity  of  human  na- 
ture is  a  case  in  point.  Because  it  docs  not 
hold  good  in  some  senses,  he  seems  to  argue 
that  it  is  not  true  in  any.  The  essential 
sameness  of  humanity  is  a  proverb  :  '  One 
touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin.' 
Is  it  just  because  this  is  a  popular  belief,  or 
because  the  contrary  suits  his  purpose,  that 
Mr.  Spencer  so  laboriously  contests  it,  in- 
stead of  simply  defining  it  ? 

*Man  obeys  the  laws  of  indefinite  varia- 
tion. .  .  .  Mark  the  grotesque  frescoes  of  the 
Egyptians,  or  the  shadowless  drawings  of  the 
Chinese.  Does  the  contrast  between  these 
and  the  works  of  European  artists  indicate 
no  difference  in  the  perceptive  powers  of  the 
'  races  ?  .  .  .  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  a 
deity  to  sanction  and  patronise  every  con- 
ceivable iniquity,  and  Polynesian  tribes  be- 
lieve that  their  gods  feed  upon  the  souls  of 
the  departed.  Surely  the  characters  indicated 
by  such  conceptions  of  Divinity  differ  some- 
what from  ours !  \  Surely  we  may  claim 
some  essential  superiority  over  those  Taitars 
who  leave  infirm  parents  to  die  of  hunger  in 
the  desert  ;  and  over  those  Feejee  islanders 
amongst  whom  members  of  the  same  family 
have  to  keep  watch  against  each  other's 
treachery.  It  is  not  the  custom  of  an  Eng- 
lishman to  dine,  like  a  Carrib,  upon  a  roasted 
captive;  or  even,  as  the  Abyssinian,  on  a 
quivering  slice  from  the  haunch  of  a  live  ox. 
Neither  does  he,  like  a  red  Indian,  delight  in 
the  writhing  of  a  victim  at  the  stake ;  nor, 
like  a  Hindoo,  burn  his  wife,  that  her  spirit 
may  haunt  his  enemy.' 

And  so  on  through  several  pages,  in  which 
it  is  shown  by  equally  apposite  examples  that 
the  alleged  sameness  does  net  consist  in  ra- 
tionality, nor  justice,  nor  honesty,  nor  want 
of  mercy,  nor  vindictiveness ;  neither  in  ac- 
tions, nor  in  manners,  nor  in  opinions. 
Certainly  not,  any  one  would  say,  but  in 
self,  in  nature,  in  idea ;  those  are  but  the 


accidents  of  humanity,  which  as  externals 
play  in  endless  variety  over  the  constant  es- 
sence. 

In  such  reasoning  he  is  either  misled  and 
carried  away  by  the  force  and  tyranny  of 
words,  or  he  is   disingenuous   and  unfair. 
He  either  fails  to  understand  what  is  meant, 
and  falls  into  an  idle  logomachy  ;  or,  seeing 
what  is  meant,  he  effects  to  be  a  precisian, 
and  tries  to  wring  a  refutation  out  of  a  po- 
pular use  of  language.     Does  he  not  know 
that  the  greatest  stickler  for  the  fixity  and 
uniformity  of  human  nature  also  recognises 
varieties  and  modifications  ?  and  that  what  is 
meant  is,  that  under  all  that  variety  there  is 
still  a  unity  and  sameness?     Or  perceiving 
this,  is  it  not  trifling  and  pedantic,  as  well 
as  unfair,  to  feign  that  this  implies  a  real 
inconsistency,  and  thereon  to  found  an  ar- 
gument against  such  a  viefw  ?     It  is  a  mis- 
take  to   seek  various   illustrations   in  the 
changes  of  savage  to  civilised  life,  in  the 
dissimilarities  of  different  nationalities,  and 
such  like.     The  very  points  in  which   con- 
stancy might  have  been  found  arc  avoided. 
There  may  be  differences  enough  in  assign- 
ing particular  causes  and  determining  par- 
ticular duties :  there  will  be  none  in  recog- 
nising Duty  and  Causation.     The  deepest, 
the   simplest,   the   most  human  utterances 
find  echoes  in  every  heart  and  attest  the 
common  root  of  manhood  in  us  all.    Homer 
and  Moses  are  not  only  intelligible,  they  arc 
stimulating  still,  and  the  responses  they  ever 
awaken  in  us  proclaim  identity  of  nature 
through  all  the  ages  and  under  every  super- 
ficial diversity. 

There  seems  in  truth  a  fondness  on  Mr. 
Spencer's  part  for  saying  something  strik- 
ing and  different  from  the  general  drift  of 
public  opinion,  which,  especially  when  it 
seems  to  help  out  his  case,  leads  him  into  a 
measure  of  extravagance.  He  has  a  weak- 
ness for  making  a  point — if  with  an  air  of 
paradox,  all  the  better.  He  delights  in  pre- 
senting familiar  facts  under  odd  hghts  and 
sometimes  with  a  degree  of  grotesque  distor- 
tion, and  solitary  out-of-the-way  facts  with 
an  air  of  familiarity,  as  if  they  were  of 
everyday  occurrence  and  fairly  represented 
the  bulk,  instead  of  being  exceptional  and 
foreign  to  it.  The  result  is  often  carica- 
ture, but  unfortunately  without  a  trace  of 
humour,  and  is  bardly  conducive  to  achro- 
matic views  and  impartial  judgments.  Le- 
gislative action  has  no  doubt  often  been 
mistaken  and  unfortunate  ;  but  is  the  fol- 
lowing gross  travesty  meant  seriously,  or  is 
it  a  misplaced  attempt  at  persiflage  ? 

*  It  is  said  of  a  certain  personage  that  he 
wished  he  had  been  consulted  when  the  wrorld 
was  being  made,  for  that  he  could  have  given 
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ood  advice  ;  and  not  a  little  historical  cele-    is  what  the  most  enthusiaslic  advocate  of 
rity  has  attached  to  this  personage,  in  virtue    education  will  not  dispute.     Hut  so  intent 
of  his    so-thought    unparalleled    arrogance,    is  Mr.  Spencer  on  proving  that  too  much  re- 


I 


Shallow,  shallow  I    Whv,  the  erreat  maiontv  i«              j  i                 i       i             i 

£         I  4,               ji       \K'  •    e*™  *»***jvrA  Y  liance  and  hope  arc  placed  on  such  a  means 

of  our  statesmen  and  politicians  do  as  much  ?  {             .  ^          i/i"uuv*  ^ii    «      «  ,»  v«i  a 

every  day.     Advice,   indeed  1    they  do  not  ^^   human  improvement,  that  he  not  only 

stop  at  ad^^ce.       They  actively  inteqiose,  ascribes  a  belief  in  its  boundless  efficacy  to 

take  into  their  own  hands  matters  that  God  its  advocates  indiscriminately,  but  goes  the 

seems  to  be  mismanaging,  and  undertake  to  length  cf  almost,  if  not  altogether,  arguing 

set  them  right  1 '  that  it  is  no  means  at  all  to  such  an  end, 

These  again  are  surely  *  swelling  words  »  ^^\  ^^  ^^^^  ^^f  contrary  obstructive  and  per- 
nij^y  ^e  ^^^  t  Qf  vanity  '  ?  nicious.     The  full  impression  of  his  argu- 
ment cannot  be  conveyed  by  a  quotation, 

•  Unquestionably  war  is  immoral.  .  But  so  for  it  extends  over  pages  in  the  chapter  on 

likewise  is  the  violence  used  in  the  execution  f  National  Education,'  and  the  same  theme 

of  justice ;  so  is  all  coercion.  Ethical  law  is  as  j^  enlarged  on  with  even  more  extreme  one- 

certainly  broken  by  the  judicial  authorities  as  .^         ®      j-i.      -i-j         i*^       •     criM 

by  those  of  a  defensive  army The  do-  |'^eness  and  intensihed  sophistry  in  'The 

ings  of  the  battle-field  merely  exhibit  in  a  ^^^^Y  ^^  Sociology,— rrcparati on  m  1  sy- 
concentrated  form  that  immorality  which  is  chology.'  *  What  is  the  root-notion,' he  asks, 
inherent  in  government  and  attaches  to  all  its  in  the  latter,  *  common  to  Secularists  and 
functions.  What  is  so  manifest  in  its  mill-  Denominationalists,  but  the  notion  that 
tary  acts  is  true  of  its  civil  acts,  that  it  uses  spread  of  knowledge  is  the  one  thintr  need- 
wrong  to  put  down  wrong.'  f^j  f^^.  bettering  behav-iour  ? '     Delete  the 

Is  it  intended  as  a  figure  of  speech,  or  definite'  article  which  makes  '  one  thing ' 
does  Mr.  Spencer  mean  it  plainly  and  apart  exclusively  needful,  and  this  may  be  true, 
from  all  hyperbole,  as  his  italics  would  sug-  In  the  former,  he  asserts :  *  So  far  from 
gest,  when  he  declares  *  that,  in  establishing  proving  that  morality  is  increased  by  cdu- 
any  religion,  a  government  does  claim  to  be  cation,  the  facts  prove,  if  anything,  the  re- 
infallible  scarcely  needs  proof  *  ?  It  is  not  verse  ;'  and  in  confirmation  of  that  state- 
the'part  of  this  Review  to  uphold  the  cause  ment  he  cites  reports  from  prison  chaj)lains, 
of  religious  establishments  by  the  State  ;  government  returns,  newspaper  articles,  and 
but  as  little  is  it  in  accordance  with  its  authors  English  and  Continental.  Even  on 
principles  to  sympathise  with  a  treatment  of  certain  admissions  in  the  course  of  the  ar- 
the  question  in  this  style.  It  might  pass  gument  itself,  it  might  not  be  difficult  to  re- 
for  clever  derision  of  Church  establish-  argue  its  conclusions.  13  ut  it  is  not  now 
nients  by  a  smart  partisan  to  ask — *  After  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  point,  but  merely 
centuries  of  Church  culture,  has  Christianity  to  call  attention  to  the  tortuous  uses  Mr. 
got  so  little  root  in  men's  hearts  that  but  Spencer  sometimes  makes  of  elaborately 
for  government  watering-pots  it  must  wither  marshalled  facts  and  compiled  statistics. 

away  ? '  But  it  would  be  just  about  as  rea-  ,  ,^  .,  , ,  ,  ,  ^  ,  i  ^v  ^ 
o^«.rku  /<K«  ^.,«o4:v^«  ^*  ♦^o*^  k«;r,^  «^f  'We  smile/ he  assures  us,  *  when  told  that 
sonable  (the  question  of  taste  being  set  savages  consider  writing  as  a  kind  of  magic; 
aside  altogether)  and  about  as  much  to  the  ^^^%^  i^ugh  at  the  story  of  the  negro  who 
purpose,  when  Mr.  Spencer  invites  any  of  hid  a  letter  under  a  stone  that  it  might 
his  friends  to  dinner,  to  inquire  if  he  not  inform  against  him  when  he  devoured  the 
thought  they  would  die  of  inanition  but  for  fruit  he  was  sent  with.  Yet  the  current  no- 
bis officious  hospitality  ?  Such  a  style  of  tions  about  printed  information  betray  a  kin- 
address  may  be  ejffectivc  rhetoric  for  a  po-  dred  delusion  :  a  kind  of  magical  efficacy  is 

pular   pktform,  but  is   not  the  sober,  re-  ^^"^^^  *^  ^^^««  ^^^"^^^  .J^/^.^"^'^*    artificial 

*4    .     \        1      '        II            ,  I            '      -  appliances,  as  compared  with  ideas  otherwise 

strained,  and  scrupulously  exact  language  of  g^jng^i  > 

Philosophy. 

We  must  remind  our  readers  that  such  One   is  almost  tempted   in  irritation  at 

instances  as  these  are  referred  to   for  the  such  per\'ersity  to  ask :  Why,  then,  in  the 

sake  of  indicating  a  tone  and  tendency  of  name  of  common  sense,  foster,  or  at  least 

the  author's  mind,  rather  than  for  any  im-  gratify,  this  delusion  by  his  own  contribu- 

portance  they  may  have  in  themselves,  or  tions  to  '  printed  information'  ?  The  ground 

for  any  essential  bearing  they  may  individ-  of  all  this  tirade  against  education  is  that 

ually  have  on  his  system.     One  more  refer-  *  behaviour  is  not  determined  by  knowledge, 

ence  of  this  kind  we  shall  make  to  a  parti-  but  by  emotion.'     Hence  *  whatever  moral 

ality  and   exaggeration   of  statement  that  benefit  can  be  effected  by   education,  must 

amounts  almost  to  wayward  perversity,  and  be  effected  by  an  education  which  is  emo- 

affords  at  the  same  time  a  transition  to  the  tional  rather  than  perceptive.'     With  what 

feature  next  to  be  alluded  to — inconsistency,  astonishment,  then,  may  we  read  his  sar- 

That  mere  instruction  will  not  prevent  crime  casm,   when,  in  opppsition   to   his   views. 
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feeling  is  appealed  to  as  the  regulator  of  our 
actions. 

'  The  same  plea  [viz.,  feeling]  has  been 
urged  in  defence  of  a  thousand  absui*ditics, 
and  if  valid  in  one  case  is  equally  so  in  all 
others.  Should  a  traveller  in  the  East  inquire 
of  a  Turk  why  women  in  his  country  conceal 
their  faces,  he  would  be  told  that  for  them  to 
go  unveiled  would  be  considered  indecent, 
would  offend  the  feelm^s  of  the  spectators. 
In  Russia,  female  voices  are  never  heard  in 
church,  women  not  l>eing  thought  worthy 
"  to  sing  the  praises  of  God  in  the  presence 
of  men,"  and  the  disregard  of  this  regulation 
would  be  censured  as  an  outrage  upon  public 
feeling.  There  was  a  time  in  France  when 
men  were  so  enamoured  of  ignorance  [would 
Mr.  Spencer  wish  to  restore  its  reign,  that  he 
so  satirizes  the  strenuous  efforts  to  conquer 
both  the  admiration  and  the  existence  of  ig- 
norance ?],  that  a  lady  who  pronounced  any 
but  the  commonest  words  correctly,  was 
blushed  for  by  her  companions  ;  a  tolerable 
proof  that  people's /i5«ZiVi^«  then  blamed  in  a 
woman  that  literateness  which  it  is  now 
thought  a  disgrace  for  her  to  be  without.  In 
China,  cramped  feet  are  essential  to  female 
refinement ;  and.so  strong  is  tha  feeling  in  this 
matter,  that  a  Chinese  will  not  believe  that 
an  Englishwoman  who  walks  naturally  can 
be  one  of  a  superior  class.  It  was  once  held 
unfemininc  for  a  lady  to  write  a  book,  and 
no  doubt  those  who  thought  it  so  would  have 
f\\iote^  feelings  in  support  of  their  opinion. 
Yet,  with  facts  like  these  on  every  hand,  peo- 
ple assume  that  the  enfranchisement  of  wo- 
men cannot  be  right,  because  it  is  repugnant 
to  thaiT  feelings,' 

So  little  is  feeling,  sentiment,  emotion,  im- 
pulse, to  be  trusted  ;  and  yet  it  is  from  feel- 
ing, not  knowledge,  we  must  look  for  any 
improvement  in  conduct.  But  it  will  be 
answered,  There  are  feelings  that  are  right 
and  feelings  that  are  wrong,  and  the  im- 
provement in  conduct  is  to  be  secured  by 
education  of  the  feelings.  And  what, 
pray,  is  to  guide  us  in  this  process — feeling 
or  knowledge,  impulse  or  reason,  emotion 
or  enlightenment  ?  *  Rational  action  alone 
can  be  moral,'  it  has  been  truly  said,  *  for  it 
can  distinguish  its  objects.'  This,  indeed, 
in  another  connection,  and  when  it  suits  his 
immediate  pui'pose,  Mr.  Spencer  himself 
not  only  admits,  but  insists  on.  Referring 
to  a  certain  school  of  moralists,  ho  says, 
'  Confounding  the  functions  of  feeling  and 
reason,  they  required  a  sentiment  to  do  that 
which  should  have  been  left  to  the  intellect. 
They  were  right  in  believing  that  there  ex- 
ists some  governing  instinct  generating  in 
us  an  approval  of  certain  actions  we  call 
good  and  a  repugnance  to  certain  others  we 
call  bad.  But  they  were  not  right  in  as- 
suming such  instinct  to  be  capable  of  intui- 
tively  solving  every  ethical  problem   sub- 


mitted to  it.  To  suppose  this  was  to  sup- 
pose that  moral  sense  could  supply  the 
place  of  logic'  That  feeling  furnishes  mo- 
tive power  is  universally  acknowledged,  and 
that  knowledge  cannot  supply  the  place 
of  appetency  need  not  be  insisted  on.  But 
by  Mr.  Spencer,  one  side  only  of  the  question 
is,  for  the  time,  contemplated,  and  that,  not 
merely  to  the  postponement  of  the  other, 
but  to  its  exclusion  and  denial. 

Of  his  proneness  to  contradict  himself  or 
shift  his  ground  many  examples  might  be 
presented,  but  our  space  compels  us  to  limit 
our  selection  to  a  few.  lie  himself  notices, 
an'd  attempts  to  explain  away,  the  inconsis- 
tency  of  admitting  the  possibility — much 
more  the  need — of  government,  and  of  de- 
voting several  long  chapters  to  settle  its  con- 
stitution and  function,  in  the  exposition  of 
a  system  of  perfect  social  morality,  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  which  declare  gov- 
ernment to  be  an  immoral  and  imperfect  in- 
stitution. This  is  too  palpable  to  be  enlarg- 
ed on.  Nor  can  it  be  evaded  by  reducing 
government,  as  he  proposes,  to  a  condition 
of  passivity  and  fence  in  which  morality  can 
*  tolerate  it;  *  for  he  declares  even  *  the  vio- 
lence used  in  the  execution  of  justice  is  im- 
moral,' which  nevertheless  if  government 
fails  to  secure,  it  is  useless  and  can  find  no 
justification  whatever,  and  that  *  immorality 
is  inherent  in  government,  and  attaches  to 
all  its  functions.' 

Morality  and  rectitude  he  repeatedly 
speaks  of  in  most  forcible  language  as  fixed 
and  unbending,  yet  there  are  few  things 
that  in  his  hands  vary  their  aspects  more. 
In  one  place  we  have  this  definition  :  '  Mo- 
rality is  a  code  of  niles  proper  for  the  guid- 
ance of  humanity  in  its  highest  conceivable 
perfection.'  But  in  previous  pages  he  has 
described  rightness  to  be  the  judgments, 
immediate  or  deduced,  that  are  excited  re- 
flexly  in  the  intellect  by  desire  towards  cer- 
tain actions.  '  Every  feeling  is  accompa- 
nied by  a  sense  of  the  rightness  of  those 
actions  which  give  it  gratification,  tends  to 
generate  convictions  that  things  are  good  or 
bad,  according  as  they  bring  to  it  pleasure 
or  pain.'  Now  this  conviction,  these  judg- 
ments, must  ever  be  in  direct  relation  to  the 
desires  of  which  they  are  the  reflex,  the  off- 
spring, and  consequently  must  ever  be  in 
harmony  with  the  existing  average  humani- 
ty, instead  of  with  an  ideally  and  as  yet 
never  attained  perfect  state  of  humanity. 
Morality  cannot  both  be  placed  on  the  level 
of  human  feeling  and  judgment  existing  at 
any  given  time,  and  also  identified  with  per- 
fection in  human  conduct  Once  more  the 
position  is  shifted,  and  the  '  abstractedly 
nght  comes  to  mean  not  what  our  desires, 
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in  regard  to  a  certain  class  of  actions  dic- 
tate, and  the  relative  sense  or  judgment  ap- 
proves,' but  *  what  we,  in  some  way  or  other, 
perceive  to  be  the  established  arrangements 
of  Divine  rule.' 

Of  the  application  of  his  *  First  Principle,' 
by  which  actions  may  be  classified  intoJaw- 
ful  and  unlawful,  he  affirms  generally  : — 

*  Difficulties  may  now  and  then  occur  in  the 

Serformance  of  this  process.  We  shall,  per- 
aps,  occasionally  i!nd  ourselves  unable  to 
decide  whether  a  given  action  does  or  does 
not  trespass  against  the  law  of  equal  freedom. 
But  such  an  admission  by  no  means  implies 
any  defect  in  that  law.  It  merely  ^implies 
human  incapacity.'  Accordingly  *the  right 
of  property  in  ideas '  is  recognised  as  subject 
to  a  qualification  *  which  it  seems  difficult 
and  even  impossible  to  specify  definitely.  The 
laws  of  patent  and  copyright  express  this  qua- 
lification by  confining  the  inventor's  or  auth- 
or's privilege  within  a  certain  term  of  years. 
But  in  what  way  the  length  of  that  term  may 
be  found  with  correctness  there  is  no  saying. 
In  the  mean  time,  as  already  pointed  out, 
such  a  difficulty  does  not  in  the  least  militate 
against  the  right  itself.' 

When,  however,  it  is  suggested  that  liber- 
ty of  action  and  extent  of  rights  should  vary 
with  worth  and  the  power  of  using  them, 
the  reverse  conclusion  is  drawn,  for  the  rea- 
son that  relative  merits  cannot  be  deter- 
mined, though  that  is  only  another  in- 
stance of  human  incapacity.  It  is  also 
maintained  that  the  rights  of  women  are 
equal  to  those  of  men,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  say  exactly  by  how  much  they  differ. 

*  What  is  the  exact  ratio  between  the  le- 
gitimate claims  of  the  two  sexes  ?  How  shall 
we  tell  which  rights  are  common  to  both,  and 
where  those  of  the  male  exceed  those  of  the 
female  ?  Who  can  show  us  a  scale  that  will 
serve  for  the  apportionment  ?  .  .  .  Some 
^inciple  rooted  in  the  nature  of  things  has 
to  be  found  by  which  they  may  be  scientifi- 
cally decided — decided  not  on  grounds  of  ex- 
pediency, but  in  some  definite,  philosophical 
way.  If  not,  there  remains  no  alternative 
but  that  the  rights  of  women  are  equal  wuth 
those  of  men.' 

So  of  children,  whose  rights  must  also  be 
held  to  be  equal  to  those  of  men,  for  the 
double  reason  that  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine when  a  child  ceases  to  be  a  child  and 
becomes  a  man,  and  that  while  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  children  have  some  rights,  else  it 
would  be  justifiable  to  rob,  enslave,  or  even 
murder  a  child  ;  it  is  impossible  *  to  draw 
the  line,  to  explain,  to  define.' 

*  Shall  the  youth  bo  entitled  to  the  rights 
of  humanity  when  the  pitch  of  his  voice 
sinks  an  octave  ?  or  when  he  begins  to 
shave  ?  or  when  he  ceases  growing  ?  or  when 
he  can  lift  a  hundredweight  ?  Are  we  to  adopt 


the  test  of  age,  of  stature,  of  weight,  of 
strength,  or  virility,  or  of  intelligence  ? 
.  .  .  What  rights  are  common  to  children 
and  adults,  and  why  ?  Where  do  the  rights 
of  adults  exceed  those  of  children,  and  why  ? 
And  the  answers  to  these  queries  must  be 
drawn,  not  fi^m  considerations  of  expedien- 
cy, but  from  the  original  constitution  of 
things. 'J 

Again,  the  absolute  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  the  press  must  not  be  in  any  way 
limited  by  considerations  of  what  may  be 
demanded  in  the  interests  of  *  security  and 
a  sense  of  security.'  If  such  considerations 
are  to  have  weight, 

'  Where  shall  the  cares  of  the  statesman  end  ? 
Must  he  listen  to  the  apprehensions  of  every 
hypochondriac,  in  whose  morbid  imagination 
reform  is  pictured  as  a  grim  ogre  of  anthro- 
pophagous propensities,  with  pikes  for  claws 
and  guillotines  for  teeth  ?  If  not,  why  not  i 
.  .  .  Old  women  of  both  sexes,  working  them- 
selves into  a  state  of  great  tribulation  over 
the  terrible  vaticinations  of  a  **  Standard  "  or 
the  wailings  of  a  **  Herald,"  would  fain  have 
put  down  the  Free  Ti-ade  propaganda;  and 
if  their  **  sense  of  security"  had  been  duly 
consulted,  they  should  have  had  their  way. 
Religious  disabilities,  too,  ought,  for  the  like 
reason,  to  have  been  still  maintained,  for  the 
proposal  to  repeal  them  was  productive  of  ex- 
treme consternation  to  multitudes  of  weak- 
minded  people.  .  .  .  And  therefore  the  au- 
thorities ought  to  have  stopped  the  movement 
for  Catholic  Emancipation  by  gagging  all  its 
advocates,  fettering  its  press,  and  preventing 
its  meetings.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  these 
are  exaggerations,  and  that  the  alarms  of  ner- 
vous valetudinarians  or  foolish  bigots  are  to 
bo  disregarded.  If  the  fears  of  a  hundred  are 
not  to  be  attended  to,  why  those  of  a  thou- 
sand? If  not  those  of  a  thousand,  why  those 
of  ten  thousand  ?  How  shall  tlie  line  be 
drawn  ?  Whei-e  is  the  requisite  standard  i 
Who  shall  tell  when  the  sense  of  i?isecurity 
has  become  general  enough  to  merit  respect  i 
Is  it  to  be  when  the  liiajority  participate  in 
it  ?  If  so,  who  shall  decide  when  tliey  do 
this  ?  Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  the  appre- 
hensions must  be  reasonable  ones.  Good ; 
but  who  is  to  determine  whether  they  are  so 
or  not  ?  Where  is  the  pope  who  shall  give 
an  infallible  judgment  on  such  a  matter  ?' 

Why,  it  may  be  asked,  of  these  and  other 
cases,  is  it  necessary  to  give  a  precise  and 
infallible  judgment,  any  more  than  in  the 
cases  of  copyright  and  patents  ?  Of  those 
may  it  not  be  said  no  less  than  of  these,  or 
else  of  these  quite  as  little  as  of  those, — *  In 
what  way  the  length  of  term ' — the  exact 
definition — *  may  be  found  with  correctness, 
there  is  no  saying.  In  the  mean  time  such 
a  difficulty  does  not  in  the  least  militate 
against  the  right  itself '  ?  Every  case  in 
question  surely  falls  under  the  chissification 
*  actions   into    lawful    and    unlawful,'    and 
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what  is  affirmed  of  all  in  general  applies  to 
each  in  particular,  viz.,  that  the  admission 
that  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  decide 
whether  a  given  action  is  lawful  or  unlawful, 
merely  implies  human  incapacity.  In  some 
of  the  passages  cited,  the  expenditure  of 
rhetoric  is  perhaps  rather  needless,  except  in 
serving  to  conceal  from  both  author  and 
reader  that  the  same  kind  of  facts  arc  at  one 
time  adduced  as  a  valid  objection,  and  at 
}inother  set  aside  as  invalid  in  that  relation, 
according  to  convenience  rather  than  consis- 
tency. 

Inconsistencies  in  details, blemishes  though 
they  ever  must  be  reckoned  in  any  work  of 
reasoned  thought,  are  not  always  without  a 
value.  They  serve  to  remind  the  reader 
that  there  are  more  aspects  of  the  subject 
possible,  and  even  plausible,  than  the  one 
that  is  in  the  main  being  enforced  on  his 
acceptance ;  they  tend  to  rouse  the  mind 
from  that  state  of  passive  receptivity  and 
acquiescence  apt  to  supervene  in  following 
the  train  of  argument  pui*sued  by  a  persua- 
sive and  powerful  writer,  and  stimulate  the 
reader  to  judge  for  himself  and  more  active- 
ly to  sift  the  arguments  and  scrutinise  the 
positions  and  course  of  his  guide.  On  the 
part  of  the  author  himself,  if  they  imply  a 
certain  want  of  consequentiality  and  insis- 
tency of  judgment,  they  indicate  at  the  same 
time  a  mind  not  so  wholly  possessed  by  its 
own  ideas  as  to  be  practically  blind  to  as- 
pects of  the  subject,  which  naturally  present 
themselves,  if  not  veiled  by  prepossessions, — 
an  openness  and  impartiality  of  vision  which 
are  one  of  the  first  requirements  in  a  thinker 
anil  a  teacher.  Such  incongruities,  more- 
over, often  lie  on  the  surface,  nay,  are  almost 
extraneous,  and  do  not  alfect  the  main  ling 
of  argument,  or,  though  vitiating  the  rea- 
sons, leave  the  opinions  and  conclusions  un- 
touched. Examples  of  such  are  to  be  niet 
with  in  *  Social  Statics.' 

But  there  are  discrepancies  of  another 
sort  to  which  Mr.  Spencer  is  prone — dis- 
<*.ord8  that  are  not  superficial,  but  radical. 
They  are  not  perceptible  at  the  circumfer- 
ence, or  in  the  segments  taken  severally,  but 
break  out  at  the  centre,  and  become  appa- 
rent when  the  attempt  is  made  to  realise  the 
ensemble  as  a  coalescent  and  consentient 
whole.  In  each  department^  for  the  time 
being,  he  holds  to  his  grip  with  the  tenacity 
of  a  mastiff,  and  applies  his  principles  then 
in  hand  with  an  unliinching  rigour  and  thor- 
oughness w^hich  are  only  equalled  by  the 
dexterity  and  clearness  ;  and  if  he  does  not 
shrink  from  following  out  his  path  to  the 
utmost,  he  generally  justifies  his  confidentsc 
by  the  large  measure  of  apparent  success. 
The  view  never  changes ;  his  course  never 
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bends :  from  the  position  assumed  he  pro- 
ceeds, unhalting  and  without  deviation,  right 
on  to  the  end,  fearless  of  the  issue.  In  an- 
other section  and  from  another  standpoint  a 
similar  process  is  conducted  with  like  strin- 
gency and  precision,  and  so  also  it  may  be 
with  others.  Each  for  the  time  occupies 
the  field  of  view  exclusively,  but  is  also  in 
its  turn  removed  and  shut  out  in  favour  of 
ita  successor.  The  final  task,  however,  of 
uniting  and  harmonising  the  various  prov- 
inces into  one  empire  of  thought,  gov- 
erned by  one  supreme  and  central  authori- 
ty, is  overlooked,  and  the  result  is,  they  will 
not  cohere,  sometimes  not  even  suffer  each 
other's  presence.  Each  apart  seema  won- 
drous fair  and  firm,  but  together  they  fail  to 
give  the  impression  of  a  perfect,  homogene- 
ous, indivisible  whole.  They  jar,  and  in  their 
very  freeness  from  flaw  none  is  crushed,  but 
all  are  mutually  neutralised.  Mr.  .Spencer 
maintains^  for  instance,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  human  knowledge  is  confined  to  the  phe- 
nomenal, and  that  the  truest  and  most  wor- 
thy object  of  worship  is  an  unknown  God  ; 
but  claims,  on  the  other,  such  acquaintance 
with  the  Divine  mind  and  intention  as  to 
ground  his  whole  moral  system  on  the  *  cre- 
ative purpose.'  Now  he  asserts  that  *  man 
obeys  the  law  of  indefinite  variation.  His 
circumstances  are  ever  altering,  and  he  is 
ever  adapting  himself  to  them.'  ^  The  social 
state  is  a  necessity.  The  conditions  of 
greatest  happiness  under  that  state  are  fixed. 
Our  characters  are  the  only  things  not  fixed.' 
Anon  he  recognises**  essential  elements  in 
the  nature  of  each  man,  and  necessary  feel- 
ings, before  which  conventional  circum- 
stances must  give  way,'  Again,  the  very 
comer-stone  of  the  *  Social  Statics '  is  the 
doctrine  that  man  originally  was  anti-social, 
selfish,  solitary,  predatory,  philocidal,  and 
that  it  was  *  by  the  increase  of  population 
the  social  state  was  necessitated :'  and  yet 
he  acknowledges  *«some  natural  affinity  in 
its  [society's]  members  for  such  a  union ; 
that  the  characteristics  exhibited  by  beings 
in  an  associated  state  cannot  Arise  from  the 
accident  of  combination,  but  must  be  the 
consequences  of  certain  inherent  properties 
of  the  beings  themselves  ;'  that  *  the  gather- 
ing together  may  call  out  these  characteris- 
tics, but  evidently  does  not  produce  them  ;' 
and  that  there  are  *  seeds  of  civilisation  ex- 
isting in  aboriginal  man.'  In  fact,  so  expli- 
cit, so  sharp  is  the  contradiction  in  respect 
to  this  last  point,  that  there  may  be  ground 
for  raising  the  question,  whether  the  principle 
he  holds  by  is  that  primitive  humanity  was 
really  quite  an/isocial,  or  veritably  social  at 
bottom,  though  imperfectly  or  rather  impli- 
citly  so, — or  whether,   indeed,   it   bo   not 
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sometimes    the    one    and    sometimes     the 
other. 

The  explanation  apparently  is,  that  Mr. 
Speticcr  has  not  reached  the  trao  centre,  and 
works  from  points  too  near  the  surface,  so 
that  though  the  arcs  he  describes  appear  ac- 
curate within  certain  limits,  they  are  seen 
when  extended  to  intersect  and  bar  each 
other  instead  of  melting  into  the  confluent 
and  harmonious  curvature  of  a  line  qf  Truth. ' 
It  has  been  said  of  works  of  art  that  they 
require  to  be  fused  in  the  mind  of  their 
creator ;  not  riveted,  nor  even  welded  to- 
gether :  every  element  must  have  been  held 
in  fusion  in  the  heat  of  the  imagination. 
Must  not  philosophy  pass  through  a  similar 
process  in  the  crucible  of  the  reason  ?  But 
this  is  a  process  Mr.  Spencer^s  speculations 
have  not  been  sufficiently  subjected  to. 
Philosophically  he  is  a  riveter — and  a  rare 
workman  at  the  craft ;  nay,  at  times,  by 
the  deftness  and  persistence  of  his  stroke 
he  may  succeed  in  welding  sundry  pieces 
of  his  material ;  hut  he  is  not  a  founder. 
His  thought  wants  solidarity.  This  de- 
fect is  not  peculiar  to  the  book  with  which 
oui  attention  is  specially  concerned,  but 
is  apparent  in  the  author's  works  gener- 
ally :  it  belongs  to  the  man,  and  not  to 
any  individual  performances.  A  critic 
of  the  *  Principles  of  Psychology '  has 
very  lucidly  and  forcibly  exposed  its  pres- 
ence in  that  division  of  his  system  of  Phi- 
losophy, and  showed  that  the  author's  out- 
lobk  is  materialistic,  idealistic,  and  dualistic 
by  turns. 

*  Mr.  Spencer's  system,  *  says  the  writer  al- 
luded to,  *  has  the  incurable  defect  of  funda- 
mental incoherence  ;  or,  rather,  it  is  not  a 
system  at  all  ;  it  is  a  composition  of  frag- 
ments belonging  to  different  systems.  Most 
of  the  different  points  of  view,  principles, 
and  methods  that  are  noi^  competing  and 
conflicting  in  the  arena  of  philosophical  dis- 
cussion appear  to  have  been  unreservedly 
adopted — each  in  its  turn — in  one  part  or 
other  of  Mr.  Spencer's  exposition.  Nor  yet 
can  we  call  him  an  Eclectic,  for  an  Eclectic 
means  to  reconcile  the  different  methods  that 
he  combines,  whereas  Mr.  Spencer  has  not 
perceived  the  need  of  any  reconciliation. 
But,  again,  in  speaking  of  his  system  as  inco- 
herent, we  must  not  be  understood  to  imply 
that  Mr.  Spencer's  treatment  is  ever  vague  or 
confused.  In  fact  it  is  just  the  clearness  and 
precision,  even  the  boldness  and  originality, 
with  which  he  expounds  each  principle  in  its 
ovra  place,  the  thoroughness  with  which  he 
pursues  each  method  for  a  certain  stage  of 
his  course,  that  presents  his  incoherence  in 
the  clearest  form,  and  brings  the  reader's  be- 
wilderment to  its  height  .  .  .  The  truth 
is,  that  though  Mr.  Spencer's  mind  is  sq  far 
eminently  philosophical  that  it  is  always  stri- 
ving after  universality  of  view  and  complete- 


ness of  synthesis,  in  another  sense  it  shows 
signs  of  an  imperfect  philosophical  (or  per- 
haps we  should  rather  say  dialectical)  train- 
ing. He  has  laboured  much  to  penetrate  and 
inform  with  general  ideas  the  large  masses  of 
fact  accumulated  by  empirical  observation  ; 
but  he  has  not  laboured  equally  at  the  more 
delicate,  though  not  more  difficult,  task  of 
harmonising  the  different  aspects  of  his  own 
fundamental  notions,  as  they  x)rcsent  them- 
selves in  varying  relations  in  the  different 
parts  of  his  system.'* 

We  shall  mention  only  one  more  mental 
procUvity.  It  might  almost  half-fancifully 
be  considered  as  a  sort  of  instinctive  effort 
to  control  the  operation  or  to  neutralise  the 
effects  of  the  one  last  alluded  to.  As  if  to 
hold  all  together  and  to  insure  consistency, 
there  seems  an  aim  to  make  the  same 
thought — and  in  the  same  form — nm  right 
through.  All  shall  be  made  connected  and 
sequent  by  hanging  all  on  a  central  stem, 
like  beads  on  a  string.  What  we  refer  to  is 
no  doubt  an  application  of  the 'principle  of 
generalisation — a  principle  essential  to  all 
scientific  thought,  and  indeed  to  all  advance 
in  knowledge  beyond  merely  rudimentary 
stages.  But  it  is  hardly  a  fair  or  legitimate 
application  of  it.  It  is  a  tendency  to  seek 
an  interpretation  of  the  higher  in  the  lower, 
and  to  impose  upon  the  former  the  tenns  of 
the  latter. 

There  is,  it  may  be,  some  connection  be- 
tween Mr.  Spencer's  procedure  in  this  re- 
spect and  his  leading  conceptions  of  Evolu- 
tion, in  which  the  more  complex  and  affluent 
is  ever  made  to  appear  to  be  but  the  sim- 
plest and  poorest  in  ampler  development ; 
substantially  and  genetically  the  same,  only 
moulded  under  advancing  conditions.  This 
scientific  idea  he  seems  so  filled  and  possessed 
with,  that  it  utterly  dominates  his  thought 
and  determines  its  character.  It  is  thus  tliat 
he  attempts  to  apply  the  laws  and  concep- 
tions, which  are  found  to  be  a  more  or  less 
adequate  rendering  of  those  modes  of  exist- 
ence which  suggested  them,  as  no  less  true, 
in  all  their  rigidity  and  limitation,  to  other 
modes.  Instead  of  construing  high  and  low 
alike  by  the  great  containing  thought  which 
is  partially  manifested  in  each,  lie  seizes 
upon  the  fragmentary  and  limited  expression 
which  the  simplest  and  humblest  can  yield, 
and  would  reduce  all  else  to  varieties  and 
modifications  of  that.  Thought  is  vital,  and 
lends  itself  to  every  grade  and  condition. 
But  to  take  it  in  the  stiff  mould  and  limita- 
tion of  one  condition,  especially  the  less  ele- 
vated, and  thrust  that  upon  all  others,  ns 
their  type  and  spirit  ^^  ^^  ^^  violence  to 
nature  in   her   infinite  modulations.     That 
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tlie  law  of  any  one  province  has  its  analogy 
in  others  is  not  to  be  doubted  ;  but  the  for- 
mula obtained  by  study  of  the  one  will  not, 
even  in  the  most  abstract  terms,  fit  the  re- 
quirements of  the  other.  The  great  central 
truth  that  underlies  and  animates  all,  when 
we  attain  to  it,  can  alone,  with  its  living  and 
elastic  capabilities,  do  that. 

Nor  is  it  a  quite  satisfactory  answer  to 
say  that,  inasmuch  as  the  higher  provinces 
embrace  the  elements  of  the  lower,  the  prin- 
ciples regulative  here  must,  so  far  as  these 
same   factors    go,   rule   there   also.      This 
might  be  true  if  we  really  knew  the  principle. 
But  by  investigation  of  limited  spheres  we 
can  obtain  only  proximate   expressions   of 
the  principle — expressions  which,  in  greater 
spheres,  the  presence  of  the  higher  constitu- 
ents must  temper  and  modify.     It  would  be 
a  rash  and  unwise  obtrusion  of  conceptions 
appropriate  to  one  sphere  into  another  and 
superior,  were  we  to  conclude  that  the  for- 
mula for  evil  and  injury,  so  far  as  material 
and  inanimate  things  are  concerned,  must  also 
be  the  law  of  evil  and  detriment  to  man,  on 
the  ground  that  material  existence  and  an- 
imal life  enter  into  his  composition.     For 
what  is  most  essential,  what  chiefly  makes 
him  man,  introduces  new  elements  into  the 
problem,  and  the  conditions  of  what  is  most 
characteristic    must  not   only   modify,  but 
may  override,  those  of  what  is  accidental, 
temporary,    or    subordinate.       Amputation 
would  be  fatal  to  a  limb,  but  might  be  salu- 
tary, or  even  necessary,  to  the  life  of  the 
body  as  a  whole.     The  higher  considera- 
tions must  therefore  not  only  be  taken  into 
account,  but  must  prevail.     The  physically 
good  may  be  the  morally  and  spiritually 
bad,  and  that  which  is  right  for  the  body 
may  be  wrong  for  the  soul.     It  would  be 
nearer  the  truth  to  reverse  the  order  of  con- 
sideration, to  read  the  lower  in  the  light  of 
the  higher,  and  seek  the  law  for  all  in  that 
which  answers  to  the  supreme  and  complete, 
which  might  then  be  untrue  or  inappropriate 
only  in  proving,  as  regards  some  of  its  bear- 
ings, simply  non-effective  in  more  limited 
cases,  where  they  could  find  no  application. 
As  Professor  Frohschammer  says  of  Darwin- 
ism : — *  Even  supposing  that  man  really  had 
his  origin  in  tills  universal  natural  process, 
he  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  mere  product 
of  eternal  matter  and  force,  but  as  the  real- 
isation and  revelation  of  the  orijrinal  idea  of 
humanity,  which  is  the  determining  princi- 
ple for  which  all  external  things  served  only 
as  means.     Instead  of  making  man  the  pro- 
duct of  the  animal  world,  it  is  far  more 
likely  that  the  animal  world  is  evolved  from 
the  idea  oi  humanity.' 

A  literal  and  unidealistic  extension  of  no- 


tions beyond  their  native  province  is  unphi- 
losophical  and  perilous  to  truth.  It  can  be 
pursued  only  in  disregard  of  the  new  facts — 
the  differentia  of  the  new  province  ;  and  the 
synthesis  must  be  untrue  because  the  analy- 
sis is  incomplete. 

'  The  spirit  of  the  woods  and  hills, 
Of  all  of  life,  of  now,  of  yore, 
Its  function  yet  in  me  fulfils  ; 
I  am  them  all — and  something  more.' 

To  sum  up,  then,  we  say  Mr.  Spencer 
seems  wonderfully  absolute  in  spirit  for  one 
who  would  disown  such  a  principle.  His 
method,  phenomenalist  as  he  is,  is  subjec- 
tive, d  priori  though  without  metaphysical 
basis,  deductive ;  and  while  he  overwhelms 
us  with  examples  from  actual  life,  he  ap- 
proaches the  concrete  only  in  illustration 
after  he  has  developed  his  copclnsions  from 
the  most  general  and  abstract  principles.  It 
is  well,  no  doubt,  that  in  corroboration  of 
his  results  he  should  liberally  adduce  argu- 
ments drawn  from  his  reading  of  fact  and 
history ;  but  coming  in  the  wake,  instead 
of  in  advance,  of  the  propositions  Ihey  are 
summoned  to  support,  it  is  sometimes  difiH- 
cult  to  shake  off  the  suspicion  that  these 
facts  may  have  been  selected  and  their  sig- 
nificance explained  in  the  light  of  a  foregone 
conclusion.  That  there  is  much  that  calls 
for  admiration  in  the  subtlety  of  his  analy- 
sis and  the  boldness  of  his  unflinching  ap- 
plication of  results,  as  well  as  that  there  are 
valuable  and  weighty  truths  in  his  teach- 
ing, though  sometimes  it  may  be  partial  and 
exaggerated,  we  should  be  the  last  to  call 
in  question.  But  the  very  keenness  and 
ingenuity  of  his  dialectic — though  sometimes 
as  narrow  and  partial  as  it  is  sharp  and 
clever — is  apt  to  captivate  and  mislead  him- 
self, no  less  than  to  enslave  his  readers  or 
to  startle  them  into  antagonism.  His  tone 
and  attitude  are  too  much  those  of  the 
doctrinaire  ;  and  in  the  application  of  a  high 
abstract  principle  he  sometimes  seems  to 
ignore  or  forget  patent  facts  or  obvious 
enough  considerations.  A  certain  flexibility 
of  mind  and  openness  to  receive  impressions 
is  no  less  important  in  the  student  of  science 
than  a  genius  for  divining  the  underlying 
principles  by  which  facts  are  connected  and 
explained,  and  it  is  in  that  direction  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's deficiency  appears  to  lie.  He  seems 
first  to  seize  his  principles  and  then  seek 
out  his  facts  ;  and  there  is  in  such  a  method 
a  danger  that  the  theoretic  principle  may  act 
the  pai*t  of  a  loadstone  among  the  facts,  and 
attract  those  of  them  only  which  have  affin- 
ity for  it,  and  that  whatever  will  not  range 
itself  round  such  a  centre  may  be  denied  to 
be  fact,  and  denied  on  that  account  rather 
than  for  any  independent  evidence. 
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That  Law  reigns  in  tho  social  sphere  as 
truly  and  completely  as  in  the  mechanical 
or  chemical,  is  a  prerequisite  admission  to 
his  subject :  otherwise  there  could  be  no  so- 
cial science.  But  his  notion  of  Law  is  too 
much  formed  on  the  material  and  physical 
type,  and  his  scientific  conceptions  are  ap- 
plied to  living  and  moral  beings  with  the 
same  directness  and  untempered  rigidity  as 
to  stellar  masses  or  chemical  atoms,  without 
due  regard  to  the  variety,  subtlety,  and  com- 
plexity of  the  conditions, — of  which  he  is 
neverthele&s  so  careful  to  remind  all  would- 
be  expedieucy  philosophers,  in  urging  the 
need  there  is  for  the  study  of  Sociology. 
Whether  in  mere  disregard  of  the  involved 
and  recondite  character  of  the  data  he  has 
to  deal  with,  or-  ^can  it  be  ? — in  the  belief 
that  they  r  e  so  involved  and  recondite  that 
it  is  hopeless  to  look  for  light  and  direction 
from  their  study  till  they  are  first  illumina- 
ted, he  ascends  to  what  he  consid«!rs  First 
Principles — which  the  data  can  hardly  be 
said  to  liave  suggested — and  thence  confers 
on  them  an  order  and  significance  they  do 
not  possess.  Retiring  into  the  region  of  the 
abstract,  he  becomes  so  pDwerfully  and  ex- 
clusively possessed  by  a  scientific  concep- 
tion, once  firmly  apprehended,  as  to  over- 
look considerations  which  might  not  fail  to 
strike  a  mind  of  far  inferior  grasp,  and 
which,  while  not  invalidating  the  conclusion 
otherwise  -arrived  at,  might  nevertheless 
point  to  a  rectified  form  of  the  truth  it  but 
imperfectly  expresses. 


Art.   IL — Among  the  PropheU. 

In  spite  of  the  tendency  of  modem  progress 
to  sweep  away  all  traces  of  ancient  usage, 
many  customs,  superstitions,  and  festivals 
still  exist  among  the  Christian  nations  of  Eu- 
ropc,which,thougb  little  understood  by  those 
who  practbe  and  celebrate  them,  are  really 
the  perpetuation  of  some  pagan  rites  or  ob- 
servances, the  origin  of  which  is  lost  in  the 
remotest  antiquity.  But  of  all  things  which 
withstand  the  ravages  of  time,  and  resist 
the  inroads  of  modern  civilisation,  the  most 
imperishable  are  those  mystic  doctrines  and 
occult  sciences  which  pretend  to  lift  the 
veil  from  the  secrets  of  futurity,  or  to 
reveal  to  mortal  eyes  the  unknown  and  in- 
visible world.  Science  may  profess  to  fix 
the  limits  of  the  knowable  ;  it  may  demol- 
ish the  fabric  of  superstition  with  the  irre- 
sistible artillery  of  truth  ;  the  reason  may  be 
convinced,  and  man  may  smile  scornfully 


at  the  credulity  of  his  forefathers,  and 
Pharisaically  rejoice  that  he  himself  is  free 
from  such  folly  ;  but  after  all  the  void  re- 
mains unfilled,  the  spirit  still  yearns  to  know 
what  is  beyond  the  limit  of  material  per- 
ception, speculation  again  asserts  itself,  and 
sooner  or  later  superstition,  perhaps  insensi- 
bly, resumes  its  sway.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
old  mystic  ideas  never  really  die  out,  but 
constantly  reappear,  often  in  a  modern  and 
commonplace  dress,  often  identifying 
themselves  with  the  very  results  of  that  sci- 
ence which  would  exterminate  them,  yet 
never  breaking  the  continuity  of  the  chain 
that  links  them  with  the  past.  The  history 
of  Freemasonry,  for  instance,  may  be  traced 
to  a  comparatively  modern  European  origin  ; 
its  ritual  and  legends  may  be  shown  to  be 
mere  pi^es  de  manufacture ;  the  stories  of 
Its  existence  among  remote  tribes,  and  of  its 
boasted  antiquity,  may  be  proved  to  be  en- 
tirely without  foundation  ;  but  after  all  this 
merciless  analysis  there  is  a  residuum,  an 
unknown  quantity  connecting  it,  however 
slightly,  with  older  mysteries,  with  Alche- 
mists, Rosicrucians,  Templars,  Gnostics,  and 
then  by  an  easily  traceable  genealogy  with 
the  Eleusinian  and  Egyptian  mjstcries  them- 
selves. But  if  these  remarks  are  true  of 
Europe,  where  progress  and  change  appear 
to  be  the  universal  law,  with  how  much 
more  force  do  they  apply  to  the  East,  where 
centuries  do  not  alter  so  much  as  the  fashion 
of  a  head-dress  or  the  shape  of  a  water-jar  ? 
There  we  meet  wuth  habits  and  institutions 
which  can  be  proved  to  demonstration  to 
have  prevailed  unaltered  in  a  single  particu- 
lar from  a  period  earlier  than  that  of  which 
history  takes  congnizance. 

We  would  select  from  the  innumerable 
examples  which  the  East  affords  one  in- 
stance of  an  institution  which  exists  at  the 
present  day  in  the  Moslem  world,  and  which 
has  preserved  intact  the  traditions  and  prac- 
tices of  a  remote  antiquity.  We  allude  to 
the  institution  of  the  Dervish  orders  in  Islam, 
which  undoubtedly  represent  the  *  Schools 
of  the  Prophets '  familiar  to  all  readers  of 
the  Old  Testament ;  for  both  are  ascetic  re- 
ligious orders,  both  workers  of  miracles, 
both  holding  public  seanceSy  with  the  object 
of  exciting  religious  enthusiasm  by  music, 
dance,  and  song ;  and  both  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  ecstasy  thus  attained,  uttering 
sentiments  aud  pouring  forth  poetry  which 
claim  to  be  inspired.  It  may  be  objected 
that  there  is  no  comparison  between  the 
grand  denunciation  of  the  inspired  Jewish 
Prophets  and  the  quietist,  speculative  poetry 
of  the  Persian  Dervishes.  There  is  an  ob- 
vious reason  for  the  distinction.  The  Jews 
were  a  fierce,  warUke   people,  involved  in 
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one  continual  struggle  to  maintain  their  na- 
tionality and  independence.  Their  country 
was  the  border-land  between  east  and  west, 
the  real  Derb  el  Gkazawdt  (a  *  road  of 
raids '),  the  battle-field  of  nations  striving  for 
the  empire  of  the  world.  Judsea  was  never 
for  a  moment  secure,  for  if  enemies  from 
without  ceased  to  vex  the  land,  luxury  and 
carelessness  threatened  it  from  within  ;  and 
nothing  could  save  the  Jewish  nation  but  to 
maintain  inviolate  that  Constitution  which 
they  had  received  at  the  hands  of  God,  and 
the  key-stone  of  which  was  the  name  of 
Jehovah.  With  the  establishment  of  the 
monarchy,  and  the  corruption  of  the  primi- 
tive simplicity,  the  safeguards  of  the  nation- 
al prosperity  were  weakened  or  destroyed. 
What  wonder,  then,  that  the  Prophet  poured 
forth  passionate  verses,  and  denounced  the 
wrath  of  God  against  the  offending  people  ? 
With  the  comparatively  modern  Dervishes 
of  Persia  at  the  establishment  of  Islam  the 
case  was  different.  Persians  grandeur  was  a 
thing  of  the  past ;  its  geographical  position 
removed  it  from  the  great  struggles  and  revo- 
lutions that  were  elsewhere  convulsing  socie- 
ty ;  its  national  religion  was'suppressed  if  not 
destroyed  ;  an  alien  faith  and  an  alien  people 
held  indisputable  sway.  There  was  no  scope 
for  political  agitation,  for  with  the  conquer- 
ors active  religion  and  active  politics  were 
one  and  the  same  thing.  The  only  direc- 
tion, therefore,  left  for  national  enthusiasm 
was  to  seek  to  reconcile  the  new  state  of 
things  with  the  old.  The  factions  between 
the  partizans  of  Ali  and  Omar,  which  divid- 
ed Islam  at  the  very  outset  of  it«  career, 
offered  an  easy  point  of  departure,  and  the 
result  was  the  birth  of  a  system,  half  specu- 
lative philosophy  and  half  religious  dogma, 
which  presented  the  old  Persian  ideas  under 
the  garb  of  the  new  Arabian  creed.  Secret 
orders  were  formed  to  perpetuate  and  ex- 
pound these  tenets,  and  from  this  amalga- 
mation of  Persian  theory  and  Semitic  prac- 
tice there  arose  a  new  race  of  prophets,  the 
Dervishes.  Unlike  their  Jewish  predeces- 
sors, however,  they  dared  not  appeal  to  the 
national  feelings,  but  were  forced  to  content 
themselves  witli  appealing  to  the  imagina- 
tion. • 

Tlie  poetry  of  the  Dervishes  was  therefore 
of  necessity  wanting  in  vehemence  and 
grandeur,  but  what  it  lacks  in  this  respect  it 
makes  up  for  in  refined  and  lofty  concep- 
tions and  deep  emotions.  The  Jewish 
prophets  sought  to  attain  prophetical  faculty 
by  fasting  and  other  ascetic  performances  ; 
and,  like  the  Delphic  priestess,  uttered  their 
oracles  when  under  the  influence  of  frenzied 
inspiration.  The  Dervishes  employ  the 
same  means  to  attain  to  the  ecstatic  state  ; 


some  by  agitation  of  the  body,  others  by  si- 
lent contemplation  and  the  gentle  influences 
of  soft  and  calming  music.  Of  these  two 
classes,  the  RifdK  Dervishes  are  the  typical 
representatives  of  the  first ;  the  Mevlevi  of 
the  second.  European  travellers  have  be- 
stowed upon  them  the  uneuphonious  titles  of 

*  Howling  Dervishes '  and  *  Dancing  Der- 
vishes '  respectively. 

The  public  act  of  worship,  whether  per- 
formed by  the  RifaYs  or  the  Mevlevis,  is 
called  zikr,  a  word  which  in  Arabic  means 
both  *  mention '  and  *  remembrance,'  adlicety 
of  the  name  of  God,  by  the  utterance  of 
which  the  effect  is  supposed  to  be  produced^ 
A  Turkish  writer  has  well  defined  the  word 
zikr  as  *  the  union  of  the  heart  and  tongue  in 
invoking  the  name  of  the  Deity.'  We  need 
not  point  out  the  profound  reverence  with 
which  the  Holy  Name  is  regarded  by  the 
Jews,  nor  the  miraculous  powers  attributed  by 
them  to  the  knowledge  or  utterance  of  it,  as 
another  point  of  resemblance  between  tlw 
two  systems. 

The  zikr,  as  practised  by  the  RifaYs,  com- 
mences by  the  Dervishes  present  forming  a 
kind  of  procession,  and  respectfully  salut- 
ing the  sheikh  or  chief  of  the  order,  as  well 
as  the  tablet  on  which  is  inscribed  the  name 
of  the  founder,  after  which  they  take  their 
seats  in  a  circle  and  chant  the  Tekbfr  (i.e., 
the  words  Alldhu  akhar\  and  the  Fatiha, 
or  opening  chapter  of  the  Goran.  The 
sheikh  then  repeats  many  times  in  succes- 
sion the  formula,  la  ildha  ilPAlldh,  *  there  ifi 
no  god  but  God  ;'  and  the  rest  of  the  per- 
formers   respond     by     incessantly    crying 

*  Allah  !'  rocking  themselves  backwards  and 
forwards  as  they  pronounce  the  word. 

Next  a  hymn  in  praise  of  the  Prophet  is 
sung  by  an  officer  who  stands  to  the  right 
of  the  sheikh ;  the  Dervishes  stand  up ; 
their  motions  become  more  violent,  and  the 
words  ya  Allah,  ya  hit,  are  repeated  with 
more  vehemence  than  before.  As  they  become 
more  excited,  one  of  the  number  st«ps  into 
the  middle  of  the  circle,  leading  their  move- 
ments to  the  cadence  of  a  kind  of  anthem, 
called  an  ildki,  which  is  chanted  the  while. 
The  religious  fun  now  grows  fast  and  furi- 
ous, the  performers  take  off  their  turbans, 
and,  still  keeping  in  a  circle,  take  close  or- 
der, press  their  arms  and  shoulders  together, 
and  m  that  position  make  the  circuit  of  the 
hall.  All  this  time  they  continue  their  bowl- 
ings, spring  altogether  from  the  ground,  rock 
themselves  backwards  and  forwards  till  their 
long  hair  sweeps  the  floor  behind  and  before 
them,  and,  in  fine,  behave  as  we  might  ex- 
pect a  party  of  Colney  Hatch  incurables  to 
do  if  addressed  when  dmnk  by  a  sensational 
preacher.     But  as  there  is  a  limit  to  human 
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enduraoce  even  under  the  mtoxicatioD  of  rc' 
limous  excitement,  the  climax  is  soon  reach- 
ea  ;  a  certain  number  reach  the  ecstatic,  oi 
rather  epileptic  state,  and  the  zikr  is  com- 
plete. The  effect  of  these  exhibitions  is  verj 
contagious,  and  spectators  are  often  so  vio- 
lently affected  as  to  be  drawn  by  an  irresisti- 
ble impiiisc  to  take  part  in  them. 

It  is  during  the  last  stage  of  violent,  ma- 
niacal excitement,  that  the  feats  of  gloHs 
and  firo  and  snake-eating,  cutting  the  body 
with  knives,  Ac,  in  which  some  orders  in- 
dulge, are  performed.  The  dance  above  de- 
Bcrioed  is  called  the  deur,  or  '  circle.' 

The  Mevleviyeh,  as  becomes  a  contempla- 
tive sect,  are  much  more  calm  and  dignified 
in  their  mode  of  conducting  the  2ikr :  indeed, 
in  spite  of  the  somewhat  fudicrous  spectacle 
of  a  number  of  grave  and  reverend  gentlemen 
in  long  petticoats  endeavouring  to  emulate 
the  motions  of  a  teetotum,  their  performance 
is  not  without  a  certain  impressive,  devo- 
tional gravity.  This  dance  is  called  Semi, 
and  thchallin  which  it  takes  place  the  Semd 
Khineh.  They  commence  by  seating  thcm- 
flelves  on  sheep-skins  placed  at  equal  dis- 
tances on  tlie  floor,  and  remain  for  about 
half  an  hour  in  an  attitude  of  profound  me- 
ditation. Then  the  sheikh  chants  a  hymn 
in  praise  of  the  Deity,  and  the  whole  assem- 
bly, which  seldom  consists  of  more  than 
twelve  or  thirteen  individuals,  follows  suit 
with  the  Fatiha.  Next  comes  a  '  bidding 
prayer,'  in  which  the  saints  and  worthies  of 
Et  Islam  in  general,  and  of  their  order  in 
|)articular,  are  commemorated,  and  a  blessing 
13  invoked  upon  '  our  lord  the  Sultan,'  and 
the  other  estates  of  the  realm,  concluding 
with  a  prayer  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
Muslims. '  It  is,  in  fact,  a  Mohammedan 
counterpart  of  the  '  bidding  prayer'  which 
prefaces  the  nniversity  sermons  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  Now  comes  the  Sem4  it- 
•elf.  Marching  in  single  file,  with  folded 
arms,  they  range  themselves  on  the  left  of 
the  superior,  and  then  one  after  another 
making  a  profound  obeisance  to  that  officer 
and  to  the  tablet  containing  the  name  of 
'  Hazrati  Mevlana,'  the  founder,  they  begin 
to  spin  round  the  hall  with  closed  eyes, 
head  slightly  inclined,  and  arms  spread  wide 
apart,  the  right  palm  turned  upwards  and 
the  left,  downwards. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Soma  the  sheikh 
himself  takes  part  in  it,  and  when  it  is  over 
he  dismisses  the  assembly  with  another 
'bidding  prayer,'  and  another  repetition  of 
the  F&tiha.  During  the  whole  of  the  enter- 
tainment the  orchestra,  consisting  of  fifes 
(nai)  and  small  drums,  continues  to  play  a 
monotonous  and  plaintive  air. 

That  the  assemblies   of  the  Jewish  pro- 
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phets  were  of  a  similar  character, — exhibi- 
tions of  sacred  songs,  muMc,  dancing,  and 
religious  enthusiasm,  calculated  to  produce 
ecstatic  excitement  in  both  performer  and 
spectator, — we  know  from  the  Bible  itself. 
When  Samuel  anoints  Saul,  we  And  hiin  sav- 
ing:— 

'  After  that  thou  shalt  come  to  t1ie  hitl  of 
God,  where  is  the  garrison  of  the  Philistines: 
and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  tliou  art 
come  thither  to  the  city,  that  thou  shalt 
meet  a  company  of  prophets  coming  down 
from  the  hign  place  witu  a  jisultcry,  and  a 
tabret,  and  a  pipe,  and  a  harp,  before  them; 
and  the;  shell  prophesy  :  and  tlie  spirit  of 
the  Lord  will  come  upon  thee,  and  thou 
shalt  prophesy  with  them,  and  shalt  be 
turned  into  another  mao.'* 

And  later  on  ; — 

'  And  Baul  sent  messengers  to  take  David  : 
and  when  they  saw  the  company  of  the  pru- 
pbets  prophesying,  and  Samuel  standing  as 
appointed  over  them,  the  Spirit  of  God  was 
upon  the  messengers  of  Haul,  and  they  also 
prophesied.  And  when  it  was  told  Saul,  he 
sent  other  messengers,  and  they  prophesied 
likewise.  And  Saul  sent 'messengers  again 
the  third  time,  and  they  prophesied  also. 
Then  went  he  also  to  Ramah  :  .  .  .  .  and 
the  Spirit  of  Ood  was  upon  him  also,  and 
he  went  on,  and  prophesied,  until  he  came  to 
Nuoth  in  Ramah.     And  he  stripped  off  his 


The  parallel  between  this  description  and 
the  account  above  given  of  a  Dcr\-islies'  Zikr 
is  too  obvious  to  need  comment  Of  course 
I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  snch  men  as 
Samuel  and  Elijah  merely  nurtured  ororgan- 
iscd  societies  for  the  development  of  a  sys- 
tem of  religion  founded  upon  emotional  ex- 
citement alone.  The  Bible  history  no  doubt 
conveys  the  distinct  impression  that  they 
were' religious  refonncrs  acting  under  direct 
Divine  inspiration ,  and  their  connection  witli 
the  schools  of  the  prophets  is  indepcndciit  of 
their  higher  mis»on.  The  sacred  narrative, 
however,  at  the  same  time  more  than  hints 
that  these  schools  were  to  a  certain  extent 
th(L  secular  means  or  organisation  through 
which  the  prophets  carried  out  their  mission, 
and  without  derogating  from  the  sanctity  of 
the  prophetic  office  or  the  grandeur  of  the 
character  of  individual  prophets,  we  may  with 
advantage  inquire  into  the  nature  of  this 
secular  organisation.  In  the  absence  of  any 
express  account,  then,  of  the  '  schools  of  the 
prophets'  in  Holy  Writ,  we  have  endeavoured 
to  contribute  something  towards  the  study  of 
them,  by  describing  an  analogous  organisation 

*  1  Sam.  X.  S,  e.  f  1  Sam.  xix.  30-34. 
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existing  in  the  East  at  the  present  day.  The 
key-note  to  the  system  of  Dervish  philoso- 
phy is  that  the  human  soul  is  an  emanation 
from  God,  and  that  it  is  always  seeking  and 
yearning  to  rejoin  the  source  from  which  it 
sprung.  Ecstasy  is  the  means  by  which  a 
nearer  intercourse  is  attained,  total  absorp- 
tion in  the  Deity  the  ultimate  object  to  be 
desired. 

But  perliaps  the  best  way  of  elucidating 
these  mystic  doctrines  is  to  let  the  poets, 
their  legitimate  exponents,  tell  their  own 
tale.  It  is  always  under  this  allegorical  po- 
etical veil  that  the  mysteries  of  the  sect  are 
presented  to  the  non-initiated. 

Mevlavf  Rdrnf,  the  founder  of  the  Mevlavl 
order,  is  the  author  of  a  poem  called  the 
*  Mesnavi,'  in  six  long  books,  in  which  the 
entire  system  is  expounded.  Like  most 
oriental  works,  the  principal  ideas  in  the 
volume  are  few,  but  they  are  repeated  over 
and  over  again  in  every  possible  combina- 
tion, and  illustrated  by  innumerable  tales, 
legends,  and  conceits.  A  complete  analy- 
sis of  the  Mesnavi  would  require  a  large 
volume  by  itself,  but  the  translation  of  a  few 
of  the  opening  pages  will  suffice  to  give  a 
notion  of  the  contents  and  of  the  style  in 
which  the  dogmas  are  inculcated  by  precept 
and  parable,  by  alternations  from  '  grave  to 
gay,  from  lively  to  severe.' 

As  the  sema^  a  mystic  dance  which  is  the 
distinguishing  feature  in  a  Mevlaviyeh  zikr^ 
commences  with  the  plaintive  music  of  the 
nai  or  reed-pipe,  so  the  Mesnavi  opens  with 
the  Song  of  the  Reed — a  description  of  the 
/  power  of  music.  In  the  following  version 
we  have  considerably  abridged  the  original, 
neglecting  the  frequent  repetitions  and  di- 
gressions, but  we  have  not  ventured  to  alter 
a  single  expression  or  to  introduce  a  new 
idea. 

THE    SONG    OP    THE   REED. 

List  to  the  reed  that  now  with  gentle  strains 
Of  separation  from  its  home  complalnB. 

• 

00 wn  where  the  waving  rushes  grow, 
I  murmured  with  the  passing  blast ; 

And  ever  in  my  notes  of  woe 
There  live  the  echoes  of  the  past. 

My  breast  is  pierced  with  sorrow's  dart. 
That  I  my  piercinjir  wail  may  raise  ; 

Ah  me  I  the  lone  and  widowed  heart 
Most  ever  weep  for  bygone  days. 

My  voice  is  heard  in  every  throng, 

Where  moamers  weep  and  f^ruests  rejoice  ; 

And  men  interpret  still  my  sonflf 
In  concert  with  their  passion's  voice. 

Thoogh  plainly  cometh  forth  my  wail, 

'Tis  never  bared  to  mortal  ken ; 
As  soul  from  body  hath  no  veil, 

Yet  is  the  soal  unseen  of  men. 


Not  simple  airs  my  lips  expire, 
Bat  blasts  that  carry  death  or  life  ; 

That  blow  with  love's  tempestuous  fire. 
That  rage  with  love's  tempestuous  strife. 

I  soothe  the  absent  lover's  pain, 
The  jealous  suitor's  breast  I  move  ; 

At  once  the  antidote  and  bane, 
I  favour  and  I  conquer  love. 

So  sinj^  the  reed,  but  its  mysterious  song 

No  ear  attuned  to  harmony  devours  ; 
Music  that  doth  not  to  the  a^e  belong, 

Dies  out  symphonious  with  the  dyinf;  ho'urs. 
Tastes  are  proportioned  to  the  natural  powers  ; 

None  but  the  fishes  revel  in  the  stream, 
And  none  take  pleasure  in  these  words  of  ours 

Whoseliearts  are  strangers  to  the  heavenly 
beam. 

Peace  !  it  were  better  we  should  seek  another 
theme. 

Take  back  this  goblet,  boy, — thy  boasted  wine 
Sparkles  less  brightly  than  our    sparkling 
wit  ; 

Nay !  we  succumb  not  to  the  drink  divine, 
'Tis  we  that  steal  away  the  sense  of  it. 

*  We  live  and  die,'  ye  Fay.    It  were  more  fit 
To  say  that  we  ourselves  are  life  and  death  ; 

Here  is  the  very  rock  on  which  ye  split — 
Matter  and  spirit.     But  I  waste  my  breath. 
The  ears  of  deaf  men  hear  not   what  the 
preacher  saith. 

Wherefore  blind  captives  will  ye   hug  your 
chain,' 
And  bless  the  net  that  doth  your  limbs  en- 
fold? 
Why  will  ye  live  the  slaves  of  loss  and  gain. 

And  barter  precious  liberty  for  gold  ? 
What  thoupfh  your  water  jar  the  ocean  hold  ? 

'Tis  but  the  scanty  pittance  of  a  day, 
Compared  with  long  eternity.Q  Behold, 
Fast  as  ye  fill,  the  waters  waste  away, 
Seek  then  the  fount  of  Love,  for  Love  flows  on 
for  aye. 

Even  the  lowly  earth  hath  dared  to  rise. 

For  that  in  Love  she  taketh  such  deliglit, 
And  sits  enthroned  above  the  darkling  skies,' 

Gazing  for  ever  on  I^is  rising  light. 
Moses,  erewhlle,  fell  fainting  *  at  the  sight 

Of  that  fierce  flame  descended  from  above, 
Which  thrilled  the  very  mountains  with  af- 
fright, 
And    made    grey    Sinai's    firm    foundations 

move — 
'Twas  but  a  scintillation  from  the  fire  of 
Love. 

How  shall  I  hope  to  make  my  meaning  plain. 
Who  sing  thus  faintly  as  the  rushes  moan  ? 

Ah,  me  I  the  sweetest  singer  sings  in  Tain 
Unless  the  language  of  his  song  be  known. 

The  garden's  beauty  has  for  ever  flown, 
No  perfumed  odours  float  upon  the  air. 

Bat  the  sad  nightingale  f  who  sits  alone, 
Upon  the  rose-tree  singeth  still,  how  fair 
Tue  tender  blossoms  and  the  sweet  young 
flow'rets  were. 

*  Cor&n,  vii.  139.  'But  when  his  Lord  ap- 
peared with  glory  in  the  mount.  He  reduced  it 
to  dust.     And  Moses  fell  down  fainting.' 

f  The  bulbul  in  Eastern  poetry  is  always  fa- 
bled to  be  in  love  with  tiierose,  and  its  plaintive 
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Nature's  prreat  secret  let  me  now  reliedrse — 
Long^  have  I  pondered  o*er  the  wondrous  tale, 

How  Love  immortal  fills  the  universe, 
Tarrying  till  mortals  shall  His  presence  hail  ; 

But  man,  alas  I  hath  interposed  a  veil, 
And  liove  behind  the  lover's  self  doth  hide. 

Shall  Love's  great  kindness  pnive  of  no  avail  1 
When  will  ye  cast  the  veil  of  ^nse  aside, 
Content,  in  finding  Love,  to  lose  all  else  be- 
side? 

Love's  radiance  shineth  round  about  our  heads 

As  sportive  sunbeams  on  the  waters  play  ; 
Alas,  we  revel  in  the  light  He  sheds. 

Without  reflecting  back  a  single  ray. 
The  human  soul,  so  reverend  preachers  say, 

Is  ns  a  mirror  to  reflect  Qod's  grace. 
Keep  then  its  surface  bright  while  yet  ye  may. 

For  in  a  mirror  with  a  dusty  face 

The  brightest  object  leaveth  not  the  faintest 
trace. 


STORr  OF  THE  KING  AND  THE  MAIDEN. 

Facts  may  perchance  more  eloquently  speak. 
When  love  by  language  cannot  be  defined. 

When  verses  fail,  and  words  are  all  too  weak  ; 
Wherefore  give  ear  with  an- attentive  mind. 

A  mighty  monarch  (so  the  tale  I  find 
In  ancient  writings),  on  a  summer  day. 

Rode  forth  to  chase  the  nimble-footed  hind  : 
But  in  a  forest  where  he  chanced  to  stray, 
Love's  treacherous  toils  were  spread,  and  he 
became  the  prey. 

A  lovely  maiden  by  a  cottage  door 

With    sudden    passion    fired    his    amorous 
breast ; 
The  girl  was  coy,  but  then  her  sire  was  poor. 

And  she  ambitious :  need  I  tell  the  rest. 
How  both  soon  yielded  to  the  king's  request  ? 

But  human  pleasures  so  uncertain  are. 
Soon  that  fair  muid  lay  sick  and  sore  distressed. 

So  doth  one  oft  seek  water  from  afar. 

And  having  found  it,  straightway  break  his 
water-jar. 

The  chief  physicians  of  the  country  round 

Came  to  the  court  to  exerdse  their  skill ; 
But  those  whose  practice  was  the    most  re- 
nowned. 
In  this  case,  strange  to  say,  succeeded  ill ; 
For  simple,  drench,  electuary,  and  pill,  *■ 

Served  but  to  heighten  the  fair  maid's  dis- 
ease.: 
And  inasmuch  as  boastful  man's  '  I  will ' 
Avaiieth  nought  without  *  if  Allah  please,' 
The  learned  doctors  failed  to  give  the  damsel 
ease. 

When  his  beloved  could  get  no  relief. 
The  king  did  straightway  to  the  mosque  re- 
pair. 

To  make  atonement,  and  pour  out  his  grief 
To  Him  who  only  could  remove  his  care  ; 

And  as  he  ley  upon  the  pavement  there. 
With  sighs  and  weeping  his  appeal  he  urged. 

When  on  Love's  waters  he  had  cast  his  prayer, 
That  sea  divine  with  sympathy  upsurged. 
And  from  its  troubled  waves  a  halcyon  form 
emerged. 


note  is  supposed  to  be  a  lamentation  for  unre- 
quited passion. 


An  ancient  man  with  prArments  snowy  white 

Appeared  before  his  fascinated  eyes. 
And  said :    '  Thou  bast  found  favour  in    the 
sight 

Of  AUi^i,  wherefore  I  command  tliee  rise 
And  wait  the  issue.'    In  intense  surprise. 

The  royal  suppliant  to  his  feet  upstarted. 
He  had  lain  down  to  sleep  in  woful  guise. 

Slave    of  a    slave    girl,  wan    and    broken- 
hearted. 

He  rose  a  king,  and  to  his  home  departed. 

Nest  mom  a  stranger  to  the  palace  came. 

An  ancient  man,  but  dignified  in  mien  ; 
His  face — his  snowy  garb  the  very  same 

Which  erst  the  king  had  in  his  vision  seen. 
But  little  tarrying  made  the  king,  I  ween. 

To  ask  his  errand  ;  but.  obeisance  made. 
He  led  the  way,  and  passed  behind  the  screen 
.   Into  the  chamber  where  the  beauteous  maid 

Like  a  bruised  lily  on  her  bed  of  pain  was 
laid. 

A  hasty  glange  that  strange  physician  threw 
Upon  the  maid,  and  speedily  divined 

The  secret  source  of  all  her  ills,  and  knew 
That  hers  was  but  a  sickness  of  the  mind, 

A  broken  heart,  that  only  love  could  bind. 
No  words  he  spake,  but  motioned  with  his 
head. 

That  all  should  go  forth,  leaving  him  behind. 
Then  sat  him  down  beside  the  maiden's  bed. 
And  to  the  theme  of  love  the  conversation  led. 

Gently  be  took  her  hand  within  his  own. 
And  bade  her  tell  the  sorrows  of  her  heart ; 

But  she,  persisting  there  was  nought  to  own, 
Parriea  his  questions  with  a  woman's  art. 

Nor  of  her  history  would  one  word  impart. 
Then  spake  he  to  her  of  her  native  land. 

Yet  did  no  teardrop  at  the  mention  start, 
Till  at  the  last,  while  yet  he  held  her  hand. 
He  whispered  in  her  ear  the  name  of  Samar- 
cand. 

Scarce  had  he  uttered  that  beloved  name 

Ere  the  weak  pulse  which  in  his  hand  he  held 
Throbbed  with  quick  beats,  her  colour  went  and 
came. 
While  to  her  lustrous    eyes  the    teardrops 
welled, 
And  her  fair  bosom  with  emotion  swelled. 
'  Oh  I   Samarcand,'  she  cried,  and  wept  full 
sore. 
For  now  the  secret  could  not  be  withheld, 
'Shall  I  behold  thy  Gli&tifar*  no  more. 
Where  my  brave  goldsmith  dwelt  in  happy 
times  of  yore  ? ' 

Bidding  her  dry  her  tears,  the  sage  withdrew. 
And  with  these  strange  unwelcome  tidings 
fraught, 
Rejoined  the  king,  who  when  the  facts  he  knew 

Held  his  own  bosom's  happlnef^  as  naught 
Compared  with  hers  he  loved,  nor  did  a  thought 

Of  jealous  meanness  rankle  in  his  breast ; 
But  tor  a  trusty  messenger  he  sought. 
And  charged  him  straightway  to  depart  in 

quest 
Of  him  whose  absence  robbed  that  fair  young 
maid  of  rest. 


*  Name  of  a  certain  quarter  in  Samarcand. 
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The  simple  ^Idsmith,  easily  deceived 
By  the  fair  promises  that  envov  made. 

Set  oat  UF>on  his  journey,  and  believed 

The  treacherous  voice  within  his  breast  which 
said. 

'  Now  shalt  thou  join  thine  own  beloved  maid, 
Now  doth  thy  sleepinsr  luck  at  length  awake ! ' 

Alas !  he  knew  not  he  hnd  been  betrayed, 
That  'twas  Azr&el's*  gfloomy  self  that  spake, 
And  urged  him  on  this  fatal  stop  with  joy  to 
take. 

With  her  younpr  lover  once  more  at  her  side, 
The  p:irl  recovered,  and  the  longed-for  day 

That  should  transform  her  to  a  happy  bride 
Was  drawing  nigh ;  when  to  their  great  dis- 
may 

The  youth  in  turn  upon  a  sick  bed  lay  ; 
His  manly  beauty  and  the  roseate  hue 

Of  health  and  freshness  faded  all  away  ; 
And  she  who  erst  had  panted  for  the  view, 
Shuddered  to  look  on  nim,  so  weak  and  wan 
he  grew. 

A  deadly  potion  had  wrought  all  this  ill, 

By  that  physician  secretly  prepared ; 
For  well  he  knew  in  his  mysterious  skill 

That  the  fair  maid  had  been  by  beauty  snared. 
And  for  the  youth  without  it  nothing  cared. 
Poor  lad  !  his,  f&ir  face  brought  him  all  this 
pain  I 
But  thus  with  many  another  has  it  fared. 
The  peacock's  plumage  proves  the  creature's 

bane. 
And  for  his  pomp  and  power  U  many  a  mon- 
arch slain. 

She  who  for  love  of  him  had  well  nigh  died. 
Unmoved  at  last  beheld  him  pass  away  ; 

•  To-day  Death  marks  me  for  its  own,'  he  cried, 
'  To-morrow  ye  in  turn  sliall  be  its  prey  ! 

Shadows  move  on,  but  each  returning  day 
Upon  their  former  places  are  they  found. 

Life  is  a  rock,  and  all  we  do  or  say 

Is  echoed  back  ;  for  rocks  re-echo  sound. 
And  Nature  ever  moves  in  one  unvarying 
round.' 

-Herein  behold  a  wondrous  mystery  : 

The  simple  soul  hath  wasted  all  her  love 
On  earthly  things  that  fade  away  and  die. 

Nor  heedeth  aught  of  better  things  above. 
Till  Reason  smites  the  idol  down  to  prove 

How  foul  may  be  the  thing  for  ^(rhich  she 
prays. 
Ye  know  not  how  the  Immortal  Councils  move, 

And  yet  ye  say  this  is  no  just  God's  ways  ; 

He  heals  the  maid,  'tis  true,  but  her  beloved 
He  slays. 

So  when  that  ancient  Prophet  Khizrf  slew 
A  youth,  though  unprovoked  by  word  or  deed. 

Not    even  Moses,  Heaven's  own  spokesman,} 
knew 
That  heaven's  justice  caused  the  lad  to  bleed. 

All  ye  who  move  in  one  small  sphere,  take  heed 
That  ye  judge  not  of  things  beyond  your  ken, 

As  did  the  Bagdad  parrot — ^you  may  read 
The  tale  a^ain,  for  these  are  moments  when 
Even  a  parrot,  as  oft  they  do,  may  preach  to 
men. 


•  The  angel  of  death. 
Elias.  see  Codln,  chap.  y. 
Moses  is  called  Kciim  Allah,  Qod's  spok 
man. 
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THE    PARROT    OF   BAGDAD. 

In  far-famed  Bagdad,  in  a  druggist's  shop. 
There  lived  a  parrot,  such  a  clever  bird, 

That  passengers  in  the  bazaar  would  stop 
To  hf^r  him  ;  he  could  utter  every  word 

Of  the  '  First  Chapter  ; '  I  have  even  heard 
That  the  Imam  was  seriously  vexed 

Because  the  parrot's  reading  was  preferred 
To  his  own  services,  on  this  pretext, 
That  Polly  threw  so  much  more  feeling  in 
the  text. 

One  day  a  cat  intent  upon  a  mouse 

Caused  the  poor  parrot  a  tremendous  fright, 

By  dashing  unawares  into  the  house  ; 
Extremely  disconcerted  at  the  sight, 

Our  parrot  spreads  his  wings,  and  taking  flight 
Upwards  towards  the  ceiling,  straight  pro- 
poses 

Aloft  and  out  of  danger  to  alight 
Upon  a  shelf,  where  stood  some  oil  of  roses. 
Destined  for  Beys'  and  Pashas'  plutocratic 
noses. 

He  gained  the  shelf,  but  in  his  haste,  alas  I 
Upset  the  bottles  with  a  dreadful  crash  ; 

His  master  turned  and  saw  the  gilded  glass 
With  all  its  precious  contents  gone  to  smash  ; 

And  being  a  man  by  nature  rather  rash. 
And  apt  to  be  by  quick  impulses  led. 

He  seized  his  pipe-stem,  made  a  sudden  dash 
At  the  offender,  struck  him  on  the  head. 
And  stretched  him  on  the  ground,  to  all  ap. 
pearance  dead. 

He  was  not  killed,  but  from  that  very  day 
A  change  came  over  the  unlucky  brute. 
His  crest  and  topmost  feathers  fell  away, 

Leavin^r  him  bald  as  the  proverbial  coot ; 
But,  worse  than  that,  he  had  become    quite 
mute. 
That  pious  language  for  which  heretofore 
The  folks  had  held  him  in  such  high  repute — 
His  quips  and  jokes  were  silenced,  and  no 

more 
Attracted  crowds  of  buyers  round  the  drug- 
gist's door. 

Alike  in  vain  the  wretched  druggist  tries 

To  make  him  speak,  by  foul  means  and  by  fair  ; 
Even  a  mirror  held  before  his  eyes 

Elicits  nothing  but  a  Vacant  stare. 
When  all  else  failed,   the   druggist    took    to 
prayer. 
And  then  to  cursing  ;  but  it  did  no  good, 
For  Heaven  refused  to  meddle  in  the  affair. 
'Tis  strange  that  men  should  act  as  though 

they  could 
Cajole  or  frighten  Heaven  into  a  yielding 
mood. 

At  length,  when  he  had  given  the  matter  up, 
There  came  an  old  man  in  a  dervish'  cloak. 

With  head  as  bare  as  any  china  cup. 
Whereon  the  bird,  who  always  liked  a  joke, 

Chuckled  aloud,  his  sulky  silence  broke 
For  the  first  time  since  the  untoward  event/ r 

And  thus  in  sympathising  accents  spoke — 
Though  with  an  air  of  ill-disguised  content — 
'  Halloo,   old    boy  I    have   you    upset   your 
master's  scent  ? '  '        ' 

He  carried  his  analogy  too  far — 

And  so  do  more  than  half  the  world  beside  : 
They  say  that  such  things  are  not,  or  they  are, 

And  on  experience  alone  decide. 
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Tbu9  the  immortal  Abdala  who  preside 
Over  the  spheres  can  be  perceived  of  few. 

Yet  their  existence  cannot  ba  denied  ; 
And  of  two  tliinjifs  submitted  to  their  view. 
Men  still  receive  the  false  one  and  reject  the 
trae. 

Two  insects  on  the  selfsame  blossom  thrive, 
Equal  in  form  and  hue  and  strenprth  of  wing  ; 

Yet  this  one  brings  home  honey  to  the  hive, 
While  that  one  carries  nothing  but  a  sting. 

So  from  one  bank  two  beds  of  rushes  spring. 
Drawing  their  moisture  from  the  selfsame 
rill ; 

Yet  as  the  months  the  alternate  seasons  bring. 
The  stalks  of  one  kind  will  with  sugar  fill. 
The  other  kind  will  be  but  hollow  rushes  still. 

Soil,  whether  rich  or  poor,  is  one  to  see  ; 

Two  men  maj  be  alike  in  outward  show  ; 
Yet  one  an  angel  and  a  friend  may  be, 

And  one  a  devil  and  a  mortal  foe. 
Two  streams  may  in  the  selfsame  valley  flow, 

With  equal  clearness  may  their  waters  run  ; 
But  he  who  tastes  of  them  alone  may  know 

Which  is  the  sweet  and  which  thb  bitter 
one ; 

?or  nought  is  what  it  seems  of  all  things 
'ueath  the  sun. 

• 

A  prophet  s  miracles  wh^n  brought  to  test 

Will  conquer  the  magician's  vain  pretence ; 
And  yet  alike  the  claims  of  either  rest 

On  controvening  our  experience. 
And  foiling  our  imperfect  human  sense. 

Behold,  when  Israel's  freedom  is  at  stake, 
Moses  throws  down  his  rod  in  their  defence  ; 

Their  rods,  too,  Pharaoh's  skilled  magicians 
take. 

Nor  is  the  difference  seen  till  his  becomes  a 
snake. 

See  how  the  tricksy  ape  will  imitate 
Each^uman  being  he  may  chance  to  see. 

And  fancy,  in  his  self-conceited  pate, 
'  I  do  this  action  quite  as  well  as  he.' 

Thus  does  the  sinner  ofttimes  bend  the  knee. 
And  in  the  mosque  prefer  his  sad  complaint. 

Till  in  his  own  eyes  he  appears  to  be 
No  whit  less  pious  than  the  humble  saint — 
Ay,  and  the  world  believes  his  sanctimonious 
feint. 

You  call  him  saint,  and  he  is  well  content 

To  be  a  hardened  sinner  all  the  same  ; 
But  call  him  sinner,  he  will  straight  resent 

The  insult,  and  repudiate  the  name, 
As  though  'twere  in  the  word  that  lay  the 
shame. 
And  not  in  him  to  whom  the  name  applies. 
The    senseless   pitcher   should    not    bear    the 
blame, 
When  in  the  well  itself  the  foulness  lies. 
But  man  still  seeks  to  cheat  his  own  and 
others'  eyes. 

I  saw  a  man  who  laid  him  down  to  sleep 
Beside  a  fire  one  cold  and  wintry  night. 

When  lo  I  a  burning  cinder  chanced  to  leap 
Oat  of  the  hearth,  and  on  his  lips  alight ; 

Whereat  he  started  up  in  sudden  fright, 
And  spat  it  out,  and  roared  aloud  with  pain. 

Without  perceiving  them,  that  luckless  wight^ 
Had  swallowed  cinders  o'er  and  o'er  again. 
But  the  first  one  that  burnt  him  made  its 
presence  plain. 


To  save  the  body  from  what  harms  or  kills 
Wise  Providence  this  sense  of  pain  employs  ; 

So  too  the  spirit's  various  griefs  and  ills 
May  prove  at  last  a  stepping-stone  to  joys. 

In  earthly  pain  this  hope  the  sufferer  buoys. 
That  skilful  leeches  make  the  body  whole  ; 

But  when  some  overpow'ring  grief  destroys 
Our  peace,  we  fly  to  Him  who  heals  tbe  soul — 
Who  holds  both  life  and  death  in  His  supreme 
control. 

Physicians  mend  whate'er  has  gone  amiss. 
To  give  sick  men  relief  from  present  woe 

He  overturns  the  crumbling  edifice. 
That  he  may  build  it  up  again — as  though 

A  man  his  dwelling-place  might  overthrow. 
And  find  a  treasure  where  the  cottage  stood. 

With  which  to  build  a  palace  ; — even  so 
•To  cleanse  the  river-bed  you  dam  the  flood — 
To  heal  the  wound,  you  pare  the  flesh  that 
taints  the  blood. 

But  how  shall  we  define  the  infinite  ? 

How  shall  we  fix  each  fresh  and  varying 
phase 
That  flits  for  aye  across  our  baffled  sight. 

And  makes  us  faint  and  giddy  as  we  gaze? 
Yet,  with  his  call,  the  fowler  oft  essays 

To  bring  the  errant  hawk  within  his  reach  ; 
So  when  men  wander  in  life's  devious  ways. 

The  dervish,  too,  may  utter  human  speech. 

And  in  mere  mortal  words  immortal  truths 
may  teach. 

Ye  who  would* search  into  the  truth,  beware 

Of  false  instructors,  who  assume  tlie  name 
Of  dervish,  and  the  woollen  garment  wear 

Only  to  hide  their  inward  sin  and  shame. 
Like  false  Museilima,*  who  dared  to  claim 

The  honours  due  to  Ahmed's  f  self  alone  ; 
Till  in  God's  time  the  retribution  came. 

Good  wine  and  bad  are  by  their  perfume 
known. 

And  only  in  results  are  truth  and  falsehood 
shown. 


THE    JEWISH    VIZIER. 

Once  on  a  time  there  lived  a  king — a  Jew, 
Who  held  so  firmly  by  the  ancient  law. 
That  nought  could  make  him  recognise  the 
new ; 
In  Moses  and  in  Jesus  he  but  saw 
Rivals — and  knew  not  that  these  planets  draw 
Their  borrowed  light  from  God's  all  glorious 
sun. 
He,  in  whose  eyesight  there  should  be  a  flaw, 
Seeth  two  objects  where  there  is  but  one  ; 
Alas  I  that  perfect  senses  are  vouchsafed  to 
none. 

The  monarch's  vizier,  a  soft-spoken  man, 
Thus  gave  him  counsel :  '  Sire,  the  common- 
weal 
Profiteth  nothing  by  thy  present  plan. 

Putting  the  Christians  down  by  fire  and  steel 
But  makes  the  misbelieving  dogs  conceal 
Their  strange  beliefs,  while  holding  to  them 
still. 
I  have  a  deeper  project  to  reveal, 


*  A  rival  of  Mohammed  in  pretensions  to  pro- 
phesy, 
f  Mohammed. 
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Whereby  these  Christians  shall  each  other 

kill, 
And  on  the  impious  brood  the  VXitg  shall  h 

his  will. 

*  I  will  stand  up  before  thy  majesty. 
And  plea4  in  this  oppressed  folks  defence  ; 

Whereat  thoa  shait.in  seeming  choler  be. 
As  who  would  punish  me  for  such  offence. 

But  lest  they  gauge  the  depths  of  our  pretence, 
Nor  give  us  credence,  do  not  hold  thy  hand. 

But  maim  and  torture  me  with  viofence, 
And  on  my  forehead  set  a  shameful  brand, 
And  drive  me  forth  with  ignominy  from  the 
land.' 


M^ 


The  king  agreed,  and  drove  the  vizier  forth. 
As  one  in  tribulation  and  disgrace. 

The  Christians,  deeming  him  a  man  of  worth, 
A  martyr  to  his  kindness  for  their  race. 

Gave  him  a  shelter,  and  the  foremost  place 
In  their  assemblies  ;  nay,  his  advent  there 

Seemed   like    an    earnest    of   fresh    heavenly 
grace ; 
Alas  1  they  knew  not  that  his  words  so  fair 
Would  prove  nought  else  but  a  delusion  and 
a  snare.  ' 

O  Ood,  our  pathway  is  with  snares  beset. 
And  we,   borne  earthward  by  our  sensual 
greed, 
Like  birds  are  tangled  in  the  fowler's  net. 

Again  our  spirits  by  Thy  hand  are  freed. 
Again  lust-lured  into  the  toils  we  speed  ; 

We  catch  the  mice  that  rob  our  threshing- 
floor 
With  traps  and  springes,  but  we  take  no  heed 
Thougu  each  day  pilfers  from  our  heavenly 

store, 
And  opportunities  are  lost  for  evermore. 

The  steel  once  smitten,  many  a  brilliant  spark 
Emits,  and  these  the  willing  heart  receives ; 

When  lo  I  the  thief  approaches  in  the  dark 
And  puts  the  sparks  out  one  by  one,  and 
leaves 

The  heart  all  unillumined.     But  the  thieves 
Are  powerless,  Liord  I  if  only  Thou  art  nigh. 

If  Thou  art  with  us.  Lord,  no  man  deceives  ; 
And  though  a  thousand  in  our  pathway  lie. 
Not  one  can  e*er  escape  the  Ueaveh-directed 
eye. 

Thy  hand  of  power  doth  every  night  set  free 
Unnumbered    souls    from    their     corporeal 
snares  ; 

And  prisoners  taste  the  sweets  of  liberty. 
And  emperors  shake  off  their  imperial  cares. 

Such  is  the  semblance  which  the  dervish  wears, 
*  Asleep,  yet  waking,'  *  to  the  eyes  of  men. 

Bach  natural  law  a  false  construction  bears. 
The  hand  that  writes  it  is  unseen,  and  then 
The  world  ascribes  the  action  to  the  moving 
pen. 

When  deepf^st  slumber  doth  the  sense  unfold. 

Into  the  desert  of  the  Infinite 
Men's  spirits  wander  free  and  uncontrolled ; 

But  when  the  Morning.  armM  for  the  fight 
With  golden  buckler  and  with  sword  of  li^fht. 

Drives  off  his  dusky  foeman  Night,  the  herd 
Of  souls  return  to  their  accustomed  site : 

Theu  is  the  falconer's  shrill  whistle  heard. 

And  to  his  master's  hand  returns  the  errant 
bird. 

♦  Cortin,  xvUi.  17. 


When  morning's  beams  illumine  all  the  earth, 
And  the  bright   eaglet  plumes  his  radiant 
wings. 
Then,  like  the  angel  who  presides  at  birth,* 
'  He,  who  divideth  flight    from   darkness,'  f 
brings 
The  spirits  back  from  their  late  wanderings. 
But  though  He  loose  their  bridles,  He  doth 
keep 
The  spirits  tethered  by  mysterious  strings 
Eacn  to  its  body.— Such  a  mystery  deep 
Lies  in  the  thought  of  '  Death  and  his  twin- 
brother,  Sleep.' 

Thus  doth  He  keep  them  free  from  every  harm  ; 
I/ike  the  '  Companions  of  the  Cave '  %  they 
lie — 
Or  like  the  ark  of  Noah,  serene  and  calm. 

While  life's  fierce  tempests  pass  unheeded  by. 
Ah  I  if  no  '  seal  were  set  upon. thine  eye 
And  on  thine  ear,'§  thou   mighest   surely 
learn 
That  watchful  Providence  is  ever  nigh  ; 
Did  He  not  make  their  safety  His  concern. 
Ne'er  would  the  Seven  Sleepers  to  the  world 
return. 

It  is  not  good  to  be  too  wide  awake  ; 

Hear  what  poor  Laila  to  the  Prince  replies. 
'  Is  it,'  he  asks  in  wonder, '  for  thy  sake 

Majniin  distracted  to  the  desert  flies  ? ' 
'  Ah,'  said  the  maid,  '  thou  hast  not  Majniin's 
eyes.' 

Nor  is  it  good  to  trust  too  much  in  dreams, 
For  phantoms  oft  before  the  sleeper  rise  : 

He  clasps  a  form  that  like  an  angel  seems, 

And  wakes  to  curse  the  flends  with  which  the 
dreamland  teems. 

The  bird  is  flying  in  the  heaven  above. 
Its  shadow  flitteth  on  the  earth  beneath. 

Like  to  the  living  substance  doth  it  move, 
Tet  none  but  fools  would  ever  waste  their 
breath 

In  hunting  shadows,  emptying  out  the  sheath 
That  holds  the  precious  arrows  of  their  life. 

Till  they  themselves  shall  fall  a  prey  to  death. 
With  such  delusions  is  existence  rife, 
And  he  who  hunts  them  flndeth  nought  but 
bitter  strife. 

But  to  return  to  him  of  whom  I  spoke, 
Ere  many  days  that  crafty-souled  vizier 

Had  won  the  hearts  of  all  that  simple  folk 
By  pious  tricks  and. practices  austere. 

For  his  discourse  was  always  good  to  hear, 
And  though  the  few  might  chance  perceive 
the  cheat. 

Yet  to  the  many  it  did  not  appear  ; 
So,  without  tasting  it,  the  peasant  eats 
A  spice  of  garlic  in  the  daintiest  dish    of 
sweets. 

Whate'er  a  man  is,  will  his  converse  be  ; 

Can  good  proceed  out  of  a  bad  man's  head  T 
Or  living  words  be  poured  forth  warm  and  free 

From  lips  that  long  since  have  been  cold  and 
dead? 
By  specious  speeches  is  mankind  misled. 

Although  tiieir  wickedness  may  be  unseen. 
They  work  sure  ruin — 'tis  as  Ali  said, 

'  A  dunghill  may  be  covered  o'er  with  green. 

But  no  one  who  shall  sit  thereon  may  still  be 
«        clean.' 

♦  Israfil.  t  Cordn,  vi.  96. 

1  The  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus.    Cor&n. 
g  Ibid.  ii. 
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Twelve  elders  o'er  the  Cliristian  counsels  raled, 

Twelve  elders  pious,  reverend,  and  prray  ; 
And  these  the  vizier  had  so  well  befooled, 

Tliat  even  his  slij^htest  hint  they  would  obey. 
Taking  them  severally  aside  one  day, 

He  said, '  I  would  that  thou  alone  shouldst 
teach 
Here  in  my  stead  when  I  am  taken  away  ; 

Take    then    ray  last    instructions    what    to 
preach  : ' 

So  saying,  he  gave  a  sealed  paper  unto  each. 


»n 


riiE  Contents  of  the  Twelve  Papehs. 

1.  ChrUiians  shuUf/ut  toith  all  austetnty. 

2.  FaMing  ataUeth  not :  hut  chaiHty, 

8.  Worki  are  as  nought,  hut  faWi  is  aU  in 
all. 

4.  Faith  wUliout  works  shall  make  a  man  to 

faU. 

5.  Ood  hiddeih  every  man  to  do  his  tnU^ 
But  leaveth  each  one  a  free  agent  still. 

'     6.  Man  liaih  no  free-will  of  his  own  to  use. 

But  only  doelh  tJiat  which  Ood  may  elioose. 

7.  Whoso  extinguisheth  t?ie  coTidle's  light, 
Leaveth  his  soul  in  spiritual  nigfU,  * 

8.  He  who  puts  out  tJie  earthly  candle* s  ray, 
Ood^s  heavenly  light  sliaU  he  with  him 

alway. 

9.  Toung  men  and  maids,  if  ye  would  fain 

do  well, 
In  all  things  seek  your  elders^  sage  counsel. 

10.  To  others*  judgment  ye  sluUl  not  suhmit. 
Or  why  fiath  Ood  endowed  a  man  with  wU  f 

1 1 .  Ood  is  hut  one,  although  of  Persons  three. 

12.  Three  Oods  in  one !  this  thing  can  never 

he. 

How  long  will  people  thas  misunderstand. 
And  wilfully  pervert  God's  high  decrees, 

Wresting  the  sense,  and  to  each  plain  command 
Giving  just  such  construction  as  they  please? 

Christ  could  '  make  scarlet  white  as  snow/  f  but 
these 
Would  make  a  black  out  of  the  purest  white. 

O  for  the  single  eye  that  only  sees 
One  hue — one  atmosphere  serene  and  bright, 
Bathing  all  earthly  things  in  seas  of  heavenly 
light.' 

The  sea  is  His,'  and  1o  !  it  giveth  birth 
To  pearls,  when  taught  by  His  all-bouuteous 
rain  ; 
'  The  earth  is  His  also,'  and  lo  I  the  earth. 

Warmed  by  His  rays,  doth  render  up  aeain 
Seeds  that  have  long  within  its  bosom  lain. 
Ah!  that  dull  earth  such  gratitude  should 
show. 
While  man's  great  blessings  are  bestowed  in 
vain ! 
That  things  inanimate  should  feel  the  glow. 
And  man  alone  be  cold  of  all  things  here  be- 
low. 

Who  would  not  rather  yield  at  once  and  die. 
Than     struggle     with     Omnipotence — with 
Fate— 

With  One  who  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
Createth  worlds  in  myriads — as  great 

*  ILHi  TrdAtv,  fin  ol  rov  Xoyov,  ra  rov  okotov 
trpdrreiv  SovXofievot,  aPevvvovai  /lev  rd  ^c« 
tKaoTOi  6e  ry  Traparvxovay  fiiywrai. — *  Origen 
contra  Celsum.'    Lib.  vi. 

t  The  Muslims,  taking  the  prophecy  literally, 
assert  that  our  Lord  exercised  the  trade  of  a 
dyer.  ' 


As  this  which  doth  your  souls  incarcerate  ? 

(Oh  !  that  the  prisoner  had  the  will  to  rove 
Beyond  the  limits  of  his  prison  gate  ; 

What  joys  ineffable  might  he  not  prove). 

Yet  even  'gainst  that  One  the  foolish  vizier 
strove. 

They  weep  full  sore  who  strive,  yet  strive  in 
vain. 
And   they  rejoice   whom    victory    doth    be- 
friend ; — 
Yet  is  thy  loss  ofttimes  thy  greatest  gain, 
And  that  whereon  thou  wouldst  thy  blood  ex- 
pend 
Brings  thee  but  misery  in  the  bitter  end. 

What  is  success  but  a  vain  paltry  thing  ? 
Whtit  are  thy  years,  that  thou  wouldst  fain  ex- 
tend 
Their    weary    length — or    life,    that    thou 

shouldst  fling 
Thy  noblest  hopes  into  its  hopeless  eddying  ? 

Men  have  of  old  to  grovelling    beasts   been 
turned. 
Yet  of  all  transmigrations  is  there  none 
Worse  than  this  lite  for  which  thy  soul  hath 
yearned. 
Tliou  whose  angelic  flight  had  well-nigh  won 
The  highest  heaven — ere  yet  the  task  was  done 
Ceased  and  swooped  downward  to  this  house 
of  clay — 
Now  thou  art  Adam's  short-lived  toiling  son, 
Whose  soul  WAS  present  on  that  primal  day 
When  angels  did  to  Adam  adoration  pay  I  * 

Now  when  the  vizier's  plot  was  thus  prepared. 

He  shut  himself  within  a  lonely  place, 
^Whither  no  one  of  his  disciples  dared 

To  follow  him — nor  would  he  show  his  face. 
But  as  the  days  and  hours  rolled  on  apace. 

And  things  without  his  guidance  went  not 
well, 
His  simple  followers  took  heart  of  grace. 

And  clustered  round  the  doorway  of  his  cell. 

And  begged  he  would  no  more  withhold  his 
wise  counsel. 

*  We  are  as  birds  untaught  to  fly,'  said  they, 

*  Who  needs  must  perish  if  we  still  abide 
Within  the  nest — we  wander  from  the  way  : 

IX)  thou,  who  errest  not,  become  our  guide.' 

*  If,  as  ye  say,  I  err  not,  he  replied, 

*  Why  do  ye  question  or  dispute  my  word  ?  ' 

'  The  fault,'  they  answered,  '  is  not  on  our  side, 
We  are  but  pieces  on  the  chequered  board  ; 
Nor  have  we  power  to  move  but  what  thy 
hands  afibrd. 

'  Thou  art  a  lion,  couching  for  a  spring, 
And  we  who  imitate  thee  can  but  show 

A  lion's  figure  such  as  Persia's  King 
Bears  on  his  standard,  bounding  to  and  fro 

But  as  the  standard  waves  or  breezes  blow.' 

*  Alas ! '  the  vizier  cried,  *  in  vain  ye  call, 
Yet  enter  in  if  it  must  needs  be  bo. 

For  now  I  turn  my  face  unto  the  wall.' 
They  came— to  see  his  corpse  upon  the  cavern 
fall. 

Then  o'er  the  body  a  dispute  arose 

Who    should    succeed    him — words    waxed 
fierce  and  high 
Amongst  the  elders ;  and  each  one  of  those 

Who  held  the  papers  shouted,  '  It  is  I ! ' 

*  Cor&n,  c  6. 
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And  broujflit  liis  wTiting  forth  ne  warranty. 
TbuB,  with  a  scroll  and  sword  in  either  hand, 

In  bloody  battle  they  the  issue  try — 
Until  by  internecine  war  the  band 
Is  broken  ap,  and  perishes  from  out  the  land. 

THE  JEWISH  KING  AND  THE  CHILD 
WHO  WAS  THROWN  INTO  THE  FIERY 
FURNACE. 

Now  when  that  Jewish  King  was  dead 
(May  curses  n-st  upon  his  head) 
Another  monarch  filled  his  place, 
Who  on  the  simple  Christian  race 
Did  wreak  his  spite  and  vengeance  more 
Than  any  who  had  gone  before. 

Now  when,  de8p^te  the  monarch's  word, 

The  Christians  prayed  to  Christ  their  Lord, 

His  anger  waxed  exceeding  hot, 

And  ho  bethought  him  of  a  plot 

Whereby  the  race  might  be  destroyed. 

A  cunning  artist  was  employed 

To  make  an  idol  all  in  brass, 

And  set  it  up  where  folks  should  pass. 

And  by  that  idol's  side  there  stood 

A  furnace  filled  with  blazing  wood  ; 

And  all  men  who  should  come  that  way 

Were  bidden  to  kneel  down  and  pray 

Unto  the  image — and  the  man 

(Twas  thus  the  impious  mandate  ran) 

Who  should  refuse  to  bend  the  knee 

Unto  the  brazen  deity, 

Should,  for  the  disobedience  shown, 

Be  in  that  fiery  furnace  thrown. 

• 
The  idol  in  the  market  stands. 
Wrought  deftly  by  the  graver's  hands. 
And  visible  to  every  eye. 
Yet  doth  a  truer  idol  lie 
That  monarch's  cruel  heart  within. 
And  fashioned  out  of  his  great  sin. 
Self  is  the  name  by  which  they  call 
That  idol — type  of  idols  all ; 
These  are  the  sparks  that  blaze  and  die, 
Self  is  the  flint  from  whence  they  fly. 
The  flames  the  force  of  water  feel — 
But  what  can  quench  the  flint  and  steel  ? 
But  if  ye  should  desire  to  know 
The  various  phases  Self  can  show. 
The  records  of  this  thing  are  writ 
Upon  the  rolls  of  Tophet's  pit. 

A  mother  and  her  child  one  day, 

A  Christian,  chanced  to  pass  that  way, 

And  saw  the  furnace  blazing  high. 

And  heard  the  people's  hollow  cry 

Of  cowardice  and  blasphemy. 

All  shuddering  at  the  sound,  she  prest 

Her  little  infant  to  her  breast. 

And  on  the  rabble  turned  her  back. 

When  lo  1  tbat  moment  on  her  track  ^ 

The  minions  of  the  monarch  came, 

And  brought  her  to  that  raging  flame. 

And  threw  her  at  the  idol's  feet. 

Now  for  that  life  is  very  sweet. 
And  woman's  heart  is  prone  to  fears, 
She  did  begin,  with  many  tearfi. 
To  worship  as  the  tyrant  bade. 
When  that  young  infant  that  had  laid 
Until  that  moment  in  her  arms. 
Unconscious  of  her  wild  alarms, 
A  baby  without  speech,  and  weak. 
Was  gifted  with  the  power  to  speak. 


And  raised  a  warning  voice  aloud, 
And  prophesied  before  the  crowd,  / 
And  uttered,  in  his  Maker's  name, 
A  protest  on  this  sin  and  shame. 

Now  they  who  wrought  the  king's  decree 
Much  marvelled  at  the  prodigy, 
That  by  a  babe,  a  suckling's  tongue, 
God's  praises  should  be  plainly  sung. 
But  one  spake  out,  a  soldier  stern, 
'  'I  faith,  we  have  d  deal  to  learn  ; 
And  children  as  they  now  are  born 
Are  taught  to  hold  those  things  in  scorn 
To  which  their  fathers  used  to  cling. 
At  least,  this  puny,  puling  thing 
Shall  never  flout  our  idols  more.' 
Therewith  the  little  child  he  bore. 
And  flung  it  in  that  mimic  hell. 

But  now  a  wondrous  thing  befel ; 

The  child,  unharmed  and  undismayed, 

Stood  up  within  the  flames  that  played 

Around  his  head  in  lambent  whirls. 

And  twined  and  twisted  with  his  curls. 

Then  from  the  midst  of  fire  and  smoke 

He  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  spoke 

In  accents  void  of  pain  or  fear : 

*  Mourn  not  for  me,  my  mother  dear  ; 

Mourn  not  for  me,  for  now  I  know 

The  flames  that  erst  I  dreaded  so 

Were  but  the  veil  that  did  conceal 

The  thousand  joys  which  now  I  feel. 

Come,  and  with  me  these  pleasures  share. 

See  how  God's  chosen  people  fare  I 

Thy  world,  which  seems  to  thy  desire 

Like  coolest  water,  is  but  fire  ; 

Vfhile  this,  which  doth  like  burning  seem. 

Is  cooler  than  the  coolest  stream. 

Come,  then,  and  bathe  therein  with  me  I 

Here  shalt  thou  learn  the  mystery 

Of  Ibrahim,  whom  Nimrod  threw 

Into  a  fiery  furnace  too,* 

And  that  which  late  so  fiercely  burned. 

Into  a  bed  of  roses  turned. 

Yest're'en,  before  thou  gavest  me  birth, 

I  feared  to  venture  on  the  earth  ; 

But,  fallen  from  thy  maternal  womb, 

Methought  it  was  a  living  tomb 

Which  I  had  left  behind  me  then  ; 

And  now  the  earth  of  mortal  men 

Appeareth  like  a  dungeon  pit. 

Such  joy  have  I  at  leaving  it. 

A  second  mother's  womb  was  this. 

And  I  am  bom  again  to  bliss. 

Here  is  the  world  can  never  fade, 

Thy  world  is  but  a  fleeting  shade. 

Come  hither,  then,  my  mother  dear  I 

Nay,  never  deem  I  need  thee  here. 

Or  that  thy  presence  I  entreat, 

To  make  my  happiness  complete. 

I  would  but  share  the  joys  1  prove 

With  those  I  reverence  and  love. 

Come  then  and  see  this  marvel  strange. 

How  fiercest  natures  God  can  change. 

When  Bahman,f  grizzly  winter's  king. 

Thus  ushers  in  the  mildest  spring.' 

He  ceased,  and  for  a  moment's  space 
No  sound  was  heard  in  all  that  place. 
Save  as  the  faggots  leapt  and  split 
And  crackled  in  that  burning  pit, 


*  Cor6n,  c.  V. 

f  In  Persian  this  is  the  name  both  of  a  month 
in  mid-winter  and  of  a  fire-demon. 
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Saeli  silence  fell  upon  tlie  crowd. 
Then  with  an  oatcrj  longr  and  loud, 
As  cattle  on  a  river's  brink 
Press  forward  eagerly  to  drink, 
They  threw  themselves  into  the  blaze. 

Thereon  the  kingr,  in  dire  amaze. 

Did  bid  his  men-at-arms  advance, 

And  drive  them  back  with  sword  and  lance,  ^ 

And  round  the  furnace  make  a  stand, 

Lest  all  the  people  in  the  land 

Should  in  a  single  day  be  burned. 

Then' to  the  fire  himself  he  turned  : 
*  O  fire  1  what  have  I  done  to  thee, 
That  thou  shouldst  be  mine  enemy  T 
Shall  Christians  who  deny  thy  name 
Feel  not  the  vengeance  of  thy  flame  ? 
And  I — who  worship  at  thy  shrine — 
Shall  injury  and  loss  be  mine? 
Hath  witchery  been  o*er  thee  cast. 
Or  is  thy  power  of  burning  past  ? ' 
'  Nay,'  said  the  fire,  'I  have  it  still. 
And  ye  shall  test  it  an  ye  will. 
Nor  yet  does  any  change  at  all 
Upon  my  ardent  nature  fall. 
I  am  Elohim^s  fiery  brand. 
And  lo  I  I  cleave  at  His  command ! 
The  dog  that  in  the  tent  doth  rest. 
Will  fawn  upon  his  master's  guest ; 
But  if  a  stranger  cometh  there, 
His  limbs  the  trusty  hound  will  tear. 
And  shall  the  elements  be  found 
Less  faithful  tiian  a  Tartar's  hound  ? 
Or  Uod  demand  less  honest  work 
Than  any  Bedawi  or  Turk  ?' 

• 
The  elements  their  God  obey, 
Not  lifeless  and  inert  are  they. 
But  living  servants  of  His  will. 
Prepared  to  comfort  or  to  kill,  * 
As  He  commandeih.     For  our  use, 
Tlie  flint  and  steel  a  flre  produce, 
But  God  it  is  that  gives  the  light. 
Our  reasoning  how  weak  and  vain  1 
A  Ijucket  hangs  upon  a  chain, 
Wliich  by  a  turning  wheel  we  move. 
Does  such  a  rude  contrivance  prove 
That  'tis  the  wheel  of  chance  which  draws 
The  endless  chain  of  nature's  laws  ? 

Has  not  the  wondrous  tale  been  told, 
How  in  the  evil  days  of  old 
The  Prophet  was  to  Yemen  sent, 
To  bid  the  men  of  'Ad  repent  ? 
And  how  he  drew  his  staff  around, 
And  traced  a  circle  on  the  ground ; 
And  when  the  blast  of  wrath  arose 
It  injured  not  a  hair  of  those 
Wlio  stood  within  that  charmed  ring, 
Because  the  wind  had  owned  its  King, 
And  bowed  before  His  messenger. 
Wiien  God  has  ta*en  us  in  His  care. 
The  cold  and  stormy' wind  of  death 
Is  softer  than  a  zephyr's  breath. 

Fire,  Water,  Earth,  are  ever  thus 
Subservient  to  the  righteous  : 
Fire  harmeth  not  the  Friend  of  God,* 
The  sea  oljeyeth  Moses'  rod, 
flarth  swalloweth  Corah  at  His  nod. 

Clirist  breathed  upon  the  birds  of  clay. 
And  lo !  they  lived  and  flew  away.f 


*  Abraham. 

f  Apocryphal  Gospel  of  the  Infancy. 


Te  too  may  work  this  miracle  ; 

With  lips  of  clay  His  praises  tell, 

And  turn  them  with  a  pure  heart's  sighs 

To  living  birds  of  Paradise. 

A  mountain  quivered  at  the  sight 

Of  Moses'  superhuman  light. 

And  he — a  lump  of  earth — a  clod — 

Could  commune  face  to  face  with  God. 

But  natheless,  sirs,  ye  fain  would  see 
The  ending  of  this  history. 
"Twas  thus :  the  Demon  of  the  Fire 
Rose  up  as  one  in  sudden  ire, 
And  swallowed  up  that  tyrant  king. 
With  all  his  godless  following. 
They  were  but  sons  of  fire,  and  went 
Back  to  their  native  element, 
For  maUer,  tJiavgh  itfleetethfast, 
Eetumeth  to  its  source  at  last. 
So  water,  howsoe  er  confined. 
Is  borne  in  vapour  on  the  wind  ; 
Then  falling,  finds  within  the  earth 
Tlie  spring  from  which  it  had  its  birth. 
We  too,  degenerate  though  we  be, 
Are  portions  of  the  Deity  ; 
And  faith  is  a  magnetic  power, 
Tliat  doth  attract  us  every  hour, 
And  draw  us  up  to  God  again  : 
See  that  it  draw  us  not  in  vain. 

These  few  passages  contain  the  essenee  < 
the  Dervish  philosophy,  the  last  words  en 
bodying  the  ultimate  aspiration  of  the  Mu 
lira  ascetic  A  few  verses  gatliered  froi 
the  works  of  other  eminent  Sufi  poets  wi 
serve  to  complete  the  pictare.  The  Su 
idea  of  the  Deity,  which,  if  somewhat  my 
tical,  is  nevertheless  a  sublime  one,  is  thi 
expressed  in  some  verses  of  the  Perbian  po( 
Auwari. 

GOD. 

'Tis  He  by  Ilis  wisdom  can  view  in 

The  future  the  secrets  of  fate, 
Wlio  spreads  out  the  meshes  of  ruin. 

And  lures  with  prosperity's  bait  ; 
Whose  influence  can,  if  He  pleases, 

Besprinkle  the  stars  o'er  tii^  sky. 
As  the  rose-petalfii,  stirred  by  the  breezes, 

Are  scattered  and  fly. 

The  dragon-toothed  thorn  in  the  garden 

A  sting  like  a  scorpion  shows  ; 
He  hath  posted  it  there  as  a  warden 

To  watch  o'er  the  delicate  rose  ; 
Till  over  the  neck  of  the  Heaven 

The  ringlets  of  evening  flow. 
Night  veils  with  locks  like  the  raven 

Day's  maidenly  glow. 

Then  lo!  from  the  hemisphere  darkling 

Night's  tresses  He  deftly  doth  part, 
And  from  Heaven's  arched  eyebrows  out- 
sparkling 

Eyes  bright  as  narcissuses  dart. 
The  sun  sinketh  down  in  the  ocean, 

And  azure-hued  vapours  arise, 
'Tis  the  incense  of  nature's  devotion 

Perfuming  the  skies. 

Ere  atoms  were  yet  in  existence 
His  *  be  and  it  was  so'  had  birth  ; 

He  needed  not  matter's  asisistance 
In  forming  this  beautiful  earth. 
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Tet  its  Bliape  \%  sjxnmetrical  rig^our, 
Its  hues  are  most  pleasinsr  and  bright, 

For  a  sphere  is  perfection  in  figure, 

la  coloring,  light.  > 

To  the  fishes  bright  armour  He  giveth, 

Unto  chanticleer  giveth  a  crest ; 
His  praise  by  no  creature  that  liveth 

Sliall  ever  be  duly  expressed. . 
Till  the  dumb  man  shall  make  an  oration. 

Till  the  stocks  and  the  stones  shall  find 
voice, 
Till  the  whole  of  the  silent  creation 

In  language  rejoice. 

All  nations  and  languages  know  Him, 

Even  infancy  lispeth  His  name ; 
Allah.  Tangaii,  Yezd&n,  Elohim — 

'Tis  the  earliest  sound  we  can  frame^ 
All  space  and  all  limits  excelling. 

To  the  roof  of  the  universe  soar, 
And  yon  may  see  one  tile  of  His  dwelling-^ 

One  tile,  and  no  more. 

In  illustration  of  the  effect  produced  by 
music  upon  the  Oriental  mind  we  may  quote 
from  Ilafiz  : — 

But  yestere'en  upon  mine  ear 

There  fell  a  pleasing,  gentle  strain. 
With  melody  so  soft  and  clear, 
That  straightway  fell  the  glistening  tear 
To  tell  my  rapturous  inward  pain. 

For  suc'i  a  deep  harmonious  flood 

Came  gushing  as  she  swept  the  string ; 
It  melted  all  my  harsher  mood, 
Nor  could  my  glance,  as  rapt  I  stood. 
Fall  pitiless  on  anything. 

To  make  my  growing  weakness  weak. 

The  Saki  crossed  my  dazzled  sight, 
Upon  whose  bright  and  glowing  cheek. 
And  perfumed  tresses  dark  and  eleek, 
Were  strangely  blended  shade  and  light. 

Fair  maid,  I  murmured,  as  she  passed. 
The  goblet  which  thy  bounty  fills 

Such  magic  spell  hath  o'er  me  cast, 

Methinks  my  soul  is  free  at  last 
From  human  life  and  human  ills. 

The  view  constantly  adopted  by  the  Der- 
vishes of  the  mystic  life  under  the  form  of 
a  joarney,  is  thus  developed  in  the  opening 
ode  oMhe  same  poet : — 

Oh,  cup-bearer,  fill  up  the  goblet,  and  hand  it 
around  to  us  all ; 

For  to  love  that  seemed  easy  at  first  these  un- 
foreseen troubles  befall. 

In  the  hope  that  the  breeze  of  the  south  will 

blow  yon  dark  tresses  apart, 
And  diffuse  their  sweet  perfume  around,  oh  1 

what  anguish  is  caused  to  the  heart  1 

Ay,  sully  your  prayer-mat  with  wine,   if  the 

elder  encourage  such  sin  ; 
For  the  traveller  surely  should  know  all  the 

manners  and  ways  of  the  inn. 

What  rest  or  what  comfort  for  me  can  there  be 

in  the  loved  one's  abode. 
When  the  bell  is  incessantly  tolling,  to  bid  us 

each  pack  up  his  load  ? 


The  darkness  of  night,  and  the  fear  of  the  waves 

and  the  waters  that  roar — 
How  should  they  be  aware  of  our  state  who  are 

roaming  in  safety  ashore? 

I  yielded  me  up  to  delight,  and  it  brought  me 

ill  fame  at  the  last — 
Shall  a  secret  be  hidden  which  into  a  general 

topic  has  passed  ? 

If  you  wish  n<9t  to  dwell  in  His  presence,  yourself 

unto  absence  betake ; 
Till  you  meet  with  the  one  whom  you  love,  the 

world  and  its  pleasures  forsake. 

•  Here  again  is  a  well-known  song  from 
Hafiz,  embodying  the  same  idea  of  the  long- 
ing of  the  soul  after  Qod,  and  dwelling  on 
the  ever  fresh  and  varying  pleasures  to  be 
derived  from  the  ecstatic  contemplation  of 
Divine  Love : — 

Oh,  minstrel,  wake  thy  lay  divine. 
Freshly  fresh  and  newly  new  ! 

Bring  me  the  heart-expanding  wine. 
Freshly  fresh  and  newly  new  I 

'    Seated  beside  a  maiden  fair, 

I  gaze  with  loving,  raptured  view. 
And  I  sip  her  lip  and  caress  her  hair. 
Freshly  fresh  and  newly  new  I 

Who  of  the  fruit  of  life  can  share. 
Yet  scorn  to  drink  the  grape's  sweet 
dew? 

Then  drain  a  cup  to  thy  mistress  fair. 
Freshly  fresh  and  newly  new  ! 

She  who  has  stolen  my  heart  away 
Heightens  her  beauty's  rosy  hue, 

Decketh  herself  in  rich  array. 
Freshly  fresh  and  newly  new  ! 

Balmy  breath  of  the  western  gale. 
Waft  to  her  ear  my  love-song  true  ; 

Tell  her  poor  love-lorn  H6fiz'  tale. 
Freshly  fresh  and  newly  new  ! 

The  Simurgh,  the  mysterious  immortal 
bird  which  I'ests  on  the  summit  of  Mount 
Kaf,  far  from  the  toil  and  turmoil  of  human 
life,  ^  is  a  favourite  figure  in  which  this  no- 
tion of  contemplation  is  embodied.  It  is 
thus  addressed  by  a  Dervish  poet : — 

In  the  realms  of  non-existence  should  thy  foot- 
steps chance  to  fall. 

Bear  this  message,  oh,  my  spirit,  to  the  Si- 
murgh's  silent  hall — 

'  Never  leave  yon  happy  quiet  for  a  world  of  sin 
and  strife, 

But  beware  thee,  calm  immortal,  of  the  weary 
paths  of  life.' 

The  loves  of  the  nightingale  and  the  rose 
is  another  favourite  theme  with  the  Dorvish 
poets.  The  celebrated  Suft  writer,  Husein 
Vaiz,  has  embodied  this  allegory  in  a  pretty 
parable,  in  which  he  introduces  also  the 
question  of  fatalism.  It  is  worth  giving  en- 
tire, as  a  specimen  of  oriental  imagery,  as 
well  as  an  illustration  of  the  tenets  which 
we  are  endeavouring  to  expound. 
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Where  xnannaring    Rakna    rolls   his   eilyerj 
stream 
Beneath  the  azure  of  a  cloudless  sky  ; 
Where  gilded  spires  that  in  the  sunlight  gleam 

'Midst  towering  palm-trees  charm  the  lingering 
eye- 
Where  every  zephyr  on  its  balmy  wings 
To  blushing  roses  wafts  the  bulbul's  sigh  ; 

Where  nature's  choir  in  notes  harmpnious  sings. 

Making  sweet  music  to  the  rustling  grove  ; 
And  not  a  sight  and  not  a  sound  but  brings 

Its  meed  of  beauty,  melody,  and  love ; 

Tliere  bloomed  a  «rarden  such  as  they  behold 
Who  dwell  by  Silsabil's  blest  streams  &Ix)ve.       * 

Not  lovelier  Irara,  which,  as  bards  have  told. 

In  fair  Arabia's  scorching  desert  lies, 
Where  false  Sbeddad's  fair  gardens  glare  with 
gold. 

Though  mystery  shrouds  them  now  from  mor- 
tal eyes. 
Save  when  upon  some  lone  lost  wanderer's 
sight. 

Its  diamond  turrets  like  a  day-dream  rise. 

Here  in  a  corner,  shrinking  from  the  light, 

A  rosebud  blossomed,  whose  enchanting  hue 
Rivalled  the  cheeks  of  her  whose  beauty  bright* 

O'er  earth's  great  conqueror  such  enchantment 
threw. 
Each  morn,  when  issuing  from  his  ocean  bed. 
Bright  Phoebus  beaming  burst  upon  the  view  ; 

And  o'er  the  awakening  world  his  radiance  shed. 
The  garden's  guardian  left  his  humble  room, 
And  paced  the  parterres  by  the  paih  that  led 

To  that  calm  nook  which  saw    the   floweret 
bloom  ; 
As  some  fond  lover  to  an  arbour  creeps. 
Where,  lulled  to  rest  by  eve's  encircling  gloom. 

The  maid  he  loves  in  guileless  beauty  sleeps. 
And  lingering  looks,  till  at  his  soft  sigh's 
sound 
Her  startled  eye  from  out  its  curtain  peeps. 

So  gazed  the  gardener  as  the  days  wore  round, 
And  watch^  the  bud  its  opening  charms  dis- 
close, 
And  breathed  the  perfume  it  diflfused  around. 

But  lo  I  one  luckless  morn,  beside  the  rose 
A  mournful  nightingale,    with    grief   o'er- 
pressed, 
In  wistful  warblings  wailed  his  wearying  woes. 

And  sought  in  song  to  soothe  his  saddened  breast, 

And  in  the  wantonness  of  wild  despair. 
Still  plucked  the  leaflets  from  their  fragrant  nest. 

Till  all  the  tree  was  desolate  and  bare. 

The  rose  was  ruined,  but  the  thorn  remained, 
Stern  sentry  still,   though  no  fair  charge  was 
there. 

With  bitter  sighs  the  gardener  complained. 

And  cursed  the  culprit  in  his  maddening  rage  ; 
Uis  passion's  steed  no  gentle  patience  reined. 

And  nought  but  vengeance  could  his  wrath  as- 
suage. 
With  treacherous  traps  the  hapless  bird  he 
lured, 

And  kept  him  captive  in  a  cruel  cage, 

*  Nurmahall,  the  wife  of  Jehanger,  Emperor 
of  Hindustan,  for  whom  the  celebrated  mausole- 
um known  as  the  Taj  Maliall  at  Agra  was  built. 


Mocking  the  pangs  his' prisoner  endured, 
To  whom  the  nightingale    thus    made   hii 
moan  : 
*Ah!  wherefore  now  within  these  bars  immured 

'  Am  I  thus  left  to  mourn  and  die  alone  ? 

Dost  thou  then  fancy  that  my  notes  will  ring 
Here  in  this  prison  with  a  sweeter  tone 

'  Than  'midst  the  branches  where  I  sit  and  sing? 

Or  is  there  nothing  thjiit  can  heal  the  smart 
Of  thy  great  loss,  but  my  poor  breast  to  wring, 

*  From  all  I  love  thus  dooming  me  to  part  ? 

If  one  rose  ruined  costs  so  dear  to  me. 
What  shalt  thou  suffer  for  a  broken  heart  ?  ' 

The  plaintive  prisoner  by  this  piteous  plea 

So  moved  his  captor,  that  the  selfsame  hour 
He  loosed  his  fetters,  and  dismissed  him  free, 

To  flutter  fearless  'midst  each  favourite  flower. 
Then  sang  the  bulbul  from  the  tungled  wood. 
'  The  great  archangel  on  the  "  night  of  power" 

'Revealed  that  "good    must    be  repaid  with 
good ;" 
So  for  thy  kindness  will  I  make  return. 
Beneath  the  tree  whereon  at  first  I  stood 

*  There  lies  a  treasure  in  a  hidden  urn.' 

The  gardener,  digging,   found  the  procioas 
prize. 
And  thus  responded,  '  I  would  gladly  learn 

'  How  thou  divinedst  wli^t  thus  buried  lies. 

Yet  dust  spread  lightly  o'er  a  clumsy  snare 
Should  be  sufficient  to  deceive  thine  eyes  ?  ' 

To  whom  the  bulbul, '  Thou  should st  be  aware 
That  when  from  heaven  the  high  decrees  de- 
scend, 
'Tis  vain^to  struggle  ;  man  his  fate  must  bear. 
For  God  shapes  all  things  to   some  useful 
end.' 

But  with  all  their  mysticism  and  specula- 
tive philosophy,  the  Sufi  poets  are  by  no 
means  deficient  in  an  appreciation  of  the 
beauties  of  nature.  What  can  be  more 
fresh  or  spontaneoas  than  the  followiog — 
Hafiz^s  description  of  a  morning  waik  in  a 
garden  ? 

*Twas  morning,  and  the  lord  of  day 
Had  shed  his  light  o'er  Shiraz'  towers, 

Where  bulbuls  trill  their  love-lorn  lay, 
To  serenade  the  maiden  flowers. 

Like  them,  oppressed  with  love's  sweet  pain, 

I  wander  in  a  garden  fair  ; 
And  there,  to  cool  my  throbbing  brain, 

I  woo  the  perfumed  morning  air. 

The  damask  rose  with  beauty  gleams. 

Its  face  all  bathed  in  ruddy  light, 
And  shines  like  some  bright  star  that  beams 

From  out  the  sombre  veil  of  night. 

The  very  bulbul,  as  the  glow 

Of  youth  and  passion  warms  his  breast, 
Forgets  awhile  his  former  woe, 

In  pride  that  conquers  love's  unrest. 

Yon  lily  seemed  to  menace  me, 

And  showed  its  curled  and  quivering  blade  ; 
While  every  frail  anemone 

A  gossip's  open  mouth  displayed. 
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And  liero  and  there  a  little  firroup 
Of  flowere.  like  men  who  worship  wine, 

Each  holding  up  his  little  stoup. 
To  catcfh  the  dewdrop's  draught  divine. 

And  others  jet  like  Hehes  stand. 

Their  drippin;;^^  vases  downward  turned; 

As  if  dispensinp^  to  the  hand 
The  wine  for  which  their  hearts  had  hnrned. 

This  moral  it  is  mine  to  sinsr, 

Go  learn  a  lesson  of  the  flowers; 
Joy's  season  is  in  life's  young  spring. 

Then  seize  like  them  the  fleeting  hours. 

However,  we  have,  quoted  enough  of  the 
poetry  to  prove  that  the  Dervishes  are  not 
devoid  of  poetical  inspiration,  however 
strange  to  ns  the  mode  in  which  they  woo 
it  may  appear.  In  conclusion,  we  must  an- 
ticipate the  question  which  the  reader  of 
this  article  will  no  doubt  ask — AVhither 
does  all  this  tend  ?  This  we  can  only  do  by 
a  vjry  brief  recapitulation  of  the  chief 
points  of  our  h3rpothesis. 

The  Oriental  nature  is  sluggish  and  im- 
passive until  roused,  when  it  becomes  impul- 
sive and  emotional ;  and  tliis  would  almost 
of  necessity  lead  to  an  emotional  and  phys- 
ically demonstrative  kind  of  religious  ser- 
vice,— that  kind  of  worship  which  we  are  ac- 
customed to  call  revivalism,  and  which  even 
upon  Northern  temperaments  produces  such 
stFiking  results.  It  is  easy  then  to  under- 
stand that  meetings  might  be  held,  and  so- 
cieties formed,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
encouraging  the  development  of  this  enthxi- 
siasm  ;  and  that  such  was  the  case,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  existence  of  the  Schools  of 
the  Prophets  in  the  ancient  times,  and  of 
the  Dervish  Colleges  of  the  present  day, 
with  the  numerous  sects  and  secret  societies 
which  have  existed  during  the  intermediate 
period  throughout  the  East.  We  may 
therefore,  without  carrying  the  theory  too 
far,  look  upon  prophecy — that  is,  upon 
emotional  religious  utterance  under  the  in- 
fluence of  physical  religious  excitement,  as 
the  natural  form  of  worship  amongst 
Eastern  peoples  ;  and,  having  obtained  this 
standpoint,  we  shall,  wo  venture  to  believe, 
be  better  able  to  realise  the  accounts  which 
history,  sacred  and  profane,  gives  us  of  the 
)vorking  of  the  system. 

So  long  as  these  senices  were  merely 
perfunctory,  and  so  long  as  they  were  per- 
formed by  men  of  ordinary  calibre,  their 
effect  was  small ;  but  when  they  were  con- 
ducted by  masterminds,  when  the  prophetic 
utterances  were  great  truths,  then  their  in- 
fluence began  to  be  really  felt,  and  the 
schools  became  the  centres  of  most  impor- 
tant religions  and  political  movements.  In 
support  of  this  view,  we  would  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  first  mention  of  the  pro- 
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phets  in  the  Bible  is  almost  simultaneous 
with  the  appearance  of  Samuel  upon  the 
scene,  although  the  schools  must  already 
have  been  in  existence  !for  a  considerable 
time  previously. 

No   doubt  the  very  association    of   the 
names   Dervish   and   Prophet    will    sound 
shocking  to  some  readers,  but  it  must  not  be 
supposed   that   becaiise   we    maintain    the 
identity  of  the  two  institutions,  we  do  not 
appreciate  the  difference  between  the  utter- 
ances of  the  one  and  the  other.     The  im- 
mense impulse  given  to  religious  thought 
and  action  amongst  their  contemporaries  by 
such   inspired    preachers   as    Samuel    and 
Elijah,  can  never  be   over-estimated  ;  while 
the  influence  their  teaching  has  had  upon 
the    religious    life     and    thought     of    so 
many  different  races  in  after  ages,  is  alone 
sufRcient   to   prove   the   absurdity   of    en- 
deavouring to  reduce  them  to  the  level  of 
ordinary  Mussulman  Moulvies   or  Sheikhs. 
What   we    contend    for  is    simply  this — » 
that  the  system  through   which  the  Jewish 
prophets  worked  was  in  the  main  the  same 
as   that   which   the   modern   dervisJus   em- 
ploy.    Jf  this  proposition   bo  true,  an  ex- 
amination of  the  modern  system  will  be  of 
similar  use  to  the  theologian  and  philoso- 
pher to  that  which  the  physician  finds  in  the 
researches  of   comparative  anatomy ;    and 
although  the  lucubrations  of  a  Dervish  poet 
may  not  be  comparable  with  the  outpour- 
ings  of  the   inspired   soul   of   a   Hebrew 
prophet,  yet  they  will  possess  a  greater  im- 
portance in  our  eyes  if  we  recognise  them 
as  generated  by  the  same  system,  and  devel- 
oped by  similar  external  surroundings. 


Art.  III. —  The  Hindu   Woman,  Real  and 

Ideal, 
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In  presence  of  the  steadily  increasing  study 
of  the  ancient  literature  of  India,  the  ques- 
tion is  often  upon  our  lips  :  What  will  be 
the  ultimate  impression  upon  European 
thought  of  the  *  discovery  of  Sanskrit,* 
as  it  has  not  been  inaj)tly  termed  ?  When 
we  think  of  the  vast  influence  of  the  classics 
of  Greece  and  liome  upon  the  modem 
world,  of  how  they  colour  and  permeate 
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in  one  form  or  another,  almost  all  our  ideas, 
can  we  refrain  from  seriously  inquiring 
whether  this  new  source  of  an  earlier  an- 
tiquity, from  whiclt  we  are  every  day  draw- 
ing deeper  and  yet  deeper  draughts,  will 
affect  the  world's  intellect  in  anything  like 
the  same  degree  or  with  anything  approach- 
ing a  similar  intensity  ?  No  conclusive 
answer  may  yet  be  given,  for  although  some 
eighty  or  ninety  years  have  elapsed  since 
Sir  William  Jones  *  discovered'  Sanskrit, 
and  notwithstanding  the  unbroken  succes- 
sion of  great  Sanskrit  scholars  from  his  day 
to  the  present  time,  from  Colebrooke  and 
Wilson  to  Burnouf  and  Fauche,  down  to 
Goldstttcker  and  Max  MUller,  it  is  only  now 
that  the  general  public  is  beginning  to  take 
a  real  interest  in  Indian  lore,  or  that  any 
signs  can  be  detected  of  the  possibility  of  a 
certain  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  being  included 
in  the  curriculum  of  a  liberal  education. 

However,  it  requires  no  prophet  to  foresee 
th&t  the  Indian  classics  will  never  become 
so  universally  popular,  so  endeared  to  the 
hearts  of  all  educated  people,  as  those  of 
Home  and,  above  all,  those  of  Greece. 
They  want  the  satisfying,  the  enchanting 
qualities  of  symmetry  and  proportion, 
which  have  made  the  Ancients  an  undying 
delight  to  cultured  minds,  a  solace  from 
the  fever,  the  desillusionnement  of  active 
life,  a  relaxation  after  many  a  hard  fought 
battle  in  the  political  arena.  To  compare 
the  poetry  of  India  with  the  poetry  of 
Greece,  is  to  liken  the  undergrowth  of  a 
South  American  forest  to  the  beauties  of  an 
exquisite  garden. 

Still,  to  a  century  which  has  learnt  to  ad- 
mire the  weird,  the  savage,  and  even  the 
grotesque  in  nature,  there  is  surely  a  sort 
of  appropriateness  in  the  revelation  of  a  lit- 
erature which,  if  it  has  blemishes  that  any 
man  can  point  to,  has  also  a  novelty  and  a 
grandeur  that  are  entirely  its  own.  The 
Indian  student  thinks  at  first  that  he  is  en- 
tering chaos.  After  long  application  and 
research,  much  remains  inexplicable  to  him  ; 
much  more  is  inevitably  disappointing. 
Uere  indeed  the  ludicrous  and  the  sublime 
are  divided  but  by  a  step.  And  for  those 
who  should  seek  to  fathom  the  inner  mean- 
ing that  seems  so  often  to  underlie  the  sur- 
face, what  confusion  !  what  enigmas  !  what 
tantalising  glimmers  of  truth  !  what  ignes- 
fatui  leading  us  astray  from  our  path  !  what 
luminous  stars  shining  on  us  through  the 
darkness,  whenever  we  manage  to  rise 
above  the  clouds  which  so  obstinately  ob- 
scure our  vision ! 

There  is  a  saying  of  GOthe's  which  has 
always  appeared  to  us  to  be  true  alike  of  the 
«tudy  of  Indian  literature  and  of  the  spirit 


which  must  have  filled  the  creators  of  it. 
It  is  to  the  effect  that  an  epoch  occurs  in 
our  lives  when  the  comprehensible  .becomes 
common  and  insipid,  an  epoch  *  which 
may  well  be  called  glorious,  for  it  is  the 
middle  stage  between  despair  and  deifica- 
tion.' The  calm,  fruitful,  and  essentially 
happy  pursuit  of  perfection  such  as  the 
Greeks  taught,  could  never  have  been  un- 
derstood by  an  Indian  poet  seer.  For 
whoever  goes  in  quest  of  perfection,  must 
begin  by  renouncing  the  everlastingly  un- 
attainable, and  must  let  alone  the  insoluble 
and  the  unknowable,  to  a  great  measure  at 
least,  which  the  Indian  mind  seems  totally 
incapable  of  doing. 

But  there  is  one  practical  consequence 
to  the  study  of  Sanskrit  and  of  its  off- 
spring, philology,  which,  if  we  are  not 
much  mistaken,  is  already  manifest ;  and 
that  is  the  birth  of  a  kindlier  and  more 
generous  feeling  towards  our  fellow-subjects 
in  India.  It  may  be  rather  a  fanciful  and 
irrational  sentiment  at  bottom,  but  who  can 
withhold  a  new  and  unaccustomed  sympa- 
thy from  the  race  which  science  proclaims 
our  elder  brother ;  from  the  people  whose 
ancestors,  with  our  own,  listened,  whilst  they 
watched  the  sun  go  down  behind  the  giant 
altitudes  of  the  Hindu  Kush,  to  the  same 
old-world,  or  to  speak  correctly,  young- 
world  stories,  which  gladdened  our  hearts 
when  we  ourselves  were  children  ? 

When  we  examine  those  initial  records  of 
the  Aryan  race,  the  ancient  Vedic  chants 
which  the  superstitious  reverence  of  the 
Hindu  people  has  handed  down  in  awe  ani 
mystery,  from  millennium  to  millennium, 
their  preservation  seeming  indeed  to  have 
been  the  providential  rasion  d'etre  of  the 
whole  system  of  Brahmanical  society,  oven 
its  worst  features,  caste,  and  sacerdotal  su- 
premacy, having  probably  conduced  to  this 
end,  we  discover  two  distinct  but  clearlv  re- 
concilable  tendencies,  the  one  towards  a 
metaphysical  Pantheism,  the  other  towards 
a  materialistic  idolatry. 

There,  in  the  childhood  of  humanity,  in 
that  which  truest  of  all  we  may  call  Juventus 
Mundi,  we  find  the  eternal  extremes  of  the 
human  mind,  the  one  to  confound  God  with 
nature,  the  other  to  dissolve  nature  in  God. 

We  see  in  all  its  primitive  pathos  the  in- 
spiration of  thanksgiving,  which  caused  man 
as  he  opened  his  eyes  from  sleep,  and  be- 
held the  dawn  irradiating  the  morning  star, 
to  salute  it  as  divine ;  as  he  watched  the 
sun  rising  like  a  conqueror  in  the  east  and 
dispelling  night  from  the  Morning  land,  to 
bow  before  its  majesty ;  as  he  wanned  his 
hands  by  the  heat-giving  and  purifying  fire, 
to   sing  a.  hymn  to  it  the  while  ;    as  he 
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breathed  the  limitlesa  ether  which  enabled 
hira  to  live,  to  adore  it ;  as  he  looked  upon 
the  bounteous  earth,  to  bless  it  for  its  abun- 
dance. Yet  alongside  of  this  sprang  up  the 
tremendous  consciousness  that  although 
overy  excellence  and  dignity  might  be  right- 
ly ascribed  to  Aruna  and  Siirya,  to  Agni, 
Indra,  and  Aditi,  they  were  not,  nor  was  any 
thing  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  self -existent,  iu- 
create,  and  indestructible,  save  only  the  Su- 
preme Spirit  who  was  in  all,  and  by  whom 
all  things  had  their  being. 

'  Der  Alhimfnsser, 
Der  Allerhalter, 
Fasst  und  erbalt  cr  nicht, 
Dich.  nucli,  aich  selbst  ?' 

*  1  reverence  Tliee  in  the  sun,  which  is 
Thine  Image,  whilst  it  scatters  a  hundred 
thousand  vivifying  rays  over  the  universe  ; 
whilst  in  meridian  brightness  it  diffuses 
gladness  ;  nor  less  when  at  morn  or  eve  its 
flaming  countenance  denotes  Thy  anger. 
Turn  away  that  anger  from  me.  I  reverence 
Him  who  is  the  source  of  joy  to  all  living 
creatures  ;  whose  nature  is  exempt  from  de- 
cay, and  kno\^8  not  the  increase  of  age. 
To  II im  and  all  that  springs  from  Ilim  I 
owe  reverence  and  honour.' 

So  runs  the  Sanskrit  prayer,  which  i^as 
translated  into  Persian  by  a  son  of  Shah  Je- 
han.  Emperor  of  Hindustan,  from  whence  it 
was  done  into  English  some  time  during  the 
last  century.  Again,  we  read  these  words, 
spoken  in  the  person  of  the  Deity  : — *  I  al- 
ways was,  I  always  am,  and  always  shall  be. 
There  is  no  other,  so  that  I  can  say  to  you, 
I  am  like  him.  In  this  Me  is  the  inward 
essence  ancl  the  exterior  substance  of  all 
things.  I  am.  the  primitive  cause  of  all. 
All  things  that  exist  in  east  or  west,  or 
north  or  south,  above  or  below,  it  is  I.  I 
am  all.  I  am  older  than  all.  I  am  King  of 
kings.  I  am  Truth.  I  am  the  Spirit  of 
creation.     I  am  the  Creator.' 

To  follow  these  germs  of  religious  belief 
as  they  gradually  developed  and  diversified 
would  be  far  beyond  the  scope  of  tliis  arti- 
cle, the  purpose  of  which  is  merely  to  sketch 
out  the  part  played  by  woman  in  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  Hindu  society ;  but  we 
must  never  forget  that  in  the  East  nothing  is 
secular,  and  for  any  Indian  subject  to  be- 
come intelligible  it  must  be  viewed  by  the 
light  of  the  religious  circumstances  which 
are  sure  to  attend  it. 

Perhaps  the  very  first  bit  of  positive 
knowledge  we  possess  about  the  women  of 
any  branch  of  the  Aryan  race  is  that  it  was 
the  province  of  the  maidens  of  India  to 
milk  the  kine — a  fact  disclosed  when  the 
Sanskrit   word    duhitri    (^vyar^y/?,   daugh- 


ter), placed  under  the  philologist's  micro- 
scope, revealed  an  origin  akin  to  milkmaid. 
It  was  no  doubt  considered  a  highly  hon- 
ourable office,  since  the  cow,  the  most  inval- 
uable animal  to  pastoral  communities,  soon 
came  to  be  regarded  as  endowed  with  super- 
natural attributes. 

In  Vedic  times,  to  respect  woman  was  not 
only  thought  to  be  right  and  proper,  but  was 
also  enjoined  as  a  sacred  and  most  important 
duty.  Hard  out-door  work  was  not  to  be  ap- 
portioned to  her,  for  her  place  was  at  the 
domestic  hearth,  making  it  happy  by  her 
presence,  soothing  man  in  his  labours,  con- 
soling him  in  his  sorrows,  and  moderating 
his  reason  by  her  Avisdom.  Man  is  com- 
manded to  protect  her  with  tenderness  and 
to  please  her  with  beautiful  gifts.  If  he  laughs 
at  her  sufferings,  woe  be  unto  liim  at  his 
hour  of  need  !  If  he  despises  her  he  *  de- 
spises his  mother.'  If  he  takes  advantage 
of  her  weakness  to  persecute  her  or  to  de- 
spoil her  of  her  property,  he  is  guilty  of  an 
odious  crime.  If  he  incurs  her  curse  it  will 
bring  down  the  vengeance  of  God. 

The  young  girl  is  free  to  select  the  bride- 
groom of  her  choice,  and  her  family  is 
bound  to  provide  for  her  a  suitable  dowry, 
to  which  her  brother  is  recommended  to 
add  out  of  his  own  portion  the  finest  heifer 
of  his  herd,  the  purest  saffron  of  his  crop, 
the  loveliest  jewel  in  his  casket  Her  hus- 
band should  treat  her  with  deference  and 
consideration ;  he  should  be  unto  her 
amongst  her  children  even  as  one  of  them. 
Husband  and  wife  go^hand  in  hand  into  the 
temple,  where  the  woman  offers  up  fragrant 
incense  upon  the  altar.  Her  prayers  and 
hymns  are  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  the 
Deity. 

In  the  transition  period  which  interA^ened 
between  the  Vedas  and  Brahmanism,  the 
condition  of  women  deteriorated  by  degrees, 
though  we  have  a  striking  testimony  to  the 
esteem  in  which  even  then  she  was  held, 
and  the  intellectual  powers  with  which  she 
was  credited,  in  the  splendid  dialogue  (con- 
tained in  the  Sutras)  wherein  the  sage 
Yajnavalkya  explains  to  his  wife  the  high- 
est knowledge,  to  understand  which  is  im- 
mortality. *  It  is  with  us,'  he  says,  *  when 
we  enter  into  the  Divine  Spirit,  as  if  a  lump 
of  salt  was  thrown  into  the  sea :  it  be- 
comes dissolved  in  the  water  from  which  it 
was  produced,  and  is  not  to  be  taken  out 
again  ;  but  wherever  you  take  the  water  and 
taste  it,  it  is  salt.  Thus  is  this  great,  end- 
less, and  boundless  Being  but  one  mass  of 
knowledge.  As  the  water  becomes  salt, 
and  the  salt  becomes  water  again,  thus  has 
the  Divine  Spirit  appeared  fom  out  the  ele- 
ments and  disappeared  again  into  tbem.' 
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The  next  laudinaik  that  can  direct  ns  in 
our  inquiry  is  the  Code  of  Manu,  that  is  to 
say,  the  formal  promulgation  of  the  Brah- 
manic  faith.  To  the  natural  preference  for 
a  male  posterity  which  is  common  to  all 
early  states  of  society,  had  now  succeeded  a 
religious  liorror  at  not  leaving  behind  a  son, 
who  alone  could  perform  certain  ceremonies 
which  w^ere  deemed  essential  to  secure  the 
parent's  final  beatitude.  In  Mann's  Insti- 
tutes we  read  indeed  that  women  should  be 
shielded  by  the  fostering  care  of  their  fathers 
and  their  brothers,  of  their  liusbands  and 
their  brothers-in-law  ;  that  fearful  disasters 
befal  the  family  in  which  they  live  in  afflic- 
tion ;  and  that  eternal  misery  is  in  store  for 
whoever  robs  them  of  their  possessions; 
that  every  happiness  attends  the  home  in 
which  they  are  happy  ;  and  lastly,  that  the 
right-minded  man  should  have  but  one  wife, 
as  the  virtuous  woman  should  have  but  one 
husband.  Manu  even  declares  that  *  one 
mother  is  more  venerable  than  a  thousand 
fathers,'  and  no  encouragement  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Suttee  can  be  found  in  his  writ- 
ings. But  whereas  the  Vedas  call  woman 
the  soul  of  humanity,  Manu  drags  her 
down  to  the  position  of  a  religious  nonenti- 
ty, incapable  of  obtaining  grace  through 
her  own  efforts,  forbidden  to  offer  up  prayer 
or  sacrifice,  prohibited  from  reading  the 
Scriptures ;  in  a  word,  corresponding  in 
matters  of  religion  to  the  members  of  the 
Sudra  or  lowest  caste. 

After  Manu  came  Buddha,  the  mighty 
prophet  who  raised  the  cry  of  revolt  against 
caste  tyranny  and  Brahmanical  sacerdotal- 
ism over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  pe- 
ninsula. Man  and  woman  were  equals  ac- 
cording to  his  doctrine,  but  it  was  not  in 
the  pure  and  hopeful  happiness  of  home  that 
he  would  have  had  them  seek  out  their  sal- 
vation. Rather  should  they  immure  them- 
selves in  the  austere  seclusion  of  monastic 
life,  and  by  destroying  passion  and  contem- 
plating the  Divine  Infinity,  make  ready  to 
enter  Nirvana,  the  absorption  of  the  soul 
into  the  Universal  Spirit.  Sakya  Muni  ad- 
4nitted  that  some  hopes  might  be  enter- 
tained for  the  man  who  took  to  himself  but 
one  wife.  Still,  his  mind  was  entirely  pos- 
sessed by  the  fascination  of  a  conventual 
•existence,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that 
this  was  one  of  the  reasons  that  Buddhism 
lost  nearly  all  of  its  quickly  conquered  em- 
pire in  India,  and  was  replaced  by  the  older 
faith  in  the  novel  and  corrupt  shape  of 
Krishna  worship,  which  to  this  day  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  varieties  of  Brahmanical 
idolatry.* 


*  It  is  worth  l^noting  that  in  Barmali,  where 


In  the  Bhagavata  Purana  there  is  a  bean- 
tiful  picture  of  the  young  shepherd  in 
whom  was  incarnate  tlic  second  person  of 
the  Hindu  Triad  (Brahma,  Vishnu,  and 
Siva),  taking  his  virgin  mother  into  the  soli- 
tary woods,  and  there  instructing  her  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Spirit,  which 
should  open  to  her  the  gates  of  eternal  life. 
But  on  the  whole,  as  we  have  said,  the  re- 
sults of  Krishna  worship  were  corrupt,  and 
woman  profited  nothing  by  its  introduction. 
Next  to  the  purely  scriptural  writings,  the 
Sanskrit  epic  poetry  is  held  in  the  highest 
veneration  amongst  the  Hindus.  The 
greatest  of  these  poems,  the  Ramayana,  may 
be  called  one  long  canticle  of  praise  in  hon- 
our of  a  woman's  virtue.  It  is  now  very 
generally  known,  but  in  treating  of  the 
Hindu  woman,  real  or  ideal,  a  brief  notice 
of  it  cannot  well  be  omitted. 

Rama,  son  and  heir  to  King  Dasaratha, 
sovereign  of  Ayodhia,  is  predestined  by  the 
Creator  to  bo  the  destroyer  of  the  scourge 
of  the  world  ;  but  upon  reaching  manhood, 
his  stepmother,  Kekeyi,  incited  by  a  wicked 
handmaiden,  conceives  a  scheme  for  driving 
him  from  the  kingdom,  and  causing  her 
own  son,  Bharata,  to  be  made  heir-apparent 
in  his  stead.  On  the  occasion  of  her  roval 
consort  being  wounded  in  battle,  Kekeyi, 
who  nursed  him,  had  received  his  promise 
that  he  would  grant  her  any  two  requests 
she  might  make  ;  and  she  now  demands  the 
banishment  of  Rama  and  tho  elevation  of 
Bharata,  in  fulfilment  of  the  monarch's  long- 
forgotten  vow.  At  the  moment  that  she 
puts  forth  her  plea,  the  old  king,  who  is  in 
failing  health,  has  just  resolved  to  abdicate 
his  powers  in  favour  of  his  firstborn,  and 
Rama  is  preparing  for  the  ceremony  of  be- 
ing anointed  with  the  sacred  oil.  But  the 
given  word  is  inviolable,  and,  bowed  down 
with  grief,  Dasaratha  pronounces  the  sen- 
tence which  exiles  his  beloved  son  for  four- 
teen years  and  deprives  him  of  his  birth- 
right. With  streaming  eyes  he  informs 
Rama  of  the  fact,  but  no  word  of  reproach 
escapes  the  lips  of  the  blameless  prince  : 
without  a  second's  wavering  he  submits  to 
the  patenial  decree.  The  hot-headed,  warm- 
hearted Lakshmana,  Rama's  devoted  half- 
brother,  who    is   vet   in    the    fire    of  earlv 


Baddhism  has  survived,  and  bus  moreover  pre- 
served Bometbinj]r  of  its  original  cliaracter, 
women  enjoy  r  large  measure  of  social  freedom. 
They  are  not  in  any  way  restricted  from  convers- 
injf  with  men  who  do  not  belong  to  their  own 
families.  The  daughters  of  a  house  receive  the 
jjfuests.  and  are  allowed  every  opportunity  of 
seeiDjr  their  suitors,  out  of  whom  they  are  quite 
at  liberty  to  marry  the  one  they  like  best, 
whether  he  be  rich  or  poor.  Most  of  the  shops 
in  Burmah  are  kept  by  women. 
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youth,  implores  him  to  resist  the  unright- 
eous edict ;  his  mother  joins  in  the  en- 
.  treaty  ;  the  whole  people  are  ready  to  ap- 
prove si^ch  an  act !  Rama  tells  them  stern- 
ly that  duty  is  far  worthier  to  be  followed 
than  any  dreams  of  worldly  prosperity,  and 
that  his  duty  as  a  son  compels  him  to  obey 
his  father's  will.  Ho  says  to  the  indignant 
Lakshmana,  *  Do  not  be  angry  even  in 
thought  with  Kekeyi.' 

He  leaves  them  and  goes  to  his  sweet 
young  wife,  the  high-born  and  beautiful 
Sita.  He  finds  her  joyously  arraying  her- 
self for  the  approaching  solemnity.  When 
she  hears  of  the  reverse  of  fortune,  she  ut- 
ters no  useless  sighs  or  lamentations,  but 
simply  says,  *  Take  me  with  you  !  *  Rama 
declares  that  he  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
What !  could  she  throw  aside  her  costly  ap- 
parel and  assume  the  sackcloth  garb  of  an 
anchorite  ?  Couhl  a  king's  daughter  go 
into  the  fearful  forest,  inhabited  by  wild 
beasts  ?  *  Thou  ait  my  lord,  my  priest,  my 
way,  my  God  ;  thee  will  I  follow,*  she  says. 
What !  he  persists,  could  her  tender  feet 
traverse  the  thorny  wilderness  ?  *  I  will  walk 
before  thee,  and  make  a  path  for  thee 
through  the  dense' jungle,'  she  replies.  She 
tells  him  not  to  think  that  she  will  repine 
in  the  forest.  What  could  be  more  delight- 
ful than  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  leafy  trees 
and  perfume-wafting  flowers  ?  Rama  tries 
to  satisfy  her  by  saying  that  his  body  only 
will  go  into  exile,  his  soul  will  remain  with 
her ;  but  again  she  cries,  *  Save  me  !  take 
me  ! '  At  last  Rama  consents  to  Sita  going 
with  him,  and  also  Lakshmana,  who  can- 
not be  induced  to  leave  his  brother. 

They  have  not  been  gone  long  when 
J>harata  returns  to  Ayodhia  from  a  jour- 
ney, and  discovers  what  has  happened  dur- 
ing his  absence,  llis  displeasure  knows  no 
bounds.  •*Thou  hast  murdered  me  with 
.  thy  cmelty  ;  no  more  shalt  thou  call  me  thy 
son,'  he  says  to  his  guilty  mother.  The 
handmaiden  who  instigated  Kekeyi's  crime 
is  about  to  be  killed  by  Bharata's  brother, 
but  the  prince  arrests  his  hand,  saying,  *  She 
is  infirm,  and  above  all  she  is  a  woman  ! ' 

The  poor  old  king  dies  disconsolate,  and 
]>harata  proceeds  to  invite  Rama  to  ascend 
the  throne  ;  but  the  latter  declines  to  break 
his*  father's  oath,  and  begs  his  brother  to 
govern  the  country  till  the  years  of  exile  are 
over.  They  embrace  at  parting,  and  Rama 
tells  Bharata  to  cherish  his  mother,  and  to 
bear  her  no  ill  will, — '  To  this  thou  art  con- 
jured, both  by  mo  and  Sita.' 

Ten  years  pass  away  in  the  calm  solitudes 
of  the  vast  forests,  when  Ravana,  the  demon 
monarch  of  Lanka,  becomes  enamoured  of 
Sita,  and,  aided  by  magic  and  deceit,  con- 


trives to  throw  her  protectors  off  their 
guard  and  carry  her  away  to  his  island 
kingdom.  The  prince's  strong  heart  well 
nigli  breaks  when  he  becomes  aware  of  the 
catastrophe  ;  it  is  now  Lakshmana's  turn  to 
comfort  and  support  him.  In  time  he  ral- 
lies from  his  stupor,  and  swears  a  terrible 
vengeance  upon  the  head  of  his  adversary. 
He  obtains  the  alliance  of  the  monkey  in- 
habitants of  the  forests,  commanded  by  their 
general,  Ilanumen.  As  soon  as  Sita's 
whereabouts  has.  been  ascertained,  Rama 
and  his  legions  invade  the  island  of  Lanka, 
in  which  the  beautiful  princess  languishes, 
guarded  by  dreadful  hags  and  cruelly  perse- 
cuted, in  the  hopes  of  shaking  her  unaltera- 
ble fidelity.  The  demons  are  fierce  men  of 
war,  and  Ravana  is  the  conqueror  of  both 
gods  and  men.  For  a  while  the  issue  of 
the  campagin  seems  doubtful,  but  finally  the 
star  of  Rama  rises  in  the  ascendant,  and  all 
the  omens  go  to  prove  that  the  day  has 
come,  foreseen  by  an  ancient  prophet,  when 

*  Lanka  shall  fall  through  a  woman.'  Rava- 
na's  favourite  wife* and  his  eldest  son  be- 
seech him  to  stay  the  avenging  arm  and  sue 
for  peace.     Rama  will  surely  grant  it,  for 

*  he  loves  even  his  enemies.'  Proudly  the 
monarch  answers  that  Ravana  knows  how 
to  die,  but  he  know^s  not  how  to  yield.  So 
he  leads  his  army  into  the  jaws  of  death,  and 
falls  at  evening  mortally  wounded  by  the 
arrow  of  Rama. 

The  scourge  of  the  world  is  laid  low,  and 
the  whole  earth  seems  to  smile  on  its  pre- 
destined deliverer.  Rama  commands  that 
the  tenderest  respect  be  shown  to  the  wi- 
dows of  the  slain,  and  that  his  conquered 
foe  should  have  a  funeral  befitting  his  rank. 
The  climax  of  the  story  is  reached  ;  Sita  is 
brought  forward  clad  in  magnificent  gar- 
ments, with  her  face  uncovered.  *  A  wo- 
man's virtue  is  her  best  veil,'  says  Rama. 

The  great  assemblage  is  positively  dazzled 
by  the  royal  captive's  resplendent  beauty. 
But  Rama,  instead  of  clasping  her  to  his 
heart,  coldly  tells  her  that,  since  he  can  have 
no  warrant  of  her  fidelity  whilst  in  the  cus- 
tody of  tho  monarch  of  Lanka,  she  must 
henceforth  seek  some  other  home,  for  that 
ho  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  her.  Sita's 
courage  and  devotion  do  not  give  way  ; 
she  turns  to  Lakshmana  and  asks  him,  as  a 
supreme  act  of  friendship,  to  prepare  for 
her  the  fiery  ordeal.  Sorrowfully  ho 
obeys,  and  the  faultless  wife  throws  herself 
upon  tho  flaming  pile.  Then  tho  heavens 
open,  and  the  incorruptible  Agni  snatchcj* 
Sita  from  the  flames,  and  placing  her  in 
Rama's  arms,  proclaims  her  to  bo  pure  and 
without  stain.  Tho  years  of  banishment 
are  past,  and  the  exiles  return  to  their  own 
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land,  and  are  received  with  the  acclamations 
of  the  entire  people. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  masterpiece  at- 
tributed to  Valmiki.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  proving  that  the  story  of  the  Ramayana 
is  founded  upon  the  tradition  of  a  series  of 
real  events.  Ayodhia  stands  for  Oude, 
Lanka  for  Ceylon  ;  Rama  is  the  representa- 
tive of  the  invincible  and  civilising  Aryan 
race  ;  his  monkey -allies  are  the  yellow  abo- 
riginal tree  tribes,  of  which  there  are  still 
some  remnants  in  India ;  and  Havana  with 
his  subjects  are  the  brave  but  barbarous 
black  aborigines  of  Ceylon.  Portions  of 
the  bridge  by  which  Rama  is  supposed  to 
have  crossed  over  to  Lanka  are  still  in  exist- 
ence :  the  Portuguese  travellers  called  it 
Adam's  bridge,  because  they  believed  Cey- 
lon to  be  the  veritable  site  of  Eden. 

The  profound  significance  of  the  Rama- 
yana in  relation  to  our  subject  is  too  evident 
to  need  much  comment,  though  we  must  re- 
member that  the  principle  of  judging  an 
epoch  by  its  poetry  should  be  followed  with 
all  reserve.  Poets  are  not  unfrequently 
more  truly  *  the  citizens  of  ages  yet  unborn  * 
than  of  their  own  ;  and  at  most  they  illus- 
trate rather  than  reflect  the  manners  and 
morals  of  the  times  they  live  in.  Still,  it 
seems  probable  that  Sita's  character  (and  it 
is  with  this  that  we  are  chiefly  concerned) 
was  not  so  much  a  sublime  poetic  ideal  as  it 
was  a  type  of  womanly  excellence  accord- 
ing to  the  estimate  of  Valmiki 's  cotempo- 
raries.  We  are  sure  that  the  poet  must 
have' known  a  living  counterpart  to  his  he- 
roine, so  very  real  is  she  with  all  her  perfec- 
tions, so  very  human,  despite  the  element  of 
the  marvellous  which  surrounds  her.  We 
feel  a  personal  animus  against  Rama  for  his 
treatment  of  her  in  the  final  scene  ;  nor  are 
we  altogether  satisfied  with  his  subsequent 
explanation,  in  which  he  anticipates  Cse- 
8ar*8  famous  line  of  argument:  *Domum 
meam  volo  et  suspicione  carere.'  With  such 
a  treasure  of  a  wife  he  should  not  even  have 
pretended  to  doubt  her  fidelity.  However, 
it  is  indisputable  that  the  high  and  unbend- 
ing standard  of  morality  which  Valmiki 
made  the  rule  of  his  hero's  conduct  displays 
a  more  advanced  state  of  opinion  in  such 
matters,  than  that  easy-going  disposition  to 
saddle  the  gods  with  every  unpleasant  re- 
sponsibility, which  deprived  the  Homeric 
Menelaus  of  any  scruples  as  to  the  propriety 
of  taking  back  his  fair  but  inconstant  spouse. 

The  other  Indian  epic,  the  Mahabharata, 
though  it  is  believed  to  belong  to  a  later 
and  le^s  enlightened  period  than  that  of  the 
Ramayana,  nevertheless  contains  a  whole 
gallery  of  exquisite  female  portraits.  Per- 
haps we  can  do  no  better  than  give  the  epi- 


sode of  Savitri,  the  Indian  Alkestes,  by  way 
of  example. 

There  was  once  a  great  king  who  had  an 
only  child  named  Savitri.  She  was  beauti- 
f  ul  and  good,  and  when  she  came  to  be  of  a 
marriageable  age,  her  father  bade  her  go 
forth,  attended  by  his  most  trusty  counsel- 
lors, to  seek  a  bridegroom  who  should  Ik' 
worthy  of  her.  Savitri  did  not  direct  her 
steps  to  the  palaces  of  tlie  great,  but  sought 
out  in  the  forest  th«  abode  of  hermits  and 
anchorites.  After  some  time  liad  elapsed 
she  returned  to  her  father's  court,  and  told 
him  that  her  choice  had  fallen  upon  Satya- 
van,  the  son  of  an  old,  blind  monarch  wln» 
had  been  robbed  of  all  his  dominions,  and 
who  lived  in  the  solitar}'  woods.  *  Ah,  woe  I 
Ah,  woe,'  exclaims  the  sage  Narada,  who 
happens  to  be  present.  He  is  implored  to 
explain  his  forebodings,  and  he  reveals  the 
melancholy  fact  that  Satyavan,  handsome, 
brave,  and  virtuous  though  he  be,  is  doomed 
to  die  as  soon  as  one  year  has  pa«vsod  away  I 
The  king  advises  his  daughter  to  make  a 
happier  choice,  but  Savitri  remains  firm. 
*  Once,  and  once  only  in  life  can  ^he  heart 
give  itself  to  another,  and  fortune  or  misfor- 
tune has  nothing  to  do  with  it.'  So  the 
king,  her  father,  presents  himself  to  the  fa- 
ther of  Satyavan  and  arranges  the  marriage, 
though  grief  weighs  down  his  spirit. 

Savitri  brings  light  and  joy  into  her  hus- 
band's family  ;  she  is  cheer  and  comfoit  to 
all,  in  spite  of  the  unspoken  anguish  which 
her  terrible  secret  causes  her.  The  day 
comes  at  length  when  she  says  to  herself  : 
'  In  four  days  he  must  die  ! '  Hope  and  de- 
spair stniggle  within  her ;  she  determines  to 
undergo  a  cruel  penance  until  the  fatal  day 
arrives. 

The  fourth  day  dawns ;  Savitri  begs  per- 
mission to  accompany  her  husband  when  he 
goes  as  usual  to  cut  wood  and  grfther  fmit 
in  the  forest.  Satyavan  seems  well  and  vi- 
gorous ;  he  enjoys  the  fresh  morning  air  as 
they  wend  their  way  together  between  the 
tall  trees.  But  as  midday  approaches,  a 
burning  lassitude  comes  over  him ;  Savitri 
sits  down  beside  him,  and  places  his  head 
upon  her  bosom.  He  moves  not ;  conscious- 
ness has  already  fied. 

A  fearful  and  august  stranger  now  ap- 
pears before  Savitri,  clad  in  crimson,  of  a 
shining  countenance.  His  name  is  Yama, 
Prince  of  Death  !  The  apparition  proceeds 
to  unfasten  the  soul  of  the  liapless  youth, 
and  binding  a  rope  around  it,  he  drags  it 
forward  to  the  realms  of  shadow. 

Savitri  follows  the  god  of  death  as  he  car- 
ries oR  her  husband's  soul.  In  all  humility, 
but  undaunted,  she  disputes  with  the  re- 
doubtable Yama  for  her  beloved  one's  life. 
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Yaraa  is  astonished  at  her  devotion,  but  he 
bids  her  go  back :  death  cannot  yield  his 
prey  !  Still  she  follows  him.  Over  many  a 
mile  of  the  rough  and  dangerous  path 
which  leads  to  the  land  of  ghosts  the  young 
wife  and  Death  contend.  The  Mighty  One 
commands  her  to  withdraw,  but  she  never 
ceases  to  repeat  her  prayer :  *  Let  my  Saty- 
nvan  live  !  *  She  tells  the  god  how  noble  is 
the  quality  of  mercy ;  she  argues  that  to 
give  is  more  divine  than  to  take ;  to  pre- 
serve is  mightier  than  to  destroy. 

Love  overcomes  death.  The  god  releases 
the  young  man's  soul,  and  grants,  besides, 
every  other  boon  which  Savitri's  heart  can 
desire.  As  the  dark  night  is  falling  upon  the 
earth,  Sa\dtri  retraces  her  steps  to  the  spot 
where  Satyavan  lay.  Life  has  come  back 
into  his  body,  and  he  opens  his  eyes  and 
looks  tenderly  upon  his  wife.  He  knows 
nothing  of  what  has  happened,  only  he  fan- 
cies that  he  has  had  a  distressing  dream. 
Savitri  lets  him  continue  in  his  illusion,  and 
says  to  him :  *  Rise,  O  my  beloved ;  thy 
sleep  is  over ;  let  us  go  to  thy  father's 
house  ;  and  as  thou  art  yet  weak,  I  will  car- 
ry thy  hatchet  and  thy  basket,  and  thou 
shalt  rest  thy  head  upon  my  shoulder.' 

This  pretty  story  speaks  for  itself ;  we 
will  only  add  to  it  the  words  of  a  personage 
in  the  Mahabharata :  *  The  wife  is  the 
honour  of  the  family,  she  who  presents  the 
children.  The  wife  is  the  man's  vital  spirit, 
is  the  man's  half,  is  his  best  friend,  and  the 
source  of  all  his  felicity.  The  wife,  with 
her  endearing  discourse,  is  the  friend  in 
solitude,  the  mother  to  the  oppressed,  and  a 
refreshment  on  the  journey  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  life.' 

Kalidas,  the  illustrious  Indian  dramatist, 
who  lived  contemporaneously  with  the 
Augustan  age  of  Rome,  made  one  of  the 
episodes  of  the  Mahabharata  the  basis  of 
his  drama  Sakontala,  of  the  merits  of  which 
Gothe's  celebrated  eulogy,  as  below,  can 
scarcely  be  called  exaggerated. 

'  Wilt  thoa  the  flowers  of  spring  and  autamn's 

plentif al  treasares  ? 
Wilt  thou  what  gladdens  and  charms,  what 

enlivens  the  heart  and  refreshes  ? 
Earth,  heaven,  all  they  contain,  in  a  single 

word  wilt  thou  utter  ? 
Only  Sukontala  name,  then  thou  wilt  nothing 

omit.' 

Tlie  first  signs  of  the  degradation  of  woman 
in  India  date  back  to  a  time  far  anterior  to 
the  Christian  era;  its  consummation  was 
the  work  of  those  repeated  Moslem  inva- 
sions of  the  peninsula  which  took  place 
during  the  tenth  and  succeeding  centuries. 
An  impression  is  gaining  ground  that 
Mohammed   has    been    very    undeservedly 


blamed  in  respect  to  woman,  since  in  reality 
he  approved  of  only  four  wives  and  an  ex- 
tremely moderate  amount  of  wife-beating. 
It  cannot  be  asserted  that  his  ideas  concern- 
ing Paradise  were  either  elevating  or  edify- 
ing, but  it  is  urged,  and  not  without  success, 
that  the  sum  of  his  endeavours  was  to  riise 
and  not  to  lower  the  condition  of  woman 
such  as  he  found  it  in  Arabia  ;  yet  when  all 
is  said  that  can  be  said  in  his  defence,  the 
irrefragable  truth  remains,  that  religious  re-  . 
formers  sliould  not  make  a  sort  of  con- 
cordat with  *  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the 
devil,'  but  attack  them  d  outrance.  Com- 
promise is  the  watch-word  of  statesmen,  not 
of  apostles.  Besides,  *  the  world's  history 
is  the  world's  judgment,'  and  whatever  may 
or  may  not  have  been  Mohammed's  own 
designs,  the  march  of  Islam  has  proved  the 
bane  of  woman ;  a  fact  which  is  nowhere 
more  strongly  exemplified  than  in  the  his- 
tory of  its  ascendency  in  India,  where  its 
evil  effects  were  not  confined  to  the  cases 
in  which  conversion  followed  upon  con- 
quest, but  showed  themselves  also  in  the  im- 
petus it  gave  to  the  unscrupulous  Brahman 
priesthood  to  pander  to  man's  worst  pas- 
sions, so  as  to  set  up  a  counter  attraction  to 
the  corrupt  teaching  of  the  proselytising 
invaders.  And  this  is  the  self-evident  reply 
to  those  who  hold  the  chimerical  hypothesis 
that  India's  best  and  brightest  future  rests 
upon  her  chances  of  complete  conversion  to 
the  tenets  of  the  prophet. 

Yet — slave  and  victim,  prisoner  and  holo- 
caust though  she  became,  we  venture  to 
think  that  the  Hindu  woman  did  not  wholly 
lose  possession  of  those  good  gifts  with 
which  heaven  appeara  to  have  blest  her  in 
former  ages — a  rare  faculty  of  judgment — a 
courage  that  knows  no  brook — a  sweetness  • 
of  disposition  that  cannot  be  excelled.  John 
Stuart  Mill  stated  from  his  own  experience 
that  in  three  out  of  four  intances  in  which 
an  Indiari  government  was  conducted  with 
integril|r  and  decency,  where  the  arts  of 
peace  were  practised  and  the  principles  of 
reasonable  order  were  upheld,  the  de  facto 
ruler  was  a  woman.  Sir  Hope  Grant  relates 
an  incident  of  the  Sepoy  war  in  which  a 
rebel's  wife  stood  by  her  husband  through- 
out a  furious  struggle  for  the  capture  of 
his  house,  and  when  he  fell,  snatched  the 
musket  from  his  dead  hands,  and  received 
her  own  death-blow  in  a  wild  attempt  to 
prolong  the  resistance.  Recorded  opinions 
and  anecdotes  such  as  these  do  not  tally 
with  the  notion  of  a  degenerate  womanhood, 
yet  though  carrying  their  own  weight,  they 
throw  but  a  glimpse  of  light  upon  the  Hindu 
woman's  character  as  it  now  exists;  and  we 
are  for  the  most  part  in  total  ignorance  of 
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the  traits  and  idiosyncrasies  tliat  lie  hidden 
behind  the  national  Burqa  of  millions  of 
her  Majesty's  subjects.  And  this  leads  us 
to  believe  that  a  few  extracts  from  the 
private  letters  of  sundry  living  Hindu  ladies, 
simply  and  literally  translated  from  the 
original  Bengali,  may  not  be  devoid  of  a 
certain  general  interest.  The  correspon- 
dence which  has  been  placed  at  our  disposal 
by  the  English  lady  to  whom  it  is  addressed 
is  from  members  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  writers  are  not  in 
the  least  Anglicised  in  their  prejudices  or 
mode  of  life. 

*  Dear  English  sister,'  writes  one  these 
ladies,  *  having  received  your  letter  full  of 
love,  I  gained  indescribable  joy.  I  have 
never  for  one  moment  dreamt  in  my  mind 
that  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to  receive 
so  much  kindness  from  a  sweet  sincere- 
hearted  sister  like  you  :  all  this  is  from  the 
unasked -for  kindness  of  the  merciful  God. 
With  gratitude  do  I  bow  at  the  feet  of  our 
Father,  who  is  an  ocean  of  tenderness, 
and  through  whose  liberal  kindness  I  have 
been  able  to  enjoy  such  pleasure.  Dear 
sister,  I  greet  all  of  you  with  inward  grati- 
tude,' you  who  strive  so  much  for  our 
good.  To  God  do  I  pray  that  the  merciful 
Father  may  bring  to  pass  the  fulfilment  of 
the  good  wishes  of  all  of  you  for  the  happi- 
ness of  the  world.  I  hope  that  you  will 
not  fail  to  acccomplish  what  you  propose  to 

■  do  for  your  Indian  sisters'  good.  IIow 
much  friendship  do  you  all  'give  my  dear 
husband  ;  for  that,  I  from  my  heart  render 
gratitude  to  you  all.  I  am  always  anxious 
about  him,  because  in  that  distant  country 
there  are  none  related  to  us  who  can  attend 
on  him  in  time  of  sickness  and  console  him 

•  in  time  of  grief.  Now,  seeing  such  good- 
ness in  you,  I  have  some  hope  that  you  will 
from  time  to  time  look  after  him.  To  hear 
that  to  converse  with  him  pleases  you  all 
very  much,  what  news  for  me  could  give 
me  pleasure  surpassing  this  ?  Youtall  can 
show  very  much  friendship  for  people  who 
are  without  a  home  in  a  foreign  land. 
Within  our  hearts  there  is  that  sort  of  affec- 
tion, but  because  the  customs  of  our  country 
prevent  us,  we  cannot  show  it  so  much. 
We  cannot  converse  with  people-  who  are 
not  nearly  related  to  us.  You  are  learning 
Bengali :  seemg  your  handwriting,  I  was 
very  much  pleased.  I  have  a  great  wish  to 
learn  English,  but  many  things  hinder  me 
so  much,  I  am  not  able  to  do  it.  When  my 
dear  husband  comes  back  to  our  country,  I 
think  I  shall  be  able  to  learn.  I  now  how- 
ever study  in  Bengali.  In  our  country, 
acquirenient  of  learning  is  very  difficult  for 
a  female.     There  are  no  schools  for  yonng 


women.  If  her  husband  is  near,  she  may 
learn  a  little,  or  from  a  brother  or  other 
near  relation  a  little  may  be  learnt ;  other- 
wise it  is  not  easy  to  learn  anything.  I 
formerly  when  my  husband  was  close  by  used 
to  learn  a  little ;  now  that  he  has  to  dwell 
in  a  foreign  country  I  am  not  learning  any- 
thing. I  do  every  day  some  household 
work,  and  in  leisure  time  occasionally  write 
and  read.  We  with  our  own  "hands  cook 
and  prepare  food  for  our  relations.  I  am 
living  with  my  father  and  mother-in-law  and 
other  near  relations.  Make  known  to  me 
with  whom  you  live. 

*  Most  people  call  me  V ;  one  or  two 

call  me.Tara*  (those  who  are  very  fond  of 
me) ;  many  use  both  my  names.  What 
more  shall  I  say  ?     I  think  the  letters  of  the 

honoured  wives  of and and  others 

have  pleased  you  very  much,  and  my  letter 
will  not  be  like  theirs,  for  compared  with 
me  they  must  be  better  taught.  They  are 
ladies  living  in  the  capital,  and  learning  in 
the  school  for  young  ladies  called  the 
Female  Normal  School.  It  is  otherwise 
with  me,  who,  living  in  a  village,  learn  by 
myself  alone ;  therefore  that  this  writing 
will  be  able  to  give  your  mind  a  little  joy, 
of  that  I  cannot  be  sure  :  however  this  be, 
I  send  this  little  letter,  trusting  to  your 
kindness.  If  you  accept  it,  I  shall  be  happy. 
Sister,  I  now  take  leave.  May  God  fulfil 
your  good  wishes.  May  He  daily  spread 
the  sisterly  feeling,  by  increasing  your  affec- 
tion for  us ;  this  is  my  great  prayer  to  the 
protecting  Father  whose  tenderness  is  deep  as 
the  ocean.  May  all  happiness  be  given  to 
you  by  God.' 

We  have  been  able  to  give  this  letter 
almost  entire.  We  rerjret  that  in  the  ex- 
tracts  that  follow  from  various  hands  the 
private  nature  of  the  contents  has  compelled 
us  to  omit  much  that  is  in  itself  eminently 
characteristic. 

*  1.  lIow  surprising  it  is  to  hear  how 
children  are  taught  in  your  country.  Unless 
we  begin  to  instruct  children  when  they  are 
quite  young  about  religion  and  about  other 
things,  the  mind,  the  heart,  and  the  soul 
are  not  expanded  in  tlie  best  way.  Our 
country  suffers  because  hero  there  are  no 
proper  arrangements  for  teaching  children  ; 
there  is  no  regularity  about  it  here.  As 
with  older  girls  there  is  nuich  difficulty  in 
their  gaining  instruction,  so  it  is  with  chil- 
dren. Learning  is  made  too  difficult  to 
their  tender  minds,  and  this  discourajjes 
them  much.  It  is  an  astonishing  thing 
that  in  our  country  there  are  so  many  learn- 
ed men,  but  they  do  not  trouble  themselves 
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in  the  least  about  the  education  of  cliildren. 
Once,  when  I  asked  ray  husband,  he  told 
inc  that  in  England  there  are  many  schools 
for  children.  I  think  this  may  be  the 
reason  Englishmen  are  so  wise  and  just.  I 
begged  my  husband  to  open  a  school  for 
little  chiJdren.  Uc  said,  "  I  have  laboured  to 
found  several  schools ;  if  I  can  make  them 
successful,  I  think  I  shall  have  used  my  life 
as  well  as  I  can."  ' 

*  2.  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  been 
happy  at  the  receipt  of  your  affectionate 
letter.  I  cannot  write  how  much  sorrow 
and  regret  1  feel  at  this  long  delay  in  my 
answering:  vour  letter.  I  had  a  sister  born 
tlie  very  same  day  that  I  got  your  letter. 
She  is  now  a  merry  little  playful  thing : 
whenever  I  see  her  playing,  it  reminds  me 
how  long  it  is  since  I  received  your  letter. 
AVc  have  been  very  happy  at  having  got 
amongst  us  a  kind  friend  since  December 

last.     You  no  doubt  know  Miss well. 

I  cannot  tell  you  with  what  grateful  hearts 
we  have  received  her  in  this  countrv.  Since 
her  coming  she  has  been  trying  very  much 
to  establish  a  boarding-school.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  a  great  want  of  this  country 
will  be  removed  by  this  school  if  its  work 
answers  to  its  present  plans.  I  am  looking 
forward  to  this  school  with  the  greatest 
hope.  From  November  last  to  April  I  was 
at  Calcutta  for  my  education,  and  attended 
a  school  regularly,  but  about  two  months 
ago  I  have  been  obliged  by  circumstances 
to  leave  the  school  and  come  here.  This 
has  occasioned  great  loss  to  my  studies.  It 
is  true  I  have  begun  to  learn  English,  but  so 
many  obstacles  present  themselves  in  the 
way  from  time  to  time,  that  there  has  been 
in  consequence  hardly  any  progress  in  my 
studies.  Tliis  thought  makes  my  mind  al- 
ways unhappy.  That  I  shall  ever  be  able 
really  to  know  your  language  appeal's  to  be 
a  presumptuous  hope.* 

*  3  I  received  your  loving  and  beautiful 
letter  when  I  was  at  Calcutta,  and  was  ex- 
ceedingly delighted  by  it.  How  happy 
should  I  have  been  if  I  could  have  written  in 
English  wliaf  I  have  in  my  mind  in  this 
letter.  Perhaps  I  shall  have  to  wait  for  it 
yet  a  long  time,  for  I  am  hardly  able  to 
make  any  progress  with  my  studies,  owing 
to  want  of  any  one  to  teach  me.  I  am  doing 
only  what  I  am  able  to  do  by  my  own  exer- 
tion. I  also  consider  English  at  times  as  very 
difficult,  and  do  not  hope  that  I  shall  ever 
master  it ;  but  when  I  recollect  that  nothing 
is  impossible  for  care  and  labour,  energy  and 
perseverance  again  fill  the  heart.  You  had 
written  some  portion  of  your  letter  in  Bengali, 
which  I  was  much  pleased  to  read.  That 
you  have  been  able  to  express  such  good  ideas 


in  Bengali,  after  learning  it  only  for  a  short 
time,  is  a  matter  that  affords  great  pleasure. 
I  cannot  tell  you  from  this  distance  how  dc 
lighted  my  heart  has  been  at  the  frank  sim- 
plicity and  largeness  of  mind  which  your 
letter  reveals. 

'  **  There  are  briars  besetting  every  path,"  &c, 

I  was  very  much  pleased  at  reading  this 
piece  of  poetiy  in  your  letter.  *'  A  lowly 
heart  that  rests  in  God  is  happy  every- 
where," is  a  very  true  saying.  From  noth- 
ing in  this  world  can  we  ever  derive  that 
happiness  and  peace  which  reigns  in  a  heart 
which  has  set  its  entire  trust  in  God.  I 
cannot  conceive  how  a  man  can  be  happy 
with  the  world  alone,  without  God.  You 
ask  how  I  enjoy  peace,  being  away  from 
my  husband  ?  It  is  only  because  I  have 
placed  my  firm  trust  in  our  merciful  Father, 
and  my  dependence  on  His  kindness,  that 
my  heart  is  always  filled  with  peace.  When 
the  thought  of  His  love,  which  'has  not  its 
equal,  rises  in  the  mind,  it  dispels  every 
anxiety  from  the  heart.  Do  you  know  this 
line  in  our  hymn-book,  **  Thou  art  the 
source  of  good,  and  art  dispensing  it ;  why 
trouble  I  then  my  mind  with  thoughts  of 
what  is  to  come  ?"  What  cause  can  there 
be  for  sorrow  when  this  belief  reigns  in  the 
heart,  that  the  Father  will  never  do  harm  to 
His  child  ?  Without  my  trust  in  God,  by  no 
means  else  could  I  have  enjoyed  peace  in 
my  mind.  When  I  ponder  over  every 
event  in  my  life,  then  can  I  realise  how  in- 
finite has  been  His  mercy  for  His  daughter. 

*  It  is  nearly  a  month  since  we  came  to 
this  place  from  Calcutta.  The  part  we  are 
living  in  is  pretty  to  look  at.  Our  house  is 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  large  garden, 
where  we  can  go,  whenever  we  like,  but  we 
have  not  manv  flowers  in  it.  There  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  church  near  our  house, 
three  hundred  years  old.  W^e  can  hear  the 
beautiful  music  of  the  organ  every  morning 
from  Friday  to  Sunday.' 

*  4.  I  am  very  much  pleased  and  obliged 
at  receiving  your  kind  gifts  of  drawing,  &c. 
Knowledge  of  drawing  is  very  interesting, 
that  I  can  well  understand,  but  such  are  the 
bad  customs  of  our  country,  that  not  only 
for  women's  learning  drawing,  but  also  for 
any  learning,  there  are  no  especial  arrange- 
ments. I  render  thanksgiving  to  our  com- 
mon Father,  that  delivering  us  from  the 
cruel  hands  of  the  wicked  Mussulmans,  He 
has  placed  us  under  the  civilised  English. 
Although,  in  the  times  of  the  Hindu  kings, 
the  Hindus  had  made  great  progress,  under 
the  Mussulman's  rule  all  our  learning  was 
dying  out.  Amongst  the  special  duties  of 
women  were  learning,  walking  about,  choos- 
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ing  a  husband  of  one's  own  will,  hospitality 
to  an  uninvited  guest  wearied  and  tired  in 
travelling,  &c. ;  but  all  these  disappeared  in 
the  middle  age.  Now,  by  degrees,  a  revival 
is  taking  place,  and  is  doing  so  no  doubt 
through  your  kindness.  I  shall,  however, 
endeavour  much  to  learn  to- draw,  though  it 
will  take  me  a  long  time  to  learn  it.  I 
relate  below  the  cause  of  this. 

*  I  have  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  One 
son  is  six  years  old,  he  is  the  eldest ;  another 
boy  smaller  than  ho  is  nearly  four  years  old ; 
and  my  daughter  is  only  ten  months  old. 
In  the  morning,  rising  before  six,  according 
to  our  family  rules,  I  offer  my  prayer.  I 
begin  some  household  work.  I  wake  the 
boy  and  little  boy,  and  the  eldest,  having 
said  a  prayer  written  by  my  husband, 
washes  his  face  and  puts  on  his  clothes. 
This  is  that  prayer  : — "  O  Protector  of  the 
unprotected,  I  remember  Thee.  Father, 
listen  to  the  prayer  of  the  weak  one.  I 
have  happily  passed  the  fearful  night,  sur- 
rounded by  love  of  my  father  and  of  my 
mother.  When  all  animate  beings  are  like 
the  inanimate.  Thou  Friend  takest  care 
that  they  still  live.  Thou  art  as  a  bridge 
of  mercy.  Great  God,  Thou  hast  kept  me 
during  the  defenceless  night  time.  Mer- 
ciful Father,  I  thank  Thee.  Thou  hast  pro- 
tected the  helpless  weak  one.  All  that  I 
have  I  wish  to  use  in  Thy  service.  Guard, 
guard  me,  weak  as  I  am." 

*  Thus  the  eldest  child  prays  to  God,  and 
goes,  mounted  on  a  horse,  to  breathe  the 
pure  air.  Tlie  little  one  goes  to  walk  with 
a  sen^ant  or  else  in  a  carriage.  During  this 
leisure  time  I  help  the  cook  in  cooking,  and 
begin  to  serve  the  old  mother-in-law ;  and 
then,  if  I  find  some  leisure  from  these  house- 
hold occupations,  I  spend  a  little  while  in 
reading  books — those  books  which  teach 
women  about  natural  things. 

*  Now  at  about  nine  o'clock  the  boys 
come  home,  either  after  walking  or  learning 
their  school  lessons ;  then,  feeding  the 
elder  boy,  I  send  him  to  school  with  my 
husband.  After  this,  having  done  my  own 
household  work  and  taken  a  meal,  I  sit 
teaching  the  girls  of  the  female  school : 
some  days  I  work  with  them,  some  days  I 
read.  The  boys  appear.  The  elder  one 
comes  back  from  school,  the  younger  gets 
up  from  sleep  and  play.  I  send  the  girls 
away  and  let  the  boys  have  their  lunch  (or 
light  food  taken  before  the  night  meal),  and 
then  send  them  to  play  and  walk :  mean- 
while I  make  preparations  for  cooking  in 
the  evening.  In  this  I  am  helped  by  my 
younger  sister-in-law.  At  dusk  we  finish 
our  meals — at  this  time  the  boys  take 
their  evening  meal,  then  my  husband  and 


his  brothers,  and  last  mv  sister-in-law  and 
myself.  Then  the  elder  boy  goes  to  Lis 
tutor  to  learn  his  lessons  for  the  next  dav. 
My  husband  also  having  talked  some  time 
with  his  friends,  <fec.,  goes  to  teach  in  the 
evening  school.  Then  the  elder  boy  come« 
in  and  goes  to  bed,  after  prayer.  This  is 
the  prayer : — "  With  the  end  of  the  day 
the  star  of  the  day  is  set.  In  towns  and 
forests  living  things  are  sleeping.  In  this 
world — a  storehouse  of  dangers  in  Tbv 
absence — I  have  spent  this  day  in  Tliy 
remembrance.  Through  Thy  mercy  I  gain 
all  happiness,  and  without  Thee,  O  Friend 
of  the  helpless,  all  are  helpless.  O  Father, 
destroyer  of  dangers,  the  night  is  come, 
protect  me,  O  protect  me." 

*  Praying  thus,  the  boys  sleep  at  about 
eight  o'clock.  Then  my  husband  comes 
home  from  the  evening  school,  and  we  read 
together  some  Bengali  book  (I  do  not  know 
English):  either  I  read  and  he  listens,  or 
he  reads  and  I  listen.  At  ten,  after  prayer, 
we  go  to  bed.  You  have  asked  me  if  1  can 
in  any  way  help  my  husband.  We,  the 
women  of  India,  it  may  be  said,  are  mere 
prisoners.  I  cannot  go  out  of  my  house  or 
speak  freely  with  any  man  ;  for  this  reason 
1  cannot  go  to  all  his  schools,  but  I  give 
some  sort  of  instruction  to  his  girls'  school. 
What  I  do  is  very  little.  To  imitate  my 
husband  does  not  lie  within  my  power. 
Besides,  liis  w^ork  is  not  the  work  of  an  or- 
dinary man  :  he  devotes  his  life  to  others, 
and  labours  from  morning  till  night,  and 
thinks  constantly  of  the  education  and  im- 
provement of  poor  boys.' 

*  5.  I  cannot  fully  describe  tlie  joy  I  have 
found  on  receiving  your  sweet  and  priceless 
letter.*  What  can  please  mo  more  than 
that  you  have  addressed  one  as  your  sister 
who  was  a  stranger  to  you.  I  shall  never 
forget  in  my  life  the  kindness  you  have 
evinced  towards  my  helpless  condition.  But 
it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  I  cannot  read  or 
write  English.  When  I  took  vour  letter 
into  my  hand,  I  thought,  why  had  I  not 
learnt  English?  why  was  I  so  ignorant? 
Had  I  been  able  to  read  it  myself  how 
great  would  have  been  my  joy.  I  should 
not  have  had  to  wait  for  anybody,  and  I 
could  have  written  to  you  whenever  I  liked. 
Your  mind  being  bright  with  education  is 
enhancing  the  beauty  of  religion  ;  but  the 
beauty  of   religion  cannot  readily  display 

*  This  reiterated  praise  of  the  person  addressed 
may  perhaps  be  found  tedious  or  even  mis- 
placed here,  but  we  are  loth  to  leave  it  out,  as 
it  strikes  us  as  peculiarly  expressive  of  that 
dignified  humility  and  quick  sensitive  response 
to  sympathy  which  distinguish  one  aud  all  of 
the  writers  of  these  letters. 
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itself  amid  the  darkness  of  ignorance. 
Whether  this  statement  is  trae  or  not,  the 
Babu  *  knows.  I  find  it  to  be  so  after  com- 
paring my  mind  with  yours.  For-  the  love 
you  give  my  children  they  give  you  their 
thanks.  The  eldest  son  goes  to  school ;  the 
eldest  daughter  used  to  read  at  home,  but  for 
some  reason  she  does  not  read  now.  The 
youngest  girl  plays  about,  the  youngest  son 
has  just  learnt  to  walk,  and  is  happj  in  that. 
What  shall  I  say  about  my  mind  ?  I  am  in 
a  most  miserable  condition.  I  read  some 
Bengali  books.  There  is  no  systematic 
study.  If  I  do  study  now  and  then,  it 
cannot  do  me  much  good,  as  I  learn  very 
little.  When  1  think  of  my  education,  I 
feel  grieved,  for  my  time  is  spent  in  vain. 
I  have  done  no  good  works ;  I  know  noth- 
ing can  be  done  without  education.' 

It  has  been  repeated  again  and  again  that 
any  reform  which  has  for  its  aim  the  regener- 
ation of  India  must  begin  by  improving  the 
condition  of  its  women,  and  all  honour  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  devote  their  lives 
and  labours  to  this  end  ;  but  as  regards  the 
general  statement,  it  would  be  more  accurate 
to  say  that  progress  in  India,  or  elsewhere, 
if  it  is*  to  bring  forth  lasting  fruits,  must 
consist  in  the  collective  moving  forward  of 
the  whole  body  politic,  not  in  the  isolated 
advance  of  a  single  section  of  it. 

Those  movements  which  have  changed 
the  face  of  the  world  have  been,  with  few 
exceptions,  profoundly  religious;  and  we 
do  not  conceive  it  possible  that  by  bread 
alone— that  is,  by  the  legislator  and  the 
schoolmaster — Indian  society  can  be  re- 
modelled. The  privileges  of  women  fell 
away  one  after  the  other,  as  the  abuses  of 
Brahman  ism — caste,  sacerdotal  tyranny,  and 
a  corrrupt  idol-worship — came  into  force  ; 
the  restoration  of  those  privileges  may 
hardly  be  looked  for,  till  the  hydra-heads 
of  polytheism  be  decrowned,  and  all  men 
are  acknowledged  equals  in  the  free  service 
of  God.  Gloomy  as  is  the  prospect  which 
at  present  confronts  us  in  India,  there  is 
some  encouragement  in  the  thought  that 
the  unity  of  the  Supreme  Being  is  no 
strange  doctrine  to  the  Hindu  mind,  since  a 
perception  of  it — not  any  pseudo-celestial 
patent  for  pious  jugglery — is  the  trans- 
cendent secret  which  the  Brahman  priest- 
hood have  consciously  transmitted  from 
one  generation  to  another,  and  of  which 
their  order  has  been  the  enduring,  if  un- 
worthy reliquary. 

We  see  in  India  a  system  of  life  pricked 
6ut  with  gross  and  idolatrous  rites.      We 

see    Juggcrnat'h's   car,   KaU's   necklace   of 

*  _ 
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human  skulls,  immorality  abetted,  and 
wom^n  degraded.  We  know  our  proudest 
dependency  to  be  sunk  in  a  mass  of  preju- 
dice and  superstition  which  may  any  day  fire 
the  torch  to  a  new  mutiny.  By  very  slow 
degrees,  all  this  is  being  undermined  by  ' 
the  advancing  tide  of  western  civilisation. 
What  is  growing  up  in  its  stead?  What 
manner  of  faith  are  we  substituting  to  the 
vast  religious  organisation  which  has  ruled 
every  thought,  every  action,  of  its  countless 
votaries  from  unremembered  ages,  even  to 
this  day  ?  Is  it  Christianity  ?  Who  that 
knows  India  will  answer  in  the  affirmative  \ 
The  causes,  it  is  not  for  us  to  seek  to  ex- 
plain, but  this  much  we  will  say  :  that  those 
who  hold  England  to  be  gravely  to  blame 
in  this  matter,  should  bear  in  mind  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  task ;  the  tact,  the  genius — in 
one  word,  the  inspiration  needed  to  trans- 
form the  religion  of  an  ancient  and  utterly 
dissimilar  civilisation,  which  has  for  us,  and 
we  for  it,  much  of  the  nature  of  an  illegible 
inscription  in  an  unknown  tongue.  *  If  it  was 
rumoured,'  writes  La  Bniy6re,  iii  the  l7th 
century,  '  that  the  real  object  of  the  Oriental 
embassy  which  lately  visited  Paris  was  to 
convert  the  most  Christian  king  and  all  his 
subjects  to  the  religion  of  the  monarch  of 
Siam,  how  absurd  we  should  think  it !  How 
wo  should  laugh  at  the  notion  of  erecting 
brazen  images  in  our  towns  for  us  to  fall 
down  before,  and  permitting  heathen  secta- 
ries to  penetrate  into  our  homes  in  order  to 
direct  the  consciences  of  our  wives  and 
daughters  !  Nevertheless,'  he  adds — what 
is  still  in  the  main  true — *  such  an  idea  can- 
not appear  more  ridiculous  to  us  than  our 
own  efforts  to  introduce  Christianity  into 
the  East  must  seem  to  the  people  of  that 
quarter  of  the  globe.' 

By  rational  government,  by  education, 
by  intimate  contact,  we  are  breaking  down 
the  idols  of  the  higher  classes  of  Hindu 
society.  It  is  a  most  positive  fact  that  our 
attempts  to  spread  tlie  gospel  have  been 
attended  by  no  commensurate  success. 
There  can  be  no  good  in  nursing  illusions 
on  this  serious  subject,  more  especially  as 
the  acknowledgment  of  past  failures,  so  far 
from  leading  us  to  despair,  should  incite  us 
to  fresh  endeavours.  Meanwhile  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  gulf  is  widening.  Brit- 
ish rule  seems  to  be  converting  the  Hindus, 
not  to  Christianity,  but  to  an  Atheism- thinly 
cloaked  by  an  outward  confonnity  to  ihe  old 
observances.  The  crumbling  authority  of 
immemorial  custom  threatens  to  be  replaced 
by  the  anarchy  of  a  hopeless  unbelief,  and 
we  behold  India  in  the  position  of  a  prison- 
er, who,  escaping  from  his  dungeon,  is  lost 
in  a  desert.     In  this  crisis  it  is  our  plain 
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duty,  without  abating  our  own  exertions, 
thankfully  to  welcome  those  of  men,  pure- 
minded  and  courageous,  whatever  may  be 
their  religious  opinions,  who  strive  no  less 
than  we  for  the  time  when  regenerate  India 
shall  give  voice  to  the  silent  orison  of  every 
pious  Brahman  :  *  Greater  than  the  sun, 
that  sun's  supremacy,  God  let  us  adore, 
which  may  well  direct.'  * 


Art.   IV. — Servia. 

I.)  7 Jie Ilutori/  of  Servia  and  the  Servian  Re- 
eolation^  with  a  Sketch  of  the  Insurrection  in 
Bosnia.  By  Leopold  Ranke.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  Mi*s.  Alex.  Kekr. 
Bohn. 

(2.)  I'he  History  of  Modern  Serhia.  By  Elo- 
DiE  Lawton  Mijatovics.  W.  Twecdie. 
1872. 

(3.)  Die  Sirbien.     Wien,  1867.     Kanitz. 

(4.)  Sfrbiifche  VoUs.     (Nationel.)     Talfy. 

(5.)  Les  Series  de  Turquie,     Par  A.  Uuicixi. 

But  a  few  months  ago  few  Englishmen 
would  have  been  able  to  describe  precisely 
the   position   of   Servia    geographically    or 


*Tlie  Gayntri,  or  Mother  of  tlie  Vedas,  the 
Brahman  repeats  mentally  afterbathinpf  in  the 
sacred  waters  of  the  Ganges,"  expressing?  its 
words  on  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  covered 
with  a  cloth,  but  he  never  utters  the  words  with 
liis  lips.  The  Brahman  priests  seek  in  every  way 
to  keep  the  Gayatri  undivulged,  partly  from  their 
intense  veneration  for  it  as  a  mystical  symbol, 
and  partly,  it  is  conjectured,  from  the  dread  lest 
a  knowledge  of  it  should  p^uide  the  common  mul- 
titude to  the  highest  truth. 

Tlie  following  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
Sir  William  Jones  obtained  the  Gayatri  in  the 
Sanskrit  character  is  taken  from  a  MS.  memo- 
randum made  at  the  time  by  his  friend,  Sir  C. 
E.  Carriniiton  :  *  May  10th,  1764. —About  a  fort- 
night before  his  death,  Sir  William  Jones  told 
me  that  he  had  procured  the  Gayatri  of  a  Sun- 
nyasi,  to  whom  in  return  he  gave  all  the  money 
he  then  had  in  the  house,  and  would  have  given, 
he  said,  ten  times  more,  had  more  been  within 
his  reach  at  the  moment.  The  Bunnyasi  after- 
wards met  one  of  Sir  William's  pundits,  to  whom 
he  expressed  hiiuBeU  ainply  satisfied,  with  much 
emphasis.  Shortly  after  his  death  I  begged  Mr. 
Harrington  to  request  his  executor,  Mr.  Fairlie, 
to  be  careful  that  no  pundits  or  Brahmans  had 
access  to  his  papers,  as  on  stating  to  two  Brah- 
mans, as  if  by  chance,  the  question  what  they 
would  do  with  the  (iayatri  if  they  saw  it  in 
writing,  they  immediately  answered,  "  Tear  it, 
most  certainly."  Mr.  Harrington  thought  Mr. 
Morris  more  able  to  interfere,  to  whom  I  related 
these  circumstances,  and  who,  in  consequence  of 
this  information,  on  searching,  found  the  object 
of  my  concern  and  fears  ;  and  on  going  myself. 
Mr.  Fairlie  obligingly  permitted  mo  to  take  a 
copy.' 


politically,  few  would  have  been  able  to  say 
whether  the  country  was  a  part  of  Aostrii 
or  of  Turkey,  whether  it  was  independent 
or  an  integral  part  of  either  erppire,  and 
still  fewer  would  have  been  able  to  give  the 
least  account  of  its  interesting  political  his- 
tory   during   the   last  sixty  years,    during 
which    it   has   become  a  not  unimportant 
member  Of  the  European  system.     Within 
the  last  few  weeks,   however,    Servia  hai 
claimed  a  large  share  in  the  telegrams  of  the 
morning  papers.     It  has  become  of  some 
consequence   to  Europe  to  be  informed  if 
Ristich  still  holds  the  post  of  Prime  Minis- 
ter in  Belgrade,  or  if  he  has  been  replaced 
by   Marinovich ;    and   the   news    that  the 
Skouptchina,    or   National   Assembly,   has 
been  removed  from  Kraguevatz  to  Belgrade 
is  almost  important  enough  to  affect  the 
money  market  of  Europe.     Ser\'ia,  in  short, 
has  quite  lately  (;ome  before  the  world,  and 
naturally   people    are    beginning    to    ask, 
'  What  is  Senia  ? ' 

The  country  is  part  of  that  incoherent 
and  troublesome  empire  for  whom  we  have 
during  the  last  twenty  years  shed  macb 
blood  and  wasted  millions  of  treasure — an 
empire  the  name  of  which  at  this  %nomcDt 
carries  pain  and  grief  to  many  a  desolate 
Plnglish  home —  it  is  part  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  but  only  nominally  a  province  of 
Turkey,  for  it  has  fought  for  and  won  home 
rule,  and  now  merely  pays  a  fixed  and 
anmml  tribute  to  the  Sultan. 

Geographically  the  country  presents  the 
form  of  a  rough  triangle.  C*n  the  east  and 
south-east  it  is  bounded  by  Bulgaria,  natu- 
rally a  very  rich  country,  Imt  rendered  poor 
bv  Turkish  misgovernment.  On  the  south- 
west  Servia  is  -bordered  by  x\lbania  and 
Bosnia,  the  former  of  wl.ich  provinces  is 
chiefly  peopled  by  savage  Moslems,  more 
addicted  to  war  than  husbandry.  On  the 
north  run  the  magnificent  rivers  the  Save 
and  the  Danube,  the  latter  almost  as  good 
an  outlet  as  the  sea,  nay,  better,  if  the  sea- 
board has  not  good  ports.  Here  is  the 
progressive  civilising  side  of  Servia ;  but 
here  again  she  has  not  been  highly  favoured, 
for  civilising  influences  have  had  to  be 
filtered  through  the  somewhat  barbarous 
natives  of  Hungary,  a  nation  whose  culture 
is  decidedly  second-hand,  for  there  is  no 
question  that  the  Germans  or  Sa.xon8  are 
the  pioneers  of  human  progress  in  these 
Danubian  regions. 

Servia,  like  Hungary,  has  been  overrun 
by  the  most  barbarous  of  those  Mahomedan 
Powers  which  at  one  time  itf^.naced  the 
civilisation  and  religion  of  Europe.  This 
must  be  the  apology  for  her  backward  con- 
dition.    She  is   the  yoimgest  of  the  Euro- 
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pean  family.  The  earliest  part  of  the 
history  of  Servia,  like  that  of  our  own 
country,  is  much  mixed  up  with  fable  and 
confused  with  the  stories  of  other  tribes ; 
but  wc  arc  told  that  the  Servians  (or  Serbs) 
are  a  race  of  Slavonians  wlio  emie^atcd 
from  a  district  north  of  the  Carpathians 
in  Galiicia,  and  came  as  an  organised  com- 
munity, commanded  by  chiefs,  to  the 
I>anubian  lands,  being  invited  by  the 
tlmperor  Heraclius  to  people  a  desolated 
country  laid  waste  by  the  Avars.  These 
Servian  colonists  were  politically  very  much 
in  their  present  position,  that  is,  living  in 
suzerainty  to  the  Emperor  at  Constantinople, 
though  enjoying  the  advantages  of  autono- 
my, or  self-government,  under  their  native 
nilers.  On  their  adoption  of  Christianity 
about  half  the  tribe  fell  under  the  spiritual 
dominion  of  the  Romish  and  half  under 
that  of  the  Greek  Church,  an  unhappy 
evewt,  which,  by  dividing  the  people  and 
sowing  the  seeds  of  theological  rancour  in 
their  midst,  has  had  a  sinister  influence  on 
their  political  life.  As  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire grew  weak  the  Slavonians^  grow  strong 
(history  repeats  itself,  for  the  same  process 
is  going  on  at  the  present  time) ;  they  gained 
an  independence  so  complete  that  the  king- 
dom of  Slavonia  made  its  mark  in  mediteval 
history  :  its  kings  intermarried  with  the 
royal  and  imperial  families  of  France, 
Venice,  and  Constantinople,  and  even  waged 
war  with  the  latter. 

Mean  time  an  Asiatic  tribe  of  Tartaiy, 
having  organised  into  a  nation  its  numerous 
conquered  tributfiries,  and  received  the  fiery 
impulse  of  Mahomedanism,  and,  above  all, 
having  adopted  the  principle  of  a  standing 
army  in  the  form  of  the  terrible  Janissaries, 
recruited  by  levies  of  the  finest  ("hristian 
boys,  was  steadily  advancing  from  the  East. 
These  new  people  were  the  Ottoman  Turks. 
In  place  of  the  luxurious  and  feeble  Byzan- 
tine Christian  rule  thete  was  established  the 
new  Mahomedan  power,  nor  was  it  long 
before  it  came  into  collision  with  the  brave 
chivalry  of  the  Servian  Czar  Stephen  Dushan 
and  his  knightly  following  on  the  fatal  fleld 
of  Kossova  in  1389,  and  there  was  lost  the 
independence  of  Senia.  An<l  here  we  must 
needs  leave  a  great  gap  in  the  history  of 
Servia,  which  at  that  time  included  the 
present  principality  with  Bosnia,  Monte- 
negro, Herzegovina,  and  most  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Pashaliks.  The  people  became  Otto- 
man subjects,  the  nobles  adopted  the  Maho- 
medan religion,  which  henceforward  became 
the  State  Church,  in  order  to  preserve  their 
feudal  privileges,  and  were  hereafter  called 
Turks,  while  the  common  people  clung  to 
their  faith  and  submitted  to  ages  of  tyranny 


and  oppression.  A  deep  sleep  of  Asiatic 
torpor  and  barbarism  settled  on  the  doomed 
land,  which  became  one  of  the  dark  places 
of  the  earth,  full  of  the  habitations  of 
cruelty ;  nor  did  an  awakening  occur  until 
the  years  1806  and  180V,  a  date  within  the 
memor}'  of  many  old  folks  now  amongst  us. 

About  the  year  1804,  when  we  were 
struggling  with  Napoleon,  a  simple  peasant 
of  a  darker  complexion  than  usual,  hence 
named  Kara  George  (Black  George),  having 
fled  to  the  mountains  a  ruined  man,  leaving 
a  home  desolated  by  the  Turk  and  with  a 
heart  on  fire  for  revenge,  gathered  together  a 
number  of  men  made  desperate  like  himself, 
and  became  a  renowned  *  haiduk '  or  brisrand, 
not  of  the  modern  Greek  or  Italian  sort — 
neither  a  Manzi  nor  a  Takos,  but  a  kind  of 
Robin  Hood,  who  waged  war  on  the  rich  ; 
but  f^  no  one  was  or  could  be  rich  but  the 
Turkish  oppressor,  the  lawless  acts  of  Kara 
George  and  his  comrades  assumed  the  com- 
plexion of  herpic  deeds  in  a  righteous  cause, 
so  that  to  seize,  plunder,  and  murder  a 
wealthy  Moslem  was  no  sin  in  the  eyes  of 
the  peajjantry  who  fed  and  sheltered  the 
patriot  band. 

Perhaps  at  no  period  of  tlie  Ottoman 
history  has  that  power  been  in  such  a  state 
of  anarchy  as  about  the  period  of  1798. 
The  Dahis  and  Janissaries,  to  whom  the 
empire  had  owed  all  its  military  force,  had 
now  become  a  source  of  weakness.  Europe 
had  copied  their  discipline  and  improved 
upon  it,  while  these  military  orijanisations 
had  thrown  off  all  civil  authority,  recog- 
nising but  faintly  the  obligations  of  their 
religion  and  obeying  only  their  own  ofiicers. 
If  war  was  declared  against  a  foreign  power 
the  Janissaries  had  to  be  bribed  to  march, 
while  during  the  intervals  of  war  thev 
wasted  the  districts  in  which  they  were 
quartered,  ruined  the  peasantry  by  their  ex- 
actions, and  at  times  drove  them  to  despair 
and  revolt,  as  in  the  case  of  Servia,  In 
some  cases  these  Turkish  chiefs  pursued  a 
remarkable  method  in  their  exactions  :  they 
marched  through  the  villages,  bound  and 
tortured  the  proprieters,  and  made  them 
sign  certain  title-deeds  making  over  their 
landed  property.  The  country  was  indeed 
ripe  for  revolt,  but  a  long  course  of  unresist- 
edoppression  had  bred  a  j)rofound  contempt 
for  these  rayahs  in  the  minds  of  the  op- 
pressors. When  twenty  mounted  Servians 
would  alight  from  their  horses  on  meeting 
even  a  Turkish  boy,  they  w^cre  naturally 
looked  upon  as  sheep  made  to  be  fleeced 
and  treated  accordingly.  The  insubordi- 
nation of  the  I )ahis  or  Turkish  chiefs  had 
proceeded  to  such  lengths  that  the  Sultan 
was    compelled   to   make  war  upon  them. 
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and  comTnitted  the  fatal  error  of  putting  arms 
into  the  hands  of  the  Christians  against* 
liis  rebellious  Moslem  subjects.  The  rage  of 
these  latter  can  only  be  compared  to  the  in- 
dignation of  the  Southern  planters  in 
America  when  they  saw  opposed  to  them 
the  *  nigger  regiments.'  Like  the  latter,  the 
Christians  fought  well,  and,  what  is  more, 
the  charm  of  superiority  was  broken,  for 
more  than  once  they  saw  Moslems  fly  before 
them  ;  and  when  they  had  helped  the  Sultan 
to  put  down  their  old  enemies,  they  de- 
nnirred  to  giving  up  their  arms  and  return- 
ing to  their  old  condition.  Nevertheless,  in 
spite  of  checks  administered  to  the  Dahis 
and  Janissaries  from  time  to  time,  Servia 
remained  a  down-trodden  oppressed  country, 
the  natives  of  which  had  so  long  endured 
the  cruel  tyranny  of  the  Turks,  that  they 
seem  to  have  acquired  an  hereditary 
instinct  of  submission  observable  at  the 
present  day  amongst  several  Christian  races 
in  Asia  Minor,  Kurdistan,  and  in  certain 
remote  parts  of  Turkey  in  Europe.  The 
immediate  cause  of  the  Servian  revolt  was 
said  to  be  a  diabolical  scheme,  probably  the 
result  of  panic,  to  murder  the  notables  of 
the  nation  in  every  town  and  village. 
Some  murders  of  this  sort  actually  did 
take  place,  and  the  report  of  an  intended 
general  massacre  spread  like  wild  fire ; 
people  fled  in  thousands  to  the  mountains, 
arms  were  produced,  and  a  crusade  against 
the  Turks  decided  on.  In  one  of  the 
gatherings  of  the  patriots  in  the  depths 
of  a  vast  forest,  the  task  assigned  was 
the  choice  of  a  leader,  and  Kara  George, 
who  already  had  won  *the  reputation  of 
an  energetic  man,  was  called  for  by  a 
sort  of  universal  acclamation  as  their  future 
chief.  In  answer  to  the  popular  cry,  Kara 
George  stepped  out  of  the  crowd  and  ex- 
claimed, *  Brothers,  why  do  you  call  for  me  ? 
A  Knes  of  Servs  should  be  mild  and  good ; 
I  am  an  angry  man,  unable  to  keep  my  tem- 
per.    Choose  some  one  else.' 

*  We  want  an  angry  man  ;  we  want  a 
man  of  iron '  was  the  reply. 

*  But,  Bogomi '  (by  God),  exclaimed  Kara 
George,  *  if  I  order  a  man  to  do  a  thing  and 
he  doeth  it  not,  I  will  slash  ofE  his  head ;  I 
am  ferocious  when  contradicted,'  answered 
the  hero. 

A  universal  shout  was  raised,  *  You  are  the 
man  we  want ;  you  are  our  chief ;  our 
Knes  ;'  and  so  Kara  George  was  elected  the 
head  centre  or  chief  of  the  revolutionary 
forces.  No  time  was  given  him  for  any 
great  preparations,  for  the  Turks,  hearing  of 
the  rising,  sent  a  small  foice  to  apprehend 
Kara  George,  which  was  warmly  received 
and   defeated    bv   the   handful   of    armed 


I  peasants  which  he  had  gathered  round 
him.  Other  insurrectionary  movements 
took  place  in  various  parts  of  Servia,  es- 
pecially one  in  the  canton  of  Valjevo,  headed 
by  Jacob  Nenadovics,  whose  father  had  been 
murdered  by  the  Turks. 

The  news  of  these  risings,  and  especially 
of  the  success  of  Kara  George,  struck  a  pan- 
ic into  the  ruling  race,  a  panic  which  inva- 
riably follows  the  rising  of  a  servile  race 
which  has  bitter  memories  to  avenge. 

*  Vor  dem  f  reien  manne  erzittre  nicht, 
Vor  dem  Sklaven  wenn  er  die  Kette  zerbriclit.' 

There  was  a  general  rush  of  the  Turks 
into  the  fortresses,  and  the  Servians  found 
themselves  a  free  people,  but  with  a  terrible 
invasion  impending,  in  which  no  mercy 
would  be  shown  to  man,  woman,  or  child. 

Kara  George  issued  his  proclamations, 
and  every  priest  in  every  ^^llage  who  could 
painfully  spell  out  the  Slavonic  document 
was  called  to  read  it  to  anxious  fathers  and 
husbands,  and  enthusiastic  youths  who  were 
bringing  out  their  rusty  arms  from  their 
hiding-places,  and  furbishing  up  old  swords 
and  pikes ;  while  smugglers  were  stealing 
over  from  Austria  with  horse-loads  of  gun- 
powder, eagerly  bought  up  by  the  excited 
peasantry,  and  doled  out  to  all  who  possess- 
ed a  rusty  firelock.  The  solitudes  of  forests 
and  dells  rang  with  the'  hammering  of 
smiths,  while  swift  -  footed  messengers 
threaded  the  mountain  paths  and  swam  the 
rivers  with  messages  from  chief  ^o  chief  on 
which  hung  the  fate  of  the  nation.  The 
Turks  began  to  treat,  and  ofifered  an  enor- 
mous bribe  to  Kara  George  to  betray  his 
countrymen  ;  but  in  vain,  their  promises 
and  threats  had  po  effect  on  the  excited  pa- 
triots. The  sword  was  drawn,  the  scabbard 
thrown  aside,  the  challenge  given  before 
the  world. 

It  w^ould  be  impossible  to  do  more  with- 
in our  space  than  give  the  briefest  possible 
outline  of  the  insurrection.  On  the  28th 
February,  1804,  Kara  George  besieged 
the  fortified  town  of  Rudnik,  in  Central 
Ser\'ia,  and  at  the  same  time  Nenadovics, 
another  Servian  hero,  destroyed  the  town 
of  Valjevo,  in  the  north-west. 

When  we  speak  of  *  sieges,'  *  fortified 
places,'  and  the  like,  wo  must  bear  in  mind 
that  these  are  comparative  terms,  the  siege 
of  Rudnik  bearing  about  the  same  propor- 
tion to  the  siege  of  Sevastopol  as  that  city 
would  to  Coomassie.  Rudnik,  called  a  town, 
was  after  all  a  village.  The  Turk.^  of  the 
place  had  but  little  modern  <^ganisation, 
scarce  any  a'rtillery,  and  absolutely  no  sci- 
ence ;  neither  had  the  Servians.  The  for- 
mer would  dig  ditches  and   raise   breast* 
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works,  firing  from  these.  The  Scr\'ian8,  in 
much  larger  force,  would  strictly  blockade 
the  place,  and  harass  it  by  frequent  sharp- 
shooting  ;  but  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  fire- 
arms and  gunpowder,  and  probably  sorely 
straitened  for  provisions,  their  progress 
would  be  slow. 

This  civil  war,  once  began,  soon  wrapped 
the  country  in  a  blaze ;  and  what  were  the 
Servians,  after  all,  fighting  for  ?  Their  de- 
mands were  oflicially  formulated  as  follows : 

*  That  the  Dahis  (viz. ,  the  Moslem  military 
aristocracy)  should  leave  8ervia,  and  the 
Government  be  conducted  by  a  Pasha  nomi- 
nated directly  by  the  Sultan ;  that  all  the  new 
imposts  hitherto  levied  by  the  Dahis  should 
be  abolished,  and  only  such  taxes  be  paid 
hereafter  as  were  fixed  bv.the  Sultan's  Fir- 
man  of  1793 ;  that  courts  of  justice  should  be 
established  in  all  cantons ;  that  the  munici- 
palities should  choose  their  own  mayors,  who 
should  thereupon  be  confirmed  by  the  Bel- 
grade Vizier ;  that  the  Servians  should  have 
l>erfect  liberty  in  building  churches  and  mon- 
asteries ;  that  the  people  should  choose  their 
own  chief,  through  whose  hands  should  pass 
all  communications  between  the  Sublime 
Porte  and  the  Servian  Nation.* 

Surely  these  terms  were  reasonable 
enough  ;  but  as  they  were  proffered  by  arm- 
ed rebels,  they  were  not  listened  to.  Bekir 
Pasha  was  sent  from  Constantinople  with 
0,000  men,  an^  orders  to  make  short  work 
of  the  insurgents  ;  but  Pashas  sent  to  put 
down  insurrections  never  do  make  short 
work  of  them.  The  job  is  too  profitable, 
there  are  contracts  to  be  made  for  the  supply 
of  the  force,  and  the  Pasha  is  a  very  poor 
hand  at  his  trade  if  he  cannot  make  a 
good  thing  out  of  the  contracts,  and  there 
are  Christian  villages  here  and  there  to 
Heece,  and  so  the  affair  is  usually  a  very 
long  one. 

And  so  it  was  in  this  case.  A  languid 
civil  war,  alternated  by  negotiations,  dragged 
on  during  the  year  1804,  which  s!\w  the 
Turks  well-nigh  driven  from  Senia,  and 
Belgrade,  witli  its  Turkish  garrison,  besieg- 
ed by  a  patriot  Servian  army.  In  1806, 
while  this  war  was  lingering,  a  momentous 
event  occurred,  which  had  long  been  looked 
for  and  desired,  viz.,  the  declaration  of  war 
between  Russia  and  Turkey. 

The  Turks  were  now  as  eager  to  cede  the 
moderate  demands  of  the  Servians  as  the 
latter  had  been  to  press  them  ;  but  the  ta- 
bles were  turned,  the  Servians  broke  off  all 
negotiations,  declaring  they  would  not  even 
pay  tribute  to,  nor  in  any  way  acknowledge, 
the  Sultan. 

The  war  now  recommenced  in  good  Er- 
nest :  the  Servians,  no  longer  in  want  of 
arms  and  ammunition,  being  well  supplied 


by  Russia,  contrived  to  raise  60,000  men. 
They  met  and  defeated  a  largo  army  from 
the  West,  and  followed  it  into  Bosnia,  but 
here  they  received  a  cheek  from  3,000 
French,  then  in  alliance  with  Turkey  ;  but 
falling  back  on  the  Drina,  they  there  check- 
ed their  pursuers.  The  war  continued 
till  1807,  when  peace  was  arranged,  on  the 
historic  raft  at  Tilsit,  between  Russia  and 
France,  and  consequently  Turkey,  the  ally  of 
the  latter,  was  set  free  to  quell  her  rebel- 
lious provinces.  The  peace  only  endured 
until  1809,  when  war  again  broke  out  be- 
tween Russia  and  Turkey.  During  the  fol- 
lowing years,  especially  1811  and  1812, 
Servia,  while  fighting  for  her  independence, 
was  torn  by  bitter  domestic  feuds.  The 
original  chief,  Kara  George,  had  been 
eclipsed  by  the  equally  daring  but  more 
astute  Obrenovics,  so  that  the  foundations 
of  a  dynastic  civil  war  were  laid,  as  each 
hero  commanded  an  immense  following. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest 
was  signed  in  May,  1812,  and  in  it  the  Ser- 
vians were  mentioned  as  follows  : — 

*  Though  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  benevo- 
lent and  magnanimous  dispositions  of  the 
Sublime  Porte  with  respect  to  Servia,  a  nation 
from  old  time  subject  to  Turkey,  and  paying 
tribute  to  her,  yet  taking  into  consideration 
the  participation  of  the  Servians  in  the  last 
war,  it  has  been  found  needful  to  lay  down 
special  conditions  for  their  security.  Conse- 
quently the  Sublime  Porte  will  pledge  itself 
to  pardon  the  Servians  and  give  them  a  gene- 
ral amnesty  for  all  acts  past  against  her.* 

But  the  new  fortresses  were  to  be  de- 
stroyed and  the  old  ones  were  to  be  garri- 
soned by  Turkish  troops.  The  Sultan, 
however,  promised  to  allow  an  independent 
internal  administration,  and  himself  to  fix 
the  amount  of  tribute  to  be  paid.  But  the 
times  were  deplorably  against  the  Servians, 
for  Russia  was  tired  of  the  war,  and 
thought  she  had  done  enough  for  her  pro- 
teges, and  so  they  found  that  the  treaty 
was  construed  in  such  a  way  that  the 
patriots  were  to  submit  unconditionally 
though  they  were  promised  clemency.  They 

detennined   to    continue    the   fiffht.     The 

• 

forces  let  loose  upon  the  devoted  nation 
were  overwhelming.  Valour  cannot  avail 
against  overwhelming  odds,  and  so  the  Ser- 
vians lost  battle  after  battle,  and  the  Turks 
advanced  steadily  into  the  heart  of  the 
country,  their  tracks  being  marked  by  burn- 
ing villages  and  slaughtered  peasants.  The 
panic-stricken  people  fled  in  crowds  into 
Austria.  Senia  was  once  more  conquered, 
and  lay  wounded  and  bleeding  at  the  feet  of 
the  Asiatic  soldiers. 
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The  several  leaders  of  the  people  were 
now  broken  fugitives  gloomily  brooding 
over  their  miseries  in  Austria.  But  where 
was  Milosch  Obrenovitcb,  the  rival  of  Kara 
George?  lie  was  still  in  Servia.  Having  a 
wife  and  family,  he  was  determined  to  re- 
main and  brave  the  anger  of  the  victorious 
Turks,  rather  than  abandon  those  who  had 
every  claim  on  his  protection.  Being  urged 
to  fly,  he  exclaimed,  *  No,  I  will  never  live 
in  a  foreign  land  while  my  wife  and  -chil- 
dren are  being  sold  into  slaver}' ;'  and  so  he 
nobly  remained,  daily  expecting  to  be 
thrown  into  prison,  or  shot  off  hand,  by  the 
exultant  conquerors,  lie  was  sent  for  by 
the  Pasha.  The  latter,  exhibiting  him  to 
his  people,  said,  *  Look,  how  quiet  he  is  ; 
anc^  yet  how  he  fought !  He  once  wounded 
me;'  and  baring  his  arm,  he  showed  the 
cicatrice.  Milosch  answered,  *  Thy  wound- 
ed arm,  O  Pasha,  I  will  turn  into  gold,'  a 
figurative  expression  which,  as  was  intended, 
excited  the  Pasha's  avarice.  He  knew  that 
Milosch  was  -rich,  and  he  knew,  moreover, 
that  he  could  be  of  infinite  use  to  him  in 
quieting  the  people  and  aiding  him  to  fleece 
them ;  so  Milosch  was  taken  into  -favour, 
and  became  a  sort  of  go-between.  The 
Turks  in  their  dealings  with  their  Christian 
subjects  have  always  made  great  use  of 
Christian  intermediaries,  and  most  of  these 
agents  are  men  of  a  very  low  caste.  Mi- 
losch, however,  was  of  another  sort.  He 
was  no  saint,  nor  even  a  philanthropist.  He 
made  good  use  of  his  opportunities  for  en- 
riching himself,  but  he  had  a  fund  of  pa- 
triotism and  an  immense  amount  of  cun- 
ning, and  so  he  contrived  to  aid  his  coun- 
trymen, to  ward  off  punishments  from  them, 
to  liberate  captives,  and  yet  to  appear  to  be 
uf  immense  use  to  the  Turks.  These  latter 
treated  the  conquered  Christians  as  they 
always  had  done,  and  inflicted  on  them  nu 
small  amount  of  misery.  Suleiman  Pasha  im- 
paled at  one  time  1 70  men  in  front  of  the  for- 
tress of  Jielgrade.  Moreover,  he  issued  a 
strict  search  for  arms,  and  tmmerotis  pea- 
sants were  put  to  frightful  tortures  to  make 
them  show  where  they  had  concealed  their 
muskets.  Men  were  roasted  over  slow  fires, 
hung  up  by  the  heels,  bastinadoed,  and  va- 
riously tormented,  to  Jnduce  them  to  give 
up  their  weapons,  but  the  result  was  insig- 
nificant. 

Mean  time  the  Turks  lived  in  constant 
fear  of  another  outbreak,  (cowardice  is 
proverbially  cruel,  and  those  who  dreaded  a 
rising  were  incessantly  taking  the  best  means 
of  causing  it  by  their  brutalities.  Milosch 
\*a8  kept  iis  a  sort  of  hostage  in  the  fortress 
of  Belgrade,  and  he  Jiad  the  daily  pain  of 
seeing  what  sufferings  his  people  were  un- 


dergoing, lie  of  course  was  the  object  of 
intense  suspicion,  and  was  in  hourly  expec- 
tation of  death.  The  Turkish  suspicions 
were  not  unfounded,  for  the  vfW^  Sen'ian 
lost  no  opportunity  of  plotting  for  another 
rising.  He  was  only  matuiing  his  plans  and 
waiting  until  the  time  was  ripe.  As  lie  was 
entering  the  gate  of  the  fortress,  a  Turkish 
soldier  pointed  to  the  fresh  and  ghastly 
head  of  a  patriot  placed  on  a  pike  as  a  warn- 
ing. The  Turk  said,  *  Your  turn  next ;'  and 
the  hint  was  not  lost  on  Milosch.  He  de- 
termined to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an- 
other rising,  but  how  to  get  out  of  Belgrade, 
where  he  was  incessantly  watched  I 

He  knew  the  Pasha's  weakness,  and  fram- 
ed his  plans  accordingly.  He  offered  a 
large  sum  for  the  ransom  of  some  Scr\'ian 
prisoners,  and  offered  to  pay  half  the  money 
at  once  on  condition  that  he  was  allowed  to 
pass  over  to  Austria  to  sell  some  pigs  to 
make  up  thereby  the  other  half.  The  Pasha 
was  very  reluctant  to  lose  sight  of  so  useful 
a  man  ;  but  then  a  large  sum  of  gold  was  in 
the  question,  so  Milosch  was  allowed  to  go, 
and  he  plunged  at  once  into  the  heart  of 
Servia. 

On  Palm  Sunday,  1815,  while  Europe  was 
absorbed  in  the  gigantic  Napoleonic  contest, 
there  was  a  gathering  of  Servians  in  the 
heart  of  a  forest  summoned  mysteriously 
from  various  parts.  Each  ca^^ie  with  hearts 
wrung  with  the  miseries  they  had  witnessed 
or  suffered,  yet  with  an  eager  longing  for 
some  encouraging  news ;  none  seemed  to 
know  why  or  by  whom  they  had  been  sum- 
moned, for  messages  sent  to  suspected  pa- 
triots were  necessarily  clouded  in  mystery. 
While  thus  assembled  there  was  a  murmur 
heard  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  which 
soon  swelled  into  a  shout  of  exultation. 
Milosch  Obrenovitcli,  then  in  the  full  matu- 
rity of  manhood,  suddenly  appeared  before 
them,  clad  in  his  fighting  costume,  fully 
armed,  and  waving  aloft  the  flag  of  Servia, 
with  the  white  cross  conspicuous  on  the 
field.  In  few  and  burning  words  he  again 
called  them  to  arms,  and  offered  himself  as 
their  leader.  Each  waiTiors  heart  leaped 
with  stern  joy  at  the  summons.  A  thou- 
sand memories  of  unutterable  wrongs  lay 
rankling  in  their  brejists,  and  they  then  and 
there  swore  to  death  or  victorv.  And  no- 
bly  did  they  redeem  their  pledge,  for  they 
sallied  out  of  that  forest  gathering  recniits 
as  they  proceeded  towards  the  camp  of  Ka- 
ya  Pasha,  whose  soldiers  had  been  revelling 
in  blood  and  pillage.  Like  a  thunderbolt 
they  fell  on  the  Turkish  army  near  Palesch, 
although  most  hopelessly  overmatched ;  but 
the  energy  of  desperation  prevailed,  the 
Servians  won  the  day  ;  but  so  frightful  was 
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the  loss,  that  they  were  dismayed  by  their 
victory. 

The  civil  war  now  went  on  raging,  but 
the  Servians  achieved  substantial  successes. 
Milosch  became  renowned,  and  was  every- 
where recognised  as  the  chief  of  the  nation, 
and  was  treated  as  such  by  the  Turks  in  nego- 
tiations. By  dint  of  hard  fighting,  astute  di- 
plomacy, and  Russian  diplomatic  inten-en- 
tion,  the  Turks  were  compelled  to  come  to 
terms  and  agree  to  a  sort  of  convention,  the 
chief  points  of  which  were  that  *  justice  in 
the  cities  was  to  be  dispensed  by  a  court 
composed  equally  of  Turks  and  Servians, 
and  taxes  were  to  be  imposed  by  the  Ser- 
vian National  Assembly  and  levied  by  Ser- 
vian officers.'  There  was  a  cessation  of 
fighting,  and  matters  seemed  tolerably  set- 
tled, and  there  was  every  hope  of  a  durable 
peace  on  a  satisfactory  fraindation,  when 
again  the  whole  sky  was  clouded  by  a 
most  untoward  occurrence.  The  old  hero, 
Kara  George,  suddenly  appeared  near  Se- 
mendria,  and  claimed  hospitality  of  Vuitza, 
one  of  the  heroes  of  the  war.  Before  many 
hours  had  passed  a  number  of  heroic  souls 
had  joined  him,  the  whole  country  was  again 
appealed  to,  and  the  Turks  still  remaining 
were  denounced  and  threatened  with  exter- 
mination. Milosch  wrote  to  Vuitza  as  well 
as  to  Kara  George,  bitterly  reproaching  the 
former,  and  imploring  the  latter  to  desist 
from  his  rash  enterprise.  Mean  time  the 
Turks  prepared  to  recommence  the  war  with 
relentless  vigour.  The  storm  subsided 
in  a  few  hours.  Kara  Georjje  was  mur- 
dered  in  his  bed  by  his  host  Vuitza — ^a  most 
foul  but  useful  deed. 

If  crimes  could  be  judged  by  their  results 
this  might  be  pardoned,  for  peace  ensued 
and  Milosch  was  recognised  as  the  head  of 
the  nation.  Enjoying  enormous  power,  he 
set  himself  to  work  to  organise  the  country 
and  to  amass  wealth  for  himself,  in  both  of 
which  tasks  he  was  eminently  successful. 

We  have  not  space  to  go  through  the 
weary  history  of  menaced  war,  secret  in- 
trigues, both  domestic  and  foreign,  in  which 
Servia  has  been  engaged  from  the  time  of 
the  rriurdcr  of  Kara  George,  about  the  year 
1817,  till  now.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  her 
independence  has  been  growing  firmer  and 
firmer  ever  since  Milosch  was  driven  from 
the  country  by  his  discontented  subjects, 
whom  he  so  oppressed  as  to  efface  from 
their  memories  all  gratitude  for  his  ser- 
vices. Jlis  son  Milan  succeeded  him,  but 
died  immediately,  when  his  second  son,  Mi- 
chael, was  called  to  the  throne,  governed 
badly,  and  was  himself  obliged  to  fly  the 
country  in  1842.  Then  the  nation  called 
Alexander  Kara  Georgevitch,  the   son  of 
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the  first  Servian  hero,  who  had  been  mur- 
dered as  we  have  described.  This  prince 
commenced  his  reign,  like  the  others,  full 
of  good  intentions,  but  soon  disgusted  the 
nation,  as  popular  kings  always  do,  from 
Masaniello  to  Gladstone,  and  so  Kara 
Georgevitch  was  obliged  to  retire  in  1868. 
The  Skouptchina,  or  National  Assembly, 
now  summoned  old  Milosch  from  his 
Austrian  retirement  to  Belgrade.  lie 
reigned  rather  more  than  a  year,  and  then 
dying,  left  the  throne  to  his  son  Michael,  a 
mature  man  nearly  forty,  who  was  once 
more  proclaimed  Prince  of  Servia. 

In  the  year  1862  Europe  was  startled  by 
the  telegraphic  announcement  that  the 
Turks  were  bombarding  Belgrade  from  the 
fortress.  There  had  been  no  declaration  of 
war,  and  no  rumours  of  any  quarrel  between 
the  two  nations,  so  that  Europe  was  mysti- 
fied ;  but  as  the  bombardment  did  not  last 
beyond  a  few  hours,  and  no  war  of  any  kind 
followed,  the  event  was  no  sooner  heard  of 
than  it  was  effaced  from  the  memory  of 
busy  Europeans  by  other  occurrences  in 
which  they  were  more  directly  interested. 
European  diplomacy,  which  has  a  mischiev- 
ous habit  of  building  up  political  walls  with 
untempered  mortar,  and  leaving  the  seeds 
of  very  pretty  quarrels  wherever  it  is  called 
in,  had  left  Servia  practically  an  indepen- 
dent nation,  but  with  seven  fortresses,  garri- 
soned by  the  Sublime  Porte  with  Asiatic 
savages,  in  her  midst,  the  chief  and  strong- 
est of  which  was  that  of  Belgrade,  a  master- 
piece of  Vauban's,  which  had  several  times 
changed  hands  between  the  Turks  and 
Austrians.  This  unfortunate  arrangement, 
framed  to  solace  the  amour  propre  of  the 
Sultan,  was  a  source  of  perpetual  misery 
and  discord  in  the  country.  All  the  male- 
factors who  were  able  took  refuge  in  the 
fortresses,  where  they  purchased  protection, 
and  these  strongholds  became  so  many 
points  of  lawlessness  and  brigandage.  The 
bombardment  of  Belgrade  arose  from  the 
quarrel  between  a  Turkish  soldier  and  a 
Servian  youth,  who  was  slain  by  the  former. 
The  Servian  police  laid  hold  of  the  soldier, 
and  he  was  rescued  by  his  comrades,  not 
without  much  bloodshed.  The  people  flew 
to  arms  and  blockaded  the  fortress,  and  the 
commandant  at  once  bombftrded  the  city  ; 
but,  as  the  bombshells  had  been  long 
amongst  the  damp  old  military  stores,  for- 
tunately but  little  damage  was  done.  A 
long  diplomatic  struggle  ensued,  the  English 
and  Austrians  taking  the  part  of  Turkey, 
while  France,  Russia,  and  Pnissia  supported 
the  Servians.  The  result  of  this  was  that 
Turkey  was  induced  to  evacuate  the  for- 
tresses, in  other  words,  to  consent  that  they 
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shouM  be  garrisoned  by  the  'Christian  sol- 
diers of  the  empire^  and  as  there  are  none  of 
this  religion  in  Turkey  but  the  Servians, 
they  were  allowed  to  garrison  their  own  for- 
tresses. 

Prince  Michael  bent  his  whole  energies  to 
giving  Se^^^a  a  new  and  really  independent 
life.  In  the  Firman  which  established  her 
autonomy  the  Servians  were  allowed  to  keep 
an  armed  force  for  the  sake  of  order.  This 
armed  force  had  hitherto  been  a  rude  and 
ill-organiscd  militia,  composed  of  peasants 
in  no  sort  of  uniform,  and  each  armed  with 
what  weapons  he  could  procure.  Their 
muskets  were  for  the  mostpait  old  Austrian 
firelocks,  the  refuse  of  the  arsenals,  or  old 
Turkish  rifles  witli  no  sort  of  uniformity  of 
bore  or  ammunition.  An  effort  was  now 
made  to  procure  arms  from  Birmingham ; 
but  our  Foreign  Oflfice,  acting  on  the  tradi- 
tion of  supporting  '  the  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Ottoman  Empire,'  succeeded 
in  defeating  the  purchase  of  an  armament  in 
this  country.  The  Prince  next  tried  Russia, 
and  here  he  was  successful  in  purchasing 
about  200,000  old  muskets,  which  were  se- 
cretly conveyed  across  Wallachia,  the  prince 
of  that  country  assisting  by  connivance.  An 
arsenal  was  next  established  at  Kraguevatz, 
where  first-rate  rifled  cannon  were  cast  and 
the  old  muskets  repaired,  and,  in  course  of 
time,  even  transformed  into  breech-loaders. 
All  this  was  due  to  the  energy  of  Prince 
Michael,  whose  policy  was  to  place  his  coun- 
try in  such  a  position  that  she  might  have  a 
voice  in  the  councils  of  Europe  when  her 
own  interests  or  even  existence  were  at 
stake.  A  nation  of  a  million  and  a  half  un- 
armed peasants  might  be  disposed  of  with 
as  little  regard  to  their  interests  as  if  they 
were  so  many  sheep,  but  a  nation  that  could 
summon  to  its  standard  100,000  armed  men 
tolerably  drilled  and  organised,  with  200 
rifled  artillery,  besides  a  regular  standing 
force  of  5,000,  would,  as  the  Prince  judged, 
be  listened  to.  All  these  ambitious  projects 
were  realised,  and  Servia  was  placed  by  the 
.determination,  self-sacrifice,  and  energy  of 
Prince  Michael,  in  a  better  position  than  she 
bad  ever  been  since  the  fatal  field  of  Kosso- 
va,  in  1389. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  this 
daring  reformer  prince  could  pursue  his 
radical  career  of  patriotism  without  raising 
a  host  of  enemies,  all  the  more  dangerous 
that  they  worked  in  the  dark.  It  was  his 
regular  custom  to  relax  from  his  administra- 
tive labours  by  a  daily  walk  in  the  Park  of 
Toptchid6r4,  a  lovely  spot  about  three  miles 
from  Belgrade.  Here  he  was  wont  to  throw 
off  all  restraint,  and,  accompanied  by  some 
of  the  ladies  of  his  family  and  perhaps  an 


aide-de-camp,  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  in 
the  glades  of  the  forest.  In  the  afternoon 
of  the  10th  of  June,  1868,  the  Prince  was 
thus  engaged  when  he  met  three  individuals 
in  European  costume.  As  the  park  was 
open  to  any  decent  citizen  this  caused  no 
surprise :  they  saluted  his  Highness  and 
passed  him.  No  sooner  was  his  back  turned 
than  the  crack  of  revolvers  told  of  a  tragedy. 
The  Prince  fell,  and  the  murderers  rushed 
on  him,  stabbing  and  gashing  the  dying 
man  with  their  knives.  The  two  ladies,  his 
relatives,  were  also  attacked,  one  being 
desperately  wounded,  the  other  killed.  The 
younger  one  feigned  death  after  the  first 
wound,  and  so  escaped  being  stabbed, 
though  she  had  to  struggle  through  a  long 
convalescence. 

Luckily  the  veteran  Minister  Garashanin 
was  within  hearing,  and  when  he  had  ascer- 
tained the  cause  of  the  pistol-shots  he  leaped 
on  a  horse  and  galloped  into  Belgrade  be- 
fore the  conspirators  in  the  city  were  quite 
prepared,  and  having  alarmed  the  authorities 
and  got  the  troops  under  arms  and  the 
police  on  the  alert,  the  assassins  and  their 
accomplices  were  seized,  and  thus  was  a 
civil  dynastic  war  averted,  for  it  became 
evident  that  the  movement  was  in  favour  of 
the  deposed  dynasty — the  Kara  Georgcvitch. 
A  long  trial  of  the  conspirators  ensued,  and 
twenty  men  suffered  death  for  participation 
in  the.  plot.  Servia  owes  much  to  the  late 
Colonel  Blaznavatz,  for  mainly  through  his 
efforts  the  succession  of  young  Milan,  the 
present  prince,  was  secured,  and  a  regency 
appointed  to  guard  him  and  administer  the 
country  during  his  minority  of  four  years. 
That  Servia  passed  through  such  a  trial 
without  disorder  is  a  triumphant  proof  of 
the  soundness  of  her  institutions  and  of  the 
capability  of  the  people  to  govern  them- 
selves. 

About  eight  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
assassination,  and  during  that  time  it  has 
been  confidently  anticipated  that,  having 
got  rid  of  the  Turks,  the  progress  of  the 
country  would  be  rapid  in  the  development 
of  its  resources  and  in  general  progress. 
Servia  has  not  fulfilled  the  sanguine  antici- 
pation of  her  friends.  She  has  preserved 
intact  her  privileges,  protected  life  and 
property,  and  kept  the  roads  clear  of 
brigands ;  but  her  resources  have  been 
neglected,  her  bridges  unbuilt,  her  roads 
scarcely  kept  in  order,  while  no  railroad  has 
advanced  beyond  the  stage  of  discussion. 
The  reasons  for  this  lamentable  stagnation 
are  various,  some  of  which  we  have  already 
indicated.  While  foreigners  are  exempt 
from  the  laws  of  the  country,  the  Servians 
will  naturally  be  shy  and  jealous  of  them  ; 
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and  this  fcelinp^  reacts  again  and  makes 
foreigners  shy  of  the  Servians,  and  so  it  is 
difficult  to  introduce  foreign  capital  into  the 
country.  The  military  force,  too,  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  population,  and  is  a 
heavy  burden  on  the  exchequer,  but  owing 
to  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  it  is  considered  necessary,  and  it  is 
not  for  us^  to  gainsay  the  decision  of  the 
native  Government. 

Let  us  briefly  inquire  into  the  Constitution 
of  Servia.  After  the  Kncs,  or  T*rince,  who 
\A  subject  to  the  laws  as  in  other  European 
countries,  the  next  civil  authority  is  that  of 
the  Senate.  It  is  composed  of  seventeen 
members  named  by  the  Prince,  all  of  whom 
have  attained  tlie  age  of  thirty -five,  and  are 
invariably  clioscn  from  amongst  the  public 
functionaries.  The  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent are  appointed  by  the  Prince.  The  pay 
of  the  former  is  £700  a  year,  of  the  latter 
£500,  while  the  ordinary  senator  receives 
£420.  These  are  life  appointments.  There 
is  also  a  financial  Board  of  Control,  com- 
posed of  the  president  and  three  senators. 

The  most  ancient  and  important  institu- 
tion in  Servia  is  that  of  the  Skonptchina,  or 
House  of  Commons.  There  are  two 
Skouptchinas,  the  ordinary  and  extraordi- 
nary. The  former  is  elected  by  universal 
manhood  sufl[rage,  and  meets  regularly  every 
three  years,  or,  if  the  Prince  chooses,  oftener. 
Theoretically,  at  all  events,  this  House  of 
<.-ommons  has  great  power,  and  naturally,  as 
civilisation  advances,  will  have  more.  That 
the  members  keep  a  sharp  control  over  the 
finances  is  evident  from  the  modest  pay 
of  the  members  of  Government  and  the 
Senate.  No  taxes  can  be  legally  imposed 
without  the  recorded  sanction  of  the  Skonpt- 
china, nor  can  any  modification  in  the  con- 
>;titution,  or  any  organic  laws,  be  made  ex- 
cept after  a  due  debate  and  recorded  con- 
sent. Every  two  thousand  voters  elect  a 
member,  who  must  bo  thirty  >  ears  of  age. 
Tlie  privileges  of  the  members  are  much  the 
same  as  to  arrest,  <kc.,  as  those  of  all  other 
civilised  countries,  and,  as  in  most,  but  not 
all,  such  countries,  the  members  are  paid. 

Tlie  extraordinary  Skonptchina,  as  the 
name  implies,  is  convoked  on  extraordinary 
occasions,  such  as  the  election  of  a  new 
Prince,  in  case  the  throne  is  declared  vacant. 
It  Is  four  times  in  number  larger  than  the 
ordinary  Skonptchina,  and  differs  in  a  most 
important  point  besides ;  for  whereas  in 
the  ordinary  Skonptchina  the  Prince  names 
the  president,  vice-president,  and  other 
functionaries,  in  this,  such  officers  are 
elected  by  the  members.  Thus  when  the 
Prince  becomes  more  and  more  despotic,  or 
more  and  more  unpalatable  to  his  subjects, 


they  can  rise,  as  it  were,  in  legitimate  insur- 
rection, and  depose  him,  or  sharply  call  him 
to  order.  When  we  reflect  that  the  nation 
is  armed  and  organised,  and  can  send  100,- 
000  men  into  the  field,  or  even  more  in 
extremity,  while  the  standing  army,  under 
the  command  of  the  Prince,  is  only  about 
5,000  strong,  it  will  be  seen  that  these  Ser- 
vians have  strong  guarantees  for  their 
national  liberties.  The  Ministers  forming 
the  executive  Government  are  appointed  by 
the  Prince,  and  are  responsible  to  him  and 
to  the  Senate.  They  consist  of  the  Premier 
(who  is  also  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs), 
the  Ministers  of  Justice,  of  the  Ilome  De- 
partment, of  Education  and  Public  Woi*ship, 
of  Finance,  of  War,  and  lastly  of  Public 
Works.  The  last,  which  ought  to  be  the 
most  important,  is  more  of  a  sinecure  than 
any  of  the  others,  and  the  first,,  which,  con- 
sidering that  Servia  is  a  suzerain  principal- 
ity, under  the  joint  guarantee  of  the  Euro- 
pean Powers,  ought  to  be  almost  entirely  a 
nominal  post,  is  in  point  of  fact  the  most 
important  of  all. 

Servia  is  divided  into  eighteen  depart- 
ments, sixty  sub-departments,  and  a  thou- 
sand and  forty-nine  communes.  Each  de- 
partment is  administered  by  a  Natchalnik, 
which  answers  to  the  French  pr6fet.  When 
the  traveller  arrives  at  the  capital  of  a  pro- 
vince or  department,  he  will  notice  at  the 
end  of  the  town  or  village  a  house  some- 
what larger  than  the  rest,  and  if  he  knocks 
at  the  door  it  will  probably  be  opened  by 
the  master  of  the  house,  who  lias  hastily 
donned  a  blue  uniform  coat  with  a  red 
collar.  This  is  the  Mayor,  pr^fet,  or  Natch- 
alnik,  and  he  will  bid  the  stranger  a  hospit- 
able welcome,  find  him  a  room  either  in  his 
own  house  or  somewhere  else,  and  will  pro- 
tect and  aid  him  in  every  way  in  his  power. 
He  is  at  the  head  of  the  police,  the  post, 
telegraph,  (fcc.  llis  pay  is  small,  from  £100 
to  £200  a  year. 

When  we  come  down  to  the  village  com- 
munes we  have  a  striking  remnant  of  a 
form  of  government  whose  origin  is  lost  in 
antiquity,  whose  forms  have  survived  Turk- 
ish tyranny  and  the  extinction  of  nationality. 
It  is  best  described  by  a  Servian  writer,  as 
follows : — 


*Each  Sunday  all  the  heads  of  houses  con- 
gregate to  form  a  Bkoupe.  The  assembly  is 
held  in  the  open  air,  and  lasts  four  or  five 
hours.  In  the  centre  sits  the  Jcmete^  sur- 
rounded by  the  atartsi  (ciders).  Aided  by 
these  expert  elders,  assisted  by  his  two  at- 
tendants, and  controlled  by  all  the  heads  of 
houses,  the  kmeU  publicly  judges  the  disputes 
of  the  villagers,  deliberates  with  them  all  on 
the  wants  of  the  village,  and  reads  the  dc- 
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crees  of  the  Government,  wliich  each  head  of 
a  family  communicates  to  his  household/ 

The  base  of  the  commune  or  municipality 
is  the  family,  and  from  this  organisation  has 
sprung  an  extension  of  the  tjarae  principle 
peculiar  to  Servians,  and  this  is  the  Zadrooga, 
A  number  of  families,  usually  connected  by 
blood  or  marriage,  but  not  necessarily  so 
(though  in  isolated  agi'icultural  communities 
every  one  is  more  or  less  connected),  join 
themselves  totrether  into  a  sort  of  social 
brotherhood,  headed  by  the  oldest  patriarch 
amongst  them  (Starechina),  who  can  dele- 
gate his  authority  to  the  man  he  thinks 
most  capable.  This  community  lives  on,  I 
believe,  strictly  communistic  principles,  like 
those  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
These  associations  are  recognised  by  law 
and  have  influenced  legislation.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  latter,  women  are  not  fairly 
treated  with  regard  to  property  ;  a  woman 
cannot  inherit  land,  lest  on  marriage  she 
should  break  up  the  Zadrooga.  When  a 
man  marries,  his  wife  is  brought  within  the 
pale  of  the  community.  These  Zadroogas 
were  of  great  benefit  to  the  people  during 
the  occupation  of  the  Turks,  for  a  maraud- 
ing band  of  Dclhis  would  bully  and  ravage 
a  single  family,  but  would  hesitate  to  mal- 
treat a  Zadrooga.  If  a  travelling  stranger 
be  admitted  to  the  hospitality  of  a  house 
within  the  association,  he  will  obder\'e  that 
the  Starechinay  or  chief,  will  sit  at  table 
with  him  while  all  the  rest  of  the  household 
dutifully  wait  on  him. 

As  Servia  is  a  nation  of  peasant  proprie- 
tors, and,  generally  speaking,  no  hired 
labourers  are  to  be  found,  these  communities 
are  admirably  organised  for  cultivating  the 
ground, — they  are  in  fact  co-operative  asso- 
ciations, but  the  individuals  of  these  Zadroo- 
gas seldom  exceed  fifty  of  both  sexes. 

The  tax  assessors  of  the  community  are 
named  by  the  Skoupe^  an  exception  to  most 
other  appointments,  which  proceed  direct 
from  the  Prince. 

A  certain  number  of  country  doctors  are 
paid  and  appointed  by  Government,  which 
carefully  places  them  in  those  positions 
where  a  doctor  would  not  be  likely  to  settle, 
and  they  arc  obliged  to  attend  the  poor 
gratis.     Their  pay  is  extremely  small. 

The  country  is  well  supplied  with  tele- 
graph wires,  and  there  is  a  regular  post, 
*which,  however,  is  far  from  being  as  perfect 
iaa  those  organised  in  the  Western  nations. 

The  judicial  system  of  the  Servians  is  well 
wortli  the  study  of  those  learned  in  the  law. 
There  is  an  excellent  popular  account  of  it  to 
^e  found  in  *  Les  Serbes  de  Turquie,'  by  A. 
Ubicini.  lie  says,  speaking  of  Legislation 
penale  :  *'  Les  peincs  edict^es  par  le  nouveaa 


code  penal  (I860)  ne  gardene  aucune  de  la 
rigueur  parfois  excessive  des  ancicnnes  lois 
Serbes.' 

Corporal  punishment  was  abolished  in 
1873.  Civil  degradation  is  a  sentence  regu- 
lated as  to  time ;  and  if  a  malefactor  has 
abused  his  position  in  any  particular  trade, 
he  may  be  condemned  to  refrain  from  that 
trade  in  future.  At  Belgrade  there  is  a 
Court  of  Cassation,  composed  of  a  presi- 
dent, vice-president,  and  fifteen  judges  ;  also 
a  Court  of  Appeal,  divided  into  two  parts, 
one  for  civil  cases  and  one  for  criminal. 
There  are  throughout  the  country  eighteen 
county  courts.  The  chiefs  of  the  communes 
can  only  decide  on  cases  up  to  forty  shil- 
lings. 

The  Servians  who  freed  themselves  and 
have  founded  the  present  Principality  were 
wholly  uneducated,  and  most  of  their  chiefs 
might,  with  Douglas,  have  said, — 

'  Thanks  to  St.  Bothan,  son  of  mine 
Save  Gawain  ne'er  could  pen  a  line.' 

but  the  want  of  education  was  keenly  felt 
by  the  nation,  and  steps  were  taken  to  es- 
tablish a  system  of  national  instruction. 
There  are  now  more  than  331  public  educa- 
tional establishments,  in  which  are  460  mas- 
ters instructing  more  than  16,000  pupils. 
These  establishments  may  be  divided  into 
318  primary  schools,  10  secondary  schools, 
and  3  universities.  All  this  work  has  been 
done  in  the  face  of  the  most  formidable 
difficulties,  since  the  language  of  Servia  is 
not  spoken  by  any  other  civilincd  commu- 
nity, so  that  professors  and  schoolmasters 
were  found  with  difficulty. 

Servia  is  essentially  a  territorial  democ- 
racy, a  nation  of  peasant  proprietors,  whoso 
chief  wealth  lies  in  vast  hordes  of  swine,  fed 
largely  on  the  acorns  of  her  primeval  forests. 
With  us  the  word  democracy  is  too  often 
associated  with  visions  of  an  unwashed  tur- 
bulent multitude' called  the  mob,' the  most 
depraved  of  our  population  clamouring  for 
political  changes.  But  there  is  yet  another 
view  of  democracy.  Supposing  all  men  to 
be  nearly  equal  in  social  condition,  how  then 
could  we  obtain  an  aristocracy  or  privileged 
order  to  rule  the  rest?  and  if  not  obtainable, 
a  democracy  would  be  inevitable,  but  with 
this  important  difference  as  compared  with 
our  own  :  here  the  democracy  cries  loudly 
for  change,  and  urges  on  its  rulers;  there 
the  democracy  is  intensely  conservative, 
and  is  with  difficulty  urged  onwards  by  its 
chosen  rulers.  In  Servia,  then,  you  have 
no  aristocracy  and  no  mob,  and  the  people 
get]  on  very  well  without  either.  There  is 
not  a  single  large  proprietor  throughout  the 
country  :  the  peasants  have  divided  the  land 
amongst  themselves. 
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Servia,  having  achieved  a  practical  inde- 
pendence, is  naturally  looked  up  to  for  aid 
and  guidance  by  the  oppressed  populations 
around  her  still  groaning  under  that  organis- 
ed system  of  brigandage  called  the  Turkish 
Government.  No  insurrection  occurs  in  Bos- 
nia, Herzegovina,  or  Bulgaria  without  a  thrill 
of  sympathy  being  felt  throughout  the 
country.  There  is  just  as  much  difference  in 
race,  language,  and  religion  between  Servia 
and  Bosnia  as  between  Yorkshire  and  Lin- 
f^olnshire,  and  no  more.  The  two  counties 
are  divided  by  the  river  Ilumber ;  the 
two  countries  by  the  river  Drina ;  so  that 
when  the  rayahs  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
are  driven  to  insurrection,  they  naturally  look 
for  aid  from  their  free  brethren.  On  these 
occasions  diplomacy  is  stern  and  pressing. 
The  Austrian  Government  enjoins  strict  neu- 
trality ;  for  Austria,  beyond  all  other  coun- 
tires,  is  anxious  for  peace  to  'consolidate 
her  heterogeneous  empire  ;  the  Russian  Con- 
8ul-General  speaks  with  nmch  authority, 
as  Russia  is  the  avowed  patron  of  all  the 
Slavonian  races,  and  her  advice  may  or  may 
not  be  for  peace.  She  works  in  dark  and 
tortuous  fashion,  but  always  with  supreme 
indifference  to  the  sufferings  or  welfare  of 
other  countries.  France  hitherto  has  leaned 
towards  a  generous  recognition  of  struggling 
nationalities ;  but  now  she  seems  to  watch 
the  policy  of  Germany  and  to  endeavour  to 
thwart  it ;  while  England  always  has  sup- 
ported Turkey,  per  fas  etnefas,  shutting  her 
ears  to  every  cry  of  distress.  So  far  Servia 
has  been  kept  neutral,  as  far  as  any  oveit 
act  of  the  Government  is  concerned ;  but 
insurrections  in  the  neighbouring  provinces 
have  al\\^ys  been  materially  aided  by  private 
onterprise  from  this  free  province,  and  the 
Government  has  not  dared  too  sternly  to 
guard  the  frontiers. 

During  the  Herzegovinian  insurrection 
Ser\'ia  has  been  held  down,  as  it  were,'  by 
main  force  by  Austria  and  the  Powers,  for 
an  avowed  rising  in  Servia  in  aid  of  the 
rebels  would  inevitably  change  a  local  re- 
bellion into  a  European  war.  Austria  has 
been  in  a  most  painful  position.  If  she 
were  to  show  a  decided  sympathy  with  the 
struggling  Slavonians  she  might  eventually 
emerge  from  a  war  with  two  or  three 
million  more  Slavonians  on  her  hands  in 
addition  to  her  own — not  easily  governed 
Croatians ;  and  the  Slavonian  element  in 
her  empire  would  then  be  strong  enough  to 
overpower  their  natural  enemies,  the  Hun-, 
garians,  to  deteriorate  the  policy  of  the 
Government  by  importing  into  it  a  less 
civilised  element,  and  to  create  new  dangers 
of  incalculable  magnitude.  Of  late  years  a 
«mall  but  determined  and   energetic  party 


has  made  itself  heard  on  the  Danube  and 
filled  with  dismay  the  older  and  more  sober 
statesmen.  The  Omladiha,  or  Radical  Re- 
publicans, aim  at  nothing  less  than  founding 
a  large  Slavonian  Republic  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Austrian  and  Turkish  empires.  With 
regard  to  the  latter  the  philanthropist  can 
but  wish  them  success.  Each  form  of  Gov- 
ernment is  denounced  by  the  partisans  of 
the  other,  but  all  must  agree  that  anything 
is  better  than  the  dismal  despotism  of  the 
Turkish  Empire. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  Austria  were  to  aid 
the  Turks  too  openly  in  suppressing  the 
Herzegovinian  rebellion  she  would  alienate 
and  exasperate  her  large  Slavonian  popu- 
lation, which  at  critical  times,  notably  during 
the  Hungarian  rising  of  1848,  has  afforded 
her  timely  aid. 

Although  Servia  is  now  quiet,  and  has 
officially  refused  all  aid  to  the  rebels,  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  ^his  policy  will  con- 
tinue during  the  summer  of  1876,  if  the 
rising  is  not  quelled.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  people  for  their  oppressed  brethren  has 
been  at  boiling  point,  but  their  military 
preparations  have  not  been  equal  to  their  en- 
thusiasm. During  the  regency,  while  Milan 
was  a  boy,  the  military  stores  were  not 
properly  looked  after,  and  there  are  more 
than  rumours  of  peculation.  No  one  knows 
better  than  the  Prince  the  unprepared ness 
of  his  country  ;  but  under  the  plausible  ex- 
cuse of  self  defence  those  deficiencies  are 
being  rapidly  made  up,  and  during  the  whole 
ensuing  winter  warlike  preparations  will 
continue.  If  the  rebels  can  manage  to  exist 
during  the  coming  winter  months,  Europe 
may  yet  see  how  great  a  fire  a  little  spark 
may  kindle,  and  Servia  may  yet  become  a 
household  word  in  Europe. 


Art.  V. — The  Stock  Exchange  and  For- 
eign Loans, 

Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Loans  to 
Foreign  States,  Ordered  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  printed,  July  29,  1875. 

Warning  the  public  against  the  dangers 
of  foreign  loans  is  a  case  of  locking  the* 
door  when  the  steed  is  stolen.  The  mis- 
chief has  been  done ;  the  money  advanced 
upon  no,  or  upon  very  bad,  security,  has 
been  lost ;  the  unscrupulous  promoters  have 
reaped  their  golden  harvest ;  and  the  *  emi- 
nent financiers'  who  have  fattened  on  the 
spoils  laid  by  a  credulous  public  at  their  feet 
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liave  grown  to  the  height  of  their  power. 
Was  there  any  use,  it  may  then  be  asked, 
for  the  House  of  Commons  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  examine  into  the  subject  of 
foreign  loans,  with  special  reference  to  the 
defaulting  South  American  republics  ? 
The  limits  of  the  inquiry  were  tolerably  well 
understood  at  the  time,  and  the  Chaficellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  who  assented  to  the  pro- 
posal with  evident  reluctance,  warned  the 
public  against  exaggerated  hopes  of  the 
results  likely  to  be  secured.  No  encourage- 
ment was  given  to  the  idea  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  sanction  the  employment  of 
force  to  right  the  wrongs  so  eloquently  ex- 
pounded by  Sir  Henry  James.  In  his 
speech  proposing  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission, the  member  for  Taunton  quoted 
some  bellicose  remarks  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
that  were  favourable  to  the  idea  that  Enorlish 
diplomacy  might  in  certain  circumstances 
enforce  the  contracts  entered  into  with 
English  subjects  by  foreign  states.  It  was 
necessary  that  no  illusion  should  be  permitted 
to  exist  on  this  point,  and,  after  consultation 
with  the  Foreign  Office,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  carefully  guarded  against  the 
possibility  of  misconception.  Events  since 
have  contirmed  the  wisdom  of  the  warning. 
The  readiness  with  which  the  cry  for  inter- 
ference with  Turkey,  to  compel  her,  vi  et 
armis  if  necessary,  to  continue  honest,  has 
been  raised  and  re-echoed,  proves  the  prone- 
ness  of  the  public  to  invoke  national  aid  in 
any  difficulty.  The  influential  deputation 
that  lately  waited  upon  Lord  Derby  on  the 
question  of  the  Turkish  default  went  away 
less  than  half  satisfied,  because  the  utmost 
that  could  be  given  was  the  assurance  that 
the  Government  would  do  what  it  could  to 
help  the  bondholders  by  unofficial  represen- 
tations. The  arguments  of  the  Foreign  Sec- 
retary against  direct  diplomatic  interference 
with  Turkish  finance  were  irrefragable.  If 
it  were  understood  that  the  English  creditor 
of  defaulting  foreign  states  might  rely  upon 
English  arms  to  enforce  his  contract,  why 
need  he  take  thought  regarding  the  security 
on  which  he  lends  his  money  'i  Ha  would 
have  tlie  advantage,  when  the  credit  of  the 
borrowing  state  was  not  the  best,  of  high 
interest,  and  would  be  sure,  if  anything 
went  wrong,  that  English  power  would  be 
employed  to  set  him  right.  He  would  thus 
be  put  in  a  better  position  than  the  creditors 
of  England  herself,  who  must  be  satisfied  with 
three  per  cent.  When  the  foreign  loans 
which  the  commission  inquired  about  were 
contracted,  there  was  no  understanding  that, 
in  case  of  default,  the  Government  would  go 
to  the  rescue  of  the  creditors  ;  for  in  that 
event  the  loans  would  have  been  obtained  on 


easier  terms.  Where  would  be  the  justice  of 
suddenly  altering  the  conditions  of  the  con- 
tract by  intruding  the  force  of  British  di- 
plomacy upon  the  field  ?  How  could  it  Ix* 
right  to  impose  burdens  on  the  nation  to 
save  people  from  the  pecuniary  loss  which  is 
the  result  of  their  own  imprudence  and 
greed  of  high  interest  ?  Would  it  be  at  all 
fair  to  make  all  classes  of  the  community 
pay  to  help  those  people  who,  with  their 
eyes  open,  risked  their  money  because  the 
profit  they  were  promised  was  far  above 
what  usually  attends  a  safe  investment  ? 

Ileccnt  events  have  done  much  to  enlighten 
the  public  mind  on  these  points.  The  view 
to  which  Lord  Derby  gave  expression  has 
been  generally  accepted.  It  may  be  regret- 
ted that  prominent  statesmen,  full  of  a 
generous  faith  in  the  resources  of  Turkey, 
should  have  used  words  that  tempted  invest- 
ors to  trust  their  money  to  the  Torte  ;  but 
that  circumstance  cannot,  after  all  the  chan- 
ges of  the  past  twenty  years,  be  a  relevant 
argument  for  intervention  to  compel  the  Sul- 
tan to  fulfil  liis  eniraijements.  At  the  time 
the  Foreign  Loans  Commissi ou'was  appointed 
only  very  sanguine  creditors  fancied  the 
result  would  be  intervention  by  the  Govem- 
raent.  W^hat  good,  then,  could  be  done  by 
inquiry,  if  there  were  to  be  no  national  pro- 
test against  the  culpable  default  of  states  like 
Paraoruav  and  Honduras,  and  if  nothing  was 
to  be  done  to  enforce  the  contracts  into 
which  they  entered  ?  The  inquiry  was  lim- 
ited to  *  the  circumstances  attending  the 
making  of  contracts  for  loans  with  certain 
foreign  states,  and  also  the  causes  which 
have  led  to  the  non-payment  of  the  principal 
moneys  and  interest  due  in  respect  of  such 
loans.'  The  *  certain  foreign  stales'  referred 
to  were  Honduras,  Paraguay,  Costa  Rica, 
and  Santo  Domingo,  which  are  indebted  in 
all  between  eleven  and  twelve  millions  ster- 
ling. The  selection  of  defaulting  states  was 
in  some  measure  capricious,  for  other  states 
have  been  equally  guilty  or  similarly  unfor- 
tunate. We  do  not  refer  to  Turkey — the 
most  gigantic  instance  of  national  repudia- 
tion on  record — whose  default  is  subsequent 
to  the  date  of  the  Commission's  Report. 
There  is  Spain,  however,  which  long  since 
exhausted  every  claim  to  forbearance. 
Greece  has  not  been  guiltless  in  the  years 
that  are  gone,  and  Mexico  has  complacently 
laughed  her  crcditoi*s  to  scorn,  seemingly 
resolved  to  make  no  effort  to  bring  about  an 
arrangement. 

The  inquiry  moved  for  by  Sir  Henry 
James  was  confined  to  the  most  recent  in- 
stances of  financial  dishonesty,  for  it  did  not 
extend  farther  back  than  the  year  1867,  the 
date   of  issue  of  the  first  Honduras  loan. 
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The  four  South  American  republics  were  in 
some  respects  in  worse  case  than  even 
Spain,  for  there  is  no  chance  of  their  ever 
being  able,  even  if  they  were  willing,  to  pay 
their  debts.  The  money  of  their  English 
creditors  is  almost  as  hopelessly  lost  as  if  it 
had  been  cast  into  the  sea.  As  foreign 
Btates  and  their  agents  cannot  be  sued  in  the 
English  law  courts,  restitution  was  an  idle 
dream,  and  the  only  good  that  could  be 
looked  for  from  inquiry,  was  to  warn  the 
English  public  against  similar  cunningly 
concocted  schemes  in  future.  The  ex- 
posure ought  to  have  that  effect.  The  mo- 
ral results  of  the  Committee  must  be  con- 
siderable upon  our  commercial  and  financial 
transactions.  The  public  have  been  put  on 
their  guard  regarding  the  character  of  the 
people  with  whom  they  had  to  deal  in  their 
counting-houses  and  places  of  business.  In 
addressing  the  Anchor  meeting  at  Bristol, 
in  November  last,  Mr.  Morley,  the  senior 
member  for  that  city,  said  *  there  were  a 
few  men  in  the  citv  of  London  who  had 
feathered  their  nest  by  the  grossest  impo- 
sition, and  it  was  time  that  a  warning  voice 
should  be  uttered  to  the  people,  that  they 
should  not  depend  upon  the  dictum  of  other 
persons,  but  upon  their  own  careful,  and,  if 
he  might  say  so,  inquisitorial  inspection.' 
The  warning  voice  will  ho  doubt  prove  ef- 
fective for  a  time,  but  we  cannot  rely  upon  it 
being  sufficient  for  ever.  The  schemes  by 
which  wily  and  unscrupulous  financiers  ex- 
tract money  from  the  pockets  of  the  public 
vary.  When  one  mode  is  discredited  an- 
other is  adopted.  For  the  moment  there  is 
universal  distrust  of  foreign  states  as  bor- 
rowers, except  of  those  occupying  the  first 
rank.  For  the  present,  and  for  some  little 
time  to  come,  therefore,  there  is  little  danger 
of  English  investors  handing  over  their  mo- 
ney, at  however  high  interest,  to  bankrupt 
South  American  Republics  and  decrepit 
Eastern  ilmpircs.  The  fit  of  scepticism  has 
succeeded  to  the  simple  faith  which  implic- 
itly believed  in  every  security  that  was 
backed  by  the  name  of  a  government.  The 
prevalent  distrust  has  been  intensified  by  the 
Commissioners'  inquiry  and  report,  and  the 
temporary  reaction  will  probably  be  exces- 
sive, involving  perfectly  solvent  states  in  the 
same  discredit  us  those  of  doubtful  position 
and  reputation.  When,  however,  the  pres- 
ent fit  has  passed  away,  and  we  have  again 
entered  smooth  financial  waters,  the  public 
will  be  in  danger  of  being  once  more  misled 
by  unscrupulous  financiers  and  cunning 
promoters.  There  is  no  security  against 
this  result  except  in  a  higher  tone  of  financial 
morality,  and  in  the  subsidence  of  the  spec- 
ulative mania  which  has  long  had  possession 


of  all  classes  of  the  public.  We  have  not 
much  confidence  in  the  power,  even  were 
we  surer  than  we  are  of  the  willingness,  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  Committee  to  set 
bounds  to  .the  speculative  fever ;  and  still 
less  ground  is  there  for  the  hope  that  legis- 
lation— which  can  never  be  framed  so  as  to 
defy  evasion — will  protect  the  public  from 
the  financial  sharks  that  prey  on  them.  Each 
separate  speculative  fit  as  it  is  passing  away 
leaves  similar  warnings  to  those  repeated  by 
the  Foreign  I^ans  Commissioners  ;  but  each 
new  attack  of  the  malady  occurs  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  and  hope  springs 
eternal  in  the  speculator's  breast.  When  the 
present  depression  in  business  has  been  suc- 
ceeded, as  in  the  natural  course  of  things  it 
will  be,  by  a  fresh  revival  in  trade,  new  baits 
will  be  dangled  by  means  of  fresh  prospec- 
tuses and  companies,  and  the  silly  trout 
will  rise  to  the  bait,  as  before.  .  Unless  the 
speculative  mania  has  been  mined  at  the 
root,  unless  the  standard  of  private  and  com- 
mercial morality  is  raised,  we  shall  have  a 
few  years  hence  a  repetition  of  the  old  story, 
which,  from  the  period  of  the  Darien 
scheme  to  those  of  the  foreign  loans  of  to- 
day, has  been  told  repeatedly  in  vain  to  a 
credulous  public.  The  Stock  Exchange 
Committee  may  apply  palliatives ;  the 
House  of  Commons  may  second  their  efforts 
by  legislation ;  but  if  the  gambling  propen- 
sity continues  to  gain  strength,  nothing  will 
save  the  public  from  being  cheated  afresh. 

Do  we  then  regard  the  disclosures  of  the 
Foreign  Loans  Commission  as  useless  ?  By 
no  means.  Their  exposure  of  the  modus 
operandi  of  the  promoters  of  foreign  loans 
will  for  the  moment  impress  a  much-needed 
lesson  of  prudence  on  the  public  mind.  The 
amazincr  readiness  with  which  investors  sur- 
rendered  their  money  to  the  agents  in  the 
most  w^orthless  schemes  is  not  likely  to  be 
forgotten.  The  spectacle  of  impecunious 
foreign  states,  able  to  count  upon  scarcely  a 
few  thousand  pounds  of  revenue,.becoming 
debtors  for  millions,  supplied  from  the  hard 
earnings  and  savings  of  British  men  and  wo- 
men, must  be  productive  of  caution.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  real  nature  and  origin  of 
these  nefarious  schemes  should  be  pro- 
clailned  with  trumpet-tongue  in  every  Brit- 
ish household.  W^e  share  to  the  full  the 
conviction  borne  in  upon  the  Committee  by 
their  investigations,  that  the  best  security 
against  the  recurrence  of  the  evils  they  have 
described  is  to  be  found  in  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  public  as  to  their  true  character, 
rather  than  in  legislative  enactments.  We 
share  the  hope  of  the  Committee  that  the 
history  of  the  foreign  loans  embodied  in 
their  report  will  have  this  effect,  and  will 
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render  it  more  difficult  for  unscrupulous 
persons  to  carry  out  schemes  like  those 
which  have  ended  in  such  great  discredit 
and  disaster.  Although  we  are  not  confi- 
dent that  any  warnings  which-  are  only  ad- 
dressed to  the  prudential  instincts  of  the 
British  public  will  prevent  the  success  of 
similar  enterprises  in  the  future  so  long  as 
the  gambling  impulse  is  nursed  and  fostered, 
the  warnings  will  not  be  wholly  worthless 
if  they  apply  even  a  temporary  check  to  that 
propensity.  The  more  it  is  held  in  check, 
if  only  by  prudence,  the  greater  the  chance 
of  the  higher  voice  of  principle  being  lis- 
tened to  in  the  long  run.  Therefore  we  de- 
sire, by  giving  further  publicity  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  public  have  been  victim- 
ised, to  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  the 
work  of  the  Committee.  If  is  necessary  to 
explain,  first  of  all,  the  conditions  undei 
which  alone  it  was  possible  for  the  promo- 
tere  and  financiers  concerned  in  floating  for- 
eign loans  to  achieve  success.  We  shall 
tliereby  bring  into  more  distinct  relief  what, 
without  doubt,  is  the  real  root  of  the  evil. 
In  order  that  there  may  be  victims,  there 
must  be  dupes.  The  efforts  of  the  victim- 
iscra  would  be  futile  if  they  did  not  sow 
their  seed  in  soil  prepared  for  it. 

Among  the  witnesses  examined  before 
the  Commission  was  Mr.  C.  E.  Lewis,  the 
member  for  Londonderry,  who  last  session 
brought  in  a  Bill  for  the  registration  of 
foreign  loans,  and  who  has  given  informa- 
tion regarding  the  tendency  of  the  public  to 
speculative  business  in  the  Stock  Exchange 
of  London.  Mr.  Lewis,  speaking  from  an 
experience  of  many  years  of  brokers  and 
dealers,  had  no  hesitation,  from  what  he 
knew,  in  saying  that  the  public  have  made 
the  Stock  Exchange  a  vast  gambling-house, 
especially  in  regard  to  transactions  in  un- 
allotted stocks  and  shares. 

*I  can  only  say,'  explained  Mr.  Lewis, 
*  that  if  the  Committee  had  seen  the  names 
and  accounts  of  women,  ladies  of  title,  men 
of  all  classes  and  ranks  of  life,  in  stockbro- 
kers* books,  they  would  be  perfectly  astound- 
ed ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  believe  what  I 
know  as  to  the  wide-spread  character  of  the 
gambling  upon  the  Stock  Exchange.  The 
public,  not  the  dealers,  because  the  sfock- 
broker  docs  not  know  when  an  account  is 
opened  whether  it  is  to  be  a  speculative  ac- 
count or  not,  but  the  public  of  all  classes  and 
of  both  sexes  have  made  the  Stock  Exchange 
a  great  gambling-house,  and  especially  those 
gambling  transactions  take  place  in  unallotted 
stock.' 

As  the  Legislature,  by  prohibiting  the 
publication  of  betting  advertisements,  has 
succeeded  in  driving  them  out  of  the  United 


Kingdom,  the  ^ember  for  Londonderry 
suggested  the  application  of  a  similar  rule 
to  certain  classes  of  Stocl^  Exchange  transac- 
tions. 

*  The  canker  has  eaten  so  deeply  into  soci- 
ety that  nothing  but  a  prohibition  (so  far  as 
you  can  carry  out  that  prohibition  safely  with 
reference  to  the  requirements  of  business)  of 
all  dealings  in  unallotted  stock  and  shares, 
und  the  prohibition  of  all  advertisements  and 
statements  in  newspapers  with  reference  to 
these  dealings  themselves,  will  have  any  effect 
whatever  in  checking  the  evil.  It  may  be  a 
strong  remedy  to  apply ;  it  was  also  a  strong 
remedy  to  apply  to  prevent  betting  advertise- 
ments ;  but  it  has  had  its  effect.* 

As  no  rose  water  methods  would  cure  the 
disease,  it  was  necessary,  Mr.  Lewis  averred, 
to  strike  a  blow  at  the  fictitious  dealing  which 
was  the  root  of  the  evil,  *  the  publication  of 
the  absurd  and  false  prices  which  delude  a 
clergyman  to  invest  his  money,  or  a  widow 
her  savings,'  in  stock  or  shares  forced  up  by 
financial  combinations  to  piices  extravagant- 
ly in  excess  of  their  intrinsic  value.  The 
*  Times  *  newspaper,  it  may  be  explained, 
acts  upon  the  salutary  rule  of  never  quoting 
the  price  of  an  unallotted  share  of  a  joint- 
stock  company.  It  refrains  from  doing  so 
in  the  public  interest,  and  Mr.  Lewis  was  of 
opinion  that  the  rule  of  self-abnegation  vol- 
untarily imposed  by  the  *  Times '  in  refer- 
ence to  unallotted  shares  should  be  extended 
to  unallotted  stocks,  and  should  be  made 
compulsory  on  the  whole  press.  There  are 
practical  difficulties  however  in  the  way  of 
making  these  dealings  illegal,  and  the  mem? 
ber  for  Londonderry  did  not  succeed  in  con- 
vincing the  Committee  that  his  suggestion 
was  feasible.  The  rule  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change is  that,  unless  upon  clear  proof  of 
fraud,  no  bargain  must  be  voided.  The 
Committee  of  the  Exchange  have  power  to 
enforce  this  rule,  because  they  may  deprive 
a  broker  of  his  means  of  liveliliood ;  and 
Mr.  de  Zocte,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee, 
in  the  course  of  his  examination,  stated  that 
if  a  broker  refused  to  fulfil  his  bargain  or 
contract,  though  it  were  illegal,  he  would 
be  expelled  the  House.  Illegal  bargains 
which  are  not  fraudulent  are  held  to  bo 
more  binding  than  many  legal  ones,  since 
they  become  debts  of  honour.  If,  then,  the 
Legislature  were  to  declare  bargains  made 
in  shares  before  allotment  illegal,  they 
would  not  on  that  account  be  allowed  to  be 
repudiated  by  the  brokers  who  were  parties 
to  them.  Such  repudiation  would  draw 
down  upon  the  broker  the  penalty  of  expul- 
sion from  the  Stock  Exchange  ;  that  is  to 
say,  he  would  be  punished  by  professional 
ruin.     That  being  so,  the  Commission  were 
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unable   to  suggest  any  legal  or  legislative  in  consols  for  time  illegal.     The  first  foreign 

remedy  of  the   evils   on    which  Mr.  Lewis  loan  (a  Russian  one)  was  in  1822;  but  it 

dwelt.     The  only  sure  remedy  is  the  force  was  not  until  after  the  great  expansion  of 

of  public  opinion,  and  a  general  dinfinution  business  that  took  place  in  consequence  of 

of  the  passion  for  gambling ;  and  unhappily  the  construction  of  railways  in  this  country, 

there  is  no  doubt  the  member  for  London-  and  again  subsequently  on  the  passing  of 

dcrry  was  correct  when  he  said  the  spirit  of  the  Limited  Liability  Act,  that  business  a»- 

gambling  had  of  late  years  very  much  in-  sumod  its  present  dimensions, 
creased  among  the  English   people.     This 

conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  vast  increase  *^y  degrees,'  said  Mr.  de  Zoete,    *  many 

that  has  been  observed  in  betting  on  sports  transactions  in  foreign  loans  and  in  shares 

.            J   •*'  •     *L                 •         I  became  a  question  of  litipratLon  in  the  courts 

ing   events      and  it   is   the   same   impulse  as  to  what  was  the  nature  of  these  contracts ; 

which,  applied   to   finance,    has   converted  a^d  the  courts  held  that  contracts  in  foreign 

the  Stock  Exchange  into  an  immense  gam-  loans  were  to  be  treated  as  contracts  in  any 

bling  hall,  by  means  of  speculative  accounts  other  commodities.    There  arose  a  distinction 

open  for  the  fall  or  rise   in  the  prices  of  consequently  between  contracts  in  consols  and 

stock   and   shares  and    dealings  in  foreign  contracts  in  foreign  stocks  and  in  shares,  and 

loans.     A  stock  which  is  without  intrinsic  ^^^^  anomaly  led:  to  the  repeal  of  Sir  John 

value  may  nevertheless  be  used  to  supply  ^^^^^^^^'^  ^^t  since   which  all  stocks  and 

,  ..      "^         ^        ^        I        ^                 /  *  /  tranactions  have  been  on  the  same  footmff. 

gambling  counters   to   almost   any   extent,  ^h^  ^^^^s  of  law  have  recogniseJ  the  rules 

reople  have,  for  instance,  been   dealing  in  and  usages  of  the  Stock  Exchange  as  good 

Mexicans  for  years,  though  they  are  virtually  and  reasonable,  and  the  result  has  been  that 

without  any  real  value  ;  and  they  will  go  on  we  have  been  brought    in    closer    contact, 

dealing  with  them.     *  If  they  had  nothing  every  day  of  late  years,  with  the  public;  so 

else  to  deal  with,'  said  Mr.   Lewis,   *they  that,  instead  of  being  a  private  body,  we  have 

would   deal    with   pens.       What    alone    is  really  become  a  sort  of  public  tribu^ 

.    1   .     ,1            f ,                              ...  regulation  of  matters  of  this  kind.* 

wanted  is  the  semblance  or  representation  ^ 

of  an  article  in  which  they  may  bet  one  The  Stock  Exchange  is  the  medium  for 
against  another,  perhaps  for  half-a-crown  bringing  together  those  who  have  money  to 
per  cent.  **  I  bet  with  you  that  Mexican  lend  and  those  who  wish  to  borrow  ;  and  to 
stock  to-morrow  will  be  half-a-crown  per  the  latter  it  gives  important  facilities,  by 
cent,  more  than  it  is ;"  that  is  all  it  admitting  loans  that  are  not  objectionable 
means.'  In  the  case  of  Mexicans,  allotted  on  the  face  of  them  to  a  quotation  in  the 
stock  IS  the  counter,  but  it  has  become  official  lists  and  to  a  settlement,  without 
worthless,  and  the  alterations  of  price  are  ^hich,  transactions  in  the  loan  by  brokers 
arbitrary  as  representing  no  change  in  in-  a^a  dealers  would  be  impossible.  Those 
trinsic  value,  for  there  is  none.  Slaking  ^vho  represent  the  government  of  a  state, 
money  on  the  chance  of  such  an  alteration  wishing  to  raise  money  in  Eiigland,  apply 
taking  place  is  therefore  pure  and  undiluted  to  the  Stock  Exchange  Committee,  who 
gambling  ;  for  it  is  simply  a  bet  that  such  a  ^y^  notice  of  the  application  for  a  quota- 
thing,  about  which  nobody  has  any  data  for  tion  and  settlement,  and  it  is  competent  for 
fonnmg  a  judgment,  will  turn  out  to  be  so-  any  one  who  sees  objections  to  granting  the 
and-so  at  such  a  time.  application  to  lay  them  before  the  commit- 
tor a  fuller  explanation  of  the  plan  and  tee.  The  committee  professedly  a'ct  in  the 
functions  of  the  Stock  Exchange  Commit-  interest  of  the  general  public,  and  have  been 
teo— the  only  body  that  exerciser  authority  known  to  suspend  quotation  or  defer  it  until 
or  control  in  these  matters— we  turn  to  the  objections  raised  have  been  removed.     Fo- 


cvidence  of  its  chairman,  Mr.  de  Zoete,  who 
was  twice  before  the  Commission.  On  the 
second  occasion  he  attended  to  explain  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
(Committee,  which,  from  being  a  piivate 
body  for  the  regulation  of  internal  business, 
has  come  to  be  recognised  by  the  courts  of 
law  as  holding  a  public  and  quasi-judi(yal 
position.  As  now  constituted,  the  commit- 
tee started  in  1802,  and  at  first  confined  it- 
self to  the  regulation  of  business  limited  en- 
tirely to  English  stocks.  At  that  period 
there  were  no  dealings  in  foreign  stocks, 
and  business  \iras  carried  on  under  Sir  John 
Barnard's  Act,  which  declared  transactions 


reign  states  which  resort  to  the  London  mar- 
ket to  raise  money  have — Mr.  de  Zoete 
claims — an  interest  in  being  straightforward 
in  their  representations  ;  but  he  admits  that 
no  examination  is  made  into  their  capabili- 
ties and  resources.  They  supply  no  return 
of  their  revenues,  or  any  balance-sheets; 
but  Mr.  de  Zoete  assured  the  Commission 
there  hav-e  been  no  instances  of  misrepre- 
sentations on  the  part  either  of  foreign 
states  or  their  agents,  the  contractors.  The 
irregularities,  however,  to  which  he  referred, 
were  only  such  as  would  be  patent  on  the 
face  of  the  proceedings :  that  is,  which 
could  be  discovered  from  the  papers  handed 
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in,  and  tlicy  must  be  simple  contractors  in- 
deed who  allow  anything  of  that  sort. 
When  there  is  nothing  irregular  in  these 
papers,  a  quotation  and  settlement  are 
granted  as  a  matter  of  course.  There  is 
never  any  difficulty  experienced  in  finding 
a  contractor  who  will  certify  whatever  may 
be  required.  If  it  is  necessary  to  affirm 
tliat  a  certain  amount  of  the  loan  has  been 
bond  fide  applied  for  and  taken  up  by  the 
public,  the  certificate  is  at  once  forthcom- 
ing, although  the  whole  amount  may  have 
been  taken  up  by  private  arrangement,  and 
the  public  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
transaction.  Such  a  system  is  morally  in- 
defensible;  but  when  we  inquire  how  it  is 
to  be  amended,  we  are  faced  bvthedifficul- 
ties  to  which  we  have  already  adverted.  Mr. 
de  Zoete  plainly  states  that  the  Stock  Ex- 
change regulates  its  business  in  defiance  of 
Acts  of  Parliament.  Sir  John  Barnard's 
Act,  by  which  time  bargains — or  buying 
and  selling  one  day  with  the  view  of  selling 
or  buying  at  a  future  day,  and  so  making 
money  by  the  *  differences'  of  price  in  the  in- 
terval— were  rendered  illegal,  was  for  many 
years  inoperative  ;  and  it  was  the  same  with 
Mr.  Lecman's  Act,  making  bargains  in  bank 
shares  illegal  unless  the  numbers  of  the 
shares  were  supplied  when  a  sale  took  place. 
This  Act  was  found  to  interfere  with  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  country,  and  there- 
fore it  has  become  a  dead  letter.  The  fun- 
damental rule  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  which 
nu  Act  of  Parliament  is  allowed  to  override, 
is  to  uphold  the  *  indefeasibility '  of  all  bar- 
gains. *  We  disregarded  for  years  and 
years  Sir  John  Barnard's  Act,'  said  Mr.  de 
Zoete,  '  and  we  arc  now  disregarding  Mr. 
Leeman's  Act,  because  it  will  not  work,  and 
we  consider  that  anything  which  interferes 
with  the  integi'ity  of  a  bargain  must  be  mis- 
chievous ;  it  must  limit  the  freedom  of 
dealing,  the  freedom  of  the  market,  and  so 
be  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  generally ;' 
besides  giving  rise  to  evasions.  The  state- 
ment was  repeated  over  and  over  again  that 
it  is  *the  fundamental. pohcy  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  that  all  bargains  are  indefeasible 
in  thenjsclves  ;'  and  that  so  long  as  there  is 
nothing  fraudulent  or  immoral,  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Legislature  with  matters  of 
contract  must  be  purely  mischievous. 
*  There  is  not  a  member  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change who  would  dare  to  stand  on  the 
boards  of  the  Stock  Exchange  if  he  would  not 
fulfil  that  contract  which  sets  at  defiance  an 
Act  of  l*arliament :  he  would  be  oblined  to 
walk  out ;  he  would  bo  expelled,  simply  be- 
cause it  would  be  dishonourable,'  were  the 
bargain  made  illegal  by  a  dozen  Acts  of 
Parliament.     Speculative  or  time  bargains 


arc  declared  by  Mr.  de  Zoete  to  be  essential, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  country  unless  persons  were 
permitted  to  buy  what  they  were  not  pre- 
pared to  take  at  that  particular  moment,  or 
might  sell  what  they  were  not  then  prepared 
to  deliver.  *  If  you  destroy  the  time  mar- 
'  ket,'  he  said,  in  answer  to  Mr.  W^atkin  Wil- 
liams, *  you  destroy  the  market  altogether. 
The  fact  is  that  the  time  market  in  consols, 
and  in  everything  else,  is  the  very  engine 
by  which  all  the  transactions  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  are  carried  out  in  the  best  and 
readiest  way.  It  is  in  consequence  of  the 
time  market,  and  the  facilities  given  by  it, 
that  the  investors  or  sellers  always  find  a 
ready  market  at  the  instant' 

We  have  gone  thus  into  detail  regarding 
the  practice  of  the  Stock  Exchange  in  the 
transaction  of  business,  in  order  that  the 
way  in  which  foreign  loans  can  be  floated  may 
be  the  more  readily  understood,  and  that  it 
may  be  seen  how  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
it  must  be  to  guard  by  legislative  enactments 
against  the  operations  of  those  who,  through 
them,  prey  upon  the  public.  The  conclu- 
sion of  the  Commission  is  to  the  same  effect, 
for  they  report  against  the  practicability  of 
Mr.  Lewis's  suggestion  to  prohibit  dealings 
in  foreign  loans  before  allotment. 

Although  it  may  not  be  possible  to  pro- 
hibit dealings  in  unallotted  stocks,  .there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  made  obliga- 
tory on  the  Stock  Exchange  Committee  to 
insist  upon  a  statutory  declaration  (at  inter- 
vals) of  the  amount  of  stock  that  remains 
unallotted  of  any  loan  not  fully  issued. 
Under  the  present  system  the  full  amount 
of  the  loan  is  quoted  in  the  official  list  as  if 
it  had  been  all  subscribed  for,  and  the  pub- 
lic are  deluded  into  the  belief  that  the 
whole  amount  has  been  placed. 

We  now  come  to  explain — and  it  must  be 
briefly — the  modus  operandi  by  which  irii- 
pecunious  states,  like  Honduras,  Paraguay. 
Santo  Domino o,  and  Costa  Rica  have  been 
able  to  extract  money  from  English  investors 
without  security  for  the  payment  of  princi- 
pal or  interest,  and  with  the  moral  certainty 
that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  would  be 
paid.  The  case  of  the  Honduras  Loans — 
there  were,  three  of  them — is  specially  in- 
structive, because  of  the  poverty  of  tlie  bor- 
rowing state,  and  the  outrageous  character 
of  the  schemes  for  which  some  of  the  mo- 
ney was  asked — sucli  as  the  wild  proposal  to 
construct  a  ship  railway — as  well  as  from 
the  fact  that  Honduras  was  an  old  debtor, 
who  had  long  been  in  default  at  the  time  it 
came  into  the  English  market  to  borrow 
more.  So  long  ago  as  1825,  a  loan  was  ne- 
gotiated in  London  by  the  Federal  States  of 
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Central  America  for  £163,000,  bearing  in- 
terest at  six  per  cent.  When  the  Federa- 
tion was  dissolved  in  1827,  two-twelfths,  or 
£27,200,  were  apportioned  to  Honduras, 
and  £13,500,  to  Costa  Rica,  as  their  respec- 
tive shares,  the  remainder  beinj?  taken  bv 
Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  and  Salvador.  No 
principal  or  interest  was  paid  by  Honduras 
in  i-espcct  of  its  share,  which  in  1867 
amounted,  with  accumulated  interest,  to 
£90,075.  There  were  other  debts  due  by 
Honduras,  which  brought  up  the  total  to 
£120,451  ;  and  in  security  for  an  advance 
of  £7,300  by  Judah  Hart  and  Co.,  mer- 
chants, L6ndon,  the  revenues  of  the  country 
were  hypothecated  to  that  firm.  Before 
more  money  could  be  asked  for  in  1867,  it 
was  felt  to  be  only  decent  to  clear  off  the  old 
debt,  and  the  £90,075  was  finally  compro- 
mised on  arrangement  for  a  payment  of 
£56,000  in  bonds,  the  interest  being  reduc- 
ed from  six  to  fiwQ  per  cent.  The  amount 
of  interest  on  the  original  debt,  due  annual- 
ly, was  only  £1,632  ;  butfor  forty  years  the 
republic  had  been  unable  to  pay,  either  in 
whole  or  part. 

Undaunted  by  these  facts,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  llondunis  Government  in  Paris 
and  London — M.  Victor  Herran  and  Don 
Carlos  Gutierrez — entered,  on  the  25th  of 
October,  1867,  into  a  wTitten  agreement 
with  Messrs.  Bischoffshcim  andGoldschmidt 
for  the  simultaneous  issue  in  the  two  capi- 
tals of  a  loan  of  one  million  sterling,  or  thir- 
ty-six times  the  amount  of  the  old  debt,  of 
which  the  Republic  had  been  unable  to  pay 
either  principal  or  interest  Bischoffsheim 
and  Goldschmidt  were  the  contractors,  and 
the  Government  agreed  to  pay  £140,000 
annually,  for  fifteen  years,  by  which  time 
the  whole  would  be  paid  off.  In  security 
for  the  annual  payment,  there  was  a  special 
hypothecation  of  the  revenues  of  a  railway 
— not  vet  constructed — and  a  first  mort- 
gage  on  the  domains  and  forests  of  the  state, 
the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  be  consigned 
to  Bis(;hoffsheim  and  Goldschmidt,  who 
were  to  apply  them  in  payment  of  interest 
and  sinking  fund.  The  prospectus  was  is- 
sued early  in  November,  1867,  and  accord- 
ing to  it  the  issue  price  was  to  be  £80  per 
cent. ;  and  after  allowing  for  deductions  for 
interest  on  the  instalments  paid — to  be  com- 
pleted by  1st  April,  1869— the  £100  bond, 
issued  at  £80,  would  yield  £73  lis.  lO^d., 
or  the  loan  of  £l,000]!000  would  give  in  all 
£735,937.  The  loan  was  to  be  paid  off  at 
par  by  means  of  a  sinking  fund  of  £3  per 
cent,  per  annum.  The  immediate  purpose 
of  the  loan  was  to  obtain  money  to  con- 
struct an  inter-oceanic  line  of  railway  from 
Paerto  Cabal  los,  on  the  Atlantic,  to  tte  Bay 


of  Fonseca,  on  the  Pacific.  On  the  5th  De- 
cember, 1867,  Bischoffsheim  and  Gold- 
schmidt put  in  the  necessary  certificate  to 
obtain  a  quotation,  in  which  they  certified 
that  £561,100]  of  the  Honduras  Railway 
Loan  had  been  raised  in  England,  and  that 
instalments  equal  to  £74,782  38.  Id.  had 
been  paid  to  date.  The  remainder,  being 
appropriated  to  the  Continent,  was  said  to  be 
represented  by  French  scrip.  Will  it  be 
credited  that  at  the  time  of  this  statement, 
according  to  the  Honduras  Legation  itself, 
the  loan  was  such  a  failure,  that  '  there  were 
hardly  any  other  subscriptions  than  one  of 
£10,000  by  the  firm  of  Bischoffsheim,'  the 
contractors  ?  On  or  before  30th  June,  1868, 
out  of  the  million  sterling  which  was  the  no- 
minal amount  of  the  loan,  £951,660  had 
come  into  the  possession  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Honduras  Government,  so  that 
the  whole  amount  taken  by  the  public  was 
£48,340,  nominal  value.  All  the  remainder 
had,  in  consequence  of  non-allotment  or  b}' 
re-purchase,  been  taken  by  the  Government 
itself  The  loan,  in  fact,  was  regarded  by 
the  public — as  Don  Carlos  Gutierrez  ac- 
knowledged— *  with  perfect  indifference  and 
with  profound  contempt.' 

•  No  one  will   question  that  the  public  in- 
stinct was  in  this  case  right,  but  the  con- 
tractors were  more  wary  than  the  public. 
The  tactics  of  the  promoters  underwent  a 
change.     Having  failed  in  the  first  effort  to 
float  the  loan,  a  new  plan  was  tried.     A 
deed  was  executed  on   30th  June,  1868,  to 
which   M.    Herran,    Don  Carlos  Gutierrez, 
Messrs.  Bischoffshcim  and  Goldschmidt,  Mr. 
Charles  Lefevre,  Mr.  Cotterill,  and  Mr.  Ro- 
binson were  parties,  under  which  Mr.  C.  Le- 
fevre undertook  to  place  the  whole  bonds, 
representing  £951,660,  by  the  end  of  1869. 
Mr.  Lefevre  promised  to  pay  the  Honduras 
Government    £68     12s.    for    each  of   the 
bonds,  in  respect  of  w^hich  £73  lis.  \Ohl, 
would  have  been  received  from  the  public  in 
terms  of  tbc  prospectus.     Don  Carlos  Gu- 
tierrez and  others,  trustees  for  the  railway, 
were  to  receive  in  all  .£500,000  ;  and  £82,- 
000,  or  12  per  cent.,  were  to  go  to  Messrs. 
Bischoffsheim  and  Goldschmidt,   for   com- 
mission ;  and  £100,000,  or  14^  per  cent.,  to 
Don  Carlos  Gutierrez  and  Charles  Lefevre. 
Bonds  to  the  nominal  amount  of  £175,700 
only  could  be  disposed  of,  and  a  new  agree- 
ment became  necessary,  under  which  the  re- 
mainder of  the  bonds  were  sold  to  Mr.  Le- 
fevre.    A  Mr.  Richard  Evans  now  appears 
on   the  scene,  and  we   owe  to  him  the  de- 
scription of  the  means  by  which  Mr.  Lefevre 
managed  to  dispose  of  the  bonds  to  the  pub- 
lic.    Brokers  were   engaged  to   *  direct  the 
attention  of  their  friends  to  the  security,' 
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and  the  broker  would  offer  to  purchase 
bonds  from  Evans  ;  and  if  it  were  for  a  large 
amount,  *  Lefevre  would  be  willing  to  sell  it 
at  mnch  below  the  market  price.'  Since  the 
inevitable  effect  of  selling  largo  quantities  of 
any  stock  is  to  run  down  the  price,  it  was 
airanged  to  make  purchases  to  keep  up  the 
price.  A  Iwr.  James  Barclay  was  employed 
to  buy  the  stock  when  the  market  was  flat. 

*  First,'  said  Mr.  Barclay,  *the  jobber 
would  come  to  me  and  say  that  there  were 
lots  of  sellers  about,  and  I  reported  that  the 
first  time  Mr.  Evans  came  to  my  office,  and 
asked  what  was  going  on  ;  and  Mr.  Evans 
would  go  w  ith  the  information  to  Mr.  Lefevre, 
and  come  back  with  the  order,  "  Take  so 
much  stock, "  which  I  bought  on  commission. 
At  the  settlement,  if  there  were  a  debtor 
balance  to  Mr.  Lefevre,  he  would  take  the 
stock  and  pay  for  it." 

By  these  devices  £631,000  of  the  stock 
of  the  Honduras  Loan  were  sold  to  the  pub- 
lic between  30th  July,  1868,  and  21st  June, 
1870,  the  quoted  price  being  maintained 
above  £80.  In  November,  1868,  it  was 
£94,  and  in  June,  1870,  it  was  £88.  After 
1st  July,  1872,  the  Honduras  Government 
ceased  to  make  any  payments  in  respect  of 
either  interest  or  sinking  fund ;  and  the 
bonds,  which  were  cunningly  foisted  on  the 
public  by  Mr.  Lefevre  and  his  confederates, 
being  no  longer  supported  by  fictitious  deal- 
ings, and  being  intrinsically  worthless,  have 
ceased  to  represent  any  real  value.  They 
are  still  quoted  in  the  Stock  Exchange  list, 
but  there  are  scarcely  any  dealings  in  them  ; 
and  they  stand  at  £2  or  .£3  instead  of  £80, 
at  which  they  were  issued,  or  £94,  to  which 
Mr.  Lefevre  drove  them  up  for  the  purpose 
of  deceiving  the  public,  and  to  induce  pur- 
chases. 

A  similar  process  was  tried  to  float  the 
other  two  loans ;  and  substantially,  though 
with  incidental  variations,  it  was  the  same 
with  the  Paraguay,  San  Domingo,  and  Costa 
Kica  loans.  In  all  cases  the  promoters,  who 
acted  the  part  of  go-betweens  in  reference 
to  the  state  issuing  the  loan,  and  the  public 
who  were  asked  to  take  it  up  were  altogether 
disregardful  of  the  resources  of  the  borrow, 
ing  state.  With  one  unimportant  exception- 
there  is  no  instance  which  has  come  before 
the  Committee  in  which  the  borrowing  Go- 
vernment has  repaid  any  portion  of  its  in- 
debtedness in  respect  of  these  loans,  except 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  loans  themselves. 
A  cunningly-worded  prospectus  was  in  every 
instance  so  drawn  as  to  mislead  the  invest- 
ing public,  who  were  tempted  to  invest  by 
enticing  promises  of  the  great  pecuniary 
advantages  that  would  result  from  dealing 
in  the  loan.      The  contracting  state  was  re- 


presented to  be  possessed  of  abundant  re- 
sources, which  rendered  both  principal  and 
interest  secure,  while  the  special  hypotheca- 
tion of  the  revenues  for  the  senice  of  the 
debt  made  the  creditors  feel  satisfied.  Chief 
among  the  *  flagrantly  deceptive  means' 
adopted  to  induce  the  public  to  advance 
money,  were  *  dealings  in  the  stock  by  the 
contractors  for  the  loan  before  its  allotment 
to  the  public*  The  contractor,  operating 
through  a  number  of  dealers  and  brokers, 
creates  a  purely  fictitious  market  by  dealings 
that  drive  up  the  price,  and  the  public  are 
deceived  into  the  belief  that  the  cnhaneed 
price  represents  the  actual  value  of  the 
stock.  Seeing  it  going  up,  they  expect  it 
will  go  still  higher,  and  make  applications 
for  allotments,  in  the  hope  of  securing  a 
good  investment,  or  afterwards  realising  a 
profit.  So  long  as  the  contractors  have 
stock  to  sell  they  keep  up  the  price, in  their 
own  interest,  and  when  they  cease  to  sup- 
port the  market  by  fictitious  dealing,  the 
price  goes  down  with  a  run,  and  the  public 
are  left  to  bear  the  loss  on  their  depreciated 
securities  that  are  intrinsically  worthless 
The  suggestion  to  render  dealings  in  unallot- 
ted stock  illegal  is  natural;  but  the  prohibi- 
tion would  be  evaded,  and  we  fear  must 
prove  practically  useless.  It  is  doubtful  if 
any  other  means  can  be  devised  of  guarding 
against  the  evils  due  to  speculative  dealings. 
It  is  very  uncertain  if  legislative  interference 
with  the  regulations  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
would  do  good.  The  creation  of  merely  le- 
gal offences  that  bear  no  moral  sligraa 
might  only  open  the  way  toother  irregular- 
ities of  a  worse  type.  What  ought  to  be 
rather  aimed  at  is  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the 
Stock  Exchange  itself  such  a  public  opinion 
that  the  deeds  and  devices  by  which  *  emi- 
nent financiers '  are  able  to  rob  the  public 
for  their  own  benefit — for  the  borrowing 
state  has  often  received  less  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  loan  than  the  contractors  and  promo- 
ters— may  be  stamped  with  infamy.  It  is 
so  far  satisfactory  that  the  promoters  who 
are  pilloried  in  the  Report  of  the  Foreign 
Loans  Commission  are  not  Englishmen,  but 
foreigners,  mostly  German-Jew  adventurers, 
to  whom  the  evil  reputation  of  our  Stock 
Exchange  is  largely  due.  The  exposure  has 
already  made  London  too  hot  to  hold  some 
of  them,  and  ere  long  we  trust  our  Ex- 
change and  the  City  will  be  wholly  purged 
of  the  evil  leaven.  These  financing  specula- 
tors are  the  natufal  enemies  of  the  public, 
for  they  make  their  living  by  preying  upoa 
their  fellows.  They  exist  on  the  weakness 
and  credulity  of  their  dupes,  by  exciting 
their  cupidity  by  false  promises  in  brilliant 
prospectuses.     The  warnings  and  exposures 
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of  their  doings  have  been  so  numerous  how- 
ever of  late,  that  there  is  some  reason  to 
hope  they  may  lind  their  occupation  is  gone. 
The  more  recent  history  of  foreign  loans 
is  a  disastrous  one,  even  worse  than  the 
Committee's  Report  indicates.  Since  its  is- 
sue we  have  seen  Turkey  by  an  arbitrary 
decree  reduce  the  interest  on  her  debt  by  a 
half — a  measure  of  pure  confiscation,  because 
adopted  without,  consultation  with  her  cre- 
ditors. The  depreciation  of  Turkish  bonds 
which  followed  has  mulcted  the  bondholders 
far  more  heavily  than  the  partial  loss  of 
their  interest.  All  confidence  in  the  good 
faith  of  the  Porte  is  gone,  and  the  financial 
has  precipitated  a  political  crisis,  which  bids 
fair  to  seal  the  doom  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire in  Europe.  A  variety  of  schemes  have 
been  suggested  by  which  the  interests  of 
Turkish  bondholders  may  be  protected,  and 
it  is  possible  that  those  who  hold  on  will 
not  ultimately  b*  losers.  Any  partition  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  by  which  the  indepen- 
dence of  its  component  parts  will  be  secured 
under  the  protection  of  the  Great  Powers 
must  be  accompanied  by  an  apportionment 
of  the  debt  among  the  various  states  erected 
on  the  ruins  of  the  empire.  This  however 
is  still  a  remote  prospect.  What  is  now  pa- 
tent is  the  fact  that  the  Porte  has  reaped  all 
the  discredit  without  any  of  the  advantages 
of  repudiation.  It  has  acted  with  the  pre- 
cipitation and  recklessness  of  a  barbarous 
power,  and  it  will  be  a  just  retribution  if  its 
financial  default  brings  its  political  over- 
throw. The  case  of  Peru  is  not  much  bet- 
ter than  that  of  Turkey,  though  there  is 
hope  the  worst  may  be  staved  off.  The  Pe- 
ruvian Government  empowered  a  commis- 
sion to  sign  a  treaty  or  contract  for  arrang- 
ing the  service  of  its  debt ;  and,  after  it  had 
been  signed,  revoked.  The  bad  faith  in 
this  case  is  quite  as  manifest  as  with  the 
Porte.  According  to  a  table  compiled  by 
the  City  editor  of  the  *  Times,'  the  depre- 
ciation of  foreijxn  loans  during  the  last  four 
years  reaches  the  enomious  total  of  seventy- 
seven  millions  sterling,  or  nearly  forty-nine 
per  cent,  of  the  total,  as  compared  with  the 
price  of  issue.  Of  these  seventy-seven  mil- 
lions, the  editor  estimates  that  sixty  have 
probably  come  directly  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  public,  and  the  rest  indirectly.  The 
only  consolation  is  that  the  game  seems 
nearly  played  out.  Unfortunately  it  is 
not  only  by  foreign  loans  that  the  Eng- 
lish people  have  been  victimised.  There 
have  been  numerous  other  schemes  of 
eminent  financiers  and  shifty  promoters 
which  stand  on  the  same  moral  level 
with  the  Honduras  Loan.  Not  to  speak 
of  the   Erie   Railway,   the  bulk  of  whose 


shares  and  bonds  are  held  by  English 
men  and  women,  we  have  had  such  swindles 
as  the  Emma  Mine  and  the  Canadian  Oil 
Wells.  The  greed  for  exorbitant  profits — 
the  speculative  propensity — is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  success  of  all  these  gigantic  imposi- 
tions. Last  in  date,  but  happily  least  in 
success,  comes  the  Cooperative  Credit  Bank, 
appealing  to  the  *  industrial  classes,'  and 
promising  18  per  cent,  interest  on  deposits, 
and  a  share  in  profits  up  to  30  per  cent.,  by 
means  of  the  most  risky  speculative  transac- 
tions, such  as  *  operations  in  shares  and 
stocks.'  This  scheme  has  been  exposed  in 
time,  and  the  designs  of  the  proriiotcrs  have  * 
been  baulked.  The  *  Times,'  too,  is  very 
full  of  virtuous  indignation  just  now  (per- 
haps it  is  *  righteous  over  much '),  but  it 
would  have  been  more  to  its  credit  had  it 
warned  the  public  at  first,  when  it  knew 
how  and  by  whom  these  financial  schemes 
were  being  floated. 

But  all  these  things  demonstrate  the  ex- 
istence of  a  deep-rooted#  disease  which  has 
eaten  like  a  canker  into  the  heart  of  societv, 
and  whose  virus  has  infected  all  classes  and 
both  sexes  of  our  population.  It  is  the 
eager  hasto  to  be  rich,  and  the  preference  of 
speculative  ventures  to  the  slow  processes  of 
industry  and  economy,  which  alone  renders 
possible  the  success  of  deceitful  foreign 
loans  and  gigantic  schemes  of  railway  and 
mining  imposture.  Blame  the  active  agenU 
in  the  several  swindles  as  wo  may,  their 
operations  could  never  have  succeeded  un- 
less the  moral  fibre  of  the  public  had  been  de- 
teriorated by  the  predominance  of  the  spirit 
of  gambling,  and  the  only  certain  cure  of 
the  evil  is  the  extirpation  or  proper  regula- 
tion of  the  speculative  propensity.  We 
trust  the  press  will  succeed  in  stamping  out 
the  insidious  proposal  of  a  Night  Exchange 
for  the  West  End  of  London.  It  would 
vastly  intensify  the  mischief ;  and  with  the 
knowledge  we  have  of  the  scandalous  results 
of  nocturnal  gambling  of  the  same  sort  in 
Paris  and  New  York,  we  protest  against  the 
scheme  in  the  interests  of  public  morality. 


Art.   VI. — Disestahlishnient  in  New  Enrj- 

land. 

Perhaps  no  pait  of  the  history  of  man 
more  requires  for  its  faithful  comprehension 
the  application  of  the  rule,  '  Put  yourself  in 
his  place,'  than  the  early  history  of  New  Eng- 
land, or  has  suffered  more  of  misconception 
for  the  want  of  that  application.     Had  it. 
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like  Canada,  remained  to  this  day  a  depen- 
dency of  the  mother  country,  many  things 
would  have  appeared,  and  would  have  been, 
perfectly  natural,  which  in  the  light  of  ac- 
tual political  and  social  changes  seem  to  re- 
quire explanation. 

First  of  all,  it  should  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  founders  of  New  England  were 
Englislunen  of  the  early  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  As  such,  while  exceptional 
in  those  respects  which  led  to  their  emigra- 
tion, they  were  still  strongly  marked  by  the 
peculiarities  of  their  ago  and  country.  They 
had  no  ambition  to  found  a  new  nation.  It 
was  a  great  cross  to  them  t6  be  driven  to 
that  necessity.  Nothing  could  liave  pleased 
them  better  than  to  have  seen  King  James's 
policy  so  far^  modified  as  to  have  made  it 
possible  for  them  to  stay  at  home  with  a 
good  conscience.  They  sincerely  believed 
that,  in  the  main,  the  government  was  right 
in  its  fundamental  principles,  only  mistaken 
in  its  application  of  them  ;  right  in  rigidly 
ruling  with  reference  to  spiritual  things, 
wrong  only  in  the  data  by  which  that  rule 
was  determined  ;  right  in  compelling  men 
as  to  their  Church  polity,  wrong  only  as  to  j 
the  kind  of  polity  which  was  the  object  of 
such  compulsion.  It  would  be  the  height 
of  absurdity,  therefore,  to  expect  that  when 
landed,  after  a  voyage  of  three  thousand 
miles,  in  the  North  American  wilderness, 
such  Englishmen  should  launch  themselves 
at  once  into  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Clearly  the  only  course  natural  to 
them  was — mutatis  mutandis — ^to  reproduce 
as  well  as  thev  could  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Atlantic  the  mother  country,  as  they 
thought  she  ought  to  be,  and  as — if  they 
had  had  the  power — they  would  have  made 
iier  to  be,  at  home.  Those  who  came  the 
nearest  to  being  exceptional  to  this  were  the 
l*Iymouth  men.  They  had  tarried  long 
enough  on  the  continent  to  have  become  in 
'some  things  modified  by  its  influences  ;  while 
the  very  character  of  their  separatism,  inten- 
sified by  the  malignant  persecutions  to  which 
they  had  been  subjected,  had  pushed  them 
to  the  forefront  of  those  thinkers  of  their 
time  whose  faces  looked  toward  tlie  better 
dav  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  that  was 

dawn  in g:. 

The  fact  that  the  settlement  of  New  Eng- 
land had  a  distinctively  religious  intent, 
which  found  recognition  in  the  early  char- 
ters,* is  one  impoilantto  be  remembered  in 

*  'In  the  hope  thereby  to  advance  the  in  Lar^e- 
inent  of  Christian  religion,  to  the  glory  of  God 
Almijfhty,  .  .  .  which  tendetli  to  the  re- 
ducing and  conversion  of  such  sauages  as  re- 
maine  wandering  in  Desolacion  and  distrees  to 
civil   societie  and  Christian  Religion.    '•     .    . 


this  connection  ;  inasmuch  as  such  an  intent 
would,  on  the  one  hand,  make  probable  and 
justify  a  closeness  of  supervision  by  the  new 
colonies  as  to  the  quality  of  the  religion 
which  might  seek  development  in  thera, 
which  would  scarcely  be  natural  in  settle- 
ments looking  purely  towards  commercial  or 
political  ends  ;  while,  on  the  other,  it  would 
give  fair  warning  in  advance  to  all  intend- 
ing emigrants  that  they  must  expect  to  find 
some  special  stringency  guarding  that  de- 
partment of  the  colonial  administration 
which,  if  it  threatened  to  be  distasteful,  could, 
most  wisely  be  avoided  by  goiug  elsewhere. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation by  which,  early  in  1643,  the  four 
colonies  of  New  Plymouth,  Massachosetts, 
Connecticut,,  and  Newhaven  became  joined 
as  The  United  Colonies  of  New  England^ 
lay  down,  as  the  fundamental  article  of 
union,  the  following : — '  Whereas  w^ee  all 
came  into  these  parts  of  America  with  one 
and  the  same  end  and  ay  me,  namely,  to  ad- 
vaunce  the  kingdome  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  to  enjoy  the  liberties  of  the  Gos- 
pell  in  puritie  with  peace,'  <fcc.* 

It  seems  quite  a  matter  of  course  that 
such  men,  so  situated,  should  proceed  to  le- 
gislate religion  into  their  State.  It  had  been 
the  way  of  their  fathers.  It  was  the  way  of 
their  brethren  at  home,  only  the  religion 
was  not  to  their  taste.  It  was  contemplated 
in  their  own  organic  law.  With  the  light 
they  had,  it  was  not  merely  a  just  and  right 
procedure,  but  it  appeared  to  be  the  only 
alternative  to  an  intolerable  anarchy  ;  while 
the  Scripture — upon  the  clo.sc  interpretation 
of  which  they  had  been  thrown  by  all  their 

And.  lastly,  because  the  principall  effect  which 
we  can  desire  or  expect  of  tliis  action,  is  the 
Conversion  and  Reduction  of  tlie  people  in  thope 
Parts  unto  the  true  worship  of  God  and  ('hristian 
religion,  in  which  Respect,  wee  would  be  loath 
that  any  Person  should  be  permitted  to  pass 
that  way  suspected  to  affect  tlio  Superstition  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  ;  Wee  do  hereby  declare 
that  it  is  our  will  and  ])leasure  that  none  be  per- 
mitted to  pass,  in  any  Voyajxe  from  time  to  time 
to  be  made  into  the  said  Country,  but  such  as 
sball  first  have  taken  the  Oatho  of  Supremacy/ 
&c.— *  The  Great  Patent  of  New  Euglaud '  (Roll 
2231,  Record  Office). 

•  May  win  and  invite  the  Natives  of  the 
Countrey  to  the  knowledge  ai^d  obedience  of  the 
only  true  God  and  Saviour  of  mankind,  and  the 
Christian  faith  ;  which,  in  our  Royal  Intentions, 
and  the  Adventurers'  free  profession,  is  the  only 
and  principal  end  of  this  Plantation,'  &c. — 
•  Charter  of  Connecticut '  (Hazard,  ii.  602). 

**  Plymouth  Colony  Records,'  ix.  3.  See 
also  in  this  connection  the  remarkable  paper  en- 
titled, *  Reasons  to  be  considered  for  Justifieinge 
the  Undertakeres  of  the  Intended  Plantation  in 
New  England.' — Hutchinson's'  Original  Papers.' 
&c.  27 ;  but  in  its  best  form  in  R.  C.  Winthrop'a 
'Life  of  John  Winthrop,'  i.  309. 
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reasonings  about  Church  polity — seemed  to  I 
command  them  to  seek  first  *  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  his  righteousness,'  with  the  pro- 
mise  that   all     needful    secular  prosperity 
should  '  be  added  '  unto  them. 

The  Plymouth  Colony  began  as  a  volun- 
tary association  subje6t  to  the  will  of  its  ma- 
jority, as  applied  to    each  individual   case 
when  it  arose,  and  not  to  a  code  of  laws.    It 
might  be  safe  to  say  that,  in  the  first  decade 
<if  its  struggle  for  life,  its  use  of  the  enact- 
ing power  was  scarcely  more  or  other  than 
if  its  members  had  been  living  still  in  Ley- 
den  under  purely  Church  nile.     All  had  not 
indeed  been   members  of  that  Church,  nor 
were  all  members  of  any  Church  ;  yet  the 
prominent  men  were  such,  and  the  regnant 
influences  were  in  keeping  with  that  fact. 
All   the   legislative  acts  of  this  colony,  of 
which  wc  have  any  knowledge  during  its 
first  twelve  years,  could  easily  be  printed  in 
legible  type  upon  a  single  octavo  page.    No 
provision  was  made  therein  for  the  support 
of  the  gospel,  because  the  maintenance  of 
the  ministry  was  quietly  assured  in  the  af- 
fection of  the  colonists,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  law.     Such  a  people,  of  simple 
manners,  rigid  pinciples,  and  warm-heaited 
piety,  living  mainly  in  each  other's  eye,  and 
under  the  close  observation   of  their  vene- 
rated elder,  might  be  expected  to  maintain, 
for  a  time  at  least,  essential   integrity  of 
conduct,  without  resorting  to  much  help 
from  the  secular  arm.     But  as  their  clear- 
ings were   pushed  into  the  wilderness,  as 
trade  and  commerce  began  to  offer  at  once 
opportunity  and  temptation,  and  as  stran- 
gers, who  lacked  sympathy  with  their  central 
religious  idea,  and  in  whose  eyes  gain  out- 
ranked godliness,  bdgan  to  come  in  among 
them,  it  became    necessary    to  agree   upon 
the    fundamentals  of   civil    power,  to  de- 
tine  the  relations  of  magistrates  and  people, 
and  to  establish  suitable  laws  upon  some 
just  foundation.     Chiefly-^because  to  set- 
tle  this  w^as  to  determine  all — it  was  need- 
ful to  designate  the  qualifications  of  the  free- 
man having  the  right  to  voting  citizenship. 
The  Old  Colony  was  not  hasty  in  her  action 
on  this  subject.      Tho  Ma i/jlower  com^SLCt 
of  the  11-21  Nov.,  1G20,  had  inaugurated 
an  infant  State,  and  had  made  its  signers 
members  of  the  same.    Naturally  here  was 
the  point  of  departure.     Until  1656  they 
seem  to  have  been  satisfied  with  admitting 
by  vote  such  individual  applicants  as  they 
thought  would  be  suitable  and  useful,  with- 
out enacting  any  general  law  whatever  as  to 
qualifications.     Then  they  ordered  that  it 
should  be  essential  to  membership  of  the 
State  that  a  candidate  be  propounded  by 
the  deputy  of  the  town  where  he  lived,  after  | 


having  been  approved  by  his  fellow-towns- 
men.* In  1658  it  was  decreed  that  candi- 
dates should  be  propounded  during  the 
space  of  a  year,  from  one  June  Court  to  an- 
other, before  reception.t  In  1671  a  further 
step  was  taken,  and  it  was  enacted  that  be- 
sides being  propounded  for  the  space  of  a 
twelvemonth,  a  candidate  must  produce  the 
testimony  of  his  neighbours  that  he  was  *  of 
sober  and  peaceable  conversation,  Orthodox 
in  the  Fundamentah  of  Religion^  and  such 
as  have  also  twenty  pounds  rateable  estate, 
at  the  least,  in  the  Government.'];  The  scope 
of  the  clause  which  we  have  here  italicized 
would  seem  to  be  determined  by  the  phrase- 
ology of  a  law  of  1658,  which  forbids  *  ma- 
nifest opposers  of  the  true  worship  of  God  '§ 
the  privilege  of  being  freemen  ;  and  by  a 
further  clause  in  the  law  of  1671,  which 
provides  that  *  apostates  from  the  funda- 
mentals of  religion '  ||  may  be  disfranchis- 
ed ;  that  is,  it  was  not  required  by  the  Ply- 
mouth men  that  a  colonist  should  join  one 
of  their  Churches  in  order  to  acquire  eligi- 
bility to  civil  power  and  office,  but  only  that 
he  should  be  of  the  same  general  way  of 
thinking  with  themselves,  and  should  not  be 
an  open  opposer  and  contemner  of  what  was 
dearest  to  them.  This  was  as  far  as  they 
ever  went  in  this  direction. 

For  a  Jong  time  the  interest  of  the  peo- 
ple in  religious  things  and  the  faithfulness  of 
all  parties  avoided  the  necessity  of  any  do- 
fining  by  the  civil  power  of  the  duties,  re- 
sponsibilities, or  relations  arising  from  them. 
But  in  process  of  time,  partly  by  some 
change  which  crept  over  the  feeling  of  the 
colony,  and  partly  in  consequeucc  of  the 
coming  in  upon  them  of  men  of  an  alien 
spirit,  it  became  necessary  to  legislate  both 
with  regard  to  Churches  and  to  ministers. 
In  1650  it  was  forbidden  *  to  set  up  any 
Churches  or  publicke  meetings  diverse  from 
those  allreddy  set  up  and  approved,  without 
the  concent  and  approbation  of  the  govern- 
ment.'^ In  1651  a  penalty  of  ten  shillings 
was  afifixed  to  the  neglecting  *  in  any  lazey, 
slothfull,  or  prophane  way,'**  to  attend  pub- 
lic worship  ;  but  this  was  repealed  in  1659.ff 
In  1655  we  find  the  first  Plymouth  legisla- 
tion in  regard  to  ministers.  It  appeared 
that  complaints  of  want  of  due  maintenance 
had  been  made  by  some  ministers,  whereon 
the  General  Court  decreed  (1)  that  no  pas- 
tor should  leave  his  congregation  for  this 

*'Plym.  Col.  Rec'  iii.  101. 
jlbid.  xi.  79. 

%  Brigham's  '  Compact,  Charter,  and  Laws  of 
the  Colony  of  New  Plymouth,*  &c.,  258. 
§  Ibid.  113.  I  Ibid.  258. 

«[    Plvm.  Col.  Rec.'  xi.  57. 
♦»  Ibid.  58.  tt  Ibid.  122. 
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cansc  without  notifying  the  magistrates  ; 
and  (2)  that  where  a  *  reall  defect  in  the 
hearers '  appears,  the  magistrates  shall  *  use 
all  gentle  moans  to  persuade  them  to  doe 
theire  duty  therein  ;'  bnt  if  these  fail,  *  it 
shalbce  in  the  power  of  the  magistrate  to 
me  such  other  meanes  as  may  put  them 
upon  theire  duty.'*  This  proving  insuffi- 
cient, in  1657  the  principle  was  broadly  laid 
down  that  *  in  asmuch  as  the  severall  Town- 
fihipes  graunted  by  the  goueinment  was  [on 
the  understanding]  that  such  a  Companie 
might  bee  rec^iucd  as  should  maintaine  the 
Publicke  worshipe  and  service  of  God  there  ; 
they  [the  Court]  doe  therefore  judge  that 
the  whole,  both  Church  and  towne,  are  mu- 
tually ingaged  to  support  the  same.'f  It 
was  therefore  enacted  that  four  men  be 
chosen  by  the  inhabitants  (or,  in  case  of 
their  refusal,  three  by  the  magistrates)  to 
decide  upon  *  an  equal  and  just  proportion 
upon  the  estates  of  the  Inhabitants  accord- 
ing to  theire  abilities  ;*  the  amount  of  the 
salary  of  the  minister  to  be  determined  by 
the  Church,  *  with  the  concurrance  of  the 
rest  of  the  Inhabitants,  if  it  may  be  had,  or 
by  the  magistrates  incase  of  their  apparent 
neglect;'  and  *that  destresso  accordingly, 
as  in  other  ju&t  cases,  bee  made  upon  such 
as  refuse  to  pay  such  theire  proportions 
which  is  in  justice  due — this  law  to  bee  in 
force  oncly  to  them,  but  not  vnto  others 
that  doe  theire  duty.'  In  1669  this  was  mo- 
dified by  ordering  the  magistrate,  or  select 
man  where  there  be  no  magistrate,  to  cite 
such  defaulters,  previous  to  the  *  destresse,' 
to  the  next  Court,  to  answer  for  their  neg- 
lect, and  '  incase  such  person  or  persons 
doe  not  make  out  just  cause  for  such  neg- 
lect, they  shalbe  amerced  doubble  the 
sume.'J  But  this  order  was  repealed  the 
following  year,  when  [1670]  a  further  pro- 
vision was  added,  by  the  Court's  appointing 
two  persons  in  each  town  to  *  gather  in  of 
theire  minnesters  maintenance  for  that 
yeare,  by  inciting  of  the  people  to  theire 
duty  in  that  respect,  and,  if  need  be,  by 
procuring  distiaint  upon  the  estate  of  any 
that  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  pay  ;'§  the 
reason  given  being  the  inconvenience  of  re- 
quiring the  ministers,  as  heretofore,  to  col- 
lect their  own  wage,  and  that  their  doing  so 
*  may  be  an  occation  to  prejudice  some  per- 
sons against  them  or  theire  ministry.' 

As  early  as  1663,  the  Plymouth  Colony 
declared  that  *  it  hath  bine,  and  is,  the  pious 
care  and  tnie  intent  of  this  Court,  that  ail 
such  plantations  and  Townshipes  as  are  by 
them  graunted  should  maintaine  the  publicke 


*  '  Plym.  Col.  Rec' xi.  64.' 
I  Ibid.  67.       X  Ibid.  xi.  2^4. 


Ibid.  236. 


Sabbath  worship  of  God  and  the  preaching 
of  the  Word,  and  doe  to  that  end  affoard 
them  such  proportions  of  lands  as  luay  ac- 
commodate such  a  society  as  may  be  able  to 
maintaine  the  same.'*  The  policy  here  in- 
dicated was  faithfully  carried  out  New 
settlements  were  not  encouraged  until  there 
was  evidence  that  they  would  not  be  with- 
out the  means  of  grace,  and  they  Avere  aided 
in  erecting  meeting-houses  and  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  gospel  by  the  public  authority ; 
and  wherever  a  village  started  up  in  the  wil- 
derness almost  spontaneously,  the  Court  was 
apt  to  recommend  to  them  (as  in  case  of 
Gaconeeset,  Acushenett,  <fec.)  *  to  apply 
themselves  in  some  effectuall  w^y  for  the  in- 
crease of  theire  number  as  they  may  carry 
on  thinges  to  better  satisfaction  both  in  civill 
and  religious  respects,  especially  that  they 
irdeavour  to  procure  an  able  Godly  man  for 
the  dispensing  of  God's  Word  amongst 
them  ;  and  for  theire  quickening  and  Incur- 
ragement  theiin  this  Court  doth  order  that 
all  such  lands  as  are  within  theire  respective 
places,  though  not  inhabited,  shM  be  lyable 
to  be  rated  in  some  measure  of  proportion 
for  the  defraying  of  such  charges  as  shall 
nessesarily  arise  concerning  the  premises.'! 

To  complete  our  glance  at  the  legislation 
of  Plymouth  Colony  in  these  respecta,  wc 
need  to  recall  the  fact  that,  in  the  days  of 
the  Quaker  tribulation,  they  had  their 
share,  and  that,  by  their  nearness  to  their 
stronger  neighbour  of  the  Bay,  they  were  at 
last  constrained  so  far  to  follow  her  as  to 
forbid  attendance  upon  Quaker  meetings,! 
which  they  had  considerable  cause  to  look 
upon  as  ranting  nurseries  of  sedition,  civil 
and  religious. 

The  first  prominent  point  of  divergence 
in  the  Massachusetts  Colony 'from  the  policy 
of  its  humbler  and  older  neighbour  was  de- 
veloped in  its  General  Court,  held  at  Boston, 

♦'Plym.  Col.  Rec,  xi.  141.' 

t '  Plym.  Col.  Rec'  xi.  141.  It  was  enacted 
generally,  5  June,  1678:  '  That  in  euery  place 
in  this  Government  where  a  Township  S«,  or 
that  is  capable  for  a  TownshVpp  beinjr  begun  to 
be  peopled,  though  not  filled  with  inhabitants; 
they,  or  few  of  them,  being  desirus  to  promote 
the  publicke  worshipp  of  God  amongst*  them, 
shalbe  assisted  by  this  Qovernment,  soe  as  that 
the  charge  to  gett  an  able  faithfull  preacher  of 
God's  Word,  and  to  maintaine  the  same,  shalbe 
raised  upon  nil  the  chatties  and  lands,  or  other 
rateables,  of  all  the  Proprietors  of  any  such  place 
that  is  there  found.'— Ibid.  247. 

X  *And  forasmuch  as  the  meeting  of  such  per- 
sons prouKli  desturbing  to  the  peace  of  this 
Government,  it  is  therefore  enacted  that  hence> 
forth  noe  such  meetings  be  assembled  or  kept 
by  any  person  in  any  place  within  this  Govern- 
ment, under  penalty  of  40  shillings  a  time  for 
every  speaker,  and  lOs.  a  time  for  every  hearer, 
and  40a  for  the  owner  of  the  place.* — Ibid.  101. 
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May  18th,  1631,  when  it  was  *  ordered  and 
agreed  that  for  time  to  come  noe  man  shal- 
be  admitted  to  the  freedome  of  this  body 
polliticke,  but  such  as  are  members  of  some 
of  the  Churches  within  the  lymitts  of  the 
gameJ**  The  cliarter  of  the  Massachusetts 
Company  had  hud  down  no  condition  as  to 
citizenship,  leaving  this  necessarily  to  the 
judgment  of  those  who  had  already  become 
citizens  by  acquiring  membership  in  tie 
Company.  Having  travelled  so  far  to  gain 
a  new  home,  having  a  charter  from  the 
crown,  giving  them  the  fullest  right  to  de- 
cide what  manner  of  persons  they  would  as- 
sociate with  themselves,  and  the  new  west- 
ern world  being  Avide  enough  to  provide 
abundant  room  elstwherc  for  all  who  wished 
to  emigrate,  but  whose  character  did  not 
offer  reasonable  hope  of  a  harmonious  life 
with  them,  the  Massachusetts  men  felt  that 
it  was  right  in  itself,  and  due  to  themselves, 
that  they  should  confer  the  freedom  of  iheir 
State  only  upon  those  whom  they  could 
hope  must  fully  to  trust.  And  the  best  test 
which  lay  in1:heir  power  they  judged  to  bo 
this.f  Well  says  Dr.  Palfrey  concerning  it : 
'  The  conception,  if  a  delusive  and  impracti- 
cable, was  a  noble  one.  Nothing  better  can 
be  imagined  for  tlie  welfare  of  a  country 
than  that  it  shall  l>c  ruled  on  Christian  prin- 
ciples ;  in  other  words,  that  its*  nilers 
shall  be  Christian  men.  .  .  .  The  conclusive 
objection  to  the  scheme  is  one  which  experi- 
ence had  not  yet  revealed,  for  the  experi- 
ment was  now  tirst  made." J  Four  or  five 
years  of  trial  demonstrated  that  their  legis- 
lation must  take  another  step,  or  they  would 
be  wounded  in  the  house  of  their  friends. 
They  must  regulate  that  Church-membership 
out  of  which  citizenship  was  to  grow.  This 
was  done  partly  by  restraining  the  gathering 
of  Churches,§  and  partly  by  some  attempt  to 


*  *  Mass.  Col.  Rec'  i.  87. 

f  *  None,'  says  John  Cotton,  '  are  so  fit  to  be 
trusted  with  the  liberties  of  the  Commonweal th 
as  Church  members  ;  for  the  liberties  of  the  free- 
men of  this  Commonwealth  are  such  as  require 
men  of  faithful  intep:rity  to  God  and  the  State, 
to  preserve  the  same' — *  Answer  to  Lord  Say 
and  Sele,'  &c.,  '  Hutchinson's  Massachusetts,*  i. 
436. 

I  *  History  of  New-England,'  i.  345. 

§  Forasmuch  as  it  hath  bene  found  by  sad  ex- 
perience that  much  trouble  and  disturbance  hath 
happened  both  to  the  Church  and  civ  ill  State  by 
the  officers  and  members  of  some  Churches, 
which  have  bene  gathered  within  the  limitts  of 
this  jurisdiccion  in  an  undue  manner,  and  not 
with  such  public  approbacion  as  were  meete,  it 
18  therefore  ordered  that  all  persons  are  to  take 
notice  that  this  Court  doeth  not,  nor  will  here- 
after, approve  of  any  such  companyes  of  men  as 
shall  henceforth  ioyne  in  any  pretended  way  of 
Church  fellowshipp,  without  they  shall  first 
acqoainte  the  magistrates  and  the  elders  of  the 
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order  their  discipline.*  The  old  law  re- 
mained, being  reaffirmed  in  1660,f  until 
1 664,  when,  in  response  to  a  request  in  the 
.  nature  of  a  command  by  Charles  the  Second, 
of  date  June  28th,  1662,  the  provision  was 
abolished,  or  rather  superseded,  b^  another, 
ingeniously  contrived  to  evade  the  royal  dis- 
pleasure without  putting  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Churches,  through  their  ministers,  some 
decisive  power  in  the  determination  of  the 
quality  of  those  who  should  be  voting  mem- 
bers of  the  State.J  If  this  could  have  been 
done  ten  years  before,  it  might  have  saved 
New  England  from  the  theological  ills  result- 
ing from  the  llalf-Way  Covenant,  which 
grew  out  of  the  result  of  the  Synod  of  1662, 
a  result  largely  stimulated  by  the  desire  to 
contrive  some  avenue  to  a  more  general  citi- 
zenship, without  abolishing  the  ancient  and 
fundamental  law.§ 

Massachusetts — and  it  w^as  natural  that  it 
should  be  so  with  so  much  larger  and  more 
miscellaneously  composed  a  colony — had 
nearly  twenty  years  the  start  of  Plymouth  in 
enacting  the  support  of  the  gospel  by  every 
inhabitant.!!  And  it  was  a  suggestion  from 
Massachusetts  which  led  the  Confederate 
commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies,  in 
1644, — one  Plymouth  commissioner  dissent- 
ing,— to  recommend  to  the  General  (Courts  of 
all  the  colonies  whom  they  represented, '  that 
those  that  are  taught  in  the  Word  in  the 
severall  plantacions  be  called  together, 
that  every  man  voluntaryly  set  downe  what 
he  is  willing  to  allow  to  that  end  and  use 
[the  support  of  the  ministry].  And  if  any 
man  refuse  to  pay  a  meet  pportion,  that 

greater  part  of  the  Churches  in  this  jurisdiccion, 
with  their  intencions,  and  have  their  approba- 
tion herein.  And,  ffurther.  it  is  ordered  that  noe 
perjion,  being  a  member  of  any  Church  which 
shall  hereafter  be  gathered  without  the  appro- 
bacion of  the  majristrates,  and  the  jjrenter  parte 
of  the  said  Churches,  shalbe* admitted  to  the 
ffVvedome  of  this  Common  weal  the.* — *  Mass.  Col. 
Rec.'  i.  168. 

♦  '  Mass.  Col.  Rec*  i.  142,  242,  &c. 

t  Ibid.  iv.  (1),  420. 

X  'From  henceforth  all  Enj^lishmen  present- 
ing a  cirtiiiicnt,  vnder  the  hands  oJ  tlie  ministeiv, 
or  minister,  of  the  place  where  they  dwell,  that 
they  are  orthodox  in  religion,  and  not  vitious  in 
their  lives,' &c.,  &c.— loid.  iv.  (2)  118. 

§  Palfrey's  '  New  England,'  ii.  490-493. 

I  It  was  ordered,  September  6,  1088,  as  fol- 
lows:— *That  every  inhabitant  in  any  towne  is 
lyable  to  contribute'to  all  charges,  both  in  Church 
and  Commonwelth,  whereof  hee  doth  or  may 
receive  benefit  ;  and  withall  it  is  also  ordered 
that  every  such  inhabitant  who  shall  not  voien- 
tarily  contribute  pportionally  to  his  ability  with 
other  freemen  of  the  same  towne,  to  all  common 
charges,  as  well  for  upholding  the  ordinances  in 
the  Churches  as  otherwise,  shalbee  compelled 
thereto  by  as^e^sment  and  distres  to  bee  ievied 
by  the  cunstable,'  &c, — 'Maes.  Col.  Rec'  i.  240. 
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then  hce  be  rated  by  authoryty  in  some  jnst 
and  equall  way.  And  if  after  this  any 
man  withold,-  or  delay,  due  payment,  the 
ciuill  power  to  be  exercised  as  in  other  just 
debts/* 

The  policy  early  adopted,  and  rigidly 
carried  out,  in  Massachusetts,  was  that  every 
townf  should  supply  itself  with  a  minister, 
a  meeting-house,  and  a  parsonage,  and  th&t 
alt  the  inhabitants  should  contribute  to  this 
end — ^i)eaceably,  if  it  might  be — ^forcibly,  if 
it  must  be.  If  any  town  proved  remiss,  the 
county  court  was  charged  with  the  duty  of 
interference,  with  right  to  the  town  of  ap- 
peal to  the  General  Court  should  it  conceive 
itself  unduly  burdened.  Down  to  1800,  the 
exact  penalties  which  towns  must  pay  for 
neglecting  to  supply  the  preached  Word  to 
the  p.cople  were  specified.^  Nor  were  the 
law-makers  forgetful  that  sometimes  the 
pews  might  be  recusant  when  the  pulpit  was 
faithful,  and  accordingly,  as  early  as  1634-5, 
the  people  were  required  by  statute  to  attend 
upon  the  preaching  provided  for  them,  un- 
der a  penalty  of  five  shillings  for  absence 
on  Lord's  Day,  fast,  or  thanksgiving.§  In 
1791,.  the  milder  provision  which  allowed 
able-bodied  men,  absent  from  meeting  for 
three  months,  to  compound  for  the  same  by 
a  fine  of  ten  shillings,  was  a  great  modifica- 
tion of  the  original  strictness  ;  and  this  fine 
of  ten  shillings  might  be  imposed  upon  any 
i»uch  delinquent  in  Massachusetts  down  to 
1835,  when  the  law  was  repealed.] 

Church  and  State  went  further,  however, 
than  this  in  Massachusetts.  In  1638,  it  be- 
ing found  that  divers  persons  who  had  been 
excommunicated  from  some  of  the  Church- 
es made  light  of  the  same,  the  General 
Court  ordered  that  any  excommunicant  who 
should  allow  six  months  to  pass  '  without 


*  '  Plym.  Col.  Rec/  ix.  20. 

f  In  tlie  early  days  of  New  England,  eccle- 
siastical as  well  as  civil  bouudaries  were  alike 
denoted  by  the  word  town ;  the  term  parish, 
although  necessarily  familiar  to  the  coloQists  at 
liome,  beiug  unknown.  It  was  not  until  after 
the  revolutionary  war  that  that  term,  in  its 
strictly  ecclesiastical  sense,  came  into  use. 

X  Neglect  for  three  months  out  of  six  was  fined 
from  $30  to  $60 ;  if  repeated,  it  was  from  $60 
to  $100. — 'Commonwealth  «.  VVaterborough,  5 
Mas:*.'  257. 

g  *  Mass.  Col.  Rec'  i.  140  ;  ii.  178.  By  the 
word  '  fast '  is  here  intended  the  religious  ser- 
vice of  the  day — usually  in  April — annually  de- 
voted to  '  public  fasting,  humiliation,  and  pray- 
er;' and  by  the  word  'thanksgiving,'  the  re- 
ligious service  of  the  day — usually  in  November 
— annually  set  apart  to  thank  God  for  the  har- 
vests. Both  days  are  still  observed  by  pro- 
clamation of  the  governor  with  the  advice  of  the 
council. 

I  Buck's  *  Mass.  Eccl.  Law/  27. 


labouring  what  in  him  or  her  lyeth  to  bee 
restored,'  should  be  proceeded  against  *bv 
fine,  imprisonment,  banishment,  or  further,' 
as  the  case  might  deserve.*  But  this  was 
repealed  in  the  following  ycar.f  Not  long 
after  this,  the  Court  requested  the  Churches 
to  *  proceed  against'  some  of  their  members 
for  wearing  too  inuch  lace,  and  like  *  disor- 
ders in  apparrell.'J  In  1646  it  was  ordered 
that  any  person,  whether  in  Church-fellow- 
ship or  not,  who  *  should  go  about  to  de- 
stroy or  disturb  the  order  of  the  Churches 
established  in  the  country,'  upon  the  alleging 
of  *  any  groundles  conceite,'  should  be 
mulcted  in  40s.  a  month  ^  so  long  as  he  con- 
tinues in  his  obstinancy.'§      In    1652  the 

*  New  Church  '  in  Boston  proposing  to  settle 
Michael  Powell  as  their  minister,  the  Gener- 
al Court  forbade  their  doing  so,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  not  thoroughly  educated, 
and  *  considering  the  humor  of  the  times 
in  England  inclineing  to  discourag  learning, 
agaynst  which  we  have  born  testimony, 
which  w^e  should  contradict  if  we  should 
approve  of  such  proceeding  among  our- 
selves.'ll  In  1658  it  was  enacted  that '  no 
person  shall  publicquely  and  constantly 
preach  to  any  company  of  people,  whither 
in  Church  society  or  not,  or  be  ordeyned 
to  the  oflSce  of  a  Teaching:  Elder,  where  anv 
two  Organnick  Churches,  ye  Councill  of 
State,  or  ye  general  Courts  shall  declare  their 
dissatisfaction  thereat,  either  in  reference  to 
doctrine  or  practize.'^  In  1675  the  Court, 
casting  about  for  some  reasons  which 
might  be  presumed  to  justify  the  Supreme 
Disposer  of  human  events  in  allowing  the 
scourge  of  King  Philip's  war  to  desolate  the 
colony,  concluded  that  too  great  neglect  of 
discipline  had  been  allowed  in  the  Church- 
es, and  especially  that  the  *  chattechising '  of 
children  and  *  inquireing  into  theiro  spirit 
uall  estates '  had  been  deplorably  overlooked ; 
whereupon  they  solemenly  recommended  to 
the  respective  elders  and  brethren  of  the 
Churches   throughout  the    jurisdiction    to 

*  take  effectuall  course  for  reformation  here- 


m. 


»** 


I 


♦  •  Mass.  Col.  Rec.'  242. 
Ibid.  i.  271.  X  Ibid.  274. 

%  Ibid.  ii.  17a  Open  contempt  of  God's 
Word  and  messengers  thereof  was  to  be  puuisli- 
ed  by  reproof  openly  by  the  magistrates,  and 
being  bound  to  good  behaviour.  A  second  offence 
was  to  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  £5,  '  or  to  stand 
two  hours  openly  upon  a  block  4  foote  high,  on 
a  lecture-day,  with  a  paper  fixed  on  his  breast, 
with  this,  A  WANTON  OOSPELLBR,  writ  in  capitall 
letters,  that  others  may  fear  and  be  ashamed  of 
breaking  out  into  the  like  wickednes.' — Ibid. 
179. 

I  *  Ibid.  iii.  293.  1  Ibid.  iv.  (1 )  828. 

*♦  Ibid.  V.  59. 
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The    civil    power   in    the  Massachusetts 
i./oloHy  claimed  the  ri^ht  to  convoke  the 
< /hurches  in  Synod,  but  waived  it  in  1646, 
because    all    were    *  not  yet  clearly    satis- 
fied in  this  point,'  and  so  thought  it  expedi- 
ent merely  to  *  express '  their  *  desire.'*    Af- 
ter that  Synod  had  assembled,  the  Court, 
thinking   that   doctrine    as   well   as    polity 
should  receive  consideration,  took  the  liberty 
of  requesting  seven  of  the  elacrs  of  the  Bay 
to  *  take  some  paines  each  of  them  to  pre- 
j»are  a  brief e  forme.'f     After  the  platform 
had  been  duly  reported,  the  Court  sent  it 
<iown  to  the  Churches,  '  desiring  a  return 
from  them  at  the  next  General  Court  how 
farr  it*s  suitoablc  to  their  judgements  and 
approbations  before  proceeding  any  further 
therein.'!     In   1656,    when    *  severall    ques- 
tions   of     practicall    concernment    in    the 
< ^hurches'  were  sent  to  the  General  Court 
from  the  General  Court  at  Hartford,  tlie« 

<  'ourt  *  ordered  '  four  of  the  elders  ol  the 

<  'ounty  of  Suffolk,  five  of  Middle«eic<»Bnd 
four  of  Essex,  to  meet  at  Boston,  *  to  confer 
and  debate  the  said  questions,'  and  Robert 
Turner  was  ordered  to  '  take  care  to  provide 
convenient  entertainment  for  the  said  gen- 
loinen  dureinu  their  attendance  on  the  said 
ineeting.'g  By  1661  the  Court  had  out- 
grown its  modesty  as  to  the  matter  of  con- 
voking Synods,  or  its  constituents  had  out- 
grown their  scruples  ;  for,  *  having  taken 
into  consideration  '  the  reasons  why  a  Synod 
should  meet,  the  Court,  December  31,  1661, 
'  doe  therefore  order  and  herebye  de- 
sire, that  the  Churches  doe  send  their  mes- 
sengers of  elders  and  brethren  to  Boston 
the  2nd  Tuesday  of  the  first  moneth,  then 
and  there  to  discuss  and  declare  what  they 
shall  judge  to  be  the  minde  of  God,"  <kc.  | 
Tiie  Court  further  *  ordered  '  the  elders  to 
prepare  the  questions  which  the  Synod 
should  discuss  when  met.^  In  like  manner, 
though  upon  *  a  motion  made  by  some  of 
the  reverend  elders,'  the  Court  *  ordered ' 
the  assembly  of  the  Synod  of  1679-80,  and 
it  was*  further  *  ordered  '  that  *  Jhe  charges 
of  this  meeting  shall  be  borne  by  the 
r-hurches  respectively.'** 

The  cross  light  of  the  treatment  of  Dis- 
senters will,  however,  bring  out  the  real 
quality  of  Church  and  State  in  its  palmiest 
days  in  Massachusetts  into  its  fullest  dis- 
tinctness. As  early  as  1644  the  Court  lev- 
elled an  ordinance  at  Anabaptists,  *  whom 
experience  had  plentifully  proved  '  to  be  *  the 
incendiaries  of  commonwealths.'     It  was  or- 


♦  *  Mass.  Col.  Rec.'ii.  15o. 
f  Ibid.  ii.  200.  1  Ibid.  ii.  285. 

S  Ibici.  iii.  419.  I  Ibid.  iv.  (2)38. 

•I  Ibid.  ^  Ibid,  v  215. 


dered  that  all  *  who  either  openly  condemne 
or  oppose  the  baptising  of  infants,  or  go 
about  secretly  to  seduce  others  from   the 
approbation  or  use  therof,'  who  shall  *  ap- 
pear to  the  Court  wilfully  and  obstinately  to 
continue  therein  after  due  time  and  means 
of    conviction,'   be    *  sentenced   to   banish- 
ment.'*     Five    years    after,    the    General 
Court  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Plymouth  Col- 
ony, saying  that  it  had  come  to  its  know- 
ledge that  divers  Anabaptists  had  been  con- 
nived at  within  Plymouth  jurisdiction,  and 
it  appeared  that  the  '  patient  bearing '  of 
the  Plymouth  authorities  had  *  encreased ' 
the  same  errors ;  that  thirteen  or  fourteen 
persons  (it  was  reported)  hdd  been  re  bap- 
tized *  at  SeaCuncke  ;'t  under  which  circum- 
stances '  eff<*ctual  restriction'  was  desired, 
the  more  as  the  interests  of  Massachusetts 
were  concerned  therein.     *  The  infection  of 
such  diseases,  being  so  neere  vs,  are  likely 
to  spread   into  our  jurisdiction,'  and  God 
equally  requiring  *  the  suppressing  of  errors 
as  the  maintenance  of  truth '  at  the  hands  of 
Christian  magistrates.   In  1651,  John  Clarke, 
Obadiah  Holmes,  and  John  Crandal,  going 
from  Newport,  R.  I.,  to  the  house  of  one 
Witter,  in  Lynn,  Clarke  preached,  adminis- 
tered the  sacrament,  and  rebaptized  Witter. 
The  three  intniding  Baptists  were  arrrested, 
tried,  and  heavily  fined  ;  and  Holmes,  refus- 
ing to  pay  his  fine,  or  allow  it  to  be  paid 
for  him,  after  having  been  kept  in  prison  a 
few  weeks,  was  whipped. J 

In  1656  the  storm  of  that  coarse,  impu- 
dent, and  violent  body  of  enthusiasts,  who 
called  themselves  Friends  and  were  called 
by  others  Quakers,  and  who  seemed  to  have 
been  as  unlike  the  meek,  sober,  thrifty,  and 
drab-clad  inheritors  of  the  name  in  our  day, 
as  the  Anabaptists  of  Munster  were  different 
from  the  Immersionists  whom  we  know, 
burst  upon  New-England.  There  had  been 
forewarning  of  its  coming,  and  if  Fatherland 
trembled  before  *  the  man  in  leathern 
breeche8,'§  it  was  not  strange  that  her  fee- 
ble colonies  felt  much  solicitude  as  to  how 
their  as  yet  unripe  and  plastic  institutions 
should  be  affected  by  these  fierce  fanatics, 
who,  if  they  were  not  disguised  Franciscans 
from  Home,  as  the  rumour  ran  at  honie,| 
were  yet  the  sworn  foes  of  everything  estab- 
lished, provokers  of  tumult  and  violence*, 
nearly  as  likely  to  insist  on  walking  stark 
naked  into  a  crowded  Sabbath  congrega- 
tion^ as  not  to  do  it ;  and,  in  whatever  light 


♦  '  Mass.  Col.  Rec'  ii.  85. 
f  Seakonk,  or  Rehoboth. 
t  Lewis  and  Newhairs  '  Lynn/  230. 
§  Geor^re  Fox's  *  Journal, '55. 
I  Basse's  'Collection/  &c.  i.  40.1  i 
•T  Bishop's  '  New  England  Judged,'  part  11.  69. 
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considered,  social  trials,  if  not  public  nai- 
sances.  New  England  had  not  been  settled 
for  their,  but  for  far  other,  use  ;  and,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  vehement  Endicott,  and  the  scarce- 
ly less  unceremonious  Bellingham,  should 
have  favoured  the  pushing  of  matters  to  ex- 
tremities. When  the  Court  met  in  October, 
it  took  order  concerning  this  '  cursed  sect 
of  hereticks  lately  risen  up  in  the  world, 
which  are  comonly  called  Quakers,  who 
take  upon  them  to  be  imediatelie  sent  by 
God,  and  infallibly  assisted  by  the  Spiritt  of 
God  to  speake  and  write  blasphemous  opin- 
ions, despising  government  and  the  order  of 
God  in  the  Churches  and  Commonwealth, 
speakinge  evill  of  dignities,  reproaching  and 
revileing  magistrates  and  ministers,  scekinge 
to  turne  the  people  from  the  fayth,  and 
gayne  proselitcs  to  their  pernitious  waves, 
«&c.  ;'*  decreeing  a  fine  of  £100  upon  any 
ship-master  transporting  such  persons  into 
the  jurisdiction,  committing  Quakers  to 
the  house  of  correction,  enacting  penalties  for 
harbouring  them,  <kc.,  with  various  further 
like  provisions,  indicating  the  excitement, 
almost  panic,  of  the  public  mind.  Ihere 
was  frequent  occasion,  and  these  laws  were 
executed,  and,  proving  inadequate  to  their 
design,  were  strengtliencd.  The  United 
(Commissioners,  in  1658,  recommended  to 
tlie  colonies  to  enact  that  convicted  Quakers 
returning  after  banishment  be  re-expelled  on 
pain  of  death ;  and,  should  they  again  re- 
turn, be  put  to  death  *  as  presumptuously  in- 
corragable,  unlesse  they  shall  plainly  and 
publLckly  renounce  their  said  cursed  opin- 
nions  and  dicullish  tenetts.'f  Massachusetts 
was  the  only  one  of  the  four  colonies  which 
acted  upon  this  advice.  It  had  tried  this 
threat  often  before — as  in  the  case  of  Fran- 
cis llutchinsoujj  Samuel  Gorten,§  and  oth- 
ers— always  to  find  it  effectual  in  inducing 
tlie  banished  persons  to  stay  away  ;  and  it- 
did  not  probably  indulge  a  doubt  that  such 
would  continue  to  be  its  practical  working. || 
And  so  it  provided  that  thenceforward  per- 
sons *  convicted  '  by  a  special  jury  *  to  be  of 
the  sect  of  the  Quakers,  shall  be  sentenced 
to  bannishment  upon  payne  of  doath.'^ 
This  worked  well  in  the  case  of  the  first  six 
to  wliom  it  was  applied.  But  sifterwards  it 
encountered  others  of  sterner  stuff,  and  four 


♦  '  Mass.  Col.  Kec'  iii.  415. 

t  *Acts  of  Com.  of  United  Coi;  ii.  212. 

t  *  Mass.  Col.  Rec.'  i.  330.         §  Ibid   ii.  57. 

I  Iij  Enjjland  Quakers  were  then  faring  much 
in  the  same  way.  More  than  4,200  were  cast 
into  prison,  of  whom  more  than  500  were  in 
London  and  its  suburbs. — Sewel's  '  History  of 
the  Christian  People  called  Quakers/  335. 

^  'Mass.  Col.  Rec'  iv.  (1)340. 


times  did  the  gallows  do  its  fatal  work  be- 
fore the  pressure  of  public  sentiment  led  the 
government  to  recede  from  this  extreme 
and  terrible  position.  The  other  colonics 
enacted  some  savagely-sounding  laws,  but, 
on  the  whole,  the  Quaker  historians  them- 
selves admit  that  there  was  no  insupportable 
suffering  under  them.  And  so  soon  as  the 
strength  of  New-England  became  a  little 
more  assured,  tliese  harsh  measures  toward 
sectaries,  which  had  been  thought  to  be  in- 
dispensable, were  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse 
and  forgetfulness.  As  Cotton  Mather 
pleasantly  said  of  such  disturbers  :  '  Since 
our  Jerusalem  was  come  to  such  a  consis- 
tence that  the  going  up  of  every  fox  would 
not  break  down  our  stone  walls,  whoever 
meddled  with  'em  ?  '* 

In  1691  the  new  Charter  of  William  and 
Mary,  which  united  the  Plymouth  and 
Massachusetts  colonies,  granted  liberty  of 
conscience  in  the  worship  of  God  '  to  all 
Christians  except  Papists.'f  But  this  was 
coftstrued  as  giving  the  General  Couil  pow- 
er to  encourage  and  protect  that  religion 
which  is  the  general  profession  of  the  inhab- 
itants therein  ;  \  and  its  practical  working,  as 
described  by  Cotton  Mather  in  1726,  was  on 
this  wise : — 

*  In  some  Churches  the  salary  of  the  min- 
ister is  raised  by  a  voluntary  contribution, 
especially  in  populous  places,  and  where  many 
strangers  resort  ;  but  in  others  a  tax  is 
levied  for  it,  there  being  too  much  truth  in 
Luther's  words  :  "  Duriter  profecto  et  misore 
viverent  Evangelii  Ministri,  si  ex  libera 
Populi  Contributione  essent  sustentandi.'^ 
In  those  (which  are  almost  all)  parts  of  the 
country  where  the  stipend  of  the  minister  is 
raised  by  a  tax  upon  the  people,  the  case  is 
thus  :  The  Laws  of  the  Province,  having  had 
the  royal  approbation  to  ratify  them,  they 
are  the  King's  Law^s.  By  these  laws  it  is  en- 
acted that  there  shall  be  a  public  worship  of 
God  in  every  plantation ;  that  the  person 
elected  by  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  to 
be  so,  shall  be  looked  upon  as  the  minister 
of  the  place ;  that  the  salarj'  for  him,  which 
they  shall  agree  upon,  shall  be  levied  by  a  rate 
upon  all  the  inhabitants.  In  consequence  of 
this,  the  minister  thus  chosen  by  the  people 
is  (not  only  Christ's,  but  also)  in  reality  the 
King's  minister;  and  the  salary  raised  for 
him  is  raised  in  the  King's  name,  and  is  the 
King's  allowance  to  him.  If  the  most  of  the 
inhabitants  in  a  plantation  are  Episcopalians, 
they  will  have  a  minister  of  their  own  per- 
suasion ;  and  the  Dissenters,  if  there  be  any 
in  the  place,  must  pay  their  proportion  of  th*' 
tax  for  the  support  of  this  legal  minister. 
In  a  few  of  the  towns,  a  few  of  the  people — . 
in  hope  of  being  released  from  the  tax  for  the 


*  *  Late  Memorable  Providences/  &c.  142. 

t  ♦  Backus,'  i.  550. 

t  Hutchinson's  *  His.  Mass.'  ii.  17. 
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legal  itainister — Bometimes  profess  themselves 
Episcopalians.  But  when  they  plead  this  for 
their  exemption,  their  neighbours  tell  them 
they  know  in  their  conscience  they  do  not  do 
as  they  would  be  done  unto.  And  if  a 
Ijovernor  go  by  his  arbitrary  power  to  super- 
sede the  execution  of  the  law,  and  require 
tlie  justices  and  constables  to  leave  the 
Episcopalians  out  of  the  tax,  the  people 
wonder  he  is  not  aware  that  he  is  all  this 
while  forbidding  that  the  King  should  have 
liis  dues  paid  unto  him  ;  and  forbidding  the 
King's  minister  to  receive  what  the  King  has 
given  him.  However,  the  generous  conde- 
scensions that  have  been  sometimes  made  in 
this  matter  ire  such  that  the  people  of  New 
England  have  therein  exemplarily  adorned 
the  doctrine  of  God  their  Saviour,  and  have 
done  what  has  not  been  ordinarily  exemplified 
among  any  other  people.  Sometimes  the 
Quakers  also  have  given  some  occasion  for 
uneasiness.  But  where  Quakerism  is  trouble- 
some, some  towns  are  so  wise  [as]  to  involve 
the  salary  of  the  ministry  in  a  general  rate 
for  all  Town  charges,  and  so  the  cavils  of 
those  who  would  else  refuse  to  pay  the  rate 
for  the  ministry  are  obviated.'  * 

Considered  as  related  to  all  the  facts, 
while  this  was  a  gain  over  the  past,  it  was 
quite  faithfully  described,  as  to  its  real  mer- 
its, by  some  doggerel  of  the  time  : — 

*  Qood  conscience  men  allow  (they  say), 

But  must  be  understood 
To  say  as  they  themselves  do  say — 
Or  else  it  can't  be  good  ! '  f 

Notwithstanding  Mather's  adroit  endea- 
vour to  insinuate  a  considerable  catholicity 
in  the  working  of  this  new  Charter,  in  his 
quiet  statement  above,  that  *  if  most  of  the 
inhabitants  in  a  plantation  are  Episcopa- 
lians, they  will  have  a  minister  of  their  own 
persuasion' — a  truth  quite  like  the  remark 
that  if  one  thousand  Charles  Bradlaughs 
should  be  raised  to  the  peerage,  it  would 
have  a  tendency  to  swamp  the  dukes,  mar- 
quesses, carls,  viscounts,  bishops,  and  barons 
now  composing  the  Lords,  and  render  radi- 
cal legislation  highly  probable — ^the  impar- 
tial voice  of  history  declares  that  for  more 
than  a  generation  after  the  reception  of  this 
new  Charter,  Massachusetts  exerted  its  pow- 
er, both  legislative  and  executive,  with  every 
aid  which  the  *  established  clergy '  could  help 
it  to,  in  the  attempt  to  render  certain  the 
universal  reception  and  support  of  *  ortho- 
dox '  ministers. J 

Two  years,  however,  after  the  date  of 
Mather's  testimony  (1728),  repeated  and  per- 
sistent appeal  and  endeavour  on  the  part  of 
those  who  felt  themselves  to  be  oppressed  in 
being  taxed  for  the  support  of    ministers 


*  •  Ratio  Disciplinae,'  20-22. 
t  Edward  Ooddnrd,  1753. 
X  •  Backus,'  i.  552. 


whom  they  did  not  hear,  and  in  whom  they 
did  not  believe,  while  taxing  themselves  to 
support  a  ministry  which  liad  their  confi- 
dence, brought  forth  the  first  Act  of  Ex- 
emption,  as  follows  : — 

*From  and  after  the  publication  of  this 
Act,  none  of  the  persons  commonly  called 
Anabaptists,  nor  any  of  those  called  Quakers, 
that  are  or  shall  be  enrolled  or  entered  in 
tlieir  several  societies  as  members  thereof,  and 
who  allege  a  scruple  of  conscience  as  the 
reason  of  their  refusal  to  pay  any  part  or  pro- 
portion of  such  taxes  as  are  from  time  to  time 
assessed  for  the  support  of  the  minister  or 
ministers  of  the  Churches  established  by  the 
laws  of  this  province,  in  the  tov/n  or  place 
where  they  dwell,  shM  have  their  polU  taxed 
toward  the  support  of  such  minister  or 
ministers;  nor  shall  their  bodies  be  at  any 
time  taken  in  execution  to  satisfy  any  such 
ministerial  rate  or  tax,  assessed  upon  their 
Estates  or  faculty;  provided  that  such  persons 
do  usually  attend  the  meetings  of  their 
respective  societies  assembling  upon  the 
Lord's  Day  for  the  worship  of  God.  and  that 
they  lice  within  Jive  miles  of  the  place  of 
meeting,''* 

Better  than  nothing,  this  was  radically 
deficient  in  that  it  merely  exempted  the 
polls,  and  not  the  estates,  of  those  con- 
cerned, and  because  of  its  Vbitary  limita- 
tion of  distance — sure  to  work  the  greatest 
hardships  in  the  case  of  the  poorest  citizens, 
who  were  apt  to  live  in  sparse  and  remote 
places.  Renewed  agitation  secured  the 
next  year  the  exemption  of  estates  also,  but 
this  was  limited  to  the  period  of  fiwoi  years.f 
At  the  expiration  of  that  period  further 
agitation  procured  a  third  Act,  more  explicit 
than  it<*  predecessors,  and  providing  that  the 
assessors  of  taxes  of  towns  where  Anabap- 
tists lived  should  make  and  transmit  to  the 
town-clerk,  a  list  of  all  such  persons,  which 
list  should  become  matter  of  record,  and 
should  procure  for  all,  whoso  names  it  bore, 
exemption  from  all  regular  ministerial  rates 
and  taxes — this  for  five  years  also.  The 
difficulty  which  was  found  to  be  practical 
wilh  this  was  that,  as  no  penalty  was  an- 
nexed by  it  to  the  neglect  or  refusal  of  these 
assessors  to  make  out  such*a  list,  it  proved 
to  be  entirely  in  their  jJower  to  nullify 
the  direct  working  of  the  statute,  and 
the  lists  authorised  were  prepared  in  very 
few  of  the  towns  of  the  province.  It 
is  true  that  the  act  made  it  possible  for  an 
Anabaptist  *  omitted  in  such  list '  to  be,  at 
considerable  trouble  and  expense,  so  authen- 
ticated to  the  town  authorities  by  certifi- 
cates *  under  the  hands  of  two  principal 
members    of    that    persuasion,    appointed 

♦  '  Backus,' ii.  558. 
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thereto  by  the  respective  societies,'  as  that 
he  could  claim  his  exemption.    But  it  was  a 
hardship  to  be  almost  in  all  cases  compelled 
to  this  course,  when  an  easier  and  juster  one 
.should  have  been  legally  open.     On  the  ex- 
piration of  this  act  by  its  own  limitation  in 
1740,  a  similar  one  was  re-enacted  for  the 
next  seven  years,  which  was  subsequently 
extended  ten  years  further ;  both  of  which, 
however,  were  open  to  the  same  objections, 
and  fruitful  in  like  vexations.    The  latter  was 
afterwards  made  still  more  obnoxious  by  an 
amendment,  passed  in   1752,  requiring  an 
endorsement    from    each    of    three    other 
Churches  *  commonly  called  Anabaptists,  in 
this  or  the  neighbouring  provinces,'  to  the 
effect  that  they  *  conscientiously  believe  '  th« 
persons  giving  the  certificates  above  referred 
to  *  to  be  Anabaptists.'*     There  were  two 
minor  oppressions  ingeniously  concealed  in 
this  amendment  which   would   escape   the 
casual  reader.     In  the  first  place,  the  name 
*  Anabaptist '    was,  in   point   of    principle, 
offensive  to  these  immersed  believers,  and  it 
was  grievous  to  them  to  be  obliged  to  certi- 
fy their  conscientious  belief  in  such  a  desig- 
nation of  their  faith.     And  in  the  second 
place,  in  connection  with  what  was  known 
as    the    *  New    Light '    movement,    under 
Whitefield  and  Tennent,  quite  a  number  of 
Baptist  Churches  had  been  formed  which 
were  not  yet  received  into  the  fellowship  of 
the   older  Churches  of  the  denomination, 
and  who  could  not  therefore  hope  to  obtain 
the  attestation  required.     The  Baptists  were 
not  of  the  stuff  to  submit  to  this  in  silence. 
They    held    meetings.      They    elected    an 
agent  to  carry  their  case  to  England,  and 
state  it  before  the  king,  subscribing  above  a 
hundred    pounds   to    meet    the    necessary 
charges.     Tliis  agent — Mr.  John  Proctorf— 
drew^  up  a  remonstrance,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Assembly  in  May,  1754,  and 
which  was  so  plain  of  speech  that,  but  for 
the  politic  intervention  of  Governor  Shirley, 
it  is  said  that  its  signers  would  have  come 
to  grief.     A  committee  was  finally  appoint- 
ed to  confer  with  the  Baptists  in  a  friendly 
way,  and,  as  Backus  quaintly  expresses  it, 
'  matters  were  shifted  along  until  the  war 
came  on,  and  their  design  for  Plngland  was 
dropt.'I     In  1757,  all  these  exempting  laws 
having  expired,§  a  new  statute  comprehend- 


*  '  Backus/ ii.  194. 

f  He  seems  to  liave  been  a  schoolmaster  in 
Boston.     Drake's  *  Hist,  of  Boston/  i.  616,  684. 

1  Ibid.  ii.  2;J9. 

^  It  looks  as  if  these  statutes,  jrrantinff  relief 
to  Dissenters  thus  for  periods  of  five,  seven,  or 
ten  yeafii,  may  have  been  suggested  by  En^lisli 
enactments  of  like  purpose.    Buck's  *  Mass.  Eccl. 


ing    Baptists    and    Quakers   was    enacted, 
which  continued  in  force  for  thirteen  years, 
which  relieved  from  rates  for  the  suppon 
of  the  *  Standing  Order'  only  such  Baptists 
as  were  named  in  a  list  to  be  signed  by  the 
minister  and  three  principal  members  of  thr 
Church  to  which  they  belonged  that  '  they 
are  really  belonging  thereto  ;  that  they  [the 
attestors]  verily  believe  them  to  be  conscien- 
tiously of  their  persuasion,   and  that  they 
frequently  and  usually  attend  public  worsliip 
in  said  church  on  the  Lord's  day.'*     In  the 
millennium  perhaps  this  would   be    found 
tolerable,  but  in  New  England,  in  the  mid- 
dle of   the  eighteenth  century,  there  wa.s 
friction,  resulting  in  oppression.      In   Mid- 
dleborough,  Mass.,  in  1763,  there  was  a  *  dif- 
ficulty '  between  the  Third  Baptist  Church 
and  its  minister,  which  prevented  his  sign- 
ing their  certificates,  so  that  they  were  »11 
taxed  for  parish  worship.     Two  years  later, 
in  Haverhill,  Mass.,  a  Baptist  was  taxed  to 
help  to  build  a  new  church,  and  to  support 
the  Congregational  pastor,  and  liis   goods 
were  distrained,  notwithstanding  he  had  :i 
certificate  in  regular   form.     JJe   sued  the 
parish  assessors  to  get  his  money  back,  but 
after    two    trials     of     the     case,    running 
through   nearly  three  years,    the    decision 
went  against  him,  with  costs  of  £70  or  £80, 
on  some  technicality  as  to  whether  the  law 
contemplated  a  baptized  Church-member  or 
only  a  steady  attendant   upon  public  wor- 
ship, and  the  failure  of  the  certificate  to 
meet   that   exact    (and    extremely    narrow) 
point.f     1>.  Backus — who,  himself  a  Bap- 
tist, non  ignarus  inali,  speaks  strongly  on 
these  matters — says  of  this  last   law,  *  No 
tongue  nor  pen  can  fully  describe  all  the  evils 
that  were  practised  under  it.'J    And  the  de- 
tailed,  and,   on   the  face   of  it,  apparently 
candid  account  whicli  he  gives  of  the  way 
in    which   the   Baptists    of   Ashfield    were 
treated,    their   remonstrances    disrejrarded, 
and  their  land  sold  by  the  sheriff  to  support 
the  Congregational  worship,  would  seem  to 
excuse  considerable  plainness  of  speech.§ 

Near  the  close  of  1770,  this  old  certifi- 
cate law  having  expired,  a  new  one  was 
made,  substituting  the  designation  *  Anti- 
pedobaptists  '  for  Anabaptists,  and  the  wont 
*  congregation  '  for  the  word  church  ;  but 
the  word  *  conscientiously  '  was  retained,  ap- 
parently to  enable  the  authorities  to  meet 
the  case  of  any  whom  they  were  pleased  to 
suspect  of  being  governed  in  their  religious 
professions    by    financial    motives — *thost» 


Law,'  38;  May's  '  Constir.   Hist.   England,'  ii. 
305-815. 
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avaricious  and  dissolute  persons  who  get  also  a  number  of  pamphlets,  in  which  he 
under  water  to  wash  away  their  minister's  urged,  from  various  considerations,  the  ad- 
rates,  without  any  expectation  or  desire  of  mission  of  Dissenters  in  New  England  to 
washing  away  their  sins.'*  During  the  pre-  their  full  rights.  Such  appeals  as  the  fol- 
vious  year  the  Warren  Association,  formed  lowing  from  one  of  these,  published  in 
at  Warren,  R.  I.,  in  1767,f  had  come  to  the  1773,  when  the  air  was  full  of  the  coming 
front,  as  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  war-storm,  must  have  been  rather  hard 
denomination,  and  appointed  committees  to  reading  for  the  men  to  whom  they  were 
draft  petitions  for  redress,  and  to  use  their  particularly  addressed  : — 
best  endeavours  to  *  obtain  the  establish-  *  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  little  to  expostulate  with  our 
raent  of  equal  religious  liberty  m  this  land,  fathers  and  brethren  who  inhabit  the  land  to 
Their  first  memorials  to  the  civil  power  be-  which  our  ancestors  fled  for  religious  liberty, 
ing  disregarded,  they  publicly  invited  all  You  have  lately  been  accused  with  being dis- 
Baptists   who  had  been   oppressed  in  any  orderly  and  rebellious  by  men  in  power,  who 


..    .^^  ,.  iij.  You  tell  us  you  cannot,  because  you  are  taxed 

11,  17iO,  such  facts  were  tabled  m  answer  ^YiGte  you  are  not  represented  ;  and  is  it  not 

to  this  call  as  led  the  body  to  the  unani-  really  so  with  us  ?    You  do  not  deny  the  right 

mous    resolution    to   *  send  to  the   British  of  the  British  Parliament  to  impose  taxes  with- 

Court  for  help,  if  it  could  not  be  obtained  in  in  her  own  realm,  only  complain  that  she  ex- 

America.'!      They  also  addressed  a  respect-  tends  her  taxing  power  beyond   her  proper 

ful  but  earnest  memorial  to  the  provincial  limits  ;  and  have  we  not  as  good  right  to  say 

.    .        !.•  u  Ai  1     'xi     ^  «•!  J  you  do  the  same  thmg  ?  and  so  that  wherein 

government,  m  wh  ch  they  adroitly  availed  ^^^  -^^      ^th^rs.  you^condemn  yourselves? 

themselves  of  a  vote  recently  passed  (with  ^^n  three  thousand  miles  possibly  fix  such 

another  aspect :  these  were  the  days  of  the  limits  to  taxing  power  as  the  difference  be- 

beginning  of  the  revolution  which  severed  tween  civil  and   sacred  matters  has  already 

the  link  between  the  mother  country  and  the  done  ?        One  is  only  a  distance   of    space^ 

colonies),  which  declared  *  that  no  taxation  the  other  is    so   great  a  difference  in   the 

can  be  equitable  where  such  restraints  are  ruitureoi  things  as  there  is  between  sacrifices 

laid  upon  the  taxed  as  take  from  him  the  *^  God  and  the  ordinances  of    men     This, 

,.,      .  ^  -    .  .       .  .  r      1     io  A  we    trust,   has    been    fully  proved.'* 

liberty  of  giving  his  own  money  freely  ;  §  to  ^  Conduded  in  our  Next  Number  ^ 

pray  the  General  Court  to  give  relief  in  cer-        ^^^  ^    tonclucUd  in  our  Next  Numt>er.) 

tain  specified  cases,  and  to  grant  perpetual 

exemption  to  all  Baptists  from  all  ministo-  

rial  rates  whatever,  *  according  to  the  full 

intent  and  meaning  of  the  charter  of  the 

province.'     How   much  this  action  had  to         .         ^jjj       n  t-,-    in      s-        -     r*  i 
K        -.I    xi      I        '    ^      £       J  X  J  *u  Art.  VII. — Political  Questions  in  Italy. 

do  with  the  law  just  referred  to,  and  the  ^  *' 

slight  modifications  apparent  in  it,  must  be  I 

altogether  matter  of  conjecture. 

The  committee  of  the  Association,  haviner  xy  t  x.  j      •         at 
,             II  J  A      ^1                         -x  u  J 1.  1  But  a  few    years    have    passed    since  the 
been  called  together  as  soon  as  it  had  taken        ...       v.   /i      r?      i  r    f  n    r  4.    j 
^.           -ij-jjixx              i.xi  patriots  or    the   Irankfort   rarliament   de- 
effect,  unanimously  decided  not  to  accept  the  ^i        1.1            ,         U     4'l     *     *!,      T»   r 

,'  1-  /  X         V  X  x  J  X  dared  themselves  hostile  to  the  Italian  na- 

new  law  a8  satisfactory,  but  to  proceed  to  ,i„„^,ity  .    ,;„,«  the  insurgent  students  of 

collect  facts  and  move  pubhc  opinion  for  -.r.  r  x  j  x  a  a  u*.  4i 

,    .    ^.  ,.  *^     •     J  ^  Vienna  enlisted  to  go  and  tiffht  the  insur- 

Ruca  further  action  as  remained  necessary.  *      r  t*  i       *i  e   axt-h- 

Tx      i>    1  .J         1     xi  '.'  ffents  of  Italy;  the  successors  of    William 

Dr.    Backus   sat    down  to  the  composition  ^  .^       j^      cit  zens    of     free    Switzerland 

of  Lis    H.Story  of  New  England,  with  par-  ^^^'      j  ^^  ,^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^5^„^. 

ticular    reference  to    the  Denomination  of  i         ^  xr     i        xi  e  *\  ^  t?        u 

.,,    ...  II    1   i>     .•  .    »  xi  X-  £  bon  of  Naples;  the  cannons  of  the  rrench 

Chnstians  called  Bapt.sts,  the  patience  of  j^^  ^^j^,.^  destroyed  the  Republic  of  Home. 

research    and    candour  of  spirit   of   which  t.  *  .       i      xi  ♦     . « i   ♦!  ^ 

,  •        1  .  I'll  xi  It  was  not  only   the  governments  and   the 

have  ffiven  him  a  very  high  place  among  the  j.   •  ^  . v        ••it?  /^  ..  * 

I.- X     •  i?  xi     XT    •^ti-    iiii     IT        •  X  J  diplomacy  of  the  principal  European  Courts 

historians  of  the  New  World.       He  printed  .i  ^^     i  x*  j         •     *  t*  i       •«    \  ^..a  „«  -t 

"  ^  .  that  plotted   against  Italy  ;  it  seemed  as  if 

f ' she  excited  the  envy   and  hatred  even  of 

♦  Boston  » Evening  Post/  May  17. 1773.  ^^me  of  the  nations,  and  that  they  also  ar- 
f  Bttnedict  8  *  General  Hist.  Bap.   Denom.    i.  '  '' 

508. 

fHovey*8  'Backus,'  175.  §  Ibid.  177.  print,  not  jrreatly  to  its  credit,  was  made  by  the 

The  first  volume  was  published  in  1777,  the  Backus  Historical  Society,  in  1871. 
second   in   1784,    the  third    in   1796,   with   an        ♦  *  An  Appeal   to  the  Public   for   Religious 

abridgment  (with  additions)  in  1804.     Happy  is  Liberty  against  the  Oppressions  of  the  Present 

the  man  who  owns  these  original  editions.    Are-  Day.*    P.  53.     Boston.    1773. 
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dently  longed  to  see  her  oppressed,  nay,  ex- 
terminated. 

Who  in  those  days  would  have  dared 
prognosticate  that  in  less  than  half  a  cen- 
tury the  scene  would  be  so  completely 
changed  ?  That  Italy,  that  merely  geogra- 
phical expression^  as  the  old  Austrian  minis- 
ter, Prince  Metternich,  was  pleased  to  call 
it,  would  be  able,  overcoming  so  many  ob- 
stacles and  enmities,  to  form  hei*self  into 
a  nation  ?  That  she  would  acquire  not  only 
her  independence,  but  also  her  liberty  and 
unity  in  the  space  of  as  many  years  as 
barely  sufficed  other  nations  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  but  even  one  of  these -great 
enterprises  ?  That  she  would  succeed  in  so 
short  a  time  in  taking  an  important  place  in 
the  assembly  of  nations,  and  win  for  herself 
the  respect  and  sympathy  not  only  of  the 
peoples,  but  also  of  the  Cabinets  of  all  Eu- 
rope? 

The  causes  of  this  phenomenon  are  both 
moral  and  political.  It  is  impossible  to  dis- 
cuss the  present  state  of  Italy  without  car- 
rying back  one's  thoughts  to  her  past,  and 
discerning  in  the  Italian  revolution  the  prov- 
idential part  so  wonderfully  blended  with 
that  of  man.  We  may  well  affirm  that  it 
was  one  of  those  revolutions  which  reveal 
themselves  as  designs  of  Providence,  in 
whose  hands  man  is  but  the  instrumental 
agent.  Short-sighted  politicians  vainly 
tried  to  appoint  it  limits :  it  was  destined 
to  run  the  race  marked  out  for  it.  It  was, 
so  to  say,  to  break  into  two  parts  the  his- 
tory of  the  nation,  and  to  retain  in  its  fu- 
ture hardly  any  traces  of  its  sad  past. 

The  Italian  revolution  tinds  no  compari- 
son in  the  anterior  revolutions  of  other  na- 
tions. Only  In  some  points  does  it  bear  re- 
semblance to  the  glorious  English  revolu- 
tion of  1688,  especially  as  regards  the  mo- 
rality of  the  means  employed  and  the  jus- 
tice of  the  end. 

The  Italian  revolution  has  once  more  sol- 
emnly affirmed  the  rights  of  Christian  nh- 
tions ;  their  right  to  be  well  governed, 
nay,  to  govern  themselves ;  their  right 
not  to  be  bartered,  ceded,  sacrificed  in  the 
interest  of  a  so-called  eqtulibrium.  It  has 
once  more  affirmed  that  there  is  no  legiti- 
macy superior  to  the  right  of  a  nation  to 
exist.  History  has  her  logic  :  right  ends 
by  becoming  a  fact.  It  was  time  that  Italy 
should  begin  to  belong  to  none  but  Italians  ; 
that  she  should  cease  to  be  the  toy  of  diplo- 
macy and  the  easy  theatre  for  so  many  am- 
bitions never  sufficiently  satisfied. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  judge  of  the  po- 
litical situation  of  new  Italy  by  the  same 
criterion  which  one  applies  to  the  great 
States  of  modern  Europe  constituted  centu- 


ries since.  In  the  long  period  darii^ 
which  the  other  nations  of  Europe  were 
busied  in  increasing  and  perfecting  their  ex- 
istence as  modem  States,  Italy,  oppressed 
and  torn,  now  by  one,  now  by  another,  and 
sometimes  by  several  together  of  those  very 
nations,  had  been  unable  to  do  anything. 
Later,  too,  she  had  been  violently  excluded 
from  political  life ;  so  that,  instead  of  a 
spontaneous  and  national  policy,  which  was 
impossible  under  those  circumstances,  Ita- 
lian policy  was  long  that  of  whatever  for- 
eign natipn  most  weighed  on  her  at  the 
time. 

It  were  thus  too  much  to  expect  that  the 
Italians  should  already  be  furnished  with 
all  the  qualities  on  which  depends  the 
strength  of  a  great  modern  State.  They 
have  a  right  to  reckon  on  their  difficulties 
being  taken  into  due  account,  difficulties 
entailed  by  the  sad  heritage  left  them  by  a 
past  of  many  centuries. 

This  violent  passage  from  one  period  of 
political  life  to  another,  this  contrast  be- 
tween the  present  and  the  past,  cannot  do 
otherwise  than  constitute  a  dangenfor  Italy 
which  she  is  obliged  to  combat.  Nothing 
in  fact  is  so  difficult  for  a  nation  so  to  react 
against  its  own  antecedents  as  to  maintain 
the  necessary  harmony  between  its  past  and 
its  present. 

The  present  has  its  root  ir^  the  past ;  a 
generation,  and  a  century,  are  what  preced- 
ing generations  and  centuries  have  made 
them  :  it  is  unfair  not  to  take  into  due  ac- 
count the  ill  as  well  as  the  good  which  they 
have  inherited.  When  we  think  of  the  cen- 
turies of  slavery  and  of  misgovernment 
which  weighed  on  Italy,  and  that  lier  sole 
political  training  was  till  but  yesterday 
only  that  far  from  moral  training,  of  sects 
and  revolutions,  we  cannot  repress  a  feeling 
of  sincere  admiration  on  seeing  the  young 
nation,  or  rather  the  arisen  nation,  securely 
tread  the  way  in  the  difficult  paths  of  political 
life,  and  we  have  a  right  to  put  faith  in  her 
and  in  her  future. 

Liebig,  the  illustrious  chemist,  said  to 
Cavour  in  1854,  *  Don't  be  disheartened! 
If  in  a  heap  of  dead  matter  there  is  an  or- 
ganised and  living  molecule,  it  suffices  to 
organise  and  recall  into  life  all  the  rest.  I 
believe  that  this  little  Piedmont  at  the  foot 
of  the  Alps  is  the  living  molecule  which  will 
conquer  the  forces  of  death,  and  impart  the 
movement  and  warnSth  of  life  to  all  the  rest.' 
And  such  amidst  the  rest  of  Italy  did  Pied- 
mont exactly  prove  to  be,  with  its  king,  its 
men  of  state,  and  of  war.  Twenty  years  of 
fears  and  of  hopes,  of  losses  and  of  successes, 
of  constant  struggle,  of  firm  resolves,  of 
sacrifices  of  every  kind,  sufficed  to  realise 
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the  dream  of  many  centuries.  The  baneful 
influence  of  dynasties  now  fallen,  the  preju- 
dices of  aixes,  the  passions  of  the  demago- 
jjjy,  the  dislikes  of  some  privileged  classes, 
the  strength  of  the  clerical  party,  the 
boundless  ambitions  and  jealousies  of  her 
neighbours,  her  inexperience  in  administra- 
tion, the  disorder  of  her  finances,  all  these 
were  so  many  obstacles,  and  all  were  over- 
come. Italy  now  exists ;  the  most  power- 
ful monarchs  in  the  world  value  her  friend- 
ship in  the  interest  of  their  States,  and  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel  receives  in  his  palaces  the 
cordial  visits  of  those  very  same  princes 
who  not  long  ago  dragged  Italy  behind 
their  car,  and  entertained  for  her  but  con- 
tempt. 


II. 


Italy  is  ceilainly  not  on  a  bed  of  roses 
any  more  thaii  are  the  nations  longer  consti- 
tuted :  she  too  has  her  troubles.  But  if  we 
liompare  these  with  those  of  the  other  great 
European  States,  if  wo  think  of  the  long 
and  terrible  convulsions  which  all  more  or 
'  less  have  had  to  undergo  in  order  to  win 
their  existence,  we  are  obliged  to  coitfess 
that  Italy  is  a  favoured  nation. 

There  are  but  few  whose  general  condi- 
tions of  existence,  both  internal  and  exter- 
nal, are  so  normal  and  fortunate.  Her 
dynasty  undisputedly  the  dynasty  of  mo- 
narchical and  united  Italy  ;  whilst  elsewhere, 
in  France  and  in  Spain  for  instance,  dynasti- 
cal  questions  so  profoundly  trouble  the  coun- 
try ;  unity  of  territory,  race,  language,  and  re- 
ligion, very  different  from  other  States,  and 
especially  from  the  neighbouring  Austro- 
Hungarian  empire  ;  the  conservation  of  the 
kingdom  without  diminution  of  the  actual 
confines,  admitted  by  all  as  a  European  in- 
terest of  the  very  first  order,  which  cannot 
with  equal  certainty  be  said  to  be  the  case 
with  all  the  great  continental  nations.  The 
incentives  to  social  questions  are  much  less 
formidable  in  Italy  than  in  France,  Belgium, 
the  south  of  Germany,  and  elsewhere  :  still 
in  this  respect  even  Italy  cannot  be  said  to 
be  in  good  condition. 

The  brigandage,  the  camorra  and  maffia 
which  infest;  some  Italian  provinces,  are  in- 
deed amongst  the  worst  misfortunes  of  that 
country.  \Ve  should,  however,  be  mistaken 
if — judging  by  the  violent  and  passionate 
discussion  which  took  place  at  Montecitorio 
last  June  about  the  special  measures  of  pub- 
lic security  which  the  government  proposed 
and  with  difficulty  succeeded  in  obtaining — 
we  should  attribute  to  the  brigandage  and 
the  maffia^  which  those  measures  arc  in- 
tended to  destroy,  the  character  of  really 


social,  and, .  still  less,  political  questions. 
The  evil  is  principally  one  of  the  fatal 
and  natural  results  of  the  misijovernment 
which  the  provinces  infested  by  it,  above  all 
Sicily,  suffered  for  so  long,  and  more  es- 
pecially during  these  last  hundred  years.* 
The  other  provinces  are  quite  free  from 
it,  having  had  governments  more  moral :  it 
is  the  same  with  the  Lombardo-Venetian 
provinces  and  with  those  of  the  duchies, 
though  they  were  long  under  a  foreign 
yoke. 

Whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  evil  which 
we  are  deploring,  it  is  nevertheless  certain 
that  the  Italian  government  ought  serious- 
ly to  consider,  as  indeed  it  is  doing,  the 
means  of  completely  and  speedily  extirpat- 
ing it.  These  remains  of  most  horrible 
barbarity  are  too  painful  a  contrast  with  the 
character  of  eminent  civilisation  to  which 
the  Italian  nation  has  the  right  and  the 
duty  to  aspire. 

Much  more  serious,  in  a  political  aspect, 
is  the  question  lurking  in  the  attempts  al- 
ready made  here  and  there  by  the  Inter- 
national, whenever  an  occasion,  however 
slight,  has  presented  itself.  It  is  not  strange 
that  the  International  should  try  to  succeed 
also  in  Italy,  and  should  find  an  cjisier  field 
to  tempt  her  than  optimists  will  allow.  In 
Italy,  unfortunately,  the  habit  of  secret  sects 
is  old  and  rooted  :  if  the  economical  con- 
ditions of  society  offer  the  International 
less  motives  than  elsewhere  for  its  intromis- 
sion, the  turbulent  inclinations  of  some 
classes  furnish  it  with  better  prepared  instru- 
ments. A  country  cannot  so  repeatedly 
have  been  constrained  to  break  out  in  politi- 
cal insurrections  without  there  remaining 
some  fatal  disposition  to  renew  them  under 
one  form  or  another.  The  seeds  of  sects  in 
Italy  are  older  than  the  very  political  con- 
dition against  which  those  insurrections 
were  a  necessary  means  of  defence.  There- 
fore it  is  no  wonder  that^also  in  Italy  liber- 
ty should  be  slower  than  one  would  have 
thought  in  destroying  some  of  those  sects 
which  servitude  gave  rise  to,  and  that  the 
International,  the  sect  which  now  unites  and 
so  to  say  represents  all  the  others,  should 
show  itself  a  peril  for  Italy,  no  less  than  for 
other  countries. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  International,  in 
order    to    make   progress   in    Europe   and 

*  A  (liscovcry  recently  made  as  to  the  origin 
of  tlie  word  maffla  is  worthy  of  notice.  Persons 
versed  in  Eastern  lanpfuages  are  of  opinion  that 
that  word  is  the  root  of  the  Arabian  word  mafala, 
which  means  to  cheat,  to  defraud.  If  i  t  be  really 
so,  one  might  judge  from  it  how  far  back  dates 
the  maffia  in  Sicily,  nearly  seven  centuiieshav- 
ing  passed  since  the  end  of  the  Arab  dominion 
in  that  island. 
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disguise  its  rascally  and  subversive  designs, 
does  all  in  its  power  to  take  a  political  hue, 
and  seeks  the  alliance  of  the  republican 
party.  Such  a  manoeuvre  might  one  day  prove 
all  the  more  disastrous  in  Italy,  where  re- 
publicanism is  ancient  and  does  not  cease  to 
work,  although  political  circumstances  have 
obliged  it  to  be  prudent  for  the  present.  In 
the  Italian  revolution  there  was  a  time  in 
which,  just  as  conservatives  necessarily  be- 
came revolutionists,  so  did  the  best  part  of 
those  revolutionists  who  in  the  past  were 
republicans  accept  the  monarchy.  There 
was  no  other  way  :  whoever  wished  the  na- 
tional independence  was  obliged  to  wish  for 
unity  and  for  the  dynasty  which  had  made 
itself  the  fautor  of  it.  It  was  the  moment 
wlien  the  supreme  necessity  of  accepting 
the  policy  of  Cavour  imposed  itself  upon 
Italy  ;  the  policy  of  reaching  by  national 
means,  and  ^especially  by  annexations,  the 
great  end  of  all  her  efforts,  that  is  complete 
national  independence,  which  the  treaty  of 
Villafranca  liad  left  unattained. 

But  is  it  possible  that  the  republicans  of 
yesterday  have  given  up  all  thoughts  of  at- 
tempting again  the  realisation  of  their  ideal, 
now  that  independence  is  secured  and  unity 
is  reached  ? 

There  was  a  moment  when  the  acquisition 
of  Rome,  which  for  the  conservative  and 
liberal  party  means  the  consolidation  of  the 
Itali.in  constitutional  monarchy,  gave  rise  in 
the  breast  of  the  most  obstinate  republicans 
to  new  liopcs,  which  even  yet  have  not  quite 
vanished.  They  are  those  who  attach  more 
importance  than  the  speaker  himself  did  (for 
it  is  known  that  he  altered  his  opinion  later) 
to  the  words  pronounced  by  Count  Mamiani 
della  Rovere  in  1 849,  in  the  memorable  sit- 
ting where  the  fall  of  the  temporal  govern- 
ment was  voted,  and  it  was  declared  that  the 
form  of  the  government  of  the  Roman  States 
will  be  that  of  pure  democracy,  and  will  take 
the  gorious  name  of  the  Roman  Republic. 
In  that  sitting  Mamiani  uttered  the  following 
words :  *  Gentlemen,  let  us  be  sincere,  and 
avoid  all  subtleties  and  equivocations:  in 
Rome  only  the  Popes  or  Cola  da  Rienzi  can 
reign.  Let  us  then  be  sincere  and  open  to 
declare  that  the  fall  of  the  Popes  means  to 
establish  in  Rome  a  republican  govern- 
ment.' 

Whatever  be  the  truth  of  those  words, 
far-sighted  politicians  must  admit  that  the 
real  question  is  whether,  in  the  present  so- 
cial and  politictil  conditions  of  Italy  and  of 
Europe,  it  be  possible  for  Italy  to  separate 
herself  from  representative  monarchy  with- 
out endangering  true  liberty.  The  great 
problem  for  Italy,  as  indeed  for  all  nations 
that  have  succeeded  in  winning  liberty,  is 


that  of  restraining  the  democracy  without 
offending  its  riglits ;  that  of  organising  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  enable  it  to  participate 
in  the  government ;  thus  maintaining  invio- 
late the  rights  of  everv  one.  For  although 
democracy  means  equality,  it  does  not  vet 
mean  liberty. 

The  problem  is  all  the  more  important  in 
Italy,  where  the  prevalence  of  the  democ- 
racy is  a  fact  connected  with  the  somewhat 
less  recent  one  of  the  decline  of  the  aristoc- 
racy, nay,  of  its  disappearance  as  a  civil  or- 
der. We  ask  again,  is  it  now  and  in  these 
conditions  that  Italy  could  make  the  experi- 
ment of  the  republic  without  danger,  and 
with  the  probability  of  establishing  a  dura- 
ble form  of  government  ? 

Although  in  Italy,  as  indeed  in  nearly  the 
whole  of  Europe,  the  republican  party  ex- 
ists, and  gives  no  hope  of  it^  wishing  to  re- 
tire for  the  present  from  the  political  field, 
the  great  majority  of  the  Italians  are  nvv- 
narchical :  they  have  a  sufficiently  deep  con- 
viction that  in  the  present  social  and  political 
condition  it  is  not  possible  for  Italy  to  sepa- 
rate herself  from  constitutional  monarchy, 
and  to  hazard  new  steps  and  new  experi- 
me<!ts,  without  endangering  and  sacrificing 
liberty. 

Italy,  entrusted  through  lier  phbiscites  to 
constitutional  monarchy,  was  conscious  of 
choosing  the  best  means  for  securing  the 
benefits  which  she  longed  after,  and  getting 
herself  into  definite  order.  An  instinctive 
logic  tells  peoples  tliat  from  one  form  of  gov- 
ernment more  than  from  another  the  vic- 
tory of  the  principles  which  interest  them 
is  more  or  less  secured.  The  Italian  revolu- 
tion, we  must  recollect,  wa*i  not  one  of  dy- 
nasties, but  of  principles.  It  is  necessary  to 
know  how  to  read  the  nature  of  ^rusLt  Iiis- 
torical  facts.  Amongst  the  fallen  dynasties 
there  were  some  which  had  once  been  consid- 
ered good.  In  Tuscany  the  dynasty  of  Lor- 
raine had  had  a  lonj;  and  not  inerlorious 
rule  ;  besides,  its  administration  had,  abovr 
all,  the  merit  of  being  paternal.  That  very 
same  Bourbonic  dynasty,  which  of  late  years 
reigned  in  Naples  with  a  rule  which  Glad- 
stone justly  called  the  negation  of  God^  for 
more  than  half  of  the  130  vears  which  its 
sway  reckoned  at  the  time  of  its  fall,  had 
been  justly  loved  by  the  Neapolitan  popula- 
tion, for  knowing  how  Uy  satisfy  their  mate- 
rial wants  by  economical  prosperity,  their  re- 
ligious feelings,  and  their  aspirations  after 
equality  and  individual  liberty.  In  the  eyen 
of  those  populations,  it  had  also  the  merit 
of  having  worked  with  an  almost  democratic 
administration  at  abolishing  feudalism  and 
the  privileges  of  the  social  and  political 
castes.     The  Bourbons,  as  well  as  the  other 
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princes  of  the  peninsula,  began  to  work  thoir 
ruin  when,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, in  face  of  the  new  soSial  revolution, 
they  looked  for  safety  in  imraobility  and  re- 
sistance ;  set  themselves  against  all  progress, 
even  just ;  against  eveiy  popular  aspiration, 
even  legitimate ;  and  sought  support  in 
armed  forces,  in  hypocrisy,  in  arts  of  police, 
and  in  plots  with  strangers,  instead  of  call- 
ing to  their  aid  a  new  principle  calculated 
to  infu80»new  life. 

For  the  Italian  revolution  nothing  was  re- 
quired to  ensure  the  triumph  and  the  integ- 
rity of  the  principles  sanctioned  by  it,  but  to 
overthrow,  as  it  really  did,  personal  govern- 
ment, absolute  and  anti-national  monarchy. 

The  constitutional  monarchy  arisen  from 
the  ruins  of  the  fallen  dynasties  is  a  natural 
and  logical  result,  corresponding  to  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  the  Italian  nation.  The  dy- 
nasty of  the  Italian  king  can  no  longer  re- 
present in  Italy,  free  and  her  own  mistress, 
the  monarchy  of  feudal  right,  of  the  so- 
called  Divine  right.  This  suffices  for  the 
Italians  :  they  could  not  suddenly  break  off 
with  an  institution  rooted  in  their  history, 
fitted  to  their  Customs,  connatural  with  the 
national  character. 

Notwithstanding  the  intrigues  of  the  re- 
publican party,  the  patriotic  sentiment  is  un- 
doubtedly united  with  the  monarchical  in  the 
great  mass  of  the  Italian  people.  To  be 
convinced  of  this  it  is  sufficient  to  have  been 
present  at  the  special  and  enthusiastic  marks 
of  honour  and  of  affection  which  the  country 
gave  to  Victor  Emmanuel  on  the  23rd  of 
March,  1874,  the  feast  of  the  twenty-fifth  an- 
niversary of  his  reign.  It  was  touching  to 
witness  the  enthusiasm  with  which  from  one 
end  to  the  other  of  the  peninsula  the  popu- 
lations crowded  to  celebrate  the  day  on 
which,  twenty -five  years  before,  the  son  of 
Carlo  Alberto,  disheartened  and  beaten, 
picked  up  the  crown  that  his  father,  nobly 
angered  against  his  adverse  fortune,  let  fall 
from  his  head.  One  would  have  said  that 
on  that  anniversary  all  the  history  of  the 
country's  vicissitudes  had  presented  itself  to 
the  memory  of  the  redeemed  people  ;  of  that 
people  which  at  the  beginning  of  its  new  ex- 
istence doubted  whether  it  would  be  allow- 
ed to  remain  of  five  millions,  and  has  come 
to  be  of  twenty-seven  millions,  with  Rome 
for  its  capital.  Can  we  be  surprised  at  the 
cry  of  admiration  and  gratitude  that  hailed 
the  king  who  had  so  great  a  part  in  the 
w^onderful  transformation,  and  who  never 
for  one  instant  ceased  to  be  one  with  his 
people  ? 

III. 
When  we  carry  back  our  thoughts  to  the 


above-mentioned  epoch  of  the  first  war  of 
independence ;  when  we  think  of  Piedmont 
as  it  was  after  the  battle  of  No  vara,  and  in 
1850,  and  how  the  Italians  have  succeeded, 
in  the  midst  of  so  many  sacrifices  of  all 
kinds  and  the  struggles  of  parties,  in  going 
forwards,  in  meeting  their  engagements  and 
winning  the  credit  necessary  to  obtain 
money,  and  in  diminishing  little  by  little  and 
nearly  tilling  up  the  deficit,  even  the  financial 
question  must  appear  less  grave. 

Tiiis,  however,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  few 
real  troubles  of  the  young  nation.  Ceitainly 
it  is  to  be  deplored  that  in  the  Chamber  at 
Montecitorio  there  does  not  reign  a  better 
understanding  as  to  the  means  to  be  applied 
for  at  length  reaching  financial  equilibrium, 
and  that  after  Cavour's  death  no  man  has 
arisen  who  with  his  prestige  has  known  how 
to  impose  himself  so  as  to  put  an  end  to  a 
state  of  things  which  is  of  material  and  still 
more  of  moral  damajje  to  the  country.  But 
at  the  same  time  we  nmst  not  forget  that  in 
the  present  financial  situation  of  Italy  is 
comprised  the  liquidation  of  one  of  those 
profound  revolutions  which  by  all  other 
nations  were  paid  with  torrents  of  blood, 
with  civil  w^ars,  with  repeated  failures.  We 
must  not  forget  that  the  fact  of  the  unex- 
pected and  unprepared  reunion  into  one 
State  of  many  provinces  formerly  governed 
by  wholly  distinct  and  different  institutions 
was  necessarily  the  cause  of  immense  admin- 
istrative and  consequently  also  of  financial 
difficulties. 

There  were  an  army  and  a  fleet  to  be  creat- 
ed  ;  public  instruction  to  be  diffused  ;  many 
services  advantajjeous  to  commerce  to  be  or- 
ganised  ;  the  country  to.  be  covered  with 
railways  and  public  works ;  in  short,  enor- 
mous expenses  which  the  provisional  govern- 
ment had  to  incur  in  order  to  meet  the  most 
urgent  necessities,  and  make  Italy.  From 
the  beginning  of  18G0,  when  the  annexa- 
tions were  not  yet  begun,  till  the  end  of 
1866,  when  they  were  nearly  terminated 
with  the  cession  of  Venice,  the  expenses  of 
the  war  and  naval  department  alone  amount- 
ed to  more  than  two  milliards  and  three 
hundred  millions  of  francs.  In  the  space  of 
the  same  seven  years  the  public  works  swal- 
lowed up  five  hundred  and  eighteen  mil- 
lions. All  this  without  the  new  taxes  whicli 
were  afterwards  recognised  as  necessary 
having  been  imposed. 

Had  the  government  succeeded  in  settling 
so  many  things  without  increasing  the  na- 
tional debt,  it  would  have  worked  a  miracle 
without  precedent  in  history. 

At  present  equilibrium  seems  to  be  near 
being  reached,  and  the  harm  which  is  de- 
plored is  henceforth  more  moral  than  mate- 
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rial.  Indeed,  what  is  most  to  be  laracnted 
is  that  in  this  year  also  the  financial  plan  of 
Signor  Minghctti  must  prove  sterile  of  re- 
sults :  not  that  the  fifty -four  millions  which 
should  have  been  found  in  order  to  reach 
the  desired  settlement  were  really  too  much 
for  the  resources  of  the  nation,  but  that  ow- 
ing to  the  dissensions  and  squabbles  of  the 
new  Chamber  of  Deputies,  only  sixteen  of 
the  fifty-four  millions  demanded  by  M.  Min- 
ghctti were  conceded,  thus  leaving,  as  usual, 
to  Providence  the  care  of  finding  the  rest. 

This  is  not  calculated  to  heighten  in  fo- 
reign countries  the  esteem  for  the  positivity 
and  the  financial  good  sense  of  Italian  legis- 
lators, but  rather  to  increase  the  doubt,  but 
too  prevalent  already,  that  the  representative 
and  parliamentary  system  has  not  as  yet 
reached  that  degree  of  perfection  which  is 
necessary  for  leading  to  good  results  in  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  country. 

Such  a  doubt  is  unhappily  but  too  well 
founded.  As  a  proof,  we  need  but  mention 
how  not  only  in  parliament,  but  also  out  of 
it,  the  great  and  tnie  political  parties,  indis- 
pensable for  the  regular  working  of  the  con- 
stitutional machine,  have  not  yet  been  form- 
ed. Parliamentary  i)aities  can  neither  be 
useful  nor  deserve  the  name  of  political  par- 
ties unless  they  have  formed  themselves  in 
the  nation  itself,  and  derived  from  it  the  rea- 
son of  their  existence — unless  they  represent 
the  great  elements  in  which  the  national  will 
divides  itself.  These  and  no  others  are  the 
parties  which  Burke  wjis  the  first  to  call  ne- 
cessary. 

Now  this  is  not  the  case  in  Italy. 
Though  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  there 
are  those  who  seat  themselves  on  the  right 
and  others  on  the  left,  it  bv  no  means  fol- 
lows  that  there  are  two  real  parties,  one  of 
the  Rifjht  and  one  of  the  Left.  The  Left  is 
more  especially  wanting,  and  this  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  the  organi- 
sation of  the  Kight  is  still  defective.  To  be 
just,  wo  must  however  confess  that,  should 
a  real  and  compact  Right  be  able  to  consti- 
tute itself,  the  Left  would  in  its  turn  proba- 
bly soon  take  the  form  of  an  organised  po- 
litical party. 

It  can  be  affirmed  without  fear  of  mistak- 
ing that  the  premature  death  of  Cavour 
greatly  prejudiced  the  formation  of  the 
liight,  as  later  the  death  of  liatazzi  contri- 
buted to  retard  still  more  the  constitution 
of  the  Left.  Both  Cavour  and  Ilatazzi  pos- 
sessed \\mi  prestige  which  is  necessary  to  be 
able  to  rise  above  others  and  direct  them, 
giving  to  petty  and  less  noble  ambitions 
more  harmless  satisfactions,  and  thus  imped- 
ing their  domg  any  mischief,  and  their  im- 
posmg  themselves  on  the  country.     When 


individual  ambitions  are  not  allowed  natoral 
outlets,  such  as  are  to  be  found  wliere  par- 
ties are  regularly  disciplined,  they  leave  the 
proper  road,  arid,  so  to  say,  unconscioosly 
stray  into  crooked  paths,  thus  dist orbing 
the  proper  working  of  constitutional  func- 
tions and  preventing  the  fonnation  of  pa^ 
ties.  Then  are  formed,  as  is  precisely  the 
case  with  the  new  Italian  kingdom,  those 
kinds  of  ministerial  dynasties  which  aspire 
and  pretend  to  government,  and  whose  posi- 
tion, not  being  sufficiently  justified,  excites 
the  jealousy  of  many  who  take  it  to  be  the 
fault  of  others  if  thev  themselves  do  not 
succeed  in  founding  a  dynasty  on  their  own 
account. 

It  is  known  that  the  Ris^ht  in  the  Italian 
Chamber  of  Deputies  subdivides  itself  into 
about  as  many  groups  as  there  were  indivi- 
duals who  had  succeeded  in  fonning  a  min- 
istry or  in  taking  a  principal  part  in  it.  The 
Left  also  not  only  divides  itself  into  the  old 
and  the  young  Left,  as  is  proved  by  the  pro- 
grammes which  came  to  light  last  year  to 
announce  officially  the  great  scission ;  but 
both  the  old  and  the  new  Left  subdivide 
themselves  into  as  many  groups  as  there  are 
men  who  rightly  or  wrongly  flatter  them- 
selves they  would  be  able  to  be  the  first  to 
attain  power  the  day  in  which  the  Left 
could  be  called  bv  the  will  of  the  nation  and 
the  confidence  of  the  sovereign  to  constitute 
a  ministry.  These  groups  are  called  Depre- 
tis,  Crispsi,  Cairoli,  Nicotera,  <kc.  The  jea- 
lousy and  strife  naturally  born  of  so  many 
unsatisfied  ambitions  must  necessarily  be  all 
the  more  perturbing  in  Italy,  where,  notwith- 
standing unity,  a  long  time  must  elapse  be- 
fore the  divisions  and  the  regional  passions, 
which  arise  from  the  conflict  of  interests, 
can  completely  disappear. 

Generally  speaking,  Italians  are  proud  of 
their  national  unity,  and  would  shhnk  from 
no  sacrifice  for  its  preservation  :  still  they 
have  at  the  same  time  remained  Piedmon- 
tese,  Neapolitans,  Ligurians,  Tuscans,  Lom- 
bards, Sicilians,  <kc.,  and  these  distinctions 
abolished  from  the  official  Italy  of  our  day, 
easily  appear  every  moment  at  the  banquet 
of  political  life,  like  the  ghost  of  Banquo. 

This  is  the  reason  whv  more  than  one  Ita- 
lian  statesman  known  for  frankly  liberal 
principles  has  doubted  whether  the  Italian 
nation  has  been  endowed,  with  a  system  of 
government  consentaneous  with  their  charac- 
ter, and  has  come  to  a  negative  conclusion.* 


*  Amongst  these  is  to  bo  principally  noticed 
Senator  Stefano  Jacini,  formerly  deputy,  and 
for  several  years  minister,  and  who  wrote  in 
the  end  of  1870  a  pauipblet  entitled,  'On  the 
State  of  Public  Afiairs  in  Italy  after  1866.' 
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These  think  that  the  remedies  adopted  to 
euro  an  evil  which,  according  to  them,  is 
both  pulitical  and  ad  mini  strati  ve,  should 
precisely  be  of  that  very  same  nature. 
Thence  the  double  necessity  of,  firstly, 
changing  the  parliamentary  system  bymeann 
of  ail  electoral  reform  iiitrodadng  indirect 
universal  saffrage,  or,  as  it  is  called,  suffrage 
in  two  degrees ;  secondly,  of  altering  the 
political  administrative  syntcm  by  means  of 
a  reform  which  would  exclude  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  government  raid  from  the  national 
parliament  the  gi-citter  immber  of  the  affairs 
of  pohlical  administration,  and  refer  them 
to  administrative  and  representative  bodies, 
which  would  be  constituted  in  the  differ- 
ent rtgiont  iu  which  Italy  geographically 
divides  herself. 

In  the  opiuion  of  these  politicians,  there 
is  between  the  hijal  Itjily  of  the  presciit  day 
and  the  real  Italy  a  distinction  wliich  should 
not  exist,  a  distinction  which  would  disap- 
pear if  by  a  better  adaptcdand  more  ration- 
al ^stem  of  Buffnigu  the  former  came  to  be 
the  true  representative  of  the  latter. 

Others,  and  tliey  form  the  greater  num- 
ber, maintain  that  such  a  distinction  docs 
Mot  rcully  exist  to  any  greater  degree  in 
Italy  than  it  does  in  other  eountrics  longer 
ruled  by  a  representative  government;  and 
that  a  more  widely  diffused  instruction,  a 
more  rational  education,  will  fully  sufUce  Xa 
make  the  legal  country  in  a  relatively  sliort 
space  of  time  act  and  work  like  the  real 
country.  The  question  is  in  fact  this:  Whe- 
ther any  extension  of  the  Kutfragn  would  at 
present  be  of  advantage  ti>  the  country, 
or  would  not  ratlior  tend  t')  increase  tlie 
confusion  !  Neither  docs  it  Rccni  exact  in 
an  absolute  sense  to  think  that  governmental 
centralisation  is  congcninl  to  the  parliamen- 
tary system.  As  a  proof  of  the  contrary  we 
need  only  mention  Knglnnd,  the  uiost  jiar 
lianicntary  and  at  the  same  time  the  mosi 
remarkable countryin  Europe  for  the  widesi 
ad  m  in  i  stiat  i vc  deccntral  isatio  ii. 

We  shall  not  examine  here  the  reason! 
which  militate  in  favour  of  those  proposals 
nor  tiiu  objections  which  can  be,  or  rcallj 
were,  raiscil  against  them.  We  r.eed  onlj 
give  a  rapid  glance  to  convince  ourselvei 
now,  amongst  the  reasons  which,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  distinguished  politicians, : 
hindered  the  constitution  of  two  great  par- 
ties in  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy,  is  to  be 
reckoned  tliat  of  not  liaving  left  sufficient 
life  to  the  different  reffioni.  It  consequent- 
ly happens  that  provincial,  or  more  properly 
regional,  ambitions  and  riviilitics,  not  having 
a  natural  and  legitimate  object,  seek  it  in  the 
parliament  and  in  the  central  government. 
Another    amongst   the    divers  remedies 
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which  might  bo  usefully  tried,  would  be  that 
suggested  in  1870  by  another  person  of  au- 
thority, Senator  Antonio  Scialoja,  who  was 
minister  both  previously  and  subsequently. 
The  remedy  is  to  reform  the  fimt  of  the  two 
legislative  chambers,  the  Senate,  in  such  a 
Dianner  as  tliat  it  should  come  to  represent 
more  distinctly  and  efficaciously  than  it  at 
present  docs  the  opinions  and  interests  of  a 
more  genera!  order,  and  overcome  provincial 
considerations. 

'  The  senate,'  Scialoja  wrote,  '  is  undoubt- 
edly called  to  act  in  Italy  a  most  noble  and 
important  part  in  tlio  progress  of  the  new 
State's  constitutional  life ;  but  in  order  to  do 
this  it  is  necessary  to  think  of  restoring  its 
authority,  which  some  fear  is  not  at  the  liigh 
point  which  It  bad  reached  iu  tlie  suljalpinc 

■One  wilV  succoeil,'  he  added,  'in  over- 
coming all  tlie  more  easily  the  causes  of  this 
fear,  if  tlie  Crown,  keeping  within  constitu- 
tional limits  and  largely  using  its  high  pre- 
rogative of  electing  the  members  of  the 
eminent  Assembly,  would  however  surround 
the  escrcisc  of  its  prerogative  with  fixed  rules, 
imposed  upon  itself  to  assure  the  nation  that 
political  and  legislative  corps  will  never  be 
corrupted  by  elements  brought  to  the  surface 
by  the  rapid  i>olitical  tides  which  from  time 
to  time  bring  up  the  weeds  from  the  lowest 
depths.' 

The  means  suggested  by  Scialoja  would 
certainly  be  calculated  to  render  less  hurtful 
the  too  frequent  ministerial  fluctuations,  and 
make  up  for  the  want  of  strong  social  orders 
able  to  resist  the  action  of  disturbing  causes, 
as  they  resist  them  in  England,  wlicre  they 
are  rendered  powcrfid  by  history  and  by 
their  own  intrinsic  constitution. 

Whatever  opinion  may  be  entcrtjiined  as 
to  the  value  of  these  remedies,  it  is  certain 
tliat  the  causes  of  the  evil  lamented  in  Italy 
of  the  want  uf  strong  polith^al  parties  are  of 
too  complex  a  nature  lo  allow  of  their  being 
considered  under  one  solo  and  exclusive  as- 
pect. Over  and  above  the  special  c-ausos, 
there  is  one  which  might  be  called  general. 
Thi.i  is  that  the  most  proiiiineut  points  of 
home  and  foreign  policy,  the  most  vital  ques- 
tions of  a  political  order  which  have  as  yet 
been  agitated  in  Italj,  by  reason  of  their 
very  nature  have  ufiorded  neither  occasion 
nor  matter  for  the  formation  of  real  political 
p^rRS.  ^^ 

Real  and  strong  political  parties  fonu 
therasi!lves  only  when,  it  licing  necessary  t*> 
come  to  practical  resolulions  about  impor- 
tant and  interesting  arguments  of  high  ad- 
ministrative or  stale  policy,  political  men 
and  their  followers  take  part,  some  for  this, 
some  for  that  principle. 
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But  not  every  kind  of  administrative  or 
political  questions  can  serve  iis  occasion  for 
the  formation  of  parties.  Some  questions  are 
too  liglit  and  insufficient ;  others,  though 
very  important,  are  not  well  adapted.  Tliis 
wjis  precisely  the  case  in  Italy,  as  is  proved 
1)V  the  ne^jative  result  to  which  we  areallud- 
ing. 

From  the  very  first  and  till  1866  the  cul- 
minating point,  the  most  vital  argument  of 
Italian  j)olicy,  was  deliverance  from  the  fo- 
reign yoke.  In  this  nearly  all  Italians 
agreed,  and  the  very  few  dissenters  could  not 
form  a  party  in  the  constitutional  order,  nei- 
ther when  the  deliverance  was  in  process  of 
preparation,  nor  after  its  accomplishment, 
lliis  has  no  need  of  explanation.  Tlie  ques- 
tion of  deliverance  from  the  stranger  com- 
plicated it<ielf  in  its  first  stage  with  that  of 
deliverance  from  bad  jjovernments  and  inter- 
nal  dynasties. 

As  we  have  already  noticed,  the  peace  of 
Mllafrriuca  made  clear  the  necessity  that 
Italy,  fr<^<id  from  the  Austrian  yoke,  should 
become  really  Italian  ;  that  is  to  say,  should 
'")e  formed  into  a  state  averse  to  the  stranger, 
if  she  really  wished  one  day  to  complete  her 
independence.  This  was  a  new  practical 
argument,  for  the  solution  of  which  every 
means  was  considered  fitted :  consequently 
it  was  not  calculated  to  provoke  true  politi- 
cal divisions.  The  very  existence  of  Italy 
wjis  in  the  balance.  The  moderate  liberals 
hesitated  not  a  moment  in  uniting  themselves 
with  the  most  advanced  patriots  and  even 
with  the  republican  party.  The  common  en- 
terprise, in  this  as  in  the  other  intent,  was 
indeed  conducted  and  maintaijied  witliin 
proper  limits  by  the  moderate  party,  but  the 
otlier  also  more  or  less  spontaneously  gave 
in  its  adhesion  :  thus  here  too  no  matter  was 
afforded  f(.)r  the  formation  of  parties. 

Those  who  had  joined  together  for  pur- 
poses of  destruction  soon  parted,  but  even 
then  they  could  not  resolve  themselves  into 
constitutional  j)arties.  There  were  the  dis- 
contented and  the  republicans,  but  none 
who,  the  work  ended,  had  a  practical  design 
to  separate  themselves  from  the  others  as  to 
the  work  itself. 

Considered  under  this  point  of  view,  that 
is  to  say  more  properly  as  an  internal  ques- 
tion, that  of  the  possession  of  Rome  accord- 
ing to  the  votes  of  the  Italian  parliament 
was  more  capable  of  furnishing  matter  for 
parties,  lliis  question,  however,  presents 
itself  under  another  jispect,  namely  that  of 
papal  Rome,  subject  not  to  a  prince,  but  to 
the  chief  of  a  religion  the  confines  of  which 
are  much  more  extended  than  those  of  Italy. 
When  we  view  the  <juestion  in  this  light  it 
is  clear  that  in  the  general  condition  of  Eu- 


rope the  political  reality  coald  not  be  lightly 
ignored,  that  is  to  say,  the  external  difficoL 
ties  which  would  have  to  be  encountered; 
neither  could  a  party  into  whose  programme 
means  of  violence,  rather  than  moral  means 
entered,  be  considered  one  capable  of  hold- 
ing the  reins  of  government. 

Napoleon  the  Third,  in  his  speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  legisktive  session  in  1867, 
had  said  :  *  Should  demagogical  conspiracies 
in  their  audacity  dare  to  threaten  the  tem- 
poral power  6f  the  Holy  See,  Europe,  I  have 
no  doubtj  would  not  allow  the  accomplish- 
ment of  an  event  which  wouhl  create  so 
great  a  disturbance  in  the  Catholic  world.* 
The  voice  of  the  French  emperor  was  still 
important  and  dreaded. 

After  the  unconstitutional  and  still  more 
unhappy  attempt  which  finished  with  Men- 
tana,  the  Roman  question  ,  soon   left  the  do- 
main of  practical  reality  to  enter  that  of  un- 
fonned  conceptions.     There  it  would  long 
have   remained,  had  not  unforeseen  events 
given  a  more  favoured  ministry  the  opportu- 
nity of  going  to  Rome  under  better  auspices, 
and  with  the  probability  of  remaining  there. 
Once  in  possession  of  Rome,  what  ques- 
tions were  there  capable  of  giving  rise  to  the 
formation  of  two  great   political    parties! 
According  to  the  opinion  of  the  masses,  the 
urgent  want  of  finances  and  the  new  rela- 
tions of  the  State  with  the  Church   dispos- 
sessed of  temporal  power,  presented  them- 
selves as  the  culminating  point  of  the  new 
political  situation.     But  any  one  who  would 
wish  to  penetrate  into  the  real  substance  of 
the  thing  must  convince  himself  that  the^ 
two  questions,  which  by  reason  of  their  very 
importance  require  the  existence  of  parties 
regularly  and  strongly  ccmstituted,  were  not 
however  such  as  by  their  nature  could  be  the 
object  of  the  formation  of  i)arties  in   Italy, 
either  in  the  parliament  or  out  of  it. 

Certainly  no  fact  is  so  important  as  the 
settlement  of  the  finances  in  a  State  but  just 
formed  through  means  of  a  wonderful  revo- 
lution, but  nothing  is  more  complicated  and 
more  connected  with  the  varied  functions  of 
social  life.  So  long  as  one  does  but  ac- 
knowledge a  fact,  and  recognise  that  there 
is  a  deficit,  all  are  of  one  mind  in  affirming 
that  it  must  be  filled  up  ;  but  if  from  gener- 
alisations one  proceeds  to  the  special  means 
of  pro\iding,  one  comes  on  ground  moro  cal- 
culated to  divide  the  parties  already  formed 
than  to  form  them  where  they  do  not  already 
exist. 

To  comprehend  and  to  judge  under  an 
economical  and  political  aspect  an  entire  sys- 
tem of  taxation  is  too  great  and  at  the  same 
time  too  scientific  a  tiusk,  for  it  to  be  possi- 
ble to  hope  that  it  can  become  the  practical 
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tlicme  of  11  political   discussion,  capable  of  found  no  response  in  the  country,  and  ho 

ui^anising  parties.     Besides   thig,  liowever  rendered  himself  wearisome  to  the  Chamber 

little  wc  may  recall  to  mind  the  history  of  itself.     The  Italians  of  our  day  are  little,  if 

the  Italian  parliament,  wc  must  allow  that  the  at  all,  fond  of  theological  dlscus^ious,  and  if 

financial  policy  of  Italy  will  not  take  a  sare  they  can  bo  reproved  for  anything  in  rcli- 

Hud  finn  direction  if  iit  the  some  time  the  gious  matters,  it  is  certainly  not  for.  their 

baneful  action  of  those  causeswhich  prevent  over  zeal,  but  rather  for  their  indifference, 
tlic  formation  of  true  political  parties  is  not        On  the  more  ttpecially  political  ground  the 

removed  or  conquered.     Tlic^e   causes  are  question  does  not  find  a  sufficiently  large 

especially  personal  ambitions  and  the  reffion-  number  of  dissenters  for  it  to  give  place  to 

alitmo.  an  important  political  division  either  in  or 

Just  a.H  these  produce  disturbances  and  out  of  parliament.     If  we  exclude  that  group 

disorders  in  the  vital  functions  of  the  State,  which  for  some  time  has  taken  to  consider  the 

so  do  tlicy  also  in  its  financial  mechanism,  question  under  a  tliird  aspect,  namely  as  a 

Every  one  lias  tlic  feeling  of  nationality  and  means  of  foreign  pohcy,  neither  in  the  par- 

the  intuition  of  unity ;  but  the  feeling  and  liamcnt  nor  in  the  country  arc  there  many 

the  intuition  are  always  stnigglingwitli  other  who,  instead  of  the  principle  proclaimed  by 

Hcntimcnts  and  old  habits,  amongst  whicli  is  Cavour  of  a  free  Church  in  a  free  !Sta^,  prc- 

thc  exaggerated   municipal  ism,    wliich   had  fer  relations  sucli  as  tliey  are  understood  by 

so  great  a  part  in  the  old  misfortunes  of  the  great  chancellor  of  the  empire  of  Gcr- 

Italy.  many. 

Were  this  not  the  case,  it  would  be  diffi-  V. 

(lult  to  explain  that,  whilst  several  adminis-        _,  -    ■         i    .        , 

trations  fell   under   the    imputation  of   not  ..  ^^'^  WRument  of  tlie  relations  between 

having  known  how  to  find  an  economical  and  'J'^  "''r  'k'ngdom  of  Italy  and  the  Church  of 

financial  system  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  p""'  '^°},  "  co'xp'f':  nature      It  could  not 

State,  the  administration  which  succeeded  ['*'.  "O^hily  treated  unless  by  uniting  the 

nowise  differed  from  the  former;  the  men  ^"^^  '"S*""y  ^'""l'  ^S'l^  by  the  broach  of 

.    who  but  a  short  lime  before  formed  part  of  ^^^  f'^..^"   September,  -18,0,   and   that 

the  opposition  party,  once  in  power,  follow-  more    legitimate    and    more    coniphcated 

<-d  the  very  sanie  s/stcm  as  tliose  whom  they  ^li^^h. goes  back  to  many  years  before,  and 

Inud  combated  and  supplanted.  Speakingbut  co-nprises  the  divers  pkises  wiueh  have  un- 

of  the  three  last  ministries,  it  is  difficult  to  f?''*'^'*  themselves  from  1848  to  the  present 

Knd   out    any  financial  and  political  diffo-  ^'"J'^- 

■a  tko  Lanza-Sclla  miniitry  troin  tliat        ]\""  ?»»  '"  ''»"  •»«'  f"""'  •>'»»• 

lalirea-Disny  m  loudly  ov.rthrom  bv  ""?.  l«'y»"'i.»»'  P"«!nbcd  lim.a  to  gm  tho 


It' 

of  Menalirea-Disny  «j  loudly  ov'.rthrom  by  ""?.  l'"?"""  »»'  P""nbca  Unnla  to  giro 

a  vote  whicl,  Mowed  a  .peeie.  of  political  "Hf.  "'"  '""  """'l;"'''"  duo  to  it :  t.... 

impeacbmeat  bpought  forward  again.t  it  by  ""''}  '"  f"."  ""f"  'j  "l™"  '"  "  eomplete 

I.-.!Srhi»..elf,wl.orto  be  able  tolpoak  more  '"»'"'■     "  '!  "".ell   however,  to  g,vc  ,t  a 

freely,  came  down  ftom  Li.  .eat  of  Pre>i-  rapid  glaice,  for  ,t  furm.he.  llio  mo.t  „„■ 

dent  of  the  Chamber.     We  l.a.-e  nearly  a.  l»«»nt  and  noco.«.ry  me.n>  for  oblannng  a 

L.re«a  dilBculty  in  undeBt.nding  the  diler-  P"?'"  'f''  "'  ^'  f''<""'  ••""  o''"'!; 

Snee  between  the  Laaza-Solla  oinhtrr  and  „  ■■•";■  .'o"'  "  "  »««-");  ^  'jeo  lect  that 

that  by  wbich    it  wa,  .upplnated  in    1873.  he  li"t  imprem  of  tl,e  policy  winch  wa,  to 

after  a  long  and  fiere.  oppcitioa  headed  ?■*  ^.""^  wonderful  ro.u  t,  wiu  ma,  e  by 

by  Signer  Miaghetti.     For  the  triumph  of  Lavour .  n,..terly  band.     On  the    7tli  of 

tSat  ?ppo.ition  he  wa,  even  obliged  to  have  J-lj.  "50,  in  the  fainon>  di«i„.i„n  of  the 

recourSlo  a  edition  with  a  iSge  part  of  '«"  Jrnown  later  under  the  name  of  the  Sic- 

the  Left,  which,  however,  eoiitinaed  tS  be  aa  ''"^^  '^•■.  "'>."'',  "I":  "l>«f  "'«  P""l«l!?  °' 

if  tor  ever  excluded  from  any  participation  in  "■»    "«l'«'-'>"'l    tribunal,    Cavour,    ,n   . 

power,  to  repreiKiit  tho  part  of  the  oppo.i-  fPf  ?.'°,''"'  ''^<«'^'  •'"fl'  gte""];  "nlti- 

!■  bated  to  hia  popularity  and  strength,  said  ; 

The  question  of  the  relations  between  the  '  "  ''  P"""'?  ■"  •  •'"'•  ef  tranquillity  that 

Slate  and  the  Church  was,  as  we  have  ab  •'"  statesmen,  Inio  prudent  men,  think  of 

'   ready  uid,  far  less  calculated  t»  give  rise  and  T'^'SS  »«'"'   I"'".'""-     Timely  reforms, 

orgaiiaationtotrue  political  parties  than  one  '""tead    «f     weakomng     the     government, 

would  !«>  Urst  led  to  suppose.     Considered  ""'"gf™,';!    ■»"">»«'    mcrca.ing   the 

more  especially  in  a  religbus  light,  the  thing  f'""?''  "'  "■"  ,'"<>i;«»»"y  "pint,  reduce 

iiitoresti  but  slightly  the  great  najerity  of  «  to  i,npotc.icy.'»     That  law  was  in  fact  in- 

Ihe  Italian,     If  it  someti™  occurred  that  .  m,  m„  M  been  moved  .inc.  .1,,  25.h  of 

soma  deputy  wished  to  substitute  the  reli-  pebrairy  of  that  yesi.  by  Mu»imo  ifiiSio 

gioiis  question  for  the  political  one,  hi.,  voice  who  was  then  prime  minister. 
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tended  to  entrust  the  government  with  the 
direction  and  execution  of  those  reforms 
which  are  nearly  always' violently  forced  at 
the  last  liour  by  the  revolution  of  the  rabble. 
It  was  like  the  germ  of  a  complete  pro- 
gramme, which  that  powerful  mind  liad  pre- 
pared, awaiting  tlie  opportune  moment  to 
develop  it. 

E  The  suppression  of  the  religious  bodies, 
the  secularisation  of  scholastic  institutions, 
civil  marriage,  the  liquidation  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal property,  &c.,  were  but  the  logical  con- 
sequence of  that  first  law.  After  the  death 
of  Cavour,  his  programme  was  indeed  in 
some  parts  imperfectly  followed  out,  either 
owing  to  the  force  of  circumstances  or  to  in- 
ferior capacity  in  the  executors  of  his 
schemes  :  still  in  substance  it  was  maintained 
and  was  triumphant^  notwithstanding  the 
obstacles  which  under  different  forms  had  to 
be  encountered. 

Ten  years  later,  on  the  1 1th  of  October, 
1 860,  Cavour  sai(i  to  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties in  Turin  :  *  During  the  last  twelve  years 
the  fixed  star  of  King  Victor  Emmjmuel  was 
the  aspiration  after  national  independence. 
What  will  be  this  star  as  regards  Rome? 
Our  star,  I  openly  declare  to  you,  is  to  do  in 
such  manner  as  that  the  eternal  city,  on 
which  twenty-five  centuries  have  accumulat- 
ed every  kind  of  glory,  should  become  the 
splendid  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.' 
Five  months  afterwards,  but  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  he  returned  to  the  same 
theme,  and  proclaimed  before  the  Chamber 
itself  the  famous  formula  of  a  free  Church 
in  a  free  State,  which  has  since  been  gene- 
rally attributed  to  him,  though,  several  years 
before,  in  France,  Count  de  Montalembert 
had  been  tlic  author  of  it. 

*As  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  our  proposals, ' 
said  he,  *  I  beg  you  to  notice  that  they  are 
consistent  with  the  whole  of  our  system.  We 
think  it  necessary  to  introduce  the  system  of 
liberty  into  all  parts  of  civil  and  religious 
society.  We  desire  economical  liberty;  wc 
desire  administrative  liberty;  we  want  full 
and  absolute  liberty  of  conscience ;  we  want 
all  the  political  liberties  which  are  compatible 
with  the  maintance  of  political  order.  Thence 
it  follows,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  this 
order  of  things,  that  we  think  it  necessary  to 
the  harmony  of  the  edifice  which  we  wish  to 
^  raise  that  the  principle  of  liberty  should  be 
widely  applied  to  the  representatives  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  State.  We  may  thus 
obtain,  in  a  not  distant  future,  one  of  the 
greatest  results  that  ^have  ever  been  verified 
in  the  history  of  humanity — the  reconciliation 
of  Papacy  with  the  Empire,  of  the  spirit  of 
liberty  with  the  religious  feeling.' 

Cavour  died  in  May,  1861.  Baron  Rica- 
soli  was  his  successor.  It  is  well  known 
that  his  principal  care  in  the  policy  with 


Rome  was  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  bis 
predecessor.  On  the  12th  of  June,  the  new 
Premier  in  his  turn  uttered  to  the  Chamber 
the  following  words  : — 

*  We  wish  to  go  to  Rome,  not  by  destroying, 
but  by  building  up,  giving  tlic  Church  the 
opportunity  for  reforming  herself,  and 
opening  the  way  by  giving  her  lil>erty  and 
independence  as  a  means  for  her  regeneration, 
and  a  stimulant.' 

Several  years  passed  without  anything 
being  done,  for  the  work  of  unifying  the 
anny  and  the  administration  occupied  at 
first  nearly  exclusively  the  government  and 
the  parliament.  On  the  28th  of  January, 
1864,  the  minister  Pisanelli  moved  a  bill  for 
the  suppression  of  the  religious  bodies  and 
the  settling  of  the  Ecclesiastical  property. 
The  first  bill  met  with  nearly  the  same  fate 
as  the  two  others  presented  before  that  of 
1866,  that  is  to  say,  it  was  not  even  discuss- 
ed ;  still,  more  or  less,  in  all  the  similar  pro- 
jects which  were  proposed  the  same  concep 
tion  nilcd.  *  To  loosen,*  said  Pisanelli,  in 
his  ministerial  report,  *  the  bands  with  which 
the  two  powers  have  been  fettered  to  their 
mutual  hurt,  so  .that  each  may  freely  move 
in  her  own  circle,  should  be  the  task  of  the 
present  generation,  brought  up  in  sound 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  nor 
will  it  be  possible  to  attain  this  result  if 
the  State  does  not  do  all  in  its  power  to 
alter  the  external  order  of  ecclesiastical  insti- 
tutions.' 

Towards  the  end  of  1866,  immediatelv 
after  the  re-establishment  of  peace,  and  the 
union  of  Venice  to  the  rest  of  Italy,  the 
thought  of  opening  the  gatc.^  of  Rome  by 
means  of- an  understanding  with  the  Holv 
See  again  arose.  Ricasoli,  again  in  power, 
sends,  on  the  22nd  of  October,  a  circular  for 
the  recall  of  the  expelled  bishops,  and  the 
same  ideas  of  reconciliation  and  of  justice 
prevail. 

*The  goverament,'  said  Ricasoli,  'thinks 
of  thus  hastening  the  accomplishment  of 
those  relations  of  pefect  liberty  of  the  Church 
with  the  State  which  have  until  now  constitu- 
ted but  a  simple  axiom  of  the  political  ecclesi- 
astical Right  of  the  Kingdom ;  a  right  which, 
it  would  be  desirable,  should  leave  the 
abstract  regions  in  which  it  luis  as  yet  kept 
itself,  and  truly  pass  into  the  reality  of  facts.' 

Always  governed  by  the  same  principle 
and  with  the  same  end  in  view,  a  little  later, 
in  February,  1867,  the  ministers  Scialoja 
and  Borgatti,  imder  that  same  Ricasoli 
ministry,  presented  another  bill  entitled  For 
the  Liberty  of  the  Church  and  the  Sale  of 
Ecclesiastical  Property.  According  to  the 
intention  of  its  movers,  this  law  was  to  have 
completed  that  of  the   7th  of  July,  1866. 
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The  bill  had  no  chance  :  it  was  obliged  to 
make  way  for  the  more  administrative  and 
fiscal,  but  in  no  wise  liberal,  law  proposed 
several  months  lat«r  by  the  minister  Katazzi. 
It  is  not  the  less  true,  however,  that  the  pro- 
gramme of  Cavour,  though  contended 
against  and  ill-used,  always  showed  itself 
powerful  in  the  midst  of  the  different 
phases  through  which  the  ecclesiastical  ques- 
tion passed  in  Italy,  and  that,  strong  in  the 
sympathies  and  will  of  the  great  majority  of 
tlie  nation,  it  was  this  which  mastered  the 
situation. 

It  m  known  how  the  brief  ministry  of  Ra- 
tazzi  excited  a  great  agitation  in  the  coun- 
try, an  agitation  which  had  so  great  a  part 
in  the  unhappy  attempt  of  Mentaua  in  Oc- 
tober of  the  same  year,  and  in  the  imme- 
diate return  to  a  conservative  cabinet  with 
Menabrea  for  head.  The  subsequent  cabi- 
net presided  over  by  Signor  Lanza  differed 
from  it  but  little  or  not  at  all.  It  Is  well 
known  that  the  latter,  after  having  been  in 
power  a  few  months,  by  force  of  circumstan- 
ces rather  than  owinor  to  his  own  will  and 
opinion,  went  to  Rome  ;  i^ot,  truly,  with  the 
moral  power  imagined  by  Cavour  and  for 
so  many  years  dreamt  of  by  his  followers, 
still,  not  without  something  which  rendered 
more  apparent  than  real  the  use  of  material 
forces. 

It  is  necessary  to  remember  the  moral  sup- 
port which  under  these  circumstances  the 
Italian  govennnent  found  in  the  power  of 
Europe,  whose  interest  it  would  have  been 
to  oppose  themselves,  namely.  Catholic  Aus- 
tria, less  than  four  years  before  Itiily's  great- 
est enemy,  and  even  France,  but  a  few 
months  earlier  the  jealous  custodian  of 
Rome.  It  is  necessary  to  recollect  how 
Count  de  Beust,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
at  Vienna,  wrote,  on  the  20th  of  July,  1870, 
to  Prince  Metternich,  ambassador  at  l*aris : — 

*  The  Convention  of  September,  it  is  useless 
to  have  any  illusions  on  the  subject,  is  no 
longer  suited  to  the  situation.  We  cannot 
leave  the  Holy  Father  to  the  inefficacious  pro- 
tection of  his  own  troops.  The  day  in  which 
the  French  leave  the  Pontifical  States  it 
•  would  be  necessary  that  the  Italians  should 
be  able  to  enter  with  a  full  right  and  with 
the  consent  of  Austria  and  of  France.  We 
shall  never  have  real  friends  in  the  Italians  if 
we  do  not  draw  out  of  them  the  thorn  of 

Rome And,  frankly,  is  it  not  better 

to  know  that  the  Holy  Father  is  under  the 
protection  of  the  Italian  army  than  to  see 
him  exposed  to  Garibaldian  enterprises  V 

m 

VI. 

Could   Italy   once   in   Rome   forget  and 
abandon  the  principles  which  had  led  to  the 
VOL.  uaii,  B— 6 


fufilment  of  her  great  end  ?  Would  it  have 
been  just?  would  it  have  been  politically 
opportune  ? 

Is  there  not  a  conscience  even  for  nations 
and  for  governments?  And  is  there  not 
at  the  bottom  of  even  the  most  Machiavel- 
lian policy  a  law  which  imposes  consistency 
as  an  obligation  ?  It  was  just,  and  political- 
ly wise  tliat  even  in  the  law  of  the  13th  of 
May,  1871,  the  Italian  government  should 
hold  fast  to  the  principle  of  liberty.  In  se- 
curing the  independence  of  the  pontiff  even 
as  regards  his  action  in  foreign  countries,  the 
Italian  government  performed  a  strict  duty 
towards  the  Catholic  powers  which  had 
placed  confidence  in  the  word  of  Italy. 

Those  who  so  deeply  lament  the  conces- 
sions made  bv  the  last-named  law  to  the 
Church  of  Rome  must,  if  they  be  sincere, 
admit  that  it  was  difficult  for  the  Itjilian  go- 
vernment to  follow  another  line  of  conduct. 
Apart  from  principles  and  only  looking  at  the 
facts,  it  is  evident  that  the  Church  has  gain- 
ed a  mere  nothing  in  comparison  to  what  it 
has  been  gradually  losing  these  last  twenty- 
five  years.  What  then  shall  we  say  if  we 
compare  the  present  with  what  the  Church 
was  in  Italy  fifty  years  ago  ? 

The  fact  is  that  Italy  has  in  this  century 
preceded  all  other  States  in  what  regards  the 
important  question  of  regulating  the  rela- 
tions between  the  State  and  the  Church,  so 
that  the  independence  of  the  first,  and,  wliat 
is  of  still  greater  importance,  liberty  of  con- 
science and  of  thought  should  be  secured. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  it  is  exclusivelv 
the  moderate-liberal  party  which  in  a  rela- 
tively short  space  of  time,  by  insistance  and 
firmness,  and  without  any  great  shocks,  has 
assured  liberty  and  succeeded  in  plant- 
ing the  Italian  flag  in  Campidoglio ;  it  is 
that  liberal  party  which  with  but  few  inter- 
vals was  in  power  from  1848  till  this  day, 
and  which  the  opposition  chooses  to  call 
too  conservative. 

The  attitude  taken  by  Germany  in  relation 
to  the  religious  question  since  the  war  of 
1870  has  contributed,  as  we  have  already 
noticed,  to  strengthen  in  its  accusations  the 
opposition  party,  which  is  as  acrid  and 
troublesome  as  it  is  circumscribed  in  number 
and  wanting  in  authority  both  in  parliament 
and  out  of  it.  ^ 

The  historical  bearing  of  Germany,  or  ra- 
ther of  Prussia,  in  the  ecclesiastical  question, 
is  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  Italy. 
The  latler  began  by  revendicating  and  re- 
stricting, and  ended  with  the  liberty  of  the 
Church;  the  former  prolcaimed  in  1850  li- 
berty (as  it  is  formulated  in  the  three  arti- 
cles lately  abolished  by  the  new  law),  and 
after  thirteen  years  inaugurated  a  system  of 
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repressions.  These  have  gone  on  increasing 
till  they  have  within  the  last  two  years  taken 
proportions  which  must  seem  exaggerated 
even  to  the  most  lukewarm  partisans  of  reli- 
gious liberty. 

In  politics  it  is  not  always  possible  to 
choose  the  best  and  most  suitable  line  of 
conduct ;  but  as  in  this  request  Italy  has 
been  favoured,  it  is  natural  to  ask  why  in 
order  to  please  Germany  she  should  relin- 
quish her  past  and  give  up  a  system  which 
has  led  to  such  happy  results. 

Those  who,  judging  by  external  appear- 
ances, or  attributing  too  great  an  importance 
to  the  political  pilgrimages  at  Paray-le- 
Monial  and  to  other  similar  fancies,  fear  the 
prevalence  in  France  of  the  clerical  party,  and 
as  its  consequence  the  revival  of  the  reaction 
in  Italy,  may  rejoice  at  their  leisure  that  the 
policy  of  the  great  chancellor  is  a  powerful 
antidote  to  so  perilous  a  contagion ;  but 
even  this  would  be  insufficient  to  induce  the 
.  more  humble  ministers  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy  to  abandon  a  different  policy  which 
Italy  has  no  reason  whatever  to  be  discon- 
tented with.  Besides,  the  danger  of  conta- 
gion does  not  in  truth  seem  to  Se  very  great, 
either  when  we  consider  the  conditions  of 
Italy  or  more  attentively  examine  those  of 
France.  Taken  in  its  whole,  the  history  of 
that  people  does  not  indicate  that  its  follies 
are  of  very  long  duration,  and  nothing  in- 
duces us  to  fear  that  the  vivifying  and  inno- 
vating spirit  will  delay  its  return  this  time 
any  more  than  on  former  occasions. 

By  associating  herself  with  the  religious 
policy  of  Bismark,  Italy  would  favour  the 
interests  of  Germany  but  not  her  own.  Bis- 
mark well  knew  that  once  France  was  pros- 
trate and  Italy  arisen,  united  and  full  of 
youthful  vigour,  the  supremacy  lost  by  the 
Popes  would  not  instal  itself  at  Berlin  but  at 
Rome,  were  Italy  no  longer  at  enmity  with 
the  Papacy.  It  was  thus  to  the  interest  of 
Bismark  to  begin  a  policy  of  warfare  against 
the  Church  of  Rome  and  excite  Italy  to  fol- 
low in  her  footsteps.  But  the  interests  of 
Italy  counselled  her  then,  as  they  still  do,  to 
follow  another  line  of  policy. 

The  force  of  circumstances  having  obliged 
her  to  abolish  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope,  but  not  out  of  enmity  against  religion, 
•  nay,  with  the  firm  conviction  of  working  its 
real  good,  it  was  above  all  necessary  for  her 
to  try  to  take  away  all  motives  for  conflict 
by  a  reciprocal  liberty,  without  any  intention 
of  subjecting  the  first  to  the  second  or  the 
second  to  the  first 

Even  starting  from  a  principle  of  justice, 

the  State  which  would  allow  itself  to  be 

drawn  into  taking  measures  of  restriction  not 

^necessitated  by  its  condition  would  commit  a 


great  mistake.  It  is  necessaiy  to  take  into 
consideration  the  nature  of  the  popalatiom, 
their  education,  their  feelings :  thus  tbe 
policy  suitable  for  one  State  may  be  uobecom- 
ing  for  another.  It  is  not  reasonable  to 
compare  a  nation  entirely  Catholic  with  so- 
other the  population  of  which  is  more  than 
twc>thirds  Protestant  Laws  must  be  adapt- 
ed to  the  special  circumstances  of  each  par 
ticular  State,  the  necessity  of  the  defence 
pointing  out  the  choice  of  the  arms. 

Under  whatever  light  we  may  be  dispos- 
ed to  view  the  attitude  takeu  by  Germany, 
it  is  certain  that  her  plan  is  entirely  different 
from  that  carried  out  by  Italy  as  regards  the 
ecclesiastical  question. 

The  end  pursued  by  the  Gennan  ecclesi- 
astical laws  is  the  destniction  of  the  inde- 
pendent life  of  each  Church,  and  its  conver- 
sion into  a  civil  service,  into  a  kind  of  sjnriU 
ual  police.  The  fundamental  basis  of  Prus- 
sian legislation  is  -the  clergy  reg'ilated  like 
an  order  dependent  on  the  State,  like  a  class 
of  political  functionaries  on  whom  the  go- 
vernment has  the  right  to  impose  conditions 
for  the  exercise  ol  their  priestly  ministry.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  Prussian  law  of 
^he  11th  of  May,  1873,  is  entitled  the  law 
on  the  education  of  priests. 

In  Italy  the  case  is  widely  different.  Last 
year,  in  order  to  draw  more  clearly  a  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  State  and  the 
Church,  a  law  was  passed  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Faculty  of  Theology  in  the  Uni- 
versities of  the  State,  precisely  because  the 
opinion  there  predominates  that  the  State 
ought  to  interfere  in  Church  matters  only 
within  those  more  narrow  limits  which  polit- 
ical necessity  and  the  guardianship  of  the 
liberty  of  conscience  impose  upon  it,  and 
without  occupying  itself  about  ecclesiastical 
education. 

The  future  will  reveal  the  value  of  Bis- 
mark's  policy  of  making  use  of  the  fanati- 
cism of  incredulity  as  an  arm  to  combat  the 
fanaticism  of  superstition.  Italy  lias  no 
cause  to  regret  the.  road  which  she  has  tak- 
en, for  it  has  secured  to  *  her  all  that  she 
wanted,  and  has  also  raised  her  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  civilised  world.  The  trial  which 
is  being  made  by  Italy  is  followed  with  a 
curiosity  not  unmingled  with  sympathy : 
every  one  understands  that,  in  case  of  fail- 
ure, the  government  and  the  parliament 
have  not  shut  the  way  against  such  new 
measures  as  might  better  answer  for  the  de- 
fence  of  liberal  institutions  and  of  the  rights 
of  the  State. 

Prince  Bismark  has  most  artfully  tried  to 
transfer  an  internal  question  to  the  ground 
of  international  right,  and  has  considered 
the  law  of  the  guarantees  as  a  law  which  re- 
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quires  the  sanction,  so  to  say,  of  the  other 
States. 

The  Italian  government  has  not  allowed 
itself  to  be  entrapped,  and  on  this  occasion 
also  it  has  conducted  itself  with  prudence  and 
dignity.  Indeed  it  would  not  be  fair  that  a 
State  should  arrogate  the  right  of  discussing 
a  law  of  another  State  only  because  the 
law,  in  the  intention  of  him  who  made  it, 
was  a  kind  of  moral  guarantee  for  the  rest 
of  Europe. 

Before  entering'  Rome  the  Italian  parlia- 
ment declared  in  the  name  of  the  nation 
what  would  be  the  guarantees  for  the  free 
exercise  of  the  Bpiritual  authority   of   the 
Pontiff,  whose  temporal  power  was   at   an 
end;  but  even  though  taking  Europe  and 
the  world  as  witnesses,  it  could  certainly  not 
have  the  intention,  nor  could  any  one  for  a 
moment  entertain  the  thought  of  submitting 
that  law  to  a  foreign  sanction.     Italy  cannot 
do  otherwise  than  hold  firm  on  this  point, 
namely,  that  every  Slate  must  defend  itself 
against  the   Pope   on    its    own    particular 
ground,   and  by   adopting   those   measures 
which  it  thinks  most  calculated  to  secure  its 
independence.     In  the  same  way  that  those 
who  find  insufficient  the  guarantees  given  by 
the  govennncnt  might,  without  having  re- 
course to  Italy,  seek  and  find  ampler  ones, 
those  who  find  them  too  ample  have  but  to 
defend  themselves  as  they  think  best  Prince 
Bismark  labours  under  a  mistake  if  he  does 
not  perceive  that  the  ecclesiastical  position 
of  the  Pope  is  not  created  by  the  law  on  the 
guarantees,  but  in  fact  by  the  political  right 
of  Europe.      So  long  as  the  Pope  is  recog- 
nised and  treated  by  the  Powers  as  on  a  par 
with  the  most  lawful  sovereigns,  it  is  vain  to 
affirm  the  wish  or  the  will  to  consider  him 
in  the  Ught  of  any  private  person.     Even 
under  the  inteVnational  aspect  it  was  evi- 
dently the  duty  of  the  Italian  government 
not  only  to  secure  liberty  to  the  Pope  as 
head  of  the  Catholic  Chuch,  but  also  to 
guarantee  to  the  Church  full  liberty  for  the 
choice  of  the  Pontiff.     This  is  provided  for 
by  the  law  of   guarantees  of   May,  1871. 
This  law  enabled  Signor  Yisconti-Venosta, 
from  the  beginning  of  1874,  to  counterwork 
the  effects  of  the  ill  humour  of  the  Germans 
who  had  caught  at  the  vain  question  whether 
a  certain  Bull  of  Pope  Pius  the  Ninth  was 
real  or  false,  by  sending  a  diplomatic  note 
to  all  the  governments  of  Europe.     In  that 
note  he  announced  to  Europe  in  the  very 
simplest  manifcr  that  on  the  distant  or  near 
day  of  the  death  of  Pius  the  Ninth,  the 
election  of  his  successor  could  take  place  in 
Rome  with  all  freedom  and  security.     For 
this  end  ho  recalled  to  their  minds  the  guar- 


antees with  which  the  law  of  May,  1871, 
surrounds  the  Conclave. 

This  second  political  aspect  of  the  eccle- 
siastical question  in  Italy  naturally  leads  us  to* 
say  something  of  another  subject  which 
remains  to  be  briefly  examined,  to  com- 
plete the  sketch  of  that  country.  The  read- 
er has  already  understood  that  we  refer  to 
the  question  of  foreign  policy. 

.     VII. 

It  is  not  possible  to  dwell  on  the  foreign 
policy  of  Italy  and  to  sketch  even  briefly  her 
actual  position  towards  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  without  reference  to  Cavour's  great 
work,  the  fruits  of  which,  it  is  but  fair  to 
say,  Italy  is  now  enjoying. 

Italy  would  probably  not  have  been 
formed  as  yet,  had  not  Cavour  overcome 
many  diplomatic  difficulties,  and  succeeded 
in  making  Piedmont  take  part  in  tlie 
Crimean  war,  in  1854,  by  the  side  of 
England  and  of  France.  Not  only  the  conser- 
vatives, but  also  the  most  audacious  liberals, 
were  at  that  time  adverse  to  Cavour*s  idea, 
and  advised  abstention.  lie  had  to  struggle 
against  such  men  as  Revel,  Tecchio,  Brof- 
ferio,  and  Pallavicino-Trivulzio,  leaders  of  all 
the  different  tints  in  the  Chamber.  He 
stood  firm  ;  he  converted  to  himself  the 
majority,  and  obtained  that  which  every  one 
now  allows  to  have  been  the  starting-point 
of  the  fortune  of  Italy. 

From  the  Crimean  war  followed  as  a  con- 
sequence the  intervention-  of  Piedmont  in 
the  Congress  of  Paris  in  1856.  Cavour  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  in  favour  of  his  country 
the  revocation  of  what  had  been  previously 
established  in  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and 
put  in  practice  at  Aix,  Lubiana,  and  Ve- 
rona, for  the  exclusion  of  the  smaller  States 
from  consulting  and  deciding  on  the  affairs 
of  Europe ;  and  thus,  in  the  Congress  of 
Paris,  Piedmont  saw  her  right  to  defend  the 
Italian  cause  formally  recognised  by  England 
and  France,  and  indirectly  consented  to  by 
Russia  and  Prussia.  Although  conducting 
himself  in  that  Congress  with  the  most  ait- 
ful  modesty,  Cavour  skilfully  took  advantage 
of  the  conflict  of  interests  and  passions  to 
isolate  Austria.  Having  succeeded  in  his  ii  - 
tent,  he  rose  in  the  name  of  Italy,  that 
country  nearly  ignored  by  diplomacy,  whicli* 
had  allowed  her  to  be  only  a  geographical 
division^  to  throw  in  the  face  of  Austria  her 
violations  of  the  treaty  of  1815,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  the  task  of  the  national  in- 
dependence out  of  the  unskilful  hands  of 
sects  and  conspiracies,  and  transferring  it  into 
the  Courts  of  Europe. 

Another  great  work  of  Cavour's,  if  only 
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we  will  judge  without  passion  and  with  re- 
ference to  the  time  of  its  accomplishment, 
was  the  Pact  of  Plombieres,  concluded  with 
the  French.  Tlie  particulars  are  still  a  se- 
cret ;  nevertheless,  it  is  known  that  the  ex- 
tension of  Piedmont  to  the  Adriatic  and  to 
the  Apennines,  so  as  to  form  a  kingdom  of 
about  eleven  millions  of  inhabitants,  was 
agreed  upon.  This  may  seem  but  little 
now  that  Italy  has  been  formed ;  but  we 
must  recollect  that  that  great  event  would 
never  have  taken  place  w^itbout  the  war  of 

1859,  which  was  precisely  prepared  by  the 
Pact  of  Plombieres. 

Should  it  be  asked  why  Cavour  did  not 
find  an  alliance  with  Prussia  preferable  to  (Vne 
with  France,  the  answer  would  be  that  the 
political  transformation  of  IVussia  was  of  a 
much  later  date,  and  that  it  was  only  that 
transfonnation  which  rendered  possible,  in 
1866,  the  acceptation  of  the  principles  re- 
presented by  the  Italian  Revolution  and  the 
alliance  which  contributed  to  the  deliverance 
of  Venice. 

The  anterior  policy  of  Prussia  was  very 
different.  In  so  far  as  it  concerned  Italy, 
one  might  also  remember  the  notes  which 
the  Prussian  government  was  not  slow  to 
send  as  a  protest  against  the  annexations. 
Equally  memorable  are  Cavour's  replies,  and 
so  is  especially  his  despatch  to  the  minister 
l)c  Launav  at  Berlin,  of  the  9th  of  Novem- 
ber,  1860,  in  which,  in  answer  to  the  attacks 
of  Prussia,  the  great  Itfilian  statesman  sus- 
tained the  new  right  of  peoples  to  nation- 
ality. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  October, 

1860,  the  Prussian  minister  went  to  read  to 
Cavour  a  note  from  his  government.  In  it  was 
expressed  the  greatest  disapprobation  of  the 
entry  into  the  Marches  and  the  ex-kingdom 
of  Naples.  Cavour  answered  that  he  was 
sorry  at  being  blamed,  but  that  *  he  consoled 
himself  with  the  thouijht  that  Piedmont  was 
setting  an  example  which  in  a  short  time 
Prussia  would  most  probably  be  very  happy 
to  follow.' 

Cavour,  with  his  sure  and  penetrating 
ulance,  foresaw  the  events  which  were  to 
change  Prussian  policy,  and  with  it  the  fate 
of  the  whole  of  Germany.  Thus  already, 
since  1858,  he  had  lonored  for  the  alliance 
with  l*russia  when  she  was  still  so  obstinate 
in  her  anti-liberal  and  reactionary  policy. 
We  may  notice  this  conception  in  the  visit 
paid  by  (^'avour  to  the  Prince  Regent,  now 
Emperor  of  Germany,  in  Baden,  in  1858,  on 
his  return  from  the  meeting  at  Plombieres, 
as  also  in  the  mission  which  he  immediately 
afterwards  entrusted  to  Count  Pepoli  at  the 
Court  of  Berlin.  We  see  it  taken  up  again 
in  1860  in  his  memorable  correspondence 


with  Schleinitz  and  Brassier  de  St.  Simon, 
and  attempted  with  the  La  Marnoora  mission 
in  18(51,  but  a  little  while  before  death  canie 
to  cut  short  a  life  so  precious  to  Italy. 
Whatever  real  good  has  been  effected  since 
Cavour's  death  by  the  men  at  the '  head  of 
public  affairs,  has  been  but  the  continuation 
of  his  policy  or  its  consequence. 

The  possibility,  .and  advantage  of  an  alli- 
ance with  Prussia  had  been  grasped  by  him 
since  1858;  and  in  December,  on  Pepoli's 
return  from  Berlin,  he  (Cavour)  uttered  the 
following  remarkably  prophetic  words,  which 
prove  all  the  power  of  his  political  geni- 
us : — 

*That  which  pannot  be  concluded  to-day 
will  perhaps  be  concluded  to-morrow.  Prussia 
is  inevitably  drawn  into  the  orbit  of  the  idea 
of  nationality.  The  alliance  of  Prussia  with 
aggrandized  Piedmont  is  written  in  the 
future  book  of  history.' 

In  the  mean  time,  however.  Napoleon  the 
Third  had  been  the  only  one  who,  in  1855 
and  in  1 856,  had  put  Cavour  to  the  question : 
Que  pent   on  /aire  pour   Vltalie  ?      Is  it 
prol)able  that  Prussia,  as  it  is  now  pretend- 
ed, would  have  proved  more  disinterested? 
Facts  prove  rather  the  contrary.     In  1866, 
being  in  want  of  an  alliance,  Pruiisia  united 
with  Italy  to  overthrow  Austria.     This  is 
very  true.     Nevertheless  it  must  1)e  remem- 
bered that  this  alliance  favoured  the  inter- 
ests of  Germany,  to  say  the  least,  as  much  as 
those  of  Italy.     Had  not  Prussia  had  the 
support  of  Italy,  and  in  a  second  line,  but 
what  was  perhaps  still  more  important,  that 
of  France,   Sadowa  would  not  have  been 
possible.     Italy,  as  well  as  France,   contri- 
buted to  that  victory,  which  was  to  lead  to 
the  war  of  1870,  and  to  the  future  of  Ger- 
many.    After  those  wondc|;ful  events,  it  is 
not  strange  that  the  current  of  opinion  is  in 
some  respects  changed,  and  that  even  that 
reasoning  which  formerly  would  have  been 
deemed  nearly  impossible  should  have  be- 
come natural. 

To  this  we  must  add  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances which  followed,  and  which  were 
in  no  wise  favourable  to  France. 

The  violence  of  the  French  clerical  party, 
and  of  a  certain  number  of  the  so-called  con- 
servatives of  the  Assembly  of  Versailles, 
contributed  to  estrange  many  friends  of 
France,  and  reawake  the  odious  remembrance 
that  it  was  she  who  had  so  greatly  opposed 
the  acquisition  of  Rome.  ^A  part  of  the 
sjTnpathies  lost  by  France  w^ent  over  to  her 
fortunate  rival. 

This  is  easily  understood  :  the  splendour 
of  victory  has  in  all  ages  had  a  dazzling 
effect,  and  fortune  a  crowd  of  worshippers. 
But   this   is   no   good   reason  for  Italy  to 
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jj.    forget  all  that  France  did  for  her  during 

1      more  than  ten  years  following,  and  that, 

haa  it  not  be«n  for  France  and  for  Napoleon 

?     the  Third,  Italy  would   probably    not  yet 

exist. 

Wishing  to  reason  without  passion,  it  is 
certain  that  motives  are  not  wanting  for  ex- 
cusing the  imperial  government,  if,  in  •the 
last  stage  of  its  policy,  it  was  no  longer  such 
as  to  please  the  Italians.  It  may  also  be 
questioned  whether,  previously  to  the  war  of 
1870,  Prussia  or  any  other  continental  power 
would  have  done,  nay,  simply  allowed,  that 
which  it  is  pretended  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  France  to  do. 

Such  among  the  Italians  as  would  be  in- 
clined to  be  ungrateful  towards  France  and 
Napoleon  the  Third  should  recollect  that  in 
the  last  year  of  the  imperial  government  the 
party  with  which  the  Emperor  was  obliged 
to  come  to  some  understanding,  and  whose 
implacable  hostility  was  in  fact,  as  history 
will  tell,  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
fall  of  the  p]mpire,  had  become  more  and 
more  violent  and  audacious.  This  party  was 
headed  by  M.  Thiers,  who,  it  is  w^ell  known, 
spied  every  possible  opportunity  for  sourly 
reproaching  the  imperial  government  with 
having  propagated  false  ideas  of  nationality. 
A  violent  discourse  of  M.  Thiers  before  the 
Corps  Legislatif,  on  the  4th  of  December, 
1867,  cannot  be  forgotten.  In  it  he  main- 
tained that  at  the  very  most  Italy  should 
liave  been  allowed  to  constitute  herself  into 
a  confederation  like  Switzerland. 

*The  result/  he  said,  *of  the  policy  of 
Prance  in  Italy  is  to  be  seen  in  Germany. 
Two  unities,  one  made,  one  allowed  to  made, 
who  join  hands  over  the  Alps,  et  qui  mettent 
(I  la  paix  cette  candition  que  vous  les  laissertz 
ti'aeheter.  .  .  .  En,  fJurope,^  he  adds,  'il  y  a 
un  equilibre  Europeen:  et  c'eat  au  nom  de 
ce  prineipe  qu\m  a  le  droit  de  ne  pas  creer 
h  cSH  de  soi  des  puissances  de  25  millions 
d'dmes.^ 

IIow  full  of  sympathy  for  the  Italian  cause 
was  the  answer  which  that  day,  as  always, 
M.  Rouhcr  gave  to  M.  Thiers  !  How  expli- 
cit were  the  declarations  which  already  more 
than  a  year  before  (in  the  diplomatic  circu- 
lar of  the  16th  of  September,  1866)  Mar- 
quis de  Lavalette  had  made  in  the  name  of 
his  sovereign  when  he  said  : —  . 

*•  Politics  should  soar  above  the  mean  and 
narrow  prejudices  of  another  age..  The 
Emperor  docs  not  think  that  the  greatness  of 
a  country  depends  on  the  weakness  of  the 
surrounding  nations,  and  he  sees  true  equili- 
brium only  in  the  satisfied  aspirations  of  the 
nations  of  Europe.' 

To  say  tliat  France,  by  the  cession  of 
Nice  and  Savoy,  was  recompensed  for  what 


she  had  done  for  Italy,  would  not  only 
be  an  indelicacy  of  which  it  is  impossible 
for  so  noble  and  chivalrous  a  nation  as  the 
Italian  to  he  guilty,  but  it  would  at  the  same 
time  be  politically  inexact ;  for  the  nation 
which  in  oi-dcr  to  constitute  itself  invokes 
above  all  the  principle  of  nationality  '  could 
not  shame  it  by  refusing  to  give  up  volunta- 
rily two  provinces  which  by  right  of  nation- 
ality belong  to  France. 

When  Cavour  in  homage  to  this  principle 
had  the  courage  to  tear  from  his  sovereign's 
ancestral  crown  the  gem  which  had  been  the 
kernel  of  the  small  state  that  had  acted  .so 
great  a  part  in  the  destinies  uf  Italy,  he,  far 
from  performing  an  act  of  less  noble  compli- 
ance, as  his  detractors  and  the  demagogues 
pretend,  performed  an  ^t  of  deep  policy. 
Those  who  impartially  exan,iine  the  conduct 
of  the  Italian  government  towards  France 
from  1856  to  1870,  will  find  that  it  was  in- 
deed that  of  a  grateful  friend,  but  never  of  a 
vassal. 

In  1858,  when,  for  a  moment,  Walew- 
sky  seemed  to  forget  that  little  Piedmont 
was  a  free  and  sovereign  state,  Cavour 
himself,  the  author  of  the  French  alliance, 
wTote  to  Marquis  Villamarina,  minister  at 
Paris,  the  following  memorable  words  :^ 

*  Courage  I  and  continue  to  represent  a 
generous  king  and  a  loyal  government,  wliich, 
as  it  will  never  enter  into  an  alliance  with 
disorder  and  revolution,  so  it  will  never  in 
any  case  allow  itself  to  be  cowed  by  the 
threats  of  its  neighbours.  Persevere  in  the 
diplomatic  struggle  !  .  .  .  Our  young  king 
will  go  to  die  in  America,  and  he  will  die, 
not  once  but  a  hundred  times,  at  the  foot  of 
our  Alps  before  tarnishing  with  a  single  spot 
the  unsiillied  honour  of  his  noble  race.' 

The  foreign  policy  is  that  in  which  the 
school  of  Cavour  has  been  best  understood 
and  followed  by  his  successors.  Prudent 
and  tenacious,  conciliatory  and  firm,  never 
giving  way  to  the  temptation  of  uselessly 
magnifying  petty  questions,  but  always  pur- 
suing the  one  national  end  without  allowing 
themselves  for  any  consideration  whatever 
to  be  turned  from  it,  they  have  succeeded 
in  happily  accomplishing  Ihe  task  begun  by 
that  great  man.  Italy  is  formed  ;  her  unity 
is  attained  ;  Rome,  the  eternal  city,  the  cra- 
dle of  the  civilisation  of  the  world,  is  her 
capital. 

YIIL 

The  means  of  which  Italy  was  obliged  to 
avail  herself  in  order  to  obtain  her  indepen- 
dence and  constitute  herself,  the  aids  to 
which  she  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  and 
for  which  she  must  be  grateful,  constitute 
for  her  at  present  a  position  that  would  be 
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embarrassing  and  fraught  \vitli  danger,  were 
she,  inebriated  by  the  courtesy  so  largely 
shown  by  her  rival  nations  with  a  view  of 
enticing  her  into  their  own  particular  orbit, 
to  lose  sight  of  the  necessity  of  prudence 
and  moderation.  The  friends  of  Italy  must 
have  rejoiced  when,  but  a  few  months  ago, 
her  statesmen  saw  the  necessity  of  creating 
for  Italy  a  counterbalance  to  the  alliance 
with  Germany  in  the  alliance  with  Austro- 
Hungary. 

Italy  needs  Austro-Uungary  as  Austro- 
Ilungary  needs  her,  for  the  latter  is  engaged 
in  an  alliance  not  without  danger,  and  must 
be  sure  of  Italy,  so  as  to  be  able  to  settle  to 
her  own  advantage  the  Oriental  question. 
Italy  then  does  well  to  avail  herself  of  the 
friendship  of  Austro-IIungary,  just  as  the 
other  takes  advantage  of  the  friendship  of 
Italy.  The  new  system  of  policy  of  the 
Austro-IIungarian  government  after  Sadowa 
is  calculated  to  awake  the  warmest  sympa- 
thies of  Italian  statesmen. 

How  distant  seem  the  days,  in  reality  so 
near,  when  the  new  king  of  Piedmont,  who 
had  picked  up  on  the  field  of  battle  his  fa- 
ther's broken  crown,  said  to  Sir  James  Hud- 
son, minister  of  England  :  *  I  will  fight  Aus- 
tria to  the  knife  !  *  The  motives  of  that  no- 
ble hatred  exist  no  longer ;  Italy  is  free  to 
the  Adriatic.  At  Vienna  as  at  Venice  it 
was  net  only  the  two  sovereigns  who  cor- 
dially shook  hands,  but  with  them,  also  the 
two  nations. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  Italian  and  the  German 
governments  are  to  be  considered  less  cor- 
dial. Certainly  the  history  of  Germany  has 
entered  on  a  completely  diiferent  phase  ;  the 
same  is  the  case  with  Italy ;  and  it  is  not 
possible  that  the  very  same  perils  should 
renew  themselves  under  identical  forms. 
Nevertheless,  if  it  is  prudent  for  Italy  to  be, 
although  friendly,  still  on  her  guard  against 
France,  so  long  as  the  latter  has  not  well  de- 
termined her  line  of  conduct,  this  is  perhaps 
even  more  opportune  towards  Germany. 
We  must  not  forget  that  the  whole  history 
of  Italy  in  the  ihiddte  ages,  and  even  in 
modern  times,  is  comprised  first  in  her 
struggle  to  avoid  German  supremacy,  and  af- 
terwards in  her  subjection  to  Germany.  This 
history  will  certainly  not  be  gone  over  again 
by  Italy  now  that  her  political  position  is 
that  of  the  most  favoured. 

She  is  the  arbitress  of  an  eventual  conflict 
between  Germany  and  Austro-IIungary,  for 
owing  to  her  happy  geographical  position, 
and  to  the  political  position  created  for  her 
by  events,  she  can  dispose  of  the  political 
action  of  Austria  in  the  East,  and  be  ready 
to  take    advantage   of    any    complications 


which  may  arise  for  Austria  from  the  part  • 
taken  by  Russia.  f 

Italy  knows  the  road  to  tlft  Elast — that 
East  so  long  a  fount  of  riches  and  of  glory 
for  her.  Free  from  all  suspicion  of  aiming 
at  territorial  conquests,  Italy  is  the  nation 
most  fitted  to  exercise  in  those  regions  a 
provident  and  efficacious  action  for  European 
civilisation,  of  glory  and  great  utility  for 
herself.  In  the  East,  not  elsewhere,  ^o  all 
the  important  questions  which  liave  too  long 
kept  Europe  in  a  state  of  agitation  await  a 
solution.  Italy  may  bo  happy  should  she  in 
the  longed-for  day  be  able  to  contribute  to 
the  settling  of  those  questions  in  the  inter- 
ests of  civilisation  and  of  the  rights  of  peo- 
ples. It  may  be  that  later,  owing  to  her  po- 
sition and  to  the  favourable  conditions  in 
which  she  finds  herself,  she  mav  be  reserved 
an  all-important  task — that  of  peacemaker 
between  France  and  Germany,  at  present  di- 
vided by  so  deep  an  enmity ;  a  task  which 
might  perhaps  be  of  use  not  only  to  Italy, 
but  to  the  whole  of  Europe.  After  all, 
Italy  is  bound  to  Germany  by  ancient  com- 
munity of  destiny  and  to  the  French  nation 
by  ties  of  blood  and  homogeneity  of  princi- 
ples. A  line  of  policy  which  would  lead  to 
so  great  a  reconciliation  would  be  a  policy 
worthy  of  the  nation  to  which  Cavour  be- 
longed. But  for  the  present  Italy  mast 
moderate  her  ardour,  and  content  herself 
with  a  policy  mostly  of  observant  concen- 
tration. 

Amongst  all  the  different  undertakings  of 
Italy,  especially  after  1870,  the  most  dimcuh 
is  certainly  that  of  taking  amongst  the  other 
European  nations  a  completely  independent 
position,  where  she  may  defend  herself,  not 
so  much  against  open  enmities — but  little 
probable — as  against  interested  alliances  and 
dangerous  protectorates. 

On  this  account  her  alliances  should  not 
be  such  in  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word, 
but  rather  friendships,  which  would  not  fet- 
ter her  movements  nor  confine  her  to  a  line 
of  action  too  minutely  pre-established.  She 
requires  alliances  which  would  procure  her 
the  very  fewest  enemies,  and,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, leave  her  apart  from  the  particular  dis- 
putes of  the  other  Powers.  She  need  not  enter 
into  a  special  league  either  with  the  North- 
ern Powers  against  the  Western,  or  with  the 
Western  Powers  against  the  Northern.  Italy 
must  maintain  ad  much  as  possible  her  liber- 
ty of  action,  reserving  to  herself  the  right  of 
supporting  at  the  proper  moment  what 
would  be  most  conformable,  firstly,  to  her 
principles,  secondly,  to  her  interests. 

The  first  interest  of  Italy  is  peace.  Not 
a  day  passes  but  she  repeats  it :  all  are  con- 
vinced of  it.    Consequently  it  is  her  right  and 
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^doty  to  refuse  to  enter  into  any  too  cIom  made  a  gift  to  the  Italian  monareliy  of  the 

alliance  which  might  draw  her  into  a  war.  proviDces  which  be  had  liberated,  become 

The  absence  of  any  threat  from  abroad  later  a  danger  for  the  tranquillity  and  even 

is    one   of  the    beat    foandalionB    of    in-  for  the  unity  of  Italy ! 

ternal  policy.     With  a  foreign  policy  of  this  One   day,    however,    the  true    Garibaldi 

kind  Italy  will  bo  able  to  strengthen  herself  again    reveals  himself.      Ho   breaks   every 

at  home  and  take  advantage  of  a  leisure  impure  fetter,  puts  an  end  to  the  impotency 

which  might  perhaps  one  day  fail  her,  to  re-  to  which  he  seemed  to  have  condemned  him 

establish  public  security  in  the  provinces  re-  self,  and  proves  to  his  countrymen  that  ho . 

quiring  it,  to  increase  production,  restore  the  has  understood  the  way  in  which  the  coun- 

finances,  raise  her  credit,  improve  the  treas-  try    is   now   best  set-vcd.     lie  accepts  the 

ures  with  which  Providence  has  so  abun-  mandate   of   representatit'c   in   the    Italian 

dantly  blessed  her,    and  turn  to    the   best  pariiaraent,  leaves  Caprera,  goes  to  Rome ; 

account  the  elements  of  power  and  of  pros-  and   whilst  there  are  those  who  fear  and 

pcrity  which  she  possesses.  those  who  rejoice  that  his  appearance  may 

A  great  example  has  lately  been  given  to  be  the  signal  for  discords  and  turbulent  agi- 
Italy  by  one  of  her  most  illustrious  citizens,  tations,  he  edifies  Italy  and  Ihe  world  by  his 
Oaribaldi.  After  Aspromontc,  the  Garibal'  prudence  and  good  sense.  His  first  thought 
dian  party  had  become,  both  at  home  and  is  given  to  the  amelioration  of  the  econom- 
abroad,  a  grave  cause  of  embarrnsamcnt  for  ical  condition  of  his  country  and  to  its  mate- 
Italy.  The  hero  of  (Japrera  was  henceforth  rial  well-being.  His  first  project,  hia  first 
a  banner  around  which  crowded  all  the  most  spcecii,  concerns  the  great  wort  of  the  devi- 
tarbalent  passions.  There  was  a  moment  tion  of  the  Tiber,  aud  the  consequent  im- 
when  so  great  an  abuse  was  being  made  of  provcnient  of  the  jl^ro  Romano,  a  work 
the  name  of  Garibaldi  as  to  induce  Mazsini  which  will  be  productive  of  great  lichcs,  and 
himself,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  to  which  should  be  the  first  step  towards  the 
sepamte  his  own  cause  from  that  which  the  increment  to  be  given  to  agriculture  in  so 
name  of  Garibaldi,  however  honourable,  was  highly  sgricultural  a  country  as  Italy, 
made  to  serve..  Garibaldi  by  his  example  shows  to  his 

It  is  not  that  Garibaldi  has  done  less  for  countrymen  .that  these,  and  none  olhers,  are 

Italy  than  MazxinL     If  the  merit  of  the  lat  the  questions  which  mostly  interest  Italy  at 

ter  lies  in  the  creative  idea,  that  of  the  for-  present.     He  well  understands  that  concord 

tner  lies  in  the  genius  for  execution.     He  is  requisite  for  this  ;  therefore,  nobly  forget- 

had,  besides,  the  advantage  of  being  less  ab-  ting  every  petty  rancour,  he  associates  in  his 

solute  and  more  practical  than  the  other,  be-  work    the    men   at  the   head    of   govern- 

lieving  in  the  possibility  of  the  conciliation  ment,  and  shows  himself  aSable  and  fricnd- 

of  monarchy  with  the  unity  and  liberty  of  ly.     He  goes  to  visit  the  King,  and  the  Ro- 

Italy.  man  population  has  the  satis^ction  of  sec- 

Thc  having  entrusted  Garibaldi  with  the  ing  Victor  Emmanuel  by  ihe  side  of  Gari- 

onanisation  of  the  volunteers  for  the  war  of  baldi  on  the  balcony  of  the  Quirinal,  as  the 

independence   had   been  one  of   the   most  population    of    Naples  had   formerly   seen 

wonderful  acts  of  Cavour'a  policy,  one  of  the  Ibem  side  by  side  in  the  Via  di  Toledo, 

most  useful  ideas  brought  forward  by  the  Cerlaiiiiv  the  new  page  of  Italian  history 

meeting  of  I'lombiores.     Garibaldi  was  the  which  Garibaldi  ia  preparing  will  be  neither 

representative  of  a  new  principle  in  the  his-  less  noble  for  him  nor  less  glorious  and  usc- 

lory  of  revolutions  and  of  wars.    He  was,  so  to  ful  for  Italy,  than  that  of  Garibaldi  the  hero 

say,  the  fusion  of  two  social  principles  co-  of  Marsala  and  of  Calata&mj. 
operating  for  the  formation  of  the  country — 

the  prince  and  the  people,  authority  and  lib-  

erty,  the  old  world  and  the  new,  legitimacy  ,                              , 

and    the    revolution.     Were  it  not  for  the 

prestige  which  surrounded  that  chieftain,  not 

only  would  the  expedition  to  Sicily,  a  year 

after,  have  been  impossible,  but  it  could  not 

have  been  even  dreamed  of  ;  that  wonderful  ^ke  Soul/u,r7i   Stata  of  North  Amtriea;    a 

expedition,   by   ineans   of   which,  and   with  ^."^J^'f    ^"'"■'?fy«   i»   Loutnana    7exa,, 

*^c            1  ,■     1            1-  L.  .L           .LI  '^  Jndinn   Temtoru,    cEr.      By   Edward 

sacnGces   relatively    so    light,  the    south  of  ^^^^_     Profusely  IlLuslrated  fwm  Original 

Italy  was  delivered  and  united  to  the  other  gketcbes,     by     J.     Wklls      Champ.nbit. 

half.                                                               _  Blackio  and  Sons. 

Accepting  this  large  ami  profusely  illue- 
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How  sad  then  it  was  to  sec  the  man  who 


had   rendered   himself   so   well-deserving  of     trate<l  volumeforwhutitia,  it  is  deserving  of 
bis  country,   and    who   had  spontaneously     very  high  commendation.    It  is  the  record  of 
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a  journey  by  the  author  and  the  artist,  extend- 
ing over  more  than  twenty-five  thousand 
miles,  undertaken  at  the  instance  of  the 
publishers  of  *  Scribner's  Monthly  Magazine/ 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  the  readers 
of  that  journal  a  full  accotmt  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  Southern  States,  just  emanci- 
pated from  slavery.  Every  important  city 
and  town  was  visited,  and  information  from 
all  available  sources  was  gathered.  Of  ne- 
cessity, a  book  so  qompiled  must  be  both  im- 
perfect and  inaccurate  ^  and  we  were  at  first 
disposed  to  look  upon  it  as  partaking  of  the 
character  of  a  series  of  *  Daily  Telegraph ' 
articles,  an  impression  deepened  *by  the 
somewhat  rhetorical  style  of  the  first  few 
pa^es.  But  when  the  autlior  has  settled 
down  to  his  work  this  disappears,  and  he 
evinces  a  judgment  equal  to  his  industry, 
the  result  of  which  is  a  volume  in  which  as 
much  as  the  past  history  of  the  different 
States  is  given  as  sufiSces  to  enable  an  intelli- 
gent understanding  of  their  present  condition. 
Facts  and  figures  concerning  manufactures, 
trade,  politics,  races,  religion,  and  the  general 
state  of  the  country,  are  carefully  compiled 
and  picturesquely  presented  ;  so  that  we  feel 
put  ic  possession  of  as  thorough  a  knowledge 
of  the  country  as  the  observation  of  another 
can  convey.  The  account  of  New  Orleans,  for 
example,  with  which  the  book  opens,  is  singu- 
larly C(fmplete  and  instructive.  Its  present 
characteristics  are  connected  with  its  history. 
Its  occuimtion  successively  by  France,  Spain, 
aiid  the  United  States;  its  growth,  archi- 
tecture, markets,  quays,  cotton  trade,  ship- 
ping, manners  and  customs ;  with  its  residents 
of  various  nationalities,  are  all  sketched  with 
great  vividness  and  completeness.  Mr.  King 
belongs  to.  the  class  of  Commissioners  of 
which  Dr.  W.  II.  Russell  \& facile  princepSy  and 
combines  great  painstaking,  close  i>bservation, 
and  picturesque  description  in  a  very  unusual 
degree.  Ilis  chapters  make  no  pretension  to 
the  dignity  or  the  philosophy  of  history :  they 
are  panoramic  sketches  in  the  first  instance, 
and  careful  statistical  reports  in  the  second, 
the  whole  being  interspersed  with  historical 
information,  travelling  experience,  and  illus- 
trative anecdote.  The  writer  gives  evidence 
of  having  consulted  the  highest  authorities, 
and  produces  the  impression  of  having 
thoroughly  mastered  each  topic.  He  writes 
moreover  ^with  solicitous  impartiality  and 
kindliness,  but  also  curiously  produces  the 
imprcssio|}  of  an  intelligent  foreigner  giving 
us  the  result  of  his  observation ;  so  that  he 
gives  us  a  repertory  of  information,  that  if 
not  strictly  history,  will  admirably  do  duty 
for  it  for  some  years  to  come.  If  the  book 
were  not  got  up  in  a  style  so  sumptuous,  so  as 
to  be  too  big  for  a  portmanteau,  we  should 
earnestly  say  that  no  traveller  in  the  Southern 
States  sliould  be  without  it.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  handbooks  that  we  have  seen,  and  some- 
thing more.  We  cannot  comment  on  particu- 
lars. The  account  of  the  terrible  condition  of 
devastation  and  poverty  in  which  the  civil 
war  has  left  Louisiana  and  New  Orleans, 
however,  will  be  read  with  deep    interest; 


but  surely  the  statistical  tables  of  the  produce 
of  cotton  since  the  war,  and  the  wonderful 
solicitude  and  provision  for  education,  are  a 
sufficient  set-off  against  the  writer *s  somewfait 
gloomy  vaticinations  respecting  the  commer- 
cial prospects  of  New  Orleans.  The  chapten 
on  negro  life,  revivals,  negro  religious  acr- 
viceg,  negro  songs  and  singers,  are  full  of 
interest.  The  work  is  really  a  valuable  one. 
The  illustrations,  which  are  so  profusely 
scattered  over  its  pages,  are  also  of  great 
merit. 

White   Conquest,     By  William  Hepwokth 
Dixon.     Two  Vols.     Chatto  and  Windus. 

Mr.  Dixon  will  write  in  exclamations.    He 
scorns  the  thought  of  taking  his  readers  into 
his  confidence  and  of  patiently  and  familiarly 
teaching  them.     He  summons  them  into  a 
theatre,   prepares    stage    and    scenery,    and 
poses  before  them.     He  opens  his  mouth  in 
tliis    fashion:    *  Ruins!     A    pile   of    stone, 
standing  in  a  country  of  mud-tracks,  adobe 
ranches,  and    timber   sheds  ?    Yes,    broken 
down,    projecting    rafter,    crumbling    wall, 
and  empty  chancel,  open  to  the  wind  and  rain, 
poetic  wrecks  of  what  in  days  gone  by  have 
been  a  cloister  and  a  church.'    The  meaning 
being  indicated  by  the  notes  of  exclamation 
and  interrogation.    The  former  wo  can  under- 
stand, but  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  to  whom 
the  latter  is  addressed.    Thus  he  introduces 
his  two    thick  volumes.     As  soon    as  any 
proper  name  occurred,  we  had  recourse  to' the 
best  maps  in  our  possession  to  discover  where- 
abouts on  the  Pacific  coast  we  had  suddenly 
been  transported,  but  our  search  was  fruitless. 
We  began  to  suspect  that  we  were  somewhere 
on    the    Calif omian    coast,    and,    from    the 
name  Pinal  Grande,  we  should  have  thought 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the   Pinal  Moun- 
tains, but  they  are  too  far  inland.     If  ^Mr. 
Dixon    could    have     condescended    to    any- 
thing so  prosaic  as  direct   infonnation,  he 
might  have  told  us  where  Monte  Carmelo  is^ 
and  so  relieved  us  from  an  inqaisitiveness  that 
hindered  our  surrender  of  ourselves  to   his 
performance.     And  in  this  style  we  are  jerked 
on  from  chapter  to  chapter.     The  lights  on 
his  landscape  are  lightning  flashes  ;  we  ad^ 
vance   by  glissades,  and   sail  over  cataracts. 
It  is  long  since  any  book  has  given  us  such 
an  ache. 

Mr.  Dixon  does  not  narrate ;  he  constructs 
dramatic  scenes,  not  un frequently  melo- 
dramatic, beginning  with  the  *  Here  we  are 
again '  of  the  tumbling  clown,  and  ending  in 
pyrotechnics.  He  always  seems  struggling 
after  scenic  effects,  and  seeking  after  some 
violent  association  of  antipodes,  either  of 
place  or  of  thought ;  and  mentally  asking, 
*  Isn't  that  clever  ? '  Of  course  exactness  of 
statement  and  of  thought  is  impossible.  One 
has  mentally  to  subtract  the  war  ])aint,  and 
the  feathers,  and  the  gyrations,  and,  as  well 
as  we  can,  form  an  estimate  of  the  actual 
man.  It  is  all  glitter  and  epigram  and  sono- 
rous magniloquence.  It  interests  us,  but  we 
are  glad  when  it  is  over,  and  turn  away 
laughing,  wondering   whether  the  children 
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have  been  pleased  with  it.  You  never  feel 
as  if  you  were  listening  to  exact  statement  or 
could  grasp  precise  truth.  Mr.  Dixon  has 
something  to  tell  you  which  you  would  like 
to  know,  but  he  tells  it  in  a  way  so  exaggera- 
ted and  grotestjue,  that  you  are  never  sure 
whether  he  is  preaching  or  i*omancing. 
His  style  is  full  of  literary  tricks,  all  sensa- 
tional. If  he  has  to  make  the  simplest  state- 
ment, it  furnishes  occasion  for  allusions 
absurdly  remote  or  hopelessly  obscure ;  or  else 
for  a  scries  of  grand  comparisons,  beginning 
with  Ilomerand  ending  with  Brigham  Young, 
e.g.^  vol.  ii.  pp.  13G-7,  a  passage  too  long  to 
quote,  but  worth  referring  to  as  an  example  of 
Mr.  Dixon's  cyclopaedic  sweep,  which  would 
have  given  special  emphasis  to  the  expletive 
of  Dominie  Sampson. 

Mr.  Dixon's  idea  is  to  present  to  us  pictures 
of  the  conflict  of  races  on  the  North  American 
continent.  Beginning  with  the  Pacific  slope, 
he  pourtrays  the  conflict  of  the  White  Man 
with  the  Indian  Races.  His  scenes  arc  selected 
from  the  entire  period  from  the  days  just 
after  the  Spanish  conquest  until  the  present. 
Then  the  scene  changes,  and  we  suddenly  find 
ourselves  in  Louisiana,  spectators  of  the  con- 
flict between  the  white  man  and  the  negro. 
Again  the  curtain  rises,  and  we  find 
ourselves  in  San  Francisco,  studying  the 
problem  of  Chinese  immigration.  Under  each 
of  these  divisions  of  his  work  Mn  Dixon  has 
interesting  and  important  things  to  say.  The 
questions  springing  out  of  this  conflict — the 
intermixture  or  supercession  of  races — are  of 
vital  importance  to  both  the  present  and  the 
future  of  the  United  States.  They  largely  in- 
fluence present  legislation,  especially  through 
the  representation  and  the  ballot-box ;  and 
through  the  admixture  of  moral,  religious, 
and  social  ideas,  they  are  not  unlikely  to  exer- 
cise an  important  power  in  the  modifications 
of  race.  What,  in  Nood,  in  laws,  in  religion, 
will  the  United  States  be  a  century  hence  ? 
Mr.  Dixon's  book  raises  these  important 
questions  :  it  gives  interesting  information, 
it  abounds  in  shrewd  hints  and  sagacious 
judgments,  but  it  is  vitiated  by  its  maimer  of 
statement.  One  grave  defect  of  it  is  the 
fascination  which  abnormal  characteristics 
and  romantic  crime  seem  to  exercise  over  the 
writer.  As  in  his  *New  America,'  he  picks 
out  instances  of  fanaticism  and  crime  such  as 
are  to  be  found  everywhere,  but  are  specially 
plentiful  in  a  new  country,  under  such  con- 
ditions of  settlement  as  we  see  in  the  United 
States.  He  puts  these  upon  his  stage  in 
single  scenes,  and  says  nothing  to  counteract 
the  impression  that  they  are  not  normal 
tjrpes  ;  which  is  very  much  like  taking  typi- 
cal portraitures  of  English  character  from  the 
'Newgate  Calendar.'  Thus  the  real  value  of 
Mr.  Dixon's  delineation  is  reduced.  Without 
questioning  the  truth  of  his  representation, 
we  have  no  means  whatever  of  judging  of 
its  relation  to  the  geneml  state  of  society. 
As  is  usual  with  Mr.  Dixon,  he  has  a  great 
deal  to  say  about  the  relations  of  the  sexes, 
those  of  new  settlers  with  the  Indians,  of 
slave-owners  with  their  slaves,  of  the  Chinese 


with  Americans  and  Indians  especially  ;  as 
also  about  the  numerical  disproportion  be- 
tween the  sexes  in  some  bf  the  newer  States. 
The  problems  that  thus  arise  are  very  grave, 
and  demand  the  anxious  care  of  the  states- 
man, the  moralist,  and  the  Christian  teacher  ; 
but  we  should  have  been  glad  to  have  been 
spared  a  good  deal  of  Mr.  Dixon's  salacious 
recurrence  to  them.  Mr.  Dixon's  book,  in 
spite  of  its  great  literary  defects,  is  an  im- 
portant one.  It  raises  questions  of  great 
moment  and  is  interesting  in  many  of  its 
details.  When  Mr.  Dijjpon  forgets,  as  ho 
occasionally  does,  especially  in  the  second 
volume,  his  stage  attitudes,  and  forgets  him- 
self in  his  subject,  we  read  with  great  interest, 
and  regret  that  he  should  mar  the  effect  of 
his  literary  powers  by  tricks  of  the  pen  that 
he  has  no  need  to  employ. 

The  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  States  of  North 
America.  ^Bj  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft. 
Vols.  in.  and  IV.     Longmans  and  Co. 

The  successive  volumes  of  this  work  as  they 
appear  bear  out  the  more  favourable  impres- 
sion produced  by  the  second,  in  which  it  lost 
the  merely  encyclopaedic  character  of  the  first, 
and  assumed  a  place  of  importance  .in  connec- 
tion with  the  philosophy  of  history  and  of 
human  life.  As  the  plan  of  the  author  expands 
its  comprehensiveness  and  unjty  become  more 
evident,  while  his  ability  to  grapple  with 
such  a  series  of  problems  as  are  brought 
before  us  is  made  unmistakable.  He  has 
accepted  the  last  results  of  modern  culture, 
and  is  familiar  with  the  final  achievements  of 
science  To  us,  indeed,  he  sometimes  appears 
rash  and  hasty  in  accepting  as  proved  what 
are  mere  theories,  which  yet  await  final  con- 
firmation; but  his  zeal  i-arely  outruns  discre- 
tion in  the  use  he  finally  makes  of  either  the 
facts  or  the  theories.  In  the  third  volume  the 
author  has  advanced  to  the  great  subject  of 
the  mythology  of  the  peoples  of  the  Pacific 
States,  which  includes  the  philosophy  of 
language  as  well.  We  should  probably  have 
more  than  one  lance  to  break  with  him  in  re- 
gard to  his  philosophy  of  mythology  were  it 
more  detailed  and  more  fully  developed  ;  but 
the  value  of  the  mythological  and  linguistic 
facts  regarding  the  primitive  races  of  America 
is  independent  of  the  value  of  the  initial 
speculations.  The  importance,  magnitude,  and 
novelty  of  these  facts  are  equally  great.  The 
fourth  volume  is  devoted  to  monumental 
archteology,  and  includes  a  detailed  descrij)- 
tion  of  ail  mateiftal  relics  of  the  past  which 
are  known.  Two  chapters  on  the  monu- 
mental remains  of  South  America  and  the 
Eastern  United  States  give  an  illustrative 
completeness  to  the  author's  subject  pro|>er, 
which  is  of  very  great  value.  The  researches 
of  some  five  hundred  travellers  are  laid  under 
contribution  with  great  painstaking  and 
critical  acumen ;  and  as  the  author  tells  us 
that  he  makes  no  claim  to  personal  archeeo- 
logical  research,  these  are  the  authorities  upon 
which  he  relies.  The  result  is  a  more  encyclo- 
j)8edic  presentation  of  this  important  branch 
of  the  author's  great  subject  than  we   have 
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hitherto  possessed.     Mr.  Baldwin's  small  duo-  ed  a  welcome  excuse  for.  this  religious  andpt- 

decimo  volume  on  Ancient  America  has  been  thy.    Down  to  the  time  of  Edward  I.  thein 

the  completest  manual  of  American  Antiqui-  is  a    uniform  history  of  spoliation.    Their 

ties  up  to  the  publication  of  the  present  work,  money  contributed  largely  to  the    rebuilding 

Here  we  have  a  sumptuous  volume  of  eight  of  Westminster  Abbey,  just  as  the  fines  of  Dii- 

hundred    pages.    Another    volume    on   tra-  senter^  did  to  the  building  of  the  Mansiaii 

ditional  and  w^ritten  archaeology  is  to  follow —  House:  at  the  same  time  efforts  were  made 

which  will  lead  up  to  the  author^s  theories  to  convert  them  to  Christianity.     £dward  L 

concerning  the  origin  of  the  American  people  banished  them  from  the  realm ;  but  he  appro- 

and  of  Western  civilisation.     The  very  mag-  priated  their  homes  and  a  great  part  of  thdr 

nitude  of   these  volumes  restricts  us  to  this  property  to  himself,  while  the  convents  ap- 

mere    indication  of    the  fields  which   they  propiiated  their    valuable  libraries.     About 

traverse.     In  the  author  of  these  volumes,  16,000  quitted  England,  going  to  Spain,  Kd- 

Central  America  has  gained  an  interpreter  to  ly,  Africa,  and  the  East  and  for  two  cento- 

whom  it  ought  to  be  for  ever  grateful.     In  ries  no  Jews  were  recognised  residents  in  this 

addition  we  may  state  that  he  unites  a  fairly  country.     Their  readmission  seems  to  have 

picturesque  and  attractive  style  which  imparts  been  due  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  negotiated 

liveliness  to  his  narrative.     In  these  days  of  for   their  return  with  Manasseh  Ben  Israel, 

diffuse  reading  the  general  reader  may  turn  of   Amsterdam.     Burnet  tells  us  that  Cram- 

away  from  such  an  elaborate  work  as  this,  but  well  brought  over  to  England  a  company  of. 

to  the  Student  of  antiquities  an4  archaeology,  Jews,  and  gave  them  leave  to  build  a  syna- 

as  well  as  to  the  man  of  science  generally,  it  gogue.     Their  formal  establishment,  however, 

will  be  found  a  most  acceptable  gift.  was  not    accomplished   until    the   reign  of 

^,     ,       .  .     ,     ^     .  ,  ^.             «     ,^  Charles  II.    The    book   is  full    of    curioiw 

aketenes  of  AngJo-Jewish  History,     By  James  reading. 
PiccioTTO.    Triibner  and  Co. 

17-^^  f..^  ««,«^««  i,«^«r  .^.^^i,  «Kr.»4-   ♦!,«  T^^  History  of  Protestant  Missions  in  India 

Very  few  persons  know  much  about   the  /.         ^i  '     n                     *    •    ,.^/vn  ^    «o^i 

Jews  in  anv  of  the  lands  where  thev  dwell  ^^^'^  ^^^^  Commencement  %n  1700  ta  1871. 

Their  distinctive  characteristics-K)f  race,  re*-  ^,  ^^^  ^^•,^:  A.  Shekbino,  M.  A.,  LLJL. 

ligion,  and  social  life-are  almost  inviolably  Missionary  of  the  London  Missionary  Soa- 

pJJserved.    They  mingle  with  all  peoples^  ^^^  ^^^T  of  ge J^mv^^^^^^^^    Calc^t^ 

thev  become  incorporated  with  none.     They  m^i^       *   ^n  **  "*'*•"  ^       r     *  a«^*-. 

have  often    been    persecuted,    'peeled  and  iruDner  ana  oo. 

spoiled.'    We  know  them  as  keen  traders.  This  goodly  volume  of  nearly  five  hundred 

and  now  and  then  their  race  efiloresces  in  a  pages  is  another  testimony  to  the  extensive 

remarkable  genius  ;  but  their  religious  and  reading,  careful  and  judicious  accumulation 

social     exclusiveness    hinders    their     being  of  important  information,  and  fine  catholic 

known  either  to  history  or  to  their  contempo-  spirit  of  this  distinguished  missionary.    Not 

raries.  long  since  we  called  the  attention  of  our 

In  giving  us  some  sketches  of  their  history  readers  to  his  learned  work  on  Benares,  and 
in  England,  therefore,  Mr.  Picciotto  has  since  then  he  has  published  the  most  complete 
broken  ground  as  interesting  as  it  is  new.  view  which  exists  in  our  language  of  the 
Few  peoples  have  undergone  more  romantic  numerous  castes  of  Ind^a.  He  has,  in  the 
vicissitudes  or  are  better  worthy  of  study,  volume  before  us,  told  the  wonderful  and 
The  rise  and  history  of  the  Jewish  community  refreshing  'story  of  Protestant  misions  in 
in  London  alone  is  a  very  romantic  chapter  of  India.  The  narrative  is  written  throughout 
our  history.  Mr.  Picciotto  has  had  access  to  in  a  fine  tone  of  generous  recognition  of  all 
the  archives  of  the  older  synagogues,  which  the  work  and  workers  in  this  great  enter- 
were  almost  unknown  to  the  Jews  themselves,  prise.  Volume  after  volume  has  appeared, 
They  were  guarded  by  official  jealousy,  and  descriptive  of  the  various  epochs  ana  depart- 
written  in  Spanish,  Portuguese,  or  a  Jewish-  ments  of  Protestant  missions  in  the  Peninsula 
German  dialect.  He  has  also  made  researches  from  the  days  of  Ziegenbald  and  Schwartz  to 
in  libraries,  public  and  private,  and  in  family  those  of  *  Carey,  Mar»hman,  and  Ward.'  We 
records  ;  everywhere,  indeed,  where  infor-  have  had  the  marvellous  story  of  Choti 
mation  could  be  obtained.  His  labours  were  Nagpbre,  of  the  Karens  and  the  Kols.  The 
undertaken  for  the  'Jewish  Chronicle,'  and  garden  of  the  Lord  in  Southern  India  has 
took,  therefore,  the  shape  of  sketches.  We  been  often  pourtrayed,  and  the  work  done  in 
wish  that  he  bad  formed  the  purpose  and  Bengal  and  the  North  West,  in  the  Punjab  and 
adopted  the  plan  of  a  regular  history,  for  Madras,  has  been  specially  detailed  by  the 
which  he  has  many  qualifications.  We  can  representatives  of  vorious  missionary  societies, 
only  hope  that  the  interest  excited  by  the  Mr.  Shcmng  has  collected  his  information 
present  publication  will  induce  him  to  recast  from  all  these  sources,  and  has  given  us  a 
and  complete  his  materials  in  this  form.  succession  of  tableaux  of  extreme  interest  ; 

We  cannot  touch  the  rich  and  multiform  until  the  reader,  under  his  guidance,  travels 

contents  of  the  volume,  beginning  with  the  over  the  entire  field  of  British  India,  as  well 

early  history  of  the  cruel  persecutions  of  the  as  of  the  independent  states  from  Affghan- 

Jews    in     Englond,    under    the     misguided  istan    to  Travancore.      Our  author    always 

Christian  instinct  which  forgot  and  reversed  writes  clearly  and  often  eloquently,  and  the 

the  yearning  love  and  forgiveness  of  the  cruci-v  selection  of  material  is  judicious  and   well 

fied  Lord.     Apparently  their  wealth  furnish-  mastered.    The  work  of  thirty-five  societies  is 
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■  chronicled  with  extreme  care  and  patience, 
t  The  noble  catholic  spirit  which  prevails 
F  among  those  who  are  working  in  India,  side 
.  by  side,  in  their  grand  crusade  against  super- 
\  Btition  and  degradation,  and  in  the  vigorous 
'  attempt  to  promote  education,  moral  life,  true 
manliness,  and  Christian  character  has  trans- 
fused itself  into  these  pages.  The  principle 
of  classification  has  been  a  geographical  one  ; 
and  the  records  are  made  much  more  com- 
prehensible by  a  valuable  illustrative  map, 
m  which  the  work  of  the  various  societies  is 
laid  down  very  intelligibly.  At  the  close  of 
each  section,  brief  statistical  tables  are  ap- 
pended which  set  forth  the  results  of  mission- 
ary labour.  It  is  refreshing  that  one  who  has 
lived  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  India,  who 
weathered  and  recorded  the  results  oif  the 
great  rebellion,  should  now,  in  1875.  have 
such  heart  and  hope  for  the  future.  Taking 
his  stand  in  the  very  sanctuary  of  Hinduism 
he  can  say  confidently,  *  India  is  fast  losing 
its  ancient  landmarks.  Its  former  condition 
of  unprogressiveness  and  stagnation  is  rapidly 
disappearing  under  the  renovating  and  life- 
giving  influences  of  education,  civilisation, 
and  Christianity.'  After  enumerating  these 
results,  he  makes  bold  to  say,  *  It  is  beyond 
dispute,  that  the  most  prominent,  earnest, 
and  indefatigable  agencies  in  producing  these 
results  have  been  Protestant  missions,  which 
have  operated  like  a  regenerating  power  on 
all  classes  of  the  community.'  Considerable 
poitions  of  the  remarkable  testimony  of  Mr. 
Clements  Markham  to  Protestant  missions, 
published  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
are  here  introduced. 

The  volume  deserves  a  most  extensive  cir- 
culation, and  richly  repays  perusal.  The 
objections  to  missions  are  quietly  stated  and 
effectively  undermined.  The  difliculties 
which  the  missionary  has  to  encounter 
have  been  unfolded  by  this  writer  in  his 
other  treatises..  Here  he  details  a  work  of 
noble]  promise,  of  untiring  determination, 
and.  of  splendid  positive  fruit.  We  may 
rejoice  in  nearly  400,000  converts  and  in  a 
complete  army  of  native  evangelists,  in 
numerous  schools  and  colleges,  in  transla- 
tions of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  m  the  splendid 
results  of  Dr.  Duff's  experiment,  and  in  the 
indirect  consequences  of  missionary  zeal. 
But  objectors  are  never  weary  of  comparing 
these  triumphs  with  the  vast  population 
which  is  as  yet  untouched  and  unchanged. 
As  well  might  the  promise  of  the  spring  be 
scorned,  because  an  observer  can  see  only  the 
(hooting  of  a  few  catkins  and  may  count  his 
daisies  on  his  fingers. 

Mr.  Sherring's  review  of  the  whole  series  of 
facts  is  masterly,  and  his  suggestions  seem  to 
us  very  wise.  The  closing  appeal  on  the 
qualifications  needed  for  Indian  missionaries 
sounds  like  a  trumpet-call  to  the  mother 
country  to  send  her  best  men  to  carry  on  this 
work  of  stupendous  magnitude  and  incalcu- 
lable importance  to  the  well-being  of  the 
world. 

History  of  Musk  from  the  Christian  Era  to 


the  Present  Time,  In  the  form  of  Lectures. 
Designed  for  the  use  of  Students,  &c.  By 
Fredekick  Lottis  Ritteb,  Professor  of 
Music  at  Vassar  College.  William  Reeves, 
Fleet  Street. 

Professor  Bitter  has  carefully  studied  de- 
tails, but  he  can  also  rise  to  principles,  and 
writes  well  and  attractively.  He  is  full  of 
the  idea  of  the  capacity  of  music  to  teach 
and  to  elevate,  and  is  earnest  in  enforcing  it 
on  the  student,  giving  instances  and  anec- 
dotes illustrative  of  the  growing  desire  in 
these  days  to  gain  the  crown  of  reward  with- 
out undergoing  the  needful  labour.  He 
shows  how  different  it  was  with  the  old 
masters,  giving  us  in  the  process  excellent 
studies  of  Bach,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Men- 
delssohn, and  the  rest.  Ilia  criticism  of  Ros- 
sini we  regard  as  one  of  the  most  impartial 
and  discriminating  we  remember  to  have 
read  ;  it  gives  him  credit  for  power,  but 
shows  his  incapacity  to  rise  to  the  very  high- 
est reach  of  musical  sentiment.  We  regret, 
however,  that  Professor  Ritter  somewhat  fails 
to  do  justice  to  some  of  our  early  English 
composers,  Tallis,  Purcell,  and  others  being, 
in  our  idea,  inadequately  presented.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  exact  know- 
ledge and  the  high  idea  he  has  formed  of  the 
purpose  of  music.  He  allows,  too,  a  fine  in- 
stinct for  illustrative  biographical  details, 
using  them  with  great  tact.  His  sketches  of 
the  origin  and  development  of  the  madrigal 
and  opera  bouffe  are  veiy  interesting.  Though 
the  volume  is  very  far  from  exhaustive, 
being  really  more  of  a  scries  of  studies  of 
characteristic  productions  in  relation  to  the 
pn)ducers  and  their  periods,  than  a  complete 
history  of  music,  yet  we  can,  on  the  whole, 
safely  commend  it  to  students,  who  might 
readily  turn  away  from  a  more  pretentious 
effort.  But  we  should  not  omit  to  say  that 
those  who  would  like  to  supplement  Mr. 
Ritter  on  some  points  may  turn  with  profit  to 
the  pages  of  Mr.  John  HuUah  or  Mr.  Haweis ; 
and  certainly  some  of  liis  strictures  on  Wag- 
ner and  the  Wagnerites  demand  a  little  quali- 
fication, notwithstanding  that  he  admits  frank- 
ly the  great  merits  of  the  school.  We  should 
not  omit  to  add  that  the  sketchy  character  of 
the  book  is  exaggerated  by  the  writer  having 
discarded  chronological  order,  and  describea 
and  discussed  each  marked  line  of  musical 
development  by  itself. 

The  Roman  and  the  Teuton,  A  Series  of  Lec- 
tures delivered  before  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  by  Charles  Kingsley,  M.A. 
New  Edition,  with  Preface  by  Professor 
Max  MDller.    Macmillan  and  Co. 

Professor  Max  MUller's  preface  is  a  very 
tender  and  fervent  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
his  friend,  and  to  his  really  high  genius  in 
many  forms  of  literature.  He  frankly  admits 
the  defects  of  these  lectures  as  exact  and  sci- 
entific studies  in  history,  although  he  suc- 
cessfully vindicates  his  friend  from  some  of 
the  specific  objections  brought  against  him. 
He  testifies  to  the  great  moral  power  of  the 
lectures    in    exciting   interest    in  liistorical 
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studies  nnd  in  guiding  to  rig-ht  maral  judg-  hia  Indian  policy.     The  tangled  skein  of  ladi-  1 

ments.      The- book  is,  as    he    juatly    sdya,  an  finance  was  unravelled,  surpluses  took  tbt 

■  Kingaley's  tlioiiglita  on  some  of  the  moral  place  of  deficits,  in  military  matters  a  tooDd 

problems  presented  by  the  conflict  between  discretion  was  practiaed  whicli    brou^t  i 

the  Roman  and  the   Teuton.'     As   auch   wo  maximum  of  efficiency  out  of  the  resoarCM 

gladly  welcome  this  new  and  cheaper  edi-  at  the  Viceroy's  disposal,  and    hia   forei^ 

tion  of  it.     A  truer  and  more  wholesome  policy  was  distinguished  by  the  same  sonnd- 

book  was  never  written.  ness    and    sagacity,  and  by    a    comprehen- 

Tw="'Vou'"LiSJS"V6J;  '-''•"■  Tb.  p„ao,.m..mg  i™„i„n'wCicre 
inu  .uu.  uuu.,1,,  j-iuw,  auu  V  Hunter's  narrative  produces,  however,  u 
Dr.  Hunter  has  produced  a  readable  bio-  that  in  Lord  Mayo  England  had  a  Btatesnuu 
graphy  of  the  late  Viceroy  of  India.  His  task  who,  as  few  other  public  men  have  dona,  ei- 
waa  a  comparatively  simple  and  evidently  a  hibited  a  harmonious  blending  and  co-open- 
congcnial  one,  for  Lord  Alayo's  attractive  in-  tion  of  the  gifts  and  graces  of  a  whoUj 
dividuality  drew  .to  liim  the  affectionate  re-  healthy  man.  Manliness  was  above  all  other* 
gards  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  his  characteristic,  and  the  strength  and  vigour 
Hia  career  was  one  of  almost  unchecked  sue-  which  that  enabled  him  to  display  in  hispnb- 
ccss  ;  and  his  death  took  place  at  a  time  lie  work  was  mingled  in  private  with  a  con- 
when  he  was  in  the  full  blaze  of  a  well-  eideratiQn  for  others,  and  an  unaffected  mod- 
earned  fame.  It  recjuircd  little  art,  therefore,  eaty  of  bearing  which  endeared  him  to  all. 
to  make  an  interestmg  work  out  of  materials  Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen,  in  a  long  letter  to  Dr. 
which  his  life  offered,  and  Dr.  Hunter  has  Hunter  on  the  Indian  lefflslation'  of  Lmd 
succeeded  in  doing  that.  Tlie  only  fault  we  Mayo,  printed  in  the  second  volume,  sunu  up 
can  find  with  hia  volumes  is  the  dispropor-  his  character  in  the  following  pregnant  aen- 
tionate  amount  of  space  devoted  to  the  late  tencc:  'I  hope  you  will  succeed  in  making 
Viceroy's  Indian  career  as  compared  with  the  people  understand  how  good  and  kind,  how 
earlier  part  of  his  life.  The  Irish  adminia-  wise  and  honest  and  brave  he  was,  and  what 
tration  of  Lord  Naoa,  which  was  Lord  Mayo's  frealmesa,  vigour,  and  flexibility  of  mind  he 
{K>litical  and  administrative  triuning-ground,  brought  to  bear  upon  a  vast  number  of  new 
IS  touched  very  lightly.  The  vigilance  and  and  difficult  subjects.'  Dr.  Hunter  has  snc- 
flrmness  that  nlii{)ed  the  Fenian  rising  in  its  ceeded  in  doing  this,  and,  though  by  dint  of 
bud  descn-ed  fuller  consideration  than  it  re-  numerous  repetitions,  he  boa  helped  to  con- 
ceives, and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  firm  the  general  opinion  in  favour  of  the  la- 
other  work,  l>oth  legislative  and  admiuiatra-  mcnted  Viceroy  oa  one  whose  name  England 
tive,  dona  by  Lord  Mayo  as  Irish  Secretary,  will  not  willingly  let  die. 
Tbs  biograplitr  wu,  no  doubt,  tampmd  by  ^.j,, j,  g^^  ^    ,,„„  .  c,™»,«i,.«  ani 

h,B  to  .vo„ld,,cu«,o«.m^wh,oh  party  ele-  ;,„„„„  Wonna.o.T,.  Hatdoh.  With 
menta  and  party  apint  might  cuter,  and  to 
devote  liimaelf  mainly  to  the  elucidation  of 
the  Viceroy's  Indian  career.  The  first  por- 
tion of  the  work  traces  rajiidly  and  pleasantly  TJiis  work  is  one  of  apecial,  almost  uniqne. 
Lord  Mayo's  early  Irish  life,  and  shows  us  the  interest.  It  presents  us  with  many  letters 
wholeaome  home  influences,  in  which  there  from  Sir  David  Wilkie,  Sir  "Walter  Scott, 
was  an  clement  of  genuine  though  unobtru-  Charles  Laiub,  Leigh.  Hunt,  Euata.  Canova, 
sive  piety,  under  which  his  character  was  de-  Mrs.  Ople,  Misa  Mittord,  Mrs.  Barrett-Brown- 
veloped.  His  entrance  into  public  life  as  ing,  and  others  equally  distinguished;  let- 
member  for  County  Kildare,  his  Parliament-  ters,  too,  tliat  are,  for  the  moat  part,  familiar 
ary  career,  in  which  he  appeared  more  solid  and  characteristic  in  a  high  degree.  But, 
than  brilliant,  hia  experience  and  work  as  over  and  above,  it  invites  us  at  once  to  study 
three  times  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  are  a  rare  genius  and  to  witness  a  tragedy.  Hay- 
all  despatched  in  little  over  a  hundred  pa^es  don  had  the  faculty  of  drawing  others  round 
of  the.firat  volume,  and  the  remainder,  with  him,  of  calling  forth  their  sympathy  and  ad- 
the  whole  of  the  second,  is  then  devoted  to  miration  and  aervicc,  and  yet  he  as  cer- 
his  brief  bnt  brilliantly  successful  Indian  ad-  tainly  infected  his  beat  friends  with  a  doubt 
ministration.  On  this  subject  Dr.  Hunter  of  hia  capacity  to  bear  himself  sensibly  in  the 
only  confirms  the  common  view.  Public  midst  of  practical  affairs.  Even  Sir  David 
opinion,  long  before  the  Viceroy's  assassina-  Wilkie,  a  true  friend  and  believer  in  his  ge- 
tion,  had  come  to  be  unanimous  in  applaud-  nius,  often  finds  himself  implicated  and  awk- 
ing  the  wise  and  vigorous  policy  of  Earl  wardly  circumstanced,  and  is  constantly  utter- 
Mayo.  Mr.  Disraeli  never  showed  his  know-  ing  significant  words  that  may  Ije  construed 
ledge  of  men  to  more  advantage  than  when  as  warnings;  begging  htm  now  to  continue 
he  selected  the  comparatively  unknown  Irish  a  little  longer  at  some  piece  of  uncongenial. 
Chief  Secretary  to  succeed  Lord  Lawrence,  money-yielding  work,  and  again  imploring 
The  clamour  which  at  first  greeted  the  ap-  him  to  refrain  from  rash,  intemjierate,  and 
(lointmcnt  Bul>sided  under  the  influence  of  uncalled-for  attacks  on  others.  With  the 
thestranggoodsense,administrativecapacity,  Itoyal  Academy  Ilaydon  remained  at  feud, 
and  wide  knowledge  of  men,  manifested  in  gratuitously  exposing  what  he  conceived  its 
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stupidities,  even  after  it  had  shown  its  vill-  withstandin);   his  impracticable  self-willed- 

"  ingneBS  to  forget  the  past  by  exhibiting  one  neaa,  he  often  discovered  the  inner  secret  of  a  ' 

of  his  pictures.     Combined  with  impatience  man's  purpose.   This,  foreiamplc,  isremarlca- 

of  others'  views  in  matters  of  art,  and  nnre-  bl;  dccisiTC : — 

Heved  Bcorn  for  timidity,  weakness,  or  sliuf-  '  I  do  not  know  tlint  I  like  Aleemon  Gre- 
fling,  he  had  the  tenderness  of  a  woman,  was  vilie's  brother  [the  late  Mr.  CharFcs  Orcville) 
almost  heroic  in  hin  devotion  to  hit)  friendu,  so  well  as  moat  people.  He  is  a  fussy  man,  too 
as  witness  his  brotherly  care  for  Keats  and  fond  of  meddling,  and  affects  to  be  so  very 
his  filial  regard  far  Wordsworth.  But  he  was  diploroktk.  He  has  that  contemptible  ten- 
eosily  moved  from  his  first  feeling  by  a  fresh  deney  in  a  man  of  telling  little  womanish  tea- 
set  of  circumstances,  as  seen  in  his  later  let-  table  lies — as  George  II.  said  of  Lord  Chester- 
ters  in  retereucc  to  poor  Leigh  Hunt,  where  field — which  makes  mischief  in  families, 
affection  has  almost  wholly  yielded  to  scorn  D'Oraay  tells  me  Grerille  keeps  a  regular 
for  the  weaknesses  of  the  man,  weaknesses  daily  journal  of  everything  he  sees  and  hears, 
which  would  have  been  easily  excused  had  he  If  lie  does,  God  help  his  friends,  for  if  he  re- 
not  become  successful  and  famous.  One  trait  cords  as  he  talks,  he  will  put  down  a  great 
in  Haydon  is  very  beautiful, — the  childlike  deal  of  what  he  neither  hears  nor  sees,  but 
simplicity  which  he  maintains  in  the  midst  of  suspects.' 

his  early  success,  when  he  was  the  'rage.'  His  son  has  done  this  work  well;  with 

when  the   '  Jerusalem '  brought  dukes  and  clearness,  insight,  and  instinct  for  interesting 

earls  to  his  rooms,  and  when  it  seemed  as  ana  and  anecdote;  and  if  he  charges  a  little 

though  he  was  to  outwit  the  Academy  and  to  too  decisively  sometimes,  we  can  easily  for- 

found  a  great  school  of  historical  painting,  give  it  for  the  filial  devotion  that  prompted 

Still  he  wrought  hard,  was  as  watchful  as  the  warmth.     Haydon    is    now    before    the 

■  ever  over  his  scheme  of  schools  of  design,  of  world  at  full  length;  and,  in  spite  of  some 

which  he  was  the  originator;  and  when  the  self-will  and  impmcticableness,  he  figures  as 

great  world  turned  away,  as  it  would  from  a  true  genius  and  high-souled  man,  a  faith- 

any  other  '  show,'  he  went  on  patiently  for  ful   friend, — in  a  single  word,  a  poet  and 

long  without  tacking  to  catch  a  fair  wind,  till  patriot. 

neglectcanenponhimln  tho  torn  ot  .bso-  j,      ^       ,  ^    ^             .        p,i„„  jr„„ 

luto    ».nt.     E..n    thon    he    b.m    lumselt  „^  n/cmM..      16SS-1847.     E.liled  W 

Woly.    Sl.llcon..dcrmg  what  ho  l..d  done  ^^^^^  ^^            |„^  Esoculioner  of  the 

tor  high  art  in  England  dunngthe.oninetee,  Conrt  of  JuBtioo  ot  Pari..  Two  Vol..  Chatlo 

years,  the   number   of   distinguished    artists  ,  ,y.    . 

who  had  studied  under  him— all  the  Land-  *"^  "inaus. 

seers  amongthem— the  liberality  of  judgment  .This  is  a  family  monograph  that  is,  wc  sup- 
he  had  shown  in  dircctingtheir  true  paths,  and  pose,  unique.  It  is  the  history,  by  the  last  of 
the  great  works  he  had  put  forth,  how  sad  it  his  race,  of  five  generations  of  public  execu- 
b  to  rend  these  extracts  from  his  diary:—  tioners  and  ot  the  notalile  executions  which 
„,,.,,                   .      ,         .        ,  ,  ,  they  performed.      ('  Performed,'  liowever,  as 

'  Obliged  to  go  out  in  the  rain,    I  left  my  ■'[jj^  j^  executions  is  a  word  as  wanting  in 

room  with  no  coals  in  it,  and  no  money  to  .jrecision  as  when  applied  to  funerals ;  wc  sadly 

buy  any.    _              wsnt  a  word  for  both.)    Such  a  work  might 

'Arose^in   the   greatest   distress;    prayed  easily  pass  into  a  recital  of  revolting  butcher- 
earnestly.  jgg_     q'j,g  efiitor,  however,  avoids  this  mis- 
T       T           .  ■      -i.r  ,,    1  take,  and,  on  tbrf  whole,  keeps  his  hook  freu 

'Not   a   shiUing  m   the   world.     Walked  from  the  horrors  of  his  profession,  and  fills  it 

about  the  streets.     I   was  so  full  of  grief  I  ^jtj,  ],i9torical  and  personal  allusions,  which 

could  not  ka^e  eunanled.  it  at  home.  ^^^   f„n  p(  interest,  and  some  of  which  are 

1          .                      ' "' '    ,.       .                 .  ,  not  without  value  to  the  historian.     Ttie  en: 

Arose  in  an  agony  of  feelmg  from  want.  ception  is  in  the  diary  of  Charles  Henri  8an- 

~r       ■        „      .,,„,,  son-t-the  great  Sanson — during  the  Keiim  of 

'  In  the  greatest  distress.    Merciful  Godl  Terror.     One  does  fairly  sicken  at  the  terse 

that   Thou   should'at   permit   a   being   with  matter-of-course  record  of  daily  cxecution^ 

thought  and  teehng  to  be  so  racked! '  ranging  from  half-a-dozen  to  between  fifty 

He  was  repeatedly  in  prison  for  debt,  and  and  sixty  at  once,— the  butcliery  Iwing  so 
thus  lost  season  after  season,  when  the  uniform  that  the  diary  records  as  a  remarka- 
ligiit  was  good.  On  one  occasion  the  officer  ble  exception  a  solituiy  execution  on  one  par- 
wus  so  struck  with  him,  and  with  tlie  exnrea-  ticular  day.  Now  and  then  details  :ire  ^ven, 
sion  of  his  head  of  Lazarus,  that  he  could  not  as  when  the  King  and  the  Queen  and  Madame 
take  him  away,  and  accepted  his  promise  to  Elizabeth,  Danton  and  his  companions.  Mad- 
come  at  a  giveu  time  to  the  attorney's.  Not  ame  Holand,  Charlotte  Corday,  and  other  no- 
a  hand  was  held  out  to  him,  but  for  years  he  labilities  were  executed.  The  diaries  arc  iu- 
remained  sanguine  that  success  would  come,  diciously  compressed,  and  are,  to  a  geat  dc- 
tliat  the  wave  of  fashion  would  turn  back  gree,  purged  of  what  is  revolting.  The  San- 
and  enrich  him.  But  it  was  not  to  be,  and  son  family  was  of  noble  descent,  and,  to  the 
after  unparalleled  suffering  he  died  by  his  last  of  the  executioners,  its  representatives 
own  hand.  What  has  surprised  us  much  in  were  men  ot  culture  and  kindly  feeling.  In 
carefully  rending  his  letters  and  table-talk  is  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  established  at 
the  shrewd  and  incisive  way  in  which,  not-  Abl>evillc,  '  belonging  to,  the  high  and  rich 
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bourgeoisie.'  Nicolas  Sanson,  in  the  seven- 
teeth  century,  was  a  very  eminent  geogra- 
Eher,  of  European  fame.  In  1638,  when 
ouis  XIII.  was  at  Abbeville,  he  honoured  the 
geographer  by  becoming  his  guest.  The  first 
of  the  profession  to  which  this  singular  book 
is  dedicated  was  Charles  Sanson,  bom  in  1635. 
He  was  in  the  army  ;  fell  from  his  horse 
when  quartered  at  Dieppe,  and  was  carried 
into  a  house  outside  the  walls,  where  he  be- 
came enamoured  of  Marguerite,  the  daughter 
of  his  host.  He  so  far  committed  himself  be- 
fore he  knew  his  host's  occupation  that  ulti- 
mately lie  had  to  marry  the  girl,  and,  as  a 
condition,  to  accept  the  father's  profession  of 
executioner.  A  singular  autobiographical 
record,  apparently  genuine,  tells  the  details. 
It  became  a  kind  of  social  necessity  that  the 
son  should  take  up  the  profession  of  the  fa- 
ther. The  last  of  the  race,  the  editor  of 
these  memoirs,  was  dismissed  in  1847,  and 
happily  had  no  son.  He  has  since,  he  tells 
us,  lived  in  retirement  under  an  assumed 
name.  We  cannot  quote  any  of  the  interest- 
ing details  of  the  book,  which  is  largely  a 
romance  of  great  criminals  ;  biographical 
sketches  being  given  where  either  the  social 
position,  the  political  actions,  or  the  roman- 
tic adventures  of  the  hero  of  the  executioner's 
axe  justified  it.  When  one  thinks  of  the  his- 
torical personages  who  in  France  have  suf- 
fered during  the  last  two  centuries,  the  ^reat 
interest  of  these  records  may  be  imagined. 
One  thing  that  impresses  us  is  the  brutality 
of  many  of  the  punishments  inflicted — of  the 
diabolical  tortures  to  extort  confession,  and 
of  the  still  more  diabolical  ingenuities  by 
which,  with  the  cord,  the  axe,  the  sword,  the 
faggot,  or  on  the  wheel,  men  were  done  to 
death.  No  savage  tribe  could  surpass  in 
atrocity  the  legal  punishments  of  the  first  na- 
tion in  Europe  until  the  guillotine  was  in- 
vented. Its  humane  jwojector,  for  it  was  not 
really  invented  by  the  man  whose  name  it 
bears,  was  impelled  by  the  most  compassion- 
ate of  fecings  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  of  all  instruments  of  capital  punishment 
t  is  the  noost  merciful.  Interesting  details 
of  the  invention  are  here  given.  It  is  re- 
markable that  Charles  Henri  Sanson  was  sum- 
moned to  aid  in  the  exhibition  of  the  new  in- 
vention to  Louis  XVI.,  who  suggested  impor- 
tant improvements  in  the  knife.  The  next 
time  they  met  was  on  the  scaffold,  when  Louis 
was  its  victim.  We  can  hardly  say  that 
a  book  on  such  a  subject  is  lively  reading,  but 
it  is  marvellously  divested  of  what  might 
seem  necessary  horrors,  and  is  full  of  interest- 
ing and  important  information  which  appa- 
rently may  be  substantially  relied  upon. 

Goethe  and  Corona  SchrOter. 

Vor  Uundert  Jahren.  Mitth^ilungen  uber 
Weimar,  Goethe  vnd  Corona  Schroter  aus 
den  Ta^en  dcr  Genie-Periode.  Festgahe  zur 
Sakularfeier  von  Goethe^s  Eintritt  in  Wei- 
niar,  7  Nov.  1772.  Von  Robert  Keil. 
Zwei  Bande.  Leipsig:  Verlag  von  Veit 
&  Co.     1875. 

These  two  volupes  are  intended  to  com- 


memorate the  opening   of  Goethe's   life  in 
Weimar,  the  centenary  of  which  was  on  the. 
7th  November  last.     However  we  may  de- 
precate the  extremes  to  which  the  Germans 
carry  the  fashion  of  centenary  observances, 
which  they  no  longer  confine  to  commemo- 
rating the  birth  and  death  of  their  great  men, 
but  seek,  through  them,  to  keep  ^cen  the 
memory  of  the  different  epochs  of  their  livei 
as  well,  we  need  not  be  too  critical  of  an  im- 
pulse which  has  given  us  these  two  pleasant 
little  volumes.    Yet  the  impression  their  pe- 
rusal leaves  on  the  reader  is  by  no  means  one 
of  increased  respect  or  admiration  for  Ger- 
many's greatest  poet.    They  tell  the  story  of 
a  love,   faithful   and  tender  through  many 
years,  but  too  fitful  to  last  in  the  case  of 
Goethe,  and  which  at  length,  in  the  case  of 
Corona,  was  mellowed  into  feelings  of  tender 
friendship  before  her  death.    It  is  impossible 
to  retain  the  old  veneration  for  Goethe  when 
we  see  him  professing  equally  passionate  de- 
votion at  the  same  time  to  the  Frau  von  Stein 
and  Corona  SchrOter.    This  is  the  revelation 
made  to  us  here,  given  in  Goethe's  own  writ- 
ing ;  and  there  cab  be  little  doubt  that  for  a 
time  he  had  a  genuine  passion  for  the  ^ift«d 
and  lovely  musician  who  realised  the  ideals 
of  some  of  his  most  famous  characters,  and, 
during  the  early  years  in  Weimar,  occupied 
so  large  a  space  in  his  thoughts  and  life.     In 
the  first  of  the  two  volumes  we  have  a  copy, 
printed  here  entire  for  the  first  time,  of  Goe- 
the's diary  from  the  year  1770  to  1782.     It  b 
a  valuable  document  for  the  light  it  throws 
on  Goethe's  Weimar  career  and  on  his  char- 
acter.    Not  that  there  is  anything  really  new, 
but  there  are  many  illustrations  of  Goethe's 
familiar  characteristics — his  untiring  indus- 
try, great  laboiiousness,  the  width  and  variety 
of  the  interests  which  occupied  him,  and  the 
spirit  in  which  he  did  his  work  in  those  early 
years.     What  is  new  is  the  information  re- 
garding the  poet's  relations  to  Corona.     It  is 
impossible  to  doubt  the  reality  and  power  of 
the  passion  for  the  intellectual  artist,  the  first 
German    Iphigenia,    and    one  of    the  most 
attractive  of  German  singers,  who  is  closely 
associated  with  German  poetry  and  German 
art.     And    as    Goethe    fled  from    his    own 
passion,  and  after  his  journey  to  Italy  had 
succeeded  in  obliterating  her  image  from  his 
heart,  so  that  he  was  able  to  think  and  speak 
of  her  with   indifference  and  coldness,   we 
have  a  fresh    illustration  of    the    sensuous 
impressibility  which  Goethe  was  seemingly 
able  to  silence  at  the  word  of  command. 

The  second  volume  is  wholly  devoted  to 
Corona,  and  tells  the  talc  of  her  public  and 
private  life  in  a  fresh  and  agreeable  fashion. 
It  is  a  naiTative  interesting  on  its  own 
account ;  but  of  course  a  more  vivid  interest 
attaches  to  the  parts  illustrating  the  Weimar 
life  and  the  relations  of  Corona  with  Goethe. 
All  the  world  knows  the  exalted  selfishness 
of  the  great  poet,  and  the  disclosures  of  these 
volumes  bring  it  into  more  vivid  relief  than 
ever.  It  was  an  odd  idea  to  glorify  the 
opening  period  of  his  public  career  by  the 
publication  of  such  a  record  ;  but  to  the  Gcr- 
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inans,  (Goethe  is  so  much  of  a  god,  that  his 
very  imperfections  are  dear  to  them.  The 
fate  of  Corona  may  not  have  been  so  sad  as 
that  of  Frederica  of  Esenheim,  who  loved 
the  poet  more  after  his  desertion  of  her.  and 
devoted  herself  to  perpetual  worship  oif  her 
ideal,  because  *  the  heart  that  had  once  lo^ed 
Goethe  must  love  none  other ;'  but  the  story 
does  not  assuredly  increase  the  respect  we 
feel  for  the  great  poet. 

L\fe  of  Bobert  Gray,  BUhop  of  Cape  Town 
and  Metropolitan  of  SotUh  Africa.  Edited 
by  his  Son,  the  Rev.  Chakleb  Gray,  M.A. 
Two  Vols.     Kivingtons. 

This  work,  we  are  sorry  to  Bay.  is  another 
instance  of  the  small  object  held  close  to  the 
eye,  shutting    out   the    whole  world.     The 
writer,  very  nearly  related,  idolises  Bishop 
Gray,  speaks  of  him  as  perfect,  as  '  the  great- 
est bishop  of  recent  times,  * — and  we  all  know 
what  that  implies,   utter    incompeteifce    to 
be  trnthful,  because  unable  to  discriminate. 
To  paint  all  in  white  is  as  ruinous  as  to  paint 
all  in  black  ;  either  spread  over  a  large  sur- 
face soon  wearies  the  eye.     Bishop  Gray  had 
abilities,  and  many  good  qualities — he   saw 
clearly  in  some  directions,  and  was  true  to 
what  he  believed ;  but  he  allowed  his  Church 
to  think  for  him,  and  held  that  she  had  a 
monopoly  of  the  truth.  He  was  pious,  earnest, 
most  assiduous  in  practical    work ;   deeply 
concerned  for  others ;  but  he  would  see  only 
one  way  of   redemption   for  them — by  the 
communion-table  of  the  Church  of  England. 
And  his  High  Churchism   led  him  to  great 
excesses  ;  he  would  have  subdued  the  State 
to  the   Church,  and   he  had  enough  of  the 
bigot  in  him  to  have  persecuted  for  conscience' 
sake,  though,  perhaps,  he  would  himself  have 
willingly    suffered    had     need    been.     His 
name  is  so  associated  with  that  of  Bishop 
Colenso  that  in  future  it  is  likely,  if  remem- 
bered at  all,  to  be  so  chiefly  in  that  relation, 
and,  unfortunately,  he  shows  but  poorly  in  it, 
as  a  self-sufficient  hater  of    heretics.     His 
narrowness  and  liis  spite  everywhere  appear ; 
liis  biographer,  apparently,  fancying  that  his 
zeal,  too  often  without  knowlege,   may  be 
mistaken  for    humility  and  devotion.      He 
does  not  mince  his  words  either ;  and  in  the 
many    controversies    into  which  he    thrust 
himself,  his  cause  did  not  lose  by  reserve  in 
the  use  of  plain,  and  sometimes  even  offensive, 
terms.     Such  words    as    *  infidel,'  *  heretic,' 
'unbeliever,'  *  impertinent  iutermeddler, '  are 
not  seldom    resorted  to.     He   says    at  one 
place  of  the  Privy  Council  that  *  in  that  body 
all  the  enmity  of    the  world   against    the 
Charch  of  Christ  is  gathered  up  and  em- 
bodied;' which  is  a  very  odd  i>osition  for 
such  a  one  to  take,  seeing  that  the  Privy 
Council,  on  the  only  intelligible  theory  of  a 
State  Church,  is  but  a  section  of  the  said 
State  Church ;  that  is,  a  section  of  the  nation, 
administering  in  ecclesiastical  matters.    But 
even  while  he  spoke  thus  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, ho  summarily  used  the  word  *  Dissenter ' 
as  a  term  of  contempt,  which  shows  that  a  cer- 


tain kind  of  consistency  did  not  find  favour 
in  his  eyes.  We  respect  the  earnestness  of 
the  man,  but  do  not  like  his  spirit.  Some- 
thing, however,  may  be  owing  to  the  style 
of  his  biographer,  which  is  most  inapt.' 
Detail  ci'bwded  'on  detail,  and  what  might 
have  been  readable  and  interesting,  if  con- 
densed into  due  proportion,  is  simply  tedious 
and  burdensome.  Save  to  a  section  of  High 
Church  ]>eople  we  cannot  recommend  it  as  a 
model  or  readable  biography. 

Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  By  TnoMAS 
Lewin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  Third  Edition. 
Tvio  Vols.     George  Bell  and  Sons. 

It  was  to  the  disadvantage  of  Mr.  Lewin's 
work,  upon  which  he  tells  us  he  had  bestowed 
the  labour  of  forty  years,  that  almost  simulta- 
neously with  its  publication  the  *  Life  of  Paul, ' 
by   Conybeare    and  Howson,  appeared.      It 
was  impossible  but  that  the  two  works  should 
be  judged  comparatively,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  verdict,  both  of  scholars  and 
of  general  readers,  was  in  favour  of  the  latter 
work.     Mr.  Lewin  is  a  writer  of  excellent 
scholarship  and  unwearying  painstaking,  but 
he  lacks  the  picturesque  power,  the  vivlda  vis 
animi  of  his  competitors  ;  and  inasmuch  as 
to  this  both  added  a  scholarship  of  a  very 
high  kind,  their  great  work  f^und  very  much 
favour  and   rapidly  passed   through  several 
editions.       Characteristically    enough,     Mr. 
Lewin  was  only  stimulated  to  endeavours  to 
make  his  work  in  all  material  respects  equal  to 
its  rival,  and  in  all  other  practical  ways  to  im- 
prove it.     This  sumptuous  edition,  profusely 
illustrated,  is  the  result ;  and  it  is  something 
that  such  has  been  the  appreciation  of  Mr.  Lew- 
in's work  that  it  has  reached  a  third  edition. 
We  cannot  go  into  a  detailed  criticism  of  its 
comparative  merits,  we  can  only  speak  of  two 
or  three  general  characteristics.     And.   first, 
in  common  with  the  work  of  Messrs.   Cony- 
beare and  Howson.  it  sCems  to  us  greatly  to 
overlay  its  subject  with  incidental   matter. 
The  fashion  of  our  day  to  build  pyramids  for 
memorials    is    somewhat    appalling.     Every 
allusion  is  made  matter  of  ^a  substantive  dis- 
cussion or  of  a  pictoraj  illustration.     Thus 
Paul  must  have  passed  the  burial-ground  of 
Corinth ;  in  it  the  famous  courtesan  Liiis  was 
buried, — a  sufficient  reason  for  one  engraving 
of  her  portrait   and  another  of  her  tomb; 
just  as  Professor  Masson  is  enshrining  Milton 
in  the  entire  history  of  the  Common weath.  so 
Paul  is  enshrined  in  the  entire  civilisation  of 
his  day.    The  sense  of  proportion   is  lost  ; 
instead  of  the  symmetrical  development  of  the 
man   liimself.  he  is  made  a  lay  figure  for  all 
the  clothes  that  can  be  hung  upon  him.  These 
Lives  are   dictionaries  of    Biblical   matters. 
This  is.  we  think,  both  an  artistic  and  a  popu- 
lar mistake. 

Mr.  Lewin  has  simply  brought  together 
all  the  material  concerning  Paul  and  his 
times  that  can  be  collected.  Ho  has  sub- 
mitted it  to  careful  critical  examination; 
has  investigated  every  question  to  its  last 
issue,  and  has  therefore  provided  a  repertory 
of  information  about  Paul  which  will  be  rich 
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in    materials  for  all    students, — and    these  Hcrr  Hebich  was  a  missionarjr  in  Sonthen 

illustrated  in  a  very  high  style  of  antiqaariaii  India,  sent  out  by  the  Basle  Missionary  Soci- 

research  and  of  art.  ety.  and  for  tncnty-flvc  years  did  faithful  and 

Mr.  Ijewin  is   an    authority    on    Biblical  useful  service.    He  was  a  man  of  singulaTde- 

chronology,    as    his    '  Fas^  Sacri '    attests,  votednesa  and  faitli,— literally  '  in  season  and 

With  this  he  has  in  this  work  taken  great  out  of  season '  seeking  to  make  men  know 

pains,  and   in   this  field   he   is  very  strong,  and   love   Jesus   Clirist.     He  was  somewhat 

VVe  cannot,  however,   eulogise  the  narrative  eccentric  and  independent,  and  occasionally 

and   graphic  power   with   which  Mr.   Lewin  not   wise   in   judgment;  but  few  men  hate 

writes.     He  is  always  intelligfcnt,   but  he   is  been  more  fearless  and  indomitable  or  self- 

almost   always  dull.     He   never   glows   with  sacrificing.     He    seems  to  have  acquired  an 

enthusiasm   or   soars   in   imagination.     In   a  amaiing  inflnence  over  the  natives,    and  to 

plain,' business  kind  of  way  he  works  on  from  have  left  behind  him  a  venerated  name.    The 

beginning  to  end.    Wc  must,  therefore,  ac<  memoir  is  somewhat  prolix  in  its  details,  but 

cept  Mr.   Lewin's  work  as  a  storehouse  of  it  is  a  stimulating  record  of  what  a  man, 

materials    rather    than  as  a  historical  pic-  thoroughly  diujotcd,  may  do.    Colonel  Halli- 

ture.     As   such    it    is    of    great — we   might  day,  who  knew  Hebich,  has  been  moved  by 

almost     say   unsurpassed — value.      But    the  his  admiration  of  bim  to  give  us  his  memoir 

portraiture  and  age  uf  Paul  have  to  be  de-  in  an  English  translation.     He  merits  hearty 

lineated  yet.     Wc  should  welcome  an  artist  thanks,  Cor  the  seeds  of  great  inspiration  are 

who  could  use.    as  simple    accessories,  the  in  it. 

abundant  materials   collected  and  prepared,  FourYeart^  Campaign  m  India.     By  William 

and  dclmeate  the  grea    Apostle  as  he  really  Baylor.    Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

was,   the  great  central  figure  of   the    new  = 

religious  world  which  he  so  largely  created.  Mr.  Taylor  (lid  a  work,  in  some  respects,  re- 
sembling that   of  Hebich.   the  characteristic 

My   Toatk,   hy    Sea    and    Land,   from    1800  difference  between  the  two  men  being  that  of 

to  181B.     By  CnAHLES  LoFrra,  formerly  the    energetic  American    revivalist   and   of 

of  the  Roynl  Navy,  late  of  the   Coldstream  the  energetic  German  pietist.     Mr,  Taylor  ii 

Guards.     Two  Vols.     Hurst  and  Blackett.  a  man  ot  masculine  thought  as  well  aaof  vig. 

We  have  not  often  mot  with  a  more  inter-  *"^^^  hand.    He  is  great  in  revivals,  and  be 

eating  record  than  this.    Mr.  Loftus  entered  <letail8  results  of  his  labours,  wbicli  are  anal- 

ns  a  lad  as  midshipman  on  board  one  of  his  "P""^  *"  t^o^e  of  Mr.  Moody  in  England. 

Majesty's  ships,  and   saw   naval  service  from  J^rnst  Rieuihel,  the  Sculptor,  and  the  Lemaiu 

180B  to  the  close  of  the  great  war.     He  was  of  hit  Life:  an  Autobiography  and  Memoir. 

present  at  the  burning  of  the  French  fleet  by  By    Akdreab     Oppbrm.\ns.       Translated 

Lord  Cochrane  in  the  Basque  lloada ;  at  the  from    the    German    by  Mrs.    J.   Stuhoe. 

miserable  Walchcren  enterprise;    at  Lislwn.  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

where  he  got  leave  of  absence  andi-isitcdhis  „„  .             "    .  ,      ,  t,-        .    ,      - 

brother,  who  was  in  Wellington's  army.     He  ^^"f  "'™"'^al  <>f  Rietschel.  of  whom,  a1- 

r  twice  dined  with  the  Great  Duke,     f'l'*'',^''  V.^i^^^'u  ^"^  "" " ' 


and  hod  the  distinction  of  bespattering  him 


;,  but  little  is  known  in   this  country. 


With  mud  in  a    humting    expedition.      He  charactensed  by  much  intellectual  and  moral 

cruised  a  long  time  in  the  Mediterranean,  ""l^^i^-    i"  "<ldition  to  the  German  sentiment 

and,  of  course?  saw  a  good  deal  of  active  ser-  ?''"^'»  8"fi"sesit,  and  which  has  agrcat  charm 

vice.    He  afterwards  served  in  the    North  >or  ms.  "ictfhel,  as  he  reveals  himself  in  his 

Sea;  then   was  ordered  to  America  and  the  ^tobiography,  was  a  man  of  beautiful  soul. 

West  Indies.     On  the  breaking   out   of   the  His  early  poverty  and  aspirations,   hia  flhal 

American  wa.  he  took  part  in  several  engage-  KnU'^moss  and  liiS  feelings  on  entering  upon 

ments  with  American  ships.     After  a  IhSrt  ^'^  <="^"'  '"»  relations  toltauch— his  master, 

stay  on  knd,  where,  with  his  usual  luck,  be  h'3«rtistic_ successes,  wi.d  his  notices  of  his 

■     ■  ■        ■     s  sporting  adventures,  he  was  '"r."*.™''  *'?f^''-  ?">  "',^  "'*''  exquisite  s-- 


appointed  aide-de-camp  to  the  Duke  of  Clar- 


plicity  and  beauty.     We  do  not  care  so  much 


ence,  and  attended  him  at  St.  James's.    He  for  "err  Opnermann's  continuation.  Tliebook 

had  a  dangerous  fall  from  the  rigpng  to  the  *"^  charmed  us  very  much. 

quarter-deck,  which  led  to  his  relinquishing  Itaae  Watt»:  hit  Ltfe  and  Writing)  ;  hit  Home* 

the  sea  and  getting  a  commission  in  the  Cold-  and  Friend*.     Heligious  Tract  Society. 

stream  Guards.  Ultimately  his  illness  resulted  «     tt     .  i                -i  j  ■  ■    ,-,      ,  .„. 

In  I0I.I  blmdne..,  in  I84«.    Nothiag  c.n  ex-  ,  .?■''  "T"  ''"  '^•'V)'i  I?"  W'  ot  Wuis 

ceed  the  mode.t,  and  good  t«.te  ot  tl.ese  re-  ^■"^Sre«  ^i"-.  "l  ""  "n  "  ■?  •  .tjle  th.l 

collection.,  .nd,  ..  till,  lelate  to  the  n.o.t  "}>"f«,  vi^.ou^  u,d  mtotc.t,nB.     He  hu 


Mitring  tiim  of  our  lii.tory,  the,  m  (oil  ol    '"'™  W"*;  n"""'",  mecdote,  quotation, 
IntoratiiiB  incident  .nd  exciting' .dvonture.    »<I  o'""'!- i"  •  "r, 'kd  u    »,,.  „d  ont 


equal  degree.    As  he  justly  s__._. 
'resh  records  of  honoured  men  are  necessary 


The  Hfc  of  Samiid  Hehieh.     By  Two  of  his  from   time   to    time.     The   best   biographies 

Fcllow-I-abourers.     Translated    from    the  wear  out.    At  any  rate,  men  of  the  past  need 

\    German  by  Colonel  J.  G.  Halliday.     See-  to  be    etimated    in    their    relation    to    the 

ley,  Jackson,  and  Halliday.  present ;  the  life  of  a  man  of  letters  especially. 
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Mr.  Hood  has  done  this  service  for  Watts  Swedenborg's  family.     Another  section  con" 

very  lovingly  and  very  successfully.     We  can  sists  of  about  a  hundred  letters  selected  from 

commend  this  biography  much  more  heartily  Swedenborg's  correspondence  for  forty  years ; 

than  we  could  some  things  that  Mr.  Hood  has  another  of  documents  concerning  his  private 

written.    We  have  read  it  with  much  interest,  property;  another  of  documents  concerning 

It  leaves  little  to  be  desired  in  relation  to  the  his  official  life  in  the  College  of  Mines  for 

manifold    gifts    and     works    of    our    groat  thirty  years;  another  of  his  public  life  as  a 

hymnologistf    whose  comparative   claims  to  member  of  the  House  of  Nobles ;  another  of 

stand    first  among    English    siugcrs  of  the  documents    concerning    him    as  a    man    of 

sanctuary  are  strongly,  but  we  think  success-  science.     An  appendix  of  nearly  150  pages 

fully,  urged.     Our  chief  qualification  of  it  is  gives  us  biographical  notices  of  as  many  of 

that  Mr.  Hood  seems  to  minimise  Dr.  Watts's  his  contemporaries.     Altogether  the  volume 

Nonconformity,   as  if  he  were  ashamed  of  is  one  of  curious  interest.     Its  hero-worship 

that,  and  that  he  is  apparently  ashamed  of  notwithstanding,  much  might  be  culled  from 

his  own  name,  which  does  not  appear  on  the  it. 

title-page.  Mr.   M'Cully's  *  Swedenborg  Studies '  con- 
sists of  a  dozen  miscellaneous  chapters,  some 

A  Fine  Old  English  Gentleman,    Exemplified  ^f  them  only  remotely  conected  with  Sweden- 

in  the  Life  and  Character  of  Lord  Colling-  ^org,  e.g.,  Mary  Magdalene ;  the  Christhood  of 


reprinted 

Lord  Collingwood's  character  abundantly  Repository.'    They  are  criticisms  very  fairly 

justified  the  designation  which  the  title  of  wntten  by  an  ardent  disci{)le. 

Mr.  Davies's  book  gives  to  him,  and,  as  ex-  frj.    ni.  u        a  *    ^  n       •  *   •   • 

,  .t ..  ^  I  ^       'i.  •    ^  11  T  •     'x    1        i.'  ^M  (Jhaldean  Account  of  Genesis :  contmmna 

hibitcd  here  it  is  really  grand  in  its  beauti-  ^^  Descrlpthn  of  the  Creation  the  FaU  of 
ful  simplicity,  unselfishness,  and  bravery  of  j^  the  Deluge,  the  Totter  of  Babel,  tL 
the  highest  mora^  onler.  We  do  not  how-  y,  .^  ^  ^  pltUarch*  and  Nhnrod;  Bahy. 
ever,  much  like  Mr.  Davies  s  treatment.     He        7     •       'kt  r?  j    r        ^      ^  ^i     ^^   1 

.   rt  '      xu  X  •«.  •        *.     I  •  1        u  i.      '4.^  Ionian   Fables,  and  Legends  of  the   Gods; 

tells  us  that  it  is  not  a  bioffraphy ;  but  neither         >.    _     ..^     /^'      •/._     ^  r    ^-  *•  t> 

is  it  what  he  calls  it— a  *  studv  '  that  is  in  the  •^'^^'^  ^^^  Cuneiforjn  Inscriptions.  By 
18  it  wnat  lie  cans  It  a  stuay,  tnat  is  in  tno  George  Smitii.  With  Illustrations.  Samp- 
artistic  or  ludicial  sense  of  the  tei-m.     It  is        „^„  j  ^^  ^^-i  ^^  ' 

,.,       i  ,  .i  _xi  •        1  son  Low  and  Vo. 

more  like  a  funeral  sermon  than  anything  else, 

with  its   extended  *  uses '  and  fervent  pane-        Mr.  Smith's  researches  are  producing  such 

gyric ;  criticism  gives  place  to  commendation  rapid  and  brilliant  results  that  this  second 

throughout.     We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Davies  volume  follows  the    *  Assyrian  Discoveries ' 

in  his  estimate  and  admiration  of  the  man,  within  a  few  months.     We  can  hardly  exag- 

but  we  wish  that  he  had   embodied  it  in  a  gerate  the  interest  and  importance  of  the 

higher  historical  and  critical  form.  opening  chapters  of  these  new  archaeological 

n  4  '      41,    T  '^       ji  ni.        *      *-  records.      As  is  known,    arrowhead  tablets 

Documents  concerning  the  I jife  and  Character  of  r      ^    i    „         ^^  .^  1  *•         •       *i        t»  'i.*  iT 

Emanuel  SuedenUrg,  Collected,  Translated,  M^g^cum  from  t™ 

SS.Vv^''*?^   fl^  ?•   V    ^"^^^  ^'^'^  discoverics,--Sir  Henry  Rawlinsonlnd  othcre 

c  ^V^L   ^t  i'        n    mn^?.^  M  ^-  . .  having  added  largely  to  those  brought  home 

Swedmhorg  Studies,     By  Kichard  M  Cully.  |,y  Mp^  Layard.     Mr  George  Smith,  sent  out 

James  opiers.  ^^  ^^^    ^DtiWy  Telegraph, »   and  sanctioned 

English  Swedenborgians  are  certainly  inde-  and  aided  by  the  Trustees  of  the  British 

fatigable    in   their  use  of    the  press — their  Museum,  has  added  invaluable  -literary  trea- 

propaganda  indeed  has  from  the  first  taken  a  sures.     The  gradual  decipherment  of  the  in- 

literary  form,  and  in  this  they  are  worthy  of  scriptions    has    followed    their    acquisition, 

all  praise.     They  subject  their  dogmas  to  the  Mr.   Smith  is  placed  by  Sir  Henry  Rawlin- 

most  severe  of  all  intellectual  tests.     There  son  at  the  head  of  Assyrian  scholars.     He 

is  moreover  in   Swedenborg  such  a  singular  knows,  therefore,  how  to  find  as  well  as  how 

combination  of  intellectual  power,  scientific  to  interpret.     He  is,  as  our  readers  may.be 

acquirement,  spiritual  moonshine,  or  insj)ired  aware,  now  prosecuting  a  new  expedition  of 

lunacy,  that  his  writings  are   interesting  to  discovery  among  the  debris  and  unexplored 

cultured  minds,  notwithstanding  his  hallu-  parts  of  the  magnificent   library  of  nearly 

cinations.  20,000   tablets,  collected  by  Assurbanipal  in 

The  first  of  these  volumes  consists  of  a  the  eighth  century  before  Christ.     Assurbani- 

great  variety  of  interesting  documents  which  pal  was  the  grandson  of  Sennacherib.  He  was 

illui^trate  both  the  biographical  history  of  the  voluptuous  Sardanapalus  of  the  Greeks. 

Swedenborg  himself  and  the  general  history  but  seems  to  have  been    a  great  lover  of 

of  his  time.     These    are   classified.     First,  literature.     Ho  was  not  the  founder  of  the 

under     the     head    *  General     Biographical  library  at    Nineveh,   which   was    the   work 

Notices,'  we  have  accounts  of  Swedenborg  of  Assur-nazir-pal,   who  built  Babylon ;  but 

from  various  letters  and  memoirs.     Under  the  he  collected  its  chief  treasures.     He  seems  to 

head  *  Swedenborg's  Ancestry,'  &c.,  we  have  have  brought  together  from  every  quarter  all 

a    series  of    documents,    including    twenty  the  tablets  that  he  could  procure  relating  to 

letters  of  Bishop  Swedborg,    with  extracts  the    history    and    literature    of    the    older 

from  his    autobiography,  all   bearing  upon  monarchy  of  Babylon ;  and  where  he  could 
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not  acquire  originals  he  had  copies  made. 
The  library  was  lodged  in  the  palace  at  Nine- 
veh, now  the  Mound  of  Eonyunik — opposite 
Mosul — and  its  ruins  have  been  explored  by 
Mr.  Smith,  who  has  brought  many  of  its  treas- 
ures to  England,  and  is,  at  the  present 
moment,  on  his  way  to  acquire  more.  There 
is,  according  to  Mr.  Smith,  clear  demonstra- 
tion that  some  of  the  transcripts  made  by 
Assurbanipal  were  made  from  originals  as  old 
as  from  fifteen  to  twenty  centuries  before 
Christ — as  old  that  is  to  the  time  of  Abraham ; 
so  that  we  are  obtaining  access  to  the  oldest 
known  literature  of  the  world — and  are  able 
to  read  myths,  legends,  poems,  histories,  and 
laws  written  in  the  time  of  the  Patriarchs. 

It  is,  we  say,  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  these  records  in  their  bearing 
upon  histoiy,  comparative  mythology,  eth- 
nology, and  the  historical  character  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis.  Unfortunately  the  tablets 
of  Assurbanipars  library  suffered  in  the 
destruction  of  the  city,  And  are  much  broken 
and  mutilated.  The  translations  that  Mr. . 
Smith  gives  are,  with  few  exceptions,  frag- 
ments, often  without  any  coherence,  but  he 
has  already  effected  some  wonderful  restora- 
tions, and  is  not  without  hope  that  many 
of  the  tablets  may  be  completed  from  as  yet 
undeciphured  fragments  already  in  the  British 
Museum,  or  from  fresh  treasures  to  be 
brought  home.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  the  entire  civilised  world  has  an  interest 
in  the  result. 

Mr.  Smith's  i*enderings  are  consequently 
tentative.  With  the  candour  and  the  careful- 
ness of  a  true  scholar  he  propounds  many  of 
them  as  such,  and  corrects  the  interpretations 
of  his  former  volume  by  revised  readings, 
which  enlarged  reconstructions  through  the 
discovery  of  fresh  fragments  have  enabled. 

The  result  is  of  intensest  interest  to  Bibli- 
cal students.  Legends  of  the  creation  and 
the  fall,  of  the  flood,  and  of  the  builders 
of  Babel — and,  above  all,  the  legend  of  Istu- 
bar,  or  Nimrod,  have  already  been  discovered, 
some  of  them  full  of  details  whicli  leave  no 
doubt  about  their  reference  to  the  identical 
events  recorded  in  Genesis.  If  these  tablets 
should,  _by  any  happy  find  of  Mr.  Smith  or 
others,  ever  be  restored  to  their  completeness, 
we  shall  have  a  contemporary  literature  of 
the  times  of  the  Patriarchs  from  the  literary 
centre  and  capital  of  the  old  world  with 
which  to  compare  the  history  of  Moses. 
Years,  perhaps  generations,  of  archaeological 
and  historic  criticisms  are  clearly  before  us  in 
this  particular  field.  We  cannot,  in  justice  to 
Mr.  Smith,  go  into  any  details  of  these 
legends,  nor  into  any  exact  computation  of 
their  bearing  upon  the  Scripture  history; 
indeed,  discovery  anS  interpretation  have  not 
yet  proceeded  far  enough  to  enable  any  certain 
judgments.  Closing  a  chapter  on  the  tenta- 
tive results,  Mr.  Smith  justly  and  modestly 
says,  *  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sub- 
ject of  further  search  and  discovery  will  not 
slumber,  and  all  that  I  have  here  written  will 
one  day  be  superseded  by  newer  texts  and 
fuller  and  more  perfect  light.'     Indeed,  once 


and  again  Mr.  Smith,  with  the  scrupulousness 
of  a  true  scholar,  administers  rebukes  to  rash 
interpireters,  such  as  Bishop  Colenso.  who, 
from  very  imperfect  data,  leap  to  hasty 
generalisations.  Enough,  however,  has  been 
deciphered  to  set  the  dignity  and  rationalness 
of  the  Bible  histories  in  a  very  advantageous 
light. 

We  should  add  that  the  legends  of  extra 
Biblical  character,  deciphered  in  part  by  Mr. 
Smith,  are  of  intensest  interest  to  compara- 
tive mythology  and  folk-lore. 

Clearly  a  distinct  step  has  been  taken  in 
Biblical  illustrations,  compared  with  which 
the  interest  of  almost  every  other  is  subordi- 
nate. To  be  thus  introduced  to  Babylonian 
literature  fifteen  centuries  before  Christ,  to 
the  very  centre  of  the  thought  and  life  from 
which  the  literature  and  religions  of  the 
Semitic  races  have  sprung,  is  a  discovery  of 
intensest  literary,  scientihc,  and  theological 
interest.  We  can  only  hope  that  Mr.  Smith's 
researches  will  be  successful  in  completing  the 
tablets,  of  which  he  has  here  deciphered  the 
fragments,  so  that  their  clear  and  indubitable 
light  may  be  thrown  upon  both  the  sacred 
records  and  the  problems  of  early  history. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Smith  is  connecting  liis  name 
imperishably  with  the  greatest  archaeological 
achievements  of  our  generation. 

Two  Trips  to  Gorilla  Land  and  the  Cataracts 
of  the  Congo.  By  Kichard  P.  Burton. 
Two  Vols.     Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Captain  Burton's  volumes  excite  in  us  only 
a  languid  interest.  It  is  not  easy  to  warm 
over  again  cold  meat,  and  Captain  Burton  has 
not  very  successfully  resuscitated  the  enthu- 
siasm and  freshness  of  his  ten-year-old  diary. 
That  it  has  been  kept  in  his  desk  for  that 
period  is  a  presumption  against  any  very 
special  interest  attaching  to  the  journeys  that 
it  records.  Accordingly  we  find  ourselves 
incontinently  skipping  page  after  page  of 
monotonous  details,  and — must  we  say  it  ? — 
some  chapters  of  material  suspiciously  like 
padding.  Captain  Burton  was  on  ground 
comparatively  familiar;  he  had  no  adven- 
tures ;  the  Gaboon  and  the  Congo  have  been 
repeatedly  visited;  both  w^ere  the  common 
resorts  of  slave-traders,  and  are  settlements  of 
Portuguese  and  French  traders.  Captain 
Burton's  volumes,  therefore,  are  valuable 
simply  for  ethnological  and  geographical 
verifications,  as  being  the  records  of  observa- 
tions by  an  acute  and  experienced  African 
traveller.  He  verified  some  of  M.  du  Chaillu's 
statements  about  the  gorilla  and  the  gorilla 
country,  and  he  points  out  the  exaggerated, 
not  to  say  imaginative,  character  of  others  ; 
but  he  does  not  in  any  way  modify  the  general 
verdict  which  the  intuitive  judgment  of  du 
Chaillu's  readers,  and  subsequent  information, 
has  pronounced  upon  his  book.  We  do  not 
exactly  like  the  tone  of  Captain  Burton^s 
book.  He  loses  no  opportunity  of  sensuous 
allusion,  and  is  altogether  destitute  of  the 
high  tone  of  either  appreciation  or  hopeful- 
ness which  an  English  gentleman,  uot  to  say 
a  Christian,  should  evince  when  speaking  of 
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races  so  abject  as  the  Fans.  He  thinks  much 
of  the  denunciation  of  slavery  by  Englishmen 
a  sickly  sentiment ;  but  inasmuch  as  any 
return  to  slavery  is  impossible,  ho  advocates 
a  system  of  negro  emigration,  which  he  thinks 
is  now  becoming  possible.  He  has  nothing 
better  to  say  about  missionaries  than  to  fill 
a  chapter  with  reminiscences  and  anecdotes 
of  Koman  Catholic  missions  on  the  Congo. 
He  is  emphatic  in  making  a  distinction  be- 
tween Dr.  Livingstone  the  traveller  and  Dr. 
Livingstone  the  missionary.  In  the  latter 
capacity  the  illustrious  cnisader  against 
slavery  wins  only  a  sneer.  One  would  like, 
however,  to  test  the  sentintent  created  by  the 
missionary  by  comparison  with  that  created 
l)y  Captain  Burton.  We  know  the  enthusi- 
asm produced  by  the  single-minded,  phi- 
lanthropic, and  Christian  aims  of  the  one. 
We  cannot  conceive  either  enthusiasm  or 
elevation  from  a  traveller  whose  tone  rises  no 
higher  than  the  level  of  this  book.  Mr.  Win- 
wood  Reade  may  be  wortliy  of  the  high 
commendation  which  Captain  Burton  bestows 
upon  him  for  his  *  noble  candour  *  in  pub- 
lishing the  *  Martyrdom  of  Man.'  It  is  a 
sufficient  indication  of  Captain  Burton's  senti- 
ment of  travel  that  he  can  thus  commend  one 
of  the  most  audacious,  not  to  say  ribald, 
atheistic  books  of  this  generation,  while  he 
has  only  a  sneer  for  the  Christian  philanthro- 
py of  Livingstone. 

Exploj'atiffns  in  Australia  ;  with  an  Appendix 
on  the  Condition  of  Western  Australia.  By 
John  Forrest,  F.U.G.S.  Illustrations  by 
G.  F.  Angas.     Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Closely  following  upon  the  exciting  expedi- 
tion of  Colonel  Warburton  from  Adelaide  in 
Southern  Australia  to  the  De  Grey  station  on 
the  Western  coast — a  journey  of  4000  miles, 
occupying  eighteen  months  —  come  these 
journals  of  three  important  journeys  of  ex- 
ploration made  by  Mr.  Forrest.  The  first 
journey,  in  1869,  was  from  Perth,  N.E.  and 
E.,  and  was  undertaken  on  the  report  of  some 
natives  concerning  remains  of  white  men,  to 
<liscover,  if  possible,Ithe  fate  of  Dr.  Leichart's 
expedition  in  1847,  a  journey  which  proved 
fruitless  save  in  the  additions  to  our  topo- 
graphical knowledge  which  it  made. 

The  second  journey,  in  1870,  was  more 
arduous.  Starting  from  Perth,  Mr.  Forrest, 
following  in  the  track  of  Mr.  Eyre  in  1840, 
traversed  the  entire  distance  to  Adelaide 
along  the  shores  of  the  Great  Bight,  enduring 
considerable  hardships  and  perils — often  in 
extremity  for  want  of  water,  and  once  or 
twice  having  to  defend  the  party  from  attacks 
of  the  natives.  This  journey  contributed  very 
valuable  information  concerning  the  country. 

Tlie  third  journey,  in  1874,  started  from 
Geraldton,  a  few  miles  north  of  Perth,  and, 
taking  a  direction  N.E.  and  E.,  after  very 
arduous  experiences,  struck  the  telegraph  line 
a  little  above  the  Peak  Station. 

These  three  journeys  give  Mr.  Forrest  a 
high  place  among  Australian  explorers.  He 
does  little  more  than  reprint  his  journals — 
which  are  replete  with  that  kind  of  useful  in- 


formation which  will  constitute  the  data  Tor 
further  colonisation.  There  is  not  much  of 
adventure  to  interest  general  readers — there 
is  a  necessary  sameness  in  the  diurnal  records 
of  spinifex  and  thirst ;  but  Mr.  Forrest's 
experiences  are  noted  down  with  careful 
accuracy  and  commendable  modesty.  A 
valuable  report  of  the  state  of  Western 
Australia,  by  Governor  Weld,  is  added,  and 
some  long  details  of  speeches,  &c.,  at  public 
receptions,  which  might  have  been  spared. 

Mr.  Forrest  is  a  type  of  explorer  of  which 
we  may  be  proud,  and  his  book  contributes 
materially  to  our  knowledge  of  the  interior 
of  the  continent  which  our  colonisation  has 
hitherto  only  fringed.  Conclusions  respecting 
the  arid  and  uninhabitable  character  of  much 
of  the  interior  seem  established. 

Arahistnn;  or,  the  Land  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 
Being  Travels  through  Egypt,  Arabia,  and 
Persia,  to  Bagdad.  By  William  Perry 
Fogg,  A.M.,  Author  of  '  Round  the  World,' 
'Letters,'  &c.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Bayard  Taylor.     Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor — 
who.  if  we  mistake  not,  himself  needed  at  one 
time  the  aid   of    another  to  introduce   the 
account  of  some  striking  journeyings  of  a 
compositor — has  been  very  generous  towards 
Mr.  Fogg.     If  he  undertook  to  write  at  all  a 
preface  to  a  volume  of  Eastern  travel,  surely 
be    ought  to   have    done   something    more 
adequate.     If  Mr.  Fogg's  book   meets  with 
favour,  it  will  not  be,  we  think,  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor's  effort.     But  Mr. 
Fogg    might  as  well,   perhaps  better,   have 
stood  on  his  own  feet.     When  he  has  once 
quitted  beaten  paths,  he  writes  with   great 
force  and  attractiveness.     He  has  the  '  open 
eye,' and  eke  the  Yankee  *  cheek.'     He  can 
meet    a    pasha  on    his    own    ground,    and 
question  him  unflinchingly  ;  and  is  not  '  put 
out '   by  trifles.      But    generally    he    really 
manages  by  his  dash  to  get  hold  of  some  fresh 
fact ;  and  what  we  admire  in  him  is  that,  to- 
gether with  these  qualities,  he  has  the  knack 
of  finding  the  best  side  of  foreigners.     Our 
readers  will  admit  there  is  something  Yankee 
in   the  process,  but  there  is  a  heartiness  in 
this  record   of  it  that  is    refreshing.      *At 
the  close  of  the  play,   the  majority  of  the 
games  being  against  me.  on  vne  occasion   in 
Damascus,  I  called  the  attendant,  and,  being 
the  losing  party,  I  proposed,  according   to 
Western  notions,  to  pay  the  score.     This  my 
Arabian  friend  at  first  strenuously  opposed,  but 
I  insisted  ;  and  holding  out  to  the  servant  a 
dozen  or  more  silver  coins  of  various  denomi- 
nations,  from    a    piastre    (five    cents)   to   a 
mejeide  (about  a  dollar),   I  pointed    to  the 
narghUehs    and  coffee,    and    by  pantomime 
told  him  to  take  his  pay.     Having  no  de- 
finite idea  of  the  proper  charge,  I  should 
have  been  entirely  satisfied  if  he  had  chosen 
the  largest  coin  in  my  hand.     To  my    sur- 
prise he  selected  a  two-piastre  piece.     Think- 
ing that    he  might    have   made  a    mistake, 
I   again     pointed    to    the    table,    narghilehs, 
and  coffee,    and  held  out  my  hand  to  him 
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to  take  the  proper  eam.    But  he  only  made  plessant  tr&vellin);  camptmion  whom  we  nhalt 

a  low  Balaam,  and  held  up  the  trifling-  coin  dc  glad  again  to  meet. 

M   all    right.'     The   best   part  of   the   book  Trnrd,  U  Portu!;,d.     By  Joira  LATonCBE. 

1,  that  concemLngBagdaa:  and  those  who  ^y;  ,^  Illustrations   by  the   Right    Hon.  T. 

wiBh  to  learn  about   that  romantic  citj   and  ^„^^„„   Estcocet       (WardT   Ivock,    and 

the  ways  of  thepeepe  there  could   not  do  „.,           ^                 .  j    '■^          '     ^^      ,^^j 

better    than  consult  -ArabiaUn,'  which    ,n  J^^-^^j^^f  Mr.  Latouehe's  fresh  and  instnic- 

i^t  "1  '^  ""'-g"''g«°"?  ''"'^•"g'  "  "  letter  i^^  ,^^^   ^j  ^.^j^^  jj,  ^^^^„„  ^i,,,  ^1,^ 

book  thou  many  we  get  frem  Amenca.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^j;^^,  eontemporaries,  we  spoke  witli 

Amon^    the    Zulut    and     Amatongat:     with  such  high  commendation  in  our  last  number. 

SkeUha  of  the  Nalica,  thHr  Language  and  It  is,  in  respect  both  of  independent  observa- 

Cuttoms  ;  and  the  Countrv,   Pradiictt,   CU-  tion  and  frtslmess  and  freedom  of  style,  one 

mate.  Wild  AnimaU,  Ae.    Being,  principal-    of  the  best  books  of  travel  of  the  year. 

ly,  CoDtributiouB  to  Magouuca  and  News-  The  Story  of  the  Jubilee   hmgen,   wOA  their 

papers.    By  the  late  David  Lesi-ie.    Ed-  SoTigi.     (Ilodder  and  Stoughton.)     This  is  i 

ited    by    the    Hod    W.    H.    Dkummond.  compressed    and  improrcd    liistory  of    the 

Second  Edition.    Edinburg'h:  Eduionston  remarkable  experiment  and  success  of  the 

and  Douglas.  Jubilee  Singers,  brought  down  to  the  present 

„.      „           ..',          .     ..    .      ,                     ,  time,  with  the  addition  of  a  considerable  num- 

The  first  edition  of  this  book  was  on  'In  (,„  of  now  songs,  including  'John  Brown's 

Memonam  '  volume,  pnnted  for  private  circu-  Body,'  the  '  Lord's  Prayer,'  and  several  other 

lation.     It   IB   BO  full   of   intelligence,  useful  of  the  pieces  with  which  the  first  set  of  Singeri 

information,  and  general  interest,  that  wo  are  electrified  every  audience.    The  Singers,  with 

very  glad  that  it  has  been  given  to  the  public,  goi„c  changes  in  their  eorph  arc  in  England 


Hr.   Leslie    went   to   Natal   when   a    child; 


again.    They  were  unable  ti 


entered   into  business   as  a  merchant  at  Dur-  ^^^^   demands  for  their  presence  on  their  first 

ban,  but  took  to   hunting  and  trading  with  ^.5^5,    ^^d,  comraendably  anxious   to  supple- 

the  native  tnbes  of  the  North;  whereby  he  n,ent   their   great   service   to   the   «dmir»ble 

acquired  an   intimate  acquaintance  with   the  institution  for  educating  their  race  at  Nash- 

Zulus,— their   politics,    manners,    modes  of  ^.;,i.  (],(.„  jiave  paid  a  second  visit  to  Eng- 

thought  and  life,  Ac.,— which,  perhaps,  was  Und  and  are  having,  we  believe,  great  success, 

unsurpassed.     With  a  considerable  degree  of  This  volume  is  in  every  way  nn  improvement 

scientific    knowledge,    a   vigorous   intellect,     ^p„^  t,,^  q,^^ ^^g  ^  companion   to  th«r 

and  a  ready  and  graphic  pen,  ho  became  a  ^^^^  ^^^ok  for  Kortliem  Italy.  Messrs.  T. 

valuable  interpreter  of  Zulu  to  England  and  Q^oke  and  Sons  have  [published  A  Touritt'* 

Europe.     Mr.    Drummond,    in   his    work   on  jjandbook   tor   .Soutliem   Italy  (Hodder   and 

'The   Large   Game   and   Natu.-al   History  of  stoughton),  wliichcomeatolian.I  just  in  Ume 

South  and  South-Eaat  Africa,' bears  testimony  f^^  ti,e  season.     The  former  volume   ended 

to  Mr.  Leslie's  great  knowledge  and  experi-  ^m,   Florence  ;  the  present  comprises  the 

ence.     The     papers    here    collected— about  rest  of  Ihe  Peninsula.      All  t ho    nccessarj 

fifty  in  number— relate  to  all  kinds  of  matters  jnfonn„tion   aliout  monev,   luggage,   routes, 

connected  with  Zulu  hunting,  Kaffir  doctors,  ^^      jg    pvcu.     Necessary    hrevily    reduces 

roarrisge,  the  Tsetse,  Kaffir  charactera  and  dcacrintiou,  but  nil  that  the  tourist  will  care 

customs,  bunting  journals,  with  one  or  two  ^^^  ^^^  is  indicated,  and  information  is  given 

tales,  Ac.     They    have   considerable   literary  sufficient  for  intelligent  appreciation, 
merit,  and   convey  -a   good   deal  of   reliable 
and  valuble  information.    Mr.  Leslie  died  at 

the  early  age  of  thirty-five.  

Three  Monlht  in  the  ^fditerrancan.     By  Wal- 
ter CooTE.     Edward  Stanford. 

The  Mediterranean  is  not  so  familiar  to  us  -         1          -      > 

aa   to  make  the  interest  of   a  l)ook  alwut  it  Inlroduet'ion  to  theStudyoJ iHUmntionalLaa. 

depend  entirely  upon  what  the  writer  brings  Designed  aa  an  Aid  in   Teaching   and  in 

to  it.     It   has   still  its   towns  and   coasts  of  Historical  Studies.    By  Tueodoue  D.Wooi^ 

which   ordinary  readers   know  but  little  and  siiv,  late  President  of  Yale  College.     Re- 

aro   glad   to   know   more.     Mr.  C'oote  sailed  printed  from  the  Fourth  American  Edition, 

from  Liverpool,  touched  at  Gibraltar,  Genoa,  Samjison  Low,  Harston,  and  t'o. 

Leghorn,  and  Pisa,  Naples,   Messina,  Alcxan-  Dr.  Woolsey's  very  liigh   reputation  as  a 

dria,  and  Cairo,  the  Levant,  Constantinople,  jurist  has  carried  his  able  work  on  Intemo- 

Smyma,  Greece,  3Ialt&,  Tunis,  and  Carthago ;  tional  Law  into  a  fourth  edition.    It  has  be- 

and  he  tells  us  what  he  saw  with  modest  come  tlic  text-book  on  the  Hul>j<H;t  on  both 

intelligence  and  vivacity,  and  with  consider-  sides  the  Atlantic,  and  that  in  virtue  of  the 

able    descriptive    power.    His    little    book  ample  information  and  judicial  impartiality 

pretends    to  no  more    than  impreuiojtt    dt  which  are  the  chanctcrislics  of  its  eminent 

voyage,  but  it  is  a  very  pleasant  Iraok  to  read,  author. 

It  is  a  good  deal  more  tlian  a  reproduction  of  This  fourth  edition  ha.s  been  revised ;  the 

guidebooks.    The  individuality  of  the  writei  treaties  brought  down  to  the  preaent  time; 

enters  into  all  that  he  describes.    He  is  a  and  a  note  discussing  the  case  of  the  Virgin- 
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iuM  added,  in  which  8pain  is  justified  in  the  into  concatenations  of  detail — a  humour  that 

capture  of  the  Virginius  on  the  high  seas,  not  slides  easily  either  into  sentiment  or  pathos, 

only  on  the  ground  that  she  was  really  a  Span-  and  a  warm  charity  that  finds  points  of  inter- 

ish  vessel  falsely  bearing  ^an  American  flag,  est  in  characters  hardly  interesting  in  them- 

but  on  the  higher  ground  of  self-protection,  bcItcs.     All  this  is  found  in  the  present  vol- 

which    justifies    the    seizure   of    any  vessel  ume,    which  is  almost  as    picturesque    and 

known  to  l>e  engaged  in  violating  its  laws.  graphic  as  Mr.  Rowe's  former  works,  notwith- 

KsmyB  on   Social  Svhjects.      By    Matthew  standing  that  the  subject  is  precisely  of  the 

jAes  HioginsC  Jacob  Omnium').    With  ^^\^  ^^'"P^  '""^  *^  the  side  on  which  he 

a    Biographic    Sketch   of  the  Author   by  "«."?Vy  ^"^  ^^  ,«f,^^f  •     Nevertheless,    few 

Sir  William  Stirling-Maxwell.     Smith,  ^'^^  ^«f^"  ^^  J^^^^  ^^^  book  and  not  go  on  to 

Elder,  and  Co.  **^^  vi°^i""?^  '^  ^"  ^^1 "'  ^?*^^^^^,  ^"^'^^  ^^'^\ 

.'            .           .       TT  ^^^  likely  to  escape  the  ordinary  observer,  and 

Mr.  Higgins  was  entirely  «Mt^en^m.     He  so  full  of  out-of-the-way  information,  whicli 

was  a  satirist  and  a  humourist,  but  his  satire  ^^  manages  to  communicate  in  a  masterly 

and  humour  were  of  a  very  peculiar  order,  manner.     The  object  with  which  it  is  clear 

He  seized  the  remote  and  unnoticed  aspect  ^j^^t  he  has  written  this  book  should  also  have 

of  the  thing  or  the  question  with  which  he  j^g  ^^^  influence  with  the  reader.     His  whole 

dealt,    and  turned  it  suddenly  face  to  face  ^ood  is  charged  with  benevolence,   and  he 

with  the  most  obvious  aspect,  suggesting  a  cer-  j^^s  the  adequate  tact  and  humour  to  relieve 

tarn  grotesque  departure  from  the  true  type  in  ^he  strain  and  pressure  which  the  benevolent 

the  very  features  to  which  society  had  most  ^.j^d,  working  in  the  line  of  reform,  is  so  veiT 

])erfectly  accommodated  itself,  and  m  which  ^p^  ^^  carry  with  it. 
very  often  it  most  thoroughly  believed.     He 

had  a  quick  fancy,  united  with  rare  analytic  ThH/t.      By    Samuel    Smiles,    Author    of 

and  logical  powers ;  and,  besides  this,  an  un-  *  Character,' '  Self-Help,'  &c.    Jolin  Murray. 

U8ual  self-rcstrmnt  and  reverence  for  individ-  ^^  g^j,^^  .^  ^^.^  5^^^^^^^  j^^^  ^^^^,        j 

ual  character,  such  as  inost  frequently  rcn-  ,,.     ^        ^^^^  foremost.    The  first  few  chap- 

dered  spite  and  narrow  ill-nature  imnossible  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ,i^^  ^  ^„^^.             „,  ^^^^ 

to  him.     He  was  one  of  the  valued  influences  .„,    „,i,:«i,  i.„^i  k„«„  ,.«;««4.«,i  \L  ♦!«  „,«•♦:«„ 

,  .  ,  ,    .            .,,.-.        .,      - ..          T  rials  which  iiarl  been  reiecteu  m  the  wntincf 

^.hich  bring  social  hfe,  in  spite  of  its  modern  ^^  ^.^  ^^^^^  ^^^     ^^^  ^^                ^^      K 

complexities  and  disparities,  to  a  unity  in  its  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ,,g  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^.j^^K^  ^^g^j^^ 

relations  With  literature:  and  m  thus  setting  ,„„   .„„  „..«„<.  «:^o  ;„  „;«„,   ««^  4i,««.  ♦!,:„   . 

.    ,,     .      -              -A   1  X     J.U     u               *  i.u  plan,  has  great  aims  in  view,  ana  that  this  • 

forth,  in  fornis  suited  to  the  humour  of  the  \^^  j^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^j  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

day,  an  ideal  of  social  right  and  duty  and  ^                        jj^  ^,^^^,      principle  cleariv, 

fairness,  lie  did  no  slight  service    What  seems  ^^     .             ^     ^  ^       ^    \       \  ^          j,; 

tnflmg  or  whimsical  in  his  methods  may,  to  „  ^'j^       anecdote,  a  biographical  instance. 

a  great  extent,  be  accounted  for  by  a  wonder-  ^^  ^  „^^^,  «*«,.„  rrK«  ♦;/?«  i«««.«  ^^^  ««^ 
*9  ...  ^  c  i.  1  *.'*.*.'  V  u  or  a  fi^ood  stoiT.  Ihe  title  seems  more  ana 
ful  sensitiveness  of  mental  constitution,  y-hich  „ore  appropriate  as  you  proceed.  Building 
led  him  to  forecast  multitudes  of  objections  gocietiis.  Savings  Banks  Lotteries,  Assur- 
-the  necessary  offsetting  of  individual  de-  ^^^  „j  ^  hundred  other  cognate  subjects 
mands  in  a  complicated  society ;  but  the  lead-  jiacusscd  in  this  attractive  !nd  command- 
ing nioral  aspect  of  the  question  he  seldom  ,  ^^  ,,,^  ^^  ^„„  i^  ^  ^ 
missed  All  this  the  careful  student  will  find  , »  biographies  of  real  originality  and  value 
Illustrated  in  the  essays  repnnted  here  We  ^^^  ^»^ \^^^^  ^^  ^^  compressed  into  a 
regret  that  our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  ^^  ^^^  4^,  ^  1^^^  ^^^^^ 
particularise.  Perhaps  in  nothing  were  the  ^^f^  „j  ^^^  Crossleys,  Mr.  Baxendale,  and 
salient  characteristics  of  his  mind  and  method  pj^kford  and  Co.,  afe  especially  fresh  and 
seen  more  expressly  than  in  his  treatment  of  jn^-orngfju^     The  ^reat  subiects  of  comneti- 

t hat  institution  at  which  Thackerav  also  made  ..  *'        ^     '•  •         i     j*           \     **.           Ju  ;\ 

•,1  »v  *i^c,m,iii»wi*«i,  «i  *v>  t  Aii«%.jvv*«j  ^^^jj    ^£  giving,    lending,    chanty,    method, 

a  decisive  blow  through  the  alter  ego  of  *  Po-  „^„'  ^«J?„  a^\.¥  .i;»+  J^a  -^^«  „il  ^;««„oo«ri 

,.             -xr  y  '     J.^     in  J     e  lt      \    r\^  •  amuscments,  ucot,  Uirt,  and.  SO  ou  arc  aiscussecl 

liceman  X,'  m  the  ballad  of  *  Jacob  Omni-  .      „   „:^«i'  „„,i    i^u  '   „„i,i„   «^«„i„«  „,«„ 

um's  Hoss  '     The  biofrranhic  sketch  is  full  of  ^^   ^  ^''"P^®  ^^^    thoroughly    popular  way. 

ums  noss.      luo  biographic  sketcii  is  luiiot  ^j^^  j^^  ^^^  chapters  are,  to  our  thinking, 

fact  and  remark,  which  tempt  us  to  disquisi-  ^             ^^^^^  ./^  y^^^  ^^  literature  which 

tion.     It  puts  It  subject  very  fully  and  faith-  ^^^^^  ^l^^    ^^^  .^  ^^^^  ^.^^^^       ^,^^  ^^^  ^^ 

fully  before  us  in  small  space,  and  gathers  ^^^  ^^^  of  Living,  deserves  to  be  widely  read 

up  with  rare  t^ct  the  apparently  contradictory  ^^^  ^^^  ^    pondered  by  young  and  old  also, 

tendencies  in  Ins  character.     There  is  a  dash  Ceaseles^  industry    in    collecting   his  facts, 

of  grotesquene  too,  when  we  read,  for  exam-  ^^^^^^^  statement,  with  a  quick  eye  to  practi- 

pie    how  Mr,  Iliggins,  being  some  six  feet  ^^  iuustration,  a  fine  feeling  for  characteris- 

eight  inches  m  height,  was  distinguished  froni  ^.^  ^^.^  .^   ^^^^^.       ^en,  together  with  an 

another  of  the  same  name,  who  was  six  feet  ^j^^^^^  ^^|  graceful  style,  these  are 

^V'.V''^^l^^'  ^7-!  i""  e,PP^\^«*\^^  ^^  ^^'^  ^^^^^  the  niost  marked  points  in  Mr.  Smiles'  writ- 

of  the  title,     Little  Higgins.'  j^^^  ^^^  ^^^,^  combined  to  raise  him  to  the 

Jack  Afloat  and  Asliore,  By  Richard  Rowe,  i^jg^  rank  which  he  so  deservedly  occupies. 
Author  of  'Episodes  in  an  Obscure  Life.'  He  well  exhibits  in  practical  work  his  own 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  principles  of  industry  and  thrift.  The  con- 
Mr.  Rowe  always  writes  with  picturesque  eluding  words  are  so  suggestive  and  full  of 

force,  showing  the  results  of  a  quick  observa-  sympathetic   colouring  that  we   may    quote 

tion — apt  to  run,  after  the  maner  of  Dickens,  them : — 
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*  The  art  of  living  may  bo  summed  up  in 
the  words,  ^*  make  the  best  of  everything." 
Nothing  is  beneath  its  care;  even  common 
and  little  things  it  turns  to  account.  It  gives 
a  brightness  and  grace  to  the  home  and  in- 
vests nature  with  new  charms.  Through  it 
we  enjoy  the  rich  man's  parks  and  woods 
as  if  they  were  our  own.  We  inhale  the  com- 
mon air  and  bask  under  the  universal  sun- 
shine. We  glory  in  the  grass,  the  passing 
clouds,  the  flowers.  We  love  the  common 
earth,  and  hear  joyful  voices  through  all  na- 
ture. It  extends  to  every  kind  of  social  in- 
tercourse. It  engenders  cheerful  goodwill 
and  loving  sincerity.  By  its  help  we  make 
others  happy  and  ourselves  blest.  We  ele- 
vate our  being  and  ennoble  our  lot.  We  rise 
above  the  grovelling  creatures  of  earth  and 
aspire  to  the  infinite.  And  thus  we  link  time 
to  eternity,  where  the  true  art  of  living  has 
its  final  consummation.' 

Written  since  the  attack  of  paralysis,  of 
which  the  author  speaks  in  his  preface  as 
having  delayed  the  publication  of  the  book, 
we  may  take  it  as  an  illustration  of  the  gentle 
courage,  the  care,  the  industry,  the  large 
heartedness,  the  generosity  wliich  he  seeks 
to  stimulate  and  encourage. 

East  and  West  London.  By  the  Rev.  Harry 
Jones,  Rector  of  St.  Gcorge's-in-the-East, 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

Mr.  Jones  has  had  one  charge  in  Westmin- 
ster and  another  in  the  far  east  of  our  *  city  of 
extremities ;'  and  he  fully  verifies  the  truth 
of  the  expression,  that  among  the  poor,  typi- 
cal scenes  constantly  repeat  themselves.  He 
U  energetic,  practical,  and,  within  certain 
limits,  *pnident.'  giving  one  the  idea  that, 
without  pretension,  he  is  quite  the  man  for  his 
work.  He  writes  with  appreciation  of  the 
grim  humour  of  the  situations  in  which  he 
occasionally  fhids  himself  placed,  and  also  of 
the  difilcultics  which  a  clergyman  in  such  dis- 
tricts is  constantly  called  upon  to  face.  He 
has  not  exactly  imitated  Mr.  Hansard  in  some 
of  his  endeavours,  but  he  tells  us  enough  to 
prove  that  he  has  run  risks,  describing,  as  he 
goes  on,  some  of  the  odder  industries,  or  ways 
of  •  knocking  out  a  living,'  among  the  very 
poor.  The  book  is  most  interesting  on  ac- 
count of  the  insight  it  gives  us  in  this  re- 
spect; but  it  will  also  be  found  helpful  by 
the  practical  philanthropist,  because  of  the 
many  hints  it  gives  as  to  the  true  methods  of 
dealing  with  the  poor  of  our  large  cities.  Mr. 
Harry  Jones  could  not  write  in  an  uninterest- 
ing way;  but  here  he  has  the  subject  so 
much  at  heart,  his  facts  are  .so  familiar,  and 
he  shows  so  much  naive  good-nature  in  his 
narrative  that  this  book  may  be  regarded  as 
unique  in  its  way,  and  may  be  confidently 
recommended  to  all  those  who  would  like  to 
have  a  glimpse  of  the  London  poor  as  they 
really  are. 

Mon4iy  and  the  Mechanism  of  Exduinge.  By 
W.  Stanley  Jevons,  M.A.,  P.R.S.  11.  8. 
King  and  Co. 

This  is  a  volum?  of  the  •  International  Sci- 


ence Series.'  now  in, course  of  publication 
by  Messrs.  H.  8.  King  and  Co.  Like  most  of 
the  series  it  is  written  in  plain  language  fitted 
for  general  apprehension,  and  the  writer  i« 
thoroughly  qualified  for  his  task.  There  is  a 
mystery  about  the  laws  that  regulate  the  cir- 
culation of  money  which  plunges  even  the 
most  clear-headed  minds  into  mazes  of  confu- 
sion. No  one  has  yet  written  on  the  laws  of 
currency  and  banking  without  being  landed 
in  quagmires.  Professor  Jevons  has  not  shared 
this  fate,  because  he  has  only  skirted  the  de- 
batable land,  confining  himself  for  the  most 
part  to  historical  and  descriptive  work.  His 
volume  is  a  descriptive  essay  on  the  monetary 
systems  of  the  world,  past  and  present,  the  ma- 
terials out  of  which  and  the  processes  by  which 
money  is  made,  the  way  in  which  paper  does 
service  instead  of  coin,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  cheque  and  clearing  system  econo- 
mises labour  in  its  use.  The  book  supplies  the 
preliminary  information  which  ought  to  be  pos- 
sessed by  all  before  they  proceed  to  high  and 
dry  discussions  of  theories  of  currency  and 
banking.  It  has  been  supplied  by  Professor 
Jevons  in  an  interesting  and  workmanlike 
manner,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  had  opportu- 
nity for  verification,  his  statements  may  be 
relied  upon  as  thoroughly  tnistworthy.  To- 
wards the  close,  Mr.  Jevons  describes  the 
cheque-bank  system,  which  he  regards  as 
marking  an  important  epoch  in  monetary  de- 
velopment. Unfortunately  since  he  wrote  we 
have  learned  that  the  Cheque  Bank,  as  an  in- 
stitution, has  failed  to  be  profitable,  and  ia  to 
be  discontinued.  It  may  l)e  hoped,  however, 
that  the  principle  which  has  been  its  main 
characteristic  will  be  utilised  in  some  other 
way  ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  offers  great 
facilities — which  may  be  almost  indefinitely 
multiplied  and  extended — for  the  transaction 
of  business. 

7%^  Theory  and  Practice  of  Banl'ing,  By 
Henry  Dunning  Maclkod,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Third  Edition.  Vol.  I.  Longmans,  Green, 
and  Co. 

Mr.  Macl  cod's  work  has  won  its  way  to  mer- 
cantile confidence,  and  may  now  be  regarde<l 
as  our  chief  authority  on  banking.  The  third 
edition,  of  which  this  is  the  first  volume,  has 
been  remodelled  and  simplified  by  the  omis- 
sion of  certain  preliminary  discussions  on  po- 
litical economy,  more  fully  treated  in  works  of 
the  author  subsequently  published.  The  pres- 
ent edition  restricts  the  discussion  more  close- 
ly to  the  theory  of  credit. 

The  author  fairly  claims  credit  for  having 
largely  contributed  to  the  exposure  of  the  arith- 
metical crrora  and  the  unphilosophical  con- 
ceptions upon  which  the  Bank  Act  of  1844  is 
founded,  and  to  have  demonstrated  the  prin- 
ciple now  acted  upon  by  all  banks  through- 
out the  world — the  Bank  of  England  included 
— viz.,  that  *  the  only  tmc  way  of  controlling 
the  paper  currency,  or  credit,  is  by  sedulously 
adjusting  the  rate  of  discount  by  the  bullion 
in  the  Bank  and  the  state  of  the  foreign  ex- 
changes.' Mr.  Macleod  is  justly  proud  of  the 
acceptance  of  his  general  principles  of  polit- 
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ical  economy  by  M.  Chevalier  in  an  elaborate 
report  on  his  works  to  the  Academy  of  Moral 
and  Political  Science  of  the  Institute  of 
France;  and  byM.  Rouher,  who  distributed 
an  account  of  his  system  of  Political  Econo- 
my to  all  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in* 
France. 

Mr.  Macleod's  is  the  only  work  in  this 
country  giving  a  full  exposition  of  the  theory 
and  mechanism  of  credit  and  banking,  which 
is  somewhat  surprising,  and  not  much  to  our 
scientific  credit. 

The  History  of  Creation  ;  or^  the  Development 
of  the  Earth  and  its  Inhahitanta  by  th£  Action 
of  Natural  Causes.  From  the  German  of 
Ernst  Haeckel.  •  Two  Vols.  H.  King  and 
Co. 

Althouofh  this  work  is  termed  bv  its  author 
*  a  popular  exposition '  of  the  doctine  of  evolu- 
tion, it  is  of  so  strictly  scientific  a  nature  that 
its  claims  to  be  taken  as  a  trustworthy  guide 
can  only  be  adequately  criticised  by  scientific 
specialists  ^having  equal  knowledge  with 
Haeckel  himself.  The  author  is  well  known 
for  the  zeal  and  pertinacity  with  which  he  has 
advocated  what  is  generally  known  as  Dar- 
winism. Less  modest  than  Darwin,  however, 
he  rushes  in  where  cautious  experimentalists 
have  hitherto  feared  to  tread.  He  drives  the 
Darwin  doctrine  of  development  to  its  far- 
thest logical  extreme;  and  whereas  Darwin 
has  never  excluded  the  action  of  a  Creator,  but 
expressly  requires  it  in  order  to  the  creation 
of  the  first  primordial  forms,  from  which  all 
things  have  come,  Haeckel  dispenses  with 
conscious  purpose  and  intelligence,  and  re- 
duces everything  to  a  self -mechanical  force. 
In  a  wonderfully  learned  fashion,  which 
cannot  fail,  and  was  probably  intended,  to  im- 
press the  non-scientific  reader's  imagination, 
he  essays  to  fill  up  the  gaps  between  species, 
between  the  organic  and  the  inorganic,  vege- 
table and  animal  life,  and  to  drive  back  every- 
thing to  the  Moneres,  which  derive  their  ex- 
istence again  from  Protoplasm.  The  peculiar 
feature  of  the  book  is  that  it  contains  an  ac- 
tual attempt  to  show  the  pedigree  of  the  ani- 
mal creation,  in  order  to  justify  the  reduction 
of  all  to  the  primal  identity  of  formless  Pro- 
toplasm. 

We  have  said  that  it  would  require  scientific 
learning  equal  to  Haeckel's  own  to  discuss 
the  details  of  his  work ;  but  fortunately  we  are 
under  no  necessity  to  do  that.  Life  has  other 
duties  than  to  pursue  scientific  specialists 
through  all  the  wanderings  into  which  a  per- 
verse and  predetermined  purpose  may  impel 
them  in  order  to  bring  proofs  in  favour  of  a 
foregone  conclusion.  Haeckel,  in  this  work, 
correctly  defines  the  difference  between  philo- 
sophical capacity,  as  the  power  of  forming  ad- 
equate conceptions  that  will  account  for  the 
facts,  and  the  mere  observing  of  individual 
phenomena,  to  which  many  experimentalists 
confine  themselves.  Without  the  former,  he 
says  truly,  no  inductive  science  is  possible. 
But  if  the  scientific  inquirer  takes  up  with  a 
certain  theory,  resolved  to  make  all  facts  and 
phenomena  fit  into  it,  and  to  throw  aside  all 


that  are  not  serviceable,  what  difference  is 
there  between  him  and  the  d priori  speculator 
whom  Herr  Haeckel  treats  with  such  sovereign 
contempt  ?  Both  alike  make  their  own  fancies 
the  measure  of  the  universe ;  both  alike  dis- 
card the  facts  that  are  not  acceptable  to 
them ;  both  alike  fail  to  be  the  interpreters  of 
nature  and  reality.  Haeckel  is  bolder  and 
more  rash  than  Darwin  just  because  he  is  less 
faithful  to  truth.  What  Mr.  Darwin  offers  as 
a  theory  or  hypothesis,  Haeckel  claims  has 
been  demonstrated  as  a  great  inductive  law. 
He  will  allow  no  doubt  or  uncertainty  in  regard 
to  the  Theory  of  Descent,  and  alike  asserts 
its  adequacy  and  its  logical,  completeness. 
The  theories  of  natural  selection,  heredity, 
and  the  struggle  for  existence,  are  elevated 
by  the  German  naturalist  to  the  level  of  de- 
monstrated propositions;  and  he  has  not  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  showing  how  a  world 
may  be  created,  how  life  may  be  evolved  out 
of  the  lifeless,  and  how  reason  and  conscious- 
ness will  emerge  from  the  non-rational  and 
the  unconscious.  The  great  gulf  fixed  be- 
tween matter  and  feeling,  which  to  a  Dubois 
Iteymond  seems  impassable,  docs  not  daunt 
Ernst  Haeckel.  He  is  restrained  by  no 
doubts,  checked  by  no  feeling  of  modesty, 
but  goes  on  his  high  dogmatic  way  as  if  he  ^ 
had  been  made  the  recipient  of  a  revelation 
(we  shall  not  offend  him  by  using  the  term 
Divine)  which  enabled  him  to  see  the  end  from 
the  beginning;  instead  of  being  a  scientific  in- 
quirer who  is  bound  carefully  and  toilsomely 
to  make  his  way  by  explaining  every  fact  in  the 
light  of  other  facts,  and  performing  the  hum- 
bler but  more  useful  part  of  an  interpreter  in- 
stead of  a  scientific  dogmatist. 

We  have  said  that  Herr  Haeckel  ignores  all 
the  facts  that  are  not  convenient,  and  his 
dogmatism  is  so  extreme  as  to  be  offensive ; 
while  the  arrogant  and  dictatorial  manner  in 
which  he  deals  with  opponents  is  alien  to  a 
true  scientific  temper.  In  one  way  it  may  be 
well  that  Evolutionary  Materialism  should  be 
presented  in  the  light  it  bears  *  in  Herr 
Ilaeckers  hands.  We  have  been  told  over 
and  over  again  that  Theism  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  theory  of  development,  that 
there  is  a  majestic  grandeur  in  the  idea  of 
evolution  through  immense  cycles  of  im- 
measurable time,  and  that,  therefore,  our  con- 
ceptions of  the  Creator  may  be  heightened  in- 
stead of  suffering  injury  or  loss  from  the  ac- 
ceptance of  Mr.  Darwin's  hypothesis.  We  do 
not  deny  that  there  may  be  a  sense  in  wliich 
Evolution  is  reconcilable  with  Theism,  or  that 
the  Theory  of  Descent  may  be  so  held  as  to  be 
compatible  with  belief  in  self-conscious,  cre- 
ative intelligence.  We  have  said  that  Mr. 
Darwin  himself,  so  far  from  excluding,  ex- 
pressly postulates  a  Creator.  And  if  Mr. 
Darwin  means,  or  will  say,  that  the  creative 
act  which  he  assumes  must  have  taken  place 
at  the  first,  and  implied  the  creation  of  all 
that  was  to  be  afterwards  developed — that  it 
was  first  of  all  involved  before  it  was  evolved — 
then  the  Theist  need  have  no  quarrel  with 
him.  The  difference  between  them  will  refer 
only  to  the  manner  and  not  to  the  fact  of  ere- 
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ation.    Mr.  Darwin,  equally  with  the  Theist,  '  and  Vice-Chancellor  of  McGill  Univeraty. 

must  postulate  the  creation  in  potentui  oi  h\\  Montreal;   Author  of    ^Acadian  Geology,' 

that  is  afterwards  to  become  actual.    But  it  «&c.       Second    Thousand.      Hodder    and 

is  impossible  for  any  evolutionist  to  deny  that  Stoughton. 

the  theory  by  which  he  removes  the  Creator  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^  ^.^1,  qualified  as   Priiicip«l 

to  the  farthest  limit  of  inconceivable  time  Dawson  to  write  the  history  of  Eozoon;  i^d 

does  often  suppress  the  idea  of  creative  ac-  j^  j^  ^  interesting  and  insthictive  a  one,  that 

tion.  It  18  only  for  the  first  germ  or  the  hrst  few  jt  deserved  to  form  the  subject  of  a  special 

germs  that  creative  action  is  required — every-  * .gntise 

thing  else  that  afterwards  flows  from  these  is  Only' sixteen  years  ago  geologists  were 
"^""^"^ ,  *°  .  ^^  sufficiently  accounted  for  ^j^^^,/^  ^^  ^he  aiinouncemcnt  that  the  Lan- 
through  the  interaction  of  the  molecular  par-  ^^^j.^^  ^^^^^  ^^  Canada-higlily  crystalline 
tides  and  the  conditions  of  their  environ-  li^jestones,  equivalent  to  the  Gneiss  of  Scot- 
ment.  There  is  a  silent  suppression  of  ,„^j  ^^^  ^j^^^^  rock-formation  of  the  British 
the  conception  of  a  Jhyine  potentm.  and  jgiea'-wcre  fossiliferous,  so  that  the  term  Azo- 
thcreforc  an  attribution  to  matter  of  powers  j  j,jt,,erto  applied  to  rocks  of  that  age,  was 
of  self-regulation  and  self-development  „^  ^  appropriate.  The  nature  of  the 
Haeckel.  adopting  this  view,  presses  it  contained  fossils  was  not,  however,  so  clear 
to  Its  furthest  possible  limit,  and  excludes  as  to  defv  opposition  ;  and  though  the  evidence 
all  intelligence  all  conscious  purposa  or  ^^^  ^^^  accepted  by  the  first  savans  of  the 
thought,  and  therefore  all  Divine  influence.  ^  ^^^^^  ^J^  ^^^^^  ^^„  ^^„,j  „„t  ^^^-^ 
Ue  does  not,  mdeed  explam  how  Proto-  .^^  ^,,gj^  preconceived  notions.  The 
iilasm  has  power  to  become  Monercs,  and  farliest  specimens  were  regarded  as  mcrelT 
how  Moneres  came  to  develop  into  the  m-  j^j^^^i  concretions;  but  the  circumstance  of 
finite  diversity  of  life  which  actually  exists  their  uniformity  in  character,  while  consistmg 
-he  assumes  it  all.  He  dogmatically  asserts  ^j  different  mineral  ingredients,  led  Sir  Wil- 
the  reality  of  spontaneous  generation,  and  Sim-  j;^^^  j^ogan  to  suspect  their  organic  origin, 
ply  brushes  all  the  difficulties  a.side  by  which  p^^  this  he  was  already  somewhat  prepared  by 
the  Idea  IS  beset.  This,  of  course,  is  easy  other  considerations :  the  constant  recurrence 
work  but  it  is  neither  philosophical  nor  of  graphite  and  iron  oies  in  the  Laurentian 
scientific.  Herr  Haeckel  has  no  word  to  ^cks  had  suggested  the  probability  of  abnn- 
explain  why  one  kind  of  Protoplasm  should  j^^^  vegetabfe  life,  antl  the  alternation  of 
have  had  the  power  of  developing  from  ^^^^^  of  limestone  pointed  equally  to  the  ex- 
Moneres  into  men,  while  other  kinds  of  1^4^^,^^  „f  ^^j^^l  Organisms  ;  all  that  re- 
Protoplasm  remain  persistently  tnori^amc  all  ^^j^^^  ^j^^^  ,.^  ^^  ^^^f^  ,  ^^^^  ^est  testt 
through  the  ages  But  if  there  were  differ,  available  the  suspicions  thus  aroused  and 
ent  kinds  of  Protoplasm,  whence  the  differ-  warranted.  Dr.  Dawson  being  consulted,  he 
cnce  ?  The  first  kivov^  ok,i/i,tov,  asMaxMuUer  bought  the  microscope  into  requisition,  and 
says,  remains  as  unknown  as  ever.  Nor  does  goon  detected  evidence  of  organic  structure. 
Herr  Haeckel  attempt  to  meet  the  difficulties  ^his  was  confirmed  by  Dr  Carpenter  and 
(except  m  an  airy  superficial  way)  interposed  professor  Rupert  Jones,  for  whose  opinions 
in  the  way  of  the  evohitionary  theory  by  the  gpecimens  were  brought  over  to  England; 
science  of  language  That  science  has  proved  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  which  they  had  been  making 
that  language  could  never  have  been  derived  ^^  ^,,^  Foraminifera  enabled  them  to  work  out 
directly  from  imitative  and  interjectional  ^^^^  ^^^^^j  ^j^^  ^f  Sozoon.  and  assign, 
sounds,  but  has  proceeded  from  roots,  every  ^jtj,  ^^^  -tolerable  exactness,  its  place 
one  of  which  expresses  a  formal  concept,  and  a^jonA  the  Protozoa.  This  first  (as  far  as 
therefore  must  have  been  preceded  by  thought.  ^^  »  ^^^^.^  ^f  li^i„  creatures  was,  there- 
This  erects  an  insuperable  barrier  to  the  ac-  f^^'  „f  ^^^  ^ery  simplest  form  of  animal  life, 
ceptance  of  Evolutionary  Materialism.  Herr  ^^  '  ^  „j  ^^^^  ,  '  ^  ^j^^  tj,^  t,,^.  „,„^^^ 
Haeckel  simply  disregards  it ;  and  from  that  representatives  of  the  same  order, 
fact  we  may  judge  of  the  trustworthiness  of  ^j,^^  nature-prints  of  polished  sections  of 
his  general  views.  We  do  not  deny  that  his  ^^  etched  with  dilute  acid  and  then 
book  contains  much  valuable  scientific  mate-  „,ectrotyped,  are  most  valuable,  as  no  draw- 
rial,  but  as  a  •  History  of  Creation  it  is  a  j„  ^^  ^^^^  ^„„j^  i^,  j„  ..^  ^  ^^^^^ 
blank  failure,  and  Its  dogmatism  and  arro-  ^^^^^^  „j  ^j^^  structure  of  the  animal, 
gance  render  it  as  offensive  as  its  philosopliy  is 

unsound   and   inadequate.      The    work,    we  The  decent  Origin  of  Man,  as  Illustrated  by 

would  only  add,  has  been  admimbly  translat-  Geology  and  the  Modem  Science  of  Prehistoric 

cd,  though  the  translation  was  only  rtfviscd  Archceology,     By  James  C.  Soutiiall.     II- 

by  *E.  Kay  Lankester,'  whose  name  is  made  lust  rated.     J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Phila- 

prominent  on  the  outside  and  title-page.     The  delphia.     Trubner  and  Co.,  London, 

translator  is  said  to  be  *  a  young  lady  » — obvi-  The  author  of  this  work  is  enthusiastic  for 

ously  of  the  strong-minded  order.  ]iis  cauoe,  but  his  discretion  and  judgment  are 

scarcely  at  all  times  equal  to  his  enthusiasm. 

Life's  Dntcn  on  Earth :  leing  the  History  of  the  lie  enters  the  lists  against  those  he  terms  the 

Oldest  Known   Fossil  liemains,   and    tlieir  *  scientists*   with   the   greatest   ardour   and 

Relations   to    Geological    Time  and    to    the  gallantry,  and  he  deals  them  many  a  hard  and 

Development  of  the  Aninud  Kingdom.     By  heavy  blow;    but  he   endeavours  to  occupy 

J.  W.   Dawson,  LL.D.,  F.K.S.,  Principal  too  much  ground.     As  with  Americans  gene- 
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rally,  his  plan — like  everything  in  the  coun- 
try— must  be  on  a  big  scale.  The  result  is, 
that  while  we  have  abundant  materials  drawn 
together,  often  of  great  value,  they  too  fre- 
quently assume  the  appearance  of  a  miscella- 
neous collection,  without  the  unity  of  con- 
nection that  distinguishes  a  true  book.  We 
cannot  say  that  Mr.  Southall's  *  Recent  Origin 
of  Man '  is  free  from  this  blemish,  notwith- 
standing his  evidently  assiduous  labours  in 
connection  with  it,  and  the  zeal  with  which 
he  fights  for  his  views.  The  Transatlantic  as- 
pect of  the  work,  moreover,  will  militate 
against  its  acceptance  on  this  side,  though 
the  forms  of  expression  to  which  critical 
English  readers  will  object  be  in  them- 
selves as  justifiable  as  many  in  use  at  home. 
Tliose  who  are  not  deterred  by  these  blem- 
ishes may  be  assured  that  they  will  find  a  for- 
midable array  of  arguments  in  *  The  Recent 
Origin  of  Man '  against  modern  theories  which 
have  come  to  be  generally  accepted,  but  are 
seen  on  a  closer  examination  to  be  without 
sufficient  evidence.  The  readiness  with 
which  the  most  comprehensive  theories  are 
built  upon  the  most  slender  array  of  facts  is 
made  manifest  repeatedly  by  Mr.  Southall. 
The  announcements  of  science  with  regard  to 
the  antiquity  of  man  are  shown  to  have  been 
jiremature,  and  to  have  been  constantly  vary- 
ing, so  that  every  few  years  some  scientific 
novelty — generally  an  old  foe  with  a  new 
face — is  presented  as  the  final  solution  of  the 
mystery  of  the  universe.  Mr.  Southall  says  he 
has  no  patience  in  these  circumstances  w^th 
the  imperious  airs  of  science,  but  if  we  lose 
patience  we  shall  give  the  enemy  the  advan- 
tage. 

GfTUJiis  and  Science;  or,  the  First  Tjcaten  of  the 
Bible.  By  the  Rev.  John  Muchi.etson 
Arnold,  B.D.,  D.D.,  Honorary  Secretary 
of  tlie  Moslem  Missionary  Society.  Second 
Edition.     Longmans  and  Co. 

3Ir.  J.  M.  Arnold  has  long  been  known  as 
a  vigorous  writer  and  ardent*  missionary. 
His  knowledge  of  literature  is  considcra- 
1)le,  and  he  makes  abundant  references  to  the 
facts  and  details  of  science,  history,  philology, 
and  ethnology.  These  references  are  thrown 
together  loosely,  the  valuable  with  the  worth- 
less, the  settled  conclusion  of  science  wuth 
the  wildest  conjecture,  the  well-known  fact 
with  the  most  extravagant  hypothesis,  so  that 
without  further  indication  of  the  sources  of  his 
information  and  the  grounds  of  his  dogmatic 
assertions,  we  fbar  that  his  reader  will  derive 
small  advantage  from  these  essays.  There 
are  some  very  shrewd  remarks  on  Material- 
ism, but  llie  sketch  of  its  history  is  crude, 
and  it  is  disfigured  by  some  most  unnecessary 
details.  Why  should  he  here  describe  the  pro- 
fligacies of  Alexandra  VI.  ?  or  make  Crom- 
well (against  whom  he  is  at  liberty  to  enter- 
tain political  or  religious  grudges)  a  fruit  of 
the  materialistic  philosophy  of  Uobbes  ?  He 
professes  to  deal  with  the  theory  of  Evolu- 
tion, but  he  caricatures  it,  which  is  a  very 
easy  thing  to  do,  without  adequately  answer- 
ing it.    Some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  hypo- 


thesis are  set  forward  with  a  trenchant  pen, 
but  the  long  joke  about  how  the  *  monkey 
became  a  man  '  will  convince  no  one. 

The  most  interesting  and  perhaps  valuable 
attack  upon  the  vast  and  undated  antiquity 
of  the  human  race,  is  something  like  an  ex- 
haustive proof  that  we  have  no  records  of  any 
nation  which  transcend  the  flood.  The  i  ejec- 
tion of  most  of  the  results  of  modem  geology 
by  a  mere  ipse  dixit  of  his  own  will  not  com- 
mend the  argument.  The  discussions  of  the 
fall,  the  deluge,  the  size  of  the  ark,  the 
sons  of  God,  &c.,  are  entertaining  from  the 
curious  admixture  of  legendary  and  mythi- 
cal matter  which  the  author  accumulates  in 
illustration  of  the  historical  accuracy  of  the 
lecords  which  have  been  *  faithfully  preserved 
by  Moses,'  but  which  have  been  modified  and 
degraded  by  the  historiographers  and  tradi- 
tions of  other  nations.  If  this  method  had 
been  carefully  followed  out,  aud  the  reasons 
given  for  the  belief  that  the  legends  of  Nin- 
eveh, Persia,  Chinas  aud  South  America  all 
reveal  a  local  colouring,  and  a  clear  develop- 
ment from  an  anterior  source,  something 
w^ould  have  been  established  of  service  to  the 
Biblical  {Titic.  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Arnold 
has  not  utilised  his  vast  reading  by  a  more 
scientific  and  judicious  use  of  his  materials. 

Lvcretius  and  the  Atomic  Theory,  By  John 
Veitcii,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Logic  and 
Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Glasgow. 
Glasgow :  James  Maclehose. 

It  is  quite  impossible  for  us  in  our  limited 
space  here  to  do  full  justice  to  the  clear,  ex- 
liaustive,  and  graceful  manner  in  which  Pro- 
fessor Veitch  has,  within  narrow  limits, 
treated  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  most 
difficult  of  philosophical  problems.  His  fine 
tact  in  following  up  the  leading  idea  of  Lu- 
cretius, carrying  with  him  all  the  time  a  re- 
fined sympathy  for  the  poetic  side  of  that 
great  genius,  who  foresaw  so  much  and  so  far, 
is  such  as  we  could  well  wish  to  see  carried 
more  frequently  into  philosophical  discussion, 
at  once  to  elevate  and  to  refine  it.  For  though 
Professor  Veitch  sets  out  with  the  interjireta- 
tion  of  what  is  remote,  he  very  soon  proceeds 
to  show  us  that*  it  touches  closely  a  hundred 
points  at  which  modem  discovery  and  discus- 
sion are  most  active ;  and  he  finds  himself 
confronted  by  the  speculations  of  Professors 
Huxley  and  Tyndall  (who,  with  many  others, 
he  finds,  are  rather  inconsistent  when  they 
allow  themselves  to  roam  into  the  region  of  ab- 
stract truth),  the  Authors  of  the  *  Unseen  Uni- 
verse,* and  many  others.  He  is  very  keen  in 
his  siftings  of  the  contradictory  terais  too  of- 
ten used  by  the  modem  atomist,  and  is  very 
successful,  to  our  thinking,  in  redeeming  from 
their  endeavours  a  sphere  of  mystery — the 
Unconditioned,  in  a  word,  God.  Nothing 
could  well  be  more  faithful  or  more  conclu- 
sive than  his  exposure  of  Professor  Tyndall'S 
lo^cal  inconsistency  at  pp.  70-1 ;  and  this, 
at  p.  83,  is  so  good  that  we  must  gratify  our- 
selves by  quoting  it. 

*  We  may  quite  well  allow  atomic  combina- 
tion, mechanical  and  chemical,  in  obedience 
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to  idea;  wq  may  allov  the  apparent  or  phe- 
nomenal passage  wlien  proved,  tnhich  Art*  not 
yet  been  il-nnr,  of  the  inorganic  basis  of  life 
into  the  living  germ;  the  rise  o(  sensation  in 
the  animal  organism,  and  of  personality  in 
man  ;  and  all  these  as  keeping  pace  with  in- 
creased structural  development.  But  we 
should  err  in  isolating  these  successive  stages 
of  progress  from  the  free  power  of  their  real 
canssiitj—contcmporaneous  Life,  Reason,  and 
Will,  fixed  in  an  Unity.  It  would  be  easy  to 
name  this  doctrine  Pantheism.  It  is  really 
not  so.  It  is  at  once  Pantheistic  and  Tbc- 
istic.  It  is  pantheistic,  inasmuch  as  it  sepa- 
rates no  power  from  the  Deity;  it  is  theistic, 
inasmuch  as  it  represents  the  wo  rid -evolving 
power  as  regulated  by  idea,  and,  therefore, 
grounded  in  Personality.' 

With  its  fine  insight,  its  quick,  clear  per- 
ception, large,  calm,  philosophic  reach  of 
thought,  and  eKqiiisite  style,  we  can  conceive 
no  better  book  to  put  into  the  hands  of  stii- 

rAe  MoefmeaU  and  Hahitt  of  GUmliing  PlanU. 
By  Chahles  Darwin,  M.A.,  F.It.S.,  Ac. 
Second  edition,  revised.  With  Illustra- 
tions.    John  Hurray. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  original  essay 
ten  years  ago,  Mr.  Darwin  lias  been  adding 
to  his  store  of  observations  on  the  nature  of 
climbing  plants,  and  we  have  the  outcome  of 
his  prolonged  researches  in  this  volume.  lie 
gives  us,  too,  the  benefit  of  bis  opinions  on  the 
recent  labours  of  Sachs  and  Do  Vrics  in  the 
same  field  of  study. 

Every  one  is  aware  of  the  fact  of  many  of 
our  plants  being  climbers,  but  few  will  bo 
prepared  to  find  how  much  that  is  curious  is 
invoK'cd  in  the  process.  Our  author  has  de- 
voted his  attention  specially  to  plants  that 
twine,  of  which  the  hop  is  a  familiar  in- 
stance; those  which  use  their  leaves  for 
climbing,  such  as  the  clematis ;  and  those 
which  throw  out  tendrils,  as  the  common  vine 
and  the  passion-flower.  It  seems  that  in  all 
cases  the  faculty  of  climbing  is  primarily  due 
to  the  circumstance  that  the  newer  .growths 
revolve;  for  though  some  few  plants  in  the 
second  and  thiitl  categories  scarcely  show  any 
signs  of  doing  so,  Mr.  Darwin  gives  reasons 
for  believing  that  such  have  lost  the  faculty 
through  foree  of  outward  circumstances.  In- 
stances are  given  of  climbing  plants  having 
adopted  the  erect  principle  of  growth  in  situ- 
atioas  wliere  their  natural  powers  conld  not 
be  brought  into  play,  and  of  having  subse- 
quently regained  their  original  habit — a  cir- 
cumstance to  which  the  author  very  natu- 
rally attaches  a  high  significance.  He,  of  all 
men,  is  certainly  entitled  to  do  so.  Some  of 
his  readers  however  will  be  liardly  prepared 
to  accept  the  conclusion  which,  he  says,  is 
forced  on  his  mind,  that  the  capacity  of  re- 
volving Ls  inherent,  though  undeveloped,  in 
almost  every  plant  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
A  Cour'f  of  Practiml  Ijutructioa  in  Elemen- 
tary Bwlogy.  By  T.  H.  Hrxi,EV.  LL.D., 
Sec.  R.8.,  assisted  by  H.  N.  Martik,  B.A., 
M.B.,  D.Sc.    Macmitlan  and  Co. 
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This  book  is  exactly  what  it  pretends  to  b« 
— eminently  practical.  One  who  is  about  to 
enter  uiion  the  study  of  Biology  cannot  do 
better  than  provide  himself  with  a  copy  o! 
the  bosk,  a  microscope,  and  the  appropriate 
apparatus,  and  go  step  by  step  through  the 
course,  beginning,  as  Professor  Iluxley  docs, 
with  the  most  elementary  forms  of  vegctaliif 
and  animal  life,  and  working  gradually  np  In 
the  higher  forms  of  each.  Under  the  heaa  of 
-.laboratory  work,'  precise  directions  nre  giv. 
en  both  what  and  how  to  observe,  so  that  any 
one  with  a  clear  head  and  delicate  tonch  can 
work  out  each  lesson  for  himself;  and  be  will 
rise  from  the  study  with  an  intelligent  con- 
ception of  how  the  more  higlily  developed  or- 
ganisms are  built  up. 

Our  PUux  among  TafinitUi :  n  Seriet  of  Ettayt 
eontratthiff  our  Little  Abode  in  Spaee  aad 
Tima  teith-  the  InHnitiet  around  tin.  By 
Richard  A.  PnoCTOR,  Author  of  '  Saturn 
and  its  System,' &c.  IleniyS.  KingandCo. 
SeUnee  Jiyanyn.  A  Sfriet  of  Fnmi/iar  Du- 
sertatiotm.  (6c.  By  Richard  A.  Phoctor. 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
We  remember  to  have  read  already  in  one 
periodical  or  another  the  greater  portion  of 
the  articles  which  are  gathered  together  in 
these  two  volumes  ;  but  Mr.  Proctor  is  so 
pleasant  a  writer  that  he  need  not  make  any 
apology  for  thus  putting  them  again  before 
the  public  in  a  more  convenient  form  than 
that  of  scattered  essays  in  various  magazi 
The  former  of  these  volumes  is  of  the  n 
set  purpose;  the  main  topic  being  a  reopen- 
ing of  the  discussion  wnich  was  (ought  out 
with  some  keenness  rather  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  when  Wliewell,  Brewster,  and  Ba- 
den Powell  argued  for  or  against  the  proba- 
bility of  the  other  heavenly  bodies  besides 
our  earth  being  inhabited.  The  prepress  of 
science  since  that  day  has  been  so  rapid,  that 
many  oscertainetl  facts  con  now  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  argument;  and  in  Mr. 
Proctor's  hands  it  takes  a  different  turn  from 
that  of  any  of  the  former  disputants.  Of  the 
principal  bodies  in  our  own  system  it  can  be 
demonstrated,  with  pretty  tolerable  certain- 
ty, that  some  have  not  yet  arrived  at,  while 
others  have  passed,  a  habitable  stage;  but  of 
the  systems  beyond,  the  argument  is  all  infe- 
rential. The  autiior  inclines  to  the  i-iew  that 
at  some  period  or  other  all  the  heavenly  bod- 
ies are  destined  to  be  the  theatre  of  life. 
Passing  from  this  speculative  subject  he 
treats  the  reader  with  some  chapters  illustra- 
tive of  the  grandeur  and  immensity  of  the 
universe;  and  winds  up  with  a  disquisition 
on  the  influence  of  astronomy,  as  then  under- 
stood, upon  the  Jews  and  other  nations  of 
antiquity. 

'  Science  Byways,'  en  indeed  its  title  indi- 
cates, is  of  more  varied  character — mainly  as- 
tronomical, but  digressing  into  meteorology, 
mental  physiology,  and  coming  down  even  to 
automatic  chess  and  card  playing.  Some  of 
these  articles  we  foncy  must  have  "been  writ- 
ten by  way  of  relasation  from  severer  stud- 
ies; but  perhaps  they  will  be  all  the  more 
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readable  on  that  account,  though  Mr.  Proctor  the  prices  quoted  for  middling  Orleans  cotton 
has  the  happy  knack,   much  rarer  than    he  in  the  *  Liverpool  Cotton   Brokers'  Weekly 
seems  to  think  it,  of  putting  a  really  scientific  Circular.*     By  this  method  every  fluctuation 
article  into  an  attractive  form.  of  supply,  consumption,  and  price  is  clearly 
.  shown,  and  the  general  course  of  the  market 
Tobacco :  %ts  History  and  Associations,  mdud'  strikes  the  eye  at  a  glance,  and  imprints  it- 
ing  an  Account  of  the  Plant  and  its  Manu-  g^f  ^n  the  memory  without  taxing  the  brain, 
^acture;  with  its  Modes  of  Use  in  all  Ages  ^s   statistics   sometimes   do.     The   labour  of 
and  Countries,  By  F.  W.  Fairholt.F.S.A.  preparing  such  a  diagram  must  have  been  im- 
With   100   Illustrations    by  the    Author,  mense,  and  could  only  have  been  achieved  by 
Chatto  and  Windus.  one  ^yho  had  kept  careful  registers. 
Mr.  Fairholt  does  not  discuss  the  phvsio-        As  a  systematic,  concise,  and  simple  recont 
logical  questions  involved  in  the  use  of  to-  of  the  course  and  progress  of  not  tlie  least 
bacco,  concerning  which  such  a  fierce  conflict  important  branch   of  our  national  trade,  it 
rages.     He  restricts  himself  to  the  matters  in-  will  be  interesting  to  all  who  seek  such  in- 
dicated on  his  title-page,  and  has  filled  an  in-  formation  in  a  compact,  handy,  and  easily 
structive  and  interesting  little  volume  with  available  form.     The  statistician  and  the  stu- 
facts  connected  with  the  habitats,  growth,  dent  of  economics  will  find  its  penisal  very 
manufacture,  and  uses  of  tobacco,  gathered  useful ;  but  its  convenience  and  value  to  all 
from  a  wide  range  of  reading  ;  and,  we  need  engaged  in  the  cotton  trade  is  simply  incal- 
not  sav,  very  intelligently  and  skilfully  put  culable. 

together.  The  chapter  on  tobacco-pipes  and  Some  curioys  facts  stand  out  very  promi- 
cigars,  and  that  on  snuflf  and  snuff-boxes  are  nently.  The  largest  American  crop  was  in 
especially  curious.  It  is,  however,  almost  1859  to  1860,  when  the  receipts  at  the  ports  of 
appalling  to  think  that  the  consumption  of  the  United  States  were  4,670,000  bales  ;  m 
tobacco  for  the  whole  world  is  estimated  at  1870  to  1871  they  were  4,256,000  bales  ;  in 
nearly  two  millions  of  tons  a  year,  or  seventy  1874,  4,042,000  bales;  in  1875  only  3,702,000 
ounces  per  head.  In  Great  Britain,  in  1858,  were  received.  The  largest  average  sales  to 
the  consumption  averaged  nineteen  ounces  the  trade  were  in  the  eighth  week  of  1872, 
I)er  head.  Upwards  of  £8,000,000  per  an-  when  the  six  weeks' average  was  82,000  bales, 
num  are  spent  on  tobacco  and  snuff.  In  per  week  ;  the  thirteen  weckV  average  75. 200 ; 
France  it  is  still  more.  A  thousand  million  the  twenty-six  weeks'  average  68,500;  and 
of  cigars  are  yearly  consumed  in  Austria,  the  iifty-two  weeks' average,  63,200  bales  per 
The  history  of  the  tobacco  trade  is  one  of  the  week.  The  fifty-two  weeks'  average  ending 
most  curious  in  the  annals  of  commerce.  A  in  the  first  week  of  December,  1875,  was  only 
weed  originally  smoked  by  a  few  savages  has  58,017  bales  per  week.  The  largest  stock,  re- 
come  to  be  one  of  the  most  cherished  luxuries  latively  to  consumption,  was  on  the  twenty- 
of  the  whole  civilised  worid.  Mr.  Fairholt  seventh  week  in  1843,J)eing  forty-four-and-a- 
thinks  that  smoking  does  not  increase  drunk-  half  weeks'  supply;  at  the  same  period  in 
enness.  Our  Saxon  forefathers  were  noto-  1875  it  was  only  sixteen-and-three-quarter 
rious  drunkards,  as  the  English  have  been  weeks'  supply.  The  highest  quotation  for 
throughout  their  history.  They  are,  Mr.  middling  Orieans  cotton  w^as  made  in  August, 
Fairholt  thinks,  less  given  to  drink  now  than  1864,  being  3Hd.  per  lb.  From  that  time  it 
at  any  period  of  their  history  ;  while  the  has  fallen,  with  occasional,  sometimes  violent 
Turks  and  the  French  smoke  more  than  fluctuations,  until  now,  in  the  beginning  of  De- 
we,  and  both  are  sober  nations.  'The  greatest  cember,  1875,  the  price  stands  at  7  3-16d.  per 
smokers,  as  a  rule,  are  temperate  men.  Still,  lb.  We  commend  the  diagram  to  the  study 
the  enormous  consumption  of  tobacco,  and  of  all  our  readers  whom  its  contents  may  con- 
the  individual  habit — first  in  boys,  then  in  cem. 

'  over  indulgence  in  men-suggest  matter  for  ^  ^^^^^  p  ,^^^^.^^       ..^^^  .^, 

very  grave  consideration.'  ^^  3^  j^^  g^^^^^     g^.^,^^  Elder,  and  Co. 

Diagram  Illustrating  the  History  of  the  Con-        This  book  consists  of  sundry  essays  criti- 

sumption.  Stock,  and  Price  of  Cotton,  from  cising  rather  severely  tlie  sanitary  statistics 

theye<tr\%U  to  the  present  Time.    By  Joseph  published  by  the   local  government  board. 

Spencer,  105,  Portland  Street,  Manchester.  One  axiom  underiies  the  whole  of  them,  and 

Mr.  Spencer  has  compiled,  in   a    skilful,  is  everywhere  assumed,  namely,  that  the  reg- 

tabular,  and  diagrammatic  way,  the  weekly  istration  posts  should  be  a  strict  preserve  of 

statistics  of  the  cotton  market  for  forty-two  the  medical  profession,  and  that  all  statistics 

years.     His  method  is,  on  a  large  sheet  with  collected  by  laymen  are  ipso  facto  valueless. 

a  graduated  margin,  and  divided  into  small  Passing  this  professional  prejudice   by,  the 

squares, — First,  to  state  the  American  crop  of  chief  point  which  the  writer  apj)ears  to  us  to 

cotton  each  year  ;   Second,  by  certain  lines  establish  is,  that  in  comparing  tlie  death-rate 

and  distinctive  colonics  to  register  the  sales  of   manufacturing  centres  with  agricultural 

made  to  spinners  in  Liverpool  each  week,  in  districts,  sufficient  allowance  is  not  made  for 

averages  of  six,  thirteen,  twenty-six,  and  fif-  the  enormous  disproportion  of  the  infant  popu- 

ty-two  weeks  respectively  ;  Third,  to  indicate  lation.     This  is  often  so  great  as  to  raise  the 

by  lines  like  thoste  in  an  isometrical  map  the  death-rate  of  the  crowded  towns  of  Lanca- 

numberof  weeks'  stock  of  cotton  in  Liverpool  shire  and  Warwickshire  far  above  that  of  the 

at  any  given  week;    and  Fourth,   to  give  average  country  village,  whilst  really  the  con- 
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dltions  of  the  former  can  be  proved  for  each 
decade  of  human  life  to  be  more  favourable 
than  the  latter.  Indeed,  Dr.  Ramsey  does  ap- 
pear to  prove  that  the  health  and  sanitary 
condition  of  our  town  populations  are  far  bet- 
ter than  would  be  generally  expected. 

On  other  points  Dr.  Ramsey  does  not 
realise  the  tendency  arising  from  the  complex 
conditions  of  social  life  around  us,  of  contra- 
dictory errors  to  neutralise  each  other.  Not- 
withstanding, this  book  deserves  the  careful 
consideration  of  all  interested  in  the  compila- 
tion or  study  of  vital  statistics. 

The  Unicerse  ;  or^  the  Injiniteh/  Great  and  the 
Infinitehj  Little.  By  F.  A.  Pouchet,  M.D. 
Third  Edition.  The  Translation  Revised. 
Illustrated  by  270  Engravings  on  Wood. 
Blackie  and  Son. 

"We  are  glad  to  see  this  third  and  cheaper 
edition  of  Dr.  Pouchet's  interesting  and  able 
work.  It  is  somewhat  reduced  in  bulk  and  in 
illustrations,  but  it  is  not  thereby  lessened  in 
either  popular  or  instructive  interest.  Dr. 
Pouchet  is  a  well-qualified  interpreter  of  scien- 
tific discovery,  and  has  admirable  skill  of  elu- 
cidation and  arrangement,  as  well  as  great 
power  of  eloquent  exposition.  There  is  just  a 
touch  of  sensationalism  in  his  descriptions, 
which  is  characteristic  of  his  school  and  na- 
tion ;  but  the  book  is  absorbing  in  its  inter- 
est, and  is  one  of  those  compendiums  of  the 
romance  of  natural  history  which  are  so  .pop- 
ular with  almost  all  classes  of  readers. 

Disestahlishment  from  a  Church  Paint  of  View. 
By  William  Gilbert,  author  of  *  Shirley 
Hall  Asylum,'  *De  Profundis,'  &c.  Tin- 
sley  Brothers. 

We  are  not  aware  that  Mr.  Gilbert's  book 
on  Disestablishment  has  spread  dismay  among 
the  bishops,  or  attracted  special  notice  from 
the  *  Guardian.'  The  '  John  Bull '  still  goes 
placidly  along,  unruffled,  and  the  *  Record '  has 
only  blinked.  But  a  book  may  be  good  and 
true,  and  jxt  fail  of  its  immediate  practical 
object,  wlien  it  deals  with  a  matter  of  such 
magnitude  and  so  rooted  in  vested  interests 
as  is  the  temporal  and  political  element  in  the 
Church  of  Eng^land.  And  yet,  to  those  who 
carefully  read  Sir.  Gilbert's  book,  there  may  be 
some  cause  for  surprise.  When  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  in  liis  delicate  and  bantering  fashion 
charges  at  Dissent,  he  unconsciously  suggests 
more  than  one  reason  why  the  Church  can 
ignore  the  arguments  of  Dissenters.  But  in 
Mr.  Gilbert's  case  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  ar- 
guments will  not  hold.  Mr.  Gilbert  was 
brought  up  as  a  devout  Churchman,  is  still  a 
Churchman,  and  the  v^ry  interesting  autobio- 
graphic details  he  gives  us  show  how  little  he 
is  of  a  Philistine.  There  is  so  much  of  fresh- 
ness in  Mr.  Gilbert's  details,  that  it  is  sur- 
prising their  literary  interest  did  not 
compel  more  extended  notice.  As  to  the 
facts,  they  are  familiar  to  us  from  of  old. 
3Ir.  Gilbert's  merit  is  that  he  states  them  in 
a  new  way,  showing,  that  whilst  things  have 
so  much  improved  in  other  respects,  secret 
simony  is  still  possible  ;  that  if  a  Troutbeck 


appropriation  could  scarcely  be  carried 
through  now-a-days — /.e.,  the  application  of 
a  charitable  bequest  to  pay  the  debts  of  a 
vicious  prince — devices  that  lead  to  no  very 
different  result  are  still  sometimes  had  re- 
course to.  We  confess  it  is  very  depressing, 
when  one  thinks  of  the  slow  and  subtle 
effect  such  things  must  have  in  8ap|)ing  and 
undermining  the  belief  among  the  lower  orders 
in  anything  spiritual  and  Christian,  to  learn 
the  relations  of  the  Church  to  property  of  cer- 
tain kinds — public-houses,  and  whole  districts 
of  houses  of  a  yet  worse  order.  There  seems, 
however,  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  the  gen- 
uineness of  Mr.  Gilbert's  figures.  The  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Westminster  and  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester  seem  to  have  been  specially 
remiss.  Mr.  Gilbert  had  himself  particularly 
dealt  with  the  Troutbeck  case  in  his  book 

*  Contrasts:'  his  ostensible  reason  for  recall- 
ing it  here  is  because  the  perversion  was  car- 
ried out  with  the  bench  of  bishops  looking 
on.  Mr.  Gilbert  firmly  avows  his  conclusion 
that,  '  taking  into  account  the  advance  of  mo- 
rality and  civilisation,  there  are  as  great 
vices  at  present  existing  in  the  Establishment 
as  there  were  in  the  days  of  the  Hertfords, 
the  Lowthers,  the  Seftons,  and  others  of  the 
same  stamp.'  And  to  show  that  Mr.  Gilbert 
is  no  wild  bigot,  but  a  reasonable,  right-re- 
specting Churchman,  this  may  be  quoted: — 

*  I  consider  that,  either  retaining  the  endow- 
ments or  relinquishing  them,  the  Church 
would  be  the  gainer  by  disestablishment,  and 
with  that  view  alone  would  I  advocate  it.  At 
the  same  time  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  admit 
that  if  any  plan  could  be  adopted,  allowing 
the  Church  to  retain  her  endowments,  it 
would  not  only  be  an  immense  source  of  sat- 
isfaction to  me,  but  to  many  thousand  others. 
One  point  alone  I  would  insist  on — and  that  I 
trust  would  be  considered  equitable  by  the 
reader,  of  whatever  denomination  he  may  be 
— that  existing  life-interests  ought  strictly  to 
be  respected.' 

So  whollv  sincere  and  straightforward  are 
Mr.  Gilbert's  confessions  of  the  way  in  which 
he  was  led  to  his  present  attitude,  that  we 
cannot  refrain  from  making  a  short  quotation. 

*  I  assert,  and  truthfully,'  he  says,  *  that  I  am 
actuated  by  no  sectarian,  political,  or  demo- 
cratic motives,  but  solely  by  the  belief  that 
by  releasing  the  Church  from  State  patronage 
and  control  its  pure  doctrines  would  not  only 
have  greater  scope  to  develop  themselves, 
but  that  Christianity  in  general,  and  Protes- 
tant Christianity  in  particular,  would  be 
benefited  by  the  change.  This  view  of  the 
subject,  I  should  further  state,  has  rather 
been  forced  upon  me  than  sought  for.  In 
spite  of  my  desire  to  close  my  eyes  to  the 
manifold  abuses  existing  in  the  Establishment, 
they  continued  so  pertinaciously  to  thrust 
themselves  under  my  notice,  that  at  length  I 
was  obliged  to  admit  their  existence,  not- 
withstanding my  ardent  desire  to  remain  in  ig- 
norance, or,  at  the  best,  to  remain  under  the  in- 
fluence of  that  peculiar  feeHng  which  induces 
us  to  avoid,  in  all  possible  manners,  the  in- 
vestigation of  a  subject  where  the  results  are 
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likely  to  be  painful  to  U8.  .  .  .  At  length 
these  abuses  appeared  so  glaring  that  an  iiTe- 
prcssible  desire  came  over  me  personally  to 
exert  myself  in  aid  of  those  wishing  to  obtain 
its  separation.  But  then,  again,  ,a  terrible 
difficulty  arose  before  me.  Notwithstanding 
all  my  efforts,  I  could  not  obliterate  from  my 
mind  the  impression  tb)it  I  was  deserting  a 
cause  to  which  I  had  hitherto  been  faithful, 
and  I  feared  lest  by  so  doing  I  might  commit 
an  unworthy  action.  Again,  I  feared  that  I 
might  offend  many  of  my  clerical  friends, 
whom  I  hold  in  the  highest  estimation.' 

There  is  something  deeply  pathetic  in  the 
struggle  here  indicated  with  which  eveiy  man 
must  sympathise :  a  dutiful,  honest,  straight- 
forwardness, which  is  but  too  seldom  mani- 
fest in  controversy.  All  can  appreciate  this ; 
and  those  who  wish  to  see  the  various  facts 
and  figures  which,  slowly  accumulating  before 
Mr.  Gilbert's  eyes,  forced  him  to  break  with 
old  opinions  and  feelings,  must  betake  them- 
selves to  this  book,  which  is  as  accumte  and 
methodic  as  it  is  high-minded  and  regardful  of 
other  men's  sentiments  and  reverences. 


Mr.  Leo  Grindon's  thoughtful  and  yet 
popular  book  on  Life^  its  Nature^  Varieties^ 
and  Phenomena  (F.  Pitman),  in  which  the  ob- 
servation of  the  naturalist  is  combined  with 
the  thoughtfulness  of  philosophy,  the  senti- 
ment of  poetry,  and  the  dcvoutness  of  reli- 
gion, in  a  natural  and  interesting  way,  has 
reached  its  fourth  edition. 


POETRY,    FICTION,    AND   BELLES-LETTRES. 

The  Inn  Album,     By   Robert  Browning. 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

The  necessity  which  seems  to  be  laid  on 
Mr.  Browning  to  use  his  characters  as  mere 
mediums  for  his  own  reflections,  appears  to 
us  to  limit,  in  certain  directions,  his  rights  as 
to  choice  of  subject.  It  is  almost  susceptible 
of  demonstration  that  even  where  his  charac- 
ters are  most  superficially  discriminated  from 
what  we  may  assume  to  be  the  author's  per- 
sonal traits,  they  are  yet  mere  transparencies 
through  which  his  light  shines  with  a  certain 
sub-consciousness  on  his  part  that  the  very 
contact  and  contrast  of  suddenly-shifting  col- 
ours may  produce  a  peculiar  grotesquerie 
of  effect.  Even  in  the  case  of  Pompilia,  in 
'  The  Ring  and  the  Book, '  do  we  not  feel 
that  the  innocence  which  in  her  is  so  mingled 
with  occasional  quaint  depth  of  suggestion, 
is  in  no  sense  Italian,  but  is  rather  English, 
and,  indeed,  in  one  sense  provincial,  and  pro- 
vincial in  an  order  that  might  be  said  to  be- 
long to  Mr.  Browning  alone  of  all  our  great 
poetic  writers.  It  is  not  insignificant,  but  far 
otherwise,  that  in  '  The  Inn  Album '  Mr. 
Browning  does  not  feel  it  necessary  even  to 
discriminate  his  characters  to  the  cursory  in- 
telligence of  the  reader  by  so  much  as  dis- 
tincily  naming  (hem.    Mr.  Browning's  artis- 


tic determinations  are  certainly  seen  here  in 
very  forcible  manner.     Throughout  all.   the 
interest  !o  those  who  read  in  the  true  mood 
is  Robert  Browning;  precisely  as,  to  follow  up 
a  former  figure,  we  do  not  care  for  the  figures 
OQ  the  dull  canvas  when  the  light  is  removed 
from  behind  it.      Now,  of  course,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a   great  temptation  rests  with  a 
grotesque,    whimsical,    self-quizzing    genius 
such  as  this  to  choose  mediums  which  shall 
allow  it  to  triumph  to  the  greatest  extent  by 
the  direct  show  of  contrast  between  the  char- 
acteristics of  writer  and  dramatic  medium. 
The  sense  of  delight  in  a  new  effect  may  jus- 
tify to  him  what  can  hardly  be  so  justified  in 
the  sense  of  the  ordinary  reader.     He  is,  in 
fact,  bent  on  experiment  of  a  special  kind, 
and  should  reserve  his  appearance  till  he  has 
completed  it,  and  can  show  it  in  relation  to 
practical  and  healthy  laws  of  use  and  emo- 
tion. Our  greatest  dramatic  writers,  Marlowe, 
Ben  Jonson,  Shakespeare,  had,  no  doubt,  all 
passed    through    something    of    the    process 
which  has  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  by 
Mr.  Browning,   but  they  soon  found  correct- 
ors from  two  sides.     First,  the  need  of  ])al- 
ance  in  the  range  of  character  itself  in  order 
to  attain  dramatic  unity ;  and,  secondly,  the 
necessity  of  meeting  the  immediate  demands 
of  a  mixed  audience  for  inorao  im])ression  ; 
and  these  two  demands  have  been  the  more 
directly  felt  the  greater  the  dramatic  genius 
— Shakespeare  first,  then  Jonson,  and  then 
Marlowe,    sed  hngo  intertallo !      Wherever 
man  can  be  at  all  interested  in  situation  and 
incident  as  founded,  however  remotely,   on 
the    relation    and    development    of    human 
character,  there,  too,  you  find  a  hunger  for 
moral  proportion.     It  is  thus  that  the  mix- 
ture of  unnaturalness  and  high  morality  in 
the  lower-class  drama  is  to  be  accounted  for. 
In  this  necessity,    too,   lies   a  certain  safe- 
ty to  society  from  stage-pieces  not  otherwise 
to  be  recommended.     Now,   Mr.   Browning 
has  submitted  to  neither  of  these  laws  ;  he 
has,  in  fact,  directly  defied  them  both ;  and, 
though  it  may  seem  ungrateful  to  say  it,  it  is 
time  that  our  safety  from  him,  as  well  as  from 
the  low  class  stagewright,  lies,  if  not  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  direction,  yet  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  same  law,    working    reversely. 
*  The  Inn  Album  'will  not  be  read  save  by 
those  who  have  the  corrective  within  them- 
selves, who  are,  so  to  say,  intellectually  curi- 
otiSj  and  can  take  delight  in  artistic  exper- 
iment as  such.     Mr.  Browning's  course  has 
been  a  gradual  departure,   work  by  work, 
from  simplicity  of  motifs  so  far  as  it  bears,  or 
can  bear,  on  faithful,  development  of  charac- 
ter in  dramatic  relation  ;  so  that,  as  we  shall 
show,  it  is  in  no  sense  correct  to  say,  as  the 
'Athenaeum '  has  so  shoit-sightedly  said,  that  in 
'  The  Inn  Album '  he  has  returned  to  his  first 
manner.      In  his  earliest  stage  Mr.  Browning 
mainly. contented  himself  with  what  were  on 
the  face  of  them  separate  studies — portraits, 
self-painted  we  may  say,  and  in  these  tliei*e 
was  little  attempt  at  exhibiting  the  character 
in  action  and  in  relation  to  others.     If  there 
was  hint  of  this  it  was  accidental  and  sugges- 
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tive, merely  taking  on  the  tint  of  the  self-narra- 
tor's mind,  and  conveying  subtly  at  the  same 
moment  Mr.  Browning's  commentary*  on  the 
action  and  its  effect  on  the  subject.  In  •  The 
Ring  and  the  Book,'  where  the  attempt  was 
made  to  unite  this  peculiar  method  of  self- 
revealment  with  something  of  variety  and  ac- 
tion, the  moral  unity  was  so  far  maintained  by 
Pompilia,  whose  presence,  in  spite  of  special 
criticisms  upon  it  such  as  we  have  suggested, 
remains  tlie  great  justification  for  that  work ; 
with  its  repulsive  yet  patient  analysis  of  the 
workings  of  the  human  mind  in  one  of  its 
morbid  phases.  In  •  The  Inn  Album '  Mr. 
Browning  has  given  us  a  work  of  the  same 
order,  but  witliout  the  Pompilia^  and  to  us  it 
seems  that  even  his  great  genius,  his  curious 
mode  of  lighting  up  and  relieving,  without 
sense  of  disliarmony,  the  dark  corners  of  the 
human  mind,  and  his  almost  unique  power  of 
sympathetic  self-drawal  from  the  obscurer 
moods  of  the  character  pourtrayed,  has  failed, 
ribaoluUly  failed,  in  justifying  itself  effectual- 
ly in  this  work.  He  has,  we  admit,  managed 
to  make  plain  to  the  reader  the  leading  inci- 
dents as  he  goes  along,  but  he  has  not  made 
the  motives  of  his  characters  clear,  consistent, 
and  comprehensible  to  us  in  their  actions ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  by  choosing  types 
which  belong  so  emphatically  to  the  present 
day,  he  tempts  us  at  every  point  to  appeal  to 
our  daily  experience.  *  The  Inn  Aloum '  is 
thus  in  no  sense  a  return  to  his  first  manner, 
in  which  the  great  point — a  justification  of 
motive  and  action  to  the  narrator's  oi^-n  mind 
— was  prominent.  We,  therefore,  regard  it 
as  re|;rograde  and  perverted;  and  can  only 
lioncstly  say  that  those  in  influential  positions 
who  fail  to  perceive  and  appreciate  the^  points 
we  have  dwelt  on,  will  by-and-by,  if  they 
should  persevere  in  their  practice,  become  as 
great  puzzles  to  us  as  Mr.  Browning  when  he 
tried,  with  no  superficial  change  of  style,  to 
make  a  poem — a  lyrico-dramatic  poem — out 
of  the  wholly  exceptional  and  untoward  ma- 
terials of  an  old  hardened  rake,  who  had  se- 
duced a  certain  woman ;  a  younger  rake,  who 
had  loved  her ;  the  woman  who  had  been  se- 
duced, but  comfortably  married ;  an  unex- 
pected meeting  of  the  three  in  an  inn  par- 
lour ;  an  insult  suddenly  tendered  to  the  wo- 
man ;  a  murder  in  defence  of  her  ;  and  a  sui- 
cide by  poisoning,  without  one  single  reliev- 
ing, not  to  say  moralising  element.  For  tliis 
is  simply  what  *  The  Inn  Album '  is — this  and 
nothing  less  nor  more  than  this — and  it  will 
remain  to  future  times  as  a  monument  at  once 
to  the  subtlety  and  the  short-sighted  perversity 
of  our  great  dramatic  genius  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  would  not  be  grateful  work  to 
epitomise  the  story  of  the  poem ;  for,  put  it 
as  you  will,  it  could  not  come  out  otherwise 
than  as  an  imitation  of  a  very  bad  and  sensa- 
tional paragraph  in  the  '  Police  News. '  But 
this  is  the  less  to  be  regretted  as  tho  news- 
papers have  already  made  most  readers  ac- 
quainted with  the  poem  thus  far.  It  will  suit 
our  purpose  better  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Brow- 
ning by  saying  that,  ])ersonally,  we  have 
fouud  much  in  separate  passages  of  the  poem 


to  admire  and  ponder  over.  Our  main 
criticism  lies  deeper,  has  reference  to  initial 
conception  and  dramatic  law.  In  fairness 
we  may  refer  to  one  or  two  passages 
wliich  we  have  read  with  no  little  pleasure. 
The  description  of  the  inn  parlour,  for  exam- 
ple, is  full  of  power — not  a  touch  but  has  its 
effect  ;  and  the  diftgy  shabbiness  of  the 
whole  interior  is  deepened  by  a  fine  stroke  of 
landscape  painting,  which  is  instinct  with 
Mr.  Browning's  genius,  though  two  lines 
strangely  recall  a  touch  in  one  other  ])oem,  of 
which  Mr.  Browning  might  well  have  been 
thinking  : — 

*  The  yoQDffer  personage 
Draws  sharp  the  shrieking  curtain,  sends  aloft 
The  sash,  spreads  wide  and  fastens  back  to  wall 
Shutter  and  shutter,  shows  you  England's  best. 
He  leans  into  a  liv}n<y  glory-bath 
Of  air  and  light  where  seems  to  float  and  move 
TJie  wooded  watered  country,  hUl  and  dale. 
And  sted'hright  thread  of  stream,  a -smoke  tcith 

mist, 
A'Sparkle  with  May  morning,  diamond  drift 
0*  the  sun-touclied  dew.    Except  the  red-roofed 

patch 
Of  half-a-dozen  dwellinjrs  that,  crept  close 
For  hili-side  shelter,  make  the  village  clump. 
This  inn  is  perched  above  to  dominate — 
Except  such  si^n  of  human  neighbourhood, 
And  this  surmised  rather  than  sensible. 
There's  nothing:  to  disturb  absolute  peace, 
The  reiffn  of  English  nature — which  means  art 
And  civilised  existence.     Wildness'  self 
Is  just  the  cultured  triumph.     Presently 
Deep  solitude,  be  sure,  reveals  a  Place 
That  knows  the  right  way  to  defend  itself  : 
Silence  hems  round  a  burning  spot  of  lite.' 

As  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Browning  can  delicately  clothe  exceptional 
traits  in  familiar  surprises  of  words,  and  of  the 
incisive,  acid-biting  way  in  which  he  can  com- 
municate the  man  by  a  sort  of  aside,  we  give 
two  little  sniffets.  The  older  aristocratic 
rake,  who  has  been  initiating  his  millionaire 
snob-companion  into  the  *  ways  of  life,'  thus 
disclaims  merit  in  his  teachings  : — 

*  The  fact  is — you  do  compliment  too  much 
Your  humble  master,  as  I  own  I  am  ; 
You  owe  me  no  such  thanks  as  you  protest. 
The  polisher  needs  precious  stone  no  less 
Than  precious  stone  needs  polisher :  believe 
I  struck  no  tint  from  out  you  but  I  found 
Snu^r  lying  first  'neath  surface  hair-breadth 

deep! 
Beside,  I  liked  the  exercise  :  with  skill 
Goes  love  to  show  skill  for  skill's  sake.   You  see 
I'm  old  and  understand  things:  too  absurd 
It  were  you  pitched  and  tossed  away  your  life, 
As  diamond  were  Scotch  pebble !  all  the  more. 
That  I  myself  misused  a  stone  of  price. 
Born  and  bred  clever — people  used  to  say 
Clever  as  most  men,  if  not  something  more — 
Yet  here  I  stand  a  failure,  cut  awry 
Or  left  opaque, — no  brilliant  named  and  known. 
Whate'er  my  inner  stufl^,  my  outside's  blank.' 

The  lady's  answer  to  her  former  lover,  after 
he  has  addressed  her  in  a  vein  of  the  most 
forcible  but  improbable  rhetoric — ;wholly  un- 
true to  the  man  into  whose  mouth  it  is  put — 
the  lady,  in  the  course  of  her  reply,  urges : — 
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*  Your  entry  broke 
Illusion,  bade  me  back  to  bounds  at  once. 
1  lionestly  submit  my  soul;  which  spranja: 
At  love,  and  losing  love  lies  signed  and  sealed 
*'VaUure"     No  love  more?      Then  no  beauty 

more 
Which  teuds  to  breed  love  !    Purify  my  powers, 
Effortless  till  some  other  world  procure 
Some  other  chance  of  prize  !  or,  if  none  be. — 
Nor  second  world  nor  chance, — undesecrate, 
Die  then  this  aftergrowth  of  heart,  surmised 
Where  May's  precipitation  left  June  blank  I 
Better  have  failed  iu  the  hi$;h  aim,  as  I, 
Than  vulgarly  in  tlie  low  aim  succeed 
As,  God  be  thanked,  I  do  not !     Ugliness 
Had  I  called  beauty,  falsehood — truth,  and  you 
My  lover  1    No — this  earth's  unchanged  for  me, 
By  his  enchantment  whom  God  made  the  Prince 
O'  the  Power  o'  the  Air,  into  a  Heaven  :  there  is 
Heaven,  since  there  is  Heaven's^  simulation — 

earth : 
1  sit  possessed  in  patience  ;  prison  roof 
Shall  break  one  day,  and   Heaven  beam  over- 
head ! » 

Such  is  *  The  Inn  Album,'  such  our  impres- 
sion of  it.  It  is  full  of  rare  and  penetrating 
power,  which  flows  out  here  and  there  into 
passages  instinct  with  genius  of  the  highest 
order.  But  separate  passages  do  not  make  a 
dramatic  poem.  It  is  vicious  in  conception, 
and  exaggerates  to  excess  many  of  the  au- 
thor's former  errors  ;  it  is  now  rugged  and 
now  so  unnecessarily  coarse,  and  even  vulgar, 
that  to  all  save  students  of  literature,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  read  and  to  study  morbid  devel- 
opments and  their  relations  to  literature,  we 
.**ay,  pass  '  The  Inn  Album '  by,  and  devote 
yourself  to  what  is  purer,  or,  at  any  rate, 
broader  and  healthier  in  its  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  vice  and  folly  of  real  life  and  their 
issues. 

Guido  and  Lita :  a  TaU  of  the  Riviera.  By 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Marquis  of  Loune. 
Macmillan. 

The  Marquis  of  Lome  shows  so  much  of 
taste  and  true  poetic  fervour  that  we  are  very 
reluctant  to  say  that  his  poem  fails  to  reach 
the"  point  which  but  a  little  patience  and  re- 
serve on  his  part  might  have  secured  it.  Yet 
such  must  be  said.  He  has  found  a  good 
subject,  sufficiently  remote  to  admit  of  ro- 
mantic incident,  and  yet  sufiiciently  stirring 
to  give  opening  for  the  dash  and  movement 
which  we  most  readily  associate  with  the  he- 
roic couplet.  And  when  he  is  describing  ac- 
tion pure  and  simple,  or  looking  at  nature, 
he  does  well:  it  is  when  he  pauses,  turns 
round,  reflects,  and  wishes  to  say  fine  things 
after  the  modem  manner,  that  he  fails.  Then 
lie  becomes  artificial,  involved,  burdened  by 
phrases  and  words  with  which  the  measure 
will  scarcely  consort.  The  Christians  of  the 
Riviera  are  harassed  by  the  Moors,  but  there 
has  been  a  pause  in  the  conflict,  and  Guido,  the 
son  of  Count  William  of  Cries  (Aries),  falls  so 
far  a  victim  to  the  *  piping  times  of  peace '  as 
to  become  a  *  fop,'  to  the  grief  of  his  brave 
old  father,  who,  as  they  are  on  the  way  to  a 
tournament,  tries  to  stir  the  man  in  him.  As 
they  return,  they  are  caught  in  a  storm,  and 


seek  sliclter  in  a  fisherman's  hut,  where  Guido 
sees  and  falls  in  love  with  Lita,  the  fisher- 
man's daughter.  He  sees  her  again,  and  then 
she  tries  to  avoid  him,  and  finally  extracts  from 
him  a  promise  not  to  meet  her  again  for  a 
year  and  a  day.  War  meanwhile  breaks  out, 
and  Lita  is  carried  prisoner,  and  as  this  fact 
is  one  reason  why  Guido  goes  so  readily  in 
pursuit  of  the  Moors,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that 
the  poet  means  to  show  how  true  love  can  cast 
out  the  fop  and  make  the  brave  man.  Lita 
escapes,  comes  back,  and  acts  the  part  of  a 
Maid  of  Saragossa,  attending  to  old  Count 
William's  wounds  when  he  falls  in  a  sortie. 
At  this  point  Guido  returns,  to  hear  her  com- 
mended by  his  father,  and  the  poem  closes 
amid  a  peal  of  marriage  bells.  From  this 
bare  outline  of  the  fable,  it  is  seen  at  once 
that  there  was  great  scope  for  spirited  treat- 
ment, and  certainly  Lord  Lome  has  written 
some  exquisite  passages  :  the  pity  is  that  he 
was  not  more  self- severe.  Not  to  speak  of 
several  instances  of  inexcusable  cockney 
rhymes,  unallowable  inversions,  transposed 
accent,  and  quadmple  rhymes,  he  is  guilty  of 
whole  passages  which  will  not  scan  truly — in 
one  instance,  at  least,  dropping  a  whole  foot 
from  one  line,  to  tack  it  on  to  the  next.  Then 
to  employ  such  phrases  as  *  subtly  wrought 
for  death,'  as  applied  to  flame,  is  quite  be- 
yond the  limit  in  such  verse.  Y'et  po  many 
are  the  finished,  musical,  and.  quotable  bits, 
that  we  half  feel  we  have  done  wrong  to 
write  as  we  have  done.  This,  for  instance,  is 
good : — 

'  Sail,  set  all  sail,  we'll  gain  upon  them  fast. 
The  canvas  curtsies  to  the  creaking  mast  : 
A  mightier  power  than  human  will  may  yield 
Compels  her  onward  o'er  the  sapphire  field.' 

And  this: — 

*  The  wind  increases  ;  the  flotilla,  strown 
Far  o'er  the  sea,  is  tossed  apart,  and  thrown 
From  swelling  ridges,  whence  the  world  is  s  3en, 
To  lonely  hollows  walled  with  waters  green.* 

That  description,  too,  of  Lita  asleep  in  the 
castle  of  the  Moor,  Moslem-el- Sirad,  is,  on 
tlie  whole,  musical  and  good ;  but  poetic 
work  of  the  highest  order  should  be  equally 
perfect  in  all  its  parts,  and  this  is  decidedly 
what  the  most  favourable  criticism  cannot  say 
of  Lord  Lome's  poem,  though  we  add  that 
a  little  more  of  conscientious  labour  of  the 
file  might  even  yet  make  this  a  very  pow- 
erful poem. 

Jonas  Fisher,     A  Poem,  in  Brown  and  White. 
Triibner  and  Co. 

The  somewhat  enigmatical  character  of  the 
title  of  this  poem  becomes  plain  enough  in 
the  reading.  Jonas  Fisher  is  a  man  who  has 
escaped  from  the  devouring  jaws  of  vicious 
and  sinful  habit,  and  has  become  not  only  a 
believer,  but  an  earnest  worker — a  volunteer 
home  missionary.  In  vigorous  verse  he  ex- 
plores the  slums,  and  describes  the  sights  he 
iias  seen,  and  also  the  friends  his  work  has 
brought  him  into  contact  with.  The  chief  of 
these  are  Mr.  Sullivan,  a  Christian  Irishman, 
and  Mr.   Augustus   Grace.     The  latter  is  a 
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men  of  thorough  benevolence,  alwaya  ready 
to  aid;  Ills  purse,  in  fact,  being  at  Jonaa's 
diBposnl.  But  he  is  apt  to  criticise  (logmas 
very  freely,  and  now  and  then  he  lapses  into 
utterly  rationalistic  positions,  tempered  al- 
ways, however,  by  charity  of  the  broadest, 
and  by  liigh  aspimtioiis.  lie  is,  in  a  word,  a 
fearless  seeker  of  truth  ;  tbougii  he  has  Hitle 
reverence  for  syuiboli  as  audi,  he  »ees  their 
value  as  insignia  under  which  to  march  and 
round  which  to  rally.  While  he  is  very  frank 
in  conversing  with  Jonaa  on  religious,  social, 
and  }>olitical  topics,  he  shows  himself  every 
inch  a  liumorist,  and  a  satirist  of  no  mean  or- 
der. On  such  questions  as  cremation,  mar- 
riage with  a  deceased  wife's  sister,  cliquish 
criticism,  prurient  art,  and  a  hundred  others, 
he  is  not  only  clear,  but  original,  and  supreme- 
ly suggestive.  It  can  easily  be  conceived, 
from  what  we  have  said,  that  manj  will  find 
here  not  a  Utile  from  which  to  dissent ;  hut 
we  hazard  the  assertion  that,  having  begun  to 
read  the  Imok,  they  will  read  on ;  for  inci- 
dent of  the  most  striking,  touching,  and 
realistic  cliaracter  is  occasionally  combined 
with  the  discussions  of  which  we  have  spo- 
ken. The  spirit  of  the  book  is  thorougfdy 
Protesaot — Romanism  and  Ritualism  being 
both  dealt  with  in  the  cleverest  and  most 
dashing  manner  ;  so  decisively,  indeed,  is 
much  in  the  former  declared  to  be  simply  Pa- 
gan— '  the  Babylonian  lurking  below  '  the 
Christian — that  we  should  not  by  any  means 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  book  has  been 
honoured  by  entry  in  the  Index.  However  se- 
vere and  satiric  the  author  may  be.  he  alwaya 
shows  a  very  tender  regard  for  the  poor  and 
suffering,  and  very  gladly  should  we  have 
'  quoted,  had  we  had  space,  the  striking  pas- 
sage in  which  he  pleads  for  covered  spaces 
and  plenteous  supply  of  scats  in  Ijondon 
parks,  &c.,  in  a  style  which,  for  mingled  seri- 
ousness and  rattling  humour,  would  have  de- 
lighted the  late  Sir  Arthur  Helps.  There  is 
so  much  in  the  l>ook  that  appeals  to  the  tem- 
per of  the  present  day.  that  we  have  no  doubt 
it  will  be  widely  talked  of ;  and  if  its  stern 
realism  and  pathetic  force  should  lead  to  ac- 
cess of  interest  in  the  disregarded  poor,  one 
objact  of  the  writer  will  no  doubt  be  realised. 
And  let  it  Ik)  said  that,  though  in  the  form 
of  poetry,  mimy  valuable  hints  may  be  found 
here  as  to  the  best  modes  of  dealing  with  that 
class  ;  for  if,  as  the  author  says,  one  incident 
rejieats  itself  among  them,  the  great  lessons 
to  be  gathered  are  everywhere  the  same. 
Every  page,  with  its  powerful  pictures,  its 
smart  characterisations,  its  satiric  point,  and 
finished  phrasing,  would  offer  valuabls^mor- 
sels  for  ijUOtation. 

'  In  dnngeroua  paths,  a  blinil  belli-f 
Goes  Bafcr  than  a  blinking  doubt.' 

'  Who  makes  men  eliives"to?iiiako  thcni  good, 
Casts  devils  nut  by  Beelzebub.' 

'  "  Life's  ship  of  fimls," 
Th'''  captuinlusB,  is  luauned  by  skippers.' 


and  tho  minglement  of  stern  and  almost 
coarse  realism,  witli  a  controlling  mysticism. 
which  we  find  hero.  It  bears  the  mark  of 
decisive  power,  and  though  it  stirs  many  hard 
questions  and  may  excite  prejudices,  we  feel 
sure  that  it  will  do  good  by  stimulating  in- 
dependent judgment  on  the  greatest  subjects. 
Nero.     By  W.   W.   Stobt.     Blackwood  ond 

How  far  is  the  whitewashing  of  historical 
characters  to  be  carried  !  Tliat  is  not  an 
inapt  queation  to-day,  wlien  so  many  of 
the  old  notions  as  to  certain  landmarks  of 
judgment  are  being  overturned.  We  remem- 
ber well  Mr.  Lewes's  defence  of  Nero,  which 
was  very  ingraious  indeed ;  but  we  carried  our 
own  antidote  with  us  in  that  case,  and  could 
argue  back  on  Mr.  Lewes's  own  ground.  But 
when  a  man  of  genius  can  find  sympathetic 
approaches  such  as  to  justify  liim  in  elevating 
a'  proscribed  character '  like  Nero  to  dramatic 
pruporlions,  and  treating  him  at  length  and  in 
a  kind  of  isolated  elevation — able,  in  a  word, 
to  interest  us  in  him  ;  that  is,  to  find  some 
ground  of  real  humanity,  after  all  escaping 
round  and  beyond  the  accepted  picture,  and 
so  redeeming  it  from  the  unrelieved  blackness 
of  purely  historical  portraiture— we  cannot 
help  lieing  possessed  by  a  certain  unrest,  as  if 
the  old  firm  ground  of  fact  were  tottering  un- 
der us.  Now,  notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Story, 
thus  far  possessed  by  the  influence  of  Robert 
Browning,  has  succeeded  in  gaining  a  certain 
psychologic  unity  by  a  very  arbitrary  selec- 
tion of  scenes  and  pictures,  he  hns  failed,  both 
in  reconciling  dramatic  proportion  with  the 
ineffaceable  lines  of  history,  and  in  recalling 
the  Rome  of  Nero's  day.  His  characters  are, 
after  all,  little  more  titan  names  for  men  and 
women  of  our  time,  as  far  from  Roman  as  well 
could  be.  His  labelling  is  half  his  art.  lie 
has  skilfully  found  a  relief  by  trucing  out  the 
gradual  inrush  of  evil  into  Nero  through  his 
yielding  to  it,  nntil,  finally,  the  brain,  cor- 
rupted and  weakened  under  vicious  indul- 
gence, loses  balance,  and  insanity  becomes 
the  only  a|H)logy  for  actions  such  ns  all  hu- 
manity abhors,  and  only  abhors.  And  thus, 
unfortunately,  Mr.  Story  disturbs  the  totality 
of  impression  by  raising  in  our  minds  the  very 
question  which  has  recently  come  to  the  front 
by  the  decisions  of  certain  judges  in  respect 
of  responsibility  for  actions  performed  under 
insanity  directly  induced  by  vicious  tenilency 
and  practice.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line; 
but  in  the  view  of  art,  it  is  almost  clear  that 
Nero's  proclivities  were  from  the  first  so  un- 
relieved that,  to  gain  the  necessary  sympathy 
to  start  with  for  high  dramatic  purposes,  you 
must  give  us,  '  not  Nero,  but  another.'  Why, 
this  fine  pa.>isago  over  Poppaja  dead — fine,  truly 
fine,  artistically,  as  a  relieving  element — does 
it  not  make  us  smile  somehoiv  when  wertofiw 
that  it  is  from  the  mouth  of  Nero  ? — 

Nero.   •  Yes,  she  is  bcauiifal !    How  slill  she 

Row  p<!r(ect  in  her  calm  !    iVw  movf  dittreat, 

No /igiliUimit more ;  iiojofi — nnpnin. 

Til  ketp  her  at  »lie  U.     Firt  »haU  not  bum 
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Tliat  lo^y  shape  ;  hut  it  sJiall  sleep  embalmed — 

77ius — thus  for  ever  ifi  tJu  Julian  tomb. 

And  she  shall  be  enrolled  amonp:  the  gods. 

A  splendid  temple  shall  be  raised  to  her, 

A  public  funeral  be  hers,  and  I 

The  funeral  eulojry  myself  will  speak  ; — 

And  this  is  all.     She  never  will  come  back — 

Never  will  smile — never  will  sinjf  again. 

Pity — oh,  what  a  pity — Xenophon  ! 

See  to  it  that  she  be  embalmed,  I  say, 

And  all  her  beauty  kept  just  as  it  is. 

There,  my  Poppaea,  sleep 

Look,  Xenophon. 
I  thonp^ht  she  smiled  and  moved  !    You're  sure 
she's  dead?' 

How  consistent  it  is  that  Shakespeare — and 
here  we  enter  into  no  discussion  on  points  re- 
cently raised — should  be  so  careful  dramati- 
cally to  emphasise  at  the  outset  the  good  and 
noble  points  in  Macbeth,  he  who  was  to  lapse 
into  the  traitor,  the  regicide,  the  common 
murderer  and  hirer  of  assassins,  and,  worse 
than  all,  the  *  lily-livered  coward,'  in  the  run- 
ning from  Macduff  after  that  first  pass  of  arms 
at  the  close.  Now,  Mr.  Story  has  tried  to 
follow,  but  ineffectually ;  history  is  too  as- 
sured. But  when  we  say  this,  we  do  not  fail 
to  admire  the  evident  artis{ic  conception,  the 
faculty  of  fixing  the  imagination  on  the 
assumed  essential  characteristic,  and  main- 
taining it  throughout,  especially  as  seen  in 
Poppaea.  That,  too,  is  a  fine  touch  in  the  love 
of  Sporus  for  his  master. 

Moses ;  a  Drama  in  Five  Acts.  By  E.  Car- 
penter, M.A.,  Author  of  *  Narcisaus  *  and 
other  poems.     E.  Moxon  and  Sons. 

Mr.  Carpenter's  drama  opens  with  the  ar- 
rival of  the  people  at  Sinai.  The  disaffection 
of  Aaix)n,^  Miriam,  and  Korah  runs  through  it, 
until  KoraU  meets  his  doom.  Mr.  Carpenter, 
however,  has  taken  unwarrantable  liberties 
with  the  narrative  of  the  fate  of  Korah,  who 
is  represented  as  simply  falling  by  the  sword 
in  civil  strife,  the  opening  earth  being  only 
the  graves  dug  for  them.  So  also  with  the 
narrative  of  the  death  of  Aaron.  Moses  is  re- 
presented as  being  told  of  it,  and  as  direct- 
ing his  burial  on  Mount  Hor.  Both  narra- 
tives are  too  explicit  for  such  a  rendering. 
The  poem  contains  some  passages  of  genuine 
poetry,  and  also  ^lines  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  scan,  c.g.^  in  the  idolatrous  song  of 
the  people : — 

*  But  lead  us  forth  by  meadow  and  rivulet.' 

We  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Carpenter  should 
not  sing  :  his  note  is  too  distinct  to  be  thus 
banned  ;  but  Carlyle's  axiom  will  come  to  our 
thought,  net  to  sing  what  can  be  better  said. 
We  have,  how^ever,  read  Mr.  Carpenter's  dra- 
ma through  ;  we  cannot,  perhaps,  give  a  bet- 
ter assurance  that  it  does  contain  some  good 
poetry. 

Tennyson's  Works.  Author's  Edition.  Vols. 
III.,  IV.,  V.     Henry  8.  King  and  Co. 

These  volumes  complete  Messrs.  King's  new 
library  edition  of  Tennyson.     They  contain 

VOL.   LXIII.  B — 8 


*  The  Idylls  of  the  King, '  *  The  Princess  and 
Maud,'  *  Enoch  Arden,'  and  -In  Mcmoriara.'* 
We  must  accept  them  as  containing,  we  trust, 
the  final  arrangements  and  revisions  of  the 
author.  We  say  we  trust,  because  there  is  a 
point  when  artistic  finish  passes  into  fastid- 
iousness, and  the  congruous  forms  of  creative 
impulse  are  superseded  by  bits  put  on,  which 
are  not  always  improvements.  A  poet  who 
turns  out  his  work  so  deliberately  cast  and 
delicately  finished  as  Tennyson  does,  may  well 
let  it  remain,  and  not  only  resist,  but  suspect 
the  disturbing  impulse  which  urges  the  labor 
limes  in  hope  of  a  nearer  approach  to  his 
ideal.  We  do  not  saji  that  the  minute  touches 
which  this  last  edition  contaii^  are  iiot  im- 
provements. For  the  most  part  they  are. 
But  we  think  they  are  hardly  improvements 
so  great  as  to  compensate  for  their  disturbance 
of  accepted  forms. 

The  arrangement  is  different,  especially  in 
the  Idylls.  It  is  fitting,  and  for  the  advantage 
of  both  the  work  and  the  readef,  that  the  poet 
should  dispose  the  productions  of  different 
periods,  some  of  them  separated  by  a  genera- 
tion, in  their  symmetrical  and  sequential  order. 
The  edition  is  an  elegant  one,  not  so  sump- 
tuous as  Mr.  Strahan's  six-volume  library  edi- 
tion, but  as  legible  and  pleasant  to  read,  and 
of  course  superior  to  that  in  its  revision.  It 
is  a  satisfactory  proof  of  culture  and  taste 
that  so  many  editions  of  a  poet  so  pure  and 
refined  should  be  iu  demand. 

St.  George  and  St.  Michael.  By  George 
MacDonald,  Author  of  *  Malcolm,'  *  David 
Elginbrod,'  &c.  In  Three  Vols.  Henry 
S.  King  and  Co. 

Mr.  George  MacDonald  has  in  this  novel 
more  than  regained  the  ground  he  seemed  to 
us  to  have  lost  in  some  of  his  recent  efforts. 

*  Malcolm '  was  not  only  somewhat  doubtful 
in  construction,  but  its  plot  rested  on  rela- 
tions that  imparted  a  secret  dissatisfaction, 
which  the  reader  could  ill  get  rid  of  even 
when,  towards  the  close,  they  were  fully  re- 
vealed ;  and  certainly  the  '  Vicar's  Daughter  ' 
was  in  many  points  weak  and  mawkish. 
Here  he  is  throughout  simple,  pure,  and 
strong,  and,  as  always  when  he  is  at  his  best, 
his  work  is  suffused  with  high  lesson,  hero 
very  projicrly  and  very  powerfully  kept  iu 
tone  with  the  colour  and  progress  of  the  sto- 
ry. *  St;  George  and  St.  Michael '  seems  at 
first  sight  rather  a  far-fetched  title,  but  noth- 
ing could  be  more  faithful  and  expressive  of 
the  period  of  the  characters  here  depicted — 
St.  George,  for  the  gaiety  and  dash  of  the 
Cavaliers  ;  St.  Michael,  for  the  belief  and 
devotion  of  the  Roundheads — the  Cromwell 
men ;  and  this  is  the  England  to  which  Mr. 
MacDonald  vividly  transports  us.  Here  his 
fine  instinct  for  gathering  up  personal  or  class 
traits,  or  even  larger  tendencies,  from  minor 
touches  and  passing  references  in  literature, 
as  a  magnet  passing  through  steel  filiugs, 
stands  him  in  right  good  stead ;  and  all  the 
culture,  the  sincerity,  the  fire,  the  varying  mo- 
tives that  drew  enemies  closer  together,  or 
divided  for  life  those  who  had  been  bosom 
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friends,  are  presented  to  us  with  the  hand  of 
a  master,  A  bit  of  song  most  naturally  inter- 
jected, or  a  seemingly  unimportant  quotation 
aptly  set.  gives  us  a  faithful  glimpse  into  the 
days  of  the  Revolution  ;  and  the  quaint  odour 
of  some  of  the  old  phrases — ^for  the  form  of 
speech  in  those  days  is  faithfully  but  not  sla- 
vishly imitated — is  such  as  not  only  to  delight 
the  artistic  sense,  but  to  impart  to  Mr.  Mac- 
DonakVs  book  a  high  historical  and  philologi- 
cal value.  This  last  is  of  course  but  a  secondary 
matter,  and  most  readers  will  find  interest 
here,  and  never  think  of  these  things.  What 
a  fragrance  of  truth  and  sweetness  there  is 
about  tlie  heroine,  Mistreis  Dorothy  Vaughan, 
who  cannot  p^rt  with  her  Royalist  senti- 
ments and  symp^hics,  even  to  gratify  her 
love  for  Richard  lleywood,  the  playmate  of 
her  childhood,  who  is,  of  course,  a  Puritan 
and  a  soldier.  They  are  therefore  driven 
apart  by  the  stress  of  the  times  ;  and  yet, 
through  it  all,  they  deeply  influence  each 
other. 

The  actual  outburst  of  war,  like  a  stormy 
wind  driving  the  leaves  before  it,  sunders 
them,  and  Dorothy  seeks  shelter  in  the  castle 
of  Royalist  friends,  the  Herberts.  Well  read 
and  old-fashioned,  she  furnishes  a  subject  of 
anxious  but  rewardful  interest  to  that  impul- 
sive Irishwoman,  second  wife  to  the  Marquis 
of  Worcester,  whose  son's  name  is  insepara- 
bly .connected  with  the  steam-engine  ;  and 
though  Mr.  MacDonald  secures  her  presence 
by  a  slight  anachronispa,  it  is  more  than  jus- 
tified by  the  element  of  interest  which  her  ap- 
pearance imparts  to  the  story.  Some  of  the 
talk  between  Lord  Herbert  and  his  wife  is  ex- 
tremely true,  ingenious,  graceful,  and  never 
drifts  very  far  from  the  real  line  of  the  story. 
To  find  out  by  what  gracious  means  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald  contrives  the  denouement^  carrying 
the  reader's  sympathies  with  him,  as  he  re- 
veals the  very  heart  of  that  stirring  portion 
of  our  history,  our  readers  must  go  to  the 
book  itself,  the  least  of  whose  merits  is  that 
it  is  written  with  a  poetic  grace  and  beauty 
to  which  Scott  himself  did  not  attain,  what- 
ever his  merits  in  other  directions.  We  trust 
this  is  but  the  beginning  of  much  successful 
work  of  this  kind  from  the  same  honoured 
hand. 

My  Love  she's  hut  a  Lassie,    By  the  Author  of 
*  Queenie.'  Three  Vols.  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

The  author  of  *  Queenie '  has,  in  her  new 
novel,  made  a  great  advance  in  maturity, 
dramatic  presentation,  and  movement.  Her 
obvious  carefulness  and  faculty  of  growth 
are  good  augury  for  a  series  of  novels  that 
will  give  her  a  high  place  among  her  spme- 
what  numerous  sisterhood.  Walter  Huntly, 
th«  hero,  has  nothing  about  him  that  is  very 
distinctive.  He  is  a  type  of  the  staid, 
strong,  somewhat  mature  military  man,  of 
which  lady  novel  writers  are  very  fond.  It 
seems  to  be  an  accepted  maxim,  of  which 
Lytton  was  one  of  the  fii*st  apostles,  that  the 
\ideal  of  love-making  is  to  be  found  in  a  dis- 
parity of  years  ranging  from  ten.  to  thirty. 
We  ore  not  precisely  told  how  old  Huntly  is, 


I  but  he  is  a  captain  in  one  of  her  Majesty's 
regiments,  who  has  been  *a  long  time  in  In- 
dia, and  Mabel  is  only  sixteen.  We'confess 
that  we  like  a  more  equal  pairing  of  young 
things,  and  feel  a  kind  of  relief  when  com- 
mitted to  an  engagement  in  which  the  differ- 
ence is  not  more  than  three  or  four  years. 
Mabel  is  a  very  distinct  and  clever  creation. 
Her  development  under  the  special  conditions 
— a  senile  father  who  has  become  the  victim 
and  husband  of  an  intriguing  and  wicked 
French  governess,  and  a  sedate  lover ^  like 
Huntly,  together  with  the  plot  against  her 
property,  and  ultimately  against  her  life — is 
natural  and  powerful.  The  second arj*^  loves 
of  her  half-sister  Maud  and  Colonel  Oust  are 
also  well  wrought  into  the  story,  and  their 
respective  characters  are  well  individualised 
and  conceived.  Our  complaint  of  *  Queenie, ' 
that  it  somewhat  lacked  movement,  does  not 
apply  to  the  novel  before  us ;  but  the  action 
occasionally  verges  on  the  melodramatic,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  imprisonment  and  escape 
at  Brussels,  and  the  meeting  on  board  the 
Star  of  Columbia,  Both,  however,  arc  pour- 
trayed  with  great  accuracy  of  description 
and  considerable  dramatic  power.  There 
would,  however,  be  greater  strength  in  the 
evolution  of  the  plot  through  more  likely  and 
ordinary  processes.  Shipwrecks,  murders, 
and  sudden  deaths  are  the  fair  properties 
of  the  novelist,  but  the  use  of  them 
should  be  dominated  by  the  jirobabili- 
ties  of  ordinary  life ;  and  there  is  defect 
where  hajf-a-dozen  extraordinary  events  must 
concur  to  work  out  the  desired  issue.  We 
give  to  this  novel,  however,  a  very  strong  word 
of  commendation.  It  is  vigorously  written 
and  well  wrought  out;  it  is  inlaid  with 
thoughtful  obser^'ation ;  and,  what  is  by  no 
means  a  common  thing,  is  written  in  excellent 
English. 

John  Hbldsworthy  Chief  Mate,  A  Story. 
Three  Vols.  Sampson  Low,  Marston,  and 
Co. 

John  Holds  worth  is  a  story  of  the  Enoch 
Arden  type.  The  hero  is  chief  mate  of  the 
good  ship  Meteor^  and  next  voyage  is  to 
be  captain.  He  has  been  but  three  months 
married  when  he  sails  for  America.  The 
ship  is  lost,  and  he  and  eight  others  are  ten 
days  exposed  in  a  boat,  every  conceivable  hor- 
ror and  hardship  being  experienced.  One  b^ 
one  seven  of  the  miserable  little  company 

Eerish,  and  on  the  tenth  day  the  boat  is  seen 
y  an  Australian-bound  clipper.  Holdsworth 
is  found  unconscious,  and  his  sole  remaining 
companion  dead.  The  narrative  of  the  ship- 
wreck and  of  the  sufferings  of  the  boat's 
crew  is  drawn  out  to  great  length,  and  is  al- 
most hoi-rible  in  its  detail  of  endurance.  The 
chief  effect  upon  Holdsworth  is  that  his  me- 
mory becomes  a  blank.  He  cannot  remember 
his  own  name  or  anything  whatever  of  his 
past  life.  A  kind-hearted  Sydney  merchant 
on  board  nurses  him  and  takes  him  into  his 
own  office.  After  five  years  he  comes  to 
England,  his  memory  still  a  blank,  save  as 
things  that  he  sees  restore  it.     Of  course  he 
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finds  his  way  by  a  series  of  accidents  to  South- 
bourne  where  he  had  left  his  wife,  who  after 
two  or  three  years  of  supposed  widowhood 
liad  in  sheer  physical  necessity  married  a 
dentist  wlio  turns  out  a  drunkard.  Holds- 
worth  is  so  chan<^ed  by  suffering  that  he  can- 
not be  recognised.  He  takes  lodging  in  the 
street  where  his  wife  lives,  gets  acquainted 
with  his  own  little  girl,  but'  heroically  keeps 
his  secret  until  the  drunken  dentist  gets 
drowned.  The  story  is  well  told.  The  nau- 
tical descriptions  arc  minute,  and  we  suppose 
faithful.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  pathos  in 
the  story  of  the  shipwreck  and  the  sorrow  of 
Holdsworth,  only  the  prolongation  of  it  urges 
the  pathos  into  the  horribly  painful.  A  little 
more  invention,  somewhat  modifying  the  of- 
ten-depicted situations,  would  have  redeemed 
the  story  from  traditional  commonplace. 

WUh  Harp  and  Crown.  A  Novel.  By  the 
Authors  of  *  Ready  Money  Mortiboy.* 
Tinsley  Brothers. 

Read(;rs  of  *  Ready  Money  Mortiboy  '  will 
expect   from  its   authors   a   clever    realistic 
novel,  comi^ining  somewhat  of  the  typical  de- 
scription of  low  and  fast  life  which  abounds 
in  Dickens,  with  somewhat  of  the  caustic  and 
yet  good-humoured  moralising  of  Thackeray, 
together  with  the  genial  sympathy  with  the 
Bohemian  weaknesses  and    miseries    which 
they  describe.     The  strength  of  the  novel  un- 
«luestionably  lies  in  its  typical  oddities  of  Bo- 
hemian life.     Chauncy  Chocomb,  his  cousin 
Dr.  Joe,    Mr.  Rhyl  Owen  the  schoolmaster, 
Dick  Carew  the  litterateur^  Hennann  the  pic- 
ture-dealer, Mrs.    Spenser  and  Rickety  Jem, 
Fred  Revel,  Mrs.  Chocomb,  the  Hermit,  all  are 
Bohemians  of  various  types,  and  the  chi^f 
interest  and  strength  of  the  writers  have  been 
lavished  upon  them.     They  are  all  drawn  with 
great  cleverness,  and  with  the  sympathetic  eye 
that  intuitively  sees  the  soul  of  good  in  things 
that  are  evil.     The   redeeming  qualities  of 
Joe  Chocomb,   Dick  Carew,  and  Fred  Revel 
are  as  true  to  life  as  their  recognition  is  hu- 
man and  benevolent.     The  writers  tell^us 
that  their  moral  is  the  beneficial  effect  upon 
Imman  virtue  of  prosperity,  and  their  chief 
type  of  it  is  Joe  Chocomb.     It  fails  however 
in    Gerald,  whose  transient  love  is  hardly 
perhaps  so  true  to  human  nature,  considering 
the  early  delineation  of  him,  and  is  terribly 
cruel  to  Marion,  the  very  noble  heroine  of  me 
story.     The  power  of  pathos  of  the  writers  is 
brought  out  m  the  death  of  Rickety  Jem  and 
the  end  of  Mrs.  Spenser,  in  which  again  we 
are  forcibly  reminded  of  Dickens.     The  story 
is  an  able  and  a  wholesome  one,  and  is  writ- 
ten with  a  good  deal  of  ai'tistic  skill. 

This  Indenture  WittiessHh.  By  Mrs.  Alfred 
W.  Hunt,  Author  of  *  Under  Seal  of  Con- 
fession,' &c.  In  Three  Vols.  Sampson 
IjOW  and  Co. 

This  is  a  readable  and  satisfactory  novel. 
The  somewhat  fanciful  title  refers  to  a  curi- 
ous love-making  scene  introduced  early  in 
the  first  volume,  when  Brian  Templemore  and 
.  Audrey  Wentworth.  who  are  desperately  in 


love  with  each  other — but  from  prudential 
reasons  abstain  from  telling  each  other  the 
fact — divide  into  two  a  piece  of  parchment, 
which  contains,  we  suppose,  the  words,  '  This 
indenture  witnesseth,'   written  twice   over. 
Upon  these  precious  morsels  they  write  their 
respective  names,  and  give  mutual  promises 
each  to  forward  the  fragment  to  the  other 
within  three  weeks  or  a  month  of  a  projected 
marriage.     This  scene  occurs  at  the  Cape,  on 
the  evening  of  Audrey's  departure  with  her 
brother  for  England,  and  Brian  Templemore 's 
joining  his  regiment  in  the  Kafiir  wars.     The 
latter  had  become  interesting  to  Aubrey  at  a 
ball  given  to  the  officers  of  the  Britomart  just 
before  the  terrible  and  glorious  catastrophe 
with  which  that  vessel  is  identified.     He  was, 
moreover,  one  of  the  very  few   men   saved 
from  the   wreck.      When  Audrey   and    her 
brother  reach  England,  they  find  that  a  large 
fortune  and  estate,  on  which  they  had  been 
led  to  count,  had  utterly  disappeared  in  the 
failure  of  a  bank,  and  that  they  were  penni- 
less.    Dudley  Wentworth,  however,  has  the 
good  fortune  to  discover  a  wealthy  relative  in 
the  cathedral  town  adjoining  his  now  bank- 
rupt estate,  a  gentleman  tradesman,  who  of- 
fei-s  him  a  place  in  his  business,  and  consents 
to  buy  the  estate,  reserving  to  Dudley  the 
power  of  redeeming  it  at  a  future  time.     But 
the  oltfered  condition  of  the  poverty-stricken 
Wentworths  eats  into  the  selfish  and  grasping 
nature  of  Dudley,  and  has  a  depressing  social 
effect  upon  both  brother  and  sister.     There  id 
much  clever  satire  on  the  laws  of  English 
caste ;    wliile  the  harshness,   meanness^   and 
absurdity  of  them  are  admirably  pourtrayed. 
Among  other  consequences,  when  Brian  Tem- 
plemore returns  home  to  the  very  neighbour- 
hood where  the  Wentworths  are  residing,  his 
love  for  Audrey  cools.    Weak  and  impression- 
able, he  does  enough  to  keep  the  fiame  of 
love  burning  in  the  heart  of  poor  Audrey, 
though  he  has  not  the  manliness  to  do  more. 
He  complicates  matters  by  renewing  a  shame- 
ful flirtation  with  a  servant-girl,   and  even 
gives  to  her  the  locket  containing  his  jjortion 
of  '  the  indenture.'     Other  lovers  approach 
Audrey  and  try  to  win  her  heart,  and  her 
brother  basely  deceives  her  as  to  some  change 
in   the   feelings   of  Templemore.     Here   the 
storv  becomes  far  too  intricate  to  be  described, 
and  rushes  on  from  incident  to  incident  with 
amazing  rapidity,  and  even  brilliance.     For- 
eign travel,  terrible  surprises,  changes  of  for- 
tune, elopements  and  death  scenes ;  Corsican 
piagnoni^  and  most  cleverly-contrived  events, 
which,  wonderful  enough  in  all  conscience, 
yet  never  verge  on  the  perfectly  improbable, 
rivet  the  attention,  and  ring  out   the  grand 
but  too  faultless  character  of  the  ultimately 
successful  lover  of  Audrey  as  well  as  tlie  deli- 
cately blended  elements  of  good  and  evil  in 
the  manhood  of  Brian  Templemore.     The  re- 
markable spinsters  who  appear  as  deoB  e.v  ma- 
rhind  do  their  part  well,  and  the  character- 
painting  all  round  is  above  the  average.     The 
novej   deserves   high   praise   for  its  spotless 
purity,  its  sound  sense,  and  the  vigour  and 
originality  of  many  of  its  conceptions. 
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The  Evil  Eye^  and  other  Stories,     By  Kathk-  strength.     The  book,  however,  is  most  diffi- 

RiNE  S.  Macquoid,  Author  of  •  Patty,'  &c.  cult  reading,  one  feels  as  if  one's  ears  were 

Chatto  and  Windus.  being  perpetually  boxed. 

Mrs.  Macquoid  in  her  *  Through  Norman-  Mr.   Dering's  zeal  for  the  Pope  is  surely 

dy '  seriously  committed  herself  to  the  idea  ^^^^  of  a  pervert,  and  is  utterly  destitute  of 

that  a  Normandy  market-place  is  the  most  ^^^^  wisdom  and  reason.     Everything  per- 

delightful  of  resorts,  knowing  neither  loud  taining  to  Popery  is  sesthetically  beautiful, 

tongues  nor  bad  odours.     She  was  never  tired  metaphysically  true,  and  morally  and  relig- 

of  celebrating  the  taste  of  the  market-women  iously  good  ;    while   the  opposite   qualities 

and  their  mode  of  arranging  their  stocks,  and  characterise  every  form  of  Protestant   life. 

now  she  gives  her  fancy  full  flight,  and  weaves  Even  its  girls  are  neither  Veautif ul  nor  pure, 

romances  round  the  Normandy  market-pla-  Mr.  Dering's  dogmatism  is  fanaticism,  pure 

ces;  and.  sooth  to  say,  she  does  it  in  a  very  Mid  simple,  his  judgments  are  wilfully  blind, 

sprightly  way.      *  Marie  Farfiette '  is  really  and   his  vituperations  would  have   stood  a 

well  told,  and  is  full  of  close  study  of  charac-  good  chance  against  O'Connell  himself.     He 

ter.     The  manner  in  which  MarieU  love  of  mistakes  if  he  thinks  any  cause  can  be  ser\  ed 

admiration  leads  her  to  encourage  the  atten-  ^y  8uch  unscrupulous  violence  as  this.     If  he 

tions  of  Nicholas  Marias,   while  she  really  would  learn  how  to  write  novels  that,  with- 

iDves  L6on  Roussell.  is  described  with  no  lit-  «"*  polemics,  may  really  make  the  worse  ap- 

tle  effect.     When  L^on  seems  cold  she  is  mis-  pear  the  better  reason,  let  him  study  those  of 

erable,  and  more  miserable  still  when  gossip  Mrs.  Augusta  Craven.     If  he  wishes  to  help 

carries  to  her  the  news  that  he  is  to  wed  Elise  Protestantism    against    its    old  foe,    by   all 

Lesage.     She  falls  ill,  and  does  not  appear  at  means  let  him  multiply  books  like  this, 

market,  and  when,  on  attempting  her  ordina-  j)^r  Lady  Disdain,     Bv  Jcstin  McCarthy. 

ry  work,  she  finds  it  needful  to  take  a  *  lift  Qrant  and  Co. 
home,'  it  is  providential  that  she  ^overhears 

L6on  deny  the  truth  of  the  rumour.  Expla-  ^e  have  only  good  to  speak  of  Mr.  McCar- 
nations  soon  follow,  and  all  winds  up  hap-  ^^f^  new  novel.  We  have  scaicely  met  in  it 
pily.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  all  the  stories  ^i'^  a  sentence  or  an  incident  to  jar  upon 
deal  with  Normandy  life,  and  are  all  so  very  t^^e  .pure  artistit  pleasure  which  its  perusal 
much  alike,  tliat  having  read  a  couple  of  ^^  g^^en  us.  There  is  a  refined  chasteness 
them,  vou  feel  that  the  others  are  little  more  '^  style,  delineation  in  character,  and  gooil 
than  variations.  *The  Evil  Eye,'  which  tast^  in  dialogue,  which  it  is  really  refreshing 
gives  the  title  to  the  volume,  is  not  nearly  so  ^  ^leet  with  in  the  multitude  of  slip-slop 
good,  in  point  of  literary  execution,  as  some  and  extravagant  novels  which  have  to  be 
of  the  othei-s.  The  close  of  *  Berthe's  Wed-  looked  through.  We  have  not  often  met 
ding  Day,'  which  is  one  of  the  best,  is,  in-  ^^^h  more  skilful  characterisation  than  the 
deed,  deeply  pathetic ;  and  it  is  a  pity  that  a  contrast  in  the  development  of  passion  in 
little  more  of  the  feeling  was  not  thrown  into  Ciiristmas  and  Marie ;  the  mixed  elements  in 
some  of  the  other  stories.  We  should  not  Sir  John  Challoner  and  Ronald  Vidal;  or 
omit  to  say  Uiat  one  or  two  of  the  woodcuts  ^^^  delicacy  with  which  Marie's  disillusions 
in  illustration  are  executed  with  real  skill,  about  her  father  are  managed.  Dione  Lyle, 
and  do— what  woodcuts  now^adays  so  often  too,  is  an  exceedingly  refined  and  well-drawn 
fail  to  do— really  illustrate  and  aid  Mrs.  Mac-  character.  A  very  keen  perception,  as  well 
quoid's  ideas.  We  close  by  repeating  that  ^  very  generous  sympathies,  is  also  evinced 
there  is  always  something  sparkling  about  in  the  portraits  of  Natty  Cramp,  the  cnthusi- 
l«rs.  Macquoid's  style,  and  that  were  it  not  for  ast^c  and  aspuing  hairdresser  ;  and  in  Isabel 
the  '  passion  of  production '  which  has  got  Jansen,  the  women's  rights  lecturer.  Mrs. 
hold  of  her,  we  might  well  look  for  work  of  a  Seagraves,  the  patroness  of  the  friends  of  hu- 
veryhigh  class  from  her  hand;  but  it  seems  manity,  with  her  semi-Mrs.-Malaprop  blun- 
that  she  has  far  too  much  yielded  herself  to  <Jcrs  and  revocations,  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
the  necessity  of  working  out  her  every  view,  distinctive  and  successful  character  in  the 
of  which  this  present  volume  is  a  notable  ex-  l>ook.  All  the  characters,  however,  are  most 
ample.  admirably  drawn.  The  Legitimist  captain  is 
,  ,  t  Ti-  I  Tj,  ^t'  almost  as  good  as  his  sister.  Every  character 
Sherhorne;  or  the  House  at  the  Four  Ways,  jg  distinct  and  fresh,  and  is  congruous  to  the 
By  Edwabd  Heneaoe  Derino.  Three  Vols,  cj,,]^  ^nd  the  scenes,  both  English  and  Amer- 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  j^^an,  are  delineated  with  great  knowledge 
'  Sherborne  '  is  about  as  turgid  and  repul-  and  skill.  There  are  of  course  the  usual  iu> 
•  sive  a  book  as  we  have  recently  come  across,  probabilities — not  so  much  of  incidents  as  of 
It  is  a  novel  in  form,  but  it  is  a  polemic  in  their  fortuitous  concurrence — without  which 
purpose.  The  interests  of  the  Pope  are  more  characters  could  not  be  brought  together  or 
vividly  present  to  the  writer  than  tHose  of  novels  get  written;  and  one  gets  a  little  im- 
his  characters.  The  plot  turns  upon  the  ex-  patient  with  the  dulness  of  Christmas  in  the 
istence  of  a  mysterious  will  and  a  missing  last  great  scene  in  the  library,  although  the 
heir.  There  is  a  profusion  of  interlocutors,  frank  and  even  bold  modesty  of  3Iarie  is  ad- 
and  a  good  deal  of  sensational  incidents,  with  mirably  in  keeping,  and  is  tnie  to  the  char- 
sundry  marriages  as  the  resolution  of  the  acter  of  a  true  earnest  woman  such  as  she 
whole  ;  but  the  conversations  are  slangy*  and  was.  Perhaps,  too,  some  things  do  not  get 
vicious,  although  not  without  smartness  and  done  so   fast  as    they  should.      But,   alto- 
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[» ether,    we    very    earnestly    commend    Mr.  I  had  married  his  housekeeper,  when  all  the 

McCarthy's  story  as  one  of  the  most  artistic  in  time  he  had  been  lying  in  his  bed  in  the  ag- 

its  quiet,  bright  way,    and  one   of  the  most  onies  of  gout.     The  writer  seems  especially 

wholesome  of  the  novels  of  the  year.  set  upon   the   cynical  task  of  exposing  the 

ThrostlcthwaUe.    By  Susan  Morlby,  Author  folly  of  an  old  njan  marrying  a  young  girL  and 

of  Aileen  Ferrers.'    Uenry  S.  King  and  Co.  the   Qu'xot.c  absurdity  of    seelcmg  a  wife 

1    1       .     ,  .  1  1  either  above  or  below  one's  own  level  m  educa- 

*  Throstlethwaite    is  veiy  pleasant  to  read,  tion  or  social  refinement.    Some  of  tlie  imbrog- 

It  is  written  m  a  style  that  is  simple,  pure,  ^^  jg  ^ery  amusing.     There  is  great  realism  in 

and  level.     The  author  makes  no  attempt  to  t^ese  stories  with  the  exception  of  the  last, 

be  smart  or  sensational ;  she  tells  her  story  m  Here  improbabilitv  becomes  farce,  anfl  can 

good  equable  English  ;  and  the  story  itself  is  Q^jy  ^^  interpreted  by  lunacy.     The  dramatis 

like  the  style     It  is  a  well-constructed  tale  p^rsonm  of  these  stories  are  somewhat  akin  to 

of  ordinary  hfe,  exhibiting  certain  contrasts  those  of  the  '  Pickwick  Papers, »  and  the  vig- 

of  character,  as  working  out  the   ordinary  our  with  which  many  scenes  are  drawn  prom- 

destinies  of  higher  middle-class  life,  and  as  ige  considerable  success,  if  Mr.  Diitton  Cook 

affected  by  its  circumstances.     Leonard,  the  ^^re  to  take  a  larger  canvas  for  his  pictures, 

'idle  apprentice,    is  not  so  much  wicked  as  ^nd  resolve  to  work  out  his  conceptions  into 

weak.     He  is  good   enough   and  attractive  neater  detail, 
enough  to  inspire  Ruth's  lovCr  although  they 

have  been  playmates  from  childhood;  but  Onwards!  But  Whither?  A  Life  Study.  By 
he  cannot  conceal  from  her  the  fatal  taint  of  A.  E.  N.  Bewicke,  Author  of  *  Lovely  Car- 
moral     baseness     which     trials,     not     very        lotta.'     Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

severe,     brini'     out.       The     authoress     has        mu«  :«,,.-^i.„k:i :<-;««   ^*  n,;^  «4.««^  «•«  «^ 
,         '  ,         ?•  ff    1  '11    •  1  •  i.    ^u  The  improbabilities  of  this  story  are  ex- 

shown  her  chief  skill  m  working  out    the  ^  j  ^^         ^^  .  ^f^^^  ^j  .^ 

disentanglement    of    circumstaace     and    of  i»  gtilied  and  inaccurate  ;  and  a^  the   '  Study 

conflicting  feeling    m    Ruth's    very    noble  of  a  Life,' or  of  an  oddly-assorted  group  of 

womanly  character.     The 'good  apprentice,'  Uves,    it  is  obscure  and    indefinite        Two 

Stephen   Powys,  is  as  noble  as  Leonard  is  young  ladies,  Cecile  and  Lettice  Mcthven,  liv- 

ba-He,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  wins  at  f       «  unnoticed  life  in  an  English  country 

fist  although  the  odds  are  great  y  against  ^^%     are  smitten  with  the  desire  for  higher 

him.     Ruths  simple  and  high-toned  character  ^^^^^^;^^_     Cecilc  resolves  to  do  one  great 

18  apiin  con  rasted  very  cleverly  with  the  ^^.       ^  ^^^^^  ^         t  work  of  art ;   and 

worldly  good-nature  and  ,nne»,i,ig  of  her  sis-  Lettfce,  whd  has  a  more  wholesome  ideal,  and 

ter,  Mrs.  Kennedy.    The  husband  of  the  lat-  ^^^     '^^j^^^  t,^  ^  something,  determines  to 

ter,  Colonel  Kennedy,  is  a  fine  character,  and  ^  ,,^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^.^  >'t,^^.^  ^^,^  ,^^. 
much  material  for  moralising  is  suggested  ^.^^^^  „j    ^^  ^^  ^^ij  ^^  ^^_ 

by  his  relations  to  his  wife    which  are  very  ^Jise  her  ideal ;  but  they  set  about  it  by  un- 

subtly  brought  out  and  probably  represent  a  ^ertakng  a    journey   to   Rome,  with    their 

not  unfrequent  exixjrience  of  hfe.     Mrs.  L'Es-  „  .,„«„«  k«^4.k««  „„  4.i,«;«  «u«,.™«      rk«  4.k« 

.  ,   '  ,  *.  ,1  ,  u        i.  youneer  brother  as  their  chaperon.     On  the 

trange  is  also  a  line,  well-drawn  character.  ^      f^      ^^^  ^^  ^,j  j^  ^  Papal  Zouave,  a  Ger. 

The  dtory  is  a  useful  one,  and  is  well  told.  ^^^  ^^^^^^    ^^^  ^  ^^J^^  p^j^^^'      r^^^ 

The  Baniis  of  Marriage.  By  Dutton  Cook,  amount  of  love-making  that  goes  on  all  round 
Author  of  *  Young  Mr.  Nightingale,'  *  Hob-  jg  too  absurd.  Cecile,  the  artist,  fascinates 
son's  Choice,-  &c.  Two  Vols.  Sampson  the  German,  the  Zouave,  and  the  Russian 
Low  and  Co.  Prince,  and  throws  herself  into  violent  pique 
These  two  vigorously- written  volumes  con-  with  the  latter  for  fancied  slight.  He  doting- 
tain  five  tales  on  the  natural  history  of  oddly-  ly  follows  her  to  Cannes,  where,  for  a  few 
assorted  mariiages.  They  are,  as  might  be  days,  they  blissfully  understand  one  another. 
expect(Jd,  somewhat  unequal  in  style,  plot,  But  the  Prince  is  here  surrounded  by  diabol- 
and  execution.  We  have  two  or  three  stories  ical  toils,  skilfully  devised  by  a  black-hearted 
which  turn  on  the  agonising,  but  ultimately  mother,  with  the  view  of  deliberately  break- 
defeated,  intention  of  a  confirmed  bachelor  to  ing  the  heart  of  Cecile,  and  severing  her  son 
submit  to  the  banns  in  question.  In  one  case  from  such  a  mesalliance.  The  flight  of  the 
Smugwealth  marries  a  buxom  barmaid,  to  Methvens  leads  to  the  utter  ruin  of  the 
find  terrible  incongruity  of  temper ;  and  the  Prince,  morally  and  physically,  and  he  is  sub- 
effect  is  described  of  the  deadly  power  for  sequently  found  a  victim  of  creeping  paralysis, 
evil  which  the  dissolubility  of  the  marriage-tie  Meanwhile,  the  other  lover  of  Cecile,  the 
would  put  into  the  hands  of  either  party.  German,  wins  the  heart  of  Lcttice,  and  the 
The  husband  finds  the  dreadful  secret  out  brother  dies;  and  the  unfortunate  Cecile  be- 
that  his  mariage  is  invalid  ;  and  the  deterio-  comes  the  conquest  of  the  eager  proselytism 
rating  influence  of  this  discovery,  acciden-  of  the  Ultramontane  Zouave.  However,  an 
tally  made,  reveals  some  high  moral  lessons  accidental  meeting  of  the  invalid  Russian  with 
and  some  of  the  pitfalls  which  the  present  Lettice  brings  Cecile  to  his  side,  and  he  dies 
conditio^  of  the  law  of  marriage  has  dug  be-  in  her  arms.  Almost  at  the  same  time,  the 
neath  tlie  feet  of  unsuspecting  victims.  An-  half-brother  of  Cecile,  a  homely,  inattor-of- 
other  of  the  stories  shows  very  humorously  fact  Scotchman,  is  allowed  to  marry  the  beau- 
how  easy  it  would  be  for  a  conspiracy  to  be  tiful  sister  of  the  Russian  Prince.  The  only 
hatched,  by  a  little  personation  and  clever  '  study '  we  can  see  is  the  attempt  to  show 
fraud,  to  prove  that  an  easy-going  bachelor  how  unwise  it  is  for  |a  person  to  act  impul- 
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sively,  and  go  tlioroughly  in  for  any  imrsnit 
pleasure,  ideal,  or  affection.  The  '  Wliither  ( 
in  this  CBEe  terminates  in  the  severest  ordc 
of  conventual  life.  Tliere  is  a  great  show  o 
quotation  from  Kenan,  EmeTson,  Carlyle,  &c. 
and  an  aaauniption  at  times  of  a  Rillj  profun 
dity.  The  most  natural  character  is  that  o 
poor  young  He^gie,  who  dies,  supposing  tha 
'  deatli  is  about  the  stiffcBt  eiam.  any  felloT 
can  go  in  for,  only  it  is  a  blessing  that  it  i. 
not  tompetitive.'  The  story  appears  to  u: 
made  up  of  incongruous  materials,  and  the; 
are  not  put  together  with  aitistic  skill. 
Eight  Coutini.  By  Lours  a  W.  Alcoti 
Author  of  'Little  Men,'  'Little  Women, 
&c.  Satnpson  Low  and  Co. 
Miss  Alcott  always  writes  with  great  trutl 
and  naturalness  ;  and  notwithstanding  occa 
sional  Yankeeisms,  is  so  refined,  and  bring; 
out  her  lessons  witli  such  studied  regart 
to  consistency,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  sa} 
that  thLTC  are  few  of  our  own  writers  foi 
children  who  will  be  more  warmly  welcomed, 
or  more  reluctantly  parted  with.  The  part j 
of  aunts  and  great-aunts  heri>  arc  very  viviJlj 
contrasted  with  each  otiicr,  as  are  the  seven 
boys  of  tho  various  families,  and  Rosa,  whc 
forms  the  eighth  cousin.  Her  care  for  Mack, 
the  book-worm,  in  the  midst  of  his  tlireat- 
ened  blindness  \  her  patience  and  her  power- 
ful influence  are  very  well  pictured  to  us  ;  as 
well  as  her  kindness  to  that  little  servant-girl, 
ercwhile  workhouse  child,  Phcebe.  Tliere 
is  just  enough  of  innocent  humour  in  the 
book  to  carry  youngsters  pleasantly  forward, 
and,  indeed,  the  old  folks  will  gladly  go 
with  them,  if  we  do  not  greatly  mistake. 
The  Proie  Wortt  of  Willmm  ^yoT3moT^h.  For 
the  first  time  collected,  with  additions  from 
.  unpublished  manuscripts.  Edited,  with 
Preface,  Notes,  and  111  ustrat ions,  by  the 
KcT.  Ai.EXAMDKR  B.  Orosart,  6t.  Ucorge's, 
Btaekbum,  Lancashire.  Three  Vols.  Ed- 
ward Moioo  and  t^n. 

Cousideriiig  that  Wordsworth,  unlike  some 
poets,  looked  on  himself  as  a  Huccessful  wri- 
ter of  prose,  and  was  prone  to  )H>liticaI  dis- 
cussion, it  is  very  pimarkable  that  no  effort 
has  till  now  been  made  to  give  a  collected 
edition  of  his  prose  writings  to  the  public. 
The  more  gratitude  do  we  owe  to  Mr.  Oro- 
sart,  who  has  well  prepared  himself  for  the 
task  by  previous  studies,  and  has  unwearied- 
ly  ransacked  every  comer  where  anything 
additional  or  helpful  might  have  been  expect- 
ed to  be  found.  That  Wordsworth  fully  an- 
ticipated such  a  publication,  is  proved  by  his 
own  writing,  and  is  a  circumstance  which 
adds  decided  value  to  the  work  before  us ;  tor 
nothing  is  more  reprehensible  than  the  habit 
which  has  recently  come  into  vogue  of  pub- 
lishing writings  of  distinguished  men  which 
bear  on  the  fuee  of  them  that  they  were  never 
intended  for  the  eye  of  the  public.  Whatev- 
er Wordsworth  wished  to  be  published  we 
may  be  sure  has  some  value ;  and  if  it  should 
not  at  oucc  appear  to  us,  we  had  better  iiold 
dogmatic  condemnation  for  a  time  in  reserve. 
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Now  tlie  only  portions  of  tho  first  volume  of 
whose  appearance  here  wc  are  not  quite  sure 
are  some  of  those  fragiutnts  of  conversation 
which  are  reported,  and  which  must  fall  un- 
der another  categoiy.  However,  these  occu- 
py after  all  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  » 
volnme,  andone  instalment  certainly  has  a  sig- 
nificaneoof  its  own.  Professor  Dowdcn  has 
said  in  the  course  of  an  essay  on  Wordsworth, 
that  poets  have  always  been  good  prose  wri- 
ters, never  abandoning  themselves  to  the 
license  of  fine  writing,  ptosc-poetry,  and  that 
sort  of  thing — a  statement  which  ought  hard- 
ly to  have  gone  so  unqualified.  Bums  was 
surely  a  poet,  and  yet  in  his  letters  he  some- 
times ran  into  prose-poetry;  Mr.  Swinburne 
certainly  comes  near  it  now  and  then  ;  and 
Professor  Wilson,  he  of  '  The  Isle  of  Palnis," 
is  sometimes  loose  and  high-flown  enough. 
But  Wordsworth's  style  points  the  other  way. 
Certainly  he  never  mounts  the  stilts,  or  en- 
deavours to  make  prose  carry  n  greater  bur- 
den than  it  can  well  bear.  He  is  simple. 
nervous,  direct,  full  of  purpose.  A  calm  re- 
serve, and  a  judicial  manner  of  setting  for- 
ward facts  and  drawing  inferences  from  theni 
in  a  quiet,  self-detached  kind  of  n  way,  are  of- 
ten so  evident,  that  the  presence  of  n  methodic 
persistency,  ^hich  at  first  sight  seems  almost 
alien  from  the  poet's  temperament,  forces  it- 
eelf  on  the  reader's  mind.  This  however  is 
far  more  consistent  with  the  poetic  side  of 
Wordsworth's  mind  than  might  at  first  ap- 
pear. He  is  In  his  poetry,  as  well  as  in  his 
prose,  self- withdrawn  and  self -dependent, 
taking  service  from  the  impulses  and  pas- 
sions which  control  and  modify  the  outward 
result,  and  never  yielding  to  them.  His  pas- 
sion is  like  a  fiome  burning  tlirough  a  clear, 
but  subduing  medium,  which  cools  and  tem- 
pers and  keeps  it  to  one  tone.  His  will  is  ever 
near  to  the  passive  sense  and  intellect,  ready 
to  upbear  them,  and  this  is  ns  patent  in  his 
prose  as  iu  his  verse,  Tlmse  earlier  political 
writings,  with  which  the  first  volume  oi>ens, 
bear  this  out.  The  fact  or  the  conteiuporars' 
interest  is  soon  lifted  into  the  tight  of  ])rinci- 
ptc,  and  the  imagination  forecasts,  fixes  results 
in  ajword,  foretells.  The  '  Apology  for  the 
French  Revolution '  derivesjvalue  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  clear  representation  of  the  inevita- 
ble development  of  certain  forces  of  hnman 
nature  in  certain  conditions  ;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  infusion  of  some  measure  of  tfah 
quality  also  into  his  addresses  to  the  electors 
if  Westmoreland,  they  would  certainly  have 
Itoen  unworthy  of  republication.  Whatever 
;hanges  Wordsworth's  political  ideal  under- 
went in  the  course  of  years,  this  power  re- 
Tiained  to  him — a  consolation  and  a  refuge. 
The  paper  on  '  The  poor,  the  working  classes, 
tnd  the  clergy,'  is  suggestive;  l>ut  it  is  a  most 
lurprising  thing  that  a,  mind  like  Words- 
worth's could  ever  have  brought  itself  into  ' 
luch  raitpoTt  with  t/iinyn  (is  they  are,  as  to 
ind  an  advantage  for  the  nation  in  the  exist- 
;nce   of  patronage  and  the  ])overty  of  ca- 

The  second  volume  contains  that  very  char- 
icteristic  letter  on  Bums  and  (loetic  biogra-  * 
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phy,  in  which  it  is  surprising  to  find  a  man 
of  Wordaworth'B  type  laying  down  a  !aw 
whicli  would  starve  out  that  instinct  of  curi- 
osity to  know  those  ■who  have  benelited  iia, 
which  is  so  radical  in  human  nature,  and  in 
its  awn  degree  beneficial.  The  truth  is,  tliyt 
in  Bpitc  of  the  elevation  and  purity  of  his 
character  and  life,  wbicli  mij^ht  have  made 
him  tempt  the  utmost  scrutiny,  lie  only  in 
tills'  followed  up  his  own  great  prineiptc, 
absorbing  the  mun  in  his  song,  as  in  his  poe- 
try lie  ever  absorbed  tlie  thing  in  the  image, 
breathing  round  it  an  atmosplierc  wliich  niri- 
fied  and  isolated,  but  so  far  put  it  out  of  all 
actual  and  immediate  relations.  The  Essay 
on  Epitaphs  is  thoroughly  ■VVordsworthhm, 
full  of  line  reflection  and  suggestiveness  ;  and 
his  '  Guide  to  the  Lakes '  is  so  perfect  that  it 
well  deserves  a  place  here. 

The  third  volume,  wliich  has  been  in  sev- 
enl  respects  the  most  interesting  to  us,  con- 
tains the  'Notes  and  Illustrations  of  the  Po- 
ems,' 'Letters  and  Extracts  from  Letters,' 
and  'Conversations  and  Personal  Reminis- 
cences.' Here  is  a  rare  enjoyment  for  students 
of  Wordsworth,  especially  for  those  who,  by 
lovinfc  and  long  continued  association,  have 
raised  themselves  to  the  bracing  meditative 
atmosphere  of  his  solitary  yet  humanising 
thought,  in  which  at!  things  lake  on  some- 
thing of  a  new  and  spiritual  aspect.  Here 
they  niay  trace  his  progress,  and  follow  his 
own  mind  reviewing  itself,  and  yielding  the 
most  attractive  of  commentaries.  They  will 
appreciate  the  more,  the  deeper  they  have 
penetrated  liis  poetic  purposes,  the  manner  in 
which  he  pierced  beyond  accidentals,  and 
canght  the  human  and  universal  aspect  of  the 
passing  circumstance,  imparting  to  every 
question  and  topic  he  touched  something  of 
his  own  elevation  and  purity ;  and  relating 
his  poems,  even  those  which  seem  of  the  most 
remote  and  abstract  nature,  with  matters  of 
the  most  practical  present  moment.  Pull  of 
mystic  and  dreamful  instinct  for  nature  as  he 
was,  he  was  never  divorced  from  man ;  and 
it  his  notes  and  these  reports  of  conversation 
have  a  speciflc  value,  it  is  because  they  show 
us  how  he  himself  reconciled,  and  most  often 
successfully  reconciled,  the  two  apparently 
opposing  sides  of  his  activity.  But  we  can- 
not find  space  to  exhibit  in  detail  all  which 
this  last  sentence  suggests  :  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  a  reference  to  Mr.  Aubrey  de 
Vere's  Reminiscences,  which  strike  us  as 
being  of  signal  value  in  the  aspect  to 
which  we  have  just  referred.  It  is  not  only 
that  they  evi<lenlly  embody  faithful  recollec- 
tion, but  that  they  are  penetrated  by  that 
'  annexing' sympathy  which  enabled  him  to 
divine  Wordsworth's  secret,  and  simply  to 
set  it  forth. 

We  ore  not  sure  but  Mr.  Grosart's  editorial 
prerogative  should  have  been  extended  in 
some  instances.  For  example,  he  gives  two 
conversations  from  different  persons  respect- 
ing Sir  Walter  Scott's  misquotation  of 
Wordsworth's  fine  lines, — ■ 

'  Tha  swan  on  still  St.  Marr's  laks 
Floats  double,  ewun  aud  shadow,' — 
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and  it  strikes  us  that  he  should  have  mide  the 
misquotation  in  the  two  cases  uniformly,  as 
in  the  case  of  one  of  them  the  omission  of  the 
peccant  plural  is  clearly  to  be  attributed  to  a 
lapse  of  memory  ;  for  Wordsworth's  whole 
spirit  and  method  lay  expresed  fully  in  the 
very  points  that  were  missed  by  Scott. 
'  The  swan*  on  sweet  St.  Mary's  lake 
Float  double,  swaiw  and  sUadow," 
Wordsworth,  as  he  himself  urges,  never  could 
have  written.  Why?  For  the  reasons  we 
have  already  given.  No  material  object,  or 
creation  even,  existed  for  Wordsworth  in  and 
for  itself,  but  only  in  its  capacity  to  reflect 
ideal  or  eternal  truth.  And  he  himself  gives 
us  this  explanation: — '  The  scene  when  I  saw 
it,  with  its  still  and  dim  lake,  under  the 
dusky  hills,  was  one  of  utter  loneliness.  There 
was  one  swan,  and  one  only,  stemming  the 
water,  and  the  pathetic  loneliness  of  the  region 
gave  importance  to  the  one  companion  of 
that  swan,  its  own  white  image  in  the  water. 
It  was  for  that  reason  that  I  recorded  '  The 
Swan  and  the  Shadow.'  Had  there  been 
many  swans  and  many  shadows,  they  wonid 
have  implied  nothing  as  regnids  the  charac- 
ter of  the  scene,  and  I  should  have  said  noth- 
ing about  them.' 

Mr.    Grosart  in  this  work  has  generally 
shown  careful  research,  tact,  and  the  instinct 
which   proceeds   from   full  .sympathy.     Any 
biographic  work  pursued  witliout  this  is  sure 
to  come  awt  a  caput  unorlaam,  however  correct 
and  laboured ;  and  if  Mr.  Grosart's  writing 
may  sometimes  seem  a  trifle  high-set,  his  en- 
thusiiism,  which  is  of  the  most  genuine  kind, 
is  enough  amply  to  justify  it. 
A  IlUtory  of  EnglUh  Dramatic  Literature  to 
the  Death  of  Queea  Anne.     By  Adolphus 
William  Ward,  M,A.    Two  Vols.    Mac- 
mil  Ian  and  Co: 

A  history  of  English  dramatic  literature 
almost  necessarily  becomes  a  history  of  the 
Eliiubethan  drama  and  dramatists.  AIL  that 
went  before  tlicm  is  only  preparation  for  what 
was  to  follow,  and  all  that  comes  after  tells 
of  deterioration  and  decline.  There  is  thus 
a  regular  growth  and  development,  which,  of 
course,  reached  its  culminating  point  in 
Shakespeare;  and  after  him  there  is  a  story 
at  decay,  ending  in  the  death  of  the  drama  in 
the  artificiality  and  inanity  of  the  time  of  the 
last  of  the  Stuarts.  This  peculiar  complete- 
ness of  the  English  drama,  as  if  it  were  an 
organic  product  of  general  forces  long  in 
operation,  which  first  worked  gradually  up  to 
the  manifestation  of  their  utmost  fulness,  then 
gradually  waned,  and  finally  became  exhaust- 
ed, makes  our  dramatic  literature  u  specially 
attractive  subject  to  the  competent  and  sym- 

Eathettc  student.  Of  course,  genius  gives 
iws  to  itself,  and  its  spontaneity  and  exube- 
rance impress  these  on  the  materials  with 
which  it  compasses  its  ends ;  and  equally,  of 
couree,  these  qualities  were  never  so  unques- 
tionably present  and  powerful  as  in  the  case 
'  Shakespeare.      lifvcrtheless,  Shakespeare 

^ts  himself  more  directly  than  any  other 

with  the  stream  of  the  national  life,  of 
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which  he  was  at  once  the  product  and  the 
most  brilliant  and  perfect  illustrator.  His 
own  individuality  is  even  absorbed  in  his  na- 
tional mission  ;  and  it  is  the  highest  object 
of  criticism  to  exhibit  the  indissoluble  connec- 
tion between  the  Shakespearian  drama  and 
the  age  and  nation  to  which  it  belongs.  Nor 
is  this  view  incompatible  with  the  universali- 
ty which  is  rightly  claimed  for  Shakespeare. 
His  universality  is  nothing  abstract  or  merely 
philosophical,  but  is  based  upon  and  grows 
out  of  the  historical  past,  which  it  sums  up 

»and  interprets.  He  is  universal  because  he 
was  national  at  a  period  in  the  world's  history 
when  the  national  development  of  England 
was  most  powerfully  influenced  by  the  forces 
that  were  transforming  society  and  making 
possible  the  conditions  under  which  modem 
cvilisation  has  been  developed.  It  is  no  light 
praise  to  say  that  Professor  Ward  has  per- 

'  formed  his  critical  and  historical  task  under 
a  full  consciousness  of  the  influences  and 
aims,  both  of  a  national  and  a  universal  char- 
acter, tliat  moulded  the  English  drama.  If 
the  reader  finds  the  early  portions  of  the  first 
volume  dry,  and  it  seems  to  him  like  an  oft:- 
told  tale,  he  will  find  himself  rewarded  by 
the  light  which  the  materials  throw  upon  the 
after-course  of  the  story.  Mr.  Ward  may  not 
be  brilliant,  but  he  has  mastered  his  materi- 
als, he  applies  a  high  standard  of  criticism, 
his  culture  is  varied,  and  he  has  produced  a 
History  of  the  Drama  which  is  destined,  as 
it  deserves,  to  hold  a  high  place  in  our  liter- 
ature. Of  course,  where  there  is  so  wide  a 
range  and  so  great  a  multiplicity  of  subjects, 
it  is  simply  impossible  that  there  should  not 
be  differences  of  view  between  the  critic 
and  his  readers.  Criticisms  of  individual 
plays  and  estimates  of  individual  dramatists 
will  be  rd^rded  as  defective  or  erroneous 
according  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of.  the  student, 
or  even  to  the  influence  of  accidental  causes 
on  the  formation  of  his  judgments.  But  the 
criticisms  of  Professor  Ward  will  always  be 
found  careful  and  well-supported;  and  in  his 
critical  observations  and  literary  generalisa- 
tions he  is  often  exceedingly  felicitous.  His 
criticism  of  Shakespeare  is  free  from  the  ex- 
travagances of  the  purely  deductive  school, 
of  which  Ulrici  is  a  type,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  far  from  being  a  collection  of  hap- 
hazard remarks.  His  work  deserves  a  fuller 
notice  than  the  space  at  our  disposal  allows 
us  to  give  it.  We  can  only  therefore  thank 
the  author  for  his  admirable  volumes,  which 
are  full  of  instruction,  and  are  the  result  of  a 
wide  culture,  close  and  careful  study,  not  in- 
considerable critical  capacity,  and  real  in- 
sight into  the  course  of  events  and  the 
growth  of  national  character. 

Final  Udiques  of  Father  Prmit  (the  Her). 
Francis  Mahony).  Collected  and  Edited 
by  Blanchard  Jerrold.  Chatto  and 
Windus. 

This  volume  consists  mainly  of  Mr.  Ma- 
hony*8  correspondence  from  Kome,  sent  to 
the  *  Daily  News.'  Mr.  Dickens  was  fortu- 
nate enough,  when  the  paper  was  first  started, 


to  secure  his  services  in  that  capacity,  which 
he  did  when  he  accidentally  met  him  on  the 
Milvian  Bridge  in  Rome.  It  was  the  period 
of  thp  latter  days  of  Gregory  XVI.  and  the 
earlier  days  of  Pius  IX.,  which  he  respective- 
ly described  as  *The  Fag  End  of  a  Long 
Reign '  and  *  The  Bright  Dawn  of  Better 
Days.'  Pius  IX.  has  since  shown  that  his  arc 
the  fatal  virtues  that  destroy  a  cause..  No 
epoch  could  be  more  fruitful  to  sucii  an  ob- 
server and  satirist  as  Mahony  was,  and  no 
correspondence  could  be  more  brilliant,  in- 
formed as  it  was  by  high  classical  scholarship 
and  inspired  by  the  peculiar  sympathies  of  a 
literary  and  quasi-liberal  Roman  Catholic 
priest — more  strictly,  perhaps,  half -priest. 
He  was  the  Erasmus  of  the  epoch,  and  ex- 
pounded it  with  almost  equal  learning,  wis- 
dom, and  satire.  Part  of  this  correspondence 
was  separately  published  under  the  title  of 
'  Facts  and  Figures  from  Italy, '  by  Don  Jere- 
my Savonarola.  Mahony  also  became  Paris 
correspondent  to  the  *  Globe '  shortly  after 
the  Revolution  of  1848.  Passages  from  the 
letters  sent  to  that  paper  are  included  in  this 
volume.  A  biographical  sketch  is  prefixed,  to 
which  one  of  his  pupils  in  the  Irish  College 
of  the  Jesuits  has  contributed  some  very 
interesting  *  Familiar  Memorabilia,'  which 
resolves  some  of  the  anomalies  of  his  char- 
acter and  opinions,  and  lets  light  in  upon 
some  of  his  remarkable  attainments,  especially 
in  out-of-the-way  knowledge. 

The  book  is  not  so  well  put  together  as  it 
might  be.  It  has  not  in  it  the  permanent 
literary  elements  of  the  famous  *  Rcliques.' 
It  relates  chiefly  to  passing  phases  of  his- 
tory, to  which  the  distinctive  genius  of  Ma- 
hony was  necessarily  subordinate;  but  it 
sparkles  all  over,  and  is  full  of  interest.  Ma- 
hony, like  Sydney  Smith,  could  write  on  no 
subject  without  being  brilliant  and  witty. 

Victorian  Poets.  By  Edmund  Clarence  Sted- 
MAN.     Chatto  and  Windus. 

Mr.  Stedman  is  one  of  the  most  promising 
of  the  new  order  of  American  cntics.  He 
always  writes  neatly,  with  constant  reference 
to  principles  with  discernment,  and  with 
true  catholic  taste.  Indeed,  sometimes  we 
feel  that  his  taste  is  wider  than  his  knowl- 
edge i.s  exact,  else  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
he  could  have  rested  content  with  some  of  his 
classifications,  which  bracket  together  persons 
who  would  almost  rather  sacrifice  the  loved 
name  of  poet  than  be  sent  down  to  posterity 
in  one  another's  arms,  even  metaphorically. 
But  it  is  too  bad  to  blame  Mr.  Stedman  for 
lack  of  knowledge  of  our  cabalistic  strifes — 
•  Fleshly  School,'  and  others — though  let  it 
be  known  that  he  docs  sometimes  disturb  his 
critical  balance  by  the  intrtxluction  of  in- 
congmous  personal  details.  On  the  whole, 
in  spite  of  this,  however,  he  judges  the  bet- 
ter, in  that,  from  the  safe  verge  of  distance, 
he  can  afford  to  disregard  petty  distinctions 
that  figure  perhaps  only  too  large  with  us. 
He  writes  appreciatively  yet  discriminatingly 
of  Landor  ;  declares  Mrs.  Browning  the 
greatest  of  all  poetesses ;  gets  enthusiastic  over 
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Tennyson's  perfection  of  rliytlim ;  deaidcrates  spirituAl  faith  and  hope,  was  strongly  nnd 

the  lock  of  liftlmice  and  form  in  Browning,  ably  pointed  out  in  tliese  pages  in  ii  criticism 

though  he  awards  him  the  palm  for  thought  on  ■Middlemnrch.' 

and  subtlety ;  is  geDcroU!>Iy  appreciative  of  It  docs  not  follow,  however,  that  the  stand- 
Hubert  Buchanan  ;  is  something  more  than  point  of  every  critic  of  error  is  the  true  one, 
fairly  open  to  the  merits  of  Morris  and  Rob-  and,  at  the  rislt  of  being  charged  with  furtive 
setti ;  and  is  inclined  a  little  to  lavish  praise  sympatliies  with  what  Mr,  MeCric  condcnina, 
OQ  Mr.  Swinburne.  He  does  well  to  include  we  must  avow  ourselves  unable  to  endorse  the 
Mr.  Austin  Dobsim,  for  we  believe  that  for  assumptions  and  principles  of  hb  coiiderana- 
airy  delicacy  ond  daintiness,  often  unoxpoct-  tion.  That  all  reli^nous  teaching  must  be 
cdly  ensliriiilng  depth  and  true  passion,  Mr.  bniught  to  the  test  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
DobBOu  stands  almost  alone.  Bnt  ho  does  containing  an  authoritative  record  of  the  facts 
not  do  BO  well  to  look  askance  at  Mr.  Morti-  and  teachmgs  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ, 
mer  Collins ;  and  when  he  says  that  '  the  we  earnestly  mmntain,  but  that  it  is  tlie  same 
books  of  Mr.  Koden  Noel  may  pass  without  thin)'  to  bring  it  to  the  test  of  Scotch 
comment,'  lie  shows  himself  to  be  overborne  Culvmistic  theology,  as  embodleil  in  the 
by  mere  form  ;  for  Mr.  Rodcn  Noel,  though  standards  of  the  Presliyteiian  Churches,  we 
his  eccentric  rhymes  may  sometimes  grate  on  are  not  so  convinced  of.  Tot  this  is  what 
the  car,  has  individuality,  which  so  many  Mr,  McCrie  has  done.  Not  contented  with 
lack,  and  has  wholly  distinctive  and  master-  asserting  the  perfect  righteousness  of  Ood 
ly  power  in  nature-painting,  sometimes  fixing  against  the  maudlin  teaching  of  weak,  un- 
an  unusual  aspect  of  nature  in  the  finest  of  principled  good-nature,  dignified  by  the 
epithets,  full  of  colour  aud  significance.  Mr.  name  of  Love,  he  assumes  that  that  right- 
t)tcdmau  has  spent  a  good  deal  of  space  on  cousness  necessitates,  for  example,  the  perdt- 
))coplc  for  whom  the  future  will  perhaps  have  tion  of  alt  the  Heathen.  He  condemns  Car- 
iess  to  say.  Then  certainly  it  does  seem  odd  lyle  for  his  doct'rine  of  earnestness  jier  »e,  as 
to  find  a  man  who  knows  si>  much  about  if  the  only  virtue  of  earnestness  were  its  being 
English  poets  so  ignorant  respecting  Mr.  B,  rightly  informed.  No  doubt  Carlyle  does 
H.  Home,  who  certainly  has  not  smned  by  exaggerate  his  commendation  of  earnestness 
writing_  too  little,  whatever  other  sius  may  lie  to  the  dispara^meut  of  truth— wrong  is 
upon  him.  Mr.  Stedman's  theory  about  the  largely  right  with  him  if  it  be  bnt  earnest 
decadence  of  the  Alexandrian  or  Idyllic  peri-  enougli ;  but  it  is  the  exaggeration  that  Mr. 
od  we  have  not  space  to  examine;  suffice  it,  McCrie  should  have  dealt  with.  Hut  surely 
that  in  our  idea  it  does  not  traverse  the  whole  there  is  virtue  in  sincerity.  The  Apostle 
reach  of  the  facts,  and  helplessly  misses  many  Paul  did  not  send  all  men  to  perdition  whose 
of  them.  But  Mr.  Stedman's  volume  will  religious  notions  were  erroneous.  He  taught 
Ite  foDnd  readable.  It  is  the  result  of  great  that,  '  not  having  God's  revealed  law,  they 
industry,  loving  study,  and  a  desire  always  to  were  a  law  unto  themselves ;'  and  Peter  says 
perceive  and  to  celebrate  the  best,  and  that  that  Ood  '  has  in  every  nation  them  that 
on  grounds  of  pure  critical  reasou — an  ele-  fear  him  and  work  righteousness.'  The  only 
mcnt  which  is  too  often  lost  sight  of  with  us  conceivable  equity  is  to  judge  heathen  na- 
BS  well  as  with  his  own  countrymen.  tions,  not  by  the  teachings  of  Jesns  Christ. 

Tlu  «.«„«.»  .four  UIMm :   E«a,,  ,^  !»"  '>?  <'"  'V^  '?"  f  '""■    '!'',  ^"'^'', 

-r J     .  i„.r.j'  „  /,  -,■  ■'.  thoughts  '  tliBt  dwell  honestly  fts  tnic  in  nien'a 

a„uM,    ZiahcL,  »■  BmZn.     B,  thoproco..  whereby  ll„  ihoueh    1.  .tl.,n.d. 

a„..t  McC...     Hoddor  .nd  itoughton'  £  |:;.St\^''g»;!Si|;fe"M"'?3 

We  cannot  attempt  to  test  Hr.  McCric's  esti-  propounded.     So  far  as  he  thinks  it  of  no  im- 

matcB  of  the  theology  of  the  writers  criticised  portance  what  a  man  thinks  true,  he  is,  of 

in  his  volume.      The  task  would  demand  course,  absurdly  and  paradoxically  and  mis- 

larce  space  and  detailed  criticism.   We  should  chievously  wrong.     This  is  only  a  specimen 

probalMy  differ  on  many  points  from  the  au-  of  what  we  think   Mr,    McCrie's  inistuken 

thor.     We  agree  with  him,  however,  so  sub-  method.     Instead  of  dealing  with  exaggera- 

Rtantially,  that  our  dissent  would  be  in  de-  tions  and  perversions,  he  meets  his  op]M)nents 

gree  rather  than  in  principle.      We  admit  with  fiat  contradictions.  Surely,  agaiu,  he  does 

very  fully  that  the  Christianity  propounded  not  mean  to  charge  even  Carlyle  witli  main- 

hy  the  principal  writers  of  whom  lie  treats  taining  that,  per  m,  idolatry  is  a  good  thing, 

differs  in  many  important  respects  from  that  but  only  that  relatively  it  is  better    than 

of  the  New  Testament,   and   that  there  is  Atheism,  or  no  religious  sense  at  all.     Dues 

need    for  correcting    the    false    theological  Mr.  McCrie  again  really  know  the  history  and 

teaching  of  poets  as  well  as  of  preachers,  work  of    Mohammed  when    he    jironouncea 

No  one,  we  apprehend,  has  ever  suspected  upon  him  an  al>solutB  and  uni^ualified  repro- 

Thomas  Carlyle  or  George  Eliot  of    being  bation,  and  condemns  Mr.  Carlyle  for  having 

an  exponent    of    Evangelical     Christianity,  'anything  to  say  in  defence  of  Mahomet '  T 

In    most    criticisms    on    their    works    their  Nothing  damages  truth  more  than  bad  and 

Cve  defects,  theologically  and  religiously,  unfair  arguments.      We  are  sure  that  Mr. 

e  l>een  pointed  out.      The  fundamental  McCrie  will  not  benefit  the  divine  religion  of 

defect  of  George  Eliot,  the  absence  of  all  Jesus  Christ,  as  he  does  not  follow  His  exam- 
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pie,  by  wholesale  denunciations  of  other  sys- 
tems. Some  elements  of  good  there  have 
been  in.  even  the  worst,  or  it  would  never 
have  tiiken  or  retained  its  hold  of  human 
hearts. 

We  think  that  most  of  the  writers  Mr. 
McCrie  criticises  are  seriously  defective  in 
their  religious  conceptions,  but  we  do  not 
think  Mr.  McCrie's  method  of  indiscriminate 
running  a  muck  at  them  is  likely  to  con- 
vince them  that  they  are  so. 

Round  my  House:  NoUa  of  Rural  Life  in 
France  in  Peace  and  War.  By  Philip  Gil- 
bert Hamerton.  Seeley,*  Jackson,  and 
Ilallidav. 

Mr.  Ilamcrton  describes,  first,  at  great 
length  his  searches  after  a  house  in  France 
which  should  be  something  less  than  a  chateau 
and  something  more  than  a  maisoni  de  cam- 
pagne.  The  interesting  description  and  in- 
fonnation  he  contrives  to  throw  into  his 
quest  hinders  it  from  being  tedious.  Through 
a  friend  hfe  at  length  finds  what  he  wants 
somewhere  in  Burgundy,  apparently  near 
Autun,  within  a  day's  reach*  of  everywhere. 
His  life  here  is  made  the  centre  of  a  seriiss  of 
delightful  chapters  on  French  manners  and 
customs;  countiy  society,  nobility,  money 
matters,  households,  political  parties,  peasant 
life,  the  clergy,  courtship  and  marriage,  (fee. 
The  literary  purity  and  artistic  charm  of  Mr. 
Hamerton's  writing,  together  with,  the  oppor- 
tunities of  observation  which  lengthened  res- 
idence gave  him,  make  these  chapters  very 
fascinating  to  read.  Inasmuch  as  they  are 
purely  descriptive,  they  can  neither  be  sum- 
marised nor  quoted, — but  except  Miss  Mu- 
lock's  *  French  Home  Life,'  we  have  had  no 
recent  contributicm  to  our  knowledge  of 
French  people  so  full  and  interesting. 

Mr.  Hamerton's  house  was  in  the  track  of 
the  war,  and  two  chapters  of  exciting  war 
experiences  give  an  element  of  adventure  to 
a  quiet  and  very  charming  book. 

Grave?ihurf(t ;  or,  Thoughts  on  Good  and  Evil. 

Second  Edition. 
Knotting  and  Telling :  a  Contribution  to  Psycho- 

hgy.    By  William  Smith.    With  a  Memoir 

of  the  Author.     William  Blackwood   and 

Sons. 

The  memoir  prefixed  to  this  edition  of  a 
work  which,  with  its  companion  volume, 
'  Thorndale,'  has  long  been  placed  upon  the 
selectest  shelf  of  thoughtful  readers,  reveals  a 
very  beautiful  life,  gently  meditative  and 
vigorously  thoughtful,  as  every  one  would 
expect  who  knew  Mr.  Smith's  works  ;  but 
also  tender  and  refined  in  delicate  affections 
and  sympathies  to  a  degree  not  often  met 
with,  and  whicli  only  a  wife  could  reveal  as 
it  is  here  revealed.  Something  is  clearly  due 
to  the  glorification  of  a  deep  and  admiring 
love  ;  l)ut  beneath  the  mere  colouring  there 
are  the  outlines  and  proportions  and  move- 
ments of  a  li  fe  of  rare  temper  and  beauty.'  How 
often  such  lives  are  revealed  to  us  only  after 
they  have  passed  away  I  It  must,  indeed,  be 
so  of  necessity.     Mr.  Smith  was  a  quiet  think- 


er, and  not  a  very  prolific  writer.  He  is  an 
instance  of  how  greatly  a  man  may  leaven 
the  thought  of  his  age  by  a  single  work.  He 
will  be  more  to  his  admirers  than  he  has  been 
before  through  this  beautiful  and  touching 
memoir,  written  by  one  capable  of  appreciat- 
ing his  genius  and  worthy  of  his  love.  We  re- 
gret that  so  much  of  Mr.  Smith's  power  was  dis- 
sipated in  articles  for  Reviews,  some  of  them 
such  as  could  produce  no  permanent  results  ; 
a  list  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-six  contributed 
to  *  Blackwood '  alone  is  here  given'.  He  also 
wrote  for  this  journal  and  for  the  '  Contempo- 
rary Review.'.  It  was  probably  a  pecuniary 
necessity;  but  Mr.  Smith  might  have  laid  fu- 
ture generations  under  obligation  for  works 
of  vigorous,  original,  and  refined  thought. 
Three  of  his  articles  contributed  to  the  *  Con- 
temporai-y  Review,'  and  one  from  an  unpub- 
lished manuscript,  are  contained  in  this  vol- 
ume. Some  further  selections  of  his  more 
important  articles  is  surely  desirable. 

Lectures  delivered  in  America.  By  the  late 
Charles  Kingsley,  Canon  of  Westminster. 
Longmans  and  Co. 

The  marks  of  a  failing  mind,  avc  regret  to 
say,  make  their  appearance  in  these  lectures. 
For  the  most  part  they  are  mere  reminiscences 
of  other  writers,  with  here  and  there  a  gleam  of 
the  old  enthusiasm  and  keen  individual  charm 
which  we  associate  with  Charles  Kingsley. 
Never  very  exact,  or  predisposed  to  careful 
verification,  we  found  in  him  from  the  first 
more  of  the  prophet  than  of  the  historian 
proper,  more  of  the  guesserat  great  laws  than 
the  patient  student,  willing  to  wait  \  wide 
survey  of  facts  before  coming  to  final  opin- 
ions. Generally  he  was  concerned  with  illus- 
trating a  foregone  idea;  and  latterly,  at  all 
events,  he  was  inclined  in  som«  respect  to  shy 
a  fact  that  seemed  to  make  the  other  way. 
But  his  instincts  were  keen,  and  not  seldom  he 
reached  great  truths  without  lalmuring  slowly 
along  logical  processes.  What  seems  to  us  of 
most  value  in  the  present  volume  is  the  en- 
deavour to  exhibit  in  the  lecture  on  West- 
minster Abbey  the  close  ties  by  which  English- 
men and  Americans  are  1)ound  to  a  common 
past,  and  the  lessons  so  skilfully  deduced  from 
it.  The  lecture  on  the  Greek  Theatre  is 
good,  but  unsatisfactory;  we  think  involun- 
tarily of  a  paper  of  the  late  Bishop  Thirl- 
wall's  on  a  kindred  subject,  and  cannot  help 
contrasting  Canon  Kingsley's  style  rather  to 
his  disadvantage  in  this  instance.  ,  As  was 
fitting,  the  volume  is  dedicated  to  Canon 
Kingsley's  American  friends,  of  whom  he  had 
many;  but  we  think  that,  had  he  lived,  he 
would  not  have  published  these  lectures  with- 
out extensive  modification,  revision,  and  ad- 
ditions. In  a  certain  critical  sense,  they  arc 
the  more  valuable  as  we  have  them  ;  but  that 
is  not  likely,  we  fear,  to  render  the  volume 
better  for  the  purpose  of  publication.  The 
lectures  are  neither  learned  enough,  nor  popu- 
lar enough  ;  and,  like  what  is  indefinite, 
may  miss  their  mark. 

Shakespeare'' s  Plutarch.      Being  a   Selection 
from  the  Lives  in  North's  *  Plutarch'  which 
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illustrate  Shakespeare's  Plays.  Edited  with 
a  Preface,  Notes,  Index  of  Names,  and 
Glossarial  Index,  by  the  Rev.  Walter  W. 
Skeat,  M.A.     Macmillan  an4  Co. 

Mr.  Skeat  has  supplied — and,  of  course,  in 
a  highly  scholarly  way — an  interesting  addi- 
tion to  our  Shakespearian  library.  It  is  well 
known  that,  with  the  careless  freedom  of  ge- 
nius, Shakespeare  availed  himself  of  plots 
and  suggestions  for  dialogue  wherever  he 
could  find  tliem ;  and  a  very  large  element 
of  Shakespearian  literature  and  criticism  con- 
sists in  the  examination  of  Italian  and  other 
sources  upon  which  he  drew. 

He  was  very  largely  indebted  to  Plutarch ; 
how  \argely,  Mr.  Skeat  shows  us  in  this  vol- 
ume. Sir  Thomas  North,  second  son  of  Ed- 
ward, Lord  North  of  Kirtling,  published  his 
translation  of  *  Plutarch,'  in  a  folio  volume, 
in  1579.  A  second  edition  appeared  in  1595, 
and  five  subsequent  editions  before  1676  ;  af- 
ter which  it  was  probably  superseded  by  a 
new  translation,  for  w^hich  Dryden  wrote  a 
preface  in  1683.  North  nfkde  his  transla- 
tions not  from  the  Greek,  but  from  the 
French  version  of  Jacques  Aymott,  who  is  said 
to  have  translated  from  a  Latin  version.  Neces- 
sarily, therefore,  it  was  inaccurate,  although 
Aymott's  translation  was  well  executed.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  Shakespeare's  adoption  of 
North's  blunders,  as  also  his  frequent  para- 
phrase of  his  vigorous  and  racy  English  —the 
English  of  our  Authorised  Version  of  the 
Bible.  Seven  of  the*  Lives '  are  here  reprint- 
ed, and  Shakespeare's  indebtedness  to  them — 
in  some  instances  curious  in  their  minuteness, 
in  others  in  their  extent — will  be  at  qnce  seen 
by  readers  of  the  Roman  plays  of  *  Julius 
Caesar,'  ^Coriolanus,'  and  *  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra.' Mr.  Skeat  justly  refers  his  readersito 
the  remarks  on  Shakespeare  and  Plutarch  in 
Archbishop  Trench's  *  Four  Lectures  on  Plu- 
tarch,' recently  commended  to  our  readers. 


Mademoiselle  Josephine'' s  Fridays^  and  other 
Stories.  By  M.  Betham-Edwards.  (Henry 
8.  King  and  Co.)  We  are  sorry  to  have  over- 
looked so  long  these  fresh  and  piquant  sto- 
ries of  Miss  Betham-Edwards.  They  concern 
art  and  artist  life,  and  in  a  good  and  pure 
sense,  chiefly  on  the  sunny  side  of  it.  The 
descriptions  of  Mademoiselle  Josephine's  Fri- 
day receptions  and  of  the  motley  assemblies 
found  there,  with  the  interweaving  of  love, 
conspirafjy,  and  tragedy,  and  of  the  Grand 
Duke's  little  Court  at  Weimar,  and  of  Cagli 
ostro's  erratic  genius,  are  very  clever.  The 
authoress  is,, however,  equally  at  home  '  At 
the  World's  End,'  on  the  quiet  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  her  descriptions  of  which  are 
X.ery  enticing,  and  in  the  solitudes  of  Cumber- 
land. Her  stories  are  carefully  finished,  al- 
though they  do  not  expand  beyond  the  mag- 
nitude of  sketches.     They  are  light  and  very 

pleasant   reading. Iler    Title  of  Honour. 

By  Holme  Lee.  (Henry  S.  King  and  Co.) 
A  cheaper  edition  of  one  of  Miss  Parr's  most 
graceful  and  effective  stories.  In  outline  it 
IS  the  story  of  Henry  Martyn,  the  Persian 


Missionary,  and  of  his  love,  filled  in  with  the 
tender  and  sympathetic  imaginations  of  a  wri- 
ter in  warm  sympathy  with  l)oth  his  religious 

heroism  and  his  strong  human  love. '  The 

AVorksof  Miss  Thackeray.'  Vol.  I.,  Old  Ken- 
sington. (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.)  The  pub- 
lishers will  lay  lovers  of  good  literature  under 
a  great  obligation  by  the  elegant  and  com- 
jjendious  edition  of  Miss  Thackeray's  works, 
of  which  this  is  the  first  volume..  She  con- 
tributes to  our  literature  a  type  as  distinct  as 
that  of  her  father  ;  and  in  the  refined 
thought,  the  keen  observations,  the  quick  but 
rich  imagination,  the  tender  human  sympathy 
and  the  dainty  literary  touch  of  it,  it  has  a 
charm  of  its  own  as  great  in  its  way  as  that 
of  Charles  Lamb's.  Miss  Thackeray's  works, 
like  all  true  works  of  genius,  grow  upon  us 
in  their  reperusal.  Than  *  Old  Kensington  '  a 
more  charming  sketch  has  not  been  given  to 

this  generation  of  readers. Cuhnshire  Folk. 

By  Ignotus.  (Henry  S.  King  and  Co.)  We 
can  only  mention  this  cheap  edition  of  a  nov- 
el which  has  won  very  unusual  commenda- 
tions from  all  its  literary  critics.  Its  author 
has  been  more  than  once  compared  with 
George  Eliot,  and  deemed  superior  to  Antlio- 
ny  TroUope.  Our  own  high  judgment  was 
expressed  in  no  measured  terms  when  the 
first  edition  appeared.  Lady  Culmshire  may 
fairly  claim  to  be  an  original  contribution  to 

the  picture-gallery  of^fiction. Pilgrimage  to 

Saint  Mary  of  Walsingham  and  Saint  Thom- 
as of  Canterbury  ;  with  the  Colloquy  on  Rash 
Vows,  and  the  Characters  of  ArcJihis'iop  War- 
ham  and  Dean  Colet.  By  Desiderius  Eras- 
mus. Newly  Translated,  with  an  Introduction 
and  Illustrative  Notes,  by  John  Gougu  Nich- 
ols, F.S.A.  Second  Edition.  Revised  and 
Corrected.  (John  Murray.)  Mr.  Nichols 
proves  the  first  visit  of  Erasmus  to  the  shrine 
of  Walsingham  by  the  details  of  his  descrip- 
tion. He  thinks,  however,  that  the  second 
was  possibly  only  an  imaginarj'  one,  devis- 
ed for  setting  forth  the  perplexities  which 
his  votive  Greek  inscription  had  caused  the 
ignorant  monks.  He  identifies  Dean  Colet  as 
his  companion  in  his  visit  to  Canterbury.  Mr. 
Nichols  purposed  merely  to  present  a  trans- 
lation of  these  little-known  colloquies,  of 
which  none  more  modern  than  that  of  Bailey, 
the  lexicographer,  exists.  But  the  revival  of 
pilgrunages  has  given  additional  importance 
to  Erasmus's  keen  satire.  It  is  humbling  to 
think  that  it  should  again  have  pertinence. 
Mr.  Nichols  was  revising  his  translation  for 
this  new  edition  just  before  he  died.  Lovers 
of  learned,  witty,  merciless  satire  will  rejoice 
in  it.     The   notes   and   illustraticms   by   Mr. 

Nichols  are  a  valuable  addition. A  Winter 

Story.  By  the  Author  of  *  The  Rose  Garden.' 
(Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.)  A  story  from  the 
wise  and  graceful  pen  of  this  writer  is  al- 
ways welcome.  Few  who  have  i"cad  'The 
Rose  Garden '  will  forget  its  spell.  The  pres- 
ent story  is  not  equal  to  it,  but  it  is  written 
with  a  good  deal  of  thoughtful  wisdom  and 
delicate  discrimination.  It  is  a  kind  of  psy- 
chological study,  tracing  the  infiuences, 
chiefly    of    two    children,    which   gradually 
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chased  away  a  morbid  feeling  caused  by  an 
accidental  mistake  in  giving  a  draught  which 
proved  fatal.  There  is  but  the  slenderest 
thread  of  story,  but  the  interest  in  the  moral 
process  never  fails. 


CHRISTMAS    BOOKS. 

The  Orphan  of  PimJico ;  and  other  Sketches, 
Fragments,  and  Braidings.  By  William 
Makepeace  Thackehay.  With  some  Notes, 
by  Akne  Elizabeth  ThackeIiay.  Smith. 
Elder,  and  Co. 

The  sweepings  of  Tliackeray's  study  are 
gold-dust.  One  sighs  to  be  told  of  unpreserved 
scraps  and  sketclies,  which  seem  to  have  flowed 
us  from  a  perennial  fountain,  and  were  there- 
fore ])ermitted  to  perish  in  the  nursery.  Miss 
Thackeray  has  here  been  incited  to  produce 
some  sketches  which  have  been  preserved,  of 
greater  maturity  and  completeness  than  the 
pleasant  volume  recently  compiled  from 
school-book  covers  and  book-margins,  under 
the  title  of  *  Thackerayana. '  Wc  would  not 
spare,  either.  No  admirer  of  Thackeray  can 
regret  the  publication  of  that  volume  ;  and 
yet  we  can  understand  both  the  filial  and  the 
artistic  feeling  that  has  been  provoked  into 
the  publication  of  this.  All  kinds  of  imag- 
inary scenes,  grotesque  figures,  and  wild  fan- 
cies are  here  reproduced,  most  of  them  ac- 
com])anied  with  facsimile  annotations  or  sug- 
gestions of  scenes, — from  the  fully-outlined 
*  Orphan  of  Pimlico '  to  the  miscellaneous 
contents  of  a  scribbling-sheet.  The  famous 
gold  pen  seems  rarely  to  have  been  at  rest, 
and  all  kinds  of  pictorial  and  literary  fancies 
flowed  from  it — bhakespeare  at  the  feet  of 
Elizabeth,  for  instance  :  *  "  My  name,  'tis  Wil- 
liam ;  but  how  shall  I  call  you  ?  "  lie  stoop- 
ed down ;  she  kissed  him  on  his  monumental 
forehead.  **  Call  me  Betsie,"  she  said.' 
Some  of  the  drawings  are  finished  pictures, 
and  of  an  order  of  excellence  that  justifies 
the  author*s  application  to  furnish  illustra- 
tions to  one  of  Dickens's  works,  and  that  pro- 
duces upon  us  the  impression  that  we  have  as 
yet  very  inadequately  estimated  Thackeray's 
artistic  powers.  Had  Thackeray  not  been  a 
great  author,  he  would  have  taken  no  mean 
rank  as  an  artist.  The  book  has  an  additional 
interest  from  the  fact  that  all  Thackeray's 
own  annotations  are  in  facHimile,  Miss 
Thackeray's  notes  are  brief,  but  sufiicient  for 
infoi-mation.  The  book  is  elegantly  got  up 
as  a  drawing-room  table-book,  and,  of  course, 
is  a  good  deal  more  tlian  an  artistic  amuse- 
ment. We  cannot  atteinpt  any  indication  of 
its  miscellaneous  and  affluent  humour.  All 
kinds  of  sketches  and  fancies  are  to  be  found 
in  it — English,  American,  and  French, — and 
they  bear  a  good  deal  of  looking  at. 

Leates  from  a  Sketch-Booh :  Ptncillings  of 
Tracel  at  Home  and  Abroad.  Bv  Samuel 
Read.     Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Mr.  Head  does  not  aim  at  being  exhaustive, 


and  perhaps  he  therein  shows  more  wisdom 
than  most  people  who  have  power  both  with 
pen  and  pencil.  He  leisurely  notes  this  or 
that  as  he  passes  along,  whether  in  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  the  Low  Countries,  or  in  Scot- 
land. He  makes  a  careful,  loving  study  of  it, 
and  sometimes  bv  the  merest  outline  he  is 
more  suggestive  than  others  would  be  in  an 
ambitious  rendering  of  the  whole  details  and 
surroundings.  And  he  is  right  in  putting 
forwanl  in  the  preface  a  modest  claim  for  a 
certain  unity  in  his  '  casual  pencillings.'  '  In 
many  old  cities,  old  castles,  abbeys,  and 
churches  of  this  and  foreign  lands,  which  the 
w^riter  has  examined,  the  architecture  and 
the  situation  bear  tokens  of  past  social 
and  national  history ;'  and  the  very  unpre- 
tending yet  valuable  letterpress  certainly  does 
match  well  with  his  pencillings  in  this  re- 
spect, and  will  be  found  of  a  kind  to  set  the 
inquiring  reader  off  into  many  fresh  tracks  of 
thought  and  observation;  and  all  this  witli- 
out  in  the  least  sacrificing  the  element  of 
*  delight,'  whicfi  should  be  tlie  first  thing  iti 
a  gift-book,  as  this  is  meant  to  be.  We  turn 
over  the  pages,  admire  the  delicacy  of  the  out- 
line of  that  bit  of  shadow,  and  end  with  a 
sigh,  wishing  we  could  but  re- travel  many  of 
the  old  towns  it  calls  to  mind.  This  will 
doubtless  be  the  feeling  of  not  a  few  in  look- 
ing through  this  handsome  volume,  and  there- 
fore we  cordially  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  purchasers  of  such  books  at  this  season.  It 
is  at  once  tasteful,  instructive,  jand  beautiful 
in  exterior, — and  what  more  can  be  said  ? 

The  Land  of  the  Pharaohs:  Egt/j)t  and  Sinai. 

Illusti^ted  by  Pen  and  Pencil.    By  the  Rev. 

Samuel  Manning,  LL.D.,  Author  of  *  Those 

Holy  Fields,'  'Italian  Pictures,'  ^Spanish 

'Pictures,'  &c.     Religious  Tract  Society. 

Dr.  Manning  has  written  freshly  of  scenes 
and  places  which  are  much  *  done '  by  tourists; 
and  now  and  then,  when  lie  is  a  little  more 
beyond  the  ordinary  track,  he  is  really  power- 
ful. He  has  served  a  good  ap  prenticeship  to 
work  of  this  kind,  and  it  may  be  said  of  nim 
that,  while  he  never  sacrifices  dignity  in  re- 
tailing the  trifling  gossip  of  the  journey,  he 
does  occasionally  cast  a  very  interesting 
glance  into  the  social  conditions  of  those 
amongst  whom  he  moves  ;  and  sometimes  he 
throws  a  gleam  of  humour  around  the  strange, 
or  squalid,  or  repellent  things  that  he  meets. 
The  anecdote  of  the  Arab,  the  opera-glass, 
and  the  two  wives  at  the  Great  Pyramid  is 
very  good  indeed.  Dr.  Manning  has  been 
privileged  to  have  to  deal  with  such  exquisite 
specimens  of  w^ood  engraving  as  we  have 
here,  and  his  letterpress  is  a  worthy  compan- 
ion. This  adds  another  to  a  very  delightfal 
series  of  volumes  which  do  not  pretend  to 
original  discovery  or  research,  but  which  are 
so  picturesque  and  vivacious,  and  full  of  wise 
and  hearty  remark,  that,  in  some  aspects  at 
least,  they  may  be  pronounced  better  than  if 
they  never  were  so  learned.  Dr.  Manning,  in 
a  word,  cannot  help  sympathetically  touching 
the  reader  to  a  more  kindly  interest  in  the 
ignorant,  prejudiced,  and  often  superstitious 
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peoples  amongst  whom  he  has  travelled — the  tent  inspiration  than  that  of  nature  to  minis- 
highest  influence  any  book  of  travel  can  have,  ter  adequate  consolation  in  human  sufferings, 
Uome»  and  HaunU  of  Luther.  By  John  and  to  make  them  minister  to  what  in  man  is 
STorGUTQN,  D.D.  Religious  Tract  Society,  noblest  and  highest.  The  literary  charm  of 
\'  .  -  ,  .  /  the  book  is  its  descriptive  passages,  which 
Dr.  Stoughton  is  perfectly  at  home  m  the  ^re  artistically  inspired,  and  written  in  a  ner- 
antiquarian  commission  with  which  he  seems  y^ug^  beautiftl  way.  The  twelve  months  of 
to  have  charged  himself  and  of  wliich  this  t^e  year  are  made  to  exhibit  their  chan\cteris- 
very  pleasant  volume  IS  the  result.  Through  tic  phenomena.  It  claims  to  be  one  of  the 
a  scnes  of  years  he  visited  the  numerous  and  drawing-room  books  of  the  year  in  virtue  of 
wide-spread  haunts  of  the  great  Reformer^  its  ^ery  effective  etchings,  of  which  Mr. 
making  descnptive  sketches  and  picking  up  Hamerton  himself  contributes  eight,  A.  Lan- 
bits  of  information  testing  and  shaping  the  ^q^^  a.  Greux,  E.  Hedouin,  G.  Greux,  and 
latter  by  the  best  histoncal  authorities,  from  l,  Mossard,  the  rest.  These  can  hardly  be 
Melancthon  Mathesius,  and  Seckendorf,  to  criticised  in  detail  save  with  the  book  before 
Michelet,  DAubign6,  and  Dr.  Waddmgton  the  reader;  they  can  only  be  characterised,  • 
Of  course  there  is  nothing  new  to  be  said  those  of  Mr.  Hamerton  especially,  as  of  a 
about  Luther,  but  often  as  every  detail  of  his  very  high  order.  Tlie  group  of  ancient 
marvel  ous  history  has  been  retold,  we  have  chestnuts,  which  is  put  as  a  frontispiece,  is 
no  book  exactly  like  this— a  series  of  sketch-  exquisite  in  its  articulation  and  tone.  In 
^f^T^f^.P**^^"^^  pictonal  Illustrations,  and  the  *  Rivulet  in  the  Forest  Uhe  light  is  not 
skilfully  interwoven  anecdotes  of  the  vanous  ^juite  so  successfully  managed.  '  A  Poacher 
places  associated  with  his  name.  Dr.  cleaning  his  Gun,'  bv  A.  Greux,  after  A. 
Stoughton  writes  pict^nally  and  gracefully.  Roehn,  has  almost  the  softness  of  a  steel 
A  more  interesting  gift-book  will  hardly  be  engraving,  and  these  scarcely  merit  dislinc- 
forthcomiog  for  the  season.  tive  mention.  To  admirers  of  the  etching- 
Beauty  and  the  Beast:  an  Old  Tale  New  Told!  needle  the  volume  will  be  a  welcome  study. 
With  Pictures.  By  E.  V.  B.  Sampson  Tropical  Nature:  an  Account  of  the  mo%t  Be-- 
Low  and  Co.  markahle  Phenomena  of  Life  in  the  Western 
Mrs.  Bligh  scarcely  succeeds  in  attaining  Tropics,  Compiled  from  the  Narratives  of 
to  the  style  of  simple  archaism  which  the  old  Distinguished  Travellers  and  Observera. 
story  demands.  Every  now  and  then  a  mod-  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Seeley,  Jack- 
em  idiom  dispells  the  illusion  that  is  gather-  son,  and  Halliday. 
ing  over  us,  and  we  feel  that  it  is  a  modem  .  .,  ..,,  -  i.'  i,  ^.x.*  * 
telling  of  an  olden  story.  Nevertheless,  it  ,  As  the  title-page  intimates  this  is  a  compi- 
work? its  spell,  and  we  read  it  with  ahnost  as  ^^^»^^-  ^he  productions  and  phenomena  of 
much  interest  as  we  did  in  the  nursery.  The  P^^P^^,  mountains,  nvers,  and  lakes;  cli- 
illustrations  are  very  effective  ;  they  have  not  "^^^«;  ^^^^^.^  *^- '  TPg^^^^^f".'  ^^^^^^  ^7^- 
the  exquiste  delicacy  of  the  illustrations  tP  ""P^^"'  birds  reptiles,  and  insects  ;  volca- 
*  The  Story  without  an  End.'  The  colouring  f  ««^>  earthquakes,  &c.,  are  classified  in  chap- 
sometimes  verges  on  the  sensational,  nor  \l  ^^P^  «?^  popular  mformation  about  them  is 
the  drawing  faultless-..^.,  Beauty  on  p.  50  ^,^^°  'J"  '^^  mtelligent  and  entertaining  way. 
has  a  very  long  arm-but  they  are  bold  and  ^^e  volume  is  profuse  y  illustrated  m  good 
clear,  and  well  designed.  Altogether,  it  is  ^^y^?'  ^'^^  ^%^  ^^^  ^^^"^°^  ^^°^  mstmctive 
a  very  beautiful  gift-book  for  young  folks,  ^""s^nas  volume. 

which  those  who  are  older  will  not  disdain  Historical  awl  lA>gendary  Ballads  and  Songs, 
to  look  through.  By  Walter  Thornbuhy.     Illustrated  by 
The  Sylvan  Year:  Leaves  from  the  Note-Booh  J-  Whistler,  F.  Walker,  John  Tenniel, 
of   Raoul    Dubois.      By  Philip    Gilbert  J-  !>•  Watson,  &c.     Chatto  and  Windus. 
Hamerton.      With  Twenty  Etchings  by  Mr.  Thorabury  has  here  collected  the  pro- 
the   Author  and  other    Artists.      Seeley,  auctions  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  which  are 
Jackson,  and  Halliday.  illustrated  by  a  very  admirable  series  of  de- 
Raoul  Dubois  is  a  naturalist  created  by  Mr.  signs,  some  of  which  have  also  done  duty  be- 
Hamcrton  as  the    narrator  of    his    slender  fore  in  '  Once  a  Week  ;'  the  latter,  by  some 
story,  and  as  the  describer  of  the  exquisite  of  our  best  book  illustrators,  are  worthy  even 
pictures  of  woodland  and  other  natural  seen-  of  the  high  praise  bestowed  upon  them  by 
cry  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  volume  to  Mr.  »Thombury.     They  arc  among  the  best  ' 
present     and     illustrate.        Iklr.     Hamerton  book  illustrations  of  the  year.     We  are  bet- 
lightly  thinks  that,  while  to  the  man  of  sci-  ter  able,  with  this  volume  before  us,  to  form 
ence  nature  may  be  a  subject  for  purely  sci-  a  judgment  of  Mr.  Thorabury's  merits  as  a 
entific  analysis,  to  the  artist  nature  cannot  be  ballad-writer.     He  cannot  take  place  in  the 
adequately  estimated  apart  from  human  life  first  rank.     With  all  his  *  go,'  lie  somewhat 
and  its  experiences.     Dubois  is  created,  there-  misses  the  true  ballad  fire,  and  some  of  his 
fore,  as   a  kind  of  healthy  Obermann ;    not  verses  are  limp,  and   their  lines  weak   and 
like  his  prototype,  the  victim  of  e-nnwi,  endur-  diffuse.      Nor  does   he   always  manage   his 
ing    hopeless    suffering,     but    cheered    and  rhythm  well ;  while  the  refiection  of  Macau- 
strengthened  in  suffering  by  the  inspirations  lay,  Tennyson,  and  Browning  is  sometimes  a 
of  external  nature,   although  Mr.    Hamerton  little  too  obtrusive.     Nevertheless,  he  sings 
is  conscious  enough  that  it  needs  a  more  po-  well,  and  although  he  will  not  greatly  fire 
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the  hcnrt  or  quicken  the  pulse  of  liis  readers, 
lie  never  fails  to  interest  them.  We  have  nol 
space  to  justify  our  criticism  by  examples, 
but  tlicae  iiiif{ht  be  found  on  almoat  everj 
l)agc.  Mr.  Thomliiiry  will  not,  perhaps,  be 
pleased  to  regard  hia  text  as  subordinate  to 
Its  ithiBlrations.  At  any  rate,  trc  may  su; 
that,  taken  together,  the  book  is  elegant  anil 
attractive. 

r'le  Ntitiaanl  PortraU  Gallery.     Cnsscll,  Pet 
ter,  and  Galpin. 

Twenty  portraits  of  notable  men,  very  ad- 
mirable bctli  an  likenesses  and  as  works  of 
|K>pular  art.      Mr.  Gladstone,   Mr.   Disraeli, 
*aiii1  Mr.  Bright  head  the  scries,  and  Mr.  W. 
H.    ginitli,  the   Rev.    M.    Punshon,   and   the 
Duke  of  Argyle  end  it.     The  biogmphicB  also 
nre   jjood  ;    they   ore,   as    befits    descriptive 
.sketche^s    genial   without   Hattery,    and    are 
both  discriminating  and  terse.      The    best 
informeil  will  find  the  biographical  informa- 
tion useful ;  while  those  who  are  dependent 
upon  others  for  their  opinions  of  public  men, 
will  not  greatly  miss  the  truth  if   they  accept 
those  of  the  volutuc.      It  is  a  better  book  for 
both  the  drawing-room  and  the  library  than 
the  generality  of  such  productions. 
The  PotU  and  Poetrp  of  Scotland,  from  the 
Earlittt  to  the  Praeat    Time.     Comprising 
characteristic    Selections  from  the   Works 
of  the   more   Noteworthy  Scottish  Poets  ; 
with   Biographical  and    Critical    Notices. 
By    Jamks    Gkant  Wilson.      Illustrated 
with  Portraits  engraved  on  Steel.    Blackie 


l)om  A.D.  ITTO.  Scotland  can  boast  many 
minstrels,  and  two  or  three  great  poets.  Mr. 
Wilson  is  perhaps  in  danger  of  exaggerating 
the  claims  of  some  of  the  former;  but  both 
his  biographical  sketches  and  his  critical 
judgments  arc,  on  the  whole,  sober  and  just. 
He  thinks  that  his  country  can  boast  'a  body 
of  poetry  and  song,  than  which  there  is  none 
superior  in  the  literature  of  any  land,  ancient 
or  modem.'  It  is  a  big  claim,  and  perhaps  no 
one  but  a  Scotchman  would  have  ventured  to 
prefer  it ;  but  it  may  be  freely  conceded  that 
Scotland  can  boast  poetry  enough  to  make  the 
])res«nt  work  a  very  interesting  cyclopedia, 
which  will  make  busy  hterary  men,  as  well  as 
the  general  public,  acquainted  with  many  ob- 
scure names,  and  some  literary  gems  w^rih 
knowing.  The  concise  biographies  will  be  val- 
uable as  a  contribution  to  literary  history,  and 
the  illustrative  selections  are  not  only  made 
with  judgment,  but  they  very  often  consist 
of  entire  works,  which  is  a  great  advantage 
to  both  author  and  reader. 

It  is  said  that  Scotland  has  '  given  birth  to 
two  hundred  thousand  poets.'  Mr.  Wilson 
haa  mercifully  restricted  liimse If  to  two  bun* 
dred  and  twenty.  We  tbank  him  very  sin- 
cerely and  very  hearlily  for  his  labours. 
The   Mytterioui   Itlajid.      Dropped  from   the 
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.     Cloudt.      Abandon^.       The    Serrrt   of  the 

Island.      By   Jci,es    Verse.      Translated 

from  the  French  by  W.  II.  G.  Kiniistok. 

Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Tht  Sartieort  of  the   '  ChanerlUir,'     Diary  of 

J.  E.  KazaUon.    Paatenger.       By    Jules 

Vebnk.    Translated   from  the  French  by 

Elleh  Tr&web.     Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Ham  Brinher  ;  or,  the  Silver  Skates.    A  Story 

•  of  Life  in  Holland.     By  Mrs.  Mary  Mapeh 

Dodge,      New    Edition.      Sampson    Low 

ond  Co, 

We  have  exhausted  ourcommendnlory  epi- 
thets of  Jules  Verne's  wonder  books;  surely 
never  were  sober  good  sense,  cucyclopiedic 
science,  and  exciting  romance  so  blended  for 
the  wonder  and  instruction  of  young  fo.ks  and 
the  absorption  of  their  gravest  eldcra.  Wc 
sliould  like  to  sec  the  man,  but  only  once  as 
a  curiosity,  who  thought  these  three  volumes 
of  ailvcnlure  on  the  Mysterious  Island  in  the 
Pacific  a  line  too  loug.  We  arc  almost  vexed 
with  ourselves  for  the  hount  of  which  they 
havo  beguiled  us  ;  and  yet,  hunlcncd  and 
hoary  as  we  are  in  reviewing  all 'kinds  of 
literature,  wo  should  like  nothing  better  than 
to  read  them  over  again.  The  realism  of 
'  Robinson  Crusoe  '  is  marvellously  blended 
Tith  the  oriental  romance  of  -  Monte  Chriato.' 
It  is  a  'Robinson  Crusoe'  history  over  again, 
only  all  the  resources  of  the  Britisb  Associa- 
tion are  added  to  it.  Five  uieu — a  scientific 
engineer,  &  young  naturalist,  a  practical  sea- 
man, who  can  turn  [his  hand  to  anything,  a 
clever  newspaper  reporter,  and  a  fiuthful 
negro,  accompanied,  let  us  not  forget  to  note, 
by  a  sagacious  dog — escape  from  Itichmond, 
during  the  siege,  in  a  balloon,  and  come  to 
grief  on  the  Mysterious  Island ;  upon  which 
they  live  for  nearly  five  years  and  have  every 
conceivable  kind  of  adventure  and  experience, 
many  of  which,  owing  to  the  discoveries  of 
modern  science,  De  Foe  could  never  liave  con- 
ceived of,  even  had  he  possessed  tlic  opulent 
imagination  of  the  superb  Frenchman.  The 
denouement,  the  reappearance  of  the  'Nau- 
tilus '  of  the  famous  '  Twenty  Thousand 
Leagues,'  the  almost  ubiquitous  and  omnipo- 
tent providence  of  Captain  Nemo,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  island,  are  as  extravagant 
as  a  Chrislmaa  pantomime,  as  pyrotechnic  as 
a  dozen  melodramatic  finales,  and  as  superb  as 
tragedy.  Prospcro  is  a  child  to  Captain 
Nemo.  We  can  only  say  to  those  who  buy 
Christmas  presents,  buy  these  volumes  for 
every  boy  you  wish  to  bless  you  for  years  to 
come,  i'liey  are  as  instructive  as  they  an 
romantic;  only,  alas  I  the  science  'will,  for 
one  or  two  perusals  at  least,  be  utterly  ovei^ 
powered  by  the  romance. 

'  The  Survivors  of  the  Chancellor '  is  a 
painful  record  of  suffering  on  a  raft,  in 
which  all  conceivable  incidents  of  extre- 
mity at  sea  arc  included,  the  author's 
(rraphic  and  imaginative  ]>ower  only  mak- 
ing  it  more  harrowing.  '  Morten  Paz,'  one 
of  Jules  Verne's  earliest  stories,  also  a 
tale  of  horror,  is  appended.  The  volume  is 
not  a  very  attractive  one ;  the  horrors  are  tcM 
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great.     Tlic  imaginations  of  the  writer  arc  ilryosdust  information  concerning  the  origin 

ton  aucccs.sfu1.  of  this  wild  and  sanguineous  clironiclc.  Sabills 

'Hods  Drinker'  is  an  American  story  of  Novel lo  docs  not  condescend  to  adjudicate 

I>utch  life,  whiclk  has  gained  a  good  deal  of  between  the  Sclavonic  or  Aryan  cradle  of  the 

popularity  for  its  admirable  descriptions  of  myth,  nor  to  present  any  of  tlie  hideous  stories 

Dutch  localities  and  customs.     It  is  here  re-  outotwhichPoTTonIt  fabricated  the  children's 

vised  -and  reproduced    uniformly  with   the  Blueheavd  ;  but  she  hasgiven  a  slight  element 

publisher's  admirable  scries  of  Jules  Verne's  of  the  comic  lo  her  exposition  of  tie  damning 

I>ook3.  crime  of   'curios'ty'  by   incongruous  nino- 

„ ^      r  ,■     I  «■    I       -a     !.-«       1  1...-  tecntli   century   allusions  and  modem  slang, 

Tatix.!.,    bdeolrf,ne,«,l,  .„J  1  Uu.ln,tod  „/,h„„U  a^J^^i  ,„„  i„„  i„„^„S 

bj  Jo.iA«  GiLBEHT.  Hod Jcr  ana  Btoaghton.  ^^  ^^^  H,,     ^|,,  „„;„„„  ,„ j  „|,„„,arin. 

It  needed  not  Mr.  Gilbert's  filial  reverence  employed  in  tiic  broad  farrjcal  illustrations  of 

to    commend  tlicse    popular  hymns  of    his  the  story  do  not  give  us  any  very  liigh  idea 

mother  and  his  ount.     Next  to  Dr.  Watts'  of  the  taste  orpkill  of  Mr.  Ocorgc  Cruikfhank, 

'Divine     and    Moral     Songs,'    they    liave  jun.     The  drawing,  colour,  aud  posfi  o(  the 

l»robably  found  geater  favour  than  any  pro-  figures  are,  it  is  trup,  in  harmony  with  the 

iluction  of  their  class.     They  arc   in  alm[>st  rough   and   brutal   hyperbi>le   of    the   whole 

every  nursery.     This  is  the  fiftieth  edition.  legend.     The  grim  expressi'-n  of  llin  tyrant 

The  editor  has  omitted  ten  hymns  not  in  the  wlipn  preimrsd   to  remove  the  head  of  the 

original  edition,  and  which  he  deems  inferior,  wife  who  flrst  inflicted  on  him,  by  lier  spell, 

and  has  added  twenty-one  taken  from  other  the    curse  of  his    blue    beard,    is    amusing 

publications  of  the  authors.    The  charm  of  enough,  and  there  is  souie  grim  humour  in 

this  edition,  in  addition  to  line  toned  ^per  the  countenances  of  the  dwnrf.  the  decapi- 

and  clear  type,  is  twenty-eight  exquisite  illus-  tated  giant,  and  the   timid  maiden  who  flew 

Orations,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  original,  to  the  anns  of  the  monster  in  a  transport  of 

Mr.  Uill>ert's    professional  reputation  as  an  gratitude.     The  title-])age  is  very  cleverly 

artist   is  very   high — but   neither  in   concep-  done.     Many  little   eyes  will   open  wide   as 

tire  drawings  nor  execution  has  he,  we  think,  saucers  at  the  expression  of  trurulent  selfish- 

ever  surpassed  these  delicate  and  picturesque  ness  \  nnd  the  sound  of  fee-fvh-fiim  muLt«ra 

drawings.     They  are  Blight  sketches,  but  for  and  murmurs  over  these  cream-laid  pages. 

light  gmce  and  lieauty,  two  of  three  of  them  

are  perfect  little  gems — «.^.,  Christ  giving  Ilia  The   Lnnd   of   llie   Lion;    or,   Aiheatnrw 

disciples  their  ci>mmission  to  preach,  Cliild-  amomj  the  Wild  Anim-iU  of  Afrkii.     With 

rcn  saying  their  evening  prayers.  ChriU  heal-  Thirty-two   Illustrations,     (Seeli'v,   Jitekson, 

ing  the  sick,  Christ  with  Hnrtha  and  Mary,  and  Hnllidqy.)    This  is  an  admirable  book 

It  is  a  little  gem  of  a  book,  which  should  have  for   cxoiting  the  interest,   and   at  the   same 

a    place  in  every    selection  of    new  year's  time,  informing  the  minds,  of  young  folks. 

presents.  Nine  f.hapters  are  ilRvoted  to  almost  ns  many 

.,  _      ,.       ,j  -    ir-    -        cF              I  IT  1.;  wild  animals  of  Afriea — the  lion,  the  liipiH)- 

Mammalia ;  their  Varioaf  Forms  and  IiaoUt.  -  _,        ,.        i     i      j   .i      i    a  i           I' iT: 

PopuWy  I,l„.,„.,d  ..yTyplC  Specie.,  ^^^k  '  V.KS,.''S.''°dcS."d''  S 

Adipted  from  tho  Tejt  o    Loui.  I'.o»..n,  ,    j     ,  ,       [^               lai.npewd  with 

bj  PBiimAi.  WTOIIT  M.D.,  IfX.S     Pro-  .i,,^,,,,,,,^  an.cdoto.  .i^d  .-ci  iag  .dvm- 

f.uorrfBot.„,,nlb.yniver.,tyorpub-  ^  ,^   „  ,j     ,      Tlmml4: 

C.«oll,  P.lter,  .Id  Qalpio.  „j  ^„,i„„  ,„  ihi  emt,  C^iJ.     With 

We  always  know  what  to  expect  from  Mr.  Thlrty-lwo  Jlluatrations.     (Seelcy,    Jackson, 

Figuier's  picturcsqueness,  dasb,  and  admir-  and  Ilalliday.)    A  companion  volume  to  the 

able  grouping  of  matter,  but  with  the  draw-  above,  BufUcicntly  dcscnbed  hy  its  title.    7'lie 

iMck  of  sacrihcing  exactness  for  effect.     Here  House,    The    8tal)lc,    The  Fnrm-ynrd,   The 

the  Ft'enchman's  vividness  is  combined  with  Field,  The  Wood,  Abroad,  are  the  topics  of  its 

the  Englishman's  accuracy.     Dr.  Wright  has  half-dozen  chapters.     The  illustrations,  from 

tested  and  corrected  the  scientific  statements,  Lnndsecr,  Hernng,  Rills,  and  others,  are  very 

and  the  result  is  a  very  admirable  book  of  good.     These    are  the    very  best    kind    of 

history  and  anecdotes  alwut  mammalia,  pro-     children's  books. The.Boot  of  Praine  /  r 

foselyodomed  with  very  spirited  illustrations.  Children,     H.  K,  Lewis.     We  cnn  only  com- 

rxi      rr- 1            ^   ni    >        I,      .''     iir-             1  mcnd  this  as  the  wisest,   and.  we  think,  in 

"J,Sr^£„S';^rk7.S.ivi  7'=;  ■»!««. •';•  •.».«i.c.>™.  „,  i,.  kind 

f„..„     ,    K- t;™„^.,-f  i.»   tJ^^!,^  F...I  that  has  come  into  our  hands.     Almost  all  the 

deeeaora  to  ratimn  met  tier   iTagum  c.iui,  i    ,  -u       ,   ■ ■     .1     i      „     _  . 

Collected  Iron,  MendKion.  Cbronicle.,  by  S";?.?' '',"°   ,T™    ,  1,  .^''  T '" '■'I; 

Sab,i.,.a     Nov„.,.o.    who    .lI.clion.lcly  fi"^"!'  """  ?'    t°™,  ,',.,"  ,„'","'  "' 

?S?S;ri?.le°nro?Se'^°T:it„'i  IpS      r-nvSeirinr-dETr^ 

£y"y,°'m:K,?if"org:cS:  s3ivxr,;.r.vrrnttS»v'''ni;  •?■■%- 

\~  ',     ■   '      r,      .       -,  n  '          **  Bcjal  oLiservers  have  no  notion  of.     The  l>ook 

shank,  jun.    Grant  and  Co.  ought  to  beineverjfamilywherenhildren  are. 

Thia   sumptuous    quarto   is    dedicated   to  — ,-Uymni  nnd  Poemtfor  Little  FoUt.    With 

young  ladies,  and  is  not  oncumbcred  with  any  over  Unc  Hundred  and  Fifty  Full-page  Illua- 
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trations.  (Cassell,  Petter,  and  Gal  pin.)  A 
capital  selection  of  nearly  two  hundred  chil- 
dren's pieces,  from  all  available  sources — a  few 
of  them  religious.  The  full-page  illustrations, 
on  every  other  page,  will  be  a  great  attraction 
to  the  juveniles  of  the  nursery,  while  the  in- 
trinsic .  merits  of  many  of  the  pieces  will 
interest  the  older  children.  It  is  a  very  effec- 
tive popular  book. Men  of  Mark  in  British 

Church  Hist^yry,  By  William  Marshall, 
D.D.,  Coupar- Angus.  (Edinburgh  :  W.  OU- 
phant  and  Co.)  Dr.  Marshall  has  sought  to 
sketch  Church  hi«tory  through  short  biogra- 
phies of  Church  leaders.  The  men  selected 
are  Thomas  d  Becket,  Wycliff,  the  English 
Lollards,  the  Scottish  Lollards,  Wolsey, 
George  Buchanan,  and  Cranmer.  Dr.  Mar- 
shall's sympathies  are  broad ;  he  can  recognise 
noble  qualities  in  men  from  whom  he  differs 
most.  He  has  written,  therefore,  with  solici- 
tous fairness,  and  while  his  own  views  and 
preferences  are  not  concealed,  he  does  as  full 
justice  to  ^  Becket  as  h«  dops  to  Wycliff.  It 
is  a  very  admirable  little  book,  well  written 
and  well  informed. JRainbUs  and  Adven- 
tures of  our  School  FiM  Club,  By  G. 
Christopher  Davies.  With  Four  Illustra- 
tions by  H.  Sandercock.  (Henry  S.  King 
and  Co.)  The  title-page  suggests  the  charac- 
ter of  the  book.  Mr.  Davies  intimates  that  it 
is  in  part  a  record  of  his  own  school  life. 
The  scene  is  Oswestry,  of  the  grammar-school 
of  which  the  author  was  a  pupil.  Every 
variety  of  a  school-boy's  experience  in  the 
woods  and  fields^  from  bird's-nesting  to  wild- 
fowl slrooting  and  otter  hunting,  is  described 
in  a  very  attractive  way.  Mr.  David's  has  the 
feeling  of  a  naturalist,  and  writes  as  well  as 
he  sees.  His  father,  to  whose  scientific 
learning  our  own  pages  have  been  indebted, 
writes  two  excell'»nt  chapters  on  the  geology 

of  the  district. Will  Foster  of  the   Ferry, 

By  AoKES  GiBERNE,  Author  of  *  The  Curate's 
Home,'  «&c.  (Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Halli- 
day.)  This  well-written  narrative,  charged 
with  religious  thought,  which  is  not  uttered 
superfluously,  is  a  powerful  recommendation 
of  thrift,  patience,  order,  and  contentment, 
as  well  as  of  *  the  cleanliness  which  is  next  to 

godliness.' Sunnyland    Stories.      By    the 

Author  of  *  Aunt  Mary's  Bran  Pie,'  &c.  Illus- 
trated. (Henry  S.  King  and  Co.)  A  charm- 
ing group  of  pretty  stones,  told  in  Sunnyland 
by  Goldilocks  to  a  little  visitor,  who  would 
have  been  sorely  disconcerted  with  the  less 
sunny  region  of  her  own  lowlier  home  after 
enjoying  these  strai^e  visions  of  previously 
unimagined  beauty,  if  she  had  not  leanit  from 
the  said  stories  tiie  art  of  seeing  beauty  every- 
where In  fact,  these  stories  are  veritable  fairy 
spectacles,  which  will  permit  the  humblest 
wearer  of  them  to  see  diamonds  in  every  dew- 
drop,  and  costly  *  paint'  in  frosted  window- 
panes,  and  eveiy  kind  of  heaven-made  wonder 
in  tlie  primrose  and  the  snowdrop  :  to  see  the 
lovely  and  the  precious  in  all  God's  ways — in 
lowly  things  and  daily  duty.  The  illustra- 
tions  are   very  sweetly  and   tenderly  drawn. 

Self -For  mat  ion;  or,  Aids   and  Helps  Jo 

Mind-Life,       By  the    Rev.  Paxton  Hood. 


New  Edition,  Revised.  (James  Clarke  and 
Co.)  A  new  edition  of  one  of  Mr.  Hood's 
earliest  and  best  books.  Upon  a  string  of 
purpose  Mr.  Hood  threads  an  amusing  med- 
ley of  observations,  anecdotes,  and  parable**, 
which  make  the  peru.sal  of  the  book  like  a 
walk  down  the  path  of  an  orcliard,  plucking 
fruit  from  every  tree.  It  is  a  capital  book  for 
young  folks,  if  it  do  not  tpach  them  to  substi- 
tute   desultory    obsei'vations   for  reasoning. 

The  Wild  ITorseman  of  the  Pampas.     By 

David  Ker.  With  Four  Illustrations. 
(Henry  S.  King  and  Co.)  Mr.  Ker  has  writ- 
ten, out  of  the  knowledge  of  his  own  travel- 
ling experience,  a  very  spirited  book  for  boys, 
founded  upon  the  fights  between  American 
Indians  and  European  settlers,  English  and 
Spanish.  The  Wild  Horseman  is  an  Indian 
chief  of  great  skill  and  daring,  who,  howev- 
er, turns  out  to  be  a  stolen  child  of  English 
parent-s — the  lost  brother,  indeed,  of  the  hero 
of  the  story.  Mr.  Ker's  descriptions  are  very 
exciting.  Harry  Frankland's  ascent  of  the 
Sugar-Loaf  Mountain  will  make  many  a  boy's 
heart  throb.  The  story  is  full  of  wild  adven- 
tures.  The    Young  Surveyor.      By   J.    T. 

Trowbridge.  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  This 
is  a  Yankee  story  of  somewhat  exciting,  not 
to  say  extravagant  adventures,  wiiich  minis- 
ter a  little  too  exclusively  to  the  sensational. 

An  Island  Pearl,     By  B.   L.  Farjeon. 

Christmas  number  of  *Tin»ley's  Magazine.' 
Mr.  Farjeon's  slories  are  always  worth  read- 
ing. He  is  the  ablest  representative  of  the 
Dickens  school  of  fiction,  both  in  descriptive 
power,  in  graceful  fancy,  and  in  sympathy 
with  suffering.  He  is,  however,  in  danger  of 
being  led,  as  in  his  present  story,  into  undue 
dependence  upon  sensational  and  improbable 
incident.  It  is  a  defect  in  art  to  make  an  en- 
tire story  turn  upon  a  misconception  which 
in  real  life  would  at  once  be  removed.     The 

story  itself  is  very  beautiful. Micheline, 

A  Tale.  By  Madame  Eugene  Bersier. 
Translated  by  Mrs.  Carey  Brock.  (Seeley, 
Jackson,  and  Halliday.)  A  very  admirable 
story  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  heroine 
is  an  orphan,  shipwrecked  on  Mont  St. 
Michel, — whence  her  name.  The  scenes  of  the 
story  are  the  Manche  coast  and  Jersey,  both 
of  which  are  picturesquely  described,  while 
the  residence  of  the  heroine  with  the  gaoler 
of  the  fortress  and  her  love  passages  with  his 
son  are  told  with  much  beauty  and  pathos, 
and  are  cleverly  set  in  a  framework  of  histo- 
rical surroundings. A  History  and  Hand- 
book of  Pliotoffraphy,  Translated  from  the 
Frencli  of  Gaston  Tissandier.  Edited  by  J. 
Momsen,  F.R.G.S.  With  upwards  of  70 
Illustrations.  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  This 
uaeful  and  interesting  little  book  may  well 
have  a  place  in  the  Christmas  parcel  in  virtue 
both  of  its  popular  account  of  a  very  interest- 
ing science  and  of  its  capital  illustraiions.  It 
is  a  history  of  photography,  simple  enough 
to  interest  young  people  and  solid  enough 
for  their  elders.  A  touching  story  is  told  of 
a  young  man  who  applied  to  a  French  opti- 
cian about  the  price  of  a  camera,  showing  to 
him  a  view  of  Paris  printed  on  paper,  also  in- 
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dicating  the  chemicals  by  which  the  result 
had  been  obtained.  This  he  left  with  M. 
Chevalier,  the  price  of  the  camera  being  too 
much  for  iiis  means,  and  his  own  lens  being 
broken.  He  went  away  and  did  not  again 
appear.  But  he  was  the  real  discoverer  of 
the  Talbotype  process. — ^—Oliver  Westicood  ; 
or^  Overcoming  the  World.  By  Em^ca  Jane 
WoRBOisE.  (James  Clarke  and  Co.)  Miss 
Worboisc's  pen  is  indefatigable,  and  her 
shrewd,  common-sense,  practical,  M'holesome 
stories  always  commend  themselves  to  the 
judgment  and  moral  sense,  while  they  rarely 
fail  to  interest.     *  Oliver  Westwood 


IS,  we 


think,  as  good  as  anything  that  she  has  writ- 
ten. It  is  skilfully  constructed,  well  sus- 
t£in3d,  and  the  dialogue  is  vivacious  and  full 
of  good  sense.  Oliver  is  a  kind  of  respecta- 
ble Oliver  Twist.  He  is  of  base  birth,  left  to 
the  care  of  an  aunt,  and  the  story  consists  of 
his  struggles  as  a  boy  and  a  man  to  overcome 
his  disadvantageous  circumstances.  Miss 
Worboisc's  stories  have  this  great  commen- 
dation— no  one  can  read  them  without  hav- 
ing good  feelings  and  purposes  strengthened. 

St'jrles  from  Chma.     By  the  Author  of 

'  Th3  Story  of  a  Summer  Day.'  With  75  Il- 
lustrations. (Soeley.  Jackson,  and  Ilalliday.) 
We  always  feel  the  dialogue  fonn  of  convey- 
ing information  to  be  a  little  stiff  and  arti- 
ficial. It  may,  however,  be  effective  for 
young  folk.  Here  is  a  little  book  of  conver- 
sations between  a  mother  and  her  daughters, 
full  of  interesting  information  about  the 
prople   of  the  Flowery   Land,   and  by   one 

who  aj)parently   knovys'them  well. Li^e 

on  the  Deep :  Memorials  of  Charles  Mnrch^ 
Commandery  E.N.  By  his  Nephew.  (Reli- 
gious Tract  Society.)  There  is  no  indica- 
tion on  thfi  title-page  that  this  is  a  serond 
edition.  We  spoke  in  warm  commendation 
of  -the  book  when  it  first  appeared, a  couple 
of  years  ago.     It  is  the  memoir  of  a  pious, 

warm-hearted,  noble  sailor. Secen  Autumn 

Le/wes  from  Fairy- Land.  Illustrated  with 
Nine  Etchings.  (Henry  S.  King  and  Co.) 
Why  these  stories  should  be  called  *  Autumn 
Leaves  *  we  do  not  see.  They  are  intended 
only  for  *  little  curly  heads,'  and  are  told 
with  a  good  deal  of  8])irit  and  freedom. 
They  will  not  f«il  in  taking  hold  of  the  fancy 

of  little  folk. Stories  from  the  Lips  of  the 

Teacher.  Retold  by  a  Disciple.  (Sampson 
Low  and  Co.)  The  American  author  of  this 
little  book  tliinks  that  our  Lord's  parables 
have  been  long  waiting  to  be  retold,  inasmuch 
as  *  long  intimacy  has  impaired  their  vividness, 
rubbed  off  the  bJoom  of  their  poeiic  beauty, 
and  even  rendered  the  mind  insensible  to  the 
delicacy  of  their  truth.'  We  can  only  say 
that  we  prefer  the  originals  to  this  somewhat 
wordy  and  preachy  paraphrase  of  them,  and 
that  we  preier  the  paraphrase  to  the  reasons 

adduced  to  justify  it. Sunday  Echoes  in 

Week'Day  Hours:  a  Tale  lUustratite  of  the 
Parables.  By  Mrs.  Carey  Brock.  (Seeley, 
Jackson,  and  Ilalliday.)  Mrs  Brock's  tales 
have  attained  a  well-merited  popularity.  They 
are,  as  she  intends  them  to  be,  somewhat 
Churchy,  but  in  a  legitimate  way  :  we  never- 
thelpsa  enjoy  and  commend  them.    This  story 
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is  skilfully  constructed  so  as  to  have  a  unity 
throughout.  Nursery  and  home  doings  are 
made  use  of  to  illustrate  the  lessons  of  the 
parables, — e.g.^  the  building  and  fall  of  a 
tower  of  nursery  bricks  to  illustrate  the  *  Two 
Foundations.'  Scenes  and  incidents  from 
real  life  are  interwoven  in  a  natural  and  effec- 
tive way.  The  young  folks  grow  up  into 
life,  and  the  story  is  brought  to  an  end  in  a 
satisfactory  way.  It  is  a  capital  Sunday 
book. 

Messrs.    C.issell's    Serial   Publications. 

Messrs  Cassell.  like  Nelson,  des'^rve  a  ga- 
zette to  themselves.  Their  serials  are  pro- 
duced with  unfailing  regularity  and  undi- 
minished profuseness.  Like  the  Messrs. 
Chambers,  they  have  defined  for  themselves 
a  character  of  popular  literature,  which, 
while  written  as  a  rule  by  thoroughly  compe- 
tent scholars,  is  yet  conceived  in  a  style 
and  inlaid  with  illustrative  materials  that 
make  even  somewhat  recondite  subjects  at- 
tractive general  reading. 

First,  wo  have  to  report  the  completion  of 
the  third  and  last  •  volume  of  Mr.  James 
Grant's  British  Battles  on  Land  and  Sea. 
The  very  theme  is  instinct  with  exciting  ma- 
terials. Mr.  Grant,  in  his  *  Romance  of 
War,'  showed  how  well  he  could  combine 
scientific  exposition  with  popular  description 
in  his  account  of  military  operations.  Here 
all  the  chief  battles  of  Britain,  by  land  and 
by  sea,  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  cap- 
ture of  Coomassie,  nre  graphically  described, 
with  just  so  much  of  historical  setting  as  is 
necessary  for  the  appreciation  of  the  issues. 

We  cannot  say  very  much  of  the  illustra- 
tions, which  are  so  profusely  given.*  Those  of 
battles  especially  can  be  only  fancy  groups  of 
small  sections  of  the  conflict,  and  generally 
consist  of  somebody  in  a  melodramatic  attitude 
and  a  queer  mixture  of  smoke  and  smudge. 
One  peril  of  the  book  is  that  it  will  fascinate 
young  minds,  tond  imbue  them  with  the  feel- 
ing that  young  Normal  describes.  A  great 
deal  of  history  is  here  taught  in  very  roman- 
tic form. 

They  also  complete  Vol.  HI.  of  Old  and. 
New  London  :  a  Narratine  of  its  History^  its 
People^  and  its  Places.  The  first  two  volumes, 
by  Mr.  Walter  Thombury,  treated  of  London 
proper,  or  what  is  here  called  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  of  London.  This  third  volume, 
by  Mr.  Edward  Walford,  is  devoted  to  West- 
minster and  the  western  suburbs — that  j)art  of 
London  that  is  west  of  Temple  Bar,  includ- 
ing the  Strand,  Soho,  Kensington,  Chelsea, 
!Marylebone,  Lambeth,  Bayswater,  and  Hamp- 
stcad,  as  well  as  Westminster.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  subject  to  anything  like  criticism  a 
popular  chronicle  and  medlny  such  as  this, 
and  we  have  no  disposition  to  hunt  down  any 
slips  of  date  or  circumstance  for  the  sake  of 
showing  how  learned  we  are.  We  have  no 
vocation  to  disparage  writing  so  effective  in 
its  appeal  to  ordinary  readers.  In  this  work, 
too,  thft  theme  is  at  once  full  of  interesting  ma- 
terial and  free  from  any  possible  excitement  of 
bellicose  passions.  Anecdotes  and  biograph- 
ical sketches  are  skilfully  introduced.     Few 
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readers,  whether  old  or  young,  will  tire  of 
the  book.  Strange  things  are  told,  which 
seem  very  ancient  and  yet  are  so  modern.  We 
can  scarcely,  for  instance,  credit  some  of  the 
customs  and  abominations  that  extended  even 
into  Victoria's  reign.  The  illustrations  here 
serve  a  valuable  purpose  in  preserving  to  us 
the  appearance  of  many  interesting  old  build- 
ings which  have  been  taken  down.  Our  own 
young  people  have  welcomed  none  of  Messrs. 
Cassell's  publications  more  eagerly,  and  we 
ourselves  must  confess  to  having  been  se- 
duced into  a  perusal  of  more  of  it  than  com- 
port** with  the  ordinary  credit  given  to  re- 
viewers. 

Mr.  Edmund  Oilier  has  completed  the  first 
volume  of  A  History  of  the  United  States, 
bringing  it  down  to  the  deaths  of  Wolfe  and 
Montcalm,  in  1759.  The  style  is  direct  and 
^  business-like,  and  Mr.  Oilier  seems  to  have 
his  information  well  in  hand.  He  would 
perhaps  have  told  us  more  of  the  aborigines 
had  Mr.  Bancroft's  very  learned  and  ex- 
liaustive  volumes  been  published  a  few 
months  earlier.  Old  maps  and  engravings 
furnish  interesting  illustrations.  Adventures 
of  individual  explorers,  such  as  Raleigh  and 
Captain  Smith  (the  hero  of  the  romance  of 
Pocahontas)  are  skilfully  interwoven.  The 
sympathies  of  the  writer  are  liberal,  and  do 
justice  to  the  Puritan  settlers  of  New-Eng- 
land. The  liistory  promises  to  be  as  success- 
ful as  the  other  works  of  its  class. 

In  The  History  of  Protestantism.  Vol.  I.  of 
which  is  completed,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Wylie, 
LL.D.,  has  undertaken  a  more  arduous  task 
than  any  of  his  associates  in  these  popular 
histories.  When  one  thinks  of  the  varied 
historical  and  political  knowledge  and  of  the 
philosophical  grasp  and  acumen  necessary  for 
even  just  conceptions  and  generalisations, 
and  of  the  many  profound  problems,  and 
complicated,  not  to  say  inexplicable,  events 
that  are  involved,  one  feels  that  even  the  au- 
thor of  the  *  History  of  Civilisation '  would  be 
scarcely  adequate  to  such  an  undertaking.  It 
is  one  thing  to  trace  various  rills  to  their 
mountain  sources ;  it  is  another  thing  to  un- 
derstand their  causes  and  contributive  value. 

Dr.  Wylie  has,  however,  produced  men^oires 
pour  servir  sketches  full  of  interest,  and  of 
things  most  important  in  their  bearings. 
His  work,  as  men  now  understand  the  philos- 
ophy of  history,  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  a 
conclusive  history  of  Protestantism,  but  it 
is  a  valuble  popular  narrative  of  the  events 
that  have  contributed  to  that  history.  Dr. 
Wylie  lacks,  too,  somewhat  of  the  careful 
exactitude  and  the  well-adjusted  concise- 
ness that  we  could  desire  in  such  a  work ; 
but  great  liistorians  are  few,  and  the  work 
before  us  is  a  really  valuable  contribution 
to  popular  knowledge  on  a  great  and  ger- 
minal theme.  Protestantism,  in  its  princi- 
ple, as  distinguished  from  its  accidental 
designation,  and  Priestism,  are  the  two  an- 
tagonistic forces  into  which  the  whole  of 
Christendom  resolves  itself. 

The  Races  of  Mankind :  being  a  Popular 
Description  oj  tfie  Characteristics,  Manners, 
and  Customs   of  the  Principal    Varieties  of 


the  Buman  Family.  By  Robert  Brown, 
M.A.  Vol.  III.  With  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  illustrations.  The  third  vol- 
ume of  Mr.  Brown's  really  useful  and  able 
work  treats  of  African  tribes,  of  Persians, 
Kurds,  and  the  various  tribes  of  the  Indian 
stock.  Not  only  aie  the  characteristics  of 
these  various  peoples  set  forth  with  physio- 
logical and  ethnological  knowledge,  and  in 
a  popular  way  illustrated  by  well  selected 
historic  references,  anecdotes,  descriptions, 
&c.,  from  the  writings  of  travellers,  but  very 
admirable  engravings — superior,  we  think,  to 
those  of  the  other  works  we  have  mentioned 
— are  profusely  scattered  over  the  pages. 
We  may  instance  as  remarkably  good  the 
full-page  portrait  of  the  Shah  of  Persia.  The 
pill  of  knowledge  is  very  skilfully  covered 
with  the  jam  of  amusing  reading. 

Serial  Volumes. 

Whaf  can  be  said  about  the  Leisure  Hour 
and  the  Sunday  at  Home  (Religious  Tract 
Society),  save  tliat  they  are  in  no  degree  di- 
minished, either  in  affluent  variety  or  in  lit- 
erary quality  ?  They  are  still  repertories  of 
wholesome  literature  for  families,  accessible 
to  the  poorest  and  acceptable  to  the  richest. 
Almost  every  department  of  useful  knowledge 
and  of  interesting  literature  is  here  represent- 
ed. Biographical  sketches  of  contemporary 
personages,  music,  caricature,  fiction,  fables, 
travels,  natural  history,  poetry,  ethnology,  all 
find  a  place.  The  fictions  in  the  Leisure 
Hour  are  'Cross  Currents,*  by  Henriette 
Bowra  ;  *  The  Tall  Man,'  by  Gustav  Nieritz  ; 
'  The  Siege  of  Stralsund,'  by  J.  de  Liefde  ; 
with  innumerable  lesser  stories  and  sketches. 
In  the  Sunday  at  Home  we  find  the  same  va- 
riety, only  with  a  character  suited  for  Sunday 
reading.  A  series  of  sketches  for  children,  a 
series  of  short  sermons  for  family  use,  sketch- 
es of  Jewish  life  in  Palestine,  Sabbath 
thoughts,  &c.,  are  among  its  distinctive  fea- 
tures. 

The  Quiver  (Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin)  is 
so  closely  allied  in  character  to  the  Leisure 
Hour  that  distinctive  characterisation  is  im- 
possible. Perhaps  its  papers  are  a  little 
longer  and  of  a  somewhat  higher  literary 
character.  The  principal  stories  that  run 
through  the  volume  are,  *  Lost  in  the  Win- 
ning ;'  *  Mayfiower, '  by  the  Author  of  *  Little 
Buttercups  ;'  *  Edward  Turner,'  by  the  Au- 
thor of  *  Martha's  Vineyard ;'  *  Fanny  For- 
est;'  'The  Bridge  Between;'  'Still  and 
Deep  :'  by  F.  M.  F.  Skene ;  '  Aunt  Jessie  ;' 
'  Surly  Bob ;'  with  the  usual  miscellany  of 
papers,  some  of  them  very  admirable. 

GasseWs  Magazine  (Cassell,  Petter,  and  Gal- 
pin). The  two  serial  stories  of  CasseWs  this 
year  have  been,  '  The  Manchester  Man,'  by 
Mrs.  G.  Linnceus  Banks  ;  and  'Pretty  Miss 
Bellew,'  by  Theo.  Gift,  neither  of  them  equal 
to  Mr.  Gibbon's  fine  novel  of  last  year,  but 
both  clever  and  interesting.  The  miscella- 
nies of  CasselVs  are  always  somewhat  bright- 
er, not  to  say  lighter,  than  those  of  its  con- 
temporaries. They  aim  more  at  amusing  ; 
even  its  more  instructive  papers  are  thrown 
into  very  lively  forms. 
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Little  Folks  (Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin) 
maintains  its  undisputed  pre-eminence  as  the 
prince  of  magazines  for  the  nursery.  It,  loo, 
has  a  serial  story,  written  with  effective  sim- 
plicity, and  its  usual  repertory  of  puzzles  and 
short  stories,  music  and  jwetry.  No  nursery 
can  be  dull  with  a  volume  of  Little  Folks  in  it. 

Messrs.  Dalby  and  Isbister  sustain  in  un- 
flagging strength — the  loss  of  Dr.  MacLeod 
and  Dr.  Guthrie  notwithstanding — Oood 
Words  and  the  Sunday  Magazine.  For  the 
former  Mrs.  Oliphant  writes  *  Whiteladies,' 
and  Jean  Ingclow,  *  Fated  to  be  Free  ;'  for 
the  latter,  the  Author  of  the  *  Chronicles  of 
the  Sch5n berg-Cot ta  Family  '  writes  a  *  Story 
of  Rome  in  the  days  of  Jerome;'  and  an 
anonymous  author,  *  Janet  Mosen's  Troubles.' 
The  miscellanies  of  both  seem  to  hit  a  mean 
l)etween  the  severely  edifying  and  the  mere- 
ly amusing.  They  are  always  solid  and  in- 
structive, and  almost  always  interesting. 
Tlie  names  of  old  contributors — Dean  Stan- 
ley, Dr.  Blackic,  Princi])al  Tulloch,  Professor 
Shairp,  Dr.  Alexander,  11.  A.  Page,  and  oth- 
ers— are  retained. 

Messrs.  Strahan  and  Co.  put  forth  two  new 
magazine  candidates  for  public  favour :  Even- 
ing Hours^  a  family  magazine  after  the  type 
of  Good  IVords^  in  which  they  have  secured 
an  admirable  list  of  contributoi*s  ;  among 
them  C.  C.  Fraser-Tytler,  author  of  *  Mistress 
Judith,'  who  writes  *  Jonathan,'  a  serial  story. 
Katherine  Saunders,  Mrs.  Carey  Brock,  the 
Author  of '  Episodes  of  an  Obscure  Life,'  Canon 
Barry,  Julian  Hawthorne,  and  others  contrib- 
ute papers.  T/ie  Piep-Show  is  a  picture  maga- 
zine for  little  readers,  and  caters  for  them 
excellently.  The  Day  of  Best  has,  as 
its  serial  story,  *  The  White  Cross  and 
Dove  of  Pearls,'  by  O.  H.  Bassett.  Each 
part  contains  some  forty  articles.  Among  the 
contributors  are  Dr.  C.  J.  Vaughan,  George 
MacDonald,  C.  C.  Fraser-Tytler,  Rev.  John 
Hunt,  and  C.  L.  Trench.  The  magazine  is 
equal  to  any  of  its  contemporaries. 

Happy  Hours  (James  Clarke  and  Co.)  is,  as 
usual,  a  good,  homely,  practical  miscellany 
of  stories  and  papers  for  family  reading,  in 
which  young  folks  are  well  catered  for.  The 
Christian  World  Magazine^  in  addition  to  the 
usual  stories  by  the  Editor  and  Marianne 
Famingham  (\)oW\  of  which  thb  year,  '  Oliver 
Westwood  '  and  '  Through  Niglit  to  Light, ' 
are  good),  contains  Mi-s.  Beecher  Stowe's 
story.  *We  and  our  Neighbours.'  reprinted 
from  the  Christian  Union  ;  a  story  by  Mary 
Baskin.  *  Conquered  at  Last  ;'  a  translation 
of  Manzoni's  'Betrothed  Lovers,'  and  the 
usual  miscellany  of  papers. 

The  Fieture  Gallery,  1875.  Vol.  IV. 
(Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  Each  number  of  the 
present  volume  of  *  The  Picture  Gallery '  is 
devoted  to  a  British  painter,  of  whom  a  short 
biographical  sketch  is  given,  together  with 
four  illustrations  from  his  works,  reproduced 
by  the  Woodbury  process.  These  are  not 
equally  successful,  but  some  are  very  clear 
and  fine  in  tone. 


THEOLOGY,   PHILOSOPirY,    AND   PHILOLOGY. 

Life  in  Christ :  a  Study  of  the  Scripture  Doc- 
trine on  the  Nature  of  Man,  tJie  Object  of  the 
Divine  Incarnation,  and  the  Conditions  of 
Human  Immortality,  By  Edward  White. 
Elliot  Stock. 

When  a  writer  of  such  eminence  as  Mr. 
White,  a  Biblical  theologian  of  such  culture 
and  breadth,  a  man  who  has  for  thirty  years 
been  regarded  as  the  chief  And  most  able  ex- 
ponent of  the  doctrine  of  '  conditional  im- 
mortality,' does,  in  the  maturity  of  his  pow- 
ers, and  with  accumulated  stores  of  reading 
and  meditation,  endeavour  to  show  the  bear- 
ing of  his  main  doctrine  upon  all  related  dog- 
mas of  the  Christian  faith,  it  is  due  to  him 
that  we  should  attempt  to  understand  his  po- 
sition. It  ou£rht  then  to  be  understood  that 
Mr.  White  offers  us  in  this  closely  printed 
volume  of  nearly  600  pages  an  entire  scheme 
of  Biblical  psychology  and  a  system  of  Chris- 
tian theology.  The  argument  becomes  an 
exposition  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  Scripture 
on  the  Nature  of  Man  and  the  objects  of  the 
Divine  Incarnation*,  as  well  as  the  conditions 
of  Human  Immortality.  Let  not  our  readers 
be  repelled  by  this  representation  of  the  drift 
of  the  volume.  The  style  and  treatment  are 
often  vivacious  and  even  fascinating.  The 
numberless  topics  are  marshalled  with  con- 
summate ease  and  arrancred  with  artistic 
skill.  The  various  links  in  the  chain  of  ar- 
gument are  forged  and  riveted  each  in  its 
right  place,  and  though  some  of  them  bum 
with'  intensity  and  coruscate  as  they  lie, 
they  are  often  carved,  and  even  decorated, 
with  a  masterly  hand.  Whether  the  author 
is  right  or  wrong,  and  his  ideas  true  or  false, 
his  logic  is  not  only  on  fire,  but  it  blazes  and 
leaps  with  prophetic  fervour,  and  is  clearly 
the  work  of  a  great  moral  nature  consciously 
to  itself  in  harmony  with  the  truth  of  t)\ings.* 

Mr.  White  does  not  formally  justify  his  ap- 
peal to  Scripture  as  to  the  revelation  of  the 
thought  of  God,  nor  vindicate  the  supernat- 
ural origin  of  its  disclosures  against  modem 
scepticism  or  the  higher  criticism.  He  con- 
ceives that  a  true  exhibition  of  the  whole 
doctrine  of  the  Bible  on  these  ])rofound 
themes  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  es- 
tablish its  Divine  origin. 

Now  we  will  not  dispute  this  general  prin- 
ciple ;  and  we  gladly  admit  that  in  many 
parts  of  this  exposition  we  find  ourselves  in 
strong  sympathy  with  the  author's  enthusiasm 
for  Evangelical  verity,  and  his  fervent  and 
enlightened  vindication  of  the  doctrines  of 
grace.  Let  the  sublime  fact  of  the  Incarna- 
tion and  the  stupendous  significance  of  the 
death  of  the  God-man  be  adequately  stated, 
and  it  becomes  its«own  evidence.  The  Word 
of  Life  is  legible  by  the  light  it  gives.  Mh 
White,  however,  appears  to  us  to  adopt  a 
method  at  the  outset  which  is  open  to  serious 
criticism.  He  draws  a  picture  of  human  mor- 
tality, 'under  the  light  of  science  only,'  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  extinguish  every  gleam 
of  afl[irmation  which  nature  has  ^een  supposed 
to  bear  to  life  after  death.  The  voice  of  *  sci- 
ence '  utters  the  terrible  dictum  that '  when  the 
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organism  dissolves,  the  life  dissolves  with  it; 
sentiment  must  vanisli  before  fact  ;  it  is 
wholly  impossible  from  a  scientific  point  of 
view  to  contemplate  the  human  species  apart 
from  the  immense  life-system  of  the  globe  to 
which  it  belongs.'  *  Tlie  prevailing  specula- 
tions on  the  animal  origin  of  man  do  not 
qualify  the  blackness  of  the  outlook.'  '  The 
intelligence  of  animals  is  as  genuine  a  manifes- 
tation of  mind  as  that  of  man,  and  animals 
die  and  return  to  tSeir  dust.'  Mr.  White  in- 
troduces a  powerful  caveat  to  the  doctrine  of 
Evolution,  and  puts  exceedingly  well  other 
considerations  which  demonstrate  the  differ- 
ence between  man  and  animals  ;  but  he  con- 
cedes to  the  anti-Christian  the  position  *  that 
by  the  unassisted  light  of  science  and  history 
we  arc  able  to  reach  no  coherent  or  satisfac- 
tory conclusion  as  to  the  origin  of  mankind,  its 
relation  to  the  animal  races,  or  its  future 
destiny.'  This  solemn  assertion  is  empha- 
sised by  an  impressive  chapter,  in  wliich  he 
strives  to  make  his  reader  feel  the  awful  mul- 
titude of  human  beings  who  have  crossed  the 
threshold  of  time.  Having  piled  up  this 
agony  of  computation  he  proceeds  to  descant 
on  the  *  orthodox '  answer  to  the  questions 
'  whence  ? '  *  whither  ? '  for  this  interminable 
and  baffling  procession  of  living,  dying  men. 
The  answers  of  confessions  of  faith,  of  great 
theologians,  of  martyr-missionaries,  of  popular 
preachers,  are  brought  together  into  one  volca- 
nic and  fulgurous.  chapter,  which  is  enough 
to  make  the  calrtiest  tremble.  The  doctrine 
held  by  many  Christians  undoubtedly  has 
been  and  is  that  these  countless  millions  have 
passed  onwards,  downwards,  into  an  eternity 
of  conscious,  irretrievable  torment.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  for  him  to  suggest,  as  he 
does  with  a  touch  of  his  irrepressible  humour, 
whether  Christendom  can  have  erred  in  this 
estimate  of. the  case.  Mr.  White  finds  the 
TTpi^Tov  -^lEvdoq  of  this  petrifying  conception  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  *  immortality  of  the  soul,' 
and  proceeds  somewhat  hastily  to  throw  aside 
the  various  natural  arguments  and  some  of 
the  Christian  philosophy  ib  favour  of  this  po- 
sition. Abstract  ontological  relations  with 
the  Infinite  are  rejected.  Nothing  but  moral 
relations  can  affect  human  destiny.  *  To  be 
cast  off  by  God  may  be  to  perish.'  *  The  in- 
destructibility of  substance' is  discarded  as 
an  argument  for  immortality,  and  the  moral 
instinct    and    widespread   intuition   of    the 

*  survival  of  the  soul '  cannot  be  construed 
into   any   probability   of    *  eternal   survival.' 

*  The  light  of  nature  cannot  give  any  assur- 
ance of  everlasting  duration.'  By  adducing 
the  views  of  Whately.  Perowne  and  others,  he 
shows  how  vain  it  is  to  look  in  any  of  the 
arguments  for  survival  for  a  proof  of  *  the 
abstract  dogma  of  the  insimortality  of  the 
soul.'  He  then  proceeds,  in  a  second  book, 
to  discuss  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  Life  and 
Death,  asserting  that  in  no  portion  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  is  there  any  reference  to  the 

*  immortality  of  the  soul '  ns  such. 

First  of  all,  Adam  is  declared  not  to  be  in- 
herently imiui^rtal,  because  his  immortality  is 
represented  as  having  been  always  condition- 
ated  by  continued  access  to  the  Tree  of  Life. 


I  *  The  living  soul '  of  Adam  is  asserted  to  be 
identical  with  '  the  soul  of  every  living 
thing,'  and  the  spirit  of  man  to  be  in  essence 
as  the  spirit  (ruach)  of  the  beast.  *  Death'  is, 
according  to  our  author,  the  disintegration 
of  compounded  elements  ;  the  separated 
parts  are  not  the  man.  In  a  sentence  in  p. 
107  he  seems  to  us,  however,  to  do  much  to- 
wards dissolving  his  own  theory.  *  The  death 
of  the  Qraiii  is  its  disintegration — ^the  break- 
ing up  of  the  organisation,  a  process  in 
which  one  element  survives,  to  gather  around 
itself  fresh  materials  in  a  veritable  resurrec- 
tion. The  humanity  {of  Christ]  was  broken 
up,  destroyed,  and  poured  out  its  life  unto 
death  ;  but  a  divine  and  a  spiritual  element 
remained^  around  which  God  built  up  again 
the  dissolved  humanity.'  Tliis  theory  seems 
to  show  how  firmly  Mr.  White,  on  philosophi- 
cal grounds,  is  holding  the  sui-vival  of  the 
soul  of  man — consequently  the  survival  of 
that  dim,  ghostly,  uoundlcss  procession  of 
souls  of  which  he  has  given  such  a  graphic 
and  terrible  picture. 

*  The  death  threatened  to  Adam '  is  declared 
to  he  death,  and  nothing  more  ;  *  ceasing 
to  be,'  not  immortality  of  suffering.  If  de- 
layed in  execution,  if  the  Tree  of  Life  was  no 
longer  accessible,  the  impending  doom  was 
thenceforth  written  on  humanity.  Here  Mr. 
White  indulges  in  powerful  declamation,  to 
the  effect  that  the  threatened  curse  of  eternal 
punishment  could  not  be  contained  silently 
m  Adam's  *  curse  of  death.'  We  cannot  re- 
frain from  tlie  criticism  that  there  was  an 
equally  inexplicable  reticence  on  the  part  of 
the  Almighty,  on  Mr.  White's  own  subsequent 
interpretation,  of  the  doom  of  the  first  man. 
Why,  we  may  ask,  was  he  not  warned  that, 
after  a  long  earthly  probation  of  impending 
death,  he  Kould,  indeed,  physically  die,  and 
then,  for  untold  millenniums,  his  soul  would 
await  in  terrible  sus])ense  the  judgment-day, 
then  to  be  reunited  to  the  reanimated  body, 
and  once  more  to  encounter  the  fiercest  ter- 
rors of  destruction — to  be  '  killed  with  death,' 
after  the  manner  in  which  our  author  imag- 
ines all  these  waiters  for  their  hideous  doom 
finally  do  meet  it  ?  Surely  on  Mr.  White's  in- 
terpretation also  there  was  infinitely  more  in 
the  *  curse.'  *  Thou  shalt  surely  die,'  than 
Adam  could  have  guessed. 

Mr.  White  does  not  sympathise  with  those 
wh<»  see  no  hint  or  hope  of  *  future  life '  in 
the  Old  Testament.  He  finds  these  hints 
throughout  the  Books,  tracing  them  from 
Daniel  back  to  Moses.  Though  *  the  death 
I)enalty '  of  the  Theocracy  meant,  according 
to  cur  author,  death,  and  not  *  eternity  of 
suffering,'  he  does  find  therein  both  the  future 
punishment  of  the  wicked  and  the  idea  of 
resurrection.  But  he  takes  every  passage 
which  has  been  supposed  to  suggest  eternal 
torment,  and  powerfully  argues  that  in  their 
obvious  meaning  they  convey  no  such  idea. 
Our  author  is,  however,  compel  led  to  allow 
that  the  Pharisees  at  the  time  of  Christ  in- 
cluded under  their  oral  tradition  the  doctrine 
of  the  '  immortality  of  the  soul ;'  and  he 
claims  to  throw  light  on  the  relation  between 
them  and  the  Sadducees,  and  on  the  way  in 
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which  our  Lord  answered  their  queries  and 
meditated  between  them.  He  seems  to  us  to 
fail  in  the  right  interpretation  of  this  difficult 
(|Uestion.  lie  has  not  taken  sufficient  notice 
of  the  opposing  tendencies  of  thought  on  this 
subject  apart  from  tradition,  as  seen  in  the 
*  Wisdom  of  Solomon '  and  of  the  Son  of 
Sirach  ;  nor  does  he  refer  sufficiently  to  the 
extent  to  which,  in  Philo  and  the  Book  of 
Henoch,  the  clear  belief  in  the  spirituality 
and  continuity  of  the  soul  of  man  is  evinced. 
From  whatever  source  derived,  whether  from 
heathen  philosophies  or  personal  intuitions, 
our  Lord  appears  to  us  to  vindicate  the  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection  by  appealing  to  a 
more  fundamental  conception,  viz.,  that 
of  the  survival  of  the  soul,  denied  by  the  Sad- 
ducees,  but  without  which  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  think  it.  To  prove  that  the  dead  rise, 
our  Lord  drew  from  the  language  of  God  to 
Moses  an  indication  of  the  continued  *  life '  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  As  though  He 
had  said,  You,  Sadducees,  ought  not  to  re- 
pudiate the  *anastasis,'  if  from  the  sacred 
volume  to  which  you  appeal  there  is  enough 
to  sweep  away  jour  main  materialistic  ob- 
jection to  the  idea  of  such  *  anastasis.' 

Having  reached  this  point  in  his  argu- 
ment, Mr.  White  proceeds  with  great  elabo- 
ration to  maintain  his  principal  thesis,  that 
the  object  of  the  Incarnation  is  to  immortalise 
mankinds  not  to  confer  happiness  or  complete- 
ness of  being  on  a  race  already  immortal. 
Immortality  lias,  according  to  him,  no  basis 
in  biology,  metaphysics,  or  Scripture,  but  it 
has  in  the  work  of  Christ.  Whenever  '  life 
eternaP  is  spoken  of,  Mr.  White  contends 
that  we  are  rigidly  bound  to  understand 
'  endless  existence.'  It  was  this  which  Christ 
came  to  confer,  and  to  make  the  appanage  of 
His  own  disciples,  and  for  the  first  time. 
Apart  fi-om  Him  and  this  Divine  work  of  the 
Incarnate  God,  the  human  race  would  have 
perished  eternally  in  death.  There  would  be 
neither  the  survival  of  his  soul  nor  the  resur- 
rection of  his  complete  manhood.  The  union 
of  the  Divine  with  the  human  nature,  the 
taking  of  the  manhood  into  God,  has  alone 
saved  the  race  from  extinction.  He  then 
proceeds  to  discuss  the  method  of  this  salva- 
tion. AVe  have  seldom  read  a  nobler  vindi- 
cation of  the  Evangelical  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation than  that  which  is  contained  in  Ahap. 
xviii.,  and  we  commend  it  to  any  who  are 
spellbound  by  that  popular  notion  of  atone- 
ment and  justification  which  reduces  the 
work  of  Christ  to  a  mere  assertion  of  Divine 
compassion  and  an  example  of  a  perfect  sur- 
render to  the  will  of  God.  He  maintains 
that  if  *  justification  unto  life  eternal '  had  not 
l^een  obscured  by  belief  in  the  natural  immor- 
tality of  man,  it  would  never  have  been  cor- 
rupted and  rejected  with  the  contumely  from 
which  it  now  suffers  ;  that  if  properly  appre- 
hended as  the  gift  of  life,  it  would  be  seen  to 
be  *  exdusivelf/  the  gracious  act  of  Qod^  and 
not  the  tcork  of  mortal  man.'' 

His  special  view  enables  him  to  lay  the 
greatest  emphasis  on  the  Catholic  doctrine  of 
the  twofold  nature  of  the  Personality  of  Christ. 
The  union  of  an  Eternal  Spirit  with  the  life 


of  man  gave  all  its  efficacy  to  His  sacrifice. 
The  curse  which  the  Lord  Jesus  bore  was  the 
curse  of  sin,  viz.,  according  to  JVIr.  White, 
LITERAL  DEATH, — uot  morc,  nor  less.  This 
was  enough,  but  it  was  imperatively  necessa- 
ry, and  the  resurrection  which  followed  was 
solely  in  virtue  of  His  Divine  nature.  The  ar- 
gument by  which  our  author  expounds  the  ob- 
jective value  of  this  work  of  Christ  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  exhibijtious  of  the  truth 
about  it  that  me  have  seen,  though  we  cannot 
accept  the  enormous  strain  he  puts  upon  it  in 
regarding  it  the  efficient  cause  not  only  of  all 
that  makes  life  a  blessing,  but  of  existence 
itself.  He  repudiates  the  charge  of  the  anti- 
supematuralist,  that  in  the  dominion  of  a  Holy 
God,  the  innocent  creature  cannot  be  made  le- 
gally to  suffer  for  the  guilty,  by  the  reply 
that  Christ  is  not  a  creature.  *  God  UitnselJ 
must  suffer  in  one  exceptional  sacrifice  if  sin- 
ners are  to  be  saved.'  With  equal  force  Mr. 
White  maintains  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  re- 
generation as  the  beginning  of  the  eternal  life 
effected  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  in  sacramental 
methods,  but  by  the  '  word  of  God.'  He  be- 
lieves that  this  regeneration  has  taken  place 
in  prc-Messianic  times  among  the  heathens 
and  ignorant  people  of  small  advantages. 
Of  course  he  does  not  accept  the  idea  of  the 
dormant  spirit  {pneuma)  in  unregenerate  man, 
but  in  the  conferring,  by  the  indwelling 
Spirit,  of  a  *  new  man  '  in  Christ  Jesus.  Still 
he  jcsists,  somewhat  inconsistently,  the  idea 
of  a  physical  change  in  regeneration,  making 
moral  conformity  with  God  the  nexus  of 
union  with  God  and  the  condition  of  immor- 
tality. The  important  chapter  on  Hades 
cannot  be  fitly  represented  in  a  few  sentences. 
It  is  carefully  and  reverently  discussed,  and 
the  conclusion  is  that  intuition,  if  not  science 
and  the  Scriptures,  both  Old  and  New,  pro- 
claim the  '  survival  of  the  soul  ;'  that  *  the 
curse  of  death  is  executed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  allow  of  ift  reversal  by  the  resurrection  of 
the  same  man  to  life  ;'  that  Paradise  and 
Gehenna  are  provinces  of  this  immense  do- 
main. *  Some  souls  may  sleep,  some  may  be 
wholly  unconscious  ;  some  may  be  thinking, 
learning,  improving  ;  some  may  be  in  sor- 
row, some  may  be  even  in  torment ;  some 
may  be  wandering  on  earth  as  daimonia,  some 
may  be  shut  up  in  the  abyss  ;  some  may  have 
been  evangelised  in  Hades  by  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  and  some  translated  to  heaven  since 
Christ  ascended  there.'  The  souls  in 
Cluist  do  undoubtedly  survive  in  and  with 
Him.  The  subjects  referred  to  in  the  itali- 
cised words  form  the  subject  of  a  distinct 
chapter,  where  a  large  hope  is  entertained 
for  many  who,  as  infants  or  heathen,  had  no 
chance  of  receivijig  or.  understanding  the 
eternal  life  on  earth. 

Then  follows  the  discussion  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. Dr.  Bush's  theory  of  the  resurrection, 
that  it  consists  merely  oi  the  survival  oi 
the  soul,  is  discussed  and  dismissed,  mainly 
on  the  ground  that  then  there  is  no  me'aning 
in  our  Lord's  resurrection  taking  place  on  the 
third  day.  This  argument  seems  to  us  sin^»^u- 
larly  weak,  and  it  is  followed  by  the  exposi- 
tion of  a  premillennial  advent,  and  the  rapid 
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drawing  on  of  *  the  first  resurrection.'  It  is 
obvious  that  we  cannot  here  discuss  this  great 
theme.  The  author  then  proceeds  to  the  New 
Testament  doctrine  of  the  *  second  death,*  and 
though  in  the  early  chapters  of  the  work  Mr. 
White  has  stigmatised,  by  choice  quotation, 
the  terrible  views  of  Jonathun  Edwards  and 
others,  we  think  that  his  conception  of  the 
final  doom  of  the  impecitent  after  the  almost 
boundless  looking  for  of  judgment,  is  almost 
more  crushing  and  bewildering  to  conscience. 
He  even  reverts,  with  terrible  earnestness,  to 
the  doctrine  of  physical  buming-*-the  newly- 
constituted  body  being  made  capable  of  pro- 
longed agony  unto  ultimate  extinction  in 
these  electric  fiames.  However,  having 
reached  this  point,  he  enters  very  largely  in- 
to the  proof  of  the  terminable  nature  of  these 
burnings,  and  the  ultimate  annihilation  of  sin 
and  death  in  this  judgment  of  Almighty  God. 

This  discussion  is  very  powerful,  but  it 
would  very  largely  apply  to  the  annihilation  of 
sinners  in  Ha(Us  and  at  death.  Some  of  the 
great  texts,  like  ]^Iatthcw  xxv.  40,  are  de- 
bated at  much  length,  and  very  plausibly 
explained  in  harmony  with  the  general 
theory.  The  author  tries  to  show  that  the 
whole  doctrine  of  endless  suffering  arose  in  the 
third  century,  when  Christianity  was  inocu- 
lated by  Alexandrine  metaphysics ;  and  the 
priesthood,  in  lawless  and  persecuting  times, 
^  found  it  of  immense  service  in  overawing  the 
impenitent  and  rebellious. 

Our  author  then  girds  himself  to  a  power- 
ful assault  on  the  doctrine  of  Universal! sm ; 
declares  it  utterly  faulty  in  both  ethics  and 
theology;  and,  notwithstanding  certain  great 
and  encouraging  promises  of  larger  hope,  quite 
incompatible  with  the  terrific  catena  of  assur- 
ance that  God  will  crush,  exterminate,  and 
dentruy  those  who  have  not  laid  hold  on  eternal 
life.  Apart  from  *  the  vain  and  heathenish 
philosophy '  of  an  *  immortal  soul,'  Universal- 
ism  would  not,  could  not,  staAd  for  a  mo- 
ment. It  is  merely  on  the  basis  of  that  ^  de- 
lusion,' a  reaction  of  generous  and  amiable 
sentiment  against  the  hideous  and  unscriptural 
hypothesis  of  eternal  torment.  Having  de- 
molished the  latter,  Mr.  White  gives  the  e^up 
tie  grace  to  Universalism.  The  one  great 
point  on  which  he  insists  from  the  first  page 
to  the  last,  is  that  ^immortality'  is  the  su- 
pernatural gift  of  Christ  ;  and  since  the  Loixl 
does  not  give  it  to  those  on  whom  He  turns 
in  wrath  and  fiaming  fire,  they  perish  ever- 
lastingly, they  disappear  and  cease  forever. 

We  are  disposed  to  ask  whether  this  U  a 
relief  from  the  popular  and  current  doctrine  ? 
One  idea  forced  upon  us  by  all  this  discussion 
is,  that  notwithstanding  careful  exegesis  and 
philosophic  speculation,  we  knoio  exceedingly 
little  about  these  deep  mysteries.  God  alone 
knows  and  fills  the  future,  and  neither  in  the 
New  Testament  nor  the  Old  is  there  much  d^- 
finiU  revelation  on  the  subject.  The  doom  of 
the  impenitent,  the  nature  of  future  life,  the 
judgment  of  Christ,  are  referred  to  as  mat- 
ters mutually  understood,  rather  than  as  there 
and  then  formally  expoundeil.  We  may  put 
these  hints  together  and  constnict  theories 
and  guess  at  the  nature  of  death  and  judg- 


ment and  eternity,  but  we  Jcnow  nothing. 
Moreover  we  are  compelled  continually  to 
succumb  to  the  logic  of  facts.  Prophets  proph- 
esy, but  events  which  fulfil  their  prophecies 
are  so  profoundly  different  from  what  even 
prophetic  and  inspired  souls  anticipated,  that 
modern  teachers  ought  to  be  modest  in  as- 
serting what  must  be.  How  blind  even  the 
Apostles  of  Christ  were  with  reference  to  the 
nature  of  His  first  coming  and  the  mode  or 
time  of  His  second  coming.  Ought  modem 
eschatologists  to  be  certain  that  they  have 
accurately  made  out  the  programme  of  the 
future  ?  What  new  readings  may  be  found 
in  the  great  unwritten  book  whicli  eternity 
will  bring  to  light  ! 

There  is  more  relief  in  the  deep  ]>ersuasions 
of  the  universal  conscience,  in  the  hints  of 
Scripture,  in  the  possibilities  of  eternity. 
Mr.  White  would  not  allow  any  man  to  cher- 
ish the  belief  that  he  has  an  immortal  soul  by 
the  creation  of  God,  but  rather  a  perishing 
and  doomed  soul,  a  soul  hurrying  on  to  a  sec- 
ond death.  But  some  halt  should  be  called 
here.  Even  Mr.  White  insists  on  the  survival 
of  the  conscious  soul  and  on  the  widely- 
spread  belief  in  this  survival  and  retribution. 
He  accounts  for  the  belief  by  the  fact, 
and  for  the  fact  by  the  Incarnation  of  God 
and  Redemption  that  is  in  Christ.  But 
he  is  at  the  same  time  severe  on  the  in- 
fiuence  it  has  had  upon  Christian  theol- 
ogy. In  our  minds  it  is  one  of  those  funda- 
mental placita  of  conscience,  like  belief  in 
God,  or  a  consciousness  of  the  moral  impera- 
tive, which  is  deeper  than  revelation,  and 
without  which  revelation  itself  would  have 
becai  incredible.  To  us  it  is  most  perilous  to 
crush  this  instinctive  sense  of  the  ij\linite  in 
life  and  in  moral  distinctions.  Christ,  un- 
doubtedly, came  to  give  life,  but  life  in  the 
sense  of  blessedness,  not  existence. 

Mr.  White  thinks  that  he  has  cut  away  the 
idea  of  an  eternal  hell  ;  but  what  an  imputa- 
tion he  has  brought  on  the  gospel  that  he  has 
expounded  'so  lovingly  I     For  what  has  his 
theory  done  for  the  vast  procession  of  mortal 
men  who  have  been  crossing  the  sands  of  time 
in  ignorance  and  sin  ?    If  they  had  been  left 
to  perish,  how  infinitely  preferable  to  what 
he  conjectures.     If  admitted  to  eternity,  with 
its  possible  teachings  and  revelations,  and  its 
prolmtions,  there  is  at  least  a  dim  hope  con- 
cerning them.     They  are  the  offspring  of 
Eternal  God,  for  whom  Christ  died.     But  on 
the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  White,  it  seems  to  us 
that  the  only  effect  of  the   Incarnation  on 
them   has  been  to  prolong  their  existence 
during  millenniums  of  agony  in  awaiting  the 
final  blow.     The  doctrine  of   *  immortality,' 
not  in  the  dogmatic  sense  of  endless  exist- 
ence, but  in  that  of  existence  after  deatli, 
of  a  life  of  the  destruction  of  which  we  have 
no  experience,  and  on  which  Christ  confers 
all  the  blessedness  of  His  own  life,  frees  the 
gospel    from    the    tremendous    imputation. 
There  is  a  verse  in  John  of  unspeakable  sig- 
nification,— *In  my  Father's  house  are  many 
mansions.'     It  is  worth  folios  of  disquisition. 
We  cannot  but  thank  Mr.  White  for  his 
volume,   and  believe  that  he  will   compel 
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many  competent  scholars  to  investigate  afresh 
the  conditions  of  immortality  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term. 

A  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities.  Being 
a  Continuation  of  the  *^  Dictionary  of  the 
BibU:  Edited  by  William  Smith,  D.C.L., 
LL.D. ;  and  Samuel  Cqeetuam,  M.A. 
Vol.  I.     John  Murray. 

This  volume  embraces  the  period  from  the 
close  of  the  canon  of  Scripture  to  the  age  of 
Charlemagne — i.e.^  the  close  of  the  eighth 
century.  Its  importance  as  a  Cyclopaedia  of 
ecclesiastical  usage  and  theological  doctrine 
during  these  great  fonnative  ages  of  Chris- 
tendom can  hardly  be  overestimated.  For  the 
first  time  students  and  scholars  have  a  book 
of  reference  on  these  subjects  both  compre- 
hensive and  minute.  We  can  scarcely  im- 
agine one  item  of  infoiination  that,  under 
one  head  or  another,  these  volumes  will  not 
supply.  Both  as  a  source  of  information 
gathered  and  sifted  by  the  most  competent 
scholars,  and  tested  by  the  latest  results  of 
antiquarian  research,  and  as  a  compendious 
book  of  reference,  it  is  simply  invaluable. 
We  have  had  books  of  Christian  antiquities, 
theological  dictionaries,  &c.,  from  Leland  and 
Bingham  to  Dr.  Eadie  and  Mr.  Blunt,  which 
have  done  most  admirable  service — some  of 
these,  works  to  which  all  subsequent  investi- 
gators must  be  indebted :  but  we  have  here 
no  less  than  seventy-seven  scholars — presum- 
ably the  liighest  authorities  in  their  respective 
subjects — contributing  to  one  Cyclopaedia. 
It  would  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to  criticise 
their  work  in  detail,  although  it  would  be 
easy  enough  to  nibble  at  it.  For  instance,  Mr. 
Gregory  Smith  tells  us  that  '  in  Europe  there 
are  several  monasteries,  [of  Caloyers]  among 
tohich  that  of  St.  Sabas,  in  the  wilderness 
near  Bethlehem,  is  famous;'  but  such  criti- 
cisms in  speaking  of  a  work  like  this  are  al- 
most an  impertinence ;  and,  as  Dryden  says, 
'  they  mistake  the  function  of  criticism  who 
think  that  it  is  to  find  fault.'  The  first  in- 
stinct of  a  true  critic  is  appreciation.  He 
who  has  not  a  large  capacity  for  honest  ad- 
miration is  thereby  disqualified.  No  candid 
examiner  of  this  volume  can  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  minuteness,  carefulness,  and  recon- 
dite character  of  its  researches.  A])parently 
each  writer  has  felt  put  upon  his  mettle,  and 
lias  ransacked  every  source  of  information. 
Some  of  the  articles  are  important  treatises — 
monographs  extending^over  from  twelve  to 
twenty  pages.  Among  tnese  we  may  instance, 
as  coming  first  in  alphabetical  order,  *  Adul- 
tery,' by  the  Rev.  William  Jackson,  the 
Bampton  Lecturer  for  1875  ;  *  Altar,'  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Nesbitt  ;  *  Antiphon,'  by  the  Rev. 
H.  J.  Hotham  ;  '  Apostolic  Canons  and  Con- 
stitutions,' by  Mr.  Benjamin  Shaw  ;  *  Bap- 
tism,' by  the  late  Rev.  Wharton  B.  Marriott  ; 
'Bishop,'  an  article  of  thirty  pages,  by  the 
late  Rev.  Arthur  West  Had  dan  ;  *  Catacombs,' 
•by  the  Rev.  Edmund  Venables;  *  Christmas,' 
by  thtf  Rev.  Robert  Sinker;  *  Church,'  by 
Mr.  Alexander  Nesbitt ;  several  important  ar- 
ticles by  Prebendary  Plumptre,  &c. 

We  must  also  testify  to  the  severe  historical 


fidelity  with  which,  as  a  whole,  the  work  is 
done.  Theological  or  ecclesiastical  bias  is 
scarcely  perceptible.  In  the  article  *  Bishop,' 
for  instance,  while  we  might  not  find  quite  so 
much  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  genu  of 
after-developments  as  the  writer  does,  yet  he 
quotes  as  authorities  such  a  man  as  Professor 
Lightfoot,  in  hifi  important  excursus  on  the 
Christian  ministry,  and,  on  the  whole,  shapes 
his  statements  with  scrupulous  fairness. 

We  have  only  one  demur  to  make  to  the 
work,  and  we  hope  we  shall  not  be  suspected 
of  snobbishness  in  making  it.  True  scholar- 
ship is  of  no  sect — ^it  works  in  a  pure  white 
light.  But  when  we  remember  that  the  edi- 
tor was  until  recently  tutor  of  a  Nonconform- 
ist College,  that  he  has  been  all  his  life  asso- 
ciated with  Nonconformist  scholars,  we  can 
hardly  forbear  asking.  Is  it  possible  that 
among  his  old  tutorial  colleagues,  among  his 
co-revisers  of  the  English  Bible,  among  the 
men  who  have  edited  and  contributed  to  works 
analogous  to  this.  Dr.  William  Smith  could 
find  no  more  than  one  solitary  English  Non- 
conformist arid  two  Scotch  professors  whose 
names  are  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  sev- 
enty-seven contHbutors  to  this  volume  ?  Has 
Nonconformist  scholarship,  which  in  days 
gone  by  has  contributed  to  theological  and 
Biblical  science  so  largely,  sunk  so  low  in 
our  own  day  that,  in  the  judgment  of  an  edi- 
tor so  long  associated  with  N6nconformists 
as  Dr.  William  Smith,  none  were  competent 
to  redeem  by  their  contributions  the  very  sec- 
tarian aspect  of  this  list  of  names  ?  We  re- 
peat, the  work  is  admirably  done,  probably, 
no  other  names  could  have  improved  either 
its  scholarship  or  its  impartiality.  We  ac- 
cept and  rejoice  in  it,  simply  as  work,  with- 
out qualification ;  and  if  we  thought  that  it 
would  have  suffered  by  a  more  catholic  ad- 
mixture of  scholars,  we  would  not  have  adven- 
tured this  remonstrance.  The  editor  would, 
we  think,  be  the  first  to  admit  the  equal 
competence  of  many  of  his  quondam  Non- 
conformist associates.  We  cannot  therefore 
but  think  that  he  has  done  an  injustice  both 
to  them  and  to  the  work — an  injustice  which, 
from  an  editor  of  other  ecclesiastical  antece- 
dents, might  have  been  accounted  for  (al- 
though in  justice  we  must  say  that  works 
edited  by  Episcopalians  generally  show  a  so- 
licitous feeling  of  a  far  higher  kind),  but 
which  from  him  is  diflicult  to  explain,  and 
which  gives  the  work  an  aspect  of  sectarian 
exclusiveness  which  it  does  not  deserve. 

St.  John,,  the  Author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
By  Chribtoph  Ernst  LrxHARDT,  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology  at  Leipzig.  Revised, 
Translated,  and  the  Literature  much  En- 
larged by  Caspar  Rene  Gregory,  Leipzig. 
T.  and  T.  Clark. 

Dr.  Luthardt's  Commentary  on  John's  Gos- 
pel has  for  twenty  years  occupied  a  very  high 
place  in  the  estimate  of  Biblical  scholars,  al- 
though we  are  not  aware  that  it  has  ever 
been  translated  into  English.  The  author 
has,  in  the  present  volume,  expanded  his 
original  *  introduction '  to  the  Gospel  into  a 
full  discussion  of  the  great  and  grave  ques- 
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tion  of  the  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
^\t\\  special  reference  to  the  modem  assaults 
upon  its  historicajl  character.     The  merit  of 
the  work  is,  not  that  the  author  has  any  fresh 
evidence  to  adduce,  or  any  very  novel  way  of 
marshalling  the  well-known  testimonies,  or  of 
replying  to  opponents,  but  that  he  has  thor- 
oughly mastered  the  voluminous  literature  on 
the  subject,  patiently  weighed  the  adverse 
and  often  perverse  criticism  to  which  the  sa- 
cred document  has  been  submitted,  met  the 
objectors  on  their  own  gi'ound,  and,  without 
any  hypothetical  reconst miction  of  the  Book 
itself,  has  shown,  we  think,  to  demonstra- 
tion, that  the  often-cited  difficulties  are  pure- 
ly subjective,  and  that  there  is  no  sufficient 
reason  for  doubting  that  John,  the  son  of  Zeb- 
edee,  is  the  author  both  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  Apocalypse :  further,  that  John's  Gospel 
presents  his  conception   of  the  same  great 
Personage,    unfolding  a  revelation  identical 
with  that  which  furnished  the  theme  of  the 
Synoptists ;  that  the  difference  of  standpoint 
is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  difference 
of  outline   and   colour ;   that  'the   supposed 
irreconcilable  contrasts  vanish  on  closer  in- 
spection, and  that  the  article,  theological, 
and  ecclesiastical  motives  which  are  presumed 
by  some  critics  to  have  ruled  the  composition 
are  built  upon  exaggerated    statements   of 
matters  of  fact.     The  treatment  of  the  several 
points  is  bripf,  but  telling ;  and  the  literary 
notes  or  references  are  reserved  to  the  close 
of  tlie  chapters ;  a  plan,  by  the  way,  which 
docs  not  facilitate  easy  reading  or  the  habit 
of  accurate  research.     The  special  difficulties 
raised  by  Eeim  receive  a  large  amount  of  at- 
tention, and  while  full  credit  is  given  to  the 
ingenuity  of  Holtzmann  and  Volckmar,  Weis- 
zacker  and  Hilgenfeld,  the  help  offered   by 
Godet  and  Schtirrer,  and  many  others,  is  am- 
ply recognised.     The  author  does  not  enter 
into  the  *  external  testimony '  with  the  elabo- 
rate  first-class  scholarship    evinced  in   Dr. 
Lightfoot's  recent  papers  m  the  *  Contempo- 
rary Review ;'  but  the  whole  ground  is  trav- 
ersed, and  the  quotations,  hints,  suggestions, 
and  indications  of  a  knowledge  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  on  the  part  of  the  Gnostic  sects,  the 
Apostolic  Fathers,  and  the  Christian  Apolo- 
gists, are  exhibited  in  an  exhaustive  and  con- 
vincing manner.     A  most  instructive  discus- 
sion of  the  traditional  residence  of  John  at 
Ephe.sus  is  introduced,  and  the  tradition  is 
set  free  from  the  sceptical  difficulties  urged 
by  Kelm,  Scholten,  and  Zlegler.     Once  more, 
without  any  attempt  to  reconcile  the  date  of 
the  Paschal  Supper,  as  stated  by  the  Synop- 
tists, with  tlie  various  references  in  John  to 
the  death  of  our  Lord  as  taking  place  on  the 
fourteenth  of  Nisan,  Dr.  Lutlmrdt  shows  that 
the  Quarto-deciman  controversy  did  not  turn 
on  the  date  of  our  Lord's  death,  but  on  tlie 
wisdom,  or  otherwise,  of  commemorating  the 
institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  the  Pass- 
over of  Salvation,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of 
Nlsan,  at  the  same  time  with  the  Jews,  or  on 
the  day  of  our  Lord's  resurrection.    The  Asia 
Minor  Christians  are  said  to  have  done  tlie 
former,  and  to  have  appealed  to  the  example 
of  John  to  confirm  their  practice.    Dr.  Lut- 


hardt  shows  that  this  tradition  is  not  in  the 
least  inconsistent  with  the  supponed  state- 
ments of  the  Fourth  Gospel  that  Christ  suf- 
fered on  the  fourteenth  of  Nisan,  and  endorses 
a  view  of  Ebrard's,  to  the  effect  that  the  lan- 
guage of  Apolllnarius,  in  denouncing  the  con- 
duct of  the  Quarto-deciman s,  distinctly  reveals 
the  existence  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  '  While 
the  representatives  of  tradition  in  Asia  Minor 
appealed  to  the  Synoptists  to  prove  that  the 
Lord  likewise  had  held  the  Passover  on  the 
fourteenth,  Apolllnarius  appeals  to  John's 
Gospel  to  prove  the  contrary.  Therefore,  as 
early  as  about  a.d.  170,  the  exegesis  of  this 
Gospel  was  drawn  into  the  strife,  and  so  this 
book  passed  then  as  an  authentic  monument 
of  the  Johannine  tradition.' 

AVith  considerable  force  our  author  con- 
trasts the  whole  tone  of  John's  Gospel  with 
the  literature  and  growths  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. He  shows  how  impossible  it  was  to 
suppose  it  produced  between  the  time  of  Jus- 
tin and  Irenaeus.  Moreover,  it  has  nothing 
in  common  with  tlw)  fantasies  of  the  Gnos- 
tics or  the  meagre  unproductiveness  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathers.  The  standing  objections 
on  the  score  of  the  differences  from  the 
Synoptic  Christ,  the  unprogrcsslve  character 
of  the  Christ  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  varia- 
tions in  form,  phraseology,  escliatology,  and 
Christology,  are  all  brietiy  handled,  but  with 
a  master's  hand.  A  powerful  argument  is 
derived  from  the  Christology  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse as  against  those  who,  with  the  Baurian 
school,  admit  the  Johannine  authorship  of 
this  Book,  but  doubt  whether  a  ^iisclple  of 
Jesus^  could  have  spoken  of  a  master  whom 
he  had  handled  and  seen  as  '  the  Word  made 
flesh,'  or  the  Judge  of  the  living  and  the  dead, 
or  as  being  one  with  the  Father.  Dr.  Lut- 
hardt  shows  that  an  equally  lofty  series  of 
representations  of  the  rank  of  the  Christ  in 
the  universe  unquestionably  pervade  the 
Apocaly])se.  Notwithstanding  the  piolonged, 
varied,  and  vigorous  assault  upon  the  genu- 
ineness and  value  of  this  priceless  treasure,  we 
believe  that  the  victory  is  won  for  it.  The 
objections  are  all  capable  of  refutation.  The 
external  evidence  is  suiiply  irresistible,  and 
we  are  brought  anew  into  the  inner  circle  of 
the  Lord's  own  friendship,  and  are  admitted 
into  the  secret,  and  method,  and  life  of  the 
Saviour  of  the  world. 

The  translator  of  this  volume  has  appended 
a  laborious  and  valuable  catalogue  raisonee  of 
the  literature  on  this  subject.  Though  it  in- 
cludes more  than  fi^  hundred  distinct  dis- 
cussions of  some  aspects  of  the  theme,  the 
list  is  not  complete:  e.g.^  neither  Canon 
Lid  don's  nor  Canon  Westcott's  important 
chapters  on  the  subject  are  referred  to. 

Expositions  of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  By 
William  Robinson,  of  Cambridge.  Hodder 
and  Stoughton. 

This  is  a  posthumous  publication  of  Lec- 
tures delivered  to  Mr.  Robinson's  congregation 
on  Sunday  evenings.  31  r.  Robinson* was  a 
man  of  singularly  acute  mind,  but  also  ol  very 
reverent  heart.  We  can  scarcely  conceive  of 
stronger  temptations  to  a  fanciful  ingenuity 
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than  the  Apocalypse  would  present  to  a  man  his  departed  friend,  and  he  indulges  the  hope 
of  his  temperament.  It  says  much  for  his  that  Von  TUchendorf  may  be  ])leased  even  now 
spirit  of  reverence  that  these  have  been  with  the  thought  that  the  Greek  text,  over 
effectually  resisted.  We  differ  from  some  of  which  he  spent  many  toilsome  years,  circu- 
hi»  interpretations,  but,  with  one  exception,  lates  in  the  English  tongue,  bearing  the 
we  have  not  met  in  the  volume  with  any  that  sacred  words  current  in  the  Church  of  the 
could  be  called  fanciful:  throughout  it  is  in-  third  century  into  the  dwellings  of  the 
telligcnt,  spiritual,  and  religiously  practical,  humble,  putting  the  plain  reader  on  the  same 
Mr.  Robinson  accepts  the  testimony  of  Justin  platform  with  the  scholar,  and  inspiring  him 
Martyr  that  John  the  Apostle  was  tha  author  with  confidence  in  records  whence  he  draws 
of  the  Book.  He  accepts  also  the  testimony  the  sustenance  of  the  soul.  May  many  be 
of  Irenieus,  that  he  heard  from  Polycarp,  the  strengthened  by  the  words  and  Spirit  of  Jesus 
disciple  of  John,  that  it  was  writterv  towards  in  their  aspirations  after  the  blessed  life  ! ' 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Domitian,  81  to  96  „  Dr.  Davidson  is,  without  question,  one  of 
A.D.  ;  that  is,  he  accepts  with  Alford  and  our  greatest  Biblical  scholars,  and  liis  life- 
others,  the  later  date  of  its  composition,  long  preparation  for  this  work  confers  upon 
which  is  nearly  contemporaneous  with  the  all  his  deviations  from  the  Authorised  Ver- 
date  of  the  Gospel.  This  involves  him  in  sion.  great  significance.  The  fastidiousness 
the  crucial  question  of  discrepancy  of  style,  of  his  taste,  and  the  severity  of  the  criticism 
Mr.  Robinson  fairly  cuts  the  knot,  and  this  passed  by  him  on  those  who  have  preceded 
is  the  instance  of  fancifulness  to  which  we  liim  in  similar  tasks  ;  the  keenness,  not  to 
just  now  referred — by  supposing  that  John  say  pleasure,  with  which  he  pounces  on  the 
actually  wrote  down  what  he  saw  while  his  *  blunder'  or  the  carelessness  of  a  previous 
trance  or  ecstasy  continued  ;  and  that  the  translator,  lead  us  reasonably  to  expect  ex- 
uncouth  Galilean  style  of  his  early  life  came  treme  excellence  in  his  own  handiwork,  and 
back  upon  him.       %  much  valuable  and  trustworthy  emendation 

Mr.  Robinson  adopts  the  historical  princi-  of  the  time-hallowed  words. 
pie  of  interpretation,   and  thinks  that  the        He  appears  to  us,  while  admitting  the  ser- 

prophecy  extends  from  the  days  of  John  to  vices  of  Dean  Alford,  yet  in  his  comments  on 

the  final  consummation  of  all  things.     We  a  work  of  such  magnitude  as  that  which  the 

feel  the  great  difficulties  of  this  principle;  versatile  and  large-hearted  Dean  effected,  to 

and  while  not  excluding  historic  fulfilments —  have  been  rather  on  the  look-oyt  for  faults, 

not  one  only,  but  many,  reiterated — we  in-  Some  valuable  criticism  and  a  fair  estimate 

cline  to  give  greater  emphasis  to  the  symbol-  of    the    American  Bible   Union's  Testament 

jsm  of  principles  simply  as  such.     The  vol-  and  of  Dr.  Noye's  version  are  introduced  into 

ume  is  popular  and  interesting,  and  is  an  ac-  the  preface,  and  a  few  remarks  are  made  with 

ccptable   addition  to  the   literature  of    the  reference  to  the  most  conspicuous  and  assured 

Apocalypse.  results  of  biblical  criticism,  such,  e.g.^  as  the 

fr%^    -KT       rr   4  ^     *       rr        i  4  ^   ^    ^    *x  exclusion  from  the  text  of  1  John  v.  7  :  of 

The  New    TeHfamfnt.      Trnnslaied  from   the  j  ,         ..    ^.j     •••    'ii        r   a   i.       •••    o-*        a 

n  '4-    1  rr    4     ^  jr      /r*    i     ^4'        -41,  John  vii.  53,  viu.  11;    of  Acts  vm.  dt.  and 

Crttual  Text  of  Von  Tisch^^ndorf ;  with  an  .i       |.       i.-       •     i  m-       •••    -m         i    a    i. 

J  .     J    ..        •',     rrv-^Jr        ;*•  "le  alteration  m  1  Tim.  in.  16,  and  Acts  xx. 

Introductwn  on  the  Criticism    Translaiwn  ^g      j^  j^   ^^^         ^      ,^.     ,  '  satisfactory  to 

•     mtf^T    ^r'^f'^^^^^^    .^^    TT  n  ^'-  Davidson,  that  Tischc^ndorf  should  have 

Davidson     D.D.,    of    Halle,    and    LL.D.  i^  this  latter  case,  as  in  John  i.  18,  have  al- 

nenry  &.  King  ana  co.  j^^^^  subjective  considerations  to  override 

Tlie  present  translation  possesses  numerous  the   testimony  of  the  Vatican  and   Sinaitic 

claims  to  respectful  attention  and   grateful  MSB. 

acknowledgment.     It  is  founded   on  *  Kin^        Dr.  Davidson  calls  attention  in  his  preface 

James's  Version,  the  deviations  being  caused  to  the  principle  he  has  adopted  with  reference 

by  another  Greek  text  and  the  desire  of  great-  to  the  use  of  the  article  and  the  tenses.     We 

cr  accuracy.'       Several    recent   translations  cannot  but  wish  he  had  given  himself  greater 

have  been  made  from  a  text  existing  in  the  latitude  than  he  has  done.     Often,  in  most 

authors'  own  consciousness,  or  from  one  which  unidiomatic  English,  he  presents  the   exact 

has  no  other  sanction  than  the  translators'  counterpart  of  the  Greek  tense,  to  the  great 

own  judgment.     As  numerous  changes  in  the  disturbance  of  association  and  without  any 

text  demand  no  alteration  in  the  English  Ver-  compensatory  advantage.     See,  c.f/.,  the  dia- 

sion  of  the  Original,  a  translation  which  pro-  logue  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  St.  Jolm's  Gos- 

fesses  to  represent  a  new  but  unwritten  text  pel.     We  are   told  in  the  preface  that  the 

cannot  reveal  all    the    principles,    however  main  purpose  of  a  translation  of  the  Bible  is, 

sound,  on  which  that  text  has  been  framed,  not  *  that  it  may  be  read  with  pleasure,  but 

There  are  great  advantages  in  having  a  literal  rather  that  it  may  clearly  express  the  true 

representation   of  a  new  and    famous  text,  sense.'     This  principle  has  been  at  work  in 

which,    notwithstanding  criticism,   promises  the  removal  of  some  of  the  grand  old  phrases 

to   become    the  textus    rceptus   ab  omnibus,  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  Tyndale's 

The  intimate  relations  between  Von  Tischen-  Version,    like    *the   Captain   of    Salvation.' 

dorf  and  Dr.  Davidson,  and  the  circumstance  The  substitution  of  *  robbers 'for  *  thieves,'  in 

that  this  translation  was  undertaken  with  the  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  creates  an 

approval  and  high  satisfaction  of  the  former,  unnecessary  modification.  The  literal  transla- 

give   an  affecting  interest  to  the  work  be-  tion  of  iroieiv  by  *  do,'  in  the  multiform  usage 

fore  U9.     *  It  is  some  satisfaction  to  the  writer  of  it   in  the  New   Testament,    occasionally 

that  he  lias  tried  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of  gives  a  colourless  tone  to  well-known  pas- 
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sages,  as  in  John  viii.  34,  *  Every  one  that 
does  sin  is  a  servant  of  the  sin.'  Extra  con- 
scientiousness surely  spoils  the  Song  of  Sim- 
eon, when  we  read,  *  Master,  now  thou  re- 
leascst  thy  servant  in  peace.' 

AVe  have  tried  the  value  of  the  new  trans- 
lation by  detailed  examination  of  texts,  by 
reading  whole  books  at  a  time,  and  by  ap- 
proaching it  in  various  moods  and  for  differ- 
ent purposes ;  and  we  are  greatly  impressed 
with  its  scholarship,  its  independence,  and 
its  literal  accuracy,  but  not  oy  any  means 
with  unexpected  liglits  thrown  upon  difficult 
passages.  Dr.  Davidson  has  eschewed  epexe- 
getical  or  paraphrastic  clauses,  and  oft«n  re- 
presents in  English  the  precise  order  of  the 
Greek  words,  rather,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to  the 
clouding  of  the  sense.  As,  for  instance, 
Acts  xiii.  38,  *  Through  this  man  is  an- 
nounced unto  you  remission  of  sins;  from  all 
things  from  which  you  could  not  be  justified 
in  the  law  of  Moses,  every  one  that  oelieves 
in  him  is  justified.'  Dr.  Davidson  surprises 
us  at  times  with  a  kind  of  conservatism. 
Thus,  Acts  xvii.  21,  *Men  of  Athens,  I  be- 
hold that  in  all  things  ye  are  rather  supersti- 
tious.' He  is  not  alwavs  determined  on 
retaining  the  same  expression  for  the  same 
Greek  one.  Thus  *  a  Syrophcenician  by  na- 
tion '  is  preserved  in  Mark  vii.  26,  and  *  bom 
at  Alexandria '  is  the  rendering  of  a  precisely 
similar  use  of  tu  yevei  in  Acts  xviii.  24.  We 
greatly  admire  the  translation  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  and  are  glad  to  have  Dr.  Da- 
vidson's authority  for  many  most  important 
renderings,  such  as  *  Whom  God  set  lorth  as 
a  propitiatory  offerinc  through  faith  in  his 
blood.'  Great  light  is  thrown  on  Romans  v. 
20,  where  the  necessary  omission  of  the  *  not ' 
is  made  to  throw  fresh  interest  round  the 
whole  clause,  *  He  considered  his  ow^n  body 
become  dead,'  &c. ;  *  and  with  respect  to  the 
promise  of  God,  he  doubted  not  in  unbelief.' 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  a  short  notice,  to 
comment  upon  the  details  of  this  most  valua- 
ble work.  It  will  contribute  to  the  more  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  New  Testament  and 
familiarise  English  readers  with  the  text 
which  will,  in  all  probability,  before  long  su- 
persede that  in  general  use.  We  congratu- 
late the  editor  on  the  completion  of  such  a 
difficult  task,  one  effected  with  taste,  consci- 
entiousness, and  consistency. 

A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the 
Psalms.  With  a  New  Translation.  By  J. 
G.  Murphy,  LL.D.,  T.C.D.  T.  and  T.  Clark. 

Dr.  Murphy  has,  in  the  book  before  us, 
followed  the  same  plan  and  purpose  as  in  his 
Commentaries  on  Genesis,  Exodus,  and  Le- 
viticus; and  the  same  devout  and  earnest 
spirit  animates  the  whole  of  his  works.  The 
present  volume  is  characterised  by  the  same 
excellences  as  the  previous  ones,  and,  in  our 
opinion,  marred  by  the  same  defects.  The  au- 
tfior  aims  throughout  at  giving  results  rather 
than  processes,  and  hopes  to  meet  at  once  the 
wants  of  the  hurried  reader,  who  has  only 
time  enough  to  dip  into  a  commentary,  and 
of  the  public  teacher,  who  is  satisfied  with 
catching  the  bare  meaning,  to  be  developed 


and  ajiplied  in  his  own  way.  Although  this 
is  the  avowed  object  of  the  work,  it  abounds 
in  theological  reflections  which,  though  for- 
cibly and  tersely  expressed,  will  not  be  of 
much  service  to  those  for  whom  they  are  in- 
tended. The  public  teacher  w-ho  cannot  dis- 
pense w^ith  such  reflections  must,  after  all,  be 
a  mere  *  machine.' 

The  general  introduction  deals  with  the 
same  topics  and  contains  much  the  same  in- 
formation as  one  finds  in  kindred  works,  but 
the  portion  treating  of  the  instrumental  ac- 
companiment to  sacred  song,  which  the  writer 
divides  into  three  classes,  namely,  stringed, 
percussive,  and  wind  instruments,  is  most 
lucidly  arranged,  contains  much  sound  infor- 
mation, and  is  worthy  of  a  careful  perusal. 

Dr.  Murphy's  treatment  of  the  authorship 
of  the  Psalms  is,  in  our  opinion,  much  less 
satisfactory.     Here  he  places  implicit  confi- 
dence in  the  veracity  of  the  titles  ;  and  this 
confidence  is  extended  even  to  the  additional 
titles  conferred  by  the   Septuagint,    which 
proves  unmistakably  the  increasing  character 
of  the  traditional  element.     A  superficial  at- 
tention to  the  contents  of  some  of  the  titled 
Psalms  is  enough  to  dispel  the  delusion  from 
an  unbiassed  mind.     Passing  by  the  endless 
repetitions  in  the  Psalms  ascribed  to  David — 
which   are  inconsistent   with   the   supposed 
unity  of  authorship — and  the  allusions  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  exile,  as  in 
Psalms  li.  Ixix.  ciii.,  let  us  take  Psalms  Ixxiv. 
and  Ixxxi.,  which,  as  clearly  as  language  can 
express  it,   complain  of  the   desecration  of 
the  Temple  and  the  desolation  of  the  Holy 
City ;  and  yet,  according  to  the  superscrip- 
tion, they  are  the  productions  of  Asaph,   a 
contemporary  of  David.     If  the  titles  are  so 
manifestly  wrong  in  these  instances,  they  are 
unworthy  of  implicit  reliance  in  others.     It 
is  absurd  to  refer  the  above  description  to  the 
outrage     committed    by    Absalom    and    his 
party.     In  obedience  to  the  same  authority, 
Dr.  Murphy  accepts  the  90th   Psalm   as  the 
composition  of  Moses,  while  much  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  Psalm  militates  against  this  hy- 
pothesis, and  its  position  in  the  collection  is 
fatal  to  the  value  of  the  superscription ;  for 
if  it  had.  from  the  earliest  times,  be«;n  ascribed 
to   the  great  prophet  of  Israel,  its  proper 
place  would  have  been  at  the  head  of  the 
collection.     It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show 
how  it  came  to  be  labelled  as  such  at  a  later 
period.     In  the  same  manner  the  72nd  and 
127th  Psalms  are  regarded  as  Solomonic,  not- 
withstanding the   remarkable  words   at  the 
close  of  the  72nd  Psalm, — *the  prayers  of 
David,   the  son  of  Jesse,   are    ended  ;'    by 
which  is  meant,  according  to  Dr.  Murphy, 
that  the  objects  for  which  David  prayed  had 
been  secured,  the  prayei-s  had  gained  their 
end.     To  such  an  unnatural,  nay  impossible, 
interpretation  is  the  writer  forced  by  the  fact 
that  all  the  Psalms  in  the  preceding  collec- 
tion do  not  belong  to  David,  while  several  in 
the  later  books  of  the  Psalter  are  ascribed  to 
him  as  their  author. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  above,  the 
author  finds  the  Psalms  pervaded  by  the 
Messianic  element.     Not  only  do  the  deepest 
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Bofferings  and  screncst  jojs  culminate  ii 
the  Heaiiinli,  referring  to  alt  coses  to  Him  a. 
tlie  arc1ietv|>c,  Imt  there  arc  also  in  abundaiici 
literal,  ilirect,  as  well  as  typicnl  Mesaianii 
prophecleH.  Ah  an  instance  of  direct  Measi 
aiiic  projihccy  lie  adduces  Paalm  nvi.  13, — 

'  For  tUou  wilt  Dot  leave  my  soal  tg  Shcol, 
Nor  suRer  tliy  Piotu  One  lo  ate  currupttOD,' 
which,  if  correctly  translated,  would  not  admi' 
of  such  an  hrpotlicsia.  {See  Perowne,  nd  lae. 
We  aro  always  sorry  to  find  the  advocates  o 
a  good  cause  making  use  of  bad  ar){unients. 

Tlio  imprecatory  Psalms  are  regarded  ai 
the  Utterance  of  a  king  in  liia  public  ca]iacitf, 
as  God'e  vicegerent,  and  as  believins  in  tlit 
law  of  retribution,  which  is  justified  by  tiu 
times  in  which  tlic  authors  lived  and  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  placed.  Dr.  Mur 
phy  brings  the  100th  Psalm  under  the  saniE 
category,  and  he  neither  suggests  nor  fceb 
the  necessity  of  another  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty. We  have  dwelt  at  length  on  the  au- 
thor's principle  and  standpoint,  because  tlicy 
decide,  in  a  great  measure,  the  character  ol 
the  interpretation  itself.  The  Commentary 
contains  a  revision  of  the  Authoriaed  Version, 
vhich  is  intended  to  abbreviate  the  comment 
and  to  exhibit  the  inner  connection  of  the 
text.  The  version  and  comment  are  preceded 
by  a  brief  reference  to  the  occasion,  subject, 
and  arrangement  of  the  Psalms,  and  are  fol- 
lowed by  critical  notes,  which  are  very  few, 
and  generally  unimportant. 

Tlie  translation  is  often  unsatisfactory,  and 
the  comments  are  little  more  than  audi  reSec- 
tionsas  one  not  unfrequcntly  hears  in  pulpit 
GXpoaitions.  We  must  content  ourselves  with 
a  few  siieciuicna,  selected  at  random.  Psalm 
ii.  12  :— 
'  Kiss  ye  purely,  lest  lie  be  angry,   and  ye  lose 

For  bis  anger  kiodleth  In  a  little. 
Happy  all  who  trust  in  Lini.' 

We  agree  with  this  rendering  of  Inr  ;  but 
why  not  translate  '  pay,'  '  pure,'  homage  '  ns 
Symmachus,  Jerome,  and  others  ?  e.g., 
upoaKwiaaTt  jtoflo/Hir,  Adorntt  pure.  Wliy  traos- 
lats  tobedu  dertc  by  the  curious  expression, 
'lose  the  way,'  especially  since  ho  translates 
the  same  word  '  perish '  in  Psalm  L  G )  It  is 
both  obscure  and  incorrect.  When  we  came 
to  the  reading,  *  in  a  little,'  we  were  at  a  loss 
to  know  wiiy  he  should  have  so  rendered  the 
Hebrew  wonl,  and  what  the  exact  meaning 
of  it  could  he.  Upon  turning  to  the  com- 
mentary we  find  that  it  means  the  space  of 
time  extending  from  the  jtoet'a  time  to  the 
day  of  final  judgment,  or,  perhaps,  the  space 
of  human  life.  We  give  the  note  in  full: — 
*  The  longest  life  is  but  a  span,  a  tale,  a 
breath,  and  after  that  the  judgment.  Then 
the  obdurate  foe  of  Ood  nnd  godliness  awaits 
the  doom.  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed.'  Sec 
also  Psalm  vii.  4  : — 
•     '  If  I  have  requited  my  friend  wiiU  evil, 

And  failed  to  deliver  my  fcie,' 
where  he  explains  that  to  '  deliver  with  emp 
liocss '  is  to  fail  to  deliver.    Add  to  the  al>ovc 
Psalnia  viii.  5,  xvi.  1-8,  Sx.    We  cannot  con- 


clude, however,  without  referring  to  the  es- 
cellcnccs  of  the  work,  which  aro  very  nume- 
roua  and  important.  While  wc  cannot  re- 
commend it  to  tlie  critical  student,  wo  cjui 
honestly  do  so  .to  the  general  reader,  who 
wishes  to  find  within  a  reasonable  oonipasa 
nil  that  is  necessary  for  an  intelligent  and 
useful  study  of  the  Psatma.  He  will  scarcely 
ever  be  disappointed  in  Ida  search  into  the 
meaning  of  n  passage,  and  will  always  be 
gratified  with  the  reverential  spirit  in  which 
the  author  deals  with  Divine  truth.  It  is  in- 
finitely superior  to  the  ma.jority  of  works  hav- ' 
ing  a  similar  aini  and  character. 
Cri'kataiut  Exegfl  iealJlaii'lhook  la  t/ie  Goipel 


Edition  of  the  Ocrman.    The  Translation 
Revised  and  Edited  by  FuEnKnicK  Oiwim- 
BiB,   U.D.,  St.  Andrew's.     Vol.  II.     Edin- 
burgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 
Critical  and  Etegetienl  Jlaiidlioat  to  tlie  Epit- 
lU*    (o*   the     Philippi-inn     mid    Cvlotniani. 
Translated  from  the  Fourth   Edition  of  the 
German  by  the  Rev.  Jons  C.  Moomk,  B.A. 
The  Translation   Revised   and   Edited   by 
Wrr.LiAM     P.    Dickson,    D.D.,    Ola-^igow, 
Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 
Jlessra.  Clark  steadily,  although  necessarily 
at  irregular  intervals,  continue  their  transla- 
tions of  Meyer's  great  work,  which  is  simply 
of  inestimable  value  to  students  of  the  orig- 
inal teit  unable  to  make  use  of  Meyer's  Ger- 
man.   The    Gospel    of    John    is  now  com- 
Eleted ;  the  translations  up  to  chapter  xi .  arc 
y  Mr.  Urwick  and  Dr.  W.  D.  Simon,  tho 
subsequent  chapters  by  the  Rev.  E<lwin  John- 
son, the  whole  being  carefully  revised  by  Pro- 
fessor   Crombie,    whoso    references    to    Dr. 
Moulton's  translation  of  Winer's  '  Grammar 
of  Kew  Testament  Greek,' and  to  Profeaaor 
Thayer's    translation  of  'Buttman's    Gram- 
mar,' add  a  very  important  clement  of  value. 
Dr.  Meyer  had  just  completed  a  careful  re- 
vision of  the  second  of  the  above   volumes 
when  he  died.    The  first  biilf  of  tlie  manu- 
script had  been  sent  to  the  printer's,  the  sec- 
ond half  was  found  lalwlled  '  ready  for  the 
presa,'    These  emendations  are  contained  in 
the  fourtli  edition,  from  which  this  transla- 
tion is  made,  although  a  translation  of  the 
third  edition,  by  tlic  lulc  Mr.  G.  II.  Venablcs, 
liail  l>een  completed.    To  each  of  these  vol- 
umes a  very  valuable  bibliogiiiphical  list  oL 
ixegetical  works  is  prefixed,  including,   of 
:;oiirae,  Engliah  expositors.     For  obvious  roo- 
(ons    criticism    of    Professor   Meyer's   work 
yould  Ijc  preposterous  here ;  we  net^essarily 
"eatrict  ourselves  to  an  intimation  of  the  pro- 
gress of  these  translations,  and  to  a  general 
:ommendation    of    tlie  great  and  scliolarly 
^are  with  which  they  are  made. 
Chipifrom  a  German  Work>h"}i.     By  F.  Max 
MliLLER,   M.A.,  Foreign  MemlH-r  of    the 
French  Institute,    &c.    Vol.  IV.     Essays 
chiefly  on  the  Science  of  Language.    Long- 
mans and  Co. 


If  any  find  this  fourth  volume  of  Professor 
iIUIler'B  ■  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop  " 
_eas  varied  or  less  interesting  than  it 


rkshop  ' 
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cessors,  tlie  explanation  is  not  far  to  seek. 
The  writer  is  no  longer  a  stranger  among  us  ; 
he  has  delivered  his  specific  message  in  many 
forms  and  ways,  and  it  has  become  familiar  to 
his  numerous  students  and  readers.  The 
writer,  like  the  preacher,  may  bring  forth  out 
of  his  treasure-house  tilings  new  and  old  ; 
but  the  time  must  come  when  he  will  have 
exhausted  what  is  individual  and  distinctive  ; 
arfd  though  there  may  bo  variations  in  man- 
ner in  what  he  afterwards  produces,  there  will 
be  substantial  identitv  of  matter.  This  has 
been  tlie  case  with  all  our  great  writers — 
witli  none  more  so  than  Mr.  Carlyle,  who  has 
given  us  no  new  theory  or  doctrine  since  he 
wrote  *  Sartor  Kesartus ' — and  we  need  not  be 
surpiised  if  it  is  tlie  same  with  Mr.  Miiller. 
He  has  done  a  great  work  in  England  by  the 
light  he  has  thrown  upon  the  leading  princi- 
ples of  the  Science  of  Language.  He  has  in- 
dicated rich  treasures  as  lying  still  concealed 
in  Comparative  Philology  and  Comparative 
Theology,  and  has  thereby  opened  a  new 
field  of  investigation,  in  which  there  is  ample 
room  for  many  inquirers.  He  has  not  given 
us  a  new  philosophy,  but  he  has  shown  in* 
what  direction  we  must  work  if  w^e  are  to 
attain  one  that  will  prove  satisfactory  and  ad- 
equate. Holding  fast  the  great  truth  of 
man's  spirituality,  and  therefore  his  essential 
difference  from  the  merely  animal  creation, 
Mr.  Miiller  has  interposed  strong  barriers  in 
the  way  of  the  materialism  of  the  modem  tlieo- 
rist.s  of  development.  If,  in  this  fourth  vol- 
ume, he  docs  not  go  beyond  what  he  has  giv- 
en us  in  previous  works,  he  yet  illustrates  his 
po:^itions  in  ever  new  and  graceful  fashions, 
and  presents  us  with  essays  written  in  pure 
English,  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  read. 

In  this  fourth  volume  we  liave  the  inaugu- 
ral lecture  delivered  by  Professor  Miiller  in 
1808,  on  the  value  of  Comparative  Philology 
as  a  branch  of  academic  study.  As  we  write, 
we  regret  to  observe  that  he  has  intimated 
his  resignation  of  the  Chair  he  then  inaugu- 
rated, and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  supply  his 
place ;  for  there  are  few  scholars  who  unite 
with  scholarly  acquirements  the  comprehen- 
sive philosophical  spirit  and  culture  distinctive 
of  Mr.  Miiller.  The  Rede  Lecture,  on  the 
Stratification  of  Language,  the  essay  on  the 
Migration  of  Fables,  the  Lecture  on  the  Re- 
sults of  Comparative  Philology,  delivered  with 
so  much  patriotic  exultation  at  Strasburg,  and 
#the  address  on  the  importance  of  Oriental 
Studies,  are  all  on  the  lines  with  which 
readers  of  the  author's  former  works  are  fa- 
miliar. Of  another  order  is  the  lecture  on 
Missions,  delivered  two  years  ago  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  which  excited  much  contro- 
versy at  the  time  of  its  delivery.  In  this  vol- 
ume it  is  illustrated  by  important  additional 
notes,  and  along  with  it  are  printed  a  post- 
script *  On  the  Vitality  of  Brahmanism,'  and 
Dean  Stanley's  Introductory  Sermon  on 
Christian  Missions.  We  do  not  share  all  Mr. 
Mijller's  opinions  regarding  the  scope  and  ob- 
jects of  Christian  missions ;  but  where  he 
errs,  it  is,  as  seems  to  us,  chiefly  by  defect. 
We  can  accept  nearly  all  that  is  positive  in 
his  teaching,  though  we  think  it  requires  to 


be  further  supplemented.  But  Professor 
Miiller  is  doing  such  good  work  by  the  stand 
he  has  made  in  the  interest  of  truth — of  the 
interpretation  of  the  undeniable  facts  of  hu- 
man life — against  Materialism  in  its  evolu- 
tionary phase,  that  we  have  little  relish  for 
hostile  criticism  of  anything  he  doss.  We 
cordially  welcome  him  as  an  ally  in  the  great 
fight  against  a  blank  Atheism  and  a  degrad- 
ing Materialism,  which  threaten  to  come  in 
upon  us  like  a  flood,  eliminating  all  intellec- 
tual nobility  from  man  and  darkening  and 
debasing  the  human  conscience.  In  the  •  Re- 
ply to  Mr.  Darwin,'  and  in  the  concluding 
paper  of  the  volume,  entitled  *  In  Self-De- 
fence,'  the  Evolutionists  are  attacked  both 
from  the  ground  of  philosophy  and  science  in 
a  manner  that  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 
The  calmness  and  earnestness  of  the  searoher 
after  truth  rarely  desert  Mr.  Miiller,  even 
when  he  is  replying  to  assailants  skilled  in 
the  use  of  poisoned  weapons.  His  philoso- 
phical breadth  of  view  is  combined  with  a 
ripe  scholarship  of  the  most  varied  order ;  and 
he  is  able  to  add  the  attractiveness  of  a  skilled 
literary  artist  in  his  expositions  and  argu- 
ments. We  very  heartily  commend  the 
fourth  volume  of  these  *  Chips '  to  the 
thoughtful  reader,  who  will  find  in  them  an 
antidote  to  much  that  is  mislearling  in  the 
scientific  spirit  of  the  times. 

The  Dinloguea  of  Plato^  Translated  into  Eng- 
Ji$h^  with  Analysis  and  Int'oductvma.  By 
B.  JowETT,  M.A.,  Master  of  Baliol  College. 
Second  Edition.  Revised  and  Corrected 
throughout.     Clarendon  Press. 

In  a  fonner  review  of  this  work  we  took 
occasion  to  notice  in  detail  some  instances  of 
laxity,  not  to  say  of  inaccuracy,  in  the  render- 
ing of  the  Greek,  and  the  general  tendency  to 
paraphrase  rather  than  to  translate  ;  and  we 
noticed  that  these  faults  seemed  to  prevail  in 
some  of  the  Dialogues  more  than  in  others.  In 
the  preface  to  the  second  edition  the  author, 
perhaps  intending  a  reply  to  the  objection  oif 
critics,  has  explained  somewhat  fully  his 
ideas  as  to  what  a  good  English  translation, 
of  Plato  should  really  be.  He  holds  that  *  it 
should  read  as  an  original  work,  and  should 
also  be  the  most  faithful  transcript  which  can 
bfe  made  of  the  language  from  which  the 
translation  is  taken,  consistently  with  the 
first  requirement  of  all,  that  it  be  English.' 
He  then  discusses  at  some  length,  and  very 
soundly  and  sensibly,  the  reasons  why  a  very 
literal  translation  from  a  Greek  autlior  can 
never  satisfy  these  conditions.  Some  of  the 
fundamental  differences  in  Greek  and  Eng- 
lish, he  says,  are  intractable,  and  he  proceeds 
to  enumerate  these.  Now,  in  our  opinion, 
the  ^flrst  requirement  of  all  is  accuracy,  by 
which  we  do  not  mean  a  servile  closeness  of 
rendering,  but  a  full  and  perfect  representa- 
tion of  the  precise  meaning  of  the  original. 
A  good  and  fluent  English  style  is  not  reallyw 
inciimpatible  with  this.  Plato  is  better  than 
Plato-and-water.  so  to  say,  and,  for  our  own 
part,  we  should  never  be  perfectly  satisfif^ 
without  a  judicious  combination  of  tb«  two 
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indispensable  conditions. — accuracy  of   ren- 
dering and  elegance  of  style. 

The  position  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  in 
reference  to  modem  thought  is  briefly  but 
well  brought  out  in  the  new  preface.  At  the 
same  time  reasons  are  given  why  thinkers  and 
students  of  philosophy  at  the  present  day  can 
hardly  do  without  a  complete  edition  of  Pla- 
to in  a  handy  and  somewhat  popular  form. 
Plato  was  the  father  of  *  idealism, '  that  is,  he 
first  went  beyond  the  limits  of  mere  sensation, 
and  showed  that  certain  fixed  principles  of 
thought,  conception,  and  inductive  reasoning 
were  the  only  safe  guides  to  truth.  He  is  *  a 
great  philosophical  genius  struggling  with  the 
unequal  conditions  of  light  and  knowledge 
under  which  he  is  living. '  The  interest  which 
he  has  for  our  own  times  does  not  depend 
on  any  continuity  of  modern  from  ancient 
thought.  Modern  thought  had  its  own  begin- 
ning, Mr.  Jowctt  says  (p.  xix.),  stimulated 
however  into  life  by  the  influence  of  the  older 
philosophies.  Yet.  he  remarks,  in  thought,  as 
m  other  things,  there  is  a  kind  of  cycle,  and 
old  ideas  are  constantly  being  reproduced, 
often  with  littl^  or  no  consciousness  on  our 
parts  that  the  same  ideas  were  held  and  the 
same  doctrines  inculcated  two  thousand  years 
ago.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  revised 
Materialism  and  Pantheism,  in  some  modern 
speculations,  which  go  back  so  closely  to  the 
views  of  Democritus  and  Epicurus. 

Both  Mr.  Grote  and  Professor  Jowett 
liave  rendered  immense  service  to  the  litera- 
ture of  our  times,  not  merely  as  translators  of 
Plato,  but  as  exponents  and  critics  of  the 
Platonic  doctrines.  These  two  scholars  are 
somewhat  at  variance.  Mr.  Grote  labours  to 
'show  that  Plato  was  often  wrong,  both  in  his 
views  and  in  his  reasonings  from  them.  Mr. 
Jowett  takes  Plato  as  we  have  him,  not  as  a 
teacher  of  any  perfect  system,  but  as  an  early 
thinker  groping  his  way  from  darkness  into 
light.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Plato  car- 
ried idealism  too  far.  He  deals  with  meta- 
physical subjects,  such  as  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  as  if  they  could  be  proved  and  es- 
tablished by  logical  reasoning  alone.  Aristo- 
tle's practical,  but  too  subtle,  mind  revolted 
against  the  ideat,  or  doctrine  of  abstractions ; 
and  yet  his  analysis  of  mind  and  soul  are 
equally  wanting  in  a  basis  of  physical  observa- 
ton.  Zeller,  to  whom  Mr.  Jowelt  justly 
]mys  a  tribute  of  high  praise  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  preface,  draws  an  excellent  sketch 
of  the  relative  position  of  these  two  great 
pliilosophcrs,  master  and  pupil.  Idealism,  he 
observes,  after  being  set  forth  by  Plato  with 
extraordinaiy  brilliancy,  liad  been  brought 
into  harmony  with  the  most  careful  results  of 
experience  by  Aristotle.  Both  had  their 
weak  points,  due  either  to  want  of  experi- 
ence of  the  world  and  the  laws  of  man's  ac- 
tions, or  to  the  '  enthroning  of  idealism  as 
the  knowledge  of  conceptions.'  To  the  for- 
mer cause  he  attributes  mistakes  in  natural 
science,  or  arising  from  a  limited  view  of  his- 
tory; to  the  latter,  the  too  strongly-mark- 
ed contrast  between  abstract  and  concrete, 
particular  and  general,  form  and  matter,  the 
seen  and  the  unseen,  knowledge  and  igno- 


rance. In  a  w^ord,  both  attached  too  much 
importance  to  mental  criticism  and  logical  de- 
duction, and  too  little  to  the  observation  of 
facts  and  their  reasons. 

The  utter  fallaciousness,  and  even  the  ])03i- 
tively  falsifying  effect,  of  mere  sensuous  per- 
ception, Til  <f>atv6fieva  was  Plato's  favourite  doc- 
trine, and  most  of  his  reasonings  are  based 
upon  it.  Aristotle,  Zeller  contends,  met 
idealism  by  observation,  but  did  not  go  far 
enough ;  his  views  of  innate  ideas  and  devel- 
opment from  within  did  not  sufticicntly  take 
into  account  that  which  has  become  a  canon 
in  modem  science — the  influence  of  external 
circumstances. 

We  before  expressed  our  opinion  that  the 
most  really  valuable  part  of  Professor  Jowett's 
work  was  the  admirable  and  lucid  series  of 
introductions  prefixed  to  each  Dialogue.  In 
his  new  edition  he  tells  us,  *  These  prefaces 
have  been  enlarged,  and  essays  on  subjects 
of  modem  philosophy,  having  an  affinity  to 
the  Platonic  Dialogues,  have  been  introduced 
into  several  of  them.  The  analyses  have 
been  corrected,  and  *' innumerable  "  altera- 
tions have  bean  made  in  the  text.' 

It  will  not  be  expected,  in  so  brief  a  no- 
tice, that  we  should  comment  on  the  improve- 
ments thus  avowedly  made.  We  have,  how- 
ever, conscientiously  examined  many  (up- 
w&rds  of  twenty)  chapters  in  various  Dia- 
logues, in  close  comparison  with  Professor 
Jowett's  version.  Our  conclusion  is,  that 
context  and  meaning  have  been  well  consul- 
ered,  but  grammatical  niceties  almost  wlioUy 
disregarded,  which  we  do  not  mention  in  dis- 
paragement, but  as  describing  the  generally 
free  principle  on  which  the  translation  has 
been  constructed.  One  used  to  accuracy  is 
sometimes  a  little  surprised  at  an  unnecessary 
degree  of  laxity,  <?.^.,m  Alcibiad.  i.  p.  131.  B, 
a>.A'  opa  /lit)  Tov  re  yevov;  oyKij  i?.aTT6/iF0a  Tutv 
aidpuu  Kai  Tj)  ally  rpo(pi,  *  You  should  con- 
sider how  inferior  we  are  to  them  both  in  the 
derivation  of  our  birth  and  in  other  particu- 
lars.' It  was  surely  as  easy  to  translate  ac- 
curately, *But  mind  that  we  are  not  worse 
off  than  these  men,  not  only  in  our  boasted 
birth  but  in  our  general  bringing  up.'  So 
t«)0  in  Sympos.  p.  208,  C,  tTrcl  kq:  tuv  di'ftpfj-JTuv 
d  iOiXeii  etc  r;>  <l>i?.OTifi'av  i^lnjfai,  Oavftu^oir  uv  tFjC 
alnyiag  TTtpi,  u  iyo  eiprjKa  el  /i/)  h'voeify  hOvurjOs^c 
ui;  d€ivu>c  diuKetvTat  tpiori  tov  ovofiaoTol  yei'eoOai 
Kdi  KAtog  e'lg  Tdv  ael  XP'*^'^^  tWdvaTov  KnTuOiaOai^ 
we  find  the  feeble  and  curtailed  rendering, 
'  Think  only  of  the  ambition  of  men,  and  you 
will  wonder  at  the  senselessness  of  tlieir 
ways,  unless  you  c:msider  how  they  are  stirred 
by  the  love  of  an  immortality  of  fame.'  The 
last  clause  sliould  have  run  thus  :  '  Consider- 
ing how  strongly  they  are  affected  by  the  de- 
sire of  becoming  famous,  and  of  storing  up 
for  themselves  an  undying  reputation  for  all 
future  time.'  We  do  not  wish  to  cavil,  or 
recommend  verbosity;  still  we  do  ex])ect 
from  the  hands  of  a  m:^stcr  that  the  beautiful 
and  highly-polished  language  of  Plato  should 
receive  rather  more  study  and  attention. 
It  may  be  doubted,  too,  if  a  sensitive  fear  of 
tautology  will  justify  the  continual  omission 
of  clauses  and  sentences.     With  son>e  imper- 
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fections,  thnt  future  editions  will  tend  to 
diminish,  the  work  is,  conBidcring  its  difficul- 
ty and  the  vast  extent  of  ground  travelled 
over,  v/utl  executed  as  a  whole  ;  and  it  has 
the  great  merit  of  being  adapteil  to  ordinary 
Jlngliali  readers  liy  the  avoiding  pcilantry  and 
mere  seholastie  technicalities,  as  far  as  these 
can  be  dispensed  with.  But  it  is  rather  as  an 
ejposition  of  Platonism  than  as  a  translation 
of  Plato  that  it  will  claim  a  place  in  the 
library  of  tlic  scholar. 
The  Emotion*  aad  the  Will.     Bv  Ai.exakdbr 

Bain,    LL.O.    Third  Edition.    Luugniane 

and  Co. 

Mr.  Bain  and  Mr.  Spencer  may  now  be  re- 
garded as  tiie  cliief  English  ai>o!>tle!)  of  the 
asBociationalist  theory  of  Psychological  Eth- 
icR.  All  ideas  or  acts  of  the  soul  are  genera- 
ted by  association  rather  than  produced  by 
pure  faculty.  Thus  even  necessary  and  intu- 
itive truths  are  supposed  to  have  this  origin. 
They  are  the  product  of  the  active  ego,  ond 
not  of  the  mere  conscious  ego  :  s.g,,  Mr.  Bain 
supposes  the  sense  of  the  supernatural,  or, 
rather,  the  conception  of  spirit,  to  originate 
in  dreonis  (jiage  529).  Mr.  Boin  has  very 
great  skill  in  [>i<ychological  analysis  and  in 
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us  what  he  deems  to  be  the  principle  qt 
psychical  life.  He  admits  the  peculiarity  of 
our  capability  of  forming  ideas,  but  he  main- 
tains that  all  psychical  exercises  and  expe- 
riences are  owing  to  associations  alone.  Tlie 
will,  he  says,  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
be  free,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  result  of  all 
possible  impulses  to  activity.  The  moral 
's  the  result  of  cduca- 


This  edition  of  his  great  work  is  thorough- 
ly revised.  Tlic  cliapters  on  the  leading 
emotions  have  been  almost  wholly  re-written. 
A  separate  chapter  discusses  the  bearing  of 
the  Evolution  hypothesis  on  the  emotions.' 
Mr.  Siilgwick's  argument  for  Free  Will,  de- 
duced from  consciousness,  is  again  examined, 
and  the  chapter  on  Belief  has  been  re-written, 
in  which  it  is  contended  that  religious  belief 
springs  wholly  out  of  the  feelings  ;  although 
it  is  admitted  that  Aquinosj  Calvin,  and  But- 
ler had  some  intellectual  convictions  eon cem- 
in((  things  which  form  the  subject-matter  of 
religious  belief.  Mr.  Bain's  views  arc  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  in  tlie  first  edition  of 
his  work,  jiublished  seventeen  years  ago  ;  but 
OS  n  careful  thinker  and  a  true  scholar,  lie 
has  subjected  his  positions  to  another  careful 
re-examination  and  re-statement.  He  bos 
not,  however,  convinced  us  that  his  philoso- 
phy is  founded  upon  true  principles, 
A     Comparative    UitUiry    of   Iieligii>n>.      By 

James  C.  Mofi'at,  D.D.,   Professor  in  the 

Theological  Seminary  in  Princeton.  Two 
■    Vols.        New    York:     Dodd    and     Mead, 

Broadway. 

To  write  a  comparative  history  of  religions 
is  a  task  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  present 
time.  It  could  not  have  been  done  before, 
because  it  is  only  of  late  that  the  materials 
have  been  made  avulable  through  the  labours 
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of  learned  Orientalists.  Even  if  the  materials 
had  been  forthcoming,  the  principle  of  class- 
iScation  was  wanting.  That  has  now  been 
found  in  the  comparative  method,  n-hich  bids 
fair  to  yield  greater  results  in  the  future  than 
any  yet  attained  by  meaus  of  it.  The  appli- 
cation of  thot  method  to  the  various  religions 
of  the  world,  in  order  to  discover  the  ele- 
ments in  them  that  are  identical,  and  thus  to 
afford  a  clue  to  what  was  the  primitive  reli- 
gion of  the  world,  promises  to  prove  of  (he 
highest  value.  lii  this  province,  as  in  so 
many  otiiers,  American  writera  arc,'  if  not 
taking  the  lead,  yet  proving  themselves  to  be 
worthy  coadjutors  of  inquirers  in  the  Old 
World.  Iq  the  volumes  before  us,  Dr.  Mof- 
fat, of  the  historical  school  of  Princeton,  has 
mode  a  not  unsuccessful  essay  to  classify  the 
elements  in  this  department  "that  have  been 
furnished  by  previous  writers.  He  does  not 
profess  to  have  found  his  own  material  ;  for 
that  he  is  indebted  to  the  various  and  protract- 
ed laliours  of  others.  The  breadth  of  the  sub- 
ject, he  says  truly,  is  so  great  that  it  would 
he  utterly  iinpossilile  for  one  man  to  handle 
it  by  digging  his  materials  fof  himself  out  of 
all  the  minea,  Acconiingly,  he  only  claims 
to  have  performed  the  more  modest  part  of 
classifying  and  comparing  facts  already  ascer- 
tained. The  result  is  a  readable  and  "highly- 
interesting  work,  which,  if  it  be  not  distin- 
guished  by  philosophical  width  and  profund- 
ity, or  by  great  wealth  of  erudition,  presents 
in  a  simple  and  intelligible  form  the  leading 
outlines  of  the  ground  plan  of  the  science  of 
religion.  As  the  college  from  which  he 
dates  would  lead  us  to  expei:t,  Dr.  Itlofiat, 
while  handling  his  materials  with  freedom, 
never  ceases  to  manifest  a  spirit  of  reverence 
ill  presence  of  the  series  of  revelations  of  the 
Divine  given  to  us  in  history  and  which  culmi- 
nated in  Christianity.  While  the  unity  of 
doctrines  in  the  most  ancient  religious  sys- 
tems points  back  to  the  simplicity  of  tlie  ear- 
ly faith  of  mankind,  of  which  we  are  told  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  there  is  a  process  of  cor- 
ruption to  be  observed  coutinuully  going  on 
03  we  descend  the  stream  of  time,  and  that  is 
met  only  by  the  new  revelations  of  Himself 
by  which  God  introduced,  as  it  were,  new 
beginnings  to  be  the  fertile  seeds  of  a  now  cre- 
ation in  the  history  of  mankind.  All  the  ' 
sc4ittercd  lines  and  lights  at  lust  converge  in 
the  revelation  of  Him  who  has  brought  life 
and  immortality  to  light  through  the  gospel; 
a  gospel  whicli  is  the  message  of  me  and 
love,  and  not  of  insensibility  and  annihilation, 
like  the  message  of  Buddhism—the  greatest 
of  the  world's  religions  next  to  Christianity, 
We  have  not  space  to  go  further  into  detail; 
but  we  cordially  commend  Dr.  Moffat's  Tol- 
ume.s  as  a  plain  and  simple  handbook  suitable 
for  students  making  their  Grat  essays  in  the 
study  of  the  science  of  religion. 
The   SaUmCh  of  the  Firllt.  being  a  Sequd  U 

^  BihU  Teachlngt  in  Nature.'     By  the  Rev. 

HuQii  Macmillan,  LL.D.,  &c.      Macmil- 

lan  and  Co, 
Oar  Lord'ii_  Three   Baitingi  from   tha   Dmd. 

By    the    Bev,   Hugh    Macuilla:(,  LL.D. 

Glasgow:  James  Mac lehose. 
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Wo  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  dcsigaate  The  other  treatises  are  entitled  '  Judaic 
the  former  of  these  two  volumes  ;  our  firet  Baptism, '  '  Christie  Baptism,'  '  Patristic  Bap- 
impression  iras  that  tlie;  were  suriuons —  tism.'  The;  have  received  tliu  imprimatur 
'liie  Sabbatliof  thcFielda' heiDg  areligious  and  high  npproval  of  the  most  diatiuguishcd 
discourse  on  the  Hebrew  institution  of  the  BiblicaTscholarsin  America,  and  clearly  occd- 
Year  of  Rest;  'Feeding  among  liie  Lilies,'  a  py  far  more  interesting  fields  of  investigation 
vcrycharmingsermon  on  the  presence  and  uses  than  that  of  tlic  volume  before  us. 
of  thebeautifuLinlife  'Tlie^owerot  Asaocia-  j^  Primith^  and  Catholic  Faith  m  BeUtion 
t.on-Tl,eTempleof  theBody,''TlmHar.  to  th«  OhurcK  of  Englnnd.  By  the  Rev. 
rest  Miracle,"  'ITie  True  Des.gn  of  Work,'  u„^,„cn,ER  Wret  Sav.lr,  M.A.,  Rector 
and  '  Lessons  from  the  Llies,'  are  also  aer-  ^  ghilLingford,  Exeter.  Longmai^s. 
mons.  All  the  chapters  hav^  sermon  texts  ,  .  °  '  .  ,  °  ... 
prefixed  to  Ihem,  but  then  we  come  upon  an  ,  1°  *  >e  PT".'^^'''''*.^  eonttoveiT.?  withm 
essay  on  the  Transfiguration,  with  the  title  ^'^  Po'e  ot  the  Church  established  by  law 
Heimwch-Fhih,'  and  a  chapter  entitled  in  England  it  is  refreshing  to  come  acrois  a 
'Cuckoo,'  with  the  text,  'The  voice  said,  work  in  which  every  great  point  mooted  bp- 
Cry,'  &c.,  surely  too  fantastic  to  be  sermons,  ^ween  the  combatants  is  discussed  with  pa- 
Other  chapters  are  dissertations  on  ferns,  pine-  t'<'"':c,  courtesy,  Icarnmg.  and  conscientious- 
cones,  &c.  Our  conclusion  is  tliat  sermons  "ess.  Mr.  Savile  holds  that  the  Reformed 
and  papers  on  natural  phenomena  are  mingled  Church  of  England,  by  her  symbolic  books, 
togetlier,  the  senuons  imbued  will,  the  pur-  ^7  I'^r  articles  and  liturgy,  by  her  greatest 
suits  of  the  naturalist,  and  tlie  essays  not  "na,  »"**  representative  theologians,  w 
without  the  religious  improvements  of  the  Pledged  to  tlie  primitive  Catholic  faith,  in 
preacher.  However  this  may  be,  the  volume,  oistiuct  and  avowed  opposition  to  the  dogma 
like  all  Dr.  Macmillan's  productions,  is  very  and  discipline  of  the  Roman  Communion.  In 
delightful  reading,  and  of  a  special  kind,  sixteen  or  seventeen  chapters,  with  more  or 
Imagination,  natural  science,  and  religious  in-  ess  success,  lie  endeavours  to  in.licate  the 
stniction  are  blended  together  in  a  very  leaJmg  features  of  Scnptural  doctrine,  apos- 
cliarraing  way.  The  other  volume  consists  tolic  precedent,  and  ante-Niccne  deliverances 
of  what  are  avowedly  sermons,— a  series  of  °>i  the  momentous  ipiestions  at  issue;  then 
Sunday  afternoon  discourses,  on  the  three  t"  s''""  "•  «'l'i't  respects  and  to  what  extent 
greatest  of  our  Lord's  miracles.  They  eschew  the  leading  Anglo-Cathohc  writers  have  den- 
deeper  questions  of  science  and  exegesis,  and  ""^d  from  the  primitive  faith,  and  how  im- 
simply  point  religious  and  parabolic  teacliings.  perceptible  is  the  hue  of  demarcation  be- 
'  '^  tween  them  and  the  advocates  of  the  Triden- 
Clatdc  Baptism :  an  Inquiry  into  tltt  meaning  Hae  decrees.  The  volume  is  verv  inslnictive, 
of  the  Tcmd  BoTrrifu,  at  deUrtnmed  by  the  „nd  jn  many  portions  singularly  rich  in  illiis- 
Viage  of  ClattUal  Greek  Writert.  By  tfaiion.  The  arguments  arc  cogently  put, 
James  W.  Dale,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  and  Ihe  conclusions  are  inevitable  that,  with- 
Media  Presbyterian  Church,  Delaware,  in  the  IwMom  of  the  Anglican  Church  there  b 
Fourth  Edition.  Philadelphia:  Rntter  a  powerful  Ultramontane  sectionimssionately 
and  Co.  bent  on  conformity  in  sentiment  and  disci- 
Tliis  is  one  of  a  scries  of  controversial  jillne  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Communion  ; 
treatises  on  the  mode  and  signtlicance  of  bap-  that  there  is  no  discoverable  dififerencc  in 
tism.  With  enonnous  resource  and  most  la-  '  the  real  objective  presence '  taught  by  Dr. 
borious  method,  our  author,  in  the  volume  Pusey,  and  the  doctrine  of  tmnsubstantiation; 
before  us,  investigates  the  classic  meanings  that  in  the  eucharistic  sacrifice,  priestly  abso- 
■of  the  two  words  hapto  and  Jraptiio.  He  then  lulion,  prayers  for  tjic  dead,  &c..  t!ie  modem 
discusses  their  Latin  equivalents  'tingo,'  Catholic  party  have  departed  as  far  as  Rome 
'mei^o,'  and  the  like  ;  and  pursues  the  'Bap-  has  done  from  the  primitive  faith.  Mr.  Sa- 
tist  postulates'  into  all  classic  and  current  vile  rc^'iews  patiently  the  theories  by  which 
usage  of  the  English  words  'dip,'  'dye,'  'im-  '  vestments,'  'incense,'  'lights,'  and  'the 
nierse,' and  comes  gradually,  but  with  ever-  eastward  position' have  been  steadily  rcintro- 
gathering  enthusiasm,  to  his  great  conchi-  dnced  into  the  Church  of  England  in  contrn- 
slon.  In  answer  to  the  main  question.  What  diction  of  her  Parliamentary  constitution, 
is  CLASSIC  BAPTISM  ?  instead  of  the  Baptist  and  in  defiance  of  the  interpretation  given  to 
answers,  'Baptising  is  dipping  and  dipping  the  law  by  the  highest  legal  authority.  He  has 
is  baptising' — '  To  dip,  and  nothing  but  dip,  made  freiiuent  reference  to  the  newspaper 
throttgh  all  Greek  literature,'  he  finally  pro-  controversy  between  Dr.  Liddon  and  Monsig- 
duces  this  answer: — '  Whatever  is  capable  of  nor  Capel,  in  wliich  the  latter  gained  a  trium- 
thoroughly  changing  the  character,  slate,  or  phont  victory  over  the  former,  and  demon- 
condition  of  any  object,  is  capable  of  liuptis-  strated  that  '  the  Ritualistic  clergy  are  unin- 
ing  that  object ;  and  by  such  change  of  char-  teiitionally,  but  none  the  less  assuredly,  dis- 
acter,  state,  or  condition  docs,  in  fact,  bap-  seminating  our  doctrines.'  Ho  has  occumu- 
tise  il»'  Tomcet  the  master  of  thirty  legions  lated  proofs  that  the  gist  of  the  whole  Trac- 
iu  brief  notice,  is  not  to  be  expected.  If  any  tarian  movement  lias  been  to  sliow  that  the 
of  our  rcoderH  wish  an  exhaustive  treatment  difierences  between  the  two  Churches  are 
of  the  meaning  of  a  icorJ,  a]>Bit,  that  is,  entire'  'infinitesimal — the  priesthood  the  same,  tiie 
ly  from  ecclesiastical,  tiicological,  or  cxegcti-  liturgy  virtually  the  same,  aud  the  doctrine 
cat  associations,  let  him  read  the  964  and  the  same.'  He  insists  on  the  vast  gulf  that 
the  xxli.  pages  of  Dr.  Dale.  there  is  between  the  Evangelical  and  lUtualio- 
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tic  systems,  as  evident  in  their  respective  view  ment9  that  gratifies  a  certain  order  of  minds 

of  the  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  parables  do,  far  more  than  the  affirmative 

whom  Dr.  Littledale  regards  us  *  unredeemed  dogmatic  teacliinga  of  Christ  and  His  apostles ; 

villains,'  and  whom  the  Evangelicals  place  and  the  reflex  testimony  to  Christianity  which 

among   *  the  noble  army  of  the  martyrs  of  Lcvitical  institutions  bear  is  sim])ly  irrefra- 

Jesus;'  as  evident  in  their  respective  doctrines  gable.     These  three  volumes,  all  expounding 

of  grace,  in  their  different  handling  of  the  the  vises  and  teachings  of  the  Tabernacle,  are 

mystery  of  the  Godhead,  in  the  relative  esti-  of  different  value.     The  first  of  them  is  by  far 

mate  they  put  upon  the  salvability  and  Chris-  the  most  complete  and  imjwrtant.  The  writer 

tian  character  of  dissentient  men  and  com-  tells  us  that  it  had  been  his  specialty  during 

munities,  and  in  the  method  in  which  they  thirty  years  of  ministerial  life,  and, that  he 

respectively  deal  w^ith  the  constituted  author-  retired  from  the  ministry  some  years  ago  to 

ities  in  Church  and  State.     It  is  an  unspeak-  *  give  himself  wholly  to  a  subject  which  a 

able  consolation  to  some  of  us  that  we  are  not  pastor  can  study  only  at  intervals.'     It  is  an 

personally  or  ecclesiastically  compromised  by  elaborate  exposition  of  the  structure  and  the 

the  utterly  hateful  spirit  of  many  of  the  Rit-  history  of  the  Tabernacle  and  of  its  sjTuboli- 

ualistic  agitators,  nor  forced  by  political  or  cal  significance,  filling  a  volume  of  five  hun- 

economical  fetters  into  a  hypocritical  union  dred  pages,  and  illustrated  by  some  fifty  care- 

with  them.  Such  a  volume  as  this  is  one  of  the  fully-executed  engravings.     Mr.  Atwater  has 

certain  signs  of  the  approaching  disruption  diligently  studied  authorities    ancient    and 

and   disintegration   of    the  cluster  of  sects  modem,  Lund,  Bahr,   Newman,  and  others. 

which,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  still  arrogates  He  is  confident  that  his  *  studies  have  added 

the  title,  dignity,  and  influence  of  the  Church  to  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew  symbolism  ;' 

of  the  nation.  and  it  is  only  just  to  say  that  his  views  arc 

fwJL     A       *  *  J3  n    1    ^  n r>  ^  formed    with    ffreat   care   and    moderation. 

The  AnTuttaUa  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  form-  ^       ,.       9|.         •     i.  i  ^i         -i  i    i      i 

n      '     n  *  *j.    71      *•       7  ffuardinff  himself   asfamst  'the  wild   lawless 

%ng  a  Conciite  Commentary  on  the  Devotional  f       i     -"x       *  ^i      ^       •  i      i  i     it 

o    *        ^  ji    nj       J.    ^  B»     7      J     Tt     4.\  tvpoloffists  of  the  coercion  school.      He  vet 

System  of  the  Church  of  MJnqland,     By  the  .**..«  ,.      i     •*•      i.     i.       i  r  ii 

,/      T   ^- TT... .Tt,y.^^^   -KT  k      n  insists  upon  the  legitimate  typolooy  of  the 

Rev.  John  Hknry  Blunt,  M.A.     Compen-  ,    ,»,  ,    ,v  ^    .i      rr  i  i 

T        ^^'^•  !>•  •   ^  remarkable    symbolism    of    the  Tabernacle, 

dious  Edition.    Rmngtons.  j,;^  ,,^„^  ^,i,f  p^,,3i,iy  ,,e  accepted  as  the 

Mr.  Blunt's  great  work,  of  which  this  is  a  best  authority  on  the  subject, 
cheap  edition,  is  full  of  the  results  of  great        Mr.  Whitfield's  book  follows  in  the  same 

liturgical  scholai-ship,  and  historical  and  anti-  track,  but  with  much  less  of  scholastic  re- 

quarian  research.    Mr.  Blunt  is  a  High  Angli-  search   and  finnness.     Its   chapters  partake 

can,  and  the  historical  conscience  in  him  is  more  of  the  character  of  sermons,  and  run 

not  so  judicial  as  to  bo  imperial  in  its  sway,  largely  into  religious  uses,  and  that  with  but 

He  sees  very  largely  what  he  wishes  to  see,  little   of  critical  discrimination.      3Ien   are 

and  the  historian  of  the  Book  of  Common  slow  to  learn  that  an  interpretation  cannot  be 

Prayer  can  easily  see  anything  he  likes  in  its  justified  by  its  religious  usefulness, 
fluctuating  history  and  irreconcilable   com-        Mr.  Sears  follows  Mr.  Whitfield's  example, 

promises.    .Sacramentarian  principles,  both  of  and   falls  more  helplessly  into  his  mistakes, 

dogma  and  worship,  are  sacred  in  Mr.  Blunt*s  His  chapters  are  preachings  of  a  purely  prac- 

estimation.     When,  therefore,  in  the  Prayer  tical  kind — useful  religiously,  but  worthless 

Book    these    find    expression,   they    are,    of  critically  and  historically, 

course,  magnified  and  exalted  to  supremacy,  xhe  Atonement.     The  Congregational  Lecture 
and  when  Low  Church  principles,  these  are        for  IS?,").     By  R.  W.  Dale,  M.A.     Third 
extenuated    and    subordmated.      That    the         Edition.     Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
Apostolic  Church  used  a  liturgy  is,  of  course,         ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^.j^,^j^  ^^^^  ^j  , 

assumed  as  almost  unquestionable.     The  two       f  .       i  t*-  r  ^r      t^  i  «       i  i         i 

exnrcssioiis   Acts  ii    4'>    *  -  In  the  breakino  of  two  large  editions  of  3Ir.   Dales  able  and 

of^thXe^^^^^^^^  ^^^^"^"^  ^^'^^^"^°  '^  ^^"«^*y  gratifying   as  a 

ot  tiicurcui,    ana       in  praters,    clearly  m-  testimonv  to  the  lecturer's  abilitv  and  to  popu- 

dicate  settled  and  definite  ceremonial  usa^jes.'  ,      •*.'*•    i  •    i  •   i  ^.i  v  i- 

This  is  only  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  assump-  l^'-^J^nterest  m  his  high  theme.     In  compliance 

tion  which  cl/aracterises  the  work  from  be-  ^'.^^  ^  generally  expressed  desire  this  cheap 

ginning  to  end.     Mr.  Blunt  discreetly  omits  edition  is  published.     In  our  next  number  we 

all   reference    to    the    Thirtv-nine    Articles  P"n>08e,  somewhat  at  length,  to  examine  Mr. 

ail  rciercnce    to    tne    iiiirty  nine  .  Articles,  -p  j  ,    treatment  of  his  theme. 

The  value  of  the  book  is  its  great  accumula-  _. 

tion  of  liturgical  information  and  reference.  ^'^^  Expositor.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 

.     .  Cox.     Vol.  II.     Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

History  and  Significance  of  the  Sacred  Taher-        m  ^  „ i      ^  r  i.i     i  -ir         -».     > 

1     /•*!    ir  J  T>     t:^ ,.        -L^     4  The  second  volume  of  the  *  Expositor '  con- 

nacie  of  the  Hebrews.     By  Edwakd  E.  At-  .  •      ^      i     i  i  •      <?  *i     l^-    i.  x^  •  *i 

,„ /      i^vk:«  ^«       1  rr-  i  taius  a  valuable  exegesis  of  the  First  Epistle 

WATEK.     J)ickinson  and  Higham.  *      t^.      .i  i  ^     *i      t   i  4.      #       *  i  -^ 

m     rr  J  J      n  •    *h     7        7   Aiv*-    •  ^  to   Timothy,    read   in  the  light   of   modem 

M.A.     Secley   Jackson,  and  HaHiday.  ^^S::^^'^^SZ:^i^S\SZ^ 
7  he  Gospel  of  the   Tal)ernacle.     By   Robert      r  u  4.1    1     ^1     l>  t*         t       .*  I-  xu 

^-T.«r»/.,.  e*'   „o      T?iiw  4.  Ci-^^T,  „„,i  nr.  of  Ruth,  by  the  Editor;  di.^serttitions  on  the 

Edwakd  hKAiis.     Elliot  Stock  and  Co.  -.^  •  i.i      i.  \i     e  r^\       \       1      «    ^ 

Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches,  by  Professor 

The  interest  excited  in  religious  people  by  Plumptre  ;   together  with  miscellaneous  pa- 

the  typical  provisions  of  the  Jewish  Taberna-  pers,  all  thoroughly  scholarly  and  valuable. 

cle  is  unfailing.     There  is  indeed  a  richness  The  *  Expositor'  is  defining  for  itself  an  im- 

of  suggestion  in  its  multifarious    appoint-  portant  niche,  and  is  filling  it  admirably. 
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Art.  I. — Jonathan  Swift, 

The  Life  of  Jonathan    Swift.     By   John 
FoBSTBR.  Vol.  I.   London :  John  Murray. 

Mb.  Fobster's  long  looked  for  life  of  Swift 
has  at  last  appeared,  and  the  completeness  of 
this,  it«  first  volume,  is  enough  to  console  us 
for  the  delay.  Tlie  life  of  Swift  was  at  first 
written  incompetently  by  Delany  and  Dean 
Swift,  afterwards  hurriedly  by  Johnson  ;  and 
a  whole  mass  of  n^sconceptions,  Repeated 
from  hand  to  hand,  had  to  be  cleared  away 
before  his  character  could  be  reconstructed  as 
it  required  to  be.  Popular  opinion  readily 
accepted  the  rough  and  ready  estimate  of 
Swift  as  one  utterly  dark  and  repulsive  in 
life  and  genius.;  and  where  it  took  the  trou- 
ble to  verify  this  second-hand  estimate,  it 
found  the  estimate  confirmed  by  the  untest- 
ed and  rash  assertions  of  one  after  another 
of  his  biographers.  Mr.  Forster  has  not 
brought  help  before  it  was  greatly  needed, 
and  the  niche  of  English  literary  biography 
which  his  book  will  fill  is  not  less  palpably 
vacant  than  those  which  ho  has  already  so 
ably  occupied.  The  volume  before  us  is 
perhaps  chiefiy  valuable  for  the  mass  of  new 
information-  which  has  been  brought  togeth- 
er either  for  the  testing  or  the  illustration 
of  the  facts  asserted  of  Swift.  We  perhaps 
miss  in  the  narrative  something  of  succinct- 
ness and  of  thorough  digesting  of  the  mat- 
ter ;  and  it  would  be  no  very  high  compli- 
ment to  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Gold- 
smith and  of  the  monograph  on  Defoe  to 
say  that  he  has  here  surpassed  or  even 
equalled  himself.  But  our  knowledge  of 
thiftt  part  of  Swift's  life  which  is  here  chiefly 
dealt  with  is  at  the  best  fragmentary,  and  in 
itself  perhaps  incapable  of  any  very  clear  or 
succinct  narration.     It  is  enough  that  this 
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book  gives  us  for  the  first  time  much  that  is 
of  incalculable  value  for  a  knowledge, of  the 
life  of  Swift,  and  that  to  the  judgment  of 
this  new  material  Mr.  Forster  brings  his  owl 
sound  experience  and  fine  literary  tact. 

Whatever  the  objections  that  an  editor  c 
a  biographer  of  Swift  may  have  to  meet  in 
our  day,  there  is  one  from  which  he  is  pro- 
bably exempt.  He  is  not  likely  to  be  told 
that  the  works  of  Swift  want  interest,  that 
his  genius  has  been  echpsed,  and  that  the 
study  of  his  writings  may  well  be  laid  aside, 
as  not '  entering  necessarily  into  the  institu- 
tion of  a  liberd  education.'  And  yet  some* 
thing  like  this  is  the  verdict  pronounced  by 
Jeffrey  in  his  critique  on  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
edition  of  Swift's  works  in  1816.  He  tells 
us  how  he  remembers  the  time  when  every 
boy  was  set  to  read  Pope,  Swift,  and  Addi- 
son as  regularly  as  Virgil,  Cicero,  and  Ho- 
race ;  when  all  who  had  any  tincture  ,of 
letters  were  familiar  with  their  writings  and 
their  history  ;  and  when  they  and  their  con- 
temporaries were  placed  without  challenge 
at  the  head  of  our  literature.  He  congrat- 
ulates himself  that  this  is  no  longer  the  case, 
and  that  these  writers  have  been  deposed 
from  their  pedestal ;  that  their  genius  has 
been  surpassed,  and  that  they  have  no 
chance  of  recovering  the  supremacy  from 
which  they  have  been  deposed.  The  lan- 
guage in  which  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  them 
is  somewhat  astonishing.  They  were  remark- 
able, he  says,  for  the  fewness  of  their  faults 
rather  than  for  the  greatness  of  their  beau- 
ties. Their  laurels  were  won  by  good  con- 
duct and  discipline,  not  by  enterprising 
boldness  and  native  force.  They  had  no 
pathos,  no  enthusiasm,  no  comprehensive- 
ness, depth,  or  originality  ;  but  were  for  the 
most  part  cold,  timid,  and  superficial.  Their- 
inspiration  is  little  more  than  a  sprightlv  sort 
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of  good  sense.  They  may  pass  well  enough 
for  sensible  and  polite  writers,  but  scarcely 
for  men  of  genius. 

As  we  read  the  estimate  of  the  Edinburgh 
reviewer,  we  feel  that  not  only  does  that  esti- 
mate differ  from  our  own,  but  that  the  stand- 
point from  which  it  is  made  is  one  with 
which  we  are  essentially  out  of  sympathy.- 
The  generation  for  which  Jeffrey  wrote  had 
no  small  share  of  self-complacency,  and  it 
was  a  self-complacency  fortified  by  circum- 
stances. It  was  a  generation  of  "very  consid- 
erable force  and  earnestness,  and  that 
force  and  earnestness  had  a  very  strong 
bias  in  one  particular  direction.  Such 
biassed  force  has  its  advantages,  but  a  wide- 
stretching  sympathy,  or  a  quick  sensibility 
to  the  genius  of  another  age,  is  not  one  of 
these.  What  is  good  in  itself  it  prizes,  but 
it  does  so  to  the  exclusion  of  that  which  an 
■age  possessing  perhaps  less  stringent  charac- 
teristics of  its  own  may  be  ready  to  appreci- 
4ite.  For  us,  rivaliy  has  not  made  apprecia- 
tion impossible.  Our  own  generation  has 
sought  other  objects,  and  achieved  a  bias  in 
a  different  direction  ;  but  while  the  force  of 
literary  genius  may  be  thereby  dulled,  the 
absence  and  hopelessness  of  literary  emula- 
>  tion  may  make  our  criticism  none  the  less 
disinterested.  Our  laurels  are  not  chiefly  won 
in  the  fields  where  we  may  find  Swift  and 
.  Addison  and  their  contemporaries  for  rivals, 
.  and  wa  may  content  ourselves  with  our  pow- 

•  er  of  judging  the  more  calmly  of  the  merits 

•  of  different  competitors.  We  can  no  longer 
J  flatter  ourselves  with  the  complacent  optim- 
lism  upon  which  the  Edinburgh  reviewer 
^-bases  his  judgment  of  literary  progress ;  we 

•  can  no  longer  assent  with  him  to  the  prop- 

•  osition  that  in  literary  taste  every  generation 
is  better  than  its  predecessors.     Instead  of 

•believing  with  him  that  such  taste  *  is  of 
all  faculties  the  one  most  sure  to  advance 
with  time   and   experience,'  we  are   more 

;  likely  to  be  impressed  with  the  extreme 
delicacy  of  its  growth ;  with  the  dangers 
to  which  it  is  exposed  of  being  blinded 
©r    formalized    by   every   twist   and    turn 

•  of  popular  fanaticism  or  previuling  pedan- 
try ;  with  the  likelihood  that  develop- 
ment in  other  directions  may  only  disar- 
range tiie  •  equable  balance,  the  *  sweet  rea- 
sonableness,' as  the  chief  critic  of  our  gene- 
ration has  it,  of  literary  judgment.  What 
the  Edinburgh  reviewer  feels  to  be  *  little 
capricious  fluctuations,'  we  may  often  be  dis- 
posed to  think  serious  aberrations,  and  we 
may  see  in  them  the  loss  of  that  quick  ap- 
preciativeness  which  only  the  stirring  of  a 
new  birth  in  literature  could  restore.  But 
if  we  lose  the  gratification  of  believing  in 
this  comfortable  natural  law  of  progression 


in  literary  taste,  we  escape  the  risk  of  being 
blind  to  the  beauties  of  a  state  of  less  com- 
plete and  perfect  evolution.  We  relinquish 
the  claim  of  rivalry,  but  we  can  solace  our- 
selves with  the  recovery  of  the  power  of  un- 
biassed judgment. 

The  generation  for  which  Jeffrey  wrote 
had  uivdoubtedly  much  reason  for  self-con- 
gratulation. Not  only  were  its  literary  cre- 
ations areat,  but  its  literary  criticism,  too, 
was  keen,  energetic,  and  incisive.  It  fairly 
claimed  a  great  inheritance  of  reawaken^ed 
life,  and  we  need  not  l»e  surprised  if  the 
strength  that  shook  off  slumber  had  little 
delicacy  of  touch  for  the  beauties  which  be- 
longed to  the  state  of  repose.  But  the 
qualities  which  gave  brilliancy  to  its  creations 
and  energy  to  its  criticisms  were  nott  hose  to 
inspire  a  subtle  sympathy.  It  was  a  genera- 
tion which  left*  little  room  for  doubts  and 
waverings,  for  efforts  at  penetrating  mean- 
ing, for  tender  and  careful  searching  after 
hidden  beauties.  It  could  spare  no  time  to 
learn  excuses  for  faults  that  were  apparent 
on  the  surface ;  it  had  a  rough  and  ready 
justice,  which  was  much  more  fit  to  draw 
clear  lines  of  demarcation  between  what  it 
believed  good  and  bad,  than  to  temper  its  con- 
demnation of  that  with  which  it  happened  to 
disagree.  Above  all,  one  vice  tainted  every 
part  of  its  criticism.  Not  only  was  distinc- 
tion of  political  party  piade  the  gauge  of 
literary  merit,  but  all  literary  criticism  was 
steeped  in  the  strong  wine  of  a  political 
creed.  The  Edinburgh  reviewer  turned 
from  a  discussion  on  reform  to  apply,  of  set 
purpose,  all  the  tools  of  his  trade  to  litera- 
ture. He  proceeded  upon  the  same  max- 
ims and  he  set  to  work  in  the  same  way. 
*  Whiggism  is  the  one  god,  and  the  "  Edin- 
burgh Review"  is  its  prophet,'  was  the  foun- 
dation of  his  system,  and  that  system  was 
untroubled  by  any  qualms  or  doubts.  It 
afforded  a  ready  recipe  for  dealing  with  any 
question.  If  a  judgment  on  any  subject 
could  not,  like  that  of  the  German  philoso- 
pher on  the  white  elephant,  be  evolved  by 
the  Edinburgh  reviewer  from  the  depths  of 
his  own  inner  consciousness,  it  vftas  yet  easy 
to  procure  it  from  the  repertory  of  that 
storehouse  of  dogma  whose  key  was  held  by 
his  own  clique.  Whatever  the  brilliancy  of 
its  creation,  whatever  the  energy  of  its  crit- 
icism, the  generation  was  penetrated  to 
the  very  core  with  the  poUtical  spirit, 
and  had  no  very  great  patience  with 
any  other.  The  very  masterpieces  which 
gave  lustre  to  the  age  were  ganged  by 
the  same  criteria,  and  misjudged  with 
the  same  rashness,  until  certain  coincidences 
between  these  and  the  prevailing  spirit  led 
to  their  recognition  on  the  ground  of  such 
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accidental  harmony  rather  than  of  their  in- 
trinsic worth. 

But  if  the  spirit  of  Jeffrey's  generation, 
or  at  least  of  his  section  of  it,  was  above  all 
political,  the  spirit  that  moved  Swift  and  Ad- 
dison was  essentially  literary.  Tlie  one  man 
amongst  all  English  writers  who  was  most 
deeply  affected  by  the  literary  spirit  was 
•Pope,  and  Swift  and  Addison  were  only  one 
step  behind  him.  The  constant  reference  to 
political  questions,  the  prevalence  of  politi- 
cal subjects,  the  bitterness  of  political  con- 
troversy, in  their  writings,  afford  only  super- 
ficial evidence  to  the  contrary.  Accident 
determines  what  a  man  shall  write  about, 
but  it  docs  not  determine  how  he  shall  write. 
To  the  protege  of  Sir  William  Temple  a  fan- 
tastic and  fruitless  controversy  might  divide 
with  politics  the  claims  on  his  attention,  and 
give  the  accidental  bias  to  His  career ;  to  the 
young  aspirant  after  Whig  patronage  the 
victories  of  Marlborough  gave  a  fitting  op- 
portunity to  attract  attention  by  his  *  Cam- 
paign ;'  to  Pope,  the  connections  of  his  own 
intimates  with  political  parties  gave  an  inci- 
dental interest  in  the  Whig  and  Tory  strife ; 
but  none  of  them  had  a  soul  framed  for  po- 
litical discussion,  nor  found  a  sphere  that 
suited  them  in  the  political  arena.  To 
Swift,  party  ^irit  is  the  great^plague-spot 
in  English  life,  for  which  no  bitterness  of 
vituperation  can  be  too  strong,  and  no  im- 
age of  ridicule  too  mean  or  degrading.  It 
is  but  the  dispute  between  high  heels  and 
low  heels,  or  big-endians  and  little-endians, 
over  again.  Just  as  little  in  sympathy  with 
the  accidental  distinctions  of  party  spirit 
was  the  calm  judgment  of  Addison.  They 
can  only  remind  his  worthy  knight  of  his 
schoolboy  adventure,  when  he  was  called  a 
popish  cur  by  one  for  asking  his  way  to  St. 
Anne's  Lane,  and  a  prickeared  cur  by  the 
next  passenger  for  asking  to  be  guided  to 
plain  Anne's  Lane.  *  There  cannot  a  great- 
er judgment,'  goes  on  thij  Spectator,  *  befall 
a  country  than  such  a  dreadful  spirit  of  di- 
vision as  rends  a  government  into  two  dis- 
ti^ict  peoples.' — *  The  influence  is  fatal  both 
to  men's  morals  and  their  understandings ; 
it  sinks  the  virtue  of  a  nation,  and  not  only 
so,  but  destroys  even  common  sense.'  There 
is  something  deeper  than  ordinary  sadness 
in  the  words  with  which  he  speaks  of  a  pe- 
riod of  exaggerated  party  spirit.  *  It  is  very 
unhappy  for  a  man  to  be  born  in  such  a 
stormy  and  tempestuous  season.'  Sq  it  is 
with  Pope  :  his  verdict  on  political  disputes 
is  summed  up  in  the  often -quoted  words : — 

*  For  forms  of  government  let  fools  contest ; 
Whate-er  is  best  administered  is  best.' 

Each  felt,  as  they  could  not  avoid  feeling, 


the  angry  onset  of  the  contending  factions. 
We  cannot  rest  in  contemplation  or  follow 
the  bent  of  bur  own  fancy  amid  the  tumults 
of  the  arena,  however  we  may  despise  the 
object  of  the  dispute  and  the  spirit  of  the 
combatants.  All  three  were  drawn  into  the 
contest :  it  laid  its  fetters  on  their  genius 
and  forced  that  genius  to  do  its  work :  it 
twisted  and  perverted  it,  but  could  not  take 
away  its  distinctive  character.  Swift,  Ad- 
dison, and  Pope  were,  for  their  own  day, 
the  types  and  examples  of  the  purely  litera- 
ry spirit ;  and  wliat  they  were  for  their  own 
day,  they  are  still  more  distinctively  for 
ours.  The  verdict  of  the  Edinburgh  review- 
er on  their  eclipse  and  supercession  is  the 
one-sided  judgment  of  a  man  judging  those 
with  whom  he  has  no  sympathy,  and  finding 
in  the  blindness  of  a  self-assumed  superiority 
ground  for  an  easy  and  systematized  optim- 
ism. Without  shutting  our  eyes  to  his  mer- 
its, we  can  yet  see  the  limitations  of  the?e 
merits,  and  find  room  for  6thers.  Many 
may  be  disposed  to  think  that  *  into  the  in- 
stitution of  a  liberal  education,'  the  study  of 
our  literature  at  all  does  not  *  necessarilv  en- 
ter,'  and  that  other  subjects,  calling  for  more 
technical  ingenuity  and  holding  out  incen- 
tives of  more  practical  expediency,  may 
with  advantage  take  its  place  ;  but  those  of 
us  who  do  believe  in  the  all-embracing  scope 
and  training  implied  in  a  study  of  that  lite- 
rature, and  who  would  not  readily  see  it 
eclipsed  by  the  most  perfect  technical  edu- 
cation or  the  most  complete  discipline  of  the 
observing  faculties,  will  not  be  willing  to 
study  it  in  less  than  its  entirety,  to  look 
upon  it  as  reaching  its  fruition  only  *  in  each 
successive  generation,'  to  seek  in  it  only 
the  qualtics  of  energy  and  *  serious  emotion,' 
or  only  those  of  balanced  judgment,  clear 
and  luminous  exposition,  and  unrivalled  wit. 
The  palm  in  the  former  qualities  we  may 
grant  to  the  generation  in  which  the  Edin- 
burgh reviewer  wrote,  and  for  which  he 
claims  them,  but  they  do  not  bound  the 
range  of  our  English  literature.  *  Serious 
emotion,'  more  perhaps  than  any  other  cha- 
racteristic of  a  literature,  is  apt  to  have  its 
vagaries,  often  fluctuating  and  accidental 
only.  The  same  review  that  contains  Jeff- 
rey's critique  of  Swift,  in  which  he  expresses 
his  firm  trust  in  the  progressing  literal  y 
tast^  of  his  age,  contains  a  rcview^  of  Cole- 
ridge's *  Christabel,'  in  which  the  writer 
speaks  with  a  *  serious  emotion,'  hardly  dis- 
guised under  an  affectedly  flippant  style. 
But  what  is  the  judgment  of  this  writer  for 
an  age  of  *  serious  emotion'  and  advanced 
literary  taste  ?  That  *  the  publication  of 
"  Christabel "  is  one  of  the  most  notable 
pieces  of -impertinence  of  which  the  pre-^s 
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has  lately  been  guilty ' — *  one  of  the  boldest 
experiments  that  has  yet  been  made  on  the 
patience  or  understanding  of  the  public  ! ' — 
*  The  thing  before  us  ("  Christabel ")  is  ut- 
terly destitute  of  value  I'  and  so  on.  If  the 
sure  advance  of  literary  taste,  upon  which 
Jeffrey  congratulates  himself  and  his  gene- 
ration, could  lead  to  such  a  judgment  on 
contemporary  genius,  can  we  wonder  that  it 
should  be  slow  to  recognise  the  distinctive 
merit — so  entirely  different  from  its  own— of 
the  age  of  Addison  and  Swift  and  Pope  ? 
A  limit  in  one  direction  too  often  implies  a 
limit  in  another ;  and  the  judgment  which 
can  find  in  Swift's  genius  only  that  of  *  a 
sensible  and  polite  writer,'  which  can  esti- 
mate him  as  for  the  most  part  *  cold,  timid, 
and  superficial,'  is  so  oddly  constituted,  that 
we  can  hardly  wonder  if  its  Whiggish  *  seri- 
ous emotion  '  fails  to  appreciate  an  emotion 
which,  though  possibly  not  without  serious- 
ness, is,  like  th^t  of  Coleridge,  hardly  so  ex- 
clusively Whiggish  as  its  own* 

Those  who  come  to  Swift  then — and  in 
our  day  it  is  they  who  must  be  his  chief 
readers — as  one  of  the  standard  examples  of 
the  literary  spirit,  are  not  likely  to  find  much 
ground  for  dispute  as  to  the  completeness 
with  which  he  realises  that  spirit.  The  part 
he  took,  by  the  'Battle  of  the  Books,'  in  the 
controvei'sy  between  the  Ancients  and  the 
Moderns,  was  no  doubt  partly  forced  upon  him 
by  the  attitude  of  his  patron.  Sir  William 
Temple.  Temple  had  committed  himself  very 
fatally  indeed  on  the  subject  of  the  Pseudo- 
Phalaris.  In  the  courtly  and  learned  lei- 
sure of  Moor  Park,  Temple  had  ornamented 
his  commonplaces  with  the  fashionable  di- 
lettante scholarship  of  the  day.  lie  had 
imbibed  a  sort  of  aristocratic  respect  for  the 
literature  of  the  dead  languages  as  that 
which  was  closed  to  the  vulgar,  and  open 
only  to  those  whose  life  had  always  been  sur- 
rounded with  intellectual  as  well  as  physical 
appliances.  But  the  depth  and  extent  of 
the  scholarship  which  flattered  the  exclu- 
sivencss  of  the  master  of  Moor  Park  may  be 
gauged  by  his  citing,  as  specially  distinctive 
of  the  spirit  of  antiquity,  the  epistles  ascrib- 
ed to  Phalaris,  and  written  by  some  sophist 
ver}'  likely  a  thousand  years  after  his  day. 
The  mistake  was  speedily  and  not  very  ten- 
derly put  right  Dy  Bentley,  and  it  be- 
hoved Temple  and  Temple's  adherents  to 
muster  all  their  forces  for  the  fight,  to  turn 
off  the  attack  by  an  inroad  into  the  enemy's 
domain.  Thus  came  the  *  Battle  of  the 
Books,'  by  which  Swift  stepped  into  the 
arena,  with  weapons  of  a  finer  temper  and 
with  a  longer  reach  of  ami  than  any  of  his 
fellows  in  the  frav.  The  criticism  was  no 
longer  verbal ;  the  assertions  were  no  longer 


those  of  courtly  [commonplace.  -  Instead  of 
that,  the  whole  contest  was  placed  in  such  a 
light  that  not  to  the  eyes  of  critics  and 
scholars  merely,  but  to  all-  the  risible  facul- 
ties of  human  nature,  Bentley  and  his  adhe- 
rfents  became  ridiculous.     The  vast,  but  pe- 
dantic and  arid,  scholarship  of  Bentley  is  hit 
off  to  perfection  in  the  picture  of  him  as  he 
marches  in  armour,  patched  of  a  thousand 
fragments,  \hat  clangs  loud  and  dry  with 
every  step,  like  the  fall  of  a  sheet  of  lead. 
The  dispute  has  passed  out  of  the  arena  of 
Christ  Church  and  Moor  Park  :  there  is  no 
longer  room  in  it  for  the  schoolboy  conceits 
of  Boyle,  for  the   rasping   scholarship   of 
Bentley,   for  the   courtly  dilettanteism   of 
Temple.     The  defence  of  the  Ancients  is  no 
longer  a   defence   of   aristocratic   learning 
against  popular  and  vernacular  literature  :  it 
has  taken  its  foundation  on  the  broad  basis 
of  humour.     Temple's  need,  no  doubt,  sug- 
gested to  his  dependant  the  assumption  of 
his  defence  ;  but  it  did  not  limit  his  sympa- 
thies, or  assign  his  position  in  the   fight. 
He  is  bound  to  identify  himself  with  Tem- 
ple's mistake  to  some  extent,  and  so  he  de- 
scribes (doubtless  forming  his  own  opinion 
on  the  case  all  the  while)  the  discomfiture 
of  a  scholar^uch  as  Bentley  tjy  a  petit  mai- 
tre  such  as  Boyle ;  yet  he  is  unable  to  re- 
press the  covert  sneer  implied  in  Temple's 
being  caught  with  his  bacic  turned,  and  be- 
ing '  lightly  grazed '  with  Wotton's  shaft 
But  Swift  had  a  larger  share  in  the  dispute 
than  that  of  a  dependant,  however  valuable 
to  his  master  he  might,  as  a  dependant,  be. 
To  us  it  seems  quite  evident  that,  however 
his  advocacy  is  marred  by  his  personalities 
and  distorted  by  the  necessities  of  his  posi- 
tion, his  place  was  naturally  on  the  side  of  the 
Ancients  in  the  dispute.     Stript  of  its  acces- 
sories, that  side  represented  the  protest  against 
the  anarchical  element  in  literature.    It  main- 
tained the  standard  of  classic  taste,  as  opposed 
to  the  erratic  flights  of  overstrained  originali- 
ty. To  Temple  this  might  be  a  defence  of  aris- 
tocratic intellectual  exclusiveness  :  to  Swift 
it  was  the  defence  of  that  on  which  he  fek 
the  very  existence  of  literature,  as  a  great 
force,  to  depend.     That,  with  all  its  varie- 
ties, a  certain  adherence  to  some  classical 
standard,  be  it  ancient  or  modern,  is  neces- 
sary, was  the  first  principle  of  his  creed,  as 
it  is  of  that  of  every  man  impressed  with 
the  literary  spirit.     If  we  fix  upon  the  finest 
passages  in  the  book,  which  are  those  where 
there  is  least  of  personal  reference,  we  shall 
find  that  this  is  precisely  the  point  upon 
which  Swift  insists.     The  Moderns  are  am- 
bitious, but  they  have  a  *  tendency  towards 
their  own  centre.'     Their  short-lived  triumph 
is  marked  *  by  a  strange  confusion  of  place 
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among  all  the  books  in  the  library/  The 
episode  of  the  dispute  between  the  spider — 
with  his  web  carefully  constructed  in  that 
corner  of  the  ceiling  which  he  imagines  to 
bo  the  centre  of  iJie  universe,  its  matenal 
drawn  out  of  his  own  bowels — and  the  boe 
who  chances  by  ill-luck  to  trespass,  to  his 
own  detriment,  amid  the  filthy  mass,  con- 
tains  the  gist  of  the  dispute.  Labour  as  you 
may,  says  the  bee,  after  all  yours  is  merely 
the  *  task  which,  by  a  lazy  contemplation  of 
four  inches  round,  by  an  overweening  pride 
feeding  and  engendering  on  itself,  turns  all 
into  excrement  and  venom,  producing  noth- 
ing at  all  but  flybane  and  a  cobweb.'  What 
you  want  is  the  *  universal  range  which,  with 
long  search,  much  study,  true  judgment,  and 
distmction  of  things,  brings  home  honey  and 
wax.'  These  words  extend  the  range  of  the 
dispute  far  beyond  the  merits  or  defects  of 
this  or  that  Ancient  or  Modern.  They  ap- 
ply not  merely  to  the  fray  between,  Temple 
and  Wotton,  or  Bentlcy  and  Boyle ;  they 
express  the  very  marrow  of  the  tnith  wliich 
literature  must  always  maintain,  that  excel- 
lence depends  not  on  accidental  coincidence 
with  the  taste  of  a  day  or  a  clique,  but  up- 
on permanence  of  duration,  upon  harmony 
with  the  calmest  judgment,  ana,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  *  serious  emotion'  which  even 
the  Edinburgh  reviewer  could  not  achieve. 

It  is  this  predominance  of  the  literary 
spirit  which  gives  to  the  writings  of  Swift 
the  most  characteristic  part  of  the  interest 
they  possess  for  us.  It  is  this  which  res- 
cues them  as  a  whole  from  the  danger  that 
besets  some  amongst  them,  in  the  fact  that 
the  interest  attaching  to  their  subjects  is 
only  a  passing  one.  Swift  does  not  interest 
us  as  the  adnerent  of  Temple  in  a  flimsy 
controversy,  but  because  he  showed  how  lit- 
erary merit  rested  upon  no  maxims  reposing 
in  gremio  magistratHs^  but  upon  the  broad 
lines  that  separate  what  is  sound  from  what 
is  ridiculous  in  all  spheres  and  for  all  times. 
We  are  not  attracted  by  the  political  discus- 
sion in  the  tracts  with  which  he  pierced  the 
only  too  clunky  armour  of  the  Whigs,  or 
strove  to  bolster  up  a  decaying  government, 
and  preserve  them  from  the  ills  of  quarrels 
within  and  discontent  without ;  but  because 
he  was  the  first  to  show  how  political  dis- 
putes could  be  conducted  after  a  literary 
fashion,  and  yet  not  lose  any  practical  force, 
or  be  affected  by  any  of  that  pedantic  spirit 
which,  up  to  his  time,  had  been  held  to  be 
the  cliaracteristic  of  the  literary  politician. 
We  do  not  need  to  accept  his  allegorical 
picture  of  the  religious  attitude  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic,  the  Dissenter,  and  the  Church 
of  England  man  as  just,  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate the  marvellous  genius  of  the  *  Tale  of 


a  Tub :'  what  holds  us  and  commands  our 
admiration  is  the  ease  with  which  the  alle- 
gory succeeds  for  the  time  in  achieving  its 
object,  be  that  what  it  may,  and  in  making 
all  but  its  own  stand  point  seem  utterly  ridic- 
ulous. 

But  although  we  do  not  apprehend  that 
there  is  much  dispute  as  to  the  position  which 
Swift  holds  in  our  literature^  and  the  peculiar 
qualities  that  entitle  him  to  it,  yet  his  is  a 
name  about  which  abundance  of  disputation 
is  likely  to  gather  hereafter,  as  it  has  done 
in  the  past.  Granted,  it  may  be  said,  that 
Swift  was  a  brilliant  exponent  of  the  literary 
spirit,  did  he  employ  that  spirit  well  ?  Was 
it  not  made  the  tool  of  faction,  so  as  to  de- 
grade it  ?  Was  it  not  made  the  vehicle  of 
coarseness  so  intense  as  almost  to  disgust 
people  into  a  reaction  against  that  from 
which  ordinary  and  uneducated,  but  in  this 
case  better  judging,  taste  recoiled  ?  Did  it 
not  covcw  a  spirit  of  hypocrisy,  and  give  a 
permanence  by  literary  excellence  to  that 
which  does  not  really  have  existence  in  the 
human  breast  ?  Was  he  not  false  to  liii 
own  hearty  false  to  his  political  ties,  false  to 
the  religion  he  possessed  ?  And  of  writings 
whose  subject-matter  is  so  composed,  can  any 
literary  excellence  allow  us  to  condone  the 
evil  and  the  untruth  ?  Part  of  the  assumption 
upon  which  this  accusation  is  made  we  may 
admit  to  be  true,  but  we  must  do  even  this 
with  some  .reservations.  It  is  true  that  the 
highest  literary  excellence  is  not  consistent 
with  the  expression  of  that  which  is  delibe- 
rately and  altogether  hypocritical  and  un- 
real. The  most  consummate  art  cannot 
master  or  mould  to  its  purposes  any  but  a 
frenzied  partizan  or  a  blind  disciple  if  it  re- 
fuses to  appeal  to  something  naturally  and 
truly,  however  deplorably  existing  in  the 
human  heart.  It  is  this  want  that  has  bro- 
ken the  force  of  Bolingbroke's  writings,  and 
which,  but  for  the  genius  which  refused,  in 
spite  of  itself,  to  be  tethered  to  insincerity 
by  the  platitudes  of  Bolingbroke,  might  have 
broken  the  force  of  the  *  Essay  on  Man.' 
But  we  must  go  no  further  than  this.  In 
the  first  place  literary  excellence  does  not 
accept  the  limitations  that  may  fitly  be 
placed  upon  us  in  our  social  responsibilities. 
If  what  it  expresses  be  true,  it  nas  fulfilled 
all  we  can  demand  of  it.  We  may  regret 
that  it  expresses  feelings  that  would  be  bet- 
ter veiled,  or  we  may  regret  that  human  na- 
ture is  subject  to  such  feelings  at  all.  We 
may  stand  aghast  at  the  darkness  of 
the  prospect  that  it  opens  to  us ;  we 
may  long  for  some  lighter  influence  to  make 
the  shade  less  deep ;  but  we  cannot  question 
its  truth  because  we  question  its  expediency. 
Be.ndes  this,  we  must  beware  of  tne  stand- 
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point  from  which  we  judge  of  insincerity. 
Before  we  accuse  a  man  of  insincere  acqui- 
escence in  conventionality  or  custom,  we 
must  know  exactly  the  weight  which  that 
convention  and  his  acquiescence  bear  to  him. 
With  his  estimate  of  the  results  of  that  ac- 
quiescence wo  may  disagree  ;  we  may  believe 
him  to  argue  wrongly,  and  we  may  pro- 
nounce his  conduct  to  be  socially  wrong, 
and  productive  of  enormous  evil.  But  we  are 
not  therefore  justified  in  denying  him  the 
merit  of  sincerity,  or  at  least  in  laying  upon 
him  the  accusation  of  a  thorough  insincerity 
permeating  Iiis  whole  life  and  distorting  his 
vision.  But  it  is  only  the  insincerity  that 
permeates  a  man's  whole  spirit  that  can 
affect  him  in  the  sphere  of  literature.  As  a 
member  of  society  a  man  may  have  no  right 
to  put  his  own  interpretation  upon  conven- 
tionalities :  his  acquiescence,  if  insincere, 
may  be  a  political  crime.  But  as  an  author, 
all  we  have  to  ask  is  whether  his  Acquies- 
cence has  so  clouded  his  vision  as  to  leave 
him  without  the  power  of  discerning  wheth- 
er what  he  speaks  comes  from  his  own  heart 
or  no.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
relative  degree  of  moral  guilt  belonging  to 
social  and  literary  insincerity.  We  only  as- 
sert that  they  are  not  identical.  Voltaire 
showed  little  respect  for  any  conventionality 
which  did  not  command  his  acquiescence ; 
yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether  an  undercur- 
rent of  affectation  does  not  more  t>r  less  mar 
the  effect  of  everything  he  has  written. 
Dryden  veered  round  with  every  change  of 
the  political  compass,  and  yet  he  never  lost 
an  honest  grasp  on  what,  in  his  own  erratic 
fashion,  he  believed  for  the  moment  to  be 
true. 

But  besides  this  broad  distinction  which 
must  be  drawn  between  social  and  literary 
insincerity,  there  is  another  consideration  to 
be  met  before  we  can  pronounce  against  the 
truth  and  sincerity  of  any  writer.  We  must 
not  only  know  the  estimate  formed  by  him 
of  the  conventionalities  in  which  he  acqui- 
esced, and  the  degree  to  which  that  acqui- 
escence affected  his  judgment  of  truth 
generally,  but  we  must  also  carefully  weigh 
the  general  tenour  of  his  life.  W^e  must 
seek  for  any  connecting  links  that  may  give 
consistency  to  tliat  which  would  otherwise 
appear  ground  for  a  charge  of  apostasy. 
We  must  examine  the  evidence  for  such 
scandals  as  exist ;  we  must  not  be  blind  to 
palliations ;  we  must  sift  such  facts  as  may 
alter  the  complexion  of  apparently  well-es- 
tablished chaises.  Our  task  is  then  a  double 
one  :  we  have  to  examine  evidence,  and  we 
liave  to  put  an  interpretation,  as  just  as  we 
may,  upon  the  facts  which  that  evidence 
shall  establish. 


The  views  of  Swift's  life  are  various,  but 
may  be  summed*  up  in  not  many  words. 
Let  us  see  how,  when  classified,  they  con- 
trast with  one  another.  Let  us  begin  with 
the  most  repulsive  picture.  Swift,  it  is 
said,  was  born  in  poverty,  and  educated  by 
an  uncle,  to  whom  his  only  return  was  in- 
gratitude and  abuse.  Ue  went  to  college 
only  to  waste  his  time  in  idleness  and  foul 
abuse  of  those  in  authority.  From  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  where  he  took  his  degree 
with  difficulty,  he  was  compelled  to  fly,  ow- 
ing to  rustication.  Thence  he  went  to  Enor- 
land,  where  he  found  an  almost  menial  em- 
ployment in  the  household  of  Sir  AVilliani 
Temple,  in  whose  service  he  ate,  in  rage 
and  silence,  the  bread  of  *  a  beggar  or  a 
lackey.'  Quarrelling  with  his  patron,  he 
left  Moor  Park  for  Ireland,  to  take  orders  ; 
but  finding  Temple's  assistance  necessary,  he 
wrote  a  servile  and  fawning  letter  of  repent- 
ance, which  procured  him  the  service  ho 
wished  for.  Discontented  with  the  dnidjr- 
ery  or  the  tedium  of  a  remote  Irish  parish, 
he  returned  to  Moor  Park,  and  remained 
there  till  Temple's  death.  The  patronage 
he  had  received  from  him  he  returned  in 
words  of  flattery,  as  insincere  as  were  the 
offices  of  literary  hack  which  he  had  before 
performed  for  him  ;  and  the  stifled  hate  and 
scorn  he  nourished  were  allowed  to  appear 
only  in  secret,  and  as  it  were  by  stealth. 
Disappouited  in  schemes  of  ambition  in 
England,  he  left  for. Ireland,  where  he  set- 
tled in  a  new  and  somewhat  more  lucrative 
charge.  To  amuse  his  leisure  he  invited  to 
reside  in  Ireland  a  young  woman  who  had 
been,  like  himself,  a  dependant  on  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple's  bounty,  and  whose  heart  he 
had  stolen,  while  he  had  the  opportunity,  at 
Moor  Park,  but  stolen  only  that  he  might 
keep  it  in  a  galling  and  exasperating  bond- 
age till  she  sank  to  the  grave.  He  returned 
only  to  become  a  political  renegade  and  the 
tool  of  those  whose  patronage,  or  promises 
of  patronage,  had  attracted  his  ambition,  or 
whose  friendship  flattered  his  toadying  pro- 
pensities. While  their  triumph  lasted,  he 
bullied  and  browbeat  and  toadied  :  when  it 
came  to  an  abrupt  conclusion  he  retired  to 
Ireland,  *  nursing  his  wrath  to  keep  it  warm,' 
a  pitiable  object  of  baffled  greed  and  ambi- 
tion, requiting  mankind  for  their  neglect  of 
his  claims  by  hounding  on  rebellion  and  by 
outraging  decency — an  apostate  to  religion, 
to  morality,  to  his  country,  to  his  friends. 
Before  his  life  came  to  an  end  the  dark- 
ness closed  in  on  an  intellect  which  bad 
been  a  prey  to  unsated  anger,  passion,  and 
disappointment,  and  his  death  was  n  fitting 
moral  for  such  a  tale. 

Vulgar  deception  and    hypocrisy,   com- 
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monplace  scepticism^  political  apostasy  of  the 
kind  which  the  weakest  and  most  slavish  of 
the  tools  of  Harley  or  of  Walpole  might 
have  practised,  are  thus  charged  upon  Swift 
This,  in  some  places  word  for  word,  is  the 
glib  verdiot  of  the  Edinburgh  reviewer.  \It 
is  confirmed  by  some  phrases  erf  careless 
rhetoric  in  which  Macaulay  indulges  in  his 
essay  on  Temple.  At  the  very  outset  we 
may  say  that  some  of  these  charges  had  no 
assignable  basis  whatever,  while  the  falsity 
of  most  of  the  remainder  has  now  been 
abundantly  proved  by  Mr.  Forster.  Misfor- 
tune, doubtless,  was  prepared  for  Swift  be- 
fore his  birth ;  his  father  had  died  seven 
months  before.  The  widow  was  left  with 
two  children ;  but  in  spite  of  wealthy  and 
influential  connections  on  both  sides,  Jona- 
than'and  Abigail  Swift  had  not  been  able  to 
make  provision  during  their  brief  married 
life  for  the  future.  The  churlish  charity  of 
his  uncle  Godwin,  which  grudged  what,  no 
doubt,  he  found  it  impossible  with  decenoy 
to  withhold  from  his  brother's  widow,  Was 
certmnly  resented  by  Swift ;  but  what  was 
given  him, kindly  from  the  lesser  resources  of 
another  uncle  he  repaid  by  abundant  grati- 
tude. The  story  of  his  college  career  is 
nonsense ;  that  of  his  seryice  with  Temple, 
and  its  terms,  exaggeration  run  mad.  On 
Temple's  death  he  expresses  himself  in  the 
conventional  terms  of  a  decent  sorrow ;  he 
performs  dutifully  the  thankless  task  of  edit- 
ing the  works  of  his  patron,  which  no  one 
would  read,  or,  at  least,  whose  readers  would 
not  buy  them.  But  in  the  freedom  of  pri- 
vate correspondence  he  does  not  conceal  the 
fact  that  Temple  was  not  a  little  prosy  and 
pompous,  and  that  at  times  he  had  had  hard 
work  to  bear  with  his  humours.  He  had 
known  and  taught  Esther  Johnson  when  an 
infant ;  she  had  learned  to  admire,  and  had 
grown  up  to  love  him  ;  and  what  their  rela- 
tion implied  she,  open-eyed,  accepted. 
For  his  political  career  we  shall  put  forward 
an  entirely  different  explanation,  and  one 
for  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  impute  to 
him  any  ignoble  or  selfish  motive.  His  mis- 
anthropy, modified  and  tested  in  the  light 
of  well-established  facts,  will  be  found  to 
wear  an  entirely  different  complexion.  But 
the  Edinburgh  reviewer  not  only  rests  his 
estimate  upon  what  is  false  and  exaggerated  ; 
he  never  seems  to  have  paused  to  ask  him- 
self if  what  he  assumed  was  even  likely  or 
probable  in  itself — never  to  have  allowed 
his  imagination  to  draw  a  picture  of  Swift 
as  he  was,  or  even  as  he  might  have  been. 

The  picture  Johnson  gives  us,  although  it 
is  drawn  with  little  sympathy,  is  yet  far  dif- 
ferent from  this.  He  sees  nothing  very 
blamabie  in  his  conduct,  either  as  a  politi- 


tdX  partisan  or  as  a  clergyman.  It  is  only 
in  the  slighter  points  that  he  seems  to  bear 
heavily  on  him.  "His  criticism  shows  not 
the  rancour  of  one  determined  to  see  noth- 
ing good,  but  the  impatience  of  one  who 
sees  flaws  with  which  he  has,  or  fancies  he 
has,  no  sympathy.  Swift's  parsimony  in 
money  matters,  his  uncouthness  or  brusque- 
ness  of  manner,  his  whims  and  fancies,  his 
rather  ostentatious  display  of  that  arrogance 
to  the  great  which  may  easily  cover  a  not 
very  dignified  self-gratulation  on  their 
intercourse — these  are  the  foibles  rather 
than  the  vices  for  which  Johnson  has  least 
patience.  Perhaps  it  was  that  he  felt  in  him- 
self something  akin  to  them,  and  in  the  very 
nervousness  of  his  determination  to  avoid 
them,  viewed  them  with  the  greater  dislike.* 

The  very  resemblance  which,  as  Scott  re- 
marks, Johnson  bore  to  Swift  in  *  morbid 
temperament,  political  opinions,  and  habits  of 
domination  in  society,'  might  help  to  stim- 
ulate his  impatience  with  foibles  so  akin 
to  his  own.  But  Johnson  does  not  appear 
to  stoop  to  the  vulgarity  of  making  the  tales 
of  slander  appear  the  history  of  a  life,  or  for- 
get the  awe  due  to  misfortune  by  gibing  at 
the  tortures  of  genius. 

Another  view  is  that  which  we  find  with- 
in bounds  in  Thackeray,  and  exaggerated  in 
M.  Taine's  History  of  English  Literature. 
With  the  former  it  occurs  in  an  estimate  of 
Swift  as  a  man  ;  and  perhaps  in  a  sketch 
professing  only  to  catch  the  salient  points 
of  character,  for  presentation  to  the  audi- 
ence at  a  lecture,  it  is  as  true  as  any  other. 
With  M.  Taine  it  becomes  the  basis  of  a 
literary  criticism,  the  soundness  of  which  it 
irretrievably  perverts.  In  the  picturesque 
but  lurid  glare  that  he  throws  round  Swift, 
M.  Taine  reads  all  his  works,  which  wear  to 
him  the  aspect,  not  of  specimens  of  consum- 
mate literary  art,  as  we  have  been  wont  to 
regard  them,  but  of  the  careless  and  disjoint- 
ed utterances  of  a  sort  of  devil-inspired 
misanthropy.  It  is  strange  that  the  quick 
tact  of  a  Frenchman  did  not  save  M.  Taine 

#  *  Johnson  bears  heavily  on  Swift  'in  little 
things.  The  story  of  a  college  career,  in  many 
respects  so  like  his  own,  he  exaggerates.  He 
sees  the  evident  motive  of  Swift  in  lodging  in 
the  commonest  inns  that  of  '  surveying  human 
life  through  all  its  varieties ;'  but  he  cannot 
deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  hazarding  the 
guess  that  it  may  have  been  from  '  a  passion 
deep  fixed  in  his  heart,  the  love  of  a  shilling.' 
He  omits  to  record  the  common  story  of  Swift's 
education  to  parsimony.  He  records  the  charge 
of  plagiarism  brought  against  the '  Battle  of  the 
Books,'  as  borrowed  from  avolumeof  Coutray's. 
whose  title  he  quotes  quite  inaccurately,  and  of 
whose  contents  Mr.  Forster's  knowledge  of  the 
original  enables  him  to  show  that  he  (Johnson) 
was  entirely  ignorant. 
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from  the  Indicrous  disproportion  of  the 
opening  words  of  his  sketch  to  the  super- 
stractnre  he  raises  upon  them.  He  descnbes 
the  common,  but — as  Mr,  Forster  shows — 
mistaken  view  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  Swift  took  his  degree.  The  degree 
was  taken  speciali  gratid ;  and  this  Swift 
himself  interprets,  perhaps  partly  as  a  joke, 
partly  with  the  common  affectation  of  youth- 
ful idleness,  to  mean  that  which  in  Oxford 
phrase  would  be,  *  He  only  just  got  through.' 
But  at  its  worst,  granting  that  Swift  hardly 
felt  a  deep  sympathy  with  the  studies  in 
vogue  at  Trinity  College,  and  did  not  bear 
in  his  college  career  the  character  of  a  very 
exemplary  student,  it  seems  a  circumstance 
hardly  capable  of  preparing  us  for  a  crash 
of  stage  thunder  like  to  is  : — 

*  This  was  his  first  humiliation  and  his  first 
rebellion.  His  whole  life  was  like  this  mo- 
ment, overwhelmed  and  made  wretched  by  sor- 
rows and  hatred.  To  what  excess  they  rose, 
his  portrait  and  his  history  can  show.  He 
had  an  exaggerated  and  terrible  pride,  and 
made  the  haughtines's  of  the  most  powerful 
ministers  and*  most  mighty  lords  bend  be- 
neath his  arrogance.' 

All  this  may  be  true,  we  are  tempted  to 
reply ;  but  before  assenting  to  it  we  should 
like  to  hear  something  worse  than  the  story 
of  a  boy  of  eighteen  finding  himself  trou- 
bled by  a  little  irksome  labour  in  taking  his 
degree,  even  if  the  story  itself  had  any  good 
foundation.  Whatever  the  specialis  pratid 
involved,  it  did  not  prevent  Temple  at  a 
later  day  from  recommending  Swift  as  a 
Fellow  of  the  College,  which  was  granted. 
Indeed,  both  the  story  and  the  use  that  has 
been  made  of  it  illustrate  admirably  the 
fashion  after  which  most  of  those  who  have 
written  about  Swift  have  chosen  to  deal  with 
him.  Assertions  have  seldom  been  tested, 
and  little  judgment  has  been  shown  in  the 
inferences  which  have  been  drawn  from  them. 
These  writers  have  pictured  to  themselves  a 
roan  whose  whole  nature  was  a  compound 
of  gloom  and  rage  and  distempered  passion  ; 
at  war  with  human  nature,  trampling  on  all 
that  others  revere,  and  making  a  boast  o{ 
doing  so  ;  and  what  they  have  found  incon- 
sistent with  the  picture  they  have  readily 
slurred  over.  Let  us  take  one  or  two  instan- 
ces of  this.  We  might  imagine  that  few 
could  read  the  Journal  to  Stella  without  feel- 
ing that  here  at  least  the  misanthrope  can 
smile,  the  gloom  break,  and  the  universal 
rage  be  for  a  time  at  least  lulled  to  rest. 
But  hear  M.  Taine.  *  Swift  in  his  gaiety  is 
always  tragical ;  nothing  unbends  him  ;  even 
when  he  serves,  he  pains  you.  In  his  Jour- 
nal to  Stella  there  is  a  sort  of  imperious  aus- 
terity ;  his  'compliments  arc  those  of  a  mas. 


ter  to  a  child.'  M.  Taine,  we  fancy,  is  the 
first  who  has  felt  them  so.  Again,  in  the 
*  Modest  Proposal  for  preventing  the  chil- 
dren of  the  popr  in  Ireland  from  becoming 
a  burden  on  their  parents  and  their  country, 
and  for  making  them  beneficial  t<^ the  pub- 
lic,' in  which  Swift  with  mock  solemnity  ad- 
vocates the  eating  of  them,  we  should  have 
thought  that  only  the  lighter  side  of  his  hu- 
mour was  shown.  The  paper  is  not  per- 
haps quite  in  the  present  taste  ;  its  illustra- 
tions are  free,  and  its  language  is  not  always 
that  of  the  drawing-room  of  to-day.  We 
might  imagine  some  very  weak  and  prosaic 
mother  finding  the  recipe  very,  very  wick- 
ed, and  thinking  the  dean  a  sad,  sarcastic, 
dangerous  writer,  and  one  who  slionld  cer- 
tainly never  be  made  a  bishop.  But  that  a 
critic  of  M.  Taine's  acuteness  should  gravely 
argue  that  it  gives  evidence  of  a  deep-rooted 
melancholy ;  should  call  it  *  the  last  effort 
of  his  despair  and  his  genius ;'  should  find 
in  it  *  a  cry  of  anguish '  deeper  than  any  in 
literature,  appears  hardly  credible.  The  self- 
conscious  strut  of  a  mock  solemnity  is  never 
for  a  moment  absent.  The  outside  gravity 
of  tone  is  only  preserved  enough  to  keep  the 
humour ;  it  is  never  for  a  moment  allowed 
to  become  real.  In  others  of  Swift's  treat- 
ises we  see  the  ever-recurring  gleam  of  a  real 
and  not  merely  an  assumed  hate  and  anger ; 
we  have  glimpses  of  a  gloom  and  melan- 
choly so  far-reaehing  that  tUoy  strike  home ; 
but  this  one,  chosen  bv  M.  Taine  to  illns- 
trate  his  theory  of  Swift  as  a  despairing 
misanthrope,  appears  to  us  of  all  the  most 
free  from  these  darker  traits.  The  language, 
which  studiously  reproduces  the  pained  but 
comic  earnestness  of  a  butcher  or  ham-curer 
recommending  his  wares,  is  the  very  essence 
of  humour.  The  joke  may  be  ill-chosen,  and 
the  miseries  of  the  Irish  were  no  very  fitting 
subject  for  their  idol's  laughter ;  but  a  joke  it 
certainly  was,  and  we  can  most  easily  account 
for  it  as  a  laugh  for  once  at  the  expense  of 
the  Irish,  whose  lavish  worship  Swift  never 
accepted  with  more  than  half -jocular  scorn. 
That  there  are  vast  depths  of  melancholy  in 
Swift's  character  and  in  his  literary  genius, 
we  do  not  for  a  moment  deny.  That  the 
picture  of  human  nature  which  he  himself 
sees,  and  to  which  he  opens  our  eyes,  is  often 
one  of  awful  gloom ;  that  there  are  parts 
of  his  history  which  can  only  be  explained 
through  some  terrible  mystery,  and  that  that 
mystery  affected  his  genius,  we  readily 
agree.  But  there  arc  few  days  so  black  that 
they  show  no  rifts  in  the  clouds,  and  the 
blue  beyond  is  softer  than  the  clouds,  and 
yet  more  enduring  and  more  real  than  they. 
In  Swift's  horizon  the  clouds  were  thick  and 
dense,  but  they  were  often  opened  to  a  very 
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clear  and  very  tender  light.  The  picture  given 
us  by  M.  Taine  is  a  very  powerful  one.  He 
draws  in  vigorous  touches  a  whole  chajnbcr 
of  the  human  mind  which  Swift,  perhaps 
more  than  any  one  else,  explored.  But 
when  he  bids  us  believe  that  Swift  dwelt 
for  ever  in  that  chamber  himself,  we  must 
refuse  him  our  belief.  The  human  brain  is 
not  strong  enough,  the  human,  heart  is  not 
tough  enough  ti)  breathe  that  atmosphere 
without  rest  and  witliout  change.  To  ask 
us  to  believe  that  Swift's  character  was 
summed  up  in  those  few  lurid  strokes,  is  to 
bid  us  accept  a  figment  of  imagination  for  a 
reality,  an  abstract  of  one  side  of  human 
nature  for  a  real  man  ;  it  is  to  call  upon  us 
to  acquiesce  in  an  account  to  which  neither 
the  facts  of  Swift's  life  nor  the  characteristics 
of  his  writings  give  credibility. 

In  his  first  volume  Mr.  Forster  does  not  give, 
as  indeed  it  was  not  fitting  that  he  should, 
a  general  estimate  of  Swift's  character.  But 
he  lets  us  see  quite  enough  of  his  method  of 
testing  facts,  and  of  his  manner  of  drawing 
inferences  from  them,  to  indicate  in  what 
direction  his  estimate  will  lie.  *  The  graver 
time '  in  Swift's  life,  as  Mr.  Forster  well  calls 
it,  hardly  falls  at  all  within  the  period  dealt 
with  in  this  volume.  The  volume  ends 
with  the  beginning  of  1711,  when  Swift 
was  still  rising  in  the  political  world,  when 
he  was  the  chosen  confidant  of  the  ministry, 
and  ail  but  a  cabinet  minister  without  office. 
It  leiives  to  be  still  dealt  with  the  fall  of  the 
ministry  to  which  he  had  linked  his  for- 
tunes, and  the  disappointment  of  his  own 
hopes.  There  is  still  the  long  exile — for 
such  he  held  it — in  Ireland,  and  the  dark 
story  of  his  love  and  its  ending.  Wc  have 
still  to  see  him  the  idol  of  the  nation  that 
was  his  only  by  accident  of  birth,  and  whose 
defence  he  assumed  by  little  more  than  the 
accident  of  opportunity.  Tlie  pay  for  that 
defence  was  an  unquestioning  worship  which 
hardly  any  other  nation  could  have  render- 
ed, and  which  grew  no  colder  by  the  insult- 
ing scorn  with  which  it  was  received.  Mr. 
Forster  has  hot  yet  had  to  review  the  work 
of  greatest  range  that  perhaps  Swift  ever 
wrote,  in  which  his  satire  was  no  longer 
against  a  certain  literary  clique,  or  against 
certain  religious  vagaries,  but  against  human 
nature  itself.  The  Travels  of  Gulliver  were 
not  published  till  fifteen  years  after  the  date 
at  which  Mr.  Forster  leaves  us.  The  most 
distinctive  parts  of  Swift's  life,  therefore,  in 
each  direction — the  cloud  that  deepens  round 
the  story  of  Stella  near  her  death,  the  pe- 
riod of  his  most  concentrated  and  sustained 
political  eSort,  and  the  publication  of  the 
book  in  which  he  has  penetrated  most  deep- 
ly into  the  dark  places  of  the  human  mind — 


are  left  untouched.  But  the  groundwork  for 
that  graver  time  is  here  laid.  The  circum- 
stances of  Swift's  early  life  are  investigated, 
and  the  exagflrerations  and  mistakes  that 
have  prevailed  regarding  it  are  dispelled. 
We  see  him,  not  as  he  might  have  been  had 
he  fulfilled  .the  lurid  imagination  of  some 
of  his  biographers,  but  as  he  actually  was. 
And  though  Mr.  Foj-ster  has  here  ^iven  us 
no  comprehensive  summary  of  his  judg- 
ment  on  Swift,  yet  wo  have  enough  to  ena- 
ble us  to  conjecture  more.  That  Swift  had 
neither  an  unkindly  nature  nor  an  unkindly 
introduction  to  the  wider  spheres  of  life,  he 
is  at  some  pains  to  show.  He  is  the  first  to 
give  prominence  to  the  character  of  Swift's 
mother,  and  to  show  that  in  her  there  was 
no  exception  to  the  common  rule  that  the 
mothers  of  great  men  are  often  women  of 
marked  ability  and  force.  IJe  describes 
Swift's  life  with  Sir  William  Temple,  and 
shows  that  neither  his  continuance  there, 
argued  so  much  servility,  nor  his  abandon- 
ment of  the  post  so  much  angry  discontent 
and  repining,  as  has  often  been  supposed. 
He  shows  how  he  refrained  from  entering  the 
Church  till  certain  scniples  were  removed,  and 
upholds  his  sincerity  to  her  cause  after  he  had 
entered  her  service.  He  shows  how  his  first 
step  into  the  arena  of  political  controversy 
did  not  commit  him  to  such  personal  attach, 
ment  to  and  admiration  of  the  Whig  leaders 
as  might  make  his  subsequent  desertion  of 
them  involve  the  deep  political  apostasy 
which  has  sometimes  been  attributed  to  him. 
He  shows  how  his  change  of  sides  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  grave  doubt  of  the  wisdom  of 
prolonging  the  war,  as  the  AVhigs  were  do- 
ing ;  and  that  when  the  change  was  made, 
the  less  purely  national  interests  that  guided 
him  were  those  that  belonged  to  the  cause 
of  the  Church  he  served  rather  than  such  as 
were  selfishly  his  own.  He  sliows  that  the 
friendship  for  Harley  and  St  John  which  he 
cultivated  was  neither  prompted  entirely  by 
the  gratification  given  to  his  pride  and  vani- 
ty, nor  wanting  altogether  in  an  object  wor- 
tny  his  pursuit  from  motives  of  higher  sym- 
pathy. He  shows  how  slowly,  and  as  it 
were  rather  by  the  exigency  of  party  than 
from  any  wish  of  the  men  themselves,  the 
friendship  between  Swift  and  Addison  was 
drawn  asunder.  He  touches,  too,  upon  the 
early  phase  of  Swift's  connection  with  Esther 
Johnson.  He  has  shown  us  already  how 
Swift  was  not  unlike  other  young  men  in 
that  boyish  attachment  that  means  nothing 
but  shows  no  unkindly  heart.  His  mother's 
fears  of  an  unwise  marriage  were  apparently 
aroused,  but  Swift's  sound  sense  put  ah  end 
to  all  such  apprehensions.  A  more  serious 
attachment  was  made  the  occasion  of  much 
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impaiisionGd  langtiage  ;  but  it,  too,  died  out,  in  the  early  stages  may  at  least  serve  to  set 

whether  l>y  ticglect  un  the  part  of  the  lady,  ns  on  the  right  road. 

or  by  '  the  expulsive  power  of  a  new  affec-  The  firat  question  that  arisea  about  Swift 
tion,  because  by  tiiis  time  that  attachment  is  one  to  which  much  importance  has  been 
for  Esther  Johnson,  whom  he  had  firat  known  attached,  vb.,  how  far  ho  adhered  to  tlie  re- 
and  tanght  as  a  child  of  seven  or  eight  in  ligious  opinions  professed  by  him  as  a  cler- 
SirWilliam  Temple's  house, wasformed.  It  gyman  of  the  Church  of  England.  On  the 
vaa  an  attaehment  which  lasted  tJU  his  one  Iiand  it  has  been  asserted  that  his 
death.  From  about  his  thirtieth  year  St«lla  whole  life  was  one  unbrolien  hypocrisy  ; 
was  Swift's  type  of  all  women.  Of  the  that  he  was,  as  Thackeray  puts  it,  strangled 
dfU'ker  clouds  that  passed  over  the  story  at  a  in  bis  bands  and  poisoned  by  his  cassock, 
later  day,  Mr.  Forster  has  now  nothing  to  say.  which  was  to  bim  a  sort  of  Nessus-shirt. 
But  he  does  give  us  so  far  his  view  of  "that  On  the  other  hand  much  has  been  said  to 
connection,  and  in  doing  so,  to  a  certain  show  that  Swift  reverently  held  the  dogmas 
degree,  is  forced  to  anticipate.  To  the  be-  which  he  professed,  and  having  entered  the 
lief  that  there  never  was,  according  to  the  Church,  after  carefully  overlooking  his  posi- 
inuch-disputed  story,  any  marriage,  Mr.  tion,  devoted  himself  to  the  maintenance  of 
Forster  distinctly  states  that  he  adheres  ;  her  creed.  It  requires  no  deep  search  into 
but  as  his  narrative  lias  not  reached  the  year  Swift's  writing  to  discover  both  themes  and 
to  which  tradition  fiies  the  marriage,  if  it  treatment  likely  to  shock  the  religious  feel- 
took  place,  he  is  not  called  upon  as  yet  to  ings  of  most  of  mankind.  Bat,  on  the  oth- 
give  us  all  the  evidence  for  such  a  belief,  er  hand,  he  has  in  more  than  one  treatise 
But  with  regard  to  the  whole  relation  be-  brought  the  whole  weight  of  his  sarcasm  to 
tween  Swift  and  Stella  Mr.  Forster  is  very  bear  upon  the  profession  of  scepticism  and 
clear.  atheism ;  and  for  those  who  ventured  to 
'  The  limits  as  to  their  intercourse  expressed  dissent  from  the  discipline  or  doctrine  of  bis 
by  him,  if  not  before  known  to  her,  sfie  had  own  Church  lie  professed  a  genuine  hatred, 
now(whenhcrresidenceinIrelandbegan)beeii  and  forcibly  attacked  the  weak  points  in 
made  aware  of,  and  it  is  not  open  to  us  to  their  position.  lie  wrote  a  scheme  for  the 
question  that  she  accepted  it  With  its  plainly  advancement  of  religion,  of  which  it  was 
implied  conditions  of  Aflection,  not  Desire.  Mid  that  the  author  was  a  man  acquainted 
The  words,;  mall  other  eyes  but  mine, 'have  „;ti,  ^^^^  „^„|,,  ^^o  would  go  to  heaven 
a  touchmc  siemficance.  In  all  other  eyes  but  .,,  ,  t>^.  .  i_.L  ■. 
hie  time  would  take  from  her  lust«  ;  her  "^t*>,/  ™T^  S""^  g^»««-  ^"^  "}  ^"^^  " 
charms  would  fade ;  but  to  him,  through  woold  perhaps  be  more  reasonable  to  ask 
womanhood  as  in  girlhood,  she  would  continue  whether  Swift  deserves  or  would  have  rc- 
the  same.  For  what  she  was  surrendering,  garded  cither  the  praise  of  common  ortho- 
then,  she  knew  the  equivalent;  and  this,  ^-  dpxy  or  the  blame  of  vulgar  scepticism, 
most  wholly  overlooked  in  other  biographies,  ( Swift's,'  says  Thackeray,  '  was  a  reverent, 
will  bo  found  in  the  .present  to  fill  a  large  ^^s  a  pious  spirit,  because  Swift  could  love 

P'-tS*-..""  "^'Z^-  ^"?  "'^.-^'^ ^     ■T^'"  K  1  «»d  Pm>'  and,  we  might  add,  could  think. 

with  too  much  mdignation  and  pitv.    Not  ,r\.      t                   i            ri.it-      *_ 

with  what  depresses  or  degrades,  tut  rather  Th'is  far  we  may  know  of  his  relation  to  re. 

with  wliat  consoles  and  exalts,  wo  may  asao-  "K"*"  'f  '^s  simplest  form.     But  who  shall 

ciate  such    a    lite.      Tliis  joung  friendless  decide  what  was  the  binding  force  on  Swift's 

^rl,  of  mean  birth  and  small  fortune,  chose  conscience  of  the  doctrines  of  the  English 

to  play  no  common  part  in  the  world;  add  it  Church,  held,  as  he  saw  them  held,  by  the 

was  not  a  sorrowful  destiny,  either  tor  her  life  bnjt  of  ^he  clergy  of  his  day  I     The  Church 

or  her  memoT-,  to  be  the  Star  to  such  a  man  „„  ^^  ]^.      J'^^  i,j,  eon  temporaries,  far 

as  Swift,  the  Stella  to  even  such  an  Aatrophol.'  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^;^^.^.^^^  corporation  than  of  a  ro- 

Upon  such  a  theory  n.s  this,  little  remains  ligioua  body.     Such  had  been  the  effect  of 

of  that  charge  of  being '  the  destroyer  of  the  a  century  of  political  attitudinising,  such  \he 

women  that  loved  him,'  which  has  been  so  outcome  of  the  alliance  struck  first  between 

often  and  so  lightly  brought  against  Swift  James  I.  and  the  High  Church  party.     We 

Thus,  although  Mr.  Forster  has  not  yet  are  not  concerned  to  defend  or  to  diacnaa  the 

had  to  deal  with  those  parts  of  Swift's  life  poUcy   of    such    an    establishment :    it    is 

which  liave  been  the  chief  stumbling-blocks  enough  to  point  out  the  character  it  bore, 

to  his  biographere,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  the  and  tne  way  in  which  that  character  loosen- 

character  of  liis  verdict  on  these  will  bo.  ed  its  bold  on  the  consciences  of  thinking 

Tliey  may  well  be  stript  of  much  exaggera-  men.     Swift  attacked   the   Diasentera,  but 

tion,  and  from  wliat  remuns  inferences  by  no  rather  because  of  what  he  saw  in  them  that 

means  fatal  to  Swift's  honour  and  honesty  outraged  deconim  or  common  sense  than  be- 

may  be  drawn.     For  an  estimate   of  the  cause  he  was  speculatively  opposed  to  their 

whole  of  Swift's  life,  Mr..Porster's  guidance  tenets.    In  the  '  Tale  of  a  Tab'  he  is  not 
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conceiTiedi  to  consider  the  grounds  of  Jack's 
action  :  he  errs,  as  Peter  errs,  in  'not  hold- 
ing to  the  golden  mean  that  Martin  chooses, 
a  mean  so  consonant  with  common  sense,  so 
politically  convenient.  *  The  want  of  a  be- 
lief is  a  defect  which  ought  to  be  concealed,' 
he  plainly  says,  *  when  it  cannot  be  over- 
come.' He  defends  the  Christian  religion, 
but  it  is  from  a  contempt  for  thie  vulgar  and 
blatant  fonus  of  popular  infidelity,  in  all  its 
utter  vanity  and  misconception,- rather  than 
from  a  sincere  feelins:  for  the  doctrine  he 
defends.  It  was  the  wretched  weakness,  the 
inflated  conceit,  the  inherent  cowardice  that 
this  infidelity  covered,  which  stung  his  sar- 
casm. It  is  only  a  varied  form  of  conven- 
tional religious  hypocrisy,  and  for  both  Swift 
feels  a  consmninir  hatred.  In  the  True  and 
Faithful  Narrative,*  the  lady  who  in  her 
consternation  sends  for  the  prophet  Whis- 
ton,  although  she  had  before  *  been  addicted 
to  all  the  speculative  doubts  of  the  most 
able  philosophers,'  is  described  in  the  lines 
just  preceding  those  where  we  have  the  lady 
who,  having  made  up  her  mind  to  the  insti- 
tution of  prayers  in  her  household,  puts  it 
off  till  the  next  day,  *  reasoning  ^at  it 
would  be  time  enough  to  take  off  the  ser- 
'  vants  from  their  business  (which  this  practice 
must  infallibly  occasion  for  an  hour  or  two 
every  day)  when  the  comet  made  its  appear- 
ance.' Swift's  religion,  in  truth,  stood  aoove 
and  outside  of  the  doctrines  which  contain- 
ed the  not  very  sincere  creed  common  in  his 
day.  The  degree  of  blame  which  attaches 
to  acquiescence  in  these  forms,  it  must  be 
for  each  to  determine  ;  to  us  it  does  not,  in 
all  the  circumstances,  seem  very  great.  Re- 
ligious hypocrisy  he  saw  through  and  scorn- 
ed, and  the  trammels  of  religious  narrowness 
never  greatly  galled  him.  But  the  main 
force  of  his  attack  is  directed  against  what 
he  found  common  in  his  day,  political  in- 
trigue which  took  the  form  of  religious  dis- 
sent— and  shallow  vanity  which  took  the 
form  of  free-thinking.  Yet  though  a  mind 
like  Swift's  might  stand  above  doctrinal  forms 
of  religion,  there  are  times  when  the  dark- 
ness gathers  round,  and  perforce  even  minds 
like  his  seek  refuge  in  the  kindly  ways  that 
bring  consolation  to  their  f ellow-tnen.  Swift 
never  neglected  religions  exercise,  but  as  far 
as  possible  he  resorted  to  it  by  stealth.  Partly 
perhaps  he  dreaded  the  growth  of  conven- 
tional hypocrisy  ;  partly  he  felt  that  his  re- 
ligion was  only  outwardly  that  of  the  bulk 
of  his  fellow-worshippers.  And  yet  he 
craved  for  sympathy.     In  his  later  years, 

*  'A  true  and  faithful  narrative  of  what  passed 
in  London  during  the  general  consternation  of 
all  ranks  and  degrees  of  mankind,  on  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  last/  &c. 


foreseeing  the  approach  of  madness,  he  used 
to  pray  to  be  taken  from  the  evil  which  he 
saw  must  come.  Who  shall  presume  to 
gauge  what  religious  feeling  underlay  the  un- 
utterable sadness  of  that  despairing,  lonely 
prayer  ? 

From  Swift's  religion  we  pass  to  the 
question  of  his  political  career.  Here  too 
he  has  been  accused  of  inconsistency  that 
amounted  to  absolute  breach  of  faith.  Af- 
ter adhering  to  the  Whig  party  he  basely 
deserted  them,  and,  a  political  turncoat, 
sought  the  patronage  of  the  Torie^,  which 
he  was  prepared  to  pay  for  with  writings 
whose  bitterness  evinced  the  genuine  ran- 
cour of  a  renegade.  Now  it  would  be  rash 
to  assert  that  Swift's  political  career  is  in 
any  way  very  creditable.  Were  the  conduct 
of  public  men  regulated  on  the  principles 
which  he  followed,  the  result  would  be  of 
the  kind  for  abundant  illustration  of  which 
we  would  not  have  to  go  beyond  his  own 
age.  But  before  we  pass  a  sweeping  denun- 
ciation, we  must  look  at  all  the  circumstan- 
ces. What  were  the  ties  of  party,  to  which 
he  was  expected  to  show  such  allegiance,  to 
a  man  like  Swift  ?  How  far  did  they  com. 
prise  his  views  of  politics  ?  No  more  than 
the  doctrines  upheld  by  the  bench  of  bishops 
comprised  his  religious  views.  From  begin- 
ning to  end  of  his  political  career  nothing  is 
so  often  repeated  as  his  hatred  of  the  curse 
of  party.  Grave  expostulation,  indignant 
invective,  contemptuous  sarcasm,  are  all 
poured  out  against  it.  He  feels  that  it  has 
disjointed  the  age,,  that  it  breaks  the  ties  of 
friendship,  and  makes  men  blind  to  justice 
or  to  common  sense.  But  a  man  cannot  al- 
ways choose  the  tools  with  which  he  has  to 
work,  and  few  are  high-minded  or  scrupulous 
enough  to  abstain  from  the  fray  because  its  in- 
struments are  not  those  he  would  himself 
most  reverence  or  admire.  Swift  had  to 
serve  as  a  partisan  or  stand  aloof  altogether. 
He  chose  the  former,  and  in  this,  as  in  all 
else,  ho  followed  no  half  measures.  It  was 
not  in  his  nature  not  to  throw  that  intensity 
which  Mr.  Forster  justly  considers  one  of 
the  chief  characteristics  of  his  satire,  into  all 
that  he  did.  In  a  hand-to-hand  struggle  we 
don't  measure  the  weight  of  our  blows,  we 
don't  distinguish  greatly  upon  whom  they 
fall.  The  struggle  may  bring  out  the 
worst  part  of  our  nature,  but  for  that 
it  is  not  our  naturq  that  is  most  to  blame. 
In  judging  of  Swift's  political  career,  there- 
fore, we  are  not  careful  to  estimate  the 
degree  to  which  he  sincerely  felt  the  wrong 
done  to  Ireland  when  ho  wrote  the  *  Dra- 
pier's  Letters ;'  we  are  not  anxious  to  assign 
Lis  change  from  Somcrs  and  Halifax  to  Har- 
ley  and  St.  John  to  purely  patriotic  motives. 
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It  is  enough  if  we  can  prove  that  he  found, 
or  imagined  he  found,  some  basis  for  the 
bitterness  of  his  invective ;  that  he  never 
pursued  a  personal  attack  merely  for  itself 
rather  than  for  .the  question  that  hinged 
upon  it ;  and  that  if  his  motives  for  change 
were  not  altogether  those  of  the  most  exalt- 
ed patriotism,  they  were  yet  far  removed 
from  the  ignoble  selfishness  of  the  servile 
renegade. 

Let  us  look  to  a  few  of  his  political  utter- 
ances. The  first  was  that  on  the  Dissensions  at 
Athens  and  Rome,  which  was  undoubtedly 
written,  and  was  just  as  undoubtedly  ac- 
cepted, as  a  manifesto  in  favour  of  the  chief 
leaders  of  the  Whig  party,  attacked  by  the 
rancour  of  the  Tory  faction.  So  much  we 
may  admit.  But  it  is  further  asserted  that 
in  it  Swift  lavished  upon  these  Whig  leaders 
the  most  flattering  comparisons,  and  wrote 
of  them  under  the  thin  disguise  of  the 
most  respectable  names  of  antiquity.  This 
present  flattery,  as  well  as  his  subsequent 
attacks,  were  prompted  merely  by  a  selfish 
ambition,  and  the  sudden  transposition  is 
held  effectually  to  dispose  of  his  cfaims  to 
political  integrity.  We  are  concerned  now 
only  with  the  first  part  of  the  accusation,  that 
which  relates  to  the  tract  itself.  Did  it 
involve  the  direct  flattery  that  is  implied,  or 
was  Swift's  object  in  that  flattery  one '  of 
personal  aggrandizement  ? 

For  ourselves,  we  can  find  in  the  tract  little 
beyond  a  calm  but  indignant  protest  against 
the  excess  of  party  spirit.  The  warning 
that  is  drawn  from  the  political  life  of  Ath- 
ens and  Rome  is  one  which  has  its  lesson 
for  Whig  as  well  as  for  Tory.  It  lias  no  spe- 
cial Whiggishness  of  tone.  That  which  the 
writer  appears  to  dislike  most  is  what  he 
calls  the  dominatlo  plebis.  Undoubtedly 
the  lesson  bore  most  heavily  at  that  moment 
upon  the  tactics  of  the  Tory  majority  ;  but 
there  is  no  special  attack  upon  their  princi- 
ples, only  upon  their  present  factious  prose- 
cutions. Next,  with  regard  to  the  personal 
identification  of  the  names  drawn  from  an- 
tiquity  with  the  prominent  leaders  whose 
purpose  it  served,  Mr.  Forster  says  most 
conclusively : — 

*  The  charges  which  have  been  based  upon 
it,  of  having  afterwards  turned  against  the 
men  whom  it  had  compared  and  identified 
with  such  faultless  heroes  as  Aristeides,  Tbe- 
mistokles,  Pericles,  and  Phocion,  are  gimply 
not  true.  It  has  no  such  strained  compari- 
sons, for  its  applications  are  in  no  respect 
personal.  With  perfect  truth  Swift  says  in 
It :  **  I  am  not  conscious  that  I  have  forcep 
an  example  or  put  it  in  any  other  light  than 
it  appeared  to  me  long  before  I  had  thought  of 
producing  it."  ' 

To  this  we  may  add  that  the  number  of 


names  is  not  even  identical  with  that  of  the 
Whig  leaders,  and  Swift's  accusers  have 
been  sorely  put  to  it  to  distribute  six  names 
over  four  persons.  Nor  is  the  description 
itself  entirely  flattering.  Themistocles,  who 
is  taken  to  represent  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  had 
'  somewhat  of  haughtiness  in  his  temper  and 
behaviour.'  Pericles,  the  representative  of 
Halifax,  was  accused  of  *  misapplying  the 
public   revenues  to   his  own  private   use.' 

*  His  accounts  were  confused, 

and  merely  to  divert  that  difliculty  and  the 
consequences  of  it,  he  was  forced  to  engage 
his  country  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.'  The 
exact  identification  must  have  been  embar- 
rassinfi^  both  to  the  flattered  and  the  flatter- 
er. Add  to  this  that  any  set  comparison  is 
only  introduced  apparently  as  an  after, 
thought  in  the  close  of  the  cliapter  on  Ath- 
ens ;  that  in  what  is  said  of  Rome  there  is 
not  one  word  of  personal  reference  at  all ; 
and  the  meaning  which  it  has  been  at- 
tempted to  ^x  upon  this  tract  appears  to 
have  amazingly  little  foundation  except  in 
the  imagination  of  Swift's  accusers. 

Let  us  take  another  tract,  perhaps  oven 
more  characteristic,  and  written  when  Swift's 
position  was  entirely  changed.  It  was  not 
published  till  after  occasion  had  gone  by, 
but  it  can  still  serve  to  show  how  far  there 
was  an  identity  of  political  feeling  between 
the  earlier  and  the  later  times,  ho^vever  much 
the  outward  relations  of  Swift  liad  changed. 
In  judging  of  this  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
A  point  which  is  distinctive  of  the  bulk  of 
Swift's  political  tracts,  and  of  tliis  among 
them,  that  they  were  really  not  so  much  ob- 
jni^ations  of  political  opponents  as  admoni- 
tions  to  political  friends.  If  we  keep  this 
in  mind  in  judging  of  them,  the  bitterness, 
nay,  the  injustice  of  the  invective  appears  as 
nothing  but  the  dress  which  was  to  make 
unpleasant  advice  more  palatable  by  abuse  of 
others. 

The  sum  of  the  piece  is  this.  Party 
spirit  is  no  doubt  an  unmitigated  evil.  We 
have  never  concealed  our  opinion  that  it  i& 
false  and  vain  :  it  fosters  the  worst  passions 
and  it  prevents  the  free  action  of  talents 
which  might  serve  the  nation  usefully.  But 
because  party  spirit  is  bad,  we  have  not  on 
that  account  the  power  to  disregard  it 
Having  chosen  a  line  of  policy  we  must  keep 
to  it,  only  let  that  policy  be  in  the  first  place 
clear  and  decided.  Let  there  be  no  aoubt 
as  to  its  intention,  no  darkening  of  counsel 
to  adherents  who  have  a  right  to  know  it^ 
Do  not  believe  that  you  will  gain  more  by 
stratagem  than  you  will  lose  by  having  a 
reputation  for  chicane.  Nay,  more  than 
this,  your  action  must  be  finn.  You  must 
not  encourage  opponents,  nor  attempt  their 
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conciliation.  You  will  gain  only  their  in- 
gratitude and  contempt.  '  Let  all  schisms, 
sects,  and  heresies  be  discountenanced,  and 
kept  under  due  subjection,  as  far  as  consists 
with  the  lenity  of  our  constitution.  Let  the 
open  enemies  of  the  Church  (among  whom 
I  include  at  least  Dissenters  of  all  denomi. 
nations)  not  be  trusted  with  the  smallest  de- 
gree of  civil  or  military  power.'*  Let  the 
army  too  be  regulated  and  made  amenable 
to  the  dictates  of  your  policy,  and  so  mend- 
ed as  to  be  fit  for  the  trust  reposed  in  it. 
But  while  you  arc  clear  and  decided  in  poli- 
cy and  firm  in  action,  while  youjshape  your 
tools  to  your  purposes  and  give  no  encour- 
agement to  your  opponents,  you  must  at  the 
same  time  be  moderate.  The  exaggerations 
of  high  Tories  are  only  less  dangerous  than 
the  schisms  of  intriguing  Whigs;  but  the 
former  may  be  dealt  with,  the  latter  cannot 
without  injuring  our  own  self-respect. 
Above  all,  let  us  Tiavd  no  tampering  with  the 
Protestant  succession,  let  us  bo  steady  in 
our  support  of  the  Hanoverian  family.  Let 
ua  offend  no  scruples  by  loudly  proclaiming 
that  succession  to  be  necessary  and  desirable 
on  any  abstract  principle,  and  in  order  to 
destroy  any  notions  that  are  dear  to  many 
who  might  help  us ;  but  let  us  maintain  it 
only  on  the  ground  that  it  is  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  faith. 
*  Let  us,'  and  these  are  the  most  pregnant 
words  in  the  whole  treatise,  *  put  those  we 
dispute  with  as  much  in  the  wrong  as  we 
can.' 

These  doctrines  may  be  not  only  inexpe- 
dient but  absolutely  dangerous.  They  may 
involve,  as  Jeffrey  thought  the  proposal 
about  the  army  did  involve,  an  appeal  to  civil 
war.  But  in  the  first  place  they  are  no 
more  extreme  than  those  to  which  many  of 
the  opposite  party  were  ready  to  resort. 
The  remodelling  of  the  army  was  not  one 
hundredth  part  as.  dangerous  a  use  of  fac- 
tion as  the  proposal  of  the  Whigs  to  give 
the  command  of  it  to  the  Duke  of  Marlbor- 
ough for  life.  But  however  that  may  be,  we 
fail  to  see  how  they  could  not  honestly  be 
held  by  the  same  man  who  wrote  the  *  Dis- 
sensions in  Athens  and  Rome.'  They  are 
the  words  and  the  opinions  of  one  who  had  ac- 
cepted the  galling  bonds  of  party  when  these 
bonds  were  worst.  His  judgment  may  be 
thereby  perverted,  his  genius  may  bo  given 
to  the  support  of  that  which  his  calmer  rea- 
son would  have  condemned ;  but,  save  in  the 
proof  of  such  partisanship,  we  see  in  them 
nothing  of  moral  turpitude,  nothing  of  rene- 
gading  rancour. 

And  now  let  us  consider  the  circumstan- 
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ces  of  the  actual  change,  on  > account  of 
which  the  charge  of  political  apostasy  has 
been  laid  upon  Swift.  *  We  do  not  believe,' 
says  Jeffrey,*  *  that  there  is  anywhere  on 
record  a  more  barefaced  avowal  of  political 
apostasy,  undisguised  and  unpalliated  by 
the  slightest  colour  or  pretence  of  public 
or  conscientious  motives.  .  .  .  His  only 
apology,  in  short,  for  this  sudden  derelicf ion 
of  the  principles  which  he  had  maintained 
for  nearly  forty*  years  is  a  pretence  of  ill- 
usage  from  the  party  with  whom  he  had 
held  them — a  pretence  which,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  its  inherent  baseness,  appears  to  be 
utterly  without  foundation.'  Now,  in  the 
first  place  there  is,  we  believe,  a  considerable 
distinction  between  a  dereliction  Of  princi- 
ples and  a  desertion  of  party,  which  the 
Edinburgh  reviewer  chooses  here  to  con- 
found. L^nless  the  former  be  based  on  an 
honest  change  of  opinion,  it  stamps  a  man  with 
shame.  But  desertion  of  party  is  a  very 
different  thing.  Party  may  find  in  itself  an 
embodiment  of  principle  which  others  fail  to 
see  in  it.  Unrequited  service  may  not  be  the 
highest,  but  it  may  bo  a  very  reasonable,  mo- 
tive for  deserting  the  party  responsible  for  it. 
A  man  may  find  himself  able  to  adhere  with 
tolerable  consistency  to  his  opinions  outside 
the  sphere  of  the  party  whose  ingratitude 
he  has  felt,  and  whose  entire  representation 
of  his  own  principles  he  may  have  cause  to 
doubt.  Were  Marlborough  and  Godolphin, 
or  even  Somers  and  Halifax,  the  be-all  and 
end-all  o(  politics  to  Swift  ?  But  what 
proof  have  we  that  a  consideration  of  ill- 
usage  entered  strongly  into  Swift's  motive 
for  a  change  of  position  ?  Except  what  arises 
from  his  own  common  habit  of  exaggerating 
what  might  tell  against  himself,  and  from 
the  rancour  of  the  hirelings  of  the  other 
party,  absolutely  none  at  all.  It  is  strange 
to  find  a  man's  dishonour  based  upon  words 
of  his  own,  spoken  half  in  playfulness  half 
in  sulldness.  But  this  is  what  is  done  by 
Jeffrey.  It  is  strange  that  he  should  not  see 
the  effect  of  the  words  which  he  himself 
quotes,  and  which  show  us  just  what  Swift 
thought  of  this  charge  of  ratting.  *  The 
Whigs  think  I  came  to  England  to  leave 
them  ?  And  who  the  devil  cares  what  they 
think  \ '  Are  these  the  words  of  a  conscious 
renegade,  or  of  one  who  thought  party  a  sham 
in  which,  to  his  misfortune,  he  had  acquiesced, 
and  whose  ties  shall  as  little  fetter  his  action 
as  its  tenets  comprised  his  own  principles  \ 
Had  Swift  read  the  attack  of  the  Edinburgh 
reviewer,  who  can  say  what  his  answer 
might  have  been  ? 

But  granting  that  Swift  did,  to  some  ex- 
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tent,  change  his  views  as  to  Whig  principle, 
and  not  merely  shift  his  position  in  the  con- 
fused and  ill-regulated  fray,  had  he  no  other 
ground  for  doing  so  than  selfishness  or 
caprice  ?  What  were  his  views  towards  the 
Whigs  and  their  views  of  him  before  this  ? 
T^hey  had  ill-used  him  *  because  I  refused  to 
jSjo  certain  lengths  they  would  have  me.' 
Their  violence  had  disgusted  him.  They 
had  pursued  certain  measures  w^hich  he  had 
distinctly  discountenanced.  ^  The  removal  of 
the  Test  in  Ireland  may  have  been  expedi- 
ent, but  Swift  had  not  thought  so,  and  he 
had  openly  stated  his  disapproval.  The  ap- 
pointment of  Lord  Wharton  as  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  Swift  had  looked  upon  as 
an  insults  to  that  country,  and  an  outrage 
upon  all  decency ;  and  Repeal  of  the  Test 
for  the  sake  of  soothing  tender  consciences 
had  not  been  more  palatable  to  him  from 

*the  advocacy  of  one  stained  by  every  vice 
beyond  all  others  in  a  most  profligate  age. 
The  expediency  of  continuing  the  war^wift 
had  early  begun  to  doubt.  *  We  must  have 
peace,  let  it  be  a  good  or  bad  one,'  he  says, 
some  time  after,  in  his  journal.  But  the 
Whigs  stood  committed  to  war.  Lastly, 
what  were  his  views  of  the  crisis  ?  Did  he 
leave  honesty  and  the  Whigs  for  dishonour . 
an.d  reward  among  the  Tories  ?  *  The  near- 
er I  look  upon  things,'  he  says,*  *  the  less  I 
like  them.  .  .  .  *The  ministry  (of  Har- 
ley  and  St.  John)  is  upon  a  very  narrow 
bottom,  and  stands  like  an  isthmus,  between 
the  Whigs  on  one  side  and  the  violent  To- 
ries on  the  other.  They  are  able  seamen, 
but  the  tempest  is  too  great,  the  ship  is  too 
rotten,  and  the  crew  all  against  them.'  Is 
this  the  language  that  a  man  would  hold  in 
bis  own  closet  who  had  deserted  the  party 
to  which  his  principles  bound  him,  and 
had  linked  himself  with  that  which  offered 

'him  patronage  and  reward  instead  of  sym- 
pathy  and  honour  ? 

We  believe  that,  however  mistaken  and 
disastrous  Swift's  political  career  may  have 
been,  the  charge  of  profound  political  aposta- 
sy is  absolutely  baseless.  But  even  were  we 
to  set  aside  all  the  difficulties  he  had  found 
in  adhering  to  the  Whigs  in  these  last  years 
of  their  supremacy,  and  look  only  to  motives 
of  a  less  purely  political  kind  for  the  change, 
yet  were  these  motives  selfish  ?  Distinctly 
not.  The  main  ground  upon  which  Swift's 
discontent  wit^  his  own  treatment  by  the 
Whigs  rested  was  not  a  personal  one.  That 
he  could  not  have  got  preferment  for  him- 
self, had  he  studiously  sought  it,  is  incredi- 
ble. But  he  chose  to  throw  all  his  political 
influence  into  a  demand  for  the  remission  of 
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the  First  Fruits  to  the  Irish  Church.  In 
answer  to  that  demand  he  was  met  by  eva- 
sions, and  delays,  and  delusive  hopes, 
doomed  from  the  first  to  disappointment. 
On  his  joining  himself  to  Harley  and  St. 
John,  this  was  his  first  demand.  Obtrusive 
offers  of  personal  reward  he  steadily  and 
with  even  overdrawn  bmsqueness  refused. 
Into  the  claim  for  the  First  Fruits  he  melt- 
ed, for  a  time  at  least,  all  his  efforts.  No 
doubt  a  certain  amount  of  personal  pride 
was  concerned  in  the  result,  and  not  quite 
unnaturally.  But  he  cared  little  to  obtrude 
his  own  part  in  the  success  of  the  applica- 
tion, and  the  ingratitude  with  which  it  was 
rewarded  he  meets  philosophically  in  his 
letter  to  Stella.  *  So  goes  the  world,'  he 
says,  *  and  so  let  it  go.'  The  vast  influence 
which  soon  fell  to.  Swift's  share  no  doubt" 
gave  him  gratification  :  he  would  not  have 
been  human  had  it  not.  But  what  surprises 
us  throughout  the  whole  of  this,  the  most 
brilliant  epoch  in  his  career,  is  not  the  greed 
or  ambition  that  h/ shows,  but  the  little  he 
asked,  and  the  still  less  he  got.  Jeffrey 
speaks  of  his  preferment  in  the  Church  as 
what  far  exceeded  his  first  expectations  or  his 
deserts  :  it  is  surprising  that  he  did  not  add 
his  abilities.  The  ablest  ser\'ice  that  any 
political  party  ever  received  was  rewarded 
with  a  post  worth  about  £600  or  £700  a 
year ;  the  greatest  genius  that  the  Chm*ch 
of  England  ever  counted  amongst  her  clergy 
was  banished  to  an  Irish  deanery,  while 
Tenison  was  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
Truly  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Edinburgh 
reviewer  should  *  really  recollect  no  individ- 
ual less  entitled  to  be  either  discontented  or 
misanthropical  than  Swift.' 

Passing  from  these  more  or  less  personal 
questions,  we  come  to  one  which  affects 
more  directly  our  estimate  of  Swift's  writ- 
ings. These,  it  is  said,  express  a  misan- 
thropy so  black  and  gloomy  as  to  argue  a 
heart  at  war  with  all  humanity.  By  record- 
ing such  feelings  he  has  given  them  a  per- 
manence which  they  did  not  deserve,  and 
which  makes  his  writings  a  curse  rather  than 
a  blessing.  We  do  not  mean  to  rebut  this 
by  asserting,  as  has  been  asserted,  that  in 
these  writings,  in  the  black  picture  of  human 
nature  which  he  draws.  Swift  meant  to  work 
any  great  reform  and  to  purge  mankind. 
Genius  seldom  cares  to  write  directly  with  a 
purpose,  and  of  all  men  Swift  has  least  of 
the  reformer  about  him.  But  to  appreciate 
tlie  misanthropy  that  runs  through  his  writ- 
ings, aifd  an  exaggerated  view  of  which  has 
produced  the  estimate  of  M;  Taine  to  which 
we  have  referred,  we  must  undci:stand  the 
peculiar  qualities  of  Swift's  humour. 

The  words  in  which  Mr.  Forstcr  speaks  of 
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tbc  '  Battle  of  the  BookR '  describe,  not  un-  all  her  possibilities  of  unraeasured  ill  soft. 

fiUy,  one  side  of  all  Swift's  humour.  cdccI,  but  not  uprooted,  by  centuries  of  phi- 

■  rm.      ■       .-.._,■>    .L,       _  lanthropy  and  toil,   is  not  what   animates 

"Thereia  DOt,mshort,ahnointhieextraor-  ,1 J,f„  „, ,'  ,         ,■      ,-.,,1 

dinary  piece  of  concentrated  humour;  howeTer  ^^"f  ^'^^  ^^'^S'"  *"!  ""'y  «  ''.^"^  SOoA. 
seemingly  filled  with  absurdity,  that  does  not  To  feel  the  littleness  of  the  good  and  the 
run  over  with  senae  and  meaning.  1(  a  single  vastnesa  of  the  evil  ever  before  him,  would 
■word  were  to  be  emptoycd  in  describing  it,  sliake  the  nen-cs  of  the  most  steadfast  mar- 
applicable  alike  to  ita  wit  and  its  eitrara-  tyr,  and  make  the  tongue  of  the  inoal  fervid 
gance,  Intensity  should  be  chosen.  Especially  preacher  dumb.  But  upon  this  sieht  Swift 
characteristic  of  tbese  earlier  sat.r^  is  what  gonid  never  close  his  mind's  eve  ;  and,  sleep- 
^arS'w'A/SnTmS^'tlSffir  l-Ji.self,  he  could  not  suffe'r  others' sle?! 
the  subject  be  great  or  small,  everything  in  J*!^  P**"*""  ^^  '='>"lf  f''«'"*  «8l  humour, 
it,  from  the  first  word  to  tliB  last,  is  essentially  wliieh  the  world  would  know  for  such,  out 
part  of  it;  not  an  episode  or  alluaion  being  of  this  grim  material,  was  even  more  mar- 
tnttnduced  merely  for  itself,  hut  every  minut-  velloas  than  the  clearness  of  vision  itself. 
est  point  not  only  harmonizuig  or  conMsting  And  yet  it  is  unqnestionably  there,  Gulli- 
with  the  whole,  but  esprewly  supporting  and  ver's  Travels  contain  the  inteiisest  traRedy 
strengthening  .t  (p.  95).  4^3  ^^o^jd  haa  ever  listened  to,  and  yet  per- 
'  This  intently  and  concentration  which  force  the  world  must  laugh  at  its  own  piti- 
are  such  characteristic  exccllenccB  of  Swift's  ful  discomfitorc.  For  a  century  and  a  half 
humour,  are  at  the  xamc  time  the  parts  of  it  it  has  amused  our  childrcu  and  given  food 
moat  daJigerouB  to  hitn  who  wielded  them,  for  laughter  to  our  men.  The  movement  of 
Swift's  was  not  the  genial  easy  humour  that  the  whole  is  bo  easy  and  so  light  that  we 
accompanies  the  quiet  laugh,  or  the  grave  hardly  notice  that>  with  the  writer,  we  are 
half-pathetic  smile  of  Addison  or  Steele,  actually  scorning  ourselves,  casting  down 
He  had  none  of  the  gaiety  that  makes  Gold-  our  cherished  idols  and  trampling  them  on- 
smith's  humour  a  source  of  pleasure  to  him-  der  foot.  He  never  loses  our  sympathy  for 
self  and  others.  He  knew  nothing  of  those  one  moment.  He  leads  us  step  by  step,  till 
'  sentiments  wliich,'  as  the  Edinburgh  re-  we  actually  admire  his  majesty  of  Jirobding- 
viewer  telta  us,  '  it  is  usually  thought  neces-  nag  when  he  passes  this  verdict  on  us  :  '  I 
sary  to  disguise  under  a  thousand  pretences'  cannot  but  conclude  the  bulk  of  your  na- 
— or  of  the  truths  '  which  are  usually  intro-  tives  to  he  the  most  pernicious  race  of  little 
duced  with  a  tiiousnnd  apologies,'  Intellec-  odious  vermin  that  nature  ever  sifffered  to 
tually,  Swift  could  not  be  blind  to  reality  crawl  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.'  When 
and  truth  however  hidden  ;  by  temperamont,  we  have  seen  ourselves  in  the  Yahoos  (who 
to  hide  what  he  saw  was  utterly  impaa-.  still  want  the  crowning  malady  of  reason), 
sible  to  him.  Human  nature  stood  before  how  ready  we  are  to  recognize  the  good 
him  atript  of-  all  its  seemly  trappings,  hide-  sense  of  the  Houyhrdinm'a  reflection,  '  How 
ous,  contemptible,  in  utter  nakedness.  To  vile,  as  well  as  miserable,  such  a  creature,  with 
his  consummate  clearness  of  vision  there  was  a  small  proportion  of  reason,  might  he.'  How 
no  deception  that  could  prove  a  veil.  It  proud  we  feel  when  the  superior  Houyhnhnm 
was  pierced  through  with  the  ease  of  the  honours  our  race  in  Gulliver  by  gently  raia- 
lancet  laying  bare  the  nerves,  and  the  stupid  ing  his  hoof  for  him  to  kiss  I  lluman  na- 
usetessnesa  of  the  »iahterfugc  only  added  to  ture  does  not  learn  to  amend  itself,  but  it 
the  mockery  of  the  show.  And  he  had  the  cannot  avoid  knowing  ilflelf  through  humour 
gift  besides  of  unrivalled  clearness  of  Ian-  like  this.  Take  again  the  True  and  Faithful 
guage,  which  served  to  lay  before  his  reader  Narrative  to  which  we  have  before  referred, 
the  whole  truth  of  the  vision  that  he  saw,  Here  is  human  nature  in  expectation  of  the 
unexaggeratcd  by  any  false  rhetoric,  nusoft-  immediate  summons  to  the  JudgmentSeat — 
ened  by  any  drapery  of  words.  His  style  is  not  so  much  as  it  might  l>c,  but  as  Swift  per- 
calm,  cold,  unimpassioned  as  a  piece  of  sculp-  suades  us  he  actually  saw  it.  What  does  this 
tore ;  with  no  tawdry  ornament,  no  manner-  laughter  tell  us  ?  Miserable  wretches,  what 
ism,  no  slovenly  ambignity.  Human  nature  is  your  religion?  A  ri^,  for  which  the 
waa  not  flattered  by  the  sight  presented ;  most  drivelling  imposture,  the  most  insane 
but,  in  tntth,  her  shocked  recoil  was  the  best  superstition  serves  you  just  as  well.  What 
tribute  to  the  genius  that  laid  her  vices  bare,  is  your  virtue  t  The  coward  fear  of  ill,  that 
No,  there  is  nothing  of  the  moral  teacher  bade  the  miser,  in  prospect  of  the  comet's 
in  the  hand  that  wields  that  pitiless  scalpel,  advent,  refund  half-a-crown  apiece  to  thoae 
The  reformer  draws  the  hope  that  nerves  he  had  cheated,  and  appear  for  the  nonce  a 
him  to  his  work  from  a  sanguine  blindness  true  penitent  in  all  but  charity  to  his  neigb- 
that  waa  denied  to  Swift.  The  view  of  hu-  bonr.  What  is  your  boHsted  reason  *.  No- 
man  natnre,  savage  amid  civilisation,  with  thing  but  the  obstinacy  of  Zacherv  Bowen 
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the  Quaker,  who  refuses  to  believe  the  com- 
mon dissolution,  only  because  none  of  the 
brethren  have  had  a  manifestation  of  it. 
Like  slaves,  you  are  only  cowed  by  fear. 
Once  that  is  gone,  *  the  world  went  on  in  the 
old  channel ;  they  drank,  they  whored,  they 
swore,  they  lied,  they  cheated,  they  quar- 
relled, they  murdered.' 

The  humour  is  there,  but  it  is  not  the 
kind  that  brings  its  possessor  happiness. 
That  clear  pitiless  insight  seared  the  eye- 
balls that  gazed  as  much  as  it  shamed  that 
they  gazed  upon.  Swift  was  a  misanthrope, 
but  after  his  own  sort.  He  did  not  hate 
men  so  much  as  mankind.  It  was  not  envy 
so  much  as  the  shadeless  perspicuity  of  his 
vision  that  was  the  basis  of  his  misanthropy. 
It  is  not  the  misanthropy  of  a  Caliban  or  a 
Mephistopheles.  It  is  that  which  finds  a 
response  in  the  heart  of  every  man  who 
thinks  or  feels  at  all.  Thackeray  himself 
was  accused  of  cynicism,  but  he  was  a  cynic 
only  as  genius  is  cynical  in  its  sympathy. 
Swift's  misanthropy  was  cynicism  grina  even 
to  despair,  but  his  hatred  of  mankind  was 
bitter  only  because  he  felt  what  love  for  .his 
kind  might  be. 

He  has  not  told  the  world  how  he  felt 
this  last.  Genius  rarely  turns  to  us  all  its 
facets  ;  it  vouchsafes  a  heedless  glimpse  of 
one  aspect,^  the  rest  it  carelessly  withdraws. 
But  have  we  no  means  of  knowing  that 
other  side  ?  Was  the  boon  companion  of  St 
John  always  a  cloudy  misanthrope  ?  Could 
the  friend  of  Pope  in  the  weakness  and  fret- 
fulness  of  ill-health  know  nothing  of  tender- 
ness or  gentle  care  ?  The  man  whom  Addi- 
son calls  the  'most  agreeable  companion, 
the  truest  friend,  and  the  greatest  genius  of 
his  age,'  was  he  always  a  hater  of  his  kind  ? 
Steele  knew  him  otherwise  when  he  describes 
that  *  turn  of  conversation '  tiiat  made  his 
company  *  very  advantageous.'  Pope  knew 
his  gentler  mood  when  he  saw  that  *  uncom- 
mon archness '  in  his  eyes,  '  quite  azure  as  the 
heavens ' — those  eyes  in  which  poor  Hester 
Vanhorarigh  saw  a  look  *  so  awful  that  it 
struck  the  gazer  dumb.'  Stella  must  have 
known  that  gentlest  niood  of  all  when  he 
shaped  his  mouth,  as  he  tells  her,  to  chat 
with  her  in  the  little  language  that  she  prat- 
tled to  him  as  a  child  of  six,  and  that  he 
never  forgot  wiien  he  had  the  fate  of  an 
empire  almost  in  his  hands.  And  we  too 
may  see  him  as  he  was  when  the  fits  of 
misanthropy  were  gone,  when  he  was  no 
longer  the  merciless  satirist,  the  imperious 
dictator  of  his  party,  but  the  lover,  genuine 
and  simple  as  lover  that  has  left  us  his  story 
never  was  before.  Intrigues  of  court,  attend- 
ance on  this  or  that  great* man — what  are 
they  all  to  him?  ,IIe  wearies  for  the  little  \ 


garden  at  Laracor,  for  a  sight  of  Stella,  for 
the  simple  occupations  of  his  own  garden,  his 
canal,  and  his  willow  walks.  He  is  tired  to 
death  of  the  hurry  and  the  bustle,  the  wretch- 
ed ambition  that  only  disappoints  the  hopes 
that  it  creates.  When  ho  returns  home  at 
night,  wearied  and  fagged,  the  excitement  of 
the  strife  left  behind,  then  it  is  that  the 
clouds  part  and  the  light  of  a  pure  sky 
shines  in  on  Swift.  *  Come  and  appear,  lit- 
tle letter,'  says  he,  as  he  slips  it  from  under 
the  pillow.  *Here  am  I,'  says  he,  *  and 
what  say  you  to  Stella  this  morning,  fresh 
and  fasting  ? '  Whig  and  Tory,  Harley  and 
St  John,  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  fall 
into  the  background :  the  hand  that  was 
strong  for  the  scalpel  could  be  very  tender 
now. 

But  this  was  a  glimpse  which  we  have,  as 
it  were,  only  on  sufferance.  Swift  did  not  care 
that  the  world  should  know  him  as  Stella 
did.  The  bias  of  his  intellect  and  his  tem- 
perament lay  towards  the  so-called  misan. 
thropic  humour  which  forms  the  staple  of 
his  work.  But  such  work  as  this  had  its 
natural  effect  of  reacting  on  its  author. 
However  great  the  gain  to  us,  his  genius 
was  to  himself  a  curse  rather  than  a  gift 
This  clear  vision  and  its  forced  employment 
were  no  kindly  task.  He  feels  angry  and 
surprised  at  men's  indifference  to  what  ap- 
pears so  clear  to  him,  and  yet  he  craves  for 
sympathy.  He  would  fain  cease  from 
working,  but '  a  person  of  great  honour  (who 
was  pleased  to  stoop  so  low  as  my  mind)  used 
to  tell  me  that  my  mind  was  like  a  conjured 
spirit,  that  would  do  mischief  if  I  could  not 
give  it  employment'  He  curses  what,  in 
the  fashion  of  the  day,  he  calls  his  muse — 
what  we  might  call  the  bent  of  his  genius. 
To  her  he  owes  his  restlessness. 

*To  thee,  what  oft  I  vainly  strove  to  hide, 
That  scorn  of  fools,  by  fools  mistook  for  pride ; 
From  thee  whatever  virtue  takes  its  rise 
Grows  a  misfortune,  or  becomes  a  vice.' 

*  Do  not,'  he  said  to  Delany,  *  the  corrup- 
tions and  villanies  of  men  eat  your  flesh  and 
exhaust  your  spirit  ?  '* 

The  gloom  and  the  anger  increased  togeth- 
er as  years  went  on.  *  I  find  myself  disposed 
every  year,  or  rather  every  month,'  he  writes 
to  Bolingbroke,  in  1728,  *  to  be  more  angry 
and  revengeful.'  The  Edinburgh  reviewer 
is  surprised  that  *  bom  a  beggar,'  and  endow- 
ed with  a  comfortable  income,  the  like  of 
which  he  had  no  right  w^r  to  expect,  he 
should  have  had  the  audacity  to  be  misan- 


♦  Delany  denied  it,  with  a  text  of  Scripture 
for  his  authority ;  but  we  are  not  told  what 
Swift's  answer  was. 
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thropical  or  gloomy.  But,  alas !  there  is  a 
sort  of  gloom  that  even  the  comforts  of  re- 
spectable maintenance  cannot  lighten,  and 
we  doabt  Harley  might  have  made  Swift 
His  Grace  of  Canterbury  without  clearing 
away  the  despair  that  settled  heavier  and 
heavier  upon  him,  and  into  the  depths  of 
which,  perhaps,  even  the  Edinburgh  review- 
er could  not  penetrate. 

The  exercise  of  humour  so  grim  as  Swift's 
was  of  itself  no  cheering  task,  but  it  met  a 
temperament  which  was  only  too  ready  to 
accept  its  colouring  of  gloom.  Underneath 
all  that  misanthropy,  underneath  the  guise 
of  bitter  sarcasm,  there  lay  some  hidden 
cause  which  is,  and  must  remain,  in  great  part 
a  mystery.  Throughout  his  life  something 
presaged  to  Swift  that  time  of  hopeless  mad- 
ness, with  its  alternate  rage  and  fatuity.  For 
years  before  his  death  he  was  under  a  keeper, 
and  at  times  it  required  six  men  to  keep 
him  from  tearing  his  eyeballs  from  his  head. 
Even  here  the  pitiless  rancour  of  accusation 
pursues  him  ;  the  chief  feature  of  his  mad- 
ness was,  it  is  said,  hatred  of  the  sight  of  his 
fellow-men,  proving,  as  is  assumed,  the  truth 
of  the  allegations  as  to  his  misanthropy. 
The  awe  that  is  due  in  sight  of  reason 
dethroned  may  well  spare  apology,  even 
though  it  does  avert  slander.  These  later 
years  belong  neither  to  the  accuser  nor  to 
the  apologist ;  but  that  which  at  last  resulted 
in«utter  madness,  we  believe  to  have  affected 
the  whole  course^  of  Swift's  life.  Those 
lighter  maladies,  which  Swift  mentions  with 
such  evident  fear,  must  have  covered  some- 
thinff  more  fitted  to  excite  that  fear  than 
anytning  his  words  convey.  To  this  myste- 
rious bane  of  his  life  we  attribute  the  dark 
and  sad  mystery  of  Swift  and  Stella  ;  much, 
at  least,  of  the  restless  discontent  which  pur- 
sued him  throughout  life ;  and,  above  all, 
that  utterly  loathsome  coarseness  that  stains 
his  works.  His  coarseness  is  not  that  of  his 
own  or  of  any  other  age.  It  contains  no 
suggestive  allurement,  no  images  of  pleasut^. 
It  18  the  coarseness  of  the  man  himself ;  the 
suggestion  of  his  incipient  madness,  or  its 
cause,  and  of  that  alone. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  estimate  Swift's 
character  and  writings,  neither  hiding  the 
darker  traits  nor  forcing  facts  into  conform- 
ity with  a  preconceived,  although  pictur- 
esque, idea  of  unrelieved  and  lurid  gloom. 
To  Mr.  Forster's  later  volumes  we  must  look 
for  the  completion  of  the  work  he  has  be- 
gun in  that  now  before  us,  the^  clearing 
away  all  that  dust-heap  of  scandal  that  has 
gathered  around  the  name  of  Swift,  and  the 
placing  on  the  pedestal  which  justly  belongs 
to  him  one  who,  in  his  own  peculiar  line, 
was  the  greatest  genius  which  England  ever 
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produced.  When  fully  known,  we  may  ex- 
pect that  the  greatness  of  that  genius  may 
command  our  reverence ;  its  sadness,  not 
our  sneers  and  wasted  diatribes,  but  rather 
our  pity  and  our  awe. 


Art.  \\,-Ignat{u8 — His  Testimony  to  Primi- 
tive Conceptions  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

The  paucity  of  writings  which  may  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  be  ascribed  to  Chris- 
tians living  contemporaneously  with,  or  im- 
mediately after,  the  latest  of  the  Apostles  of 
Christ,  naturally  invests  the  Epistles  of  Ig- 
natius, written  so  early  as  a.d.  107 — or  ten 
years  later,  as  Pearson  supposes — with  an 
interest  and  authority  that  cannot  well  be 
overrated.  It  is  not  the  design  of  the  pres- 
ent remarks  to  discuss  the  genuineness  of 
the  seven  Greek  Epistles  of  the  shorter  re- 
cension, as  compared  with  the  larger  Vul- 
gate or  the  still  shorter  and  less  numerous 
Epistles  of  late  discovered  in  Syriac.  Inte- 
resting and  important  as  this  question  is,  our 
present  concern  is  with  the  now  commonly 
accepted  Greek  Epistles.  The  object  we  are 
mainly  concerned  with  is  to  examine  the 
testimony  of  Ignatius  on  questions  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine.  It  cannot  but  be  a  matter  of 
the  utmost  interest  to  observe  in  what  fonn 
the  Christian  faith,  as  handed  on  by  the 
Apostles,  not  only  in  their  written  remains, 
but  also  in  their  oral  communications,  pre. 
sented  itself  to  the  minds  of  their  immedi- 
ate followers.  If  the  result  of  such  observa- 
tion is  to  show  that  no  important  element  of 
belief,  bey(5nd  the  particulars  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  New 
Testament,  was  held  by  these,  this  result 
tends  largely  to  confinn  our  persuasion  that 
the  New  Testament  contains  a  complete  and 
sufficient  record  of  Apostolic  teaching.  If 
we  find  the  New  Testament  writings  con- 
tinually cited  as  authorities,  and  that  rnemo^ 
riter^  and  with  the  familiarity  of  acquaintance 
with  them  which  a  belief  in  their  authorita- 
tive character  would  naturally  produce,  we 
have  in  this  an  important  historical  proof  of 
the  claims  which  they  have  on  our  accept- 
ance, and  their  right  to  the  place  they  occu- 
py in  the  sacred  canon.  Dr.  Newman  in- 
deed in  his  Essay,  to  be  noticed  presently 
more  particularly,  says  that  in  the  shorter 
genuine  Epistles  there  are  only  six  quota- 
tions from  the  New  Testament,  and  these 
consisting  only  of  a  few  words  each.  Tliis^ 
entirely  depends  on  what  is  meant  by  a 
quotation.     Formal  citations  by  name,  and 
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ijeference  *  to  chapter  and  verse,'  as  Dr. 
Newman  says,  we  cannot  find,  as  it  was  no- 
toriously not  the  custom  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian writers  to  make  citations  in  this  way. 
But  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius  are  full  of  allu- 
sions to  Apostolic  sayings,  full  of  phrases 
and  thoughts  borrowed  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament, not  by  direct  copying,  but  by  the 
writer  having  his  mind  full  of  the  sacred 
writings.  One  cannot  long  read  Ignatius 
without  being  struck  by  many  evidences  of 
this  pervading  atmosphere  of  New  Testa- 
ment thought.  And  if  at  the  same  time 
matters  of  ecclesiastical  organization  appear 
to  have  received  a  permanent  settlement, 
which,  from  whatever  causes,  had  remained 
in  a  certain  unsettled  state  dniing  the  pe- 
riod of  the  founding  of  the  Church  in  dif- 
ferent places,  and  while  the  newly-planted 
communities  enjoyed  the  spiritual  superin- 
tendence of  the  Apostles  themselves  or  their 
immediate  assistants,  such  a  settlement  must 
justly  claim  our  most  profound  respect. 
For  we  may  feel  assured  that  arrangements 
would  be  adopted  which,  if  not  in  accord- 
ance with  positive  provisions,  were  in  the 

-spirit  of  Apostolic  guidance,  and  as  nearly 
as  might  be  after  the  example  of  such  ar- 
rangements as  the  Apostles  tnemselves  may 

.  have  adopted.  And  this  is  the  more  proba- 
ble in  proportion  as  we  find  a  general  uni- 
formity in  the  organization  which  was  soon 
adopted  throughout  the  Church  at  large. 

Considering  how  important  the  testimony 
of  a  writer  like  Ignatius  must  therefore  nec- 

-  essarily  be,  such  an  inquiry  as  we  propose  to 

•  make  would  under  any  circumstances  be 
worth  the  care  that  might  be  devoted  to  it. 
It  is  of  the  greater  moment  in  so  far  as  at- 

'  tempts  may  have  been  made  by  the  advo- 
'  cates  of  different  opinions  to  find  counte- 
nance for  their  views  in  these  documents. 
In  particular  those  who  allege  primitive  tra- 

•  dition  as  an  authority  for  opinions  that  are 
;  far  enough  from  the  views  of  Christian  doc- 
trine presented  by  Ignatius,  and  the  few  au- 
thentic writings  of  others  belonging  to  tliat 

.  oarly  period,  are  naturally  disposed  to  enlist 
'their  testimony  on  their  side,  if  by   any 
!  means  it  may  be  possible.     They  are  tempt- 
.  ed  to  catch  at  slight  hints  and  fancied  rudi- 
ments of  subsequently  developed  doctrines ; 
to  put  a  meaning  on  words  which  only  a 
wilful  perversion,  or  the  tendency  to  see  in 
the  words  of  another  whose  authority  can- 
not be  denied  the  meaning  that  only  exists 
in  one^s  own  mind,  could  ever  make  them 
seem  to  bear  ;  and  then,  by  paraphrastic  rep- 
resentations and  an  ingenious  summing  up 
of  such  fancied  and  overstrained  testimonies 
to  produce  an  impression  on  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  not  the  documents  themselves 


in  their  hands.  A  writer  in  the  *  Dublin 
Review'  for  October,  1873,  gives  a  very  in- 
teresting and  valuable  sketch  of  the  evidence 
in  favour  .of  the  genuineness  of  the  Ignatian 
Epistles.  To  that  he  has  prefixed  a  summa- 
ry of  the  testimonies  they  are  alleged  to  bear 
to  modern  Roman  doctrine.  The  remarks 
we  shall  have  to  make  on  these  allegations 
will,  we  feel  convinced,  suffice  to  prove  that 
we  have  not  unjustly  characterized  this  at- 
tempt to  make  Ignatius  speak  the  language 
of  modern  Rome. 

Dr.  Newman,  in  his  Essay  on  Ignatius, 
does  not  go  so  far,  though  we  presume  to 
think  he  finds  in  these  Epistles  much  more 
than  Ignatius  ever  thought  himself.  It  is 
not  just  to  hold  a  writer  responsible  for 
developments  of.  his  sayings^ even  when  they 
are  logically  deducible  from  his  words.  For 
it  might  have  been  that  the  consequences,  if 
foreseen,  would  have  made  him  speak  differ- 
ently from  what  he  may  have  said  without 
perceiving  the  conclusions  that  might  be 
drawn  from  his  words.  Dr.  Newman's  Es- 
say was  written  in  1838,  and  is  now  repub- 
lished in  his  collected  '  Essays,  Critical  and 
Historical,'  1871.  Whether  what  he  meant 
by  the  *  Catholic  system,'  when  he  wrote 
this  Essay  as  an  Anglican  clergyman,  is  what 
he  now  understands  by  the  same'  words,  it 
is  not  for  us  to  say.  But  the  Essay,  with 
one  or  two  incidental  remarks  excepted, 
may  very  well  stand  as  a  moderate  atteu^)t 
to  find  in  Ignatius,  not  only  the  theology  of 
Nicene  times,  but  rudiments  of  many  Roman 
Catholic  notions.  He  sets  out  with  saying 
that  those  who  maintain  the  Apostolic  origin 
of  what  he  calls  Catholicism  *  are  obliged  to 
grant  that  it  is  not  directly  and  explicitly 
inculcated  in  the  Apostolic  writings  them- 
selves.' The  works  of  the  next  generation, 
the  so-called  Apostolic  Fathers,  he  says,  are 
brief,  and  their  statements  sententious,  and 
therefore  he  thinks  likely  to  be  understood 
differently  according  to  the  views  of  the 
reader,  who  will  see  in  them  very  much  what 
he  brings  to  them  himself.  That  this'is  em- 
inently the  case  with  Dr.  Newman,  will  be 
seen  by  any  one  who  peruses  his  Essay,  and 
in  fact  the  remark  seems  intended  not  so 
much  for  the  condemnation  of  other  inter- 
preters, as  for  his  own  justification.  What 
Dr.  Newman  brings  to  the  study  of  Ignatius 
is  not  the  prepossession  of  modern  Protes- 
tantism, but  the  Catholicism  which  he  says  is 
not  in  the  New  Testament,  which  is  not 
even  in  the  Apostolical  Fathers,  except  as 
read  according  to  his  view  of  the  way  in 
which  they  should  be  read,  and  which  he 
finds  in  the  theology  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries.  Indeed,  we  should  say  that  even 
that  theology  derives  a  good  deal  of  its  Mg- 
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nificance  in  86me  particulars  from  subsequent 
developments  applied  on  a  like  principle  of 
interpretation.  This  principle  of  interpret- 
ing the  earlier  writer  by  the  language  and 
the  views  of  much  later  writers,  is  an  utterly 
false  one,  and  would  neutralize  the  value  of 
any  document  as  an  historical  evidence  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  writer  or  his  times. 
Dr.  Newman  instances  a  number  of  phrases 
in  Ignatius  which  were  afterwards  of  great 
si^cnificance  in  the  controversies  that  arose 
from  time  to  time.  Some  of  these  expres- 
sions spruhg  up  naturally  in  the  course  of 
time,  as  words  always  do ;  some  were  the 
simple  outcome  of  the  study  of  the  New 
Testament  writings,  or  the  teaching  of  the 
Apostles  corresponding  to  those  writings ; 
and  some  arose  from  controversies  that  had 
begun  even  in  the  New  Testament  times,  or 
immediately  after.  And  it  would  much 
more  conduce  to  the  respect  in  which  the 
doctrines  of  Ignatius  are  to  be  held,  and  to 
our  belief  in  the  genuineness  of  his  writings, 
to  treat  them  an  expressing  the  theology 
natural  to  the  time,  than  as  an  anticipation 
of  subsequent  controversies. 

Though  the  argument  ab  silentio  is  not 
always  to  be  depended  on,  it  cannot  but  be 
justly  considered  highly  significant  that  in 
writings  of  considerable  extent,  and  touch- 
ing so  exclusively  on  matters  connected 
with  Christian  faith  and  the  Christian  life, 
so  many  subjects  of  primary  importance  in 
lat«r  theology  should  be  so  entirely  passed 
over  unnoticed.  We  find  in  Ignatius  no  trace 
of  a  belief  in  a  purgatorial  state  after  death, 
nor  even  of  simple  prayer  for  the  departed  ; 
no  notice  of  any  penitential  discipline  ;  no- 
thing to  give  any  countenance  to  the  adora- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Virgin  or  other  departed 
saints;  no  seeking  of  their  .intercession.  In 
regard  to  all  these  subjects  there  is  an  abso- 
lute silence,  a  scriptural  simplicity  in  the 
highest  degree  consistent  with  a  date  so 
nearly  following  the  death  of  the  last  of  the 
Apostles.  Dr.  Newman,  indeed  (p.  221), 
sees  an  apparent  recognition  of  the  so-called 
LlmbusPatrum  in  Magn.  ix.,  and  of  depart- 
ed saints  reinenibering,  or  at  least  benefit- 
ting us,  in  Trail,  xiii.  As  regards  the  for- 
mer, whatever  mav  have  been  the  state  of 
the  departed  before  the  time  of  Christ,  Igna- 
tius says  nothing  of  it  in  the  place  referred 
to.  He  does  say  that  the  prophets  waited 
for  Christ,  and  as  they  waited  in  righteous- 
ness, by  His  coming  He  has  raised  them  from 
the  dead  ;*  i.e.y  plainly  given  them  the  hope 

*  Tlapdv  ^yeiptu  avrodc  iK  vtKpQv.  Perhaps  the 
verb  here,  oeing  in  the  imperfect  tense,  might 
be  translated,  *  was  raising  ;'  that  is,  providing 
the  means  of  their  resurrection.  Hefele  only 
sees  a  reference  to  Matt,  xxvii.  62. 


of  resurrection.  For  of  course  the  resurrec- 
tion has  not  yet  been  obtained.  As  to  the 
latter,  he  says  to  the  Trallians,  *  Purify  your 
spirit,  which  is  mine ;  not  only  now,  but 
when  1  attain  to  God ;  for  I  am  yet  in 
peril.'  *  Various  emendations  of  this  pas- 
sage have  been  suggested,  and  explanations 
offered.  But  the  meaning  seems  plain 
enough,  though  the  way  of  speaking  is  re- 
markable. Ruchat,  apud  Jacobson,  translates 
rightly,  *  Purifiez  votre  esprit  qui  est  aussi  Ic 
mien.'  Such  is  his  sense  of  the  communion 
of  saints,  such  his  love  for  them,  that  he 
counts  their  spirit  his  also.  I  doubt  if  the 
sequel  exactly  represents  what  Ignatius 
meant :  '  Et  non  seulement  il  est  ii  present, 
mais  aussi  quand  j'aurai  obtenu  Dieu.  This 
if  correct  only  affirms  the  communion  of 
saints  to  extend  beyond  the  present  life ;  but 
the  more  natural  explanation  is  that  their 
care  to  purify  their  spirit  should  continue 
after  he  has  departed.  Even  he  is  still  in 
peril  while  he  lives,  and  so  would  they  be 
also  until  they  too  have  attained  to  God. 

The  Epistles  arc  likewise  free  from  all 
apocryphal  tales  and  old  wives*  fables,  all 
pretension  to  miraculous  powers,  all  specula- 
tion about  the  unseen  world  and  the  angelic 
hierarchy.  Indeed,  as  regards  this  last  sub- 
ject, he  disclaims  any  knowledge.  He  ex- 
cuses himself  to  the  Trallians  (chap,  v.)  for 
not  treating  of  matters  which  he  calls  celes- 
tial, and  that  in  a  way  that  leads  one  to  think 
they  had  sought  information  from  him  about 
such  things.  *  Is  it  that  I  am  not  able  to 
write  of  celestial  matters  to  you  ?  Nay,  but 
I  am  afraid  lest  I  might  injure  you,  as  being 
babes.'  This  is  said  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  it  seem  that  they  had  complained  of 
his  not  giving  them  the  information  he 
speaks  of.  What  might  have  been  the  na- 
ture of  that  which  he  could  give  he  does  not 
enable  us  to  say.  But  we  may  gather  that 
it  would  have  been  very  different  from  their 
expectation,  by  what  he  tells  them  he  could 
not  give.  They  seem  to  have  thought  that, 
by  reason  of  his  approaching  martyrdom,  he 
should,  like  Stephen,  have  seen  heaven 
opened  and  beheld  the  array  of  the  celestial 
hosts.  For  he  goes  on  to  say  :  *  It  is  not 
because  I  am  in  bonds  that  I  am  able  to 
understand  celestial  matters,  and  the  alloca- 
tions of  angels,  and  the  hosts  arrayed  in 
principalities,  things  seen  and  unseen.  In 
more  than  these  things  I  am  still  a  learner.' 
Dr.  Newman  sees  in  this  an  apparent  recog- 
nition of  what  has  since  been  called  the  rfw- 
ciplina  arcani.  But  the  so-called  disciplina 
arcani  was  only  a  reserve  practised  towards 

♦  * Kyvil^cTe  i}fiuv  rd  tfidv  rrvevfia.  Hefele,  after 
Cotelerius,  reads  passively  uyvisvraif  but  tlu* 
sense  is  the  same. 
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unbelievers  and  catechumens,  as  regards  the 
higher  solemnities  of  religion,  while  Ignatius 
'  is  plainly  speaking  to  members  of  the  Church. 
In  a  note,  p.  2 00,  he  remarks  on  the  phrase  icar- 
o^KovofitttVy  used  by  Ignatius  in  speakin^g  of 
our  Lord  as  borne  *  by  the  Blessed  Virgin,' 
according  to  the  dispensation  of  God,'  that, 
*  Here  is  an  additional  word,  which  af  ter- 
waids  is  known  to  have  a  technical  mean- 
ing.' Even  if  the  expression  was  used  by 
Igftatius  in  reference  to  the  secrecy  of  the 
Divine  purpose  until  the  fulness  of  the  time 
was  come,  surely  that  would  lend  no  coun- 
tenance to  the  phenacisra  or  economy  after- 
wards practised  by  some  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians, and  recommended  by  men  of  Dr.  New- 
man's school,  when  this  Essay  was  first  pub- 
lished. But  Ignatius  does  not  appear  to 
have  used  the  word  at  all  with  reference  to 
secrecy.  Ignatius  is  also,  free  from  all  such 
allegorical  interpretations  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  abound  in  the  Epistle  that  goes  un- 
der the  name  of  Barnabas,  and  has  none  of 
the  babbling  that  is  characteristic  of  the 
spurious  writings  of  early  Christian  times. 
'  With  the  one  exception  of  the  overwrought 
enthusiasm  with  which  he  courted  his  ap- 
proaching martyrdom,  there  is  a  prevailing 
character  of  good  sense  which  gives  weight 
to  his  aulhority,  and  makes  his  testimony, 
both  positive  and  negative,  the  more  impor- 
tant. Tliis  testimony  we  now  proceed  to 
examine  in  regard  to  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant matters  which  have  been  the  sub- 
jects of  discussion  and  the  occasion  of  divi- 
sions in  the  Christian  Church. 

The  points  in  regard  to  which  we  propose 
to  examine  the  doctrinal  testimonies  of  Igna- 
tius may  be  reduced  to  the  following 
heads : — 

I.  Tlie  Trinity  and  Divinity  of  Christ 

II.  The  Atonement  and  kindred  subjects 
of  Justification  and  Grace. 

III.  The  Eucharist. 

IV.  The  Organization  of  the  Church  and 
Roman  Primacy. 

I.  The  testimonies  of  Ignatius  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  and  to  the  pre-existence 
and  Divinity  of  Christ,  are  too  well  known 
to  call  for  much  additional  observation.  The 
important  point  to  be  noticed  is  that,  while  in 
respect  to  accuracy  Ignatius  stands  distin- 
guished from  some  of  the  other  ante-Nicene 
orthodox  writers,  such  as  Justin,  in  Ignatius 
there  is  not  such  an  exactness  and  precision 
of  language  as  might  be  thought  to  betray 
a.i  acquaintance  with  the  phraseology  and 
definitions  introduced  in  the  progress  of 
later  controversies.  It  is  for  instance  with 
some  reserve  that  we  should  venture  to  say 
with  the  Dublin  reviewer  (p.  137),  that  in 


asserting  the  truth  of  Christ's  humanity  he 
settled  beforehand  the  controversies  that 
were  to  arise  in  the  fifth  century  *  on  the 
union  of  the  two  natures,  and  excludes  Nes- 
torianism  by  anticipation.'  As  our  blessed 
Lord  is  frequently  called  God,  God  Jesus 
Christ,  and  our  God,  in  tiiese  Epistles,  so 
also  His  blood  is  spoken  of  as  '  the  blood  of 
God,'  as  for  instance  in  Eph.  i.,*  a  phrase 
which  would  have  its  Scriptural  justification 
in  the  received  reading  of  Acts  xx.  28,  and 
lends  countenance  to  that  reading  as  being 
possibly  derived  from  it,  *The  church  of 
God,  which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own 
blood.'  But  when  the  reviewer  quoted 
these  words  of  Ignatius,  with  a  reference  to 
them  in  a  note,  he  should  also  have  given  a 
reference  for  the  words  which  he  adds, 
marked  also  as  a  quotation, '  It  is  "  God  who 
was  conceived  by  Mary" '  (p.  357).  Wo 
know  of  no  such  words  existing  thus  simpli- 
eiter  in  these  Epistles.  He  probably  had  in 
view  Eph.  xviii.  *  For  our  God  Jesus  the 
Christ  was  borne  in  the  womb  by  Mary,  ac- 
cording to  the  dispensation  of  God.'t  The 
reader  will  at  once  perceive  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  thus  saying  that  Je- 
sus Christ  our  God  was  so  borne,  and  say- 
ing simply  that  God  was  conceived  by  Mary, 
without  any  mention  of  the  human  nature. 
So  distinct  an  anticipation  of  the  OeoroKog 
would  have  tended  to  the  disparagement  of 
the  genuineness  of  a  writing  which  purport- 
ed to  be  of  the  early  date  of  these  Epistles, 
rather  than  to  the  support  of  the  doctrine 
which  this  word  was  adopted  to  express. 
It  is  true  that,  as  Dr.  Newman  (p.  206)  re- 
marks, *  heresies  beset  the  Church  of  the 
first  century,  which  did  but  reappear,  aub- 
stantially  the  same,  but  in  more  subtle  forms, 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth.'  Cerinthianism  was 
the  form  of  error  against  which  the  phrases 
just  now  quoted  were,  no  doubt,  specially 
directed,  for  Cerinthus  taught  that  the  Logos 
only  occupied  or  dwelt  in  the  man  Jesus  for 
a  time,  taking  up  His  abode  in  Him  at  His 
baptism,  and  forsaking  Him  before  His 
death.  This  doctrine  will  sufficiently  ex- 
plain the  emphasis  with  which  Ignatius  as- 
serts the  TTaOug  Tov  Oeov  and  the  fact  that 
*  our  God,  Jesus  Christ,  was  borne  in  the 
womb  of  Mary.'  In  Nestorianism  the  union 
was  permanent  and  from  the  commencement 
of  the  human  existence  of  our  Lord.  But 
the  twofold  personality  which  that  doctrine 
taught  did  not  allow  of  such  a  phrase  as 
deoTOKog,  while  the  words  of  Ignatius  arc 
suited  to   the   proper  form  of   Cerinthian 


*  'Fsv  alfiari  Oeov. 

f  'O  yap  Beaf  i/fiov  'Irioovi  u  XpiaTdc  iicvo^Ofnf^ 
VTTO  }A.apia<;  kqt'  o  kovo/a  av  Ueor. 
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heresy,  and  this  particular  saying  of  Igna- 
tius would  possibly  have  been  accepted  by 
a  Nestorian. 

While  the  commoiriy  received  reading  of 
Acts  XX.  28  is  in  accordance  mi\\  the  man- 
ner of  speaking  just  noticed,  another  much 
disputed  reading,  that  of  1  Tim.  iii.  16, 
'  God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,'  also  receives 
support  from  one  or  two^eferences  to  it  by. 
Ignatius.  Thus,  in  a  passage  to  bo  noticed 
again  presently  (Eph.  vii.),  he  speaks  of 
*  God  having  'been  made  in  flesh,'*  and  in 
Eph.  xix.,  *  God  humanly  manifested.'!  And 
this  latter  expression  is  more  likely  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  disputed  reading  in 
1  Hm.,  inasmuch  as  it  is  used  in  the  men- 
tion of  certain  mysteries.  *  The  virginity  of 
Mary,  and  her  childbearing,  and  likewise 
the  Lord's  death,  were  unknown  to  the 
prince  of  this  world,  three  mysteries  wrought 
in  the  silence  of  God,  but  to  be  proclaimed 
aloud.'  He  then  asks  how  these  were  man- 
ifested to  the  world  ?  In  reply,  he  refers  to 
the  Star  of  Bethlehem,  attended  by  the 
choir  of  the  sun  and  moon  and  other  stars, 
and  awakening  by  its  strange  appearance 
curiosity  and  surprise,  putting  an  end  to  all 
magic,  ignorance,  andevery  bond  of  iniqui- 
ty, whereby  the  ancient  kingdom  was  de^ 
stroyed,  *  God  being  manifested  as  man.' 
The  connection  between  this  latter  clause 
and  the  enumeration  of  the  mysteries,  with 
the  explanation  which  it  gives  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin's  childbearing,  reckoned  as  one  of 
them,  makes  it  one  of  the  mysteries  by  im- 
plication, and  thus  affords  strong  support  to 
the  reading  of  *  the  mystery  of  godliness, 
God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh.' 

The  other  passage,  in  Eph.  vii.,  just  now 
referred  to,  which  is  quoted  by  the  review- 
er, p.  867,  calls  for  further  remark.  *  There 
is  one  physician,  !n  the  flesh  and  spiritual, 
made  and  not  made  [begotten  and  unbegot- 
ten],J  God  become  partaker  of  flesh,  in 
death  true  life,  both  from  Mary  and  from 
God,  first  subject  to  suffering,  and  then  with- 
out suffering,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.'  The 
Florentine  Codex  and  the  Old  Latin  read  *  be- 
gotten and  unbegotten,'  while  some  copies 
of  Athanasius,  in  citing  the  passage,  have 
the  other  reading,  '  made  and  not  made.' 
Usage,  indeed,  exists  in  favour  of  this  latter, 
as  a  possible  translation  of  the  fprmcr,  on 
the  strength  of  which  the  reviewer  adopts 
it,  though  he  candidly  admits  that  the  for- 
mer was  what  Ignatius  wrote.  The  great 
point  to  observe  is  that  whatever  translation 
may  be  admissible,  so  ambiguous  and  inexact 

*  'Ev  oapKi  ycvofitvoc  Oeoc. 
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a  manner  of  speaking  was  not  likely  to  have 
been  adopted  by  one  familiar  with  the  for- 
mula, *  begotten  before  all  worlds,'  and  it  is 
therefore  a  note  of  antiquity  in  favour  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  Epistles.  But  while 
the  reviewer  admits  that  this  is  the  true  rcj\d- 
ing,  though  he  adopts  the  more  orthodox 
translation,  *  made  and  not  made,'  for  the 
subsequent  clause,  *  first  subject  to  suffering, 
and  then  free  from  suffering,'  *  he  gives, 
without  any  notice  of  the  change,-  *  first  im- 
passible, then  passible.'  This  of  course 
implies  the  pre-existence  in  the  Divine  na- 
ture, and  the  subsequent  existence  in  liumaii 
nature.  On  the  other  hand,  the  words  of 
Ignatius  say  nothing  of  the  preceding  im- 
passibility, but  speak  only  of  the  suffering 
state  hero,  and  the  subsequent  freedom  from 
suffering;  that  is,  post  resurreciionem^  as 
Hefele  explains  in  a  note.  The  reviewer,  in 
his  note  on  this  passag^e,  says  that  Rom.  iii. 
makes  it  certain  that  Ignatius  was  not  a  Pa- 
tripassian,  and  that  Magn.  viii.  is  still  more 
decisive  on  this  point.  This  is  quite  true, 
while  the  manner  of  speaking  in  both  is  evi- 
dently not  adopted  with  such  a  special  ref- 
erence to  the  Patripassian  heresy  as  might 
betray  a  later  origin  of  these  Epistles. 

Both  these  passages  are  attended  with 
some  difficulty.  In  Rom.  iii.  Ignatius  begs 
of  the  Romans  to  pray  for  him,  that  he  may 
not  only  be  called  a  Christian,  but  found  to 
be  one.  *  For  if  I  be  found  one,  then  I  may 
also  be  called  one,  and  then  be  faithful  when 
I  am  not  visible*  to  the  world.  For  nothing 
that  is  visible  is  perpetual.f  For  the  things 
that  are  seen  are  temporal,  but  the  things 
not  seen,  eternal.'  'O  yap  Geoj  imtidv  Irjoovg 
Xpiardg  iv  narpt  wv  fiSiXkov  ij>aiveTat.  We 
tliink  the  meaning  of  this  most  agreeable  to 
the  context  is,  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
now  that  He  is  with  the  Father,  is  more 
widely  known  than  when  He  was  visible  on 
earth.  Why  so  ?  Because,  as  he  explains 
in  the  next  sentence,  *  The  work  is  not  mere- 
ly carried  on  in  silence,  but  Christianity  is  a 
work  of  maornitude.'  The  article  before 
*  our  God '  is  against  making  it  the  predi- 
cate. We  might,  however,  translate  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  of  the  words,  and 
with  due  regard  to  the  article,  *  Our  God 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  more  shown  [to  be  such] 
now  that  He  is  with  the  Father.*^ 

The  other  passage  above  referred  to 
(Magn.  viii.)  says  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son 
of  God,  is  His  eternal  Word,  not  proceeding 
from  silence.J  •  If  Gnosticism  had  never 
been  heard  of,  there  would  have  been  no 
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difficulty  in  these  words ;  the  Divine  Word 
did  not,  like  vocal  words,  begin  from  a  state 
of  silence,  but  was  eternally  with  the  Father. 
But  Sige  and  Logos  being  successive,  though 
not   immediately   successive    terms   in   the 
Gnostic  genealogies  of  ^ons,  if  Ignatius 
i«poke  in  this  way  without  reference  to  these 
heretical  notions,  the  coincidence  would,  to 
say  the  least,  be  extremely  curious,  and  the 
Dublin  reviewer  wisely  admits  that  Ignatius 
had  the  Gnostic  Silence  in  his  mind.      This 
has  been  made  a  ground  of  suspicion  against 
the  Epistles  as  indicating  an  acquaintance 
with  doctrines  that  were  not  developed  in 
the  time  of  Ignatius.  •  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  full-blown  Gnosticism  that  was  of  a 
later  date  than  Ignatius,  was  in  a  forward 
state   of   development  much  earlier.     The 
Gnostic  jEons  were  for  the  most  part  gene- 
lals  and  abstracts  in  the  current  philosophy, 
invested  with  personality  according  to  the 
prevalent  tendency    of    Oriental    thought. 
The  New  Testament  itself  gives  indications 
of  Gnosticism  being  already  in  progress  of 
development  in  the  pleroma  and  *  philosophy 
and  vain  deceit '  of  Col.  ii. ;  and  in  the  *  pseu 
donymous  yvdai^*  and  *  endless  genealogies' 
of  the  First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  to  say  no- 
thing of  *'  the  sect  of  the  Nicolaitans.'     That 
Simon  Magus  adopted  a  species  of  Gnosti- 
cism is  also  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  and  the 
Dublin  reviewer  (p.  401)  has  referred  to  the 
Philosophumena  of  Hippoljrtus  for  proof 
that  Sige  was  one  of  the  Simon  ian  .Aix)ns. 
An  interesting  point  which  he  has  not  no- 
ticed is  that  ifxtiVTi  held  the  place  in  Simon*8 
series  of  ^^ns  that  Xoyoq  did  in  the  later 
Valentinian,  borrowed  from  Simon  with  cer- 
tain alterations.     According  to  the  system 
of    Simon   the   primitive   root  was  called 
dvvafxis  and  oiy7]j  from  whence  spring  six 
roots,  in  pairs  of  males  and  females  succes- 
sively (Philosophumena,  vi.  18-20).     Now  if 
Ignatius  had  these  Simonean  -^Eons  in  view, 
we  may  suppose  him  to  mean,  like  Hippoly- 
tus  (Phil.  X.  33),  that  the  eternal  Son  was 
not  Logos  in  the  sense  of  <lxM>vfjf  or  vocal 
sound  tliat  proceeds  from  previous  silence, 
as  Simon  taught,  but  was  eternally  with  the 
Father,  the  Aoyog  dtdiog. 

We  need  not  say  that  Ignatius  in  these 
Epistles  thoroughly  opposes  himself  to  the 
earliest  form  of  Gnostic  error  that  troubled 
the  Christian  Church,  one  that  directly  af- 
fected the  belief  in  the  incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God,  namely  the  denial  by  the  Doce- 
ta3  of  the  reality  of  our  Lord's  human 
body,  which  was  supposed  to  be  a  mere 
phantom  that  deceived  the  senses  of  men. 
This  arose  from  the  belief  of  the  inherent 
evil  of  matter  as  opposed  to  spirit,  and  it 
was  to  avoid  the  difficulty  of  supposing  that 


our  Lord  (had  part  [in  what  was  essentially 
evil,  that  Ilis  humanity  was  regarded  as  a 
mere  doKTjoigy  or  phantasmal  appearance. 
That  this  error  had  appeared  in  tlie  Church 
during  the  lifetime  of  St.  John  seems  clear 
from  the  many  well-known  indications  of 
opposition  to  it  in  his  writings.  The  oppo- 
sition of  Ignatius  to  this  fonn  of  Gnosticism 
in  clear  and  disAict  terms,  with  only  the 
one  supposed  allusion  to  those  forms  of 
Gnosticism  in  which  this  was  soon  absorbed, 
is  a  great  mark  of  antiquity  afnd  genuineness 
in  these  Epistles.  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
early  idealization  of  our  Lord's  humanity 
should,  at  least  in  respect  to  His  miracles 
and  His  resurrection,  have  now  again  ap- 
peared as  an  extensive  form  of  modern  ra- 
tionalism, though  from  a  different  cause. 

Dr.  Newman  (p.  200)  finds  in  the  reXeiog 
dvOpionog  yevSfievog  of  Smym.  iv.  an  antici- 
pation of  the  manner  of  speaking  adopted  to 
oppose  the  Apollinarian  doctrine  of  the 
fourth  century,  which  taught  that  our  Lord 
had  not  a  human  soul.  Though  this  word 
was  as  ho  thinks  well  adapted  to  oppose  the 
Docetic  errors  of  the  time  of  Ignatius,  yet 
he  says  it  was  scarcely  taken  from  Scripture, 
and  was  uncalled  for  bv  the  context.  The 
coincidence  with  the  phrase  used  against 
Apollinarianism  is  quite  accidental*  Igna- 
tius seems  not  to  have  had  any  heresy  in  his 
mind,  but  to  liave  used  the  words  in  ref- 
erence to  suffering  and  death  as  the  lot  of 
humanity,  and  the  complete  fulfilment  of  its 
condition.  He  says  that  *  in  order  to  suffer 
with  him  I  endure,  all  things,  as  He  tnat  be- 
came perfect  man,  enables  me.'  The  ref- 
erence seems  to  have  been  to  our  Lord's 
words,  '  the  third  day  I -shall  be  perfected,' 
or  to  those  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
where  wo  are  told  that  the  Captain  of  oar 
salvation  should  be  made  perfect  throudi 
sufferings  (ii.  10) ;  and  that  '  although  he 
were  a  Son,  yet  learned  he  obedience  by 
the  things  which  he  suffered ;  and  being 
made  perfect,  ho  became  the  author  of  eter- 
nal salvation  unto  all  them  that  obey  him ' 
(v.  8,  9).  The  recurrence  of  this  Scriptural 
idea  through  association  of  thought  gives  a 
natural  explanation  of  the  use  of  a  phrase 
which  Dr.  Newman  says  was  uncalled  for  on 
the  occasion. 

We  have  only  further  to  say  on  tliis  sub- 
ject of  the  Trinity,  that  in  Magn.  xiii.  the 
three  Persons  are  twi<^  enumerated,  not  in 
the  regular  order  of  the  baptismal  formula 
or  the  doxologies,  but  as  in  2  Cor.  xiii.  14, 
the  Son  being  first  mentioned.  This  has 
been  noticed  as  a  great  sign  of  antiquity,  as 
mentioned  by  Hefele  in  loc, 

II.  We  proceed  now  to  the  Atonement  and 
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kindred  subjects  of  Justification  and  Grace. 
In  regard  to  the  first,  while  salvation  is  con- 
tinually ascribed  to  Christ  alone  and  His 
sufferings,  there  is  nothing  more  definite 
than  the  statement  in  £ph.  i.,  that  Christ 
offered  Himself  to  God  as  an  oblation  and 
sacrifice  for  us.  He  follows  in  this  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  Scriptural  statements.  There 
IS  nothing  that  lends  itself  to  any  particular 
theory  as  to  the  way  in  which  Christ's  obhi: 
tion  and  sacrifice  of  Himself  was  effectual 
to  our  salvation  in  regard  to  God.  As  re- 
gards our  justification  thereby,  Ignatius  tells 
us  in  Philad.  viii.,  that  to  him  ^  the  old  ways, 
the  uncorrupted  old  ways,  were  Jesus  Christ, 
His  cross,  His  death  and  resurrection,  and 
the  fwth  which  is  through  Him,  by  which 
means  he.  desired  through  their  prayers  to 
be  justified.'  So  far  positively ;  negatively 
we  find  him  in  Rom.  v.,  after  describing  the 
insults  and  persecutions  he  had  to  endure 
on  his  way  to  Homo,  saying  that  from  these 
wrongs  *  he  derived  spiritual  improvement, 
yet  he  has  not  thereby  been  justified.'*  The 
preterite  form  of  the  verb  in  this  last  clause, 
nearly  an  exact  quotation  from  1  Cor.  iv.  4, 
seems  indeed  to  indicate  that,  as  in  the  case 
of  St.  Paul,  the  spiritual  improvement  he 
acquired  was  disclaimed  as  having  secured 
his  final  justification,  rather  than  with  ref- 
erence to  a  state  of  justification  generally. 
And  this  is  the  more  probable,  as  he  present- 
ly adds,  *  Now  I  begin  to  be  a  disciple,'  and 
ho  prays  that  nothing  visible  or  invisible 
may  envy  him  that  he  should  attain  to 
Christ  by  dying.  *  LeU  fire  and  cross,  the 
assaults  of  wild  beasts,  lacerations,  and  tear- 
ing asunder  of  limb  from  limb,  all  diabolical 
punishments  befall  him,  only  that  he  may 
win  Christ.'  But  in  all  this  there  is  no 
more  efiicacy  attributed  to  these  sufferings 
as  regards  the  attainment  of  salvation  than 
in  St.  Paul's,  *  If  so  be  that  we  suffer  with 
him,  that  wo  may  be  also  glorified  together.' 
Indeed  it  is  plain  from  this  whole  passage 
that  beyond  obedience  as  a  disciple  of  Christ 
learned  by  suffering,  the  only  efficacy  he  at- 
tributed to  these- torments  was  their  expedit- 
ing his  final  blessedness.  He  wishes  to  en- 
joy the  beasts  that  were  prepared  for  him, 
prays  that  they  may  be  ready,  will  flatter 
and  encourage  them  to  devour  him  quickly, 
and  not  to  stand  off  in  a  cowardly  manner 
like  some.  Haste  to  win  Christ,  by  which 
he  means  the  enjq^ment  of  his  Saviour  after 
death,  is  the  burden  of  the  whole  Epistle. 
He  begs  they  will  not  interfere  for  his  re- 
lease. The  altar  is  ready  for  him,  let  him 
be  offered  to  Him  who  has  brought  him  from 

*  MuAXov  fiadijTevofuUf  dXV  oif  Trapil  tovto  deii- 


the  east  to  the  west.  It  is  good  to  set  to  the 
world,  that  he  may  rise  to  God.  He  fears 
only  how  he  may  be  steadfast  to  the  end, 
and  can  only  be  sure  when  he  cq^ses  to  be 
seen  on  earth.  He  cares  no  more  for 
earthly  things.  But  in  all  this  there  is  not 
a  word  that  implies  the  notion  of  any  satis- 
faction for  his  sins  by  the  suffering  he  was 
to  endure.  Indeed,  though  there  is  much 
expression  of  humility,  much  sense  of  weak- 
ness, there  is  no  mention  at  all  of  his  sins, 
no  expression  of  penitence  whatever. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  Dublin  reviewer 
treats  this  subject  He  says,  p.  358,  that 
*  of  the  Protestant  theory  that  the  merits  of 
Christ  are  imputed  to  Christians  without  in- 
fusion of  grace  or  necessity  for  mortifica- 
tion,' no  support  can  be  found  in  the  Tgna- 
tian  Epistles.  It  is  tnie  enough  that  there 
is  no  trace  in' them  of  such  a  theory  ;  but  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  writer  is  not 
well  aware  that  there  is  no  Protestant  com- 
munity that  has  not  taught  the  necessity  of 
an  infusion  of  grace,  and  the  duty  of  morti- 
fying the  flesh  with  its  affections,  and  that 
this  is  the  teaching  of  Protestants,  whether 
they  abstain  altogether  from  the  use  of  such 
a  phrase  as  the  imputation  of  Christ's  merits 
or  righteousness,  as  not  to  be  found  in  holy 
Scripture,  use  it  in  a  lax  and  rhetorical  way 
of  speaking,  or  even  adopt  it  in  its  most  lit- 
eral and  objectionable  acceptation.  What 
Protestants  have  denied  is  that  such  mortifi- 
cation, and  the  habitual  righteousness  that 
proceeds  from  tl^e  infusion  of  grace,  can 
avail  by  way  of  merit  or  deserving  to  entitle 
men  to  the  blessings  of  salvation,  which  are 
only  due  to  the  unmerited  grace  of  God  and 
the  merit  of  the  Saviour's  work.  Whether 
as  the  measure  of  men's  future  reward,  the 
proof  of  the  reality  of  faith,  or  constituting 
fitness  for  heaven,  the  value  of  the  effects  of 
grace  infused,  and  of  the  mortification  of  our 
evil  tendencies,  has  never  been  denied,  ex- 
cept it  may  have  been  by  a  handful  of  fanat- 
ical sectaries.  But  as  not  due  to  man's 
unaided  strength  but  to  the  grace  infused, 
and  as  in  their  concrete  manifestation  im- 
perfect, they  are  held  to  be  insufficient  to 
give  a  claim  on  divine  justice  by  any  inherent 
merit 

The  reviewer  having  thus  set  up  as  a  Prot- 
estant theory  what  Protestants  do  not  teach 
or  believe,  proceeds  to  say  that  the  Epistles 
'  breathe  from  first  to  last  a  spirit  which  is 
either  fanatical  or  simply  unmeaning  to  those 
who  do  not  accept  the  Catholic  doctrine, 
that  grace  is  a  principle  of  merit,  that  the 
Christian  has  to  satisfy  for  his  sins  by  pen- 
ance, and  conform  his  life  to  the  passion  of 
our  Divine  Redeemer.'  To  this  last  clause 
there  is  no  exception  to  be  taken ;  it  sets 
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forth  what  Protestants  will  recognise  as  a 
true  and  holy  principle.  But  the  writer 
does  not  venture  to  say  that  there  is  a  word 
in  Ignatius  that  affirms  either  of  the  preced- 
ing principles.  Protestants  who  do  not 
accept  them  have  long  enough  read  and  ad- 
mired Ignatius,  without  seeing  in  his  writ- 
ings anything  either  fanatical  or  unmean- 
ing. They  have  indeed  perceived  in  his 
eagerness  to  win  the  crown  of  martyrdom, 
and  in  his  courting  of  suffering  and  death, 
so  strongly  expressed,  chiefly  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Church  in  Rome,  where  he  expected  to 
finish  his  course,  a  highly  wrought  enthusi- 
asm, the  natural  result  of  the  persecutions 
he  suffered.  For  persecution  when  it  does 
not  cause  defection,  tends  to  create  enthusi- 
asm both  by  its  physical  and  its  moral  op- 
eration. This  was  aided  by  the  circumstan- 
ces of  his  journey,  his  reception  by  the 
Christians  in  his  various  resting-places,  and 
the  admiration  of  the  deputations  from  dif- 
ferent Churches  that  waited  on  him  as  he 
proceeded,  which  had,  no  doubt,  a  powerful 
influence  in  exciting  a  person  of  naturally 
ardent  temperament.  I>ut  even  if  we  were 
obliged  to  regard  this  as  all  fanatical  or  sim- 
ply unmeaning,  unless  we  should  attribute 
to  him  opinions  of  which  he  gives  no  indi- 
cation, and  which  he  could  scarcely  have 
failed  to  express  if  he  held  them,  surely 
when  so  many  have  been  fanatical  or  even 
foolish  in  some  one  particular  or  on  some 
special  occasion,  who  were  calm  and  sensi- 
ble enough  in  other  respects  or  on  ordinary 
occ^ions,  we  have  no  r(^ht  to  affirm  that 
this  could  not  have  been  the  case  with  Ig- 
natius. 

The  reviewer  evidently  feels  the  weakness 
of  his  argument,  for  he  tries  to  prop  it  by  a 
reference  to  two  passages  of  Clement,  the 
meaning  of  which  he  mistakes,  not  to  say 
misrepresents.  In  one  of  these  he  alleges 
that  *  we  are  said  to  be  "  justified  by  works," 
i.e.,  by  works  done  through  grace  ;  while  the 
other  denies  that  we  are  "  justified  by  works," 
/.e.,  as  the  context  shows,  by  natural  good 
works.'  Now,  as  justification  by  faith  with- 
out works,  in  some  sense,  and  justification 
by  works  and  not  by  faith  only,  in  some 
sense,  are  both  affirmed  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, of  course  faith  and  works  must 
each  have  a  causal  relation  to  justification, 
though  not  the  same  relation.  But  it  is  not 
with  this  that  we  are  now  concerned,  but 
with  what  Clement  is  represented  as  saying. 
In  the  first-mentioned  passage  (Clem.  1  Cor. 
XXX.)  the  works  spoken  of  are  not  itpecially 
regarded  as  works  done  by  grace  in  opposi- 
tion to  natural  good  works,  but  as  deeds  in 
opposition  to  words ;  and  the  justification 
ntended  seems  to  be  far  enough  from  that  I 


about  which  divines  have  disputed.  He 
says,  *  Let  us  put  on  concord  like  a  garment, 
being  humble-minded,  temperate,  keeping 
ourselves  aloof  from  all  whispering  and  evil- 
speaking,  justifying  ourselves  by  works  and 
not  by  words.'  Evidently  Clement  speaks 
not  of  our  being  justified  before  God  or  by 
Him,  but  of  being  justified  by  ourselves,  not 
by  fine  talk  and  self -laudation,  but  by  deeds 
making  good  our  Christian  profession  and 
character.  As  the  previous  things  he  men- 
tions are  things  to  be  done  by  ourselves,  so 
also  is  the  justification  he  speaks  of.  The 
participle  diicaiovfievoi  is  evidently  in  the 
middle  voice,  and  accordingly  Hefele  trans- 
lates it  BO  :  Operibus,  non  autem  verbis,  nos 
justificantes. 

Now  if  we  turn  to  the  second  passage  of 
Clement  referred  to,  c.  xxxii.,  we  shall  find 
that  there  again  the  good  works  by  which 
he  denies  that  we  are  justified  are  not '  na- 
tural good  works,  as  the  context  shows,'  in 
opposition  to  works  of  grace :  they  are  in  the 
highest  sense  the  works  of  grace.  Having  spo- 
ken of  God's  goodness  to  the  Jewish  people, 
he  says  *  all  were  glorified  and  magnified, 
not  by  themselves,  or  their  works,  or  the 
performance  of  righteousness  which  they 
wrought,  but  by  His  will.  And  we  there- 
fore having  been  called  by  His  will  in  Jesus 
Christ,  are  not  justified  by  ourselves,  nor  by 
our  wisdom  or  understanding,  or  godliness, 
or  works  which  we  have  wrought  in  holiness 
of  heart,  but  by  the  faith  by  which  the  Al- 
mighty God  justified  all  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world.'  Not  only  the  description 
of  the  ^rks  themselves  as  done  in  holiness 
of  heart,  but  their  subsequence  to  our  calling 
in  Christ  shows  that  they  are  works  done  bv 
grace.  Even  by  these  the  called  in  Christ 
are  no  more  justified  than,  before  the  grace 
of  the  gospel,  those  who  were  called  in 
Abraham  were  justified  by  their  righteous- 
ness done  under  the  grace  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

From  Clement  thus  misunderstood  we 
are  brought  back  to  another  passage  of  Ig- 
natius which  is  misintcrprjeted  in  Tike  man- 
ner. '  Similarly  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Epbe- 
sians  Ignatius  describes  the  good  Christian 
as  one  who  receives  the  grace  of  Christ  iv- 
(fivaei  diKai^  in  a  nature  which  is  (really) 
just,  and  the  work  of  salvation  as  "  tne  con- 
natural work,"  because  it  is  effected  not  bv 
mere  imputation  of  Christ's  merits,  but  in 
virtue  of  a  principle  wmch  dwells  in  the 
soul  and  unites  itself  to  the  nature  of  man.' 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  in  so  small  a  space 
a  greater  number  of  mistakes.  It  is  not  true 
that  Protestants  think,  as  it  is  implied,  that 
the  work  of  salvation  is  effected  by  mere 
imputation  of  Christ's  merits,  and  not  in 
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virtue  of  a  principle  of  grace  which  dwells 
in  and  unites  itself  to  the  soul.  It  is  not 
the  case  that  Ignatius  speaks  here  at  all  of 
receiving  the  name  of  Christ,  whatever  that 
may  mean.  There  is  nothing,  as  the  Greek 
reader  knows,  but  the  mere  English  reader 
might  not  perceive,  to  warrant  the  paren- 
thetic introduction  (really),  which  seems  pat 
in  to  make  the  latter  suppose  that  Ignatius 
is  distinguishing  this  nature  as  really  just 
from  a  natiu*e  just  only  by  imputation.  And 
lastly,  what  he  translates  *  the  connatural 
work,'  even  if  rightly  translated,  is  not  the 
work  of  salvation  at  all.  He  tells  the  Ephe- 
sian  Church  how  he  had  heard  through  God 
of  '  the  much  admired  name  it  had  acquired 
by  its  righteous  disposition,  according  to 
faith  and  love  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour.'* 
The  good  name  was  evidently  the  character 
that  Church  had  gained,  not  the  name  of 
Christ  they  had  received,  and  they  had  ac- 
quired it  by  what  he  calls  *  a  righteous  na- 
ture,' indole  probd,  as  Hefele  translates,  so 
described  because  it  was  in  accordance  with 
faith  and  love  in  Christ  Jesus.  And  so  far 
as  it  was  in  accordance  with  these  it  was  a 
really  just  or  righteous  nature,  whatever  im- 
perfections may  have  still  existed  in  it.  But 
Ignatius  says  nothing  of  its  being  really,  as 
distinguished  from  nominally,  such.  He 
proceeds  to  tell  them  that  ^  being  imitators 
of  God,  having  been  quickened  to  new  life 
by  His  blood,  they  had  fully  accomplished 
the  brotherly  work.f  For  having  heard 
that  he  was  coming  bound  from  Syria  for 
the  common  name  and  hope,  they  had  has- 
tened to  see  him,  wlio  hoped  by  their  pray- 
er to  obtain  the  privilege  of  fighting  with 
beasts  at  Rome.'  *  The  brotherly  work '  is 
wlytt  the  context  suggests,  a  good  and 
proper  translation  of  the  phrase  used  by  Ig- 
natius. '  The  connatural  work'  would  be  a 
legitimate  rendering  if  there,  was  anything 
mentioned  with  which  it  was  connatural ; 
but  there  is  not  anything  such.  Archbishop 
Wake  indeed,  in  accordance  with  a  well- 
known  use  of  the  defmite  article,  translates 
*  your  connatural  work :'  congenial  or  kin- 
dred would  be  better  English  and  more  in- 
telligrible.  But  this  is  not  what  the  reviewer 
intends,  and  it  would  be  admissible  if  the 
context  did  not  suggest  the  other  rendering, 
opus  fraiemiiatis,  as  Hefele  translates,  which 
seems  to  be  clearly  the  meaning  of  Ignatius. 
It  will  now  we  think  be  seen  that  it  would 
be  difficult,  as  we  said,  to  make  a  greater 
number  of  mistakes,  if  not  of  wilful  misrep- 
resentations, in  so  small  a  space,  and  all  for 
nothing  except  to  make  it  appear  that  Prot- 
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estauts  hold  a  doctrine  which  they  do  not 
hold,  and  that  Ignatius  is  opposed  to  them 
in  regard  to  it. 

There  is  only  one  more  particular  that  wc 
shall  advert  to  in  this  part  of  our  subject. 
It  is  the  assertion  in  pi  359  that '  Ignatius 
extols  virginity  in  words  w^hich  must  sound 
strange  to  Protestants,  as  a  state  chosen  in 
honour  of  our  Lord's  flesh.'  If  the  writer 
had  presented  what  Ignatius  really  does  say 
on  this  subject  (Polyc  v.),  it  would  not  sound 
strange  to  the  ears  of  any  reasonable  Prot- 
estant. First  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  which  he  translates  *  in  honour  of  our 
Lord's  flesh.'*  lie  says  in  a  note  that  this 
translation  is  supported  by  the  Syriac  and 
Armenian  versions,  but  that  Hefclc's  transla- 
tion, *  in  honour  of  the  Lord  of  the  flesh,' 
may  be  adopted  without  prejudice  to  his  ar- 
gument. In  an  expression  like  this,  in 
which  the  direct  order  of  the  words  gives  a 
good  and  consistent  sense,  nothing  would 
justify  a  departure  from  it  but  something  in 
the  context  that  would  clearly  indicate 
that  the  inverted  order  was  intended  by  the 
writer.  There  is  nothing  of  this  kind, 
and  the  direct  is  plainly  the  proper  order 
in  which  the  words  are  to  be  taken.  The 
other  savours  of  a  devotion  that  pertains 
to  much  later  times,  and  that  has  efflo- 
resced in  the  cultus  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
As  Christ  is  the  Lord  of  the  flesh  as  well 
as  of  the  spirit,  and  our  bodies  are  the  mem- 
bers of  Christ,  He  claims  from  His  dis- 
ciples that  according  to  their  ability  they 
should  honour  Him  with  their  bodies  as  yell 
as  with  their  spirits,  which  are  His ;  and  if 
they  can  serve  Him  better,  and  better  do 
the  work  He  has  assigned  to  them  in  celiba- 
cy than  in  marriage,  it  is  not  strange  to  Prot- 
estants to  be  told  that  they  should  honour 
the  Lord  of  their  flesh  by  denying  even  its 
lawful  inclinations  for  His  sake.  And  that 
this  is  the  meaning  of  Ignatius  may  bo  seen 
from  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter,  Which 
relates  entirely  to  the  subject  of  marriage, 
with  only  this  parenthetic  reference  to  celi- 
bacy, after  which  he  returns  to  marriage  and 
closes  by  saying,  *  Let  all  things  be  done  to 
the  honour  of  God,'  as  before  *  to  the  honour 
of  the  Lord  of  the  flesh.'  Beyond  this 
there  is  nothing  in  favour  of  virginity  in 
what  Ignatius  says.  He  certainly  does  not 
extol  it,  but  rather  speaks  of  it  in  a  very 
dubious  and  cautious  way.  Having  men- 
tioned  the  duties  of  husbands  and  wives,  he 
then  says,  '  If  any  is  able  to  continue  in 
chastity  in  honour  of  the  Lord  of  the  flesh, 
let  him  continue  without  boasting.  If  he 
boasts  he  is  lost ;  and  if  he  thinks  more  of 
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himself  than  of  the  bishop,  he  has  perished.' 
Here  we  see  that  far  from  extolling  the 
practice  he  does  not  say  a  word  in  recom- 
mendation of  it,  and  it  is  made  to  depend 
upon  an  ability,  the  possession  of  which  can 
only  be  known  from  trial  and  experience,  a 
condition  which  is  quite  inconsistent  with 
vows  or  obligations  entered  into  beforehand, 
and  which  implies  the  liberty  of  receding 
from  the  practice  whenever  experience 
shows  the  ability  to  be  wanting.  <  It  further 
appears  that '  Ignatius  considered  the  prac- 
tice, even  when  the  ability  exists,  to  be  at- 
tended by  special  temptations  to  spiritual 
pride  and  setting  one's  self  above  or  in  op- 
position to  his  ecclesiastical  superiors.  Dr. 
Newman,  p.  121,  considers  that  Ignatius  has 
signified  *  his  implied  praise  of  virginity,  and 
his  implied  countenance  of  formal  resolves 
for  that  purpose,  when  he  says, "  If  ne  boasts, 
he  is  perishing."  '  We  have  seen  what  his 
praise  atnounts  to,  and  formal  resolves  are 
only  implied  in  the  words  quoted  in  so  far 
as  that  one  would  not  be  likely  to  boast  in 
such  a  case,  if  there  was  not  a  resolution  to 
maintain  the  observance  of  the  practice. 
But '  formal '  is  an  ambiguous  word  as  thus 
used  ;  it  may  refer  only  to  a  solemn  resolu- 
tion formed  by  the  individual  and  openly 
acknowledged  as  a  settled  purpose,  or  it 
may  mean  a  vow  publicly  made  under  the 
sanctions  of  religion,  and  entered  into  as  a 
matter  of  irrevocable  obligation.  Of  this 
latter  formality  at  any  rate  there  is  no  im- 
plied countenance  in  anything  Ignatius  says, 
DUt.ratheran  implied  discountenance.  How 
little  credit  was  attached  to  the  profession 
of  vii*ginity  as  such  may  be  seen  from  the 
salutations  at  the  close  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
SmjoTiaians.  *  I  salute  the  houses  of  my 
brethren  with  their  wives  and  children,  and 
the  virgins  that  arc  called  widows.'  Ac- 
cording to  1  Tim.  v.,  widows  were  employed 
m  the  services  of  religion.  Qualified  widows 
however  might  not  always  be  had.  Married 
women  would  often  be  hindered  by  the  cares 
of  the  household.  If  any  such  were  em- 
ployed  in  the  Church  of  Smyrna,  they  are 
saluted  amongst  the  wives  previously  men- 
tioned. That  there  were  unmarried  women 
so  employed  is  clear.  But  instead  of  their 
unmarried  condition  being  considered  one  of 
special  honour,  it  was  covered  by  the  assumed 
designation  and  character  of  widows :  as 
such  they  appeared  to  the  world,  and  such 
they  were  called  in  the  Church.  There  is  in 
Grabe's  *  Spicilegium,'  ii.  24,  a  fragment 
ascribed  by  Damascenus  to  Ignatius,  which  if 
genuine  shows  his  mind  in  this  matter : 
*  Lay  the  yoke  of  virginity  on  no  one  ;  for 
it  is  a  dangerous  matter  and  hard  to  be 


maintained,  cspeciajly  when  made  compul- 
sory.' 

III.  We  come  now  to  the  eucharistic  views 
of  Ignatius.  Beyond  the  use  of  the  word 
altar — and  how  little  that  signifies  we  shall 
soon  see — there  is  not  a  semblance  of  any 
notion  of  eucharistic  sacrifice  in  these  Epbu 
ties.  By  this  absence  of  any  recognition  of 
the  sacrificial  character  of  the  rite  the  Dub. 
lin  reviewer  feels  evidently  embarrassed,  and 
to  supply  the  deficiency  he  has  recourse  to 
Clement,  who  speaks  of  the  bishop  '  offering 
the  gifts,'  and  he  refers  to  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions  as  leaving  no  room  to  doubt 
what  Clement  was  alluding  to.  We  shall 
see  presently  what  these  references  are  worth. 
We  are  told  that '  the  distinctness  with  which 
S.  Ignatius  declares  his  faith  in  the  real  pre- 
sence of  Christ  in  the  Eucharist,  is  of  itself 
proof  that  our  Lord  is  the  victim  offered 
upon  the  altar.'  Of  course  this  assumes  that 
an  altar  necessarily  implies  a  victim,  as  if  no 
other  kind  of  oblation  might  be  offered  on 
an  altar.  But  a  singular  argument  is  used 
to  support  this  conclusion  as  regards  Ignatius. 
*  "  Sacrifice,"  "  oblation,"  and  the  like,  are 
the  terms  fin  which  the  Eucharist  is  con- 
stantly described  by  S.  Justin  and  S.  Irenseus. 
Protestants  have  agreed  that,  though  these 
Fathers  indisputably  regarded  the  Eucharist 
as  a  sacrifice,  they  meant  by  this  sacrifice  no 
more  than  an  oblation  of  bread  and  wine 
offered  up  to  God  in  the  name  of  the  faith- 
ful, who  presented  them  to  the  bishop. 
This  argument,  however,  was  based  on  the 
supposition  that  in  the  ante-Nicene  period 
no  one  believed  that  the  bread  ana  wine 
were  changed  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ.  If  S.  Ignatius  recognised  (and«hc 
certainly  did)  the  Eucharist  as  the  fiesh  of 
Christ,  that,  and  nothing  short  of  it,  can  be 
the  oblation  \diich  is  made  upon  the  altar.' 
Let  us  state  this  argument  more  distinctly. 
Clement  speaks  of  oblations,  but  does  not 
tell  us  the  nature  of  them.  Ignatius  says 
nothing  of  oblation,  but  uses  the  term  altar. 
Justin  and  Irenaeus  some  half  century  after 
the  death  of  Ignatius  speak  of  oblation  and 
sacrifice;  but  they  do  this  in  a  manner 
which,  as  far  as  these  words  go,  it  is  admit- 
ted,  does  not  necessitate  the  supposition  that 
it  consisted  of  anything  but  bread  and  wine. 
But  then  Ignatius  believed  that  the  Eucha- 
rist is  the  nesh  of  Christ,  and  therefore  Jus- 
tin and  Irenseus  must  have  meant  more  than 
the  oblation  of  bread  and  wine,  and  that 
our  Lord  Himself  was  offered  as  a  victim  by 
this  oblation.  And  as  these  Fathers  are  thns 
proved  to  have  held  this,  so  must  Ignatius 
also    half  a  century  eariier,  and,   as   it  ia 
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implied,  Clemeut  nearly  as  long  before 
him.    • 

This  cariens  argument  rests  on  a  series  of 
unwarrantable  assmnptions.  First  it  is  as. 
sumed  that  what  Ignatius  thought  of  the 
real  presence,  Justin  ^nd  Ireneeus  must  also 
have  thought,  though  this  is  a  subject  which, 
before  it  was  dogmatically  formulated,  was 
liable  to  be  viewed  in  different  lights,  and 
to  assume  different  phases  in  different  minds, 
separated  by  distance  of  time  and  place. 
Then  it  is  assumed  that  when  Ignatius  spoke 
of  the  Eucharist  as  the  flesh  of  Christ,  he 
meant  that  the  elements  were  materially 
changed,  which  is  by  no  means  the  case,  as 
we  shall  see.  It  is  further  assumed  that  if 
Justin  and  Irenteus  held  this  doctrine  as  to 
the  consecrated  elements,  they  understood 
the  oblation  of  them  in  their  consecrated 
and  not  their  unconsecrated  state,  though 
their  words  do  not  express  such  a  meaning. 
It  is  then  assumed  that  what  they  thought 
on  this  subject,  half  a  centuiy  after  Ignatius, 
he  must  also  have  thought  in  his  day, 
though  it  is  notorious  that  the  tendency 
of  thought  was  towards  development,  and 
though  the  words  of  Ignatius  give  no  warrant 
for  the  assumption,  beyond  what  may  be  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  the  use  of  the  term  altar. 
The  inconclusiveness  of  this  argument  is 
quite  evident  without  any  reference  to  what 
Ircnaeus  and  Justin  actually  say,  which  want 
of  space  obliges  us  to  forego. 

We  may  now  return  to  Clement  and  the 
reference  to  the  Apostolical  Constitutions. 
Respecting  the  latter,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  a  writing  falsely  ascribed  to  Clement, 
and  of  a  date  which  the  great  Rondan  divines, 
Bellarmine,  Baronius,  and  Bona,  do  not  fix 
within  an  earlier  limit  than  the  time  of  the 
Nicene  Council,  is  no  authority  for  the 
meaning  of  Clement.  The  liturgy  which  it 
contains  appears  never  to  have  been  used  in 
any  Church,  though  it  perhaps  presents  a 
tolerably  fair  ideal  of  the  liturgies  in  use  at 
the  time  of  its  composition.  The  passage 
referred  to  is  where  the  proclamation  having 
been  made  that  all  disqualified  persons 
should  depart,  and  that  the  faithful  should 
be  in  readiness,  the  deacons  are  directed 
then  to  '  bring  the  ^ifts  to  the  bishop  to  be 
laid  on  the  altar.'  These  are  evidently  the 
requisites  for  the  celebration  about  to  com- 
mence. No  consecration  has  yet  taken 
place ;  the  celebrant  has  not  even  yet  put  on 
the  proper  vestment ;  and  nothing  else  can  be 
intended  than  the  yet  unconsecrated  bread 
and  wine,  with  perhaps,  as  we  may  gather 
from  the  third  of  the  so-called  Apostolic 
Canons,  oil  and  incense,  and  at  the  proper 
seaaon  grapes  and  ears  of  com.  This  presen- 
tation of  the  unconsecrated  elements  is  still 


prescribed  by  the  modem  Ordo  Minscs^  and 
has  its  corresponding  oblation,  together  with 
the  alms,  in  the  Anglican  ritual.  This  ref- 
erence, therefore,  even  if  the  document  were 
authoritative,  could  throw  no  light  on  Cle- 
ment's mention  of  *  the  gifts '  offered  by  the 
bishop,  beyond  what  the  words  of  Clement 
himself  express.  When  he  says  it  would  be 
no  small  sin  to  depose  from  the  office  of 
bishop  those  who  have  blamelessly  and  pi- 
ously offered  the  gifts,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  meant  more  than  the  bread 
and  wine  presented  by  the  faithful  and 
offered  to  God  for  the  purpose  of  the  Eu- 
charist. It  is  not  unlikely  indeed,  from  the 
word  blamelessly,  that  the  pijcuniary  gifts 
of  the  faithful  presented  simultaneously,  as 
in  the  Anglican  offertory,  may  have  been 
also  intended,  and  that  Clement  had  in  view 
the  blameless  and  faithful  devotion  of  those 
to  God's  service.  However  that  may  be, 
^neither  in  Clement  nor  in  Ignatius  does  dvaia 
appear  dn  reference  to  the  Eucharist.  What- 
ever they  had  thought  of  it  as  a  commemo- 
rative sacrifice,  there  is  nothing  in  either  to 
indicate  the  same  beyond  the  use  of  the 
word  altar  by  Ignatius.  Let  us  now  see 
how  far  this  word,  as  so  employed,  goes  to 
justify  any  inference  as  to  the  notion  of  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice  now  prevalent. 

We  first  notice  two  passages  from  Eph.  vi. 
and  Trail,  vii.  In  the  former  he  says  that 
'  unless  one  be  within  the  altar  he  is  de- 
prived of  the  bread  of  God,'  and  in  the  lat- 
ter,  that '  he  that  is  within  the  altar  is  pure, 
but  he  that  is  without  is  not  pure,'  the  sec- 
ond clause  here  being  absent  from  the  Greek 
MS.,  but  supplied  from  the  Old  Latin.  The 
foundation  of  this  way  of  speaking  is  laid, 
we  have  no  doubt,  in  a  very  ancient  usage, 
according  to  which  the  word  signifies  the 
area,  enclosed  space,  or  sacrariumy  in  which 
the  Eucharist  was  celebrated,  and  iK)t  merely 
the  holy  table.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
44th  of  the  Laodicean  Canons,  which  forbids 
women  to  go  within  the  altar,  and  probably 
in  the  third  of  the  Apostolical  Canons. 
Other  ecclesiastical  writings  also  afford  in- 
stances of  this  usage,^  which  is  not  even 
yet  extinct ;  at  least  in  Ireland  the  Roman 
Catholics  commonly  call  the  entire  sanctuary 
the  altar,  as  well  as  the  table  itself.  Mede 
and  others  have  seen  examples  of  this  in  Rev. 
xi.  1  and  xiv  18.  However  that  may  be, 
Ignatius  in  Eph.  v.  seems  to  have  meant  this 
area,  understood  literally.  He  says,  *  If 
any  one  be  not  within  the  altar  he  is  deprived 
of  the  bread  of  God.     For  if  the  prayer  of 

*  Thus  in  the  ancient  Greek  liturgies  the 
altar  is  the  enclosed  space.  Within  it  is  the 
dyla  Tpuirei^a.  It  is  so  also  in  modem  Qreek 
usage. 
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one  and  another  has  such  power,  how  much 
more  that  of  the  bishop  and  of  the  whole 
Church.  He  therefore  that  comes  not  to  the 
assembly  is  proud,  and  hath  cut  himself  off  ;' 
that  is,  as  it  were  excommunicated  himself. 
But  if  the  place  itself  in  which  the  holy 
mysteries  were  celebrated  was  not  intended, 
the  word  must  plainly  mean  the  fellowship 
of  the  Church  maintained  by  the  assembling 
therein  for  communion.  And  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  participation  of  the  bread 
of  God  (whether  by  this  the  eucharistic 
bread  or  the  general  blessings  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  be  intended)  is  made  to  depend, 
at  least  in  some  measure,  on  the  efficacy  of 
the  joint  prayers  of  the  whole  Church.  In 
the  other  passage.  Trail,  vii.,  being  within 
the  altar  is  plainly  being  in  the  fellowship 
of  the  Church,  as  maintained  by  acting  in 
unison  with  the  bishop,  the  presbytery,  and 
the  deacons.  Clement  of  Alexandria  ex- 
tends this  way  of  speaking,  and  calls  the^ 
congregation  itself  assembled  for  prayer  the 
earthly  altar.*  And  a  little  after,  the  same 
writer  tells  us  that  '  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Church  is  the  word  exhaled  as  incense  from 
holy  souls.'  f  Now  considering  that  the 
word  Bvaia  was  not  applied,  as  far  as  we 
know,  to  the  material  oblation  of  the  Eucha- 
rist till  a  much  later  period  than  the  time  of 
Ignatius,];  it  would  seem  as  if  it  was  this 
spiritual  sacrifice, '  the  sacrifice  of  praise,  the 
fruit  of  the  lips'  of  Heb.  xiii.  16,  that  was 
the  reason  why  the  place  where  the  faithful 
assembled  for  the  eucharistic  celebration, 
or  the  congregation  of  the  faithful  itself, 
was  called  the  altar.  And  the  use  of  the 
word  by  Ignatius  in  this  sense  belongs  to 
a  period  in  which  the  eucharistic  celebra- 
tion was  still  identified  with  the  love  feast, 
as  in  1  Cor.  xi. ;  for  in  Smyrn.  viii.,  having 
said  that  that  should  be  esteemed  a  valid 
Eucharist  which  was  celebrated  by  the  bish- 
op, or  one  to  whom  he  had  given  authority, 
Ignatius  presently  adds,  *  It  is  not  lawful 


*  *Eart  rb  Trap'  Tjfuv  BvaiaaTrjpiov  kvravBa  rd  knl- 
yeioVf  rb  tWpoiafia  tuv  toJc  evx^^^C  duaKeifzivuVf  fiiav 
Cktnep  ixov  ^uv^v  tijv  KOivrjv  kclI  fdav  yv6fi7iv. 
Strom,  vii.  p.  717.    Ed.  Sylburgr. 

f  Koi  yap  ioTLv  ij  Ovaia  t^  kKK2.ijalac  Xbyoc  arrd 
Twv  uyicjv  y^vxCiv  uvaOvfitufievo^,  kKKokvnTOfiivTi^ 
dfia  T^c  Ovaiac  fcl  tt/c  diavoiac  undone  ^V  Oe^.  In 
Polycarp,  ad  Phil,  iv.,  widows  are  called  the  altar 
of  God. 

X  The  word  first  appears  in  Jnstin,  as  applied 
to  the  material  oblation.  And  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  he  speaks  of  the  bread  and  cup  in  the  Eu- 
charist as  sacrifices,  using  the  word  m  the  t>laral 
number ;  a  manner  of  speaking  in  which '  the 
bread  and  the  cup  are  regarded  as  separate  obla- 
tions, which  long  continued  in  use,  and  conveys 
an  idea  quite  different  from  that  of  the  propitia- 
tory sacrifice  in  the  Eucharist  now  taught.  See 
*  Dial  cum  Tryph.'  pp.  260-844.     Par.  1615. 


without  the  bishop  either  to  baptize  or  to 
celebrate  a  love  feast.'  This  identification 
of  the  Agape  with  the  Eucharist  seems  to 
imply  the  assembling  of  the  people  within 
the  Sdcrarium,  or  so-called  altar. 

There  are  two  other  places  in  which  Igna- 
tius uses  the  word  altar.  In  Magn.  vii.  he 
says,  *  Come  therefore  together  all,  as  to 
one  temple  of  Grod,  as  to  one  alt^r,  as  to  one 
Jesus  Christ'*  And  in  Philad.  vi. :  *  Be 
diligent  therefore  to  resort  to  one  Eucharist, 
for  there  is  one  flesh  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  one  cup  for  union  with  His 
blood ;  one  altar,  as  one  bishop,  with  the 
presbytery  and  deacons.'  Considering  the 
ideas  which  we  have  already  shown  were 
attached  to  this  word  by  Ignatius  and  oth- 
ers, we  think  there  is  as  good  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  he  uses  it  in  these  passages  in  one 
or  other  of  the  same  senses,  which  would  be 
equally  consistent  with  the  context,  as  in  the 
more  special  sense  of  the  holy  table. 

The  absence  of  the  word  lepevg,  as  a  title 
of  Christian  ministers,  from  these  Epistles  is 
admitted.  As  the  use  of  the  title  would 
have  savoured  of  later  times,  so  its  absence 
is  a  not«  of  antiquity.  There  is  a  passage  in 
Philad.,  ix.  which  uses  the  word  in  a  dubi- 
ous manner,  but  clearly  not  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  *  And  the  priests  were  good,  but 
a  better  thing  the  high-priest,  who  has  been 
entrusted  with  the  Holy  of  Holies,  who 
alone  haS  been  entrusted  with  the  hidden 
things  of  God ;  he  being  the  door  of  the  Fa- 
ther, by  which  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Ja- 
cob, and  the  prophets,  and  the  apostles,  and 
the  Church  enter  in.'  Either  the  priests 
here  spoken  of  were  the  priests  of  the  Old 
Testament  mentioned  in  reference  to  some 
who  are  represented  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter as  appealing  to  the  Old  Testament ;  or, 
as  would  seem  from  the  sequel,  the  whole 
body  of  the  faithful  both  of  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testament,  *  a  royal  priesthood,'  are  in- 
tended. Justin  also  calls  the  faithful  the 
priesthood  which  offers  the  eucharistic 
sacrifices  (Tryph.  p.  344). 

So  little  docs  the  sacrificial  aspect  of  the 
Eucharist  appear  in  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius, 
that  the  Dublin  reviewer  tries  to  make  up 
for  the  deficiency  by  saying  that  *  the  dis- 
tinctness with  which  Ignatius  declares  his 
faith  in  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
Eucharist,  is  of  itself  a  proof  that  our  Lord 
is  the  victim  offered  on  the  altar '  (pp.  363, 
364).  But  however  the  Roman  doctrine  of 
the  real  presence  is  necessary  to  the  Roman 
doctrine  of  the  eucharistic  sacrifice,  the  latter 

*  He  says  not  to  one  temple  and  one  altar,  bat 
08  to,  and  we  may  perhaps  understand  our  Lord 
Himself  to  be  intended,  just  as  in  Rev.  xxL  32  the 
j  liamb  is  the  temple  in  the  heavenly  Jeruaalem 
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doctrine  docs  not  follow  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence from  it  But  it  is  not  needful  to  dis- 
cuss this  question  at  greater  ledgtb.  It  will 
suffice  to  examine  the  testimony  of  Ignatius 
on  the  subject,  taking  the  several  passages 
that  refer  to  it  in  detail. 

We  notice  first  certain  passages  which  are 
admittedly  figurative,  indeed  in  the  highest 
degree  metaphorical.  In  these  allusion. is 
evidently  made  to  the  expressions  of  onr 
Lord  in  John  vi.,  and  the  sacramental  idea 
is  in  some  degree  present  to  the  mind,  and 
a  sacramental  way  of  speaking  is  adopted, 
while  the  writer  overleaps  the  external  rite, 
and  goes  directly  to  the  internal  and  spirit- 
ual participation.  Thus  in  Philad.  v.,  after 
expressing  his  fear  of  failure  as  not  being 
yet  perfected,  he  says  he  trusts  through  their 
prayer  to  attain  the  lot  assigned  him  by 
God*s  mercy,  *  fleeing  to  £he  gospel  as  the 
flesh  of  Jesus,  and  to  the  apostles  as  the 
presbytery  of  the  Church.'  Here  the  gos- 
pel is,  as  it  were  sacramental  ly,  the  fiesh  of 
Christ,  and  the  Apostles  who  preached  it,  as 
it  were  the  presbytery  of  the  Church  univer- 
sal administering  that  sacrament,  just  as  St. 
Paul  speaks  of  himself  in  Rom.  xv.  16  as 
^  the  liturgic  minister  of  Jesus  Christy  sacer- 
dotally  ministering  the  gospel  of  God.' 
According  to  this  passage  it  is  the  gospel  (and 
of  course  faith  in  it  is  implied)  that  is  the 
means  of  partaking  of  the  flesh  of  Christ  In 
the  passage  we  now  proceed  to  oite  it  is 
faith  and  love  that  are  expressly  mentioned 
in  this  way.  In  Trail,  viii.  he  bids  his  read- 
ers to  *  build  themselves  up  anew  in  faith, 
which  is  the  flesh  of  the  Lord,  and  in  love, 
which  is  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ'  The 
manner  of  speaking  is  similar,  only  that 
faith  and  love  here  stand  in  place  of  the 
gospel. 

We  now  come  to  a  passage  of  the  same 
kind  in  which  the  sacramental  allusion  is 
more  distinct,  while  yet  the  thought  in  like 
manner  overpasses  the  external  rite,  and 
bounds  into  the  fruition  of  the  life  to  come. 
It  is  in  Rom.  vii.  He  had  been  speaking  of 
his  wish  to  die,  and  says,  '  My  desire,  e/EXOf, 
has  been  crucified,  and  there  is  not  in  me  a 
fire'  that  craves  material  fuel ;  but  there  is 
in  me  a  living  and  speaking  water,  that  says 
to  nie  from  within,  Away  to  the  Father.  I 
delight  not  in  corruptible  food,  nor  in  the 
pleasures  of  this  life.  I  wish  for  the  bread 
of  God,  heavenly  bread,  the  bread  of  life, 
which  is  the  flesh  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  I 
wish  for  the  drink  of  God,  His  blood,  which 
is  love  incorruptible  and  ever-springing  life.' 
Here  the  whole  tone  of  the  thought  over- 
passes the  encharistic  rite,  the  terms  of  which 
arc  in  part  borrowed  ;  or  rather  we  should 
say  it  is  the  words  of  our  Lord  in  John  vi. 


that  are  borrowed.*     His  longing  goes  be- 
yond  anything   to   be    enjoyed  on  earth ; 
the  eucharistic  participation  was  within  his 
reach,   whenever  he  desired  it;  he   craves 
what  he  can  have  only  when  he  quits  tliis 
life ;  and  to  come  down  from  his  longing 
for  death,  to  any  blessing  however  great  to 
be  enjoyed  here,  would  be  a  descent  which 
the  whole  character  of  this  touching  and  no- 
ble  passage   forbids.      It  can  scarcely   be 
thought  that  one  who  held  the  material  re- 
ception of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  in 
the  Holy  Supper,  would  use  such  statements 
as  are  made  in  these  passages  in  regard  to 
faith  and  love  and  the  gospel,  which  in  a  sac- 
ramental way  he  calls  the  flesh  and  the  blood 
of  Christ.     It  is  the  fact  that  he  did  not  so 
regard  it  that  enabled  him  to  make  this  ap- 
plication of  the  sacramental  idea.     The  re- 
viewer's explanation  of  these  sayings,  that 
faith  and  love  are  so  called  '  in  the  sense 
that  they  have  His  true  humanity  for  their 
object,  and  attain  their  end  by  uniting  us  to 
it'  (p.  363),  suggests  a  very  moderate  inter- 
pretation even  of  the  words  of  institution 
themselves ;    as    if    one    should    say    the 
bread  and  the  wine  are  called  His  body  and 
blood  because  they  have  His  true  humanity 
as  the  object  of  their  significance,  and  attain, 
their  end  by  uniting  us  to  it.     In  confirma- 
tion of  this  explanation  he  quotes  a  passage 
in  Smyrn.  x.,  which,  if  he  has  rightly  inter- 
preted it,  is  in  full  accord  with  all  that  we 
have  said.     *  Nor  will  you  be  ashamed  of 
your  perfect  faith,  Jesus  Christ.'     To  call 
Jesus  Christ  their  perfect  faith  would  be  a 
like  figure  to  calling  their  faith  the  flesh  of 
Christ,  only  that  it  would  not  have  the  same 
sacramental  allusion.     We  fail  to  see  how  it 
in  any  way  helps  the  reviewer's  argument. 
The  sense,  however,  is  most  completely  miss- 
ed.    He  mentions  indeed  in  a  note  that  He- 
fele,  instead  of  *  your  perfect  faith,'  has  qui 
perfecte  fidelia  esty  but  says  that  he  has  himself 
followed  the  rendering  of  Dressel.     Igna- 
tius, however,  tells  the  Christians  of  Smynia 
that  they  had  not  despised  his  chains,  nor 
were  they  ashamed  of  them ;  and  then  he 
adds,  *  Neither  will  Jesus  Christ,  the  perfect 
faith,  be  ashamed  of  you.'     Even  if  we  give 

• 

*  It  is  scarcly  possible  to  doubt  that  the 
writer  of  this  passage  had  in  his  mind  our 
Lord's  discourse  in  John  vi.  Allusions  are 
always  vague  and  inexact,  but  not  the  less  dis- 
tinctly show  the  source  from  whence  they  are 
derived.  The  Gospel  of  St.  John  was  plainly 
sufficiently  old  to  be  familiar  to  the  writer's 
mind  when  he  made  these  allusions.  The 
reader  will  perceive  the  significance  of  this  re- 
mark as  bearing  on  the  date  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  The  allusions  also  indicate  that  our 
Lord's  discourse  was  regarded  as  going  above 
and  beyond  the  mere  external  euclmrisUc  rite. 
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the  definite  article  the  pronomina]  force  of 
your^  still  this  woidd  not  mean  their  subjec- 
tive faith,  but  their  faith  in  an  objective  sense, 
wliat  they  believed  and  trusted  in.  Indeed  so 
much  seems  admitted.  ^  He  is  spoken  of  as 
"  perfect  faith,"  inasmuch  as  He  is  the  ob- 
ject and  the  author  of  that  virtue.'  But 
this  destroys  anv  semblance  of  oarallelism 
to  the  manner  of  speaking  the  words  are 
cited  to  illustrate,  as  in  tliat  it  is  *•  the 
interior  act  of  faith '  which  is  called  the  flesh 
of  Christ. 

We  m^y  now  pass  on  to  a  couple  of  pas- 
sages of  a  more  strictly  eucharistic  nature. 
In  Eph.  XX.  he  bids  them  all  to  assemble  in 
one  faith,  *  breaking  one  bre^d,  which  is  the 
medicine  of  immortality,  the  antidote  where- 
by we  may  not  die,  but  live  for  ever  in  Jesus 
Christ.'  The  words  express  no  more  than 
the  high  sense  ho  had  of  the  benefits  of 
Holy  Communion,  and  have  no  further  doc- 
trinal significance.  The  reviewer  in  translat- 
ing them  has  introduced  a  word  which  has 
no  counterpart  in  the  original,*—*  The  anti- 
dote against  death,  the  pledge  of  everlast- 
ing life.'  It  is  curious  that  he  should  have 
adopted  the  phrase  of  the  Anglican  Church 
Catechism  in  its  definition  of  a  sacrament, 
f  a  pledge  to  assure  us '  of  the  inward  and 
spiritual  grace  given  unto  us.  The  other  pas- 
sage IS  in  Philad.  iv.  *  Be  diligent  to  resort 
to  one  Eucharist ;  for  there  is  one  flesh  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  one  cup  to  unite  us  to 
His  blood,  one  altar,  as  there  is  one  bishop 
with  the  presbytery  and  deacons.'  In  addi- 
tion to  what  we  have  already  remarked  on 
this  passage,  we  shall  only  observe  that  the 
way  in  which  the  cup  is  mentioned,  not  as 
containing  the  blood  of  Christ,  but  as  intend- 
ed to  unite  us  with  it,  is  rather  calculated  to 
divert  our  thoughts  from  the  contents  to  the 
intent,  and  certainly  does  not  show  that  Ig- 
natius regarded  the  former  as  Christ's  blood 
in  any  material  sense,  while  the  unity  of 
Christ's  flesh  as  a  reason  for  one  Eucharist 
proves  nothing  respecting  the  identity  of  the 
flesh  of  Christ  and  the  eucharistic  elements. 

But  in  fact  the  Dublin  reviewer  makes  an 
implied  admission  that  the  passages  already 
cited  are  not  sufficient  by  themselves  to  sus- 
tain the  views  attributed  to  Ignatius.  Indeed 
he  all  but  admits  that  Scripture  itself  is  not 
decisive  on  this  subject.  The  most  he  ven- 
tures to  say  is  that  *  it  cannot  be  maintained, 
with  much  show  of  reason,  that  the  words 
of  our  Lord  necessitate  a  metaphorical  inter- 
pretation ;  while  the  sixth  chapter  of  St 
John   supplies   strong  confirmation   of  the 


♦  Unless  he  takes  antidote  to  mean  something 
^ven  instead,  which,  if  there  is  any  usa^e  to 
justify  it,  the  connection  with  medicine  here 
woold  seem  to  exclude. , 


view  which  Catholics  take  of  our  Lord's 
meaning'  (p.  361).*  In  a  like  cautious  and 
hesitating  way  he  says  of  the  statements  of 
Ignatius  already  mentioned  :  *  No  doubt,  if 
these  sentences  stood  by  themselves,  at- 
tempts would  be  made  to  explain  them  as 
the  exaggerations  of  Oriental  rhetoric'  (p. 
360).  He  adds,  *  Fortunately  there  is  one,' 
of  .which  he  proceeds  to  show  that  this  can- 
not be  said.  But  first,  we  remark  by  the 
way,  that  it  is  not  as  *  the  exaggerations  of 
Oriental  -rhetoric '  we  should  explain  such 
sayings,  but  as  the  language  of  high  and 
ardent  devotion,  which  ever  overleaps  the 
ILmils  of  a  dry  logical  literalism,  and  abounds 
in  the  metonymy  of  things  closely  conjoined, 
interchanging  the  sign  and  the  thing  signi- 
fied, sometimes  rising  from  the  bread,  which 
is  the  sign,  to  the  body  of  Christ,  the  thing 
signified  and  sacraroentally  conjoined  with 
it,  and  so  calling  the  bread  Christ's  body ; 
and  sometimes  going  back  from  the  thing 
signified  to  the  sign,  for  the  sake  of  its  sig- 
nificance, and  so  calling  Christ's  flesh  the 
bread  of  God.  It  is  the  taking  of  this  devo- 
tional way  of  speaking  ad  literam,  and  then 
making  it  the  ground  of  dogmatic  formnlas 
which  are  intended  to  have  logical  exact- 
ness, and  thereby  shocking  the  common 
sense  and  doing  violence  to  the  consciences 
of  many,  that  has  caused  much  of  the  dis- 
sension that  has  harassed  the  Christian 
Church. 

The  passage  relied  on  as  a  crucial  test  of 
the  opinion  of  Ignatius  respecting  the  euclia- 
ristic  presence  is  to  be  found  in  Smyrn.  vii., 
and  it  is  thus  presented  by  the  Dublin  re- 
viewer :  *  Not  admitting  that  our  Lord  took 
upon  Himself  true  flesh,  those  men,'  namely 
the  Docetae,  *  abstained  from  the  Eucharist 
and  prayer,  because  they  do  not  confess  that 
the  Eucharist  is  the  flesh  of  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ '  (that  flesh)  *  which  suffered  for 
our  sakes,  and  which  the  Father  in  his  good- 
ness raised  to  life '  (p.  360).  Ignatius  might 
have  been  allowed  to  speak  for  himself.  The 
words  *  that  flesh '  seem  to  be  put  in  to  aYitic- 
ipate  the  supposition  that  might  possibly  be 
made,  that  the  eucharistic  flesh  was  different 
from  the  material  flesh  that  suffered.  We 
notice  this  only  as  an  instance  of  a  habit 
which  frequently  betrays  itself  in  this  writer 
of  not  allowing  a  quotation  to  speak  for 
itself  without  precautionary  words  intro- 
duced. In  this  sentence,  and  in  the  ffoc  est 
enim  corpus  rtteum  itself,  the  flesh  and  the 
body  are  the  real  flesh  and  the  real  body  of 
our  Lord.     The  question  is  not  of  the  mean- 

*  But  in  John  vi.  it  is  not  the  sacramental 
element  that  is  said  to  he  the  flesh  of  Christ, 
hut  Christ  Himself  that  is  the  bread  of  life, 
which  came  down  from  Heaven. 
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ing  of  the  predicate,  but  of  the  copula  ;  whe- 
ther the  verb  substantive  denotes  numerical 
identity,  or  by  a  metonymy  denotes  a  differ- 
ent relation.  The  verb  substantive  is  natu- 
rally understood  to  denote  a  different  relation 
when  the  assertion  of  identity  might  seem 
not  likely  to  be  intended.  That  in  this  case 
the  idea  of  numerical  identity  shocks  the 
common  sense  of  mankind,  we  need  not  say. 
In  the  words  of  the  Dublin  reviewer  it  con- 
stitutes^ '  to  put  it  cautiously,  an  astound- 
ing miracle.'  And  any  one  of  common  in- 
telligence on  hearing  such  a  manner  of 
speech  would,  without  consciously  so  much 
as  making  question  could  this  sense  be  pos- 
sibly intended,  at  once  put  some  other  mean- 
ing on  the  words. 

The  argument*on  this  passage  of  Ignatius 
is  founded  on  the  fact  that  it  was  of  the 
DocetsB  he  was  speaking.  '  Had  the  Church 
in  those  days  believed  that  the  blessed  Sac- 
rament was  no  more  than  a  symbol,  there 
was  nothing  in  the  celebration  of  the  holy 
mysteries  which  need  have  given  any  offence 
to  the  Docetce.  They  granted  that  our  Lord 
had  an  apparent  body,  and  they  could  have 
no  objection  to  the  commemoration  of  His 
death  under  a  symbolic  form.  They  with- 
drew from  the  mysteries  of  the  Church 
because  they  were  a  reality  as  well  as  a  com- 
memoration. They  could  not  partake  in  a 
sacrament  which  professed  to  communicate 
the  true  body  of  Christ,  because  they  denied 
that  He  had  any  body  at  all.' 

To  this  argument  wo  make  a  twofold  an- 
swer. First,  we  think  it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  probable  that  in  this  place  Ignatius 
is  not  speaking  specially  of  the  sacramental 
Eucharist  at  all,  but  of  eucharistic  worship, 
that  is,  the  worship  of  praise  and  thanksgiv- 
ing in  general.  Observe  that  the  word  for 
Eucharist*  ait  the  commencement  wants  the 
article,  the  use  of  which  was  to  have  been 
expected  if  the  eucharistic  rite  was  intended, 
and  not  the  more  general  sense  of  thanks- 
giving. The  combination  of  the  two  words 
evxopiOTia  and  Trpoaevxfj  in  this  general  and 
indefinite  way  would  naturally  be  rendered 
'  thanksgiving  and  prayer.'  It  seems  like  an 
echo  of  St.  Paul's  *  supplications,  prayers, 
intercessions,  and  giving  of  thanks,'  in  1 
Urn.  ii.  1,  and  other  like  combinations ; 
while  Ignatius  himself  recommends  the  £phe- 
sians  (c  xiii.)  to  assemble  more  frequently 
*  to  give»thanks  and  glory  to  Grod.'f  With 
the  words  of  Scripture  ringing  in  his  ears, 
he  blames  the  Docctfe  for  abstaining  from 
thanksgiving  and  prayer.  He  had  just  enu- 
merated   several   other   duties   whicL    they 
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neglected.  *  They  have  no  care  for  charity, 
nor  for  widow,  or  orphan,  or  oppressed,  or 
bound  Qr  loosed,  or  hungry  or  thirsty.  They 
abstain  from  thanksgiving  and  prayer,  be- 
cause they  do  not  confess  that  the  thanks- 
giving (ttjv  evxctpt'OTiav)  is  the  flesh  of 
Christ  which  suffered  for  our  sins,'  that  is, 
the  great  cause  of  thanksgiving.  Not  ac- 
knowledging this  great  proof  of  God's  good- 
ness, they  had  no  motive  of  charity  to  men 
or  thanksgiving  to  God,  no  ground  of  confi- 
dence in  prayer  in  this  proof  of  His  good- 
will to  them.  The  article  before  the  word 
thanksgiving,  when  it  occurs  the  second  time, 
is  one  of  simple  reference  to  the  first,  or  it 
denotes  pre-eminence — *  the  great  thanksgiv- 
ing.' ^e  may  compare  this  manner  of 
speaking  with  the  already  mentioned  places 
in  which  the  gospel  and  faith  and  charity 
are  called  the  flesh  and  the  blood  of  Christ. 
That  this  was  felt  to  be  the  sense  of  the 
passage  as  it  stands  in  the  Epistle,  is  evident 
from  a  variation  of  reading,  as  the  passage  is 
quoted  by  Theodoret,  the  variation  being  an 
alteration  to  bring  the  commencing  words 
into  agreement  with  the  sequel,  supposed  to 
have  a  purely  sacramental  import,  the  variant 
for  prayer  in  this  citation  being  oblation,* 
while  for  '  abstain  from,'  is  substituted  *  do 
'not  receive.' 

Our  second  reply  to  this  argument  is  on 
the  supposition  that  the  passage  refers  solely 
to  the  Eucharist.  And  here  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  they  were  not  obliged  to  attribute 
to  the  eucharistic  body  a  greater  reality  than 
tbcy  attributed  to  the  apparent  body,  in 
which  they  admitted  our  Saviour  was  mani- 
fested on  earth.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
modern  notion  of  trausubstantiatioii,  or  any- 
thing approaching  to  it,  had  been  dreamed 
of,  while  for  the  reason  just  mentioned  the 
Docetfie  might  regard  one  body  as  unreal  as 
the  other,  they  would  have  seen  in  the  Eu- 
charist a  true  example  of  doKfjaig,  which 
could  not  have  failed  to  recommend  the  rite 
to  themselves,  and  to  furnish  them  with  a 
powerful  ad  kominem  argument  against  their 
orthodox  opponents.  There  would  have 
been  in  the  Eucharist  an  admitted  instance 
of  seeming  qualities  of  one  thing  striking  the 
senses,  but  having  no  substantial  reality  at 
all,  while  the  actual  thing  which  did  not  ap- 
pear to  the  Senses  might  be  as  real  or  unreal 
as  they  thought  fit  to  suppose  it.  The  force 
of  this  crucial  test  and  argument  founded  on 
a  reference  to  the  conduct  and  views  of  the 
Docetffi  being  thus  disposed  of,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  words  of  Ignatius,  even  if  he 
intended  the  eucharistic  celebration  alone, 


*  EifxapiOTiac    icai   irpoaipopuc  ohn   d7ro<Je;|;ovroi. 
See  Uefele's  note. 
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that  is  not  perfectly  iutelligible  on  the 
grounds  already  indicated  in  these  remarks. 
Does  the  reviewer  suppose  that  Protestants 
cannot  or  do  not  use  language  like  this?  I 
shall  only  refer,  him  to  the  well-known  hymn 
of  the  excellent  Nonconformist  Doddridge : — 

*  My  God,  and  is  Thy  table  spread  ? 

And  doth  Thy  cup  with  love  overflow  ? 
Thither  be  all  Thy  cliildren  led, 
And  let  them  all  Thy  sweetness  know  I 

*  Hail,  sacred  feast,  which  Jesus  makes, 

Rich  banquet  of  His  flesh  and  blood/ 
Til  rice  happy  he  who  here  partakes 
That  sacred  stream,  that  heavenly  food  1' 

IV.  Wc  have  now  arrived  at  the  last  sub- 
ject of  our  inquiry — ^The  Testimony  of  Igna- 
tius on  the  Organization  of  the  Church,  and 
its  relation  to  the  Roman  See.  In  Ignatius 
we  find  the  three  orders  of  bishop,  presbyter, 
and  deacon  clearly  distinguished.  The  name 
of  bishop  is  no  longer,  as  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  in  Clement^s  Epistle,  synonymous 
with  presbyter,  or  inclusive  of  it.  The 
bishop  is  always  single,  the  presbyters  are 
some^mes  spoken  of  severally,  sometimes  as 
a  corporate  body,  the  presbytery,  the  coun- 
cil, or  Sanhedrin  of  the  bishop.  The  analogy 
of  order  is  between  Christ,  the  apostles,  and 
subordinate  ministers  employed  by  Him  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  bishop,  presbyters, 
and  deacons  on  the  other.  Want  of  space 
obliges  us  to  omit  much  we  had  jioted  for 
discussion  on  this  subject,  interesting  on  its 
own  account,  as  also  for  its  curious  treatment 
by  the  Dublin  reviewer.  We  shall  notice 
only  one  instance  of  this. 

Episcopalians  might  well  feel  satisfied  with 
the  views  of  Ignatius,  coupled  with  the  pre- 
cedents of  Timothy  and  Titus.  The  review- 
er, however,  tries  to  bridge  over  the  interval 
between  these  by  means  of  Clement's  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians.  To  make  this  serve  his 
purpose  he  tampers  with  the  words  of  Cle- 
ment in  a  most  unwarrantable  manner.  We 
refer  to  the  well-known  passage  in  chapter 
xliv.,  in  which  Clement  says  that  *our 
apostles  also  knew  through  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  that  there  would  bo  strife 
about  the  office  of  the  episcopate.*  Where- 
fore on  that  account,  having  taken  per- 
fect foreknowledge,  they  appointed  the 
aforesaid,!  and  afterwards  gave  an  ordi- 
nance, that  if  they  should  fall  asleep,| 
other  approved  men  should  succeed  to  their 
ministry. §     Those  therefore  that  were  ap- 


*  *Em  Toy  dvofiaToc  tj/c  itriaKoiryi.  The  strife 
was  evidently  not  about  the  mere  use  of  the 
title. 

{That  is,  biphops  and  deacons. 
'E'iv  Koifujduiatv.     No  subject  is  expressed, 
^  Ti^  XetTjovpyiav  avruy. — Their  liturgic  office. 


pointed  by  them,  •  or  afterwards  by  other 
men   of  repute,  with  the  approval   of  the 
whole  Church,  and  have  blamelessly  minis- 
tered to  the  iiock,  ....  these  we  judge 
to   be  unjustly  deposed    from    their  min- 
istry.' t     Now,    while   this  passage   plainly 
intimates  that  there  were  other  men  of  re- 
pute who  had  authority  to  ordain  bishops 
and   deacons,   as  Timothy   and   Titus   had 
from  St.  Paul  himself,  Clement  leaven  it  in 
doubt  whether  he  spoke  of  the  apostles  as 
having  ordained  that  if    they   themselves 
should  fall  asleep  others  were  to  succeed  to 
the  office  of  the  apostles ;  or  merely,  that  if 
the  bishop  and  deacons  should  fall  asleep, 
others  should  succeed  them ;  or  as  having 
included   themselves   and  the  bishops  and 
deacons  in  this  ordinance.    *The  absence  of 
any  reference  in  the  context  to  others  than 
presbyters,  and  the  distinction  of  pronouns, 
seem  to  indicate  that  Clement  had  only  in 
view  the  succession  of  presbyters  and  dea- 
cons.    The  reviewer,  however,  is  not  content 
to  leave  the  passage  in  its  well-known  ambi- 
guity.    For  •  if  they  should  fall  asleep,'  he 
substitutes    (p.    36^)    *  if  they  themselves 
should  fall  asleep,'  without  any  indication 
that  the   word   themselves  is   interpolated. 
And  in  the  next  clause  he  says  '  that  other 
approved  men   should   succeed   them   [the 
apostles]  in  their  ministry.'     The   origmal 
words  are.  not  given.     In  a  note  he  says  that 
he  has  *  substantially '  followed  Dollinger  in 
his  translation,  though  it  differs  from  that  of 
Hefele.     But  he  does  not  point  out  what 
the  difference  consists  of.     He  also  tells  us 
that  Clement '  adduces  the  threefold  organi- 
zation of  the  Jewish  hierarchy  (high-pnests, 
priests,  and  Lcvites)  as  a  parallel  to  the  orders 
of  the  Christian   clergy.'    This  is   greatly 
overstated.     The  comparison  is  made,  as  far 
^s  the  analogy  is  expressed,  only^in  regard  to 
the  orderly  performance  of  divine  offices  at 
the  appointed  times  and  places,  and  by  the 
appointed  persons,  our  Lord  Himself  having 
ordained  where  and  by  what  persons  they 
should'be  performed,  *  by  His  supreme  will,' 
or  perhaps  by  His  last  counsel,'J  meaning 
His  final  charge  to  the  apostles ;  just  aa  tiie 
high-priest  and  the  priests  had  each    their 
appointed    services  (XeiTovpytcu)^  and  the 
Levites  their  ministries  (dm/cciWoi),  and  the 
laity  their  proper  duties  (ch.  xl.).   I^ut  there 
is  no  express  parallel  drawn  between  these 
and  the  orders  of  the  Christian  mimstry  in 
regard  to  number  or  relative  correspondence. 
In   the   next   chapter   the   example  of  the 
Mosaic  priesthood,  as  confined  to  the  proper 


♦  T0*  iKeivciv,  the  former;  t.f.,  the  Apostles. 

ST^f  XeiTovpyiac. 
Ty  vntprdrg  avrov  Pov^^eu 
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performance  of  bis  own  office  by  eacb,  is 
further  enforced,  and  in  cbapter  xlii.  the 
Christian  ministry  is  described,  rather  with 
reference  to  the  authority  it  was  derived 
from,  than  to  the  threefold  gj;adation  of 
orders.  The  mission  of  Christ  was  from  Qod, 
and  the  apostles  were  sent  by  Christ.  These 
having  preached  in  various  places,  appointed 
the  first-fruits  of  their  preaching  to  be 
bishops  and  deacons  of  the  faithful.  The 
apostles  having  all  departed,  there  would  be 
none,  so  far  as  this  enumeration  goes,  to 
make  up  the  threefold  gradation.  It  is  only 
in  the  incidental  allusion  to  the  '  other  men 
of  repute '  already  noticed,  that  we  find  any 
reference  to  a  higher  order  as  distinct  from 
the  apostles  themselves.  We  are  referred  to 
ohs^ter  xxi.,  where  we  find  mention  of  per- 
sons called  TTpoTjyovfisvoi^  who  are  supposed 
to  be  prelates,  as  distinguished  from  presby- 
ters, mentioned  immediately  after.  But  as 
these  seem  to  be  elders  in  regard  to  age,  as 
distinguished  from  the  young  in  the  next 
clause,  the  sense  of  prelates  in  distinction 
from  other  minister  is  not  so  clear.  Why 
we  have  been  careful  to  mark  the  indistinct- 
ness of  Clemen t*8  testimony  on  this  subject, 
w^hich  the  reviewer  endeavours  to  make  much 
more  explicit  than  it  really  is,  will  be  seen 
presently.  But  apart  from  this,  even  a  true 
cause,  and  the  cause  of  truth  itself,  equally 
suffer  from  perverting  or  straining  testimony, 
and  it  should  never  be  allowed  to  go  un- 
checked. 

We  have  now  only  to  consider  the  al- 
leged testimony  of  Ignatius  to  the  pri- 
macy of  the  Roman  See.  In  the  ear- 
lier part  of  his  article  (p.  354)  the  Dub- 
lin reviewer  says  that  Ignatius  *  gives  the 
first  explicit  testimony  to  the  primacy  of  the 
Roman  see.'  Moderate  as  the  word  primacy 
is,  the  assertion  is  not  warranted  by  the  evi- 
dences adduced,  which  we  shall  show- do  not 
amount  even  to  an  implicit  testimony  to  any 
sort  of  primacy  beyond  that  of  dignity  and 
honour,  if  even  so  much.  When  the  review- 
er comes  to  establish  his  assertion,  he  begins 
by  saying :  *  Of  coui*se  all  Catholics  hold  that 
the  primacy  of  the  Holy  See  formed  part  of 
the  deposit  of  the  faith  from  the. beginning. 
Events  might  bring  the  supremacy  of  the 
Roman  Church  into  greater  prominence ; 
time  might  be  needed  to  develop  all  that  was 
involved  in  Christ's  commission  to  S.  Peter ; 
still  the  rights  of  the  Holy  See  come  not 
from  man  but  from  (xod,  and  were  acknowl- 
edged by  Christians  from  the  first'  (p.37l). 
The  testimony  to  be  examined  must  not, 
however,  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  this  as- 
sumption. What  we  liave  to  examine  is  how 
far  *  the  history  of  the  Church  witnesses  to 
this  truth,'  or  rather  to  the  truth  of  this, 
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that  we  should  not  assume  the  point  in  ques- 
tion. Before  he  allows  Ignatius  to  speak  he 
cites  Cle^nt  as  iii  the  lifetime  of  St.  John 
practically  asserting  the  primacy  of  Rome 
*  by  sending  three  deputies  with  a  letter  to 
settle  disputes,  and  lay  down  the  laws  of  ec-  * 
clesiastical  government  at  Corinth.'  To  this 
statement  it  is  to  be  replied  that  it  was  not 
an  unasked  for  interference,  but  was  in  con- 
sequence of  advice  being  sought  by  the  Co- 
rinthians, as  we  learn  from  the  introduction 
to  the  Epistle.  The  person  through  whom 
the  advice  was  sought  was  probably  Fortu- 
natus,  supposed  to  be  the  same  mentioned 
by  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xvi.  17,  with  whom  Clau- 
dius Ephebus  and  Valerius  Bito  were  sent 
by  Clement  as  bearers  of  the  Epistle.  Such 
a  mission  unasked  for  would  not  necessarily 
have  implied  the  assumption  of  authority. 
Still  less  can  there  be  any  such  assumption 
inferred  from  a  gracious  answer  to  a  request 
for  advice  under  trying  circumstances. 

In  the  next  place  there  appears  to  have 
been  no  one  in  Corinth  at  this  time  possessed 
of  any  recognized  authority  to  settle  disputes 
or  maintain  order  in  the  Church.  Through- 
out the  Epistle  there  is  not  the  slightest  allu- 
sion to  any  single  person  corresponding  to 
the  bishop  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles.  It  is 
the  deposition  of  presbyters  only,  under  the 
name  of  bishops,  that  seemed  to  be  con- 
demned in  the  famous  passage  already  dis- 
cussed ;  and  the  so-called  prohegumeni^  pre- 
viously mentioned,  being  in  the  plural  num- 
ber, as  well  as  not  clearly  ecclesiastical  supe- 
riors only,  cannot  be  regarded  as  proving  the 
existence  of  episcopal  authority  in  that 
Church  when  the  Papistic  was  written.  The 
transition  from  the  inmiediate  superinten- 
dence of  an  Apostle  like  Paul,  who  speaks  of 
himself  as  burdened  with  '  the  care  of  all  the 
churches,'  to  a  settled  episcopate,  did  not 
take  place  in  all  Churches  simultaneously. 
Some,  such  as  Ephesus  and  Crete,  may  have 
retained  such  a  form  of  government  from  the 
days  of  Timothy  and  Titus.  Others  may 
have  had  no  local  bishop  at  all  during  the 
lifetime  of  St.  Paul,  and  when  he  was  re- 
moved from  them  by  such  a  distance  as 
would  make  communication  difficult,  thcv 
may  have  enjoyed  the  temporary  superinten- 
dence of  some  of  his  assistants.  In  snch 
cases,  on  the  cessation  of  Paul's  superinten- 
dence, or  that  of  others  of  the  Apostolic 
College,  the  Churches  so  bereft  of  Apostolic 
care  would  of  course  be  often  in  a  vcit  un- 
settled  state,  and  may  have  been  for  some 
time  without  a  bishop.  We  suppose  that 
during  the  lifetime  of  Paul  the  Corinthian 
Church  remained  under  his  superintendence, 
with  the  aid  of  such  of  his  assistants  as  he 
may  have  sent  there  from  time  to  time  ;  and 
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that  when  be  suffered  at  Rome  there  was  no 
one  specially  charged  with  the  care  of  that 
Church.  It  is  said  indeed,  by  Je#ine  we 
believe,  that  Apollos  was  bishop  of  Corinth, 
but  as  other  authorities  have  assigned  to  him 
no  less  than  four  other  different  sees,  no  re- 
liance can  be  placed  on  that  report.  Doro- 
thcus  moreover  says  that  Silas  was  bishop  of 
Corinth,  and  not  Apollos.  His  list  of  the 
sees  filled  by  the  Seventy  is  quite  untrust- 
worthy. He  seems  to  have  taken  all  the 
respectable  names  he  could  find  in  the  New 
Testament  to  make  up  the  requisite  number, 
and  assigned  them  such  sees  as  ho  thought 
fit.  His  authority  is  entirely  rejected  by 
the  learned.  The  first  bishop  at  Corinth  of 
whom  we  have  any  authentic  information  is 
Primus,  mentioned  by  Hegesippus,  whose 
episcopate  must  have  been  nearly  a  century 
later  than  the  date  of  Clement's  Epistle.  At 
any  rate  it  is  clear  enough  from  this  Epistle 
that  wl'ien  Clement  wrote  there  was  no  one 
in  Corinth  to  whose  authority  he  might  have 
urged  the  Corinthians  to  submit.  K  Paul 
had  died  while  retaining  the  personal  super- 
intendence of  that  Church,  and  in  the  confu- 
sion of  the  times  no  bishop  had  been  spe- 
cially provided  for  it,  whence  could  the  Co- 
rintliians  so  naturally  have  sought  advice  as 
from  Rome,  where  Paul  had  died,  where  his 
companions  would  probably  have  remained, 
.  and  to  which  the  Corinthians  were  more 
nearly  related  than  to  any  other  Church  of 
•eminence  ?  For  Corinth  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  Mummius,  b.c.  146,  remained  in 

•  ruins  until  Julius  Caesar  planted  there  a 

Roman  colony  chiefly  consisting  of  frecdmen, 

•who  found  great  treasures  in  the  ruins,  re- 

:  stored  the  city,  and  became  the  flourishing 

•  community  that  existed  when  the  Christian 

•  Chufch  was  planted  there.     Accordingly  we 
.  find  several  Latin  names  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  it  in  the  New  Testament,  be- 

r  sides  the  numerous  residents  in  Rome  whom 

.Paul  salutes  in  writing  to  the  Romans  from 

I  C/Oi  inth. 

•Having  now  disposed  of  Clement,  we  may 
turn  to  the  alleged  Jgnatian  testimony.  It  is 
adcttitled  that  six  out  of  the  seven  Epistles 
give  no  intimation  as  to  any  local  centre  of 

:^e  Church  universal.  In  these  six  Epistles, 
those*  omly  whose  purity  is  vouched  for  by 
the  famoMs  Florentine  MS.,  each  local  Church 
in  its  lypganization  of  bishop,  presbytery,  and 

•deacons,  is  independent  and  autonomous,  for 
anything  that  appears  to  the  contrary  ;  and 
it  is  only  the  possession  of  this  organization 
that  is  said  to  be  essential  to  a  Church  prop- 
erly so  called.  It  is  true  Ignatius  speaks  of 
a  Catholic  Church  in  Smyrn.  viii.  *  Where 
the  bishop  appears,  there  let  the  multitude 
be ;  as  where  Jesus  Christ  is,  there  is  the 


Catholic  Church.'  Is  it  not  highly  significant, 
that  in  this  earliest  use  of  a  phrase  which  has 
played  so  important  a  part  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal discussions  of  all  subsequent  ages,  it  is 
union  with  an  invisible  centre,  Jesus  Christ, 
and  Hot  external  union  with  a  visible  centre, 
that  is  said  to  constitute  the  Catholic  Church  ? 
This  being  the  state  of  the  case  as  regards 
six  of  the  Epistles,  it  is  only  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  a  few  stray  expressions  arc 
itnagined  to  point  to  Rome  as  the  centre  of 
unity,  or  possessed  of  any  sort  of  primacy. 

The  point  first  insisted  on  is  that,  in  the 
preface,  the  Roman  Church  is  said  to  preside 
in  the  region  of  the  Romans.*  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Magnesians  the  bishop  of  that 
Church  is  described  as  *  the  presiding  bish- 
op,'! whereby  the  presidency  of  the  bishop 
in  his  diocese  is  indicated ;  while  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  it  is  not  the  bishop, 
but  the  Church  that  is  said  to  preside,  and 
it  is  alleged  that  this  can  only  mean  that  it, 
i.tf.,  the  Roman  Church,  *  is  to  the  Church 
catholic  what  each  bishop  is  to  his  own 
Church'  (p.  372).  One  feels  disposed  to 
smile  at  such  an  argument  as  this,  seriously 
advanced  to  sustain  so  weighty  a  conclusion. 
The  entire  force  of  the  argument  is  supposed 
to  exist  simply  in  the  fact  that  the  word 
*  preside '  is  used  in  one  case  of  the  bishop 
and  in  the  other  of  the  Church.  But  surely 
this  word,  which  does  not  stand  absolutely, 
cannot  be  understood  to  denote  a  presidency 
extending  beyond  the  region  to  which  it  is 
limited.  In  the  phrase  tottos  ;^6)/ocov,  the 
former  word  denotes  a  particular  place 
within  the  latter,  here  plainly  the  place  by 
pre-eminence,  the  article  being  dropped,  as 
common  in  the  address  of  epistolary  writings. 
The  word  ;^6)^cov  is  diminutive,  and  if  is 
does  not  mean  a  small  place,  it  does  mean  a 
place  of  limited  extent.  The  only  legitimate 
ti*an station  is  that  given  by  Hefele,  In  loco 
regionis  Homanorum,  explained  in  a  note, 
after  Pearson,  as  In  ipsd  urbe  Bomd  cum 
suburhiis.  Dr.  Newman  translates  the 
clause  as  *  the  Church  which  has  foremost 
station  in  the  place  of  the  Romans.'  This 
would  seem  to  distinguish  the  Church  in  the 
city  from  tho  lesser  Churches  in  the  Roman 
district. 

But  the  Roman  Church  is  presently  spoken 
of  as  *  presiding  over  charity,'  npoicadrifdini 
TTJg  ctyaTny^.  This  is  translated  by  He- 
fele, universe  ccetui  charitatis  prcssidens^  and 
explained  as  presiding  over  the  entire  body 
of  Christians.  There  is  no  usage  to  justify 
so  forced  a  rendering,  the  instance  from  John 
of   Antioch,   npoKadrjfiivTj    Trjg    olvaroA^, 

t/  UpoKaBffftevov  kniOKOirov, 
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being  quite  irrelevant.  This  is  a  natural 
way  of  speaking :  not  so  the  other,  except  in 
the  sense  of  pre-eminent  in  charity.  It  is 
preceded  by  five  and  followed  by  two  epi- 
thets, all  denoting  virtues,  without  one  con- 
junction, except  between  this  and  the  word 
preceding,  *  worthily  pure  and  presiding  over 
charity,'  plainly  showing  that  a  virtuous 
quality  is  intended,  as  in  the  mlgar  Latin, 
cximce  charitatis. 

The  Epistle  is  scaroply  addressed  to  the 
Church  in  its  corporate  capacity,  but  rather 
to  an  assemblage  of  Christian  people. .  For 
with  the  word  Church  there  stand  in  appo- 
sition a  number  of  plurals  denoting  people 
distinguished  by  Christian  graces.  And 
there  is  no  reference  to  any  of  the  clerical 
order,  no  allusion  to  the  bishop  of  Rome. 
This  is  remarkable  on  any  view  of  his  rank, 
but  especially  if  he  was  the  recognized  head 
of  Christendom.  The  omission  seems  to 
help  to  determine  the  date  of  the  Epistle,  as 
written  sede  vacante,  and  so  of  the  condemna- 
tion of  Ignatius,  as  signed  by  the  *  Martyr- 
dom' to  the  ninth  year  of  Trajan,  for  which 
Pearson  substitutes  the  nineteenth.  His  death 
was  many  months  later  than  his  condemna- 
tion, nearly  four  months  having  elapsed  from 
tlio  date  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  to  his 
death  according  to  the  *  Martyrdom.'  A 
like  interval  must  at  least  have  passed  after 
his  condemnation,  to  allow  for  the  journey 
to  Smyrna  and  all  the  ('elays  at  various 
resting-places,  giving  lime  to  write  this  and 
the  previous  Epistles,  and  to  receive  deputa- 
tions from  neighbouring  Churches.  This 
would  bring  us  to  the  tenth  year  of  Trajan, 
the  last  of  Euarestus  in  the  Roman 
chair,  Alexander  having  succeeded  in  the 
eleventh  of  Trajan,  according  to  the  most 
approved  chronology.  (See  Dodwell's  Dis- 
sertatio  Singularis,  p  79.)  We  should  thus 
have  A.D.  107  for  the  date  of  this  Epistle  and 
the  death  of  Ignatius.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  no  change  in  the  popedom  again 
during  the  time  of  Trajan.  We  do  not  know 
if  any  one  else  has  noticed  this  remarkable 
coincidence  between  the  vacancy  of  the  see 
and  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  the  bishop 
in  this  Epistle,  and  the  date  of  the  martyr- 
dom as  commonly  assigned  to  a.d.  107. 

We  can  now  barely  touch  with  running 
pen  the  remaining  marks  of  Roman  pre- 
eminence. But  that  will  be  enough.  1. 
Ignatius  bids  the  Romans  pray  for  the 
Syrian  Church,  which,  bereft  of  him,  has 
God  for  its  pastor.  *  Jesus  Christ  alone  will 
take  the  oversight  of  it,  IniOKon'fiaei,  and 
your  charity.'  This  the  reviewer  renders, 
'  Jesus  Christ  alone  and  your  charity  will  act 
as  bishop  to  it.'  This  strains  the  words : 
charity  is  not  the  subject  of  the  verb,  but  is 


subjoined  like  an  after- thought.  This  over- 
sight of  Christian  charity  might  be  expected 
from  any  Church,  much  more  from  the  pros- 
perous Church  of  Rome.  2.  The  Romans 
are  said  to  be  purified,  *  strained  out,  ctTrorfti;- 
XiafUvoig,  from  every  tinge  of  foreign  dye.' 
But  a  like  aTTodivXiofidg  is  ascribed  to  the 
Philadelphians.  3.  He  gives  counsel  to 
other  Churches,  but  tells  the  Romans  he 
gives  them  no  precepts  like  Peter  and  Paul, 
referring  no  doubt  to  the  preaching  of  those 
Apostles  amongst  them.  But  he  does  not 
speak  of  precepts  in  general.  The  one 
object  of  the  Epistle  was  to  beg  that  they 
would  make  no  efforts  for  his  deliverance. 
In  doing  this  he  says,  '  I  do  not,  like  Peter 
and  Paul,  enjoin  you.'  He  tells  them  they 
were  Apostles,  lie  is  condemned ;  he  is  not 
worthy  to  enjoin,  but  only  to  beseech. 
Besides,  he  says  the  same  to  the  Ephesians. 
*  I  do  not  enjoin  you  as  if  I  were  somebody.' 
He  is  only  beginning  to  be  a  disciple,  they  are 
the  co-initiated  of  Paul,  llavkov  avfinvrat. 
4.  Lastly,  *  of  the  Roman  Church  alone  he 
declares  that  it  has  taught  others.'  Surely 
it  is  the  function  of  every  Church  to  teach,  . 
even  outside  its  own  boundaries.  But 
plainly  he  speaks  of  no  special  function 
of  teaching,  but  only  as  one  might  say. 
You  have  preached  to  others ;  practise 
what  you  preach.  They  taught  others  to  be 
ready  to  die  for  Christ,  and  it  is  in  reference 
to  his  fear  that  they  might  seek  his  release 
that  he  says,  *  Ye  have  taught  others ;  but  I 
wish  that  what  ye  have  enjoined  in  making 
disciples  may  be  made  good,'  plainly  by 
themselves  in  not  interfering  on  his  behalf. 

Such  are  the  testimonies  of  Ignatius  to 
Roman  pre-eminence,  in  reference  to  which 
Dr.  Newman  remarks  (p.  253)  that  a  writer 
in  the  fourth  century  *  would  have  intro- 
duced the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  supremacy 
with  the  energy  of  the  contemporary  popes,' 
instead  of  speaking  with  such  indirect  and 
implicit  deference,  if  he  were  a  partisan  of 
Rome  ;  but  if  an  Oriental,  would  have  been 
influenced  by  the  feeling  of  jealousy  that  ex- 
isted in  those  days  between  Rome  and  the 
East  The  remark  would  be  just  if  there 
really  were  any  notes  of  special  deference  in 
the  language  of  Ignatius,  as  in  fact  there  are 
not 
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(2.)  Russia  in  1870.     By  Herbert  Barry. 

London.     1871. 
(3.)  Ivan   at  Home;  or,  Pictures  of  Russian 

Life,      By    Herbert    Barrt.       London. 

1872. 
(4.)  The    JSnglishwoman  in    Russia.     By    a 

Lady  ten  years  Resident  in  that  Country. 

London.     1855. 

It  is  now  twenty  years  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  entertaining  and  instructive 
volume  placed  last  in  the  above  list.  At 
that  period  the  long  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  had  just  closed  in  gloom  and  disas- 
ter, and  the  authoress  gives  us  a  vivid 
description  of  the  condition  of  Ruvssia  during 
the  ten  preceding  years.  The  rebellious 
spirit  which  was  manifested  in  St.  Petersburg 
on  his  accession  seems  permanently  to  have 
affected  and  hardened  the  mind  of  Nicholas  ; 
for  subsequently  his  sole  object  seems  to 
have  been  to  keep  Russia  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  to  bar  what  he  deemed 
the  pernicious  encroachments  of  modern 
liberalism.  On  one  occasion,  it  is  true,  he 
sounded  liis  nobility  on  the  subject  of  eman- 
cipation, but  the  resolute  opposition  which 
he  encountered  sufficed  to  drive  from  his 
mind  any  such  project  which  he  may  have 
previously  entertained.  He  likewise  con- 
ferred many  new  privileges  on  the  serfs. 
But  the  results  of  what  was  nothing  but  a 
system  of  brutal  repression  were  seen  in  the 
years  immediately  preceding  the  Crimean 
War.  The  general  discontent  had  culminat- 
ed in  a  state  of  feeling  which  presaged 
nothing  less  than  a  revolution,  brought  about 
by  a  popular  rising,  with  all  its  attendant 
horrors  and  excesses.  Such  is  the  conviction 
which  a  perusal  of  the  volume  we  refer  to 
loaves  upon  the  mind. 

Then  came  the  Crimean  War,  which, 
though  to  Russia  so  disastrous  in  its  imme- 
diate consequences,  was  nevertheless  to  inau- 
gurate the  era  of  her  freedom  and  regenera- 
tion. She  became  thoroughly  aroused  to  the 
sense  of  her  inferiority  to  her  neighbours, 
and  mortifying  though  this  consciousness 
may  be  to  national  pride  and  prejudice,  dis- 
aster appears  to  be,  at  all  events  in  recent 
history,  an  invariable  condition  antecedent  to 
serious  reform.  The  dreaded  revolution 
whose  approach  cast  such  an  ominous 
shadow  before  it  has  been  averted  by  the 
Jef'islation  of  a  monarch  who  has  forever 
earned  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  man- 
kind. The  measures  by  which  this  great 
change  has  been  effected  have  been,  in  their 
grand  result,  a  success.  But  it  will  astuuish 
none  wli<>  are  in  a  position  to  cstiniale  the 
rr'ijranX'ic,  nature  of  the  task  uiidcrtakeii  bv 
rho  Emperor  Alexander  the  Second  to  learn 
that  all  does  not  work  so  smoothlv  within  as 


outside  observers  might  be  tempted  to  be- 
lieve ;  that  a  perfectly  contrived  constitu- 
tional machine  cannot  be  manufactured  to 
order ;  that  the  ardour  of  the  nation  is  some- 
what damped  when  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  inevitable  difficulties  of  a  period  of 
transition ;  or — lastly,  that  a  powerful  and 
interested  faction  has  becti  called  into  exist- 
ence, which  spares  no  effort  to  impede  the 
progress  of  the  noble  work  undertaken  by 
their  master.  That  guch  is,  expressed  in 
general  terms,  the  actual  condition  of  Russia 
at  the. present  moment,  we  infer  from  the 
work  of  M.  Kosheleff,  which,  though  it  con- 
tains nothing  which  is  not  a  fair  subject  for 
discussion  in  any  land  which  really  enjoys 
liberty  of  the  press,  has  been  necoesarily  pub- 
lished at  Berlin,  owing  to  the  rigour  of  the 
Russian  censors. 

A  few  words  regarding  the  history  of  the 
establishment  of  serfdom  in  Russia  may  not 
be  •  deemed  out  of  place.  As  is  very  gene- 
rally known,  it  is  an  institution  of  quite  re- 
cent introduction  -in  that  country,  and  we 
may  trace  its  origin  to  about  the  period 
when  prandial  servitude  finally  became  ex- 
tinct amongst  ourselves.  The  last  plea  of 
villenage  in  the  records  of  our  courts  bears 
the  date  1618  (a  plea  pronounced  bad,  it  is 
true),  whilst  the  first  edict  of  Boris  God(i- 
noff  binding  the  peasantry  to  the  soil  was 
issued  in  1592.  This  act  is  usually  held  up 
to  reprobation  by  foreign  historians  as  a 
cruel  act  of  tyranny ;  but  the  contrary 
opinion  is  frequently  held  by  native  authors, 
that  it  was  a  necessary  step  in  the  furtlier 
civilisation  of  their  country.  We  quote  from 
the  history  of  M.  Ustrialoff  in  support  of  this 
assertion  : — 

^  Boris  Godunoff,  after  having  manifested  a 
rare  talent  in  conducting  the  foreign  policy 
of  his  country,  and  having  raised  it  to  a  sum- 
mit of  power  and  influence  menacing  to  its 
neighbours,  now  proved  himself  an  able  ad- 
ministrator of  internal  government.  •  In  this 
department  his  principal  aims  were  the  paii- 
fication  of  morals,  the  improvement  of  the  so- 
cial economy,  and  the  encouragement  of  trade 
and  commerce.     To  this  end,  besides  issuing 
severe  edicts  against  drunkenness,  usury,  and 
other  prevailing  vices,  he  carried  into  ezecn- 
tion  an  important  alteration  in  thd  condition 
of  the  people.    In  Russia  the  peasants  were  ac- 
customed to  migrate,  at  stated  intervals,  from 
one  landed  proprietor  to  another,  and  the  re- 
sults of  these  migrations  were  very  injurious. 
The  pe  oplehabituatcd  themselves  to  vagrancy 
and  a  semi-nomadic  mode  of  life.     To  remedy 
this  evil  the  regent,  in  15y2,  forbade  the  mi- 
gration   of  the  peasants,   or  cancelled  their 
right  of  removal  from  one  estate  to  another, 
and  commanded  them  to  remain  annexed  tothe 
lands  on  which  they  might  be  living  at  the* 
date  of  the  promulgation  of  the  edict.     Some 
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were  allotted  to  the  Tsar,  others  to  the  mon- 
asteriea,  and  others  to  the  landed  proprie- 
tors.' 

This  regulation  was  in  part  rescinded  by 
Boris  himself,  in  1601,  after  his  accession  to 
the  throne  ;  but  his  concessions  were  revoked 
in  1606,  during  the  reign  of  the  False  Deme- 
trius, by  a  decree  of  the  D6ma,  or  Council 
of  Boyards,  confirmed  in  the  following  year 
by  an  ukase  of  Vassili  Shfijski.  But  from 
the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great  dates  the  com- 
plete and  final  enslavement  of  the  agricultu- 
ral classes  of  Russia.  The  capitation  tax  in- 
troduced by  that  monarch  made  each  landed 
proprietor  chargeable  for  the  number  of  the 
peasants  actually  residing  on  his  estates  at 
the  time  of  compiling  the  census.  They 
were  little  likely,  in  consequence,  to  connive 
at  the  escape  of  the  agriculturists  for  whom 
they  had  to  pay  the  tax,  and  to  whose  labour 
they  had  become  legally  entitled.  Thus  it 
happened  that  from  that  time  down  to  tte 
year  of  emancipation,  1861,  the  value  of  land 
in  Russia  has  always  been  appraised  by  the 
number  of  serfs  it  maintained.  Each  serf 
paid  a  labour-rent  of  three  days  per  week  for 
the  common  land  of  the  *  mir,'  or  commune, 
to  which  he  belonged,  and  the  plot  at- 
tached to  his  cabin  tilled  by  himself  per- 
sonally. The  remaining  three  working  days 
of  the  week  were  his  own.  This  apportion- 
ment of  serf  labour  enables  us  to  explain  the 
great  depreciation  in  the  value  of  landed 
property  which  alarmed  the  proprietors  dur- 
ing the  first  years  of  emancipation,  and  made 
them  so  adverse  to  the  same ;  for  by  the 
provisions  of  that  scheme  the  labour-rent  is 
fixed  at  forty  days  per  annum  for  a  male  and 
thirty  for  a  female — an  arrangement  wbicK 
leaves  the  landlord  a  little  more  than  a  fourth 
of  the  labour  which  he  formerly  had  at  his|l 
diflposal.  A  rapid  and  unexampled  rise  in 
th^  price  of  land  has,  however,  more  than 
indesiBified  the  proprietors  for  their  losses  in 
this  respect,  though  their  incomes  have,  in 
most  cases,  been  curtailed  by  the  abolition 
of  the  odious  ohrok  levied  on  the  serfs  who 
had  become  artisans  or  traders  in  the 
towns. 

The  Russian  peasantry  were,  previous  to 
the  year  1861,  to  make  use  of  our  own  legal 
phraseology,  villein  socagers  or  villeins  regar- 
(/anf,,  since  they  could  not  be  legally  sold 
apart  from  the  land  on  which  they  lived. 
Formerly  there  was  also  the  class  corre- 
sponding to  the  villeins  in  gross.  They  were 
termed  *  kholopy,'  and  were  either  prisoners 
of  war,  insolvent  debtors,  or  their  descend- 
ants. Their  lords,  however,  never  possessed 
the  right  of  inflicting  capital  punishment, 
whatever  the  license  they  may  have  permit- 
ted themselves  on  their  own  responsibility. 


.  Tlie  principal  features  of  the  emancipation 
scheme  of  1861  are  as  follows.  Personal 
liberty  was  conferred  on  the  serfs,  who  were 
declared  to  hr>id  their  land  by  copyhold, 
paying  a  fixed  rent  in  labour  or  money  ;  ar- 
bitrators, termed  *  mirovoi  posrednik,'  were 
appointed  to  measure  the  land  and  settle  dis- 
putes between  the  proprietors  and  the  lib- 
erated serfs ;  enfranchisement  of  the  copy- 
holds was  made  obligatory  on  the  landlords  on 
payment  of  the  capitalised  value  of  the  rent, 
this  operation  being  facilitated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment advancing  four-fifths  of  the  sum  in 
bonds  bearing  interest  at  5  per  cent.,  the 
same  to  be  repaid  in  instalments  spread 
over  49  years.  Thus  the  whole  operation  of 
emancipation  will  not  bo  completed  till  the 
year  1910. 

A  system  of  servitude,  which  in  P!^ngland 
was  only  extinguished  by  slow  degrees  dur- 
ing the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  and  whose 
vestiges  still  remain  in  our  copyhold  tenure, 
was  thus  practically  abolished  by  a  stroke  of 
the  pen.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that 
there  is  ground  for  believing  that  Godtinoff 
borrowed  his  scheme  for  the  settlement  of  the 
pesantry  from  an  imperfect  account  of  our 
own  Poor  Law^s,  themselves  designed  to  coun- 
teract vagrancy,  which  had  assumed  large 
proportions  subsequently  to  the  confiscation 
of  the  religious  foundations  by  IJenry  VIII. 
This  conjecture  is  based  on  the  following 
data.  In  the  year  1553,  Archangel  was  dis- 
covered by  the  English  sailor  Chancellor. 
His  crew  were  conveyed  thence  to  Moscow, 
where  they  \vere  well  received  and  hospitably 
entertained  by  the  reigning  monarch,  Ivan 
IV.,  or  *  the  Terrible,'  as  he  is  termed  ;  an<] 
from  this  time  the  latter  kept  up  a  close  in 
timacy  with  England,  and  more  especially 
with  Queen  Elizabeth.  This  policy  was  also 
pursued  during  the  reign  of  the  weak  Feo- 
dor  by  his  all-powerful  minister  and  brother- 
in-law  GodCmoff.  The  edicts  by  which  the 
peasants  were  attached  to  the  soil  bear  the 
dates  1592,  1597,  1601,  1606,  respectively. 
The  fii*st  law  which  in  England  confined  the 
poor  to  their  parishes  was  promulgated  in 
1504;  the  first  providing  for  their  relief  in 
1547  ;  followed  in  1601  by  the  celebrated  43 
Eliz.  c.  2.  Is  it  not  then  conceivable  that 
the  Russian  legislator  based  his  schemes  on 
information  obtained  from  the  commandant 
of  the  English  expedition  \*  These  conjec- 
tures are  interesting,  as  the  14  Car.  II.  c.  12 
makes  a  still  nearer  approach  to  reducing 
the  destitute  classes  to  a  servile  condition  by 
confining  to  their  own  parishes  such  as  were 


♦  For  further  details  on  this  subject,  tide 
'  Systems  of  Land  Tenure.*  Macmillan,  1870. 
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likely  to  become  chargeable  to  the  rates. 
Had  not  the  Revolution  terminated  the  rule 
of  the- Stuarts,  it  is  obvious  that  under  a 
succession  of  monarchs  of  tl^  stamp  of  James 
tlie  Second  this  retrograde  legislation  might 
liavc  been  pursued  still  further. 

From  this  slight  sketch  of  the  establish- 
ment and  abolition  of  serfdom  in  Russia  we 
pass  on  to  inquire  into  her  social  condition  at 
the  present  moment  and  the  effects  of  the 
recent  reforms.  The  testimony  of  those 
who  have  most  recently  written  on  tliis  sub- 
ject, and  who  are  the  best  qualified  by  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  the  people  to  form 
a  correct  opinion,  concurs  in  drawing  a  pic- 
ture which  differs  widely  from  the  sombre 
delineation  of  twenty  years  ago.  The  na- 
tional energies  have  been  aroused  from  their 
torpor,  and  the  agitation  of  society  is  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  unnatural  and  omi- 
nous calm  which  was  remarked  during  the 
preceding  reign.  We  most  of  us  remember 
the  Russia  of  Nicholas  as  she  appeared  to 
the  exterior  world ;  how  that  emperor  was 
the  arbiter  of  Europe  for  a  lengthened  pe- 
riod ;  how  he  curbed  the  aspirations  of  the 
liberal  spirit,  and  was  the  prop  and  refuge  of 
arbitrary  power ;  how  he  reckoned  on  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia  as  his  vassals  ;  miscalculated 
the  pacific  tendencies  of  Great  Britain  ;  and 
was  surprised  by  the  coalition  which  shat- 
tered the  fabric  of  his  power.  Such  was  the 
imposing  attitude  of  the  Russian  Colossus 
thirty  years  since.  Looked  up  to  with  reve- 
lential  awe  by  the  mightiest  of  its  neigh- 
bours, it  disturbed  the  minds  of  the  keenest 
obser\^ers  and  the  surest  calculators.  Th^ 
were,  however,  mistaken.  The  rotten  sys- 
tem of  the  martinet  emperor  collapsed  under 
the  strain  of  adversity. 

Meantime,  what  was  the  interior  con- 
dition of  the  countiy  ?  The  following 
is  the  picture  in  the  words  of  M.  Koshe- 
Icff:-- 

*  From  1825  to  1855  we  existed  under  an 
oppressive  and  monotonous  system  of  repres- 
sion. There  was  no  scope  for  social  activity. 
Self-government  might  not  even  be  alluded 
to ;  and  the  use  of  the  word  *  zemstvo  '*  stamped 
a  man  as  unworthy  of  confidence  and  design- 
ing, yes,  even  rendered  him  liable  to  danger 
and  persecution.  The  assemblies  of  the  nobles 
were  of  no  importance ;  scarcely  any  business 
wns  transacted  by  them,  and  scandals  were  of 
constant  occurrence.  The  elections  to  im- 
portant ofi3ces  degenerated  into  the  intrigues 
of  interested  persons.     In  the  towns  self- 


*  The  zemstvo  is  the  local  assembly  of  Russia, 
where  deputies  from  all  classes  meet  to  discuss 
matters  within  their  jurisdiction.  It  is  probably 
lineally  descended  from  the  'TOing'  of  the 
iBcandinavians. 


government  was  a  parody  of  the  same,  for  it 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  most  ignorant  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  meant  abject  subservience 
to  the  provincial  governors.  The  tribunals 
inspired  no  confidence,  and  those  among  the 
judges  who  were  honest  and  impartial,  were, 
thanks  to  the  secrecy  of  the  proceedings,  sus- 
pected of  unfairness  and  neglect,  if  not  of 
corruption.  Trade  was  at  a  standstill  and 
credit  had  no  existence.  Serfdom  weighed 
heavily  on  millions  of  human  beings.  Litera- 
ture was  fertile  in  poetry,  dramas,  novels,  &c., 
which  might  be  quite  immoral,  provided  so- 
cial subjects  and  the  conduct  of  government 
were  not  touched  upon.  A  Russian  dared  not, 
either  in  the  newspapers  or  in  books,  speak 
of  political  questions  or  the  evils  of  the  times. 
In  a  word,  below  was  the  torpor  of  death, 
whilst  in  the  upper  strata  of  society  despotism 
flourished  free  from  all  restraint.  The  life  of 
a  Russian  as  a  man  was  confined  to  the  secret 
recesses  of  his  soul.  There  alone  he  felt  that 
he  was  a  being  made  in  the  image  of  God — 
there  alone  could  he  be  conscious  of  an  inde- 
pendent existence,  of  a  right  to  freedom  of 
thought,  sentiment,  and  will.  But  what 
brought  despotism  to  its  senses,  aroused  a 
people  robbed  of  its  civil  rights,  and  benefited 
the  country  gencjrally,  was  the  desolation  of 
the  Crimea.' 

We  must  here  again  advert  to  the  fact 
that  the  Crimean  War  will  in  all  probability 
prove  the  cardinal  point  upon  which  Uie 
whole  future  of  Russia  will  hinge,  and  from 
this  era  will  date  the  rise  of  that  vast  nation- 
ality whose  future  none  can  pretend'  even 
vaguely  to  forecast.  Without  this  violent 
shock  it  is  highly  probable  that  she  would 
never  liave  succeeded  in  casting  from  her 
without  internecine  strife  the  hereditary  in- 
cubus which  weighed  her  to  the  earth  ;  and 
it  was  indubitably  far  better  for  her  to  ear- 
mount  this  crisis  of  her  fate  in  a  desperate 
contest  with  the  foreigner  than  amidst  the 
horrors  of  civil  commotion.  Since  the  ter- 
mination of  that  struggle,  during  which  she 
was  so  rudely  undeceived  as  to  the  nature  of 
her  resources,  that  great  work  has  been  accom- 
plished*the  necessity  of  which  had  been  ap- 
preciated by  both  Alexander  I.  and  Nicholas ; 
and  she  has  already  been  rewarded  for  the 
sacrifices  incurred  in  thus  adapting  herself  to 
the  spirit  of  modem  civilisation,  for  emanci- 
pation has  enabled  her  to  adopt  the  principle 
of  universal  liability  to  military  service,  and 
thus  keep  pace  with  the  armaments  of  her 
formidable  neighbours.  Under  the  regime 
of  serfdom  this  could  not  have  been  effected, 
since  army  service  conferred  personal  free- 
dom, and  the  wealthy  classes  woald  have 
been  derived  of  their  most  valuable  posses- 
sions by  its  universal  enforcement. 

Tlie  nation  now  enjoys,  to  a  limited  extent 
it  is  true,  the  privilege  of  self-government, 
though  the  system  introduced  appears  to  bo 
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hampered  and  obstructed  by  the  ckinovnUcSj 
or  civil  -officials,  by  every  means  at  their  dis- 
posal. Both  training  and  personal  interest 
prompt  this  class  to  oppose  all  change,  but 
more  especially  the  development  of  free  in- 
stitutions. Each  district  and  province  has  its 
semstvOy  each  town  its  council,  which  assesses 
local  taxation.  As  a  rule  personal  liberty 
is  secure,  though  it  is  true  that  suspected 
persons  are  occasionally  deported  to  Siberia 
or  Vologda  without  formal  trial.  With  the 
exception  of  these  disgraceful  acts  of  des- 
potism on  the  part  of  subordinates,  every 
Russian  is  now  tried  by  a  jury  of  his  peers, 
and  the  justices  of  the  commune  (courts  of 
conscience)  are  even  elected  by  its  members. 
Though  taxation  augments  with  truly  for- 
midable rapidity,  this  can  hardly  be  avoided 
when  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  seems 
to  impel  every  continental  power  to  train  its 
entire  able-bodied  population  to  arms.  The 
Russian  nation  has  not  the  privilege  so  dear 
and  essential  to  a  free  people  of  arranging  its 
taxation  and  appropriating  its  revenues,  yet 
it  has  made  a  certain  progress  in  the  right 
direction  ;  for  the  imperial  budgets  are  now 
regularly  published  for  the  public  informa- 
tion, a  concession  which  has  but  recently  been 
made.  There  is  one  circumstance,  however, 
which  seriously  retards  the  development  of 
internal  prosperity — tlie  insufficiency  of  the 
police  foree  to  ensure  security  to  life  and 
property.  This  arises  partly  from  the  vast 
distonces  which  intervene  between  the  towns 
or  villt^es  in  which  it  is  deemed  necessary 
to  maintain  a  station,  and  partly  from  the 
excessive  good  nature  of  the  inhabitants, 
which  induces  them  to  favour  the  escape  of 
fugitives  from  justice.  From  this  circum- 
stance is  derived  a  serious  evil  which  threat- 
ens to  widen  the  gulf  which  already  exists 
between  the  upper  and  lower  classes — ^the  ab- 
senteeism of  the  nobles  and  great  landed 
proprietors.  These,  averse  to  the  new  order 
of  tilings  and  distrusting  the  capability  of  the 
police  to  protect  their  persons  and  property, 
spend  their  lives  in  the  large  towns  or  enter 
the  civil  or  military  service  of  the  Crown. 
Notwithstanding  this,  to  judge  from  outward 
appearances,  the  conduct  of  the  peasantry  is 
improving  considerably  as  to  material  com- 
fort, and  a  cursory  view  of  these  general 
facts  might  lead  to  the  deduction  that  the 
Russians  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  progress  made  in  the  path  of  reform 
during  the  last  fourteen  years.  How  comes 
it  then  that,  in  the  words  of  M.  Kosheleff, 
'  a  sense  of  prof  ound  despair  prevails  amongst 
edacated  Kussians,  and  more  especially 
the  young '  i  Are  we  to  attribute  this  phe- 
nomenon to  defects  inherent  in  the  national 
character — a  want  of  perseverance,  and  a 


temper  easily  discouraged  by  unexpected 
obstacles  ?  They  themselves  reject  this  im- 
putation, and  offer  the  following  explanation. 
They  say  in  effect :  it  is  true  that  our  Tsar 
in  his  great  goodness  has  freed  us  and  ac- 
corded us  civil  liberty  and  privileges,  but  his 
functionaries  are.  ever  trying  to  drag  us  back 
into  the  mire  again.  By  their  vexatious 
practices,  their  explanatory  circulars  and 
memorandums,  they  have  divested  the  laws 
made  by  the  emperor  of  most  of  their  csson- 
'tial  qualities ;  and  no  sooner  do  we  imagine 
ourselves  in  the  full  and  unrestrained  enjoy- 
ment of  our  liberties  than  we  arc  dragged 
back  to  our  fetters  again  by  these  unworthy 
servants  of  a  benevolent  ruler,  whose  powers 
are  naturally  unequal  to  the  supervision  of 
the  intricacies  of  the  administration  of  a  vast 
empire.  M.  Kosheleff  thus  illustrates  the 
present  situation  of  his  country  : — 

^^  A  man  shut  up  in  prison,  when  he  has 
spent  some  years  there,  becomes  in  a  iheasure 
habituated  to  the  mo.de  of  life.  He  gets 
through  his  time  somehow.  His  emotions 
become  by  deCTees  less  sensitive,  his  thoughts 
confined ;  he  becomes  callous,  and  ceases  to 
be  conscious  of  the  utter  misery  of  his  situa- 
tion. But  it  is  intolerable  to  a  man  who  has 
acquired  his  freedom  and  tasted  its  sweets  if 
he  is  dragged  back  to  prison  again  from  time 
to  time ;  more  especially  if  these  temporary 
respites  are  dependent  on  the  caprice  of  his 
jailers,  and  the  concession  of  more  or  less  in- 
dulgence is  determined  by  the  same  tyrants. 
The  mind  of  such  a  miserable  being  must  in- 
evitably lose  its  equilibrium.  His  ideas  be- 
come confused,  and  if  he  do  not  resolve  on 
some  mad  act,  despair  seizes  liim.  He  takes 
no  further  interest  in  anything  ;  his  strength 
wanes;  he  is  annihilated  by  this  intolerable 
state  of  existence^' 

"-  In  other  words,  the  Tsar  has,  in  spite  of 
the  most  determined  opposition  from  various 
quarters,  promulgated  the  fundamental  laws 
which  should  secure  civil  rights  to  his  sub- 
jects ;  but  these  are  exposed  to  the  arbitrary 
interpretation  of  subordinates,  who,  having 
failed  in  the  attempt  to  stop  reform  alto- 
gether, are  determined  to  clog  its  progress  to 
the  ulmost  of  their  power. 

Are  we,  then,  to  accept  this  as  a  fair  rep- 
resentation of  the  present  condition  of  Rus- 
sia,— ^that  of  an  individual  wliose  faculties 
are  so  distraught  that  he  is  for  ever  on  the 
verge  of  committing  suicide,  or,  as  the  alter- 
native, of  subsiding  into  a  state  of  idiocy  ? 
To  form  an  unbiassed  opinion  on  this  ques- 
tion, we  must  bear  in  mind  that  Russia  has, 
ever  since  the  times  of  Peter  the  Great,  been 
divided  into  two  great  parties,  the  national, 
or  Old  Russian,  and  the  Western.  .  The  for- 
mer, considering  community  of  property  in 
land  as  the  true  basis  of  Slavonic  civilisation, 
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regards  the  ecouomical  system  of  the  West 
as  effete,  and  would  have  Russia  strike  out  a 
line  of  her  own  without  reference  to  the 
worn-out  ideas  and  institutions  of  the  Wes- 
tern nations.  A  doctrine  favoured  by  this 
party  is  that  which  would  encourage  the  in- 
crease of  population  rather  than  restrain  it, 
and  would  make  the  possession  of  a  numer- 
ous family  a  sourcp  of  affluence  rather  than 
of  poverty,  by  assigning  an  equal  portion  of 
land  to  every  adult  male  in  the  commune. 
The  adverse  party,  amongst  whom  may  be 
numbered  the  advisers  of  the  emperor,  carry 
out  the  policy  of  Peter,  and  look  to  the 
West  for  the  models  on  which  to  mould  the 
nascent  civilisation  of  their  country.  These 
adhere  to  economical  views  which  find  favour 
amongst  ourselves,  and  in  the  Acts  of  Eman- 
cipation clauses  have  been  inserted  which 
provide  for  the  voluntary  dissolution  of  the 
coiumunc  by  its  members,  who  would  in  this 
case  become  peasant  proprietors.  M.  Kosh- 
elcff  evidently  holds  views  opposed  to  ihose 
which  guide  the  advisers  of  the  Tsar,  and 
though  there  still  may  exist  in  Russia  many 
an  abuse  demanding  the  pruning  hand  of 
the  legislator  and  administrator,  we  must 
carefully  bear  in  mind  the  divergence  of  his 
views  and  theories  from  those  accredited  by 
the  liberators  of  Russia,  before  we  attach 
unconditional  credence  to  his  statements  or 
yield  to  the  depressing  influence  of  the 
gloomy  picture  wliich  he  draws. 

In  Russia  the  right  of  meeting  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  public  iSairs  has  had  no  existence 
since  the  suppression  of  the  Dfima,  or  Na- 
tional Council,  by  the  violent  hand  of  Peter 
the  Great,  The  voice  of  the  people  has  had 
consequently  but  small  opportunity  of  reach- 
ing the  cars  of  its  rulers  in  recent  times. 
During  the  reigns  of  the  first  monarchs  of 
the  house  of  Romanoff  this  was  otherwise. 
The  D(ima  had  elevated  the  dynasty  to  the 
throne  and  enjoyed  a  large  amount  of  the 
confidence  of  its  princes.  The  evil  results  of 
Peter's  arbitrary  conduct  were  intensified  by 
his  hasty  reforms,  which  practically  divided 
all  Russians  into  two  separate  classes^ — the 
nobles  with  their  skin-deep  polish,  the  result 
of  a  superficial  education,  and  the  peasants, 
who  were  left  in  their  pristine  barbarism  and 
ignorance.  lietween  these  two  sharply-de- 
fined sections  of  society  a  vast  gulf  opened 
whose  depths  are  not  yet  filled  up.  There 
is  no  bond  of  union  between  the  governing 
classes  and  their  inferiors,  and  to  the  brilliant 
n^embers  of  St.  Petersburg  society  the  hum- 
ble mtijik  of  the  provinces  is  the  inhabitant 
of  another  world,  whose  inclinations  and 
necessities  are  but  little  studied  or  under- 
stood. In  former  times,  when  what  is  now 
the  Russian  Empire  was  but  an  agglomera- 


tion of  petty  states  niled  by  petty  princes, 
each  of  these  possessed  its  diet.  Later  on, 
when  these  principalities  began  to  arrange 
themselves  around  Moscow  as  a  nucleus,  the 
White  Tsar  had  his  Duma,  and  though  his 
decision  was  final,  yet  the  voice  of  the  people 
made  itself  heard,  and  faulty  legislation 
could  not  occur  through  absolute  ignorance  of 
popular  needs.  It  was  Peter  who  undid  all 
this,  and  made  Russia  what  it  was  previous 
to  the  present  reign.  The  morbid  activity 
and  despotic  temperament  of  that  extraordi- 
nary monarch  had  in  many  respects  an  evil 
influence  on  the  destinies  of  his  country, 
though  we  are  far  from  undervaluing  the 
many  real  services  which  lie  rendered  her. 
But  whatever  his  merits,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  many  instances  he  mistook  the 
shadow  for  the  reality,  aping  the  fashions, 
nay,  even  the  follies  and  vices  of  civilisation, 
instead  of  steadily  fixing  his  attention  on  its 
substantial  advantages.  Even  at  the  present 
moment  the  zemstvo  does  not  afford  the 
coveted  right  of  unrestricted  discussion. 
The  field  left  open  to  debate  is  so  hedged  in 
and  circumscribed  by  the  directions  of  the 
Government,  that  but  little  scope  is  left  for 
the  free  expression  of  opinion.  The  reports 
of  the  proceedings  in  these  popular  assem- 
blies are  submitted  to  the  governor  of  the 
province  previous  to  publication,  when  matter 
deemed  unfit  for  public  perusal  is  ruthlessly 
struck  out  These,  again,  in  their  garbled 
form,  excite  but  little  interest  amongst  the 
masses,  and  the  press  is  deprived  of  much  of 
its  legitimate  innuence. 

The  Russian  peasant  nevertheless,  follow- 
ing the  bent  of  his  nature,  takes  a  lively  inter- 
est in  public  affairs.  The  courtii  of  justice  arc 
usually  crammed  with  an  attentive  audience 
draw^n  from  the  labouring  classes,  who  sit 
for  hours  to  see,  as  they  say,  *  how  things 
are  carried  on,'  now  that  justice  is  adminis- 
tered openly  and  impartially,  not  as  formerly 
with  closed  doors  by  a  corrupt  official.  They 
perform  the  oflSce  of  juror  satisfactorily 
enough,  eiTing,  if  at  all,  in  the  severe  and 
impartial  enforcement  of  {>enalties.  This  is 
the  more  surprising  that  tlie  mdjik  is  natu- 
rally so  tender-hearted  an  individual,  that  a 
gang  of  the  vilest  criminals  passing  through 
his  village  on  their  way  to  the  mines  of 
Siberia  receive  succour  and  charity  at  his 
hand ;  whilst  fugitives  from  justice  issue 
from  the  recesses  of  the  woods  at  night  to 
find  their  meal  placed  on  the  sills  of  the  cottage 
windows  by  the  kindly  inmates.  The  Tillage 
justices,  or  *  conscience  people,'  likewise  give 
universal  satisfaction.  It  thus  appears  that 
the  peasants  possess  many  of  the  qualities 
which  are  essential  for  the  task  of  self- 
government,   nor  is   it  probable  that  they 
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would  misuse  this  privilege  were  it  fully  con- 
ceded to  them.     They  are,  as  a  class,  con- 
servative in  their  ideas,  and  are  assuredly  as 
devoted  to  their  country  as  any  peasantry  in 
Europe.     They  require   political   education 
and   stimulating   in   the   path   of  progress, 
rather  than  repression.    At  the  present  day  no 
government,  however  strong  in  fnaterial  re- 
sources, can  dispense  with  the  support  to  be 
derived  from  an  educated  and  enlightened 
public  opinion.     It  is  now  an  axiom  in  poli- 
tics that  even  the  most  despotic  governments 
can  merely  guide  public  opinion  in  its  select- 
ed path,  never  force  it  aside  or  compel  it  to 
adopt  another.      How   indispensable   is   it 
then  that  this  public  opinion  should  be  ex- 
ercised  and  developed  by  the  task  of  self- 
government,  and  thus  rendered  capable  of 
forming,  as  by  instinct,  a  rapid  and  sound 
judgment  on  any  of  those  tremendous  ques- 
tions which  may  at  any  moment  be  forced 
on  it  for  decision  !     Such  without  a  doubt 
is  the  view  held  by  the  Tsar ;  but  it  seems 
certain  that  those  who  iind  it  to  their  advary- 
tage  *  to  fish  in  troubled  waters '  retard  this 
consummation   by   a   dogged   resistance  to 
progress  in  every  shape. 

'  Before,  we  had  no  civil  rights ;  we  were 
an  appanage  along  with  the  serfs,  who  were 
themselves  domineered  over  by  their  owners 
without  any  other  limit  butftheir  own  good 
will  and  pleasure ;  or  like  a  fiock  of  sheep 
under  the  guidance  and  protection  of  the  shep- 
herd and  his  assistants.  At  last  the  great  work 
was  accomplished,- but  not  without  our  co-op- 
eration. Atferwards  came  other  reforms  framed 
in  the  same  spirit.  We  felt  ourselves  human 
beings,  and  were  filled  with  love  towards  the 
author  of  our  liberties.  We  resolved  to  show 
ourselves  worthy  of  his  benefits,  and  we  exert- 
ed ourselves  to  struggle  along  the  path  pointed 
out  by  him.  But  there  were  men  who  liked 
not  this  unanimity  between  Tsar  and  people, 
and  who  descried  in  it  their  own  ruin.  They 
disdained  no  means  for  compassing  the  de- 
structiont  of  this  alliance.  They  inspired  him 
with  distrust  of  his  people,  and  the  people, 
just  released  from  slavery,  and  judging  them- 
selves citizens  of  a  European  monarchy,  were 
again  bent  beneath  the  yoke  of  despotism,  and 
by  degrees  deprived  of  those  liberties  which 
they  had  so  recently  acquired.  Can  they  avoid 
feeling  the  hardships  of  their  situation  V 

It  18  painful  to  learn,  from  the  testimony 
of  M.  Kosheleff,  that  corruption  has  not 
vanished  from  official  life  with  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  old  regime.  Mr.  Barry'  re- 
lates a  device  of  one  of  his  friends,  who,  to 
avoid  wounding  the  susceptibilities  of  a  high 
oflScial  whose  graces  he  was  desirous  of  win- 
ning, offered  him  a  cigarette  from  a  case  one 
side  of  which  was  stuffed  with  notes ;  but  we 
had  hoped  and  believed  that  this  was  a  thing 
of  the  past.     Candour,  however,  compels  us 


not  to  gloss  over  this  disagreeble  subject,  and 
to  quote  the  statement  of  the  Russian  author 
to  the  effect  that  ooniiption,  though  effected 
with  more  secrecy,  has  assumed  still  more 
alarming  proportions  than  before. 

*  Formerly  officials  accepted,  yes,  scrambled 
for  kopecks ;  now  our  refonne(i  administrators 
suffer  no  man  to  appear  in  their  presence 
with  such  mean  offerings.  But  they  are  not 
above  accepting  shares  and  salaries  from  rail- 
way and  other  public  companies.  They  are 
likewise  nothing  behind  he  officials  of  the  Na- 
polonic  and  Austrian  empires  in  speculations 
on  the  Bourse  ;  but  in  this  respect  they  are  in 
unison  with  the  age.  The  result  is  that  cor- 
ruption has  not  ceased  in  reality,  but  only  in 
appearance.  It  has  not  decreased,  but  on  the 
contrary  vastly  increased.  Formerly  the  at- 
mosphere was  clearer  in  the  upper  ranks  of 
society  and  the  infection  almost  confined  to 
its  lowest  strata,  but  now — the  tables  are  well- 
nigh  turned. 

Corruption  has  ever  been,  and  will,  we 
apprehend,  long  remain  the  besetting  sin  of 
the  Russian  official.     A  habit  which  is  the 
growth  of  centuries  cannot  be  eradicated  in 
a  single  generation.    Peter  the  Great  battled 
against  this  evil  in  vain,  and  ultimately  gave 
up  the  attempt  in  despair.    His  favourite  and 
right-hand  Menshikoff  was   an  incorrigible 
depredator,  and  the  Tsar  had  found  both 
remonstrance    and    punishment    (including 
personal   chastisement    from    the    imperial 
hand)  equally  useless.     On  the  last  occasion 
on  which  a  petition  was  placed  in  his  hand 
detailing  the  rascalities  of  his  minister,  he 
returned   it,  merely  remarking,    *  1  cannot 
help  it ;  Menshikoif  will  be  Menshikoff.'  Mr. 
Barry  relates  a  wittv  contrivance  for  arous- 
ing  the  attention  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
to  similar  malpractices.     It  is  cnstomary  in 
Russia  to  suspend  the  portrait  of  the  emperor 
in  solitary  grandeur  at  one  end  of  the  recep- 
tion room  at  grand  entertainments.    On  a  cer- 
tain occasion  when  the  emperor  was  expected 
to  attend,  the  host,  who  was  not  only  of  high 
rank  but  also  of  un})lemished  integrity,  hit 
upon  the  following  device  for  designating 
two    notorious    depredators.       He    caused 
their  portraits  to  be  suspended  on  either 
side  of  the  Tsar's.     Nicholas,  on  arrival,  at 
once  remarked  this  breach  of  etiquette,  and, 
calling   the   host   aside    shortly  afterwards, 
questioned  him  regarding  this  alteration  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  picture-gallery.    The 
response  was :  *  Sire,  I  have  this  day  been 
entertaining  myself  by  arranging  a  tableau 
of  the  *  crucifixion,'* 

If  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  a  people 
be  embodied  in  its  proverbs,  judges  and  the 
law  have  not  hitherto  stood  very  high  in 
popular  esteem  in  Russia.  The  following 
are  a  few  random  specimens  : — *  Fear   not 
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the   law,   fear  tbe  juJgc  ;'    '  In   judgment  soiuetimeB  Berious  for  those  who  permit  thcm- 

»tand  with  puree  In  liaad  ;'  Where  there's  selves  such  sallies  of  independence.' 

law  tliere's  injustice  ;'  *  They  complained  of  As  might  have  heen  foreseen,  the  acqulsi- 

thoir  hurts  ami  were  stripped  of  their  ahirta  ;'  tion  of  personal  freedom,  by  enhancing  the 

'  There  are  worms  in  the  earth,  spirita  in  the  sentiment  of  aelf-respect,  haa  materially  nws- 

water,  twigs  in  the  forest,  and  tncfcs  in  the  ed  the  standard  of  comfort  aimed  at  by  the 

law  ;'  go  not  to  law,  a  shoe  will  cost  more  peasantr)-.      The  consequence  has  been   a 

tlian  a  boot.'     If  these  be  the  expressioDS  of  general  rlje  in  the  prices  of  the  nccosBaries 

a  belief  derived  from  long  experieitce,  the  and  comforts  of  life.     Increased  production 

refonn  of  the  Russian  judicature  which  took  has  not,  however,  kept  pace  with  the  aug- 

place  in  1864  was  urgently  required.  mented  demand  tiius  created.     The  prices 

But  to  what  extent  haa  this  reform  been  of  bread,  wood,  meat,  &c.,  have,  it  is  stated, 

eSectiiaH — Tliatthe  taw  may  inspire  the  sub-  increased  threefold,  in  some  cases  fourfold. 

jeci  with  respect,  it  is  necessary  that  those  The  lower  claases  drink  more  spirit  than  for. 

who  administer   it  should  be  independent  merly,  leas,  however,  than  in  Poland,  Eng- 

of  the  executive  authority,  and  inacceaaible  land,  and   Sweden,  but  mnkc  up   the   dif' 

to  private  influence.     The  irremovability  of  ferencc  in  tea  and  beer.     Thin  may  at  first 

the  judges  by  the  head  of  the  State  is  right-  appear  a  statement  little  flattering  to  our 

ly  regarded  as  the  safeguard  of  our  liberties  own  character  for  sobriety,  or  that  of  our 

in  this  respect,  and  the  same  principle  has  Scandinavian  cousins;  and  that  the  mujii 

been  introduced,  at  any  rate  theoretically,  in  should  be  augmenting  his  already  excessive 

Russia.     It  is  however  probable  that  this  consumption  of  ardent  spirit  is  not  a  hopeful 

salutary  regulation  is  rendered   practicaliy  augury  for  the  future.     But,  in  explanation 

inoperative.     An    independent    judge   may  pnd  exculpation,  we  may  state  that  the  Rus- 

not  be  formally  removed  for  failing  to  give  sian  drinks  only  on  high  days  and  holidays.' 

effect  to  governmental  snggesljona,  but  by  Then,  it  is  true  that  lie  speedily  reduces 

other  Fneaiis  his  position  may  be  rendered  himself  to  a  condition  of  helpless  inebriety  ; 

insupportable  for  a  man  of  spirit  and  char-  but  usually   he    imbibes    nothing    stronger 

acter.      We   are   told  tliat  though  during  than  ivass  or  tea,  the  former  being  an  io- 

the  years  immediately  subsequent  to  the  re-  oSen^ive  fluid  composed  of  fermented  rye. 

form  the  best  class  of  Russians  came  for-  Thus   it   is    qaite    possible    that   his    total 

ward    to   assume   judicial   functions,    these  consumption    of   spirits   in    the    course   of 

have  since  been  expelled  by  degrees  to  make  a  year   is    considerably    less   than  that  of 

room  for  more  *  promising '  persons.     The  an  Englishman  or  a  Swede  with  their  more 

public  service  is  deserted  by  the  best  law-  chronic   habits  of   drinking.     The  Russian 

yers  for  private  practice,  in  which  self-re-  labourer  also  attempts  to  dress  better  now 

spect  is  nut  subjected  to  frequent  humilia-  that  he    is   a  free    man ;    he    likewise  in- 

tion.     The  extent  to  which  this  cringing  to  sista  on  his  former  dark,  smoky,  and  noisome 

authority  is  sometimes  carried,  may  be  gath-  cabin  being  fitted  with  windows  and  chim- 

ered  from  the  following  scene  witnessed  by  neys.     This  is  a  state  of  things  which  all 

M.  KoslieleS  himself  : —  will  approve  ;  but  wages,  though  so  high  as 

,.  ,          -,,-,■                 ■    .          .L  Bometiniestocause  thestoppaire  of  mills  and 

„rinlt^"on'  onr.J",ScTbT^^^^^  factories^  ha.,  not  kept  p^LTith  the  v«tly 

tour  in  the  morning.     I  drove  to  the  station,  mcfeased  prices  of  the  nccessariea  of  life, 

and  what  do  I  behold  on  tile  platform  ?    The  and  the  result  is  that  the  labourer  frequently 

whole  of  the  judges  of,  the  district  tribunal  contracts   debts   and   sinks    to   the   lowest 

werewalkingupanddown  the  platform  dress-  depths  of  misery.     To  this  pressure  of  pri- 

edin  theirrobes.     I  IcamtthattheMinistcrof  ces  on  the  labouring  classes  we  In  England 

JuaUcc  was  expected   to  pass  through.      I  „e  no  strangers.     Cut  in  Kusda  the  evil  is 

thought  that  he  would  at  least  be  as  thunder-  „^^  extcnnated  by  that  thrift  which  U  on 

struck  as  myself  at  this  stranee  scene,  and  .,11                -             v      _.    -  i-      « »i 

that  he  would  severely  reprimand  his  ^bor-  »*■«  ^^S}^  »  conspicuous  characteristic  of  the 

dinates  and  point  out  to  them  the  impropriety  Anglo-bason  race.     W  aste  and  ertravagmnce 

of  their  conduct.     But  my  expectations  were  are   strongly-pronounced  vices   in    the  SUv 

unfounded.     The  Minister  received  the  depu-  character.     In  '  Ivan  at  Uomc  '  wo  are  intoo- 

tation  witli  exceeding  politeness  and  evidently  duced  to    the    dissolute    and    speiultlirift 

considered  the  reception  as  a  matter  of  course.  .  Barin,'  who  dissipates  a  colossal  foTtane  in 

I  subsequently  leamt  tluit  similar  proofs  of  j^  ^f  frfvolity   and  exceas,  and 

attachment,  it  they  are  not  exacted,  are  ac-  j-    "^     '                 j   .!,■     ■         1             \  „ 

cepted  very  willingly  from  the  officials  of  the  ^'«»  "  P*"P^'^  ^  *"''  ^^'^  '^  1°^  ^^  f^^. 

Judicial  Department,  and  when  these  mani-  *«  '^Y  "O*  B»y.  "'o*  "O*  «  singular  type  of 

festations  of  subservience  are  omitted,  it  is  'he   national  character.     Tbe  impecnnious 

remarked  upon,    and  the  consoquenees  are  prince  who  spent  a  chance  legacy  of  £2000 
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in  attempting  to  acclimatize  lobsters  in  a 
fresh-water  lake  is,  we  trust,  an  extinct  spe- 
cies of  idiot ;  and  the  following  reflections 
on  the  financial  ability  of  M.  von  Reuturn 
are  sorely  exaggerated  : — 

*  In  general,  our  polliical  economy  has  much 
resemblance  to  the  domestic  economy  of  our 
former  landed  proprietors.  They  maintained 
swarms  of  footmen  and  other  hangers-on  ; 
they  spent  vast  sums  on  balls,  dinner-parties, 
equipages,  ladies'  dresses,  and  other  super- 
fluous exi)enditure.  If  they  were  pressed  for 
money,  they  used  to  write  to  their  agents  to 
sell  something  or  collect  the  ohroh  in  advance 
from  their  serfs.  If  these  sources  became  ex- 
hausted, they  freely  gave  their  notes  of  hand, 
and  lavished  the  money  thus  obtained  as  if  it 
was  surplus  revenue.  But  they  never  had 
money  to  spare  for  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture, extension  of  cattle  breeding, purchase  of 
machines,  &c.  .  .  .  To  the  extreme  chagrin 
of  all  those  devoted  to  the  emperor,  our  finan- 
ces are  managed  almost  in  the  same  manner 
as  were  fonnerly  those  of  our  nobles.  Officials 
and  dignitaries  of  various  sorts  and  designa- 
tions are  as  numerous  as  the  stars  of  heaven ; 
their  salaries,  though  usually  moderate,  are,  in- 
cluding incidental  and  extraordinary  contribu- 
tions, very  considerable  and  extremely  burden- 
some to  the  people.  Direct  taxation,  it  is 
true,  increases  but  slowly,  but  on  the  other 
liand  indirect  imposts  increase  not  daily  but 
hourly.  When  there  is  a  deficiency  of  revenue 
our  finance  department  hesitates  not  to  cast 
its  burden  on  future  generations  by  contract- 
ing loans,  notwithstanding  that  we  are  at  peace 
with  all  the  world  and  that  we  do  iiot  now 
expend  more  on  the  improvement  of  our  means 
of  communication  than  wo  shall  subsequently 
have  to  disburse  yearly  on  different  branches 
of  productive  expenditure.  In  one  word, 
thrift  and  economy  are  not  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  our  financial  measures.' 

'  Whilst  considering  thriftless  and  thought- 
less extravagance  in  expenditure  aud  the  ab- 
sence of  thought  for  the  morrow  as  too 
plainly  radical  vices  in  the  Russian  charac- 
ter, wo  think  it  somewhat  unfair  to  tax  the 
imperial  government  with  a  desire  to  ease 

•  itself  unduly  o{  its  burdens  at  the  expense 
of  posterity,  when,  in  reality,  that  posterity 
will  reap  the  more  tangible  benefits  of  recent 
reforms,  which  can  only  accrue  after  a  lapse 
of  many  years.  A  schomft  whose  operations 
stretch  over  the  space  of  forty -nine  years 
may  fairly  be  allowed  to  call  m  the  assist- 
ance, in  a  pecuniary  sense,  of  those  who  are 
to  follow  after.  Though  the  steady  rise  of 
late  years  in  the  price  of  land  may  indem- 
nify the  upper  classes  for  losses  consequent 
on  the  emancipation,  the  increasing  wants 
of  the  lower,  high  prices,  and  heavy  taxa- 
tion, all  tend  to  deter  the  Russian  govern- 

'  ment  from  laying  too  heavy  a  burden  on  the 
present    generation.      Besides    which,    the 


larger  proportion  of  the  loans  contracted  by 
it  have  been  devoted  to  the  construction  of 
railways,  a  description  of  investment  from 
which  posterity  must  derive  infinitely  more 
advantage  than  those  now  in  existence. 
The  progress  that  has  been  made  in  this  de- 
partment may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that 
in  1860  there  were  but  650  miles  of  railroad 
completed  ;  whilst  there  are  at  the  present 
moment  upwards  of  10,000. 

We  uow  come  to  the  educational  question, 
and  in  this  department  Russia  has  adopted 
what  will  probably  be  considered  a  retro- 
grade course.  Whilst  we,  for  our  parts, 
have  been  admiring  the  linguistic  facility 
displayed  by  many  of  her  sons,  and  consider- 
ing the  propriety  of  diminishing  the  hours 
allotted  to  purely  classical  pursuits,  she,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  questioned  the  value  of 
the  curriculum  adopted  at  her  educational 
establishments,  and  has  been  led  to  insist  on 
classical  proficiency  in  both  her  universities, 
lyceums,  and  gymnasia.  It  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  this  is  a  wise  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
The  Latin  tongue  has  a  peculiar  significance 
for  the  western  nations  of  Europe,  who  have 
all  more  or  less  come  under  the  influence  of 
Roman  civilisation.  It  is  cither  the  basis  of, 
or  an  important  element  in,  their  respective 
languages,  and  is  also  adopted  by  both  law 
and  science.  This  is  not  the  case  to  any- 
thing  like  the  same  extent  for  the  Russian, 
whilst  the  acquisition  of  the  more  important 
languages  of  Western  Europe  is  quite  indis- 
pensable to  him,  as  it  is  chiefly  through  the 
medium  of  these  that  he  gains  access  to  the 
stores  of  information  already  accumulated 
by  more  advanced  civilisations.  An  Eng- 
lishman or  Frenchman  not  understanding 
Latin  would  be  in  a  similar  predicament  to 
a  Russian  ignorant  of  either  French  or  Ger- 
man. The  importance  of  an  acquaintance 
with  the  classical  tongues  iiiay  be  suflicient- 
ly  obvious  to  ourselves,  but  M.  Kosheieff  as- 
cribes our  partiality  for  them  to  causes  en- 
tirely different  from  those  above.  Tliough  he 
is  not  quite  correct  in  his  data,  the  passage 
may  possess  sufficient  interest  to  deserve  quo- 
tation : — 

*  Firstly,  the  instruction  in  classical  tongues 
is,  like  everything  else  in  England,  optional, 
and  not  compulsory  as  with  us.  There  it  is 
possible  for  a  man  ignorant  of  Latin  to  be- 
come not  only  a  justice  of  the  peace,  hut  even 
lord  chaneeUor  (sic)  ;  not  only  a  subordinate  in 
the  ministry,  but  even  premier.  With  us  it 
is  impossible  to  obtain  entrance  into  the  civil 
service,  except  as  a  clerk,  but  by  means  of  a  cer- 
tificate from  at  least  a  middle  school;  and  in 
the  army  such  a  certificate  is  indispensable  to 
avoid  remaining  a  private  soldier  for  a  length- 
ened period.     I  do  not  condemn  this  order  of 
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things  established  amongst  us ;  it  is  unavoid- 
able at  present ;  but  for  this  very  reason  our 
educational  establishment  should  be  organis- 
ed so  as  not  to  awaken  universal  dissatisfaction 
amongst  our  youth,  render  tbem  all  dull  and 
degenerate,  and  cause  them  to  seek  an  escape 
from  existence  with  the  revolver  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  so  as  to  develop  their  capabilities 
and  fortify  their  moral  faculties.*  How  this 
is  to  be  attained  it  is  not  here  our  province  to 
point  out,  but  one  thing  is  certain — not  by 
those  means  which  are  now  employed,  but  by 
others  of  quite  an  opposite  character. — Second- 
ly, in  England  a  classical  education  is  not 
valued  in  all  classes  of  society,  but  principally 
in  that  which  is  especially  dear  to  ourselves, 
and  to  which  we  possess  nothing  similar. 
Aristocratic  pretensions  and  whims  are  how- 
over  ludicrous  amongst  us ;  we  ought  to  master 
thoroughly  the  real  meaning  of  English  aristo- 
cratic feeling,  Unish  once  for  all  with  these 
inventions  so  unsuitable  to  us,  and  establish 
ourselves  finnly  on  our  own  ground. — Lastly^ 
they  retain  a  chissical  education  in  English 
schools  for  this  reason,  that  the  English  are 
extremely  conservative.  Their  judges  still 
wear  wigs  ;  they  address  the  king  or  queen 
officially  on  the  knee ;  the  entrance  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  upon  his  functions  is  cele- 
brated by  the  strangest  of  ancient  ceremonies ; 
in  one  word,  the  Englislt  never  change  any- 
thing unless  they  are  obliged,  and  there  is  no 
necessity  for  them  to  do  so,  as  each  man  merely 
submits  to  custom  as  much  or  as  little  as  he 
finds  convenient.' 

Though  the  writer  is  evidently  ignorant 
of  the  real  vahie  of  the  classics,  and  more 
especially  of  the  Latin,  to  an  Englishman  in 
professional  life,  it  is  plain  that  they  do  not 
possess  anything  like  the  same  importance 
for  a  Russian.  This  arises  from  the  diverse 
bases  of  their  respective  civilisations.  The 
influence  of  Rome  never  of  course  reached 
as  far  as  Russia,  whilst  that  of  Byzantium 
was  but  feebly  exercised,  since  the  Greek 
tongue  was  never  adopted  by  the  East- 
em  Churches  or  made  use  of  for  literary  pur- 
poses. The  enlightenment  of  Russia  has 
proceeded  from  the  West,  and  it  is  to  the 
study  of  Western  literature  that  she  must 
still  chiefly  look  for  many  a  long  year  for 
further  instruction. 

Tlie  fact  just  mentioned  has  had  one  re- 
markable eifect  in  moulding  the  national 
character.  It  has  gone  far  towards  destroy- 
ing originality  of  thought  and  has  produced 
a  servile  spirit  of  imitation.  This  spirit, 
first  grafted  on  the  original  stock  by  Peter 
the  Great,  has  had  the  effect  of  obstructing 
natural  growth  and  development.  It  has 
been  the  fashion  at  one  time  to  believe 
implicitly  in  such  and  such  a  French  author, 
now  in  a  German,  and  now  perhaps  in  an 
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Englishman.  This  has  been  carried  on  t<^ 
such  an  extent  and  for  such  a  prolonged  pe- 
riod of  time  that  people  have  ceased  to  be- 
lieve in  themselves,  and  hardly  believe  in 
anything  at  all.  This  is  the  trqe  origin  of 
Nihilism,  that  bugbear  of  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment ;  a  doctrine,  if  we  may  so  term 
what  is  an  absence  of  all  belief,  which  arises 
not  from  an  exercise  of  the  intellectual  pow- 
ers, but  from  blind  subservience  to  the  opin- 
ions of  others  ;  a  total  surrender  of  the  men- 
tal powers,  resulting  in  a  chaotic  state  of 
mind  which  refuses  to  distinguish  between 
good  and  evil,  and  even  denies  their  exist- 
ence. The  epidemic  spreads,  owing  to  th«^ 
secrecy  maintained  by  the  government  as  to 
the  extent  of  its  ravages,  and  to  the  fact 
that  its  sophisms  may  not  be  exposed  and 
refuted  by  public  argument  and  discussion. 
In  a  completely  free  country  the  fallacies 
which  now  addle  the  brains  of  the  Russian 
youth  would  be  brushed  away  like  a  gossa 
mer  web.  But  the  subject  is  tabooed  by 
the  censors,  and  as  a  public  attack  on  a 
Nihilist  is  equivalent  to  a  report  to  the  3rd 
Section  of  the  Emperor's  Cabinet  (Secret 
Police),  competent  authors  abstain  on  this 
ground  alone  from  engaging  in  combat  with 
the  common  enemy.  The  havoc  caused  by 
this  plague  is  truly  fonnidable,  and  fully 
justifies  the  anxieties  expressed  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  a  recent  circular.  The  frequen- 
cy of  suicide  amongst  men  under  tlie  age  of 
thirty  is  a  most  alarming  symptom,  and  this, 
coupled  with'  the  blighting  effect  which  this 
pestilential  disorder  of  the  mind  exercises 
on  domestic  relations,  is  a  circumstance 
which  calls  loudly  for  immediate  and  effec- 
tual remedial  action.  We  trust  that  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  its  effects  is  over- 
drawn : — 

*  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  morality, 
especially  in  the  classes  which  constitute  wliat 
is  termed  society,  is  at  a  very  low  ebb.  Tlicre 
is  no  more  domestic  happiness.  Married 
couples  separate,  and  if  they  continue  to  live 
under  the  same  roof,  cease  to  hold  any  com- 
munication with  each  other;  and  this  not 
from  any  incompatibility  of  tem]>er,  but  be* 
cause  one  or  both  have  become  infected  with 
Nihilistic  doctrines :  they  disregard  marriage, 
and  prefer  living  apart  from  each  other. 
Parents,  believing  in  nothing,  abandon  their 
offspring  to  their  fate ;  whilst  children  seldom 
venerate  their  parents,  dther  because,  having 
still  before  their  eyes  the  ideal  innate  in  man. 
they  perceive  how  far  short  their  fathers  and 
mothers  fall  of  this;  or,  themselves  falling 
under  the  influence  of  Nihilism,  they  become 
corrupted  and  look  upon  their  parents  as  be- 
hind the  age.  In  short,  with  us  domestic  life 
is  shaken  to  its  very  foundations,  and  affords 
no  firm  basis  for  the  education  of  the  man, 
far  less  of  the  citizen.' 
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With  regard  to  freedom  of  discussion, 
though  the  law  of  1865  confers  thishoon  on 
the  public  press,  its  provisions  have  been 
virtually  set  aside  by  the  practice  of  the 
censors  summoning  editors  privately  be- 
fore them  with  the  view  of  warning  them 
against  touching  on  topics  deemed  by  the 
government  unfit  for  publication.  Tlie  Cen- 
tral Asian  question,  the  famine  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Samara,  the  agitation  amongst  the 
Greek  Uniats  of  Poland,  are  all  topics  which 
have  recently  been  prohibited.  Two  num- 
bers of  the  *Bessicda*  were  also  lately  com- 
mitted  to  the  flames,  the  one  for  criticising 
too  boldly  the  advantages  of  a  classical  edu- 
cation, the  other  for  an  ai:ticle  on  the  educa- 
tion of  females.  In  these  proceedings  wo. 
recognise  the  action  of  an  irresponsible  bu 
reaucracy  totally  unfettered  by  tlife  restraint 
of  public  opinion  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  so  long  as  such  tyrannical  proceedings 
are  endured,  ^iihilism  and  evils  of  a  similar 
origin  will  continue  to  afflict  the  country  and 
embarrass  and  alarm  its  rulers. 

Most  of  the  dithculties  under  which  Russia 
labours  may  be  traced  back  to  an  identical 
origin — the  exaggeiated  policy  of  Peter  the 
Great,  who,  instead  of  directing  his  endea- 
vours to  adapting  the  spirit  of  Western  civi- 
lisation to  the  forms  of  Russian  life,  persis- 
tently followed  an  opposite  course.  This 
error  is  commonly  to  be  observed  in  ener- 
getic reformers,  who  seem  to  imagine  that  by 
adopting  the  forms  of  civilisation  they  can 
secure  its  substantial  advantages.  Now  it 
is  contended  by  a  large  section  of  the  re- 
flecting Russian  public  that  the  forms  of 
Western  civilisation  are  unsuited  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Russian  people,  which  is 
half  Asiatic  in  its  origin,  manners,  and  modes 
of  thought,  and  that  it  would  be  far  wiser  to 
impart  an  original  impulse  to  the  natural  ener- 
gies than  to  follow  servilely  in  the  wake  of 
the  West.  The  class  distinctions  which  ex- 
ist amongst  onrsclves,  a  legacy  of  feudalism, 
should  find  no  place,  it  is  maintained,  in 
Russian  society.  The  existence  of  an  aristo- 
cracy,  a  squirearchy,  a  bourgeoisie,  as  under- 
stood in  the  West,  is  not  requisite  for  Russia, 
the  basb  of  whose  social  organbation  is  the 
'  rair,'  or  commune,  and  in  whose  zemstvoes, 
or  nm\  assemblies,  all  classes  sit  side  by 
side.  Atempts  to  isolate  the  nobles  from 
the  masses,  so  it  is  maintained  by  the  nation- 
al party,  do  but  subtract  from  their  legiti- 
mate influence  over  their  inferiors,  and  with- 
draw them  from  their  proper  sphere  of  ac- 
tion. 

The  Russian  nation  has  been  liberated, 
and  it  is  but  natural  that  it  should  now  look 
forward  a  step  further,  and  should  yearn 
for  those  popular  institutions  which  are  the 


glory  and  safeguard  of  countries  more  ad- 
vanced in  the  path  of  civilisation.  The  cap- 
tive has  been  released  from  prison  and  longs 
to  burst  asunder  the  bonds  which  still  fetter 
his  movements.  The  corruption  of  justice, 
the  enforced  silence  of  the  press,  the  absence 
of  an  educational  system,  the  tyranny  of  the 
police,  and  other  abuses  troubled  and  irritat- 
ed the  nation  twenty  years  ago  far  less  than 
an  inconceivably  milder  typo  of  the  same 
evils  and  disonlers  in  the  present  day,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  is  now  awake  to  its 
requirements  and  sensible  of  its  relative  in- 
feriority.    M*.  Kosheleff  writes  : — 

*  In  former  times  these  and  more  irksome 
conditions  of  existence  did  not  embarrass, 
burden,  or  exhaust  us  to  the  same  extent  as 
^they  do  at  present.  Formerly  we  were  not 
in  Europe,  or  w^ere  merely  on  its  outskirts. 
Formerly  we  lived  isolated  and  cut  oflE  from 
the  civilised  portions  of  humanity.  Formerly, 
borrowing  the  various  conveniences  of  life 
from  the  West,  and  dazzled  by  its  civilisation, 
we  little  heeded  our  own  national  wants,  and 
w^ere  proud  of  our  aingerie.  Formerly  justice 
was  perverted  ;  we  endured  servitude,  or 
exercised  the  powers  it  conferred  over  others ; 
we  revelled  in  the  abuses  of  arbitrary  power 
or  suffered  from  its  consequences.  In  a  word, 
formerly  we  were  half  Asiatics,  half  Europe- 
ans, but  not  civilised  beings  conscious  of  the 
dignity  of  roan,  or  the  rights,  obligations,  and 
necessities  of  human  nature.  Certainly,  even 
now  we  cannot  be  said  to  have  attained  to 
that  consciousness  fully,  but  cllorts  have  been 
made  iu  that  direction.  We  feel  that  we 
have  become  beings  of  another  nature  ;  that 
other  necessities  begin  to  make  their  voices 
heard  within  us  ;  and  that  the  satisfaction  of 
these  has  become  a  matter  of  necessity  to  us.' 

It  seems  clear  that  the  voice  of  the  Russian 
people  will,  at  no  distant  date,  make  itself 
heard  with  effect  in  the  national  councils; 
but,  meanwhile,  until  the  masses  shall  have 
been  placed  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
monarch  by  means  of  a  national  council,  it 
seems  certain  that  a  group  of  prejudiced  and 
interested  persons  will  continue  to  obstnict 
a  reform  whose  onward  progress  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  man  to  limit  and  say,  *  Thus 
far  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  farther.'  Until 
the  Duma,  or  Great  Council  of  the  early 
Tsars,  be  revived,  there  is  no  prospect  of  Rus- 
sia reaHsing  that  grandeur  and  pre-eminence 
amongst  the  nations  which  is  her  heritage  in 
the  future ;  and  whilst  men  whose  know- 
ledge of  Russia  goes  little  beyond  the  Nev- 
ski  Prospekt  and  the  fashionable  life  f>f  the 
capital  remain  at  the  helm  in  considerable 
numbers,  the  real  interests  of  the  country 
will  be  little  cared  for.  The  artificial  training 
which  the  Russian  aristocracy  has  undergone 
since  Peter's  reign  has  produced  a  race  inca- 
pable of  taking  the  lead  in  the  onward  and 
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upward  march  of  the  nation.  Mr.  Barry  as- 
serts this  in  the  most  positive  terms,*  and 
M.  Kosheleff  coincides  with  his  views : — 

*  In  St.  Petersburg  but  little  is  known  of 
Russia  and  lier  inhabitants.  People  pass 
through  it  on  the  railway;  they  sometimes 
visit  Moscow,  the  so-called  heart  of  Russia ; 
they  sometimes  glance  at  its  choice  localities; 
but  Russia  properly  speaking,  its  people,  pos- 
sessed of  their  peculiarities,  tendencies,  and 
necessities,  and  principally  represented  by 
persons  living  a  secluded  life  in  the  intenor' 
— this  Russia  is  to  them  literally  a  terra  in- 
cogruta^  less  known  in  St.  Petersburg  than  in 
Germany,  France,  or  even  England.  The  so- 
called  society  of  St.  Petersburg,  composed  of 
civil  and  military  generals, f  staff-officers,  &c., 
this  is  the  Russia  which  is  ever  kept  in  view. 
By  the  intellect  and  collective  wisdom  of  this 
section  of  society  our  government  subsists, 
and  from  it  our  dignitaries  are  selected.  Is  it 
wonderful  then,  with  such  a  partial  and  one- 
sided representation  of  interests,  that  objects 
are  sought  after  which  do  not  satisfy  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  ;  that  laws  are  made, 
never  perhaps  to  be  put  into  execution,  which 
do  not  correspond  to  the  national  necessities ; 
or  that  measures  are  adopted  which,  far  from 
compassing  the  desired  end,  tend  to  produce 
effects  of  quite  an  opposite  nature  : — is  it 
astonishing,  I  repeat,  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances ^^  every  pancake  turns  into  a 
dumpling"  ?  * 

If  the  ultimate  success  of  the  nation  in  its 
straggle  with  an  obstructive  bureaucracy 
clinging  vainly  to  its  traditions  is  assured,  it 
is  none  the  less  certain  that,  in  the  interim, 
a  state  of  anarchy  and  confusion  might  en- 
sue, dangerous  alike  to  the  interior  tranquil- 
lity of  Russia  and  to  the  general  European 
equilibrium.  The  rapid  spread  of  Nihilism 
is  also  an  astonishing  and  alarming  symp- 
tom. The  true  remedy  for  this  is,  as  before 
pointed  out,  unrestricted  liberty  of  discus- 
sion, both  oral  and  also  through  the  medium 
of  the  press,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  nation- 
al and  original  literature  which  shall  tend 
to  destroy  imitativeness  and  foster  original 
thoaght.^-f- Russia  is  at  present  in  a  state  of 
transition  from  the  ancient  order  of  things 
to  the  new,  and  it  is  of  vast  importance  to 
European  interests  as  a  whole  that  this  trans- 
formation should  be  effected  peaceably  and 
without  social  disorder,  which  might  para- 
lyze her  influence  abroad  and  disturb  that 
balance  of  power  which  is  so  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  But  all  agree  that 
it  is  through  the  agency  of  the  people,  the 
former  serfs,  that  the  ultimate  regeneration 
of  Russia  will  be  effected.  It  is  superfluous  to 
adduce  the  opinions  of  the  Russian  author 

♦  *  Russia  in  1870.*    Chap.  iii.  and  pamm. 
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on  this  head,  but  a  few  extracts  from  Mr. 
Barry's  works  will  enforce  his  assertions. 

Speaking  of  the  nobility,*  he  thus  express- 
es himself : — 

*  The  happiness  and  well-being  of  the  mil- 
lions of  Russia  have  been  for  generations  in 
their  hands.  Isolated  by  immense  distances 
from  external  pressure,  supreme  and  absolute 
in  the  midst  of  their  ignorant  serfs,  they  have 
had  a  great  opportunity  of  elevating  and  pro- 
moting the  happiness  of  the  latter.  That 
they  liave  shamefully  abused  that  opportunity 
is  evident  to  the  most  unreflecting  traveller  in 
their  country.  The  power  is  now  taken  from 
them — the  accident  of  biith  no  longer  makes 
each  aQiong  thqm  a  petty  monarch.  They  are 
brought  out  of  their  ^rctirement  to  the  light 
of  public  observation — and  what  are  they  ? 
▲n  effeminate,  enervated  race  in  which  the 
habits  whick  lead  to  ruin  are  apparent.  And 
what  are  the  people  entrusted  to  them  and 
their  fathers  ?  A  long  oppressed  and  down- 
trodden race,  whOj  in  ^ nine  years  of  liberty, 
have  shown  the  wjprld  already  the  indicaticms 
of  what  they  might  have  become  generations 
since  in  the  hands  of  wise  or  unselfish  masters.^ 

And  of  the  peasant  f  thus : — 

*  The  time  is  at  hand  when  he  will  compete 
in  a  fair  struggle  for  existence  with  his  former 
condescending  master,  and  I  am  no  judge  of 
character  if  the  contest  do  not  prove  in  the 
end  that  the  down-trodden  serf  was  a  better 
man  than  his  master.' 

Wc  have  written  and  quoted  enough  to 
prove  that  the  present  epoch  is  a  decisive 
one  in  the  annals  of  Russia,  and  one  whose 
influences  will  mould,  not  only  her  own  des- 
tinies, but  indirectly  those  of  all  Europe. 
Her  welfare  should  arouse  deep  interest  iu 
this  country,  since  it  is  probable  that  on  a 
good  understanding  between  the  two  powers 
depends  the  future  tranquillity  of  Europe,  and 
it  was  perhaps  owin^;  to  her  being  paralyzed 
by  the  Polish  rebellion  that,  twelve  years 
ago,  the  new  principle  of  '  Macht  vor  Recht' 
was  allowed  to  supersede  the  older  one  of 
respect  for  treaty  obligations.  The  picture 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  draw  may 
appear  somewhat  gloomy,  but  there  is  no 
ground  for  despondency.  Everything  may 
be  hoped  from  time  and  the  enlightened  ru- 
ler who  has  known  bow  to  carry  into  execs- 
tion  his  philanthropic  projects.  ^Whea  we 
reflect  that  centuries  were  requisite  for  the 
(gradual  extinction  of  serfdom  in  Weiteru 
Europe,  can  we  wonder  if  the  abrupt  anni? 
hilation  of  a  similar  system  in  Russia  has 
been  productive  of  some  social  disturbance ! 
The  party  of  t)bstruction  must  in  the  end 
fade  away  before  the  newly  aroused  eneigy 

♦  '  Russia  in  1870/  p.  115. 
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of  a  fresh  and  vigorous  race.  Mach  has 
been  accomplished  and  much  remains  to  be 
worked  out  in  the  future.  It  will  not  be 
the  fault  of  the  Tsar  if  the  reforms  he  has 
initiated  be  not  followed  out  to  their  ration- 
al conclusion.  The  Russian  author  whose 
work  has  chiefly  occupied  our  attention  whilst 
penning  the  foregoing  pages,  concludes  by 
expressing  the  just  conviction  that  all  hope 
for  the  future  is  based  on  the  known  charac- 
ter of  him  *  who  has  so  wisely  and  providen- 
tially executed  the  great  reforms  which  will 
serve  as  stepping-stones  to  the  complete 
and  final  regeneration  of  Russia.' 


Art.  IV.—*  The  Bible  Educator: 

The  Bible  Educator.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  E. 

H.  Plumptre,    M.A.,  Vicar    of    Bickley, 
]    Prebendary  of  St.  PftuVs,  and  Professor  of 

Exegesis  of  tlie  New^  Testament,  King^s 

College,    London.      Four  Vols.      Cassell, 

Petter,  and  Gal  pin.     1875. 

It  augurs  well  for  the  progress  of  relig- 
ious thought  that  the  labours  of  the  Biblical 
critic  are  beginning  to  find  exponents  in  the 
popular  press.  Notwitlistanding  the  rapid 
increase  of  facilities  which  late  years  have 
witnessed  in  almost  every  department  of 
secular  study,  singularly  little  has  yet  been 
done  by  the  recognised  teachers  of  religion 
to  bring  the  results  of  modern  Biblical  in- 
quiry within  the  reach  of  the  unlettered  stu- 
dent. Until  within  recent  times  a  certain 
lawyer-like  familiarity  witli  and  aptness  in 
handling  the  text  of  Scripture  was  all,  or 
nearly  all,  that  the  public  looked  for  in  its 
religious  instructors.  Any  discussion  of  the 
structure,  any  questioning  of  the  statements, 
of  Holy  Writ  was  deprecated  as  indicative  of 
unsoundness.  But  the  times  of  this  igno- 
rance are  pasuug  away.  The  literary  study 
of  the  Biole  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as 
\tniinportant  to  a  right  understanding  of  its 
contents ;  and  though  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
in  some  quarters  the  critical  investigation  of 
the  sacred  books  is  still  regarded  with  unrea- 
soning suspicion,  no  one  who  steadily  watch- 
es the  advancing  light  of  scientific  truth  can 
doubt  that,  if  the  Bible  is  to  retain  the  reve- 
rence of  a  sceptical  age,  there  must  be  no 
further  shrinking  on  the  part  of  those  who 
would  be  its  interpreters  from  free  inqui- 
ry, or  from  a  ready  acceptance  of  many 
truths  which  are  still  popularly  accounted 
heterodox.  To  a  certain  class  of  religious 
minds  any  criticism  which  seems  to  decry 
the  blind  reverence  paid  to  the  Bible  must 


necessarily  savour  of  impiety  ; — yet,  were  it 
possible  for  one  who  holds  the  inspiration 
of  its  letter  to  place  himself  in  the  position 
of  the  devout  Catholic  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Reformation  era,  it  would  be  seen 
that  the  severence  *  from  all  beloved  custom 
and  believed  tradition '  caused  by  the  eman- 
cipation of  truth  from  Romish  error,  was  no 
less  bitter  to  the  adherent  of  an  infallible 
Church  than  that  which  the  growth  of 
knowledge  is  imposing  in  relation  to  the 
Bible  upon  his  own  day  and  generation. 
Never  has  a  crisis  occurred  in  the  history 
of  religious  faith  but  the  intellectual  strug- 
gles of  the  human  conscience  have  been 
taken  for  evidence  of  some  malign  force  at 
work  for  the  overthrow  of  the  truth.  It  is 
not' till  the  crust  of  prejudice  has  been  broken 
up,  and  men  begin  to  build  and  plant  upon 
the  new  deposit,  that  the  law  of  progress  is 
recognised,  and  what  was  deprecated  at  the 
time  as  a  catastrophe  comes  to  be  generally 
extolled  as  a  renascence.  For  many  years 
the  ground  has  quaked  beneath  us  in  this 
matter  of  Bible  inspiration.  From  time  to 
time  dismay  has  been  caused  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  sudden  rift  in  the  firm  ground  of 
tradition.  The  date  of  this  Book  or  the  au- 
thorship of  that  has  been  found  to  be  at 
least  an  open  quest^n.  New  discoveries  in 
science  appear  to  contradict  what  simple 
minds  take  to  be  the  authoritative  meaning 
of  tiie  inspired  writers.  A  more  critical  in- 
vestigation of  the  record  of  Scripture  proves 
that  it  lays  no  claim  to  inmiunity  from  imper- 
fections and  inconsistencies  such  as  all  hu- 
man testimony  is  subject  to.  Infidelity  per- 
ceives its  advantage,  and  triumphantly  an- 
nounces the  collapse  of  theology.  And, 
truly,  if  the  value  of  the  written  rcvolation 
were  bound  up  with  the  literal  inspiration 
of  the  writers,  a  speedy  collapse  of  theology 
there  must  be  :  for  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  knowledge  that  no  such  written 
revelation  has  been  vouchsafed  to  man  as  to 
dispense  him  from  the  usu  of  his  own  men- 
tal and  moral  faculties,  will  no  longer  be  ex- 
clusively confined  to  the  learned  student  of 
Scripture. 

Signs  are  visible  that  those  who  should 
be  foremost  in  the  investigation  of  truth 
but  are  too  apt  to  be  held  back  by  some 
*  vague  spiritual  fear'  from  exploring  the 
shrine,  are  beginning  to  awake  to  the  duty 
of  their  calling,  and  to  cast  out  the  idols 
which  an  ignorant  literalism  has  set  up 
in  the  very  seat  of  the  Divine  Witness. 
Assuredlv,  if  Bible  science  is  to  commend 
itself  to  the  rising  generation,  who  are  being 
initiated  with  the  dawn  of  intelligence  into 
the  secrets  of  scientific  method,  theories 
must  be  abandoned  which  will  not  square 
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with  demonstrafced  facts.  Facts  must  be 
diligently  collected,  scrutinized,  compared 
afresh,  in  order  to  arrive  at  more  trustworthy 
Sfeneralisations  than  those  which  satisfied  a 
less  instrnctcd  ajje.  When  the  field  of 
knowledge  is  reconquered  to  theology,  it 
will  be  found  that  there  has  been  an  advance 
all  along  the  line.  Meanwhile  nothing  can 
be  more  fatal  to  the  interests  of  religious 
truth  than  that  the  main  body  of  the  array 
should  lag  behind  in  mistrustful  apathy, 
while  the  courageous  few  are  marching  bold- 
ly into  the  enemy's  country  and  endeavour- 
ing to  establish  tlieinselvas  in  the  very  posi- 
tions which  have  rendered  the  old  vantage- 
ground  untenable. 

In  this  belief  we  are  glad  to  notice  that  a 
publishing  firm,  which  has  been  nnrivalled 
of  late  years  in  its  efforts  to  diffuse  and 
cheapen  knowledge,  has  put  forth,  with  the 
co-operation  of  a  distinguished  body  of  di- 
vines of  various  denominations,  a  Biblical 
*  Educator,'  framed  upon  the  model  of  other 
successful  manuals,  *  Popular,'  *  Scientific,' 
and  *  Technical,'  which  have  already  issued 
from  the  same  press.  How  far  the  four  vol- 
umes which  comprise  the  twenty -four  month- 
ly parts  in  which  the  *  Bible  Educator'  was 
originally  published  represent  *  the  best  that 
has  been  thought  and  sai^'  upon  the  varied 
and  important  topics  with  which  they  deal, 
it  will  be  our  business  to  inquire  presently, 
but  it  must  be  considered  a  distinct  gain  to 
English  theology  that  a  work  of  the  kind 
should  be  advertised  at  all  with  the  im- 
primatur of  the  two  Archbishops  and  the 
approval  of  so  staunchly  Protestant  an  or- 
gan as  the  *  Record.'  If  it  proves  nothing 
more,  it  is  at  least  a  sign  that  old  prejudices 
are  dying  out,  and  that  a  new  era  of  Bib- 
lical interpretation  is  commencing  in  our 
midst. 

The  name  of  the  Editor,  Mr.  Plumptre,  is 
a  sufficient  guarantee  for  liberality  of 
thought  and  treatment,  while  the  range  taken 
in  inviting  contributors  secures  the  work 
from  all  suspicion  of  sectarian  bias.  The 
book  is  a  medley — wc  use  the  word  in  no 
invidious  sense — of  Biblical  lore.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  name  a  subject  growing  out  of, 
or  connected  with,  the  study  of  Scripture 
which  is  not  treated  with  more  or  less  ful- 
ness within  the  compass  of  these  pages,  and 
in  a  manner  suited  to  the  ordinary  intelli- 
gence. Whatever  judgment  be  formed  as 
to  any  special  series  of  papers,  there  can 
hardly  be  two  opinions  as  to  the  excellence 
of  the  idea  which  underlies  the  whole,  or 
to  the  pains  which  have  been  taken  to  car- 
ry it  out  in  the  coniplctest  manner  possible. 
Of  the  thirty-nine  contributors  the  majority 
arc  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England, 


but  the  manual  contains  a  considerable  infu- 
sion of  Nonconformist  divinity  as  well  as  of 
lay  learning,  in  which  respect  it  has  a  decid- 
ed advantage  over  its  ecclesiastical  contem- 
porary, the  *  Speaker's  Commentary.'     The 
editor  has  been  specially  fortunate  in  ob- 
taining the  help  of  Professor  liawlinson  in 
the  archaeological  department  of  the  work, 
who,  though  he  is  not  above  an  occasional 
lapse,  as  when  he  allows  himself  to  speak  of 
Gregory  of  Nazianzew,*  or  to  describe  the 
well-known  procession  of  the  Aum  in*  the 
tomb  at  Beni   Hassan   as  ^  The  arrival  of 
Jacob's  family  in  Egypt,'f — which,  as  the 
author  <5f  the  mistake   long  since  admitted, 
must  have  taken  place  not  *  about   the  time 
of,*  but  long  subsequently  to,  the  age  of  the 
Osirtasens,  to  whose  date  it  belongs — brings 
nevertheless  a  rich  store  of  learned  and  ac- 
curate information  to  the  volumes,  which 
has  hitherto  been  attainable  only  in   expen- 
sive works.     Mr.  Plumptre  may  be  congrat- 
ulated also   upon  the  chapters  which   deal 
with  the  Music  of  the  Bible,  by  1);-.  Stainer ; 
with  its  Botany,  by  Mr.  Carnithers  ;  with  its 
Weights,  Measures,  and  Chronology,  by  Mr. 
F.  R.  Conder ;  and  with  its  Geography,  by 
Major  Wilson,  of  Palestine  exploration  ce- 
lebrity.   Each  of  these  writers  is  an  adept  in 
his  special^ubject,  and  gives  excellent  proof 
of  literary  capability  in  the  popular  treat- 
ment of  it.     Mr.  Houghton's  papers  on  the 
Zoology  of  Scripture  have  less  originality 
than  those  already  named,  but  arc  replete 
with   useful    information.     He   has    wisely 
availed  himself  largely  of  Canon  Tristram's 
researches,  to  whom  wc  are  indebted  for  by 
far  the  most   important    additions   to    our 
knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  Pales- 
tine which  have  been  made  in  recent  years. 
The  descriptions  of  animals  are  illustrated 
by  numerous  plates,  but  upon  what  principle 
of  selection,  except  that  of  ornament,  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  discover.     More  in  some 
cases,  e,  ^.,  in  those  of  the  Fox  and  the  Pea- 
cock, might  have  been  left  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  reader,  while  a  stricter  regard  to 
the  trath  of  nature  would  have  suggested  a 
less  leafy  background  for  the  denizens  of 
the  desert,  e.  </.,  the  Jerboa  and  the  JDhAb 
(the  latter,  by-the-bye,  depicted  out  of  all 
proportion  to  his  companion,  the  Crocodile 
{LivyAihan),     The  chapters   by  Mr.  Bird- 
wood,  of  the  India  Museum,  upon  the  Pei^ 
fumes,  and  by  Dr.  G.  Deane,  of  Spring  Hill 
College,   upon   the  Minerals  mentioned  in 
Holy  Writ,  supply  an  excellent  compendium 
of  what  is  known  or  conjectured  upon  these 
obscure  subjects.     Dr.  Moulton,  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  College,  Richmond,  one  of  the  Com- 
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paoy  at  present  employed  nfM>n  the  Revision  range  of,  inbjects  embraced  in  the  'Bible 
of  the  New  Testament,  contribntea.  a  His-  Educator.'  In  to  far  on  it  aspires  to  the 
tory  of  the  English  Bible,  commencing  with  character  of  a  popular  encyclopedia  of  Bibii- 
thc  paraphrase  of  Ca3dmon  and  conceding  calkoowledge,  its  merits  can  scarcely  be  over- 
with  the  resolution  passed  by  Convocation  stated.  8o  large  an  amount  of  various 
in  February,  1870.  Tlio  author  is  under  and  valuable  information  in  relation  to  the 
considerable  obligations,  as  was  natural,  to  Bible  has  never  been  broi^ht  together  before 
Dr.  Wcstcott'H  laborious  essay;  to  which,  for  the  small  snm  of  one  guinea.  And  if  the 
however,  he  makes  many  valuable  additions  object  of  the  editor  and  publishers  had  been 
in  the  way  both  of  illustration  and  snpple-  solely,  as  stated  in  the  preface  to  the  firiit 
mcnt.  The  reader  who  expects  to  find  in  volume, 'to  supply  a  large  number  of  thonght- 
these  articles  s  mere  popnlar  adaptation  of  ful  readers  with  a  book  which,  while  it  was 
the  labours  of  others  will  be  met,  to  his  sat-  neither  dictionary  nur  commentary,  should 
isfaction,  at  every  turn  by  the  results  of  in-  yet  impart  in  a  more  attractive  form  the  in- 
dependent judgment  and  research.  formation   which    men   seek    for  in    such 

Among  the  most  important  contributions  works,'  it  would  have  been  unnecessary  to 
to  the  manual  is  a  series  of  papers,  by  the  qualify  the  praise  already  bestowed.  But 
Rev.  A.  S.  Aglen,  upon  the  Poetry  of  the  we  remember  ihat,  in  an  interesting  preface 
Bible,  which  not  merely  places  before  tlie  to  the  first  nnraber  issued,  a  higher  aim  titan 
reader  with  admirable  lucidity  the  main  re-  this  was  claimed  for  the  undertaking,  which 
anlts  obtained  in  thin  Geld  by  the  labours  of  does  not  appear  to  have  been  abandoned  by 
Lonth,  Ewald,  Uerder,  and  many  others,  its  promoters.  After  an  enumeratioa  of  the 
but  eihibita  a  high  degree  of  poetical  cul-  special  considerations  which  seemed  to  call  for 
ture  arfS  oritioal  perception  in  the  compiler  such  a  work  at  the  present  time,  it  was  there 
himself.  As  a  brief  popular  treatise  upon  said  to  have  been  projected  '  in  the  spirit 
the  structure  and  literary  characteristics  of  which  seeks  to  help  the  honest  doubter  to  a 
a  large  portion  of  the  Bible,  it  would  not  be  firmer  faith,  and  to  enlighten  that  ignorance 
easy  to  improve  upon  these  articles.  Excel-  which  is  easily  misled.'  It  was  no  doubt 
lent  also,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  Canon  Vena-  with  this  end  in  view  that  contributions  were 
bles'  glossary  of  Bible  Words,  thoagb  but  a  inrited  from  theologians  of  more  or  less  em- 
part  of  the  plan  sketched  at  the  ouUet*  has  inence  upon  a  variety  of  topics  which  admit 
been  carriea  out  within  the  compass  of  the  of  wider  and  more  important  differences  of 
work.  Dr.  Ginsbnrg  undertakes  the  Social  opinion  than  those  to  which  reference  has 
Life  of  Judaism,  a  subject  he  has  specially  been  already  made.  It  is  easy  to  seu  that 
made  his  own.  His  treatment  of  it  may  be  no  little  tact  was  required  in  selecting  writers 
described  in  his  own  words: —  of  trustworthy  tone — who  should  yetbefair- 

'In  attempting  to  give  a  picture  of  the  ly  independentof  theological  bias-men  who 

manners  and  customs  o(  llie  Jews,  we  shall  might  be  expected  to  work   harmoniously 

befpn  with  the  infant  Hebrew.    Having  greet-  with  each  other,  aud  yet  at  the  same  time 

ed  his  arrival,  we  shall  watch  him  during  his  aufGciently  imbued  with  the  critical  spirit  to 

tender  years,  follow  the  different  stages  of  his  ensure  for  the  work  a  genninely  educational 

education,  and  eiamine  liis  moral  and  socUl  character  in  regard  to  the  problems  which 

duties  till  he  has  reached  the  n^  of  manhood,  perplex  the  a«e.     To  say,  then,  that  in  its 

We  shall  then  try  to  follow  him  throuirh  the  "^  ..^    ,    .       ^      .i,     <  Tj'kc    t-j..     . .-  >  j  — 

successive  experiences  of  his  mature  life,  ob-  ">t,cal  character  the    Bible  Educator    does 

aerve  the  manner  in  which  ho  attempts  to  Ob-  »■"*    wl^^lly   <'»"'«   "P   ^^.^"^  »*«*  **'   "''«' 

t«n  a  wife,  attend  his  marriage,  visit  his  do-  «"»:''  a  "««  should  be,  ts  to  say  no  more 

mcstic  establishment,  partake  of  his  bospita-  than  was  perhaps  inevitable  from  the  nature 

lity,    .     .    .    and,  finally,  follow  him  to  the  of  the  design.     But  if  some  of  the  contribn- 

grave,  when  he  is  gathered  to,liis  people. 't  tors  are  uncritical,  and  even  retrograde,  in 

This  programme  Is  efficiently  carried  out  ">eir  treatment  of  the  snored  books,  still  it 

When   the    writer   steps   beyond    liis   own  cannot  bo  otherwise  than  advanUgeous  1o 

spber«  he  is  apt  to  trip  ;  as,  for  instance,  theological  progress  that  their  views  should 

when  he  tells  us,  in  reference  to  the  word  proceed  from  the  same  platform  as  those  of 

piMfor,  that 'it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  HOC-  more   advanced   teachers:    that   it   shonld 

ond    (English)  Bible,   which  goes   by   the  Iiave  been  found  possible,  in  short,  for  fwlh 

pseudonym  Matthew« '  [nc),  in  Lord  Crom-  «nd  criticism  to  join  hands  and  work  rever- 

well's,  or  the  Great  Bible.'t     The  six  last  ently  together  for  a  common  object.     Difier- 

Eapers  in  this  department  are]  furnished  by  '"g  from  those  who  are  impatient  of  tento- 

fr.  Edersheim.  live  processes,  our  belief  is  that  more  is  ac- 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  the  wide  complished  for  the  emancipation  of.  reliffioui 

thought  from  its  trammels  by  such  works  as 

•  III.  p.  88.        t  I.  p.  29.        X  II.  p.  2«8.  the  present,  and  we  might  name  in  the  same 
VOL.  LXUI.                                       B^13 
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connection  sacb  a  Life  of  Christ  a^Dr.  Far- 
rar's,  than  by  writings  of  a  more  uncompro- 
mising character  which  Anake  little  allowance 
for  those  elements  of  uncertainty  which 
must  enter  into  all  honest  discussion  of  the 
grounds  of  faith.  That  the  *  Bible  Educa- 
tor* will  be  superseded  before  long  in  much 
of  its  criticism  it  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt, 
but  we  readily  add  our  belief  to  the  hope  of 
the  Editor,  that  *  for  many  years  to  come  it 
may  take  its  place  among  the  agencies  by 
which  the  thoughts  that  widen  with  the  years 
are  being  united  to  the  faith  that  has  been 
from  the  beginning.' 

No  one  who  penises  its  pages  will  doubt 
the  excellent  intention  of  the  writers,  but  the 
spirit  which  seeks  to  assist  doubt  varies  nat- 
urally according  to  the  estimate  which  differ- 
ent minds  entertain  of  its  reasonableness ; 
and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  the 
minds  of  several  of  Mr.  Plumptre's  contrib- 
utors there  is  but  little  appreciation  of  the 
nature  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the 
faith  of  the  present  generation.  What  is 
conceded  or  insisted  upon  by  one  writer  is 
not  unfrequently  retracted  or  deprecated  by 
another,  and  that  in  relation  sometimes  to 
questions  which  lie  at  the  very  root  of  Bible 
education.  The  all-important  subject  of  in- 
spiration, for  instance,  is  treated  by  Dr,  Far- 
rar  in  a  series  of  papers  remarkable  for  fair 
statement  and  lucid  analysis ;  and  the  con- 
clusion at  which  he  arrives,  after  reviewing 
what  he  describes  as  Mhe  five  well- marked' 
theories  held  within  the  pale  of  the  English 
Church,*  shapes  itself  into  an  eloquent,  if 
not  perfectly  consistent,  protest  against  any 
view  which  implies  the  supersession  of  hu- 
man faculties  by  divine  agency.  The  same 
thought  continually  appears  in  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  Editor  himself,  as  at  the  cfose 
of  an  interesting  paper  upon  the  coincidences 
between  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Apostle 
John  : — 

*  The  gift  and  power  of  which  we  speak  as 
inspiration  works  upon  the  natural  character 
of  the  man  inspired,  but  does  not  destroy. 
It  appropriates  and,  so  to  speak,  utilises  ail 
previous  study^  knowledge,  trains  of  thought, 
co-operates  with  all  gifts  of  insight,  and  leads 
them,  without  suspending  or  suppressing 
them,  to  a  higher  region/* 

So,  again,  Professor  Rawlinson,  in  his  ar- 
ticle upon  the  Book  of  Kings  : — 

*"  Divine  inspiration  did  not  in  the  case  of 
the  writers  of  Holy  Scripture  supersede  the 
use  of  the  ordinaiy  methods  of  obtaining 
knowledge.'! 

After  this  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
Mr.  Spence  should  have  been  allowed  to 
write,  in  reference  to  2  Pot.  i.  21  : — 


*  The  prophets  while  receiving  the  revela- 
tion were  in  a  state  unlike  their  ordinary  con- 
dition. Their  own  agency  ceased,  and  they 
became  passive  under  an  overpowering  in- 
fluence of  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  Peter  telLn 
us  was  the  Spirit  of  Christ.** 

We  have  noted  several  other  instances  of 
the  same  want  of  consistency,  which  detracts 
as  much  from  the  critical  value  of  the  work 
as  it  is  perhaps  calculated  to  gain  in  accept- 
ability from  the  comprehensiveness  of  its 
teaching.  For  instance,  we  find  the  Dean 
of  Canterbury,  in  his  article  on  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  cautiously  deprecating  all  discus- 
sions as  to  the  geography  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  on  the  ground  that  '  we  can  never  tell 
how  much  is  simple  fact  and  how  much  al- 
legory.'f  And  yet  Mr.  Phillpott  has  been 
suffered  to  insert,  in  his  article  upon  the 
Flood ,t  *  a  map  to  illustrate  the  geography 
of  Palestine  and  the  Deluge,'  and  to  descant 
upon  the  localities  of  both  in  a  manner  that 
•is,  to  say  the  least,  exceedingly  uncritical. 
Mr.  Aglen's  very  just  remarks  in, regard  to 
the  Alphabetical  Psalms,§  should  have  pre- 
vented the  astonishing  statement  of  Mr.  11. 
Deane  ^  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  style 
which  indicates  an  author  living  at  a  late 
period  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  betoken  an 
early  state  of  literature,  [and]  may  be  a 
germ  of  that  great  ornament  of  assonance 
which  is  used  so  freely  and  with  such  beau- 
ty by  the  Prophet  Isaiah.'l  Again,  the  very 
interesting  and  candid  chapters  of  the  Edi- 
tor upon  the  Books  of  Proverbs  and  Eccle- 
siastes  are  in  singular  contrast  to  the  rhap- 
sody of  the  Bishop  of  Derry  upon  the  Song 
of  Solomon.  Not  content  with  pressing 
Uhe  short  and  easy  method  of  settling  a 
complicated  question,*  condenmcd  by  Mr. 
Plumptre,^  Dr.  Alexander  finds  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  Solomonic  authorship  of  '  The 
Preacher  *  in  fact  which  by  more  critical 
minds  has  been  considered  one  of  the  strong- 
est arguments  against  it;  the  substitution, 
namely,  of  the  word  *  Elohim'  for  the  name 
of  the  Almighty,  ninety  times  repeated  in 
the  Book  of  liro verbs.  'ilSolomon,'  the  bishop 
tells  us,  *'  had  been  highly  favoured  ;  yet  he 
had  fallen ;  his  voice  falters,  he  dare  not 
use  the  covenant  word  **  Jehovah.**  *  **  Spe- 
cial pleading  of  this  kind  is  surely  out  of 
place  in  a  Bible  Educator.  Once  more  wc 
find,  among  the  Editor*s  papers  upon  the 
Coincidences  of  Scripture,  an  able  article 
upon  the  similarity  of  aim,  which  has  long 
been  a  commonplace  of  criticism,  between 
the  writings  of  St  Luke  and  St.  Paul.ff 
Without,  of  course,  attaching  any  importance 
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to  the  tradition  which  represents  the  Apos- 
tle as  dictating  to  the  Evangelist,  he  traces, 
with  mnch  subtlety  of  insight,  the  real  par- 
allelism in  thought  and  feeling  which  exists 
between  tliein.  Mr.  Eustace  Conder,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Luke,  which  is  hardly  up  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  present  time,  not  only  de- 
spises the  inferences  of  the  early  Christian 
Fathers,  *  who  were  utterly  untrained  in  that 
keen  and  accurate  criticism  which  has  be- 
come habitual  with  modern  scholars,^  but 
^  regarding  this  special  tradition  there  is,'  he 
writes,  ^  little  or  nothing  in  the  Gospel  itself 
to  favour  such  an  hypothesis  and  very  much 
to  contradict  it.'*  The  only  coincidence,  in 
sliort,  bet^en  the  two  writers  which  he 
considers  m)rth  notice,  is  that  which  may  be 
discovered  in  their  respective  accounts  of  the 
institution  of  the  Last  Supper. 

But  enough  has  been  said  to  point  out 
what  is  a  real,  though,  for  reasons  stated 
above,  a  not  unpardonable  defect  in  the  vol- 
umes before  iis.     Another  unsatisfactory  ele- 
ment is  the  exegesis  of  obscure  texts,  under- 
taken in  chief  measure  by  Mr.  Spence  and 
Mr.  Elliott.     *  It   was  found,'  we  are  told, 
^  as  the  work  went  on,  that  to  give  explana- 
tions of  passages  that  might  be  classed  as 
difficult  would  unduly  narrow  the  space  re- 
quired for  the  adequate  treatment  of  other 
subjects,  besides  that  these  explanations  were 
often  given  incidentally  in  other  articles :  in 
this  respect,  therefore,  the  work  is  less  full 
than  was   originally   contemplated.'!     Pos- 
sibly, too,  the  Editor  may  have  found  him- 
self not  seldom  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
views  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  edit  under  this 
head.     The  attempt  to  make  the  *  Bible  Ed- 
ucator' do  the  work  of  a  commentary  seems 
to  us  the  one  mistake  in  its  plan.     Nothing 
has  hitherto  been  more  obstructive  to  the 
progress  of  Biblical  enlightenment  than  the 
practice  of  approaching  hard  scriptures  as 
though  they  were  *  nuts,'  to  use  Bunyan's 
phrase,  '  whose  shells  do  keep  their  kernels 
from  the  eaters.'     Its  danger  is  minimised, 
of  coarse,  where  an  acquaintance  with  the 
tenor  and  texture  of  the  writings  may  be 
presumed,  but  its  adoption  in  a  work  intend- 
ed for  the  unlearnecl  is  as  out  of  place  as 
would  be  the  attempt  to  assist  a  beginner  in 
his  study  of  Greek  authors  by  introducing 
him  to  the  ^  Journal  of  Classical  Philology.' 
.  Moreover,   neither    Mr.    Elliott's  nor  Mr. 
Spence's  theology  is  of  a  sufficiently  robust 
type  to  make  them  safe  '  educators '  in  the 
department  that  has  been   assigned  them. 
Mr.  Elliott,  notwithstanding  the  painstaking 
research  and  pious  intent  which  is  manifest 
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in  all  he  writes,  is  too  apt  to  involve  his  read- 
er in  wordy  combat  with  a  great  many  shad- 
ows, and  to  leave  him  finally  with  the  pain- 
ful consciousness  of  having  grasped  nothing. 
Mr.  Spence,  on  the  other  hand,  while  aim- 
ing to  establish  the  student  upon  the  ground 
of  ancient  tradition,  not  unfrequently  com- 
mits himself  to  very  precarious  conclusions. 
The  following  are  instances  of  the  manner 
in  which  some  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions with  which  theology  can  deal  are 
occasionally  begged  in  their  papers  with  no 
apparent  misgiving  as  to  the  soundness  of 
the  premises  from  which  their  opinions  are 
inferred. 

*  The  Holy  Spirit  here  declares,  by  the  peii 
of  St.  Matthew,  what  was  in  His  own  mmd 
when  the  prophet  was  moved  to  give  utterance 
to  these  words  (**  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called 
my  8on"X  and,  as  Bishop  Wordsworth  un- 
answerably asks,  ^^  Who  shall  venture  to  say 
that  he  knows  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  better 
than  the  Spirit  Himself  V  "—(Mr.  Elliot,  on 
Matt.  ii.  14,  15.)* 

*  **  There  is  a  sin  unto  death."  We  declare, 
with(3ut  hesitation,  ^*  death  "  is  used  in  its 
deepest  and  most  awful  signification.  The 
reference  is  not  merely  to  the  physical  death, 
to  the  death  of  the  body,  whatever  that  niav 
be.  It  refers  plainly  to  something  utterly  un- 
connected with  this  life  and  this  world.* — (Mr. 
Spence,  on  1  John  v.  16.  f 

Sometimes,  however,  we  find  useful  arti- 
cles from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Spenoo.  •  Such  48 
that  upon  *  The  Three  Heavenly  Witnesses' 
(1  John  V.  7.  8), J  except  that  in  summing 
up  the  evidence  for  and  against  the  passage 
the  writer  lays  stress  upon  the  fact  that  Cy- 
prian, before  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
knew  and  quoted  it  as  part  of  the  Epistle 
of  John ;  the  truth  being  that  there  is  no 
patristic  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
words  till  two  hundred  years  later ;  the  two 
passages  in  Cyprian,  upon  which  he  no 
doubt  relies,  being  abandoned  now  by  all  the 
critics,  together  with  the  supposed  reference 
in  Tertullian. 

A  series  of  papers  upon  Biblical  Psychol-  • 
ogy,  by  Mr.  Heard,  demands  a  passing  notice. . 
The   author   is   one  who  has  studied  and 
thought  upon  his  subject,  but  his  reasonings 
are  as  deficient  in  logical  precision  as  is  his  • 
style  of  expressing  himself  in  granjmatical 
accuracy.     The  Bible  will  no  more  yield  a . 
*  psychological   system '   than   a   *  code    of 
ethics '  or  a  *  scientific  cosmogony  ;'  and  Mr. 
Heard's  failure  to  deduce  the  former  from 
it   would,  we  fear,  land  him   in   the   very 
conclusion  he   deprecates,  viz.,    that  *the 
Scriptures  cannot  retain  anything  like  the 
authority  which  they  lay  claim  tq  as  an  au- 
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then  tic  and  anthoritative  declaration  of  Hhe 
will  of  God.*     But  we  would  sqggest  that 
Mr.  Ileard  has  raisroad  the  claim  of  Scrip- 
ture. ■  The  secrets  of  man^s  nature  are  re- 
vealed through  the  written  word  adequately 
for  the  guidance  of  his  religious  aspirations, 
and  yet  with  less  definiteness  than  Mr.  Heard 
supposes.     It   cannot  be  too  emphatically 
insisted  upon  that  the  Bible  is  in  no  sense  a 
scientific   or  a  philosophical    book.      The 
statement  that '  God  made  man  in  his  own 
image'  is  no  more  a  starting-point  for  the 
psychologist  than  is  the  declaration  that  *  in 
the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and 
the  earth  *  a  basis  for  the  reasonings  of  the 
•astronomer  or  the  geologist     Both  are  *  lit- 
erary expressions  thrown  out,'  as  Mr.  Arnold 
.well  expresses  it,  ^  at  a  not  fully  grasped  ob- 
ject of  the  writer's  consciousness ;'  they  are 
none  the  less  instinct  with  truth,  but  it  is  the 
truth  of  inspiration,  and  not  the  truth  of  sci- 
.  ence.   We  have  fiot  space  to  follow  Mr.  Heard 
;  into  his  analysis  of  consciousness,  but  it  is  im- 
,  portant  to  point  out  that  those  who  would 
take  refuge  in  a  Biblical  psychology  against 
'  *•  the  rising  tide  of  materialism,'  are  not  trust- 
-  ing  to  Him  who  has  borne  witness  to  man's 
spiritual  nature  from  the  beginning,  but  to 

•  one  more  only  of  those  specious  idola  tkeatri 
^  which  have  so  often  betrayed  their  worship- 
j  pers. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  a  very  different 
T  series  of  chapters  by  Dr.  Milligan,  of  Aber- 

•  deen,  somewhat  raisleadingly  described  un- 
der the  title  *  The  Old  Testment  Fulfilled  in 
the    New '  but  which   in  reality   aims  at 

■  tracing  the  development  of  Christian  ideas 
I  from  their  Old  Testament  germs.     The  pop- 
1  ular   idea  of  a  type  has  no  place  in  the 
writer's  theology.      He   treats  the   sacred 
seasons  and  institutions  of  Judaism  in  a  phi- 
losophical spirit,  and  with  an  expansiveness 
of  view  which  are  rare  in  the  handling  of 
this  subject.     His  conclusions  are  interesting 
.  and  often  unexpected.      Special  reference 
may  be  made  to  a  highly  ingenious  solution 
of  the  great  diflSculty  of  Heb.  ix.  3,  4,  in  re- 
gard to  the  position  of  the  Tabernacle  furni- 
ture ;  but  the  following  passage  upon  the  Sab- 
:  bath,  in  which,  in  place  of  the  rigidity  we 
.  are  accustomed  to  expect  from  the  North  in 
;  relation  ,to   this .  subject,  there   is  all   the 
<  liealthinoss  joi  the  Scotch  breeze,  will  give 
.  a  good  idea  of  Or.^Milligan's  style  : — 

^We  have  seen' that  >alV  the  sacred  seasons 
. :  of  Israel  which  have  passed  under  our  notice 
;  pointed  onwards,*  not  to.  institutions,  but  to 
:  ideas ;  that  not  one  of  them  as  fulfil  Led  in  any 

supposed  corresponding  .  ordinance  of  New 
/Testament  times.     It  is  thus  also,  in  the  case 

before  us.     Analogy  alone  ^jght  justify  the 

I  ,  II.  ■  ■        -  -  -      — ^ — - 
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conclusion  that  we  are  not  to  find  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  in  the  Christian 
Sunday.  But  we  are  not  left  to  analogy.  Wc 
have  the  direct  teaching  of  Scripture  on  the 
point,  and  that  teaching  is  that  the  Sabbath 
18  fulfilled  in  Christ  Himself,  and  in  His 
Church.  .  .  .  We  fail  to  reach  the  meaning 
of  that  miracle  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda  .  .  . 
if  we  think  of  it  only  as  a  manifestation  of 
Divine  power  and  grace.  ...  Its  true  lan- 
guage is,  that  Christ  is  the  reality  of  which 
the  Sabbath  of  Israel  was  the  type  ;  the  sub- 
stance, of  which  it  was  the  shadow.  What 
Christ  does  is  the  accomplishment  of  the 
Divine  idea  of  work.  The  calumess,  the  rest, 
the  oneness  with  the  Father  in  which  He  does 
it  is  the  accomplishment  of  the  Divine  idea 
of  rest.' 

It  remains  briefly  to  notice  the  Introduc- 
tions which  the  manual  f urnishes%)  the  sev- 
eral books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
The  field  involved  perhaps  greater  peril  to 
the  success  of  the  work  than  any  other ;  and, 
with  certain  reservations,  the  Editor  may  cer- 
tainly be  congratulated  upon  the  labour^  of 
his  associates.     The  Pentateuch,  the  Four 
Greater  and  several  of  the  Minor  Prophets 
have  been  undertaken  by  the  Dean  of  Can- 
terbury, whom  nature  never  intended  to  be 
a  critic,  but  who  seems  to  have  been  forced 
into  criticism,  in  spite  of  his  natural  procliv- 
ities, by  a  life  of  diligent  study.     Accord- 
ingly his  papers  present  a  singular  mixture 
of  what  is  vsuuable  and  what  is  trivial.     The 
arguments  he  adduces  for  adhering,  as  he 
mainly  does,  to  tradition  are  supported  by 
very  considerable  learning,  and  marked  by 
a  candour  which  is  the  more  to  his  credit 
that  it  not  unfrequently  discloses  the  real 
weakness  of  his  own  conclusions.     Too  much 
space  is  devoted  in  his.  papers,  as  in  those  of 
Mr.   Eustace   Conder  on    the   Gospels,   to 
answering  suspicions  of  forgery,  which  belong 
rather  to  the  past,  or,  at  any  rate,  are  hardly 
likely  to  occur  to  the  readers  of  the  *  Bible 
Educator.'     There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  too 
little  direct  grappling  with   questions  that 
press,  we  will  not  say,  for  settlement,  but,  at 
any  rate,  for  thorough  discussion,  such  as  the 
origin  of  the  early  documents  contained  in 
Genesis,  the  nature  of  the  Books  of  Jonah  and 
Daniel,  the  authorship  of  portions  of  Isuah 
and  Zechariah,  &c.      Useful  as  the  Dean's 
chapter  on  the  Book  of  Genesis  is  likely  to  be 
to  many  who  have  hitherto  regarded  it  with 
unquestioning  faith  as  a  homogeneous  his- 
tory, its  value  is  not  a  little  diminished  by  the 
vacillating  tone  of  his  remarks  upon  the  ac- 
count of  Creation.     We  are  afraid,  too,  that 
scientific  men  would  not  have  much  difficulty 
in  setting  aside  the  following  statement,  if  it 
rests  upon  no  better  support  than  Dr.  Payne 
Smithes  scientific  reading  of  the  first  few 
verses  of  the  Bible  : — 
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'  ni  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  there  is  a  powerful  hand,  while  the  greater  part  hardly 

wonderful  real  agreement  with  our  advancinff  rfse  above  the  level  of  conventionality.    Thus 

csl.Srwl  '^^rrinrd'hfnlary^  canon  Noms  can  reconcile  it  with  Christian 

pothesifl  of  creation.'*  morality  to  wate  \— 

Our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  point  out  .    *  Nothing  can  be  grander  than  the  burning 

the  many  real  merits  which  these  papers  pos-  indignation  of  Moses  on  his  return,  dashing  to 

sess^  notwithstanding  their  lack  of  critical  ,*^|f  8^°^°?  *\^  *^^^f*?  ,^V*^«  law  which  they 

consi^ency  and  thei'r  occasional  inaccun.y  (J^-g?)  t^poTdt  ^r'nT^^^^^^^ 

It  may  bo  as  well  to  mention  m  passing  that  geance,  seeking  to  wipe  out  their  shame  in 

the  *  tamarisk   and  the  *  acacia'  do  not  *  pro-  the  blood  of  three  thousand  who  persisted  in 

duce  a  similar  substance  to  the  maima  de-  their  sin.    Nothing  can  be  grander  than  this, ' 

scribed  in  the  Exodu8,'f   but   a  substance  unless  it  be  his  deep  yearning  love  for  these 

unlike  it  in   eveiy  respect ;  and  that  *  the  ^^^ful  people  which  found  utterance  on  the 

Cimmerian   Bosphorus,  now   the  Strait  of  next  day  in  his  agony  of  intercession.'* 
Yenikale/  is  not,  and  never  was,  *  to  be  found        And  Canon  Venables  is  not  above  attempt- 

at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus  in  the  country  ing  to  bring  the  miracle  of  Joshua  into  har- 

of  Iberia.'!  mony  with  science  by  suggesting  that — 

Mr.  Stanley  Leathes'  papers  on  the  Books  ,  ^^  ^^^^  ^d  ourselves  of  the  notion 
of  Joshua  and  Judges  are  of  a  different  call-  of  the  suspension  of  the  earth's  ro^tion  on  its 
bre,  -and  have  the  great  merit  of  advancing  axis,  which  has  been  a  stumbling-block  to  in- 
nothing  that  will  have  to  be  retracted  in  the  telligent  believers,  as  well  as  a  fertile  source 
course  of  a  few  years.  Canon  Rawlinson  of  objection  to  the  sceptic. .  An  extension  of 
treats  the  Books  of  Kings,  Chronicles,  Ezra,  ^^  daylight  by  natural  causes— increased  re- 
and  Esther  in  a  manner  that  leaves  nothing  faction  or  the  like— satisfies  all  the  reason- 
to  be  desired  :  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  *^^^  requirements  of  the  passage. 't 
excellent  papers  upon  the  Acts,  the  Apoca-  If»  as  the  writer  holds — contrary  to  the 
lypse,  and  the  General  Epistles,  for  which  opinion  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  mod- 
the  Editor  is  responsible  ;  though  it  would  em  orthodox  critics,  who  see  in  the  passage 
be  hard  to  find  a  greater  contrast  than  exists  a  highly  poetical  figure  quoted  from  another 
between  the  matter-of-fact  style  of  the  one  work,  and  no  more  to  be  taken  literally  than 
professor  and  the  imaginativeness  of  the  the  statement  that  the  stars  in  their  courses 
other.  Mr.  Cox,  of  Nottingham,  contributes  fought  against  Sisera — a  miracle  of  some 
several  articles  upon  the  Minor  Prophets,  kind  was  wrought  in  answer  to  Joshua's 
His  expansive  treatment  of  Habbakuk,  Joel,  prayer,  the  idea  of  increased  refraction  re- 
and  Malachi  is  somewhat  out  of  keeping  moves  no  difficulty  from  the  mind  that  is 
with  the  general  character  of  the  work,  and  accustomed  to  regard  the  sun's  rays  as  no 
would  have  been  the  better  for  judicious  less  under  the  domain  of  invariable  law  than 
pruning.     His  commentary  too  often  runs  the  earth's  volume. 

into   rhetoric,  as,    for   instance,   where   he        The  present  review  may  fitly  be  concluded 

applies  to  the  '  dim  and  dubious  figure  '  of  with  the  quotation  of  two  passaores,  by  no 

the  Prophet    Habbakuk  the  *  questionable  means  isolated  specimens,  of  the  interesting 

shape/§  attributed  by  Hamlet  to  his  father's  and  instructive  matter  with  which  the  *  Bible 

ghost,  apparently  unconscious  that  Shake-  Educator'  abounds.     The  first  is  from  the 

speare  uses  the  word  in  its  sense  of  *easy  to  ingenious  pen  of  Mr.  Plumptre.     The  sug- 

W  questioned.'     The  Introductions  to  the  gestion  it  contains  will  be  new  to  many. 
Pauline  Epistles  are   from  the  pen  of  Dr.        *  ^^y^  j^.  j,^  ^een  asked,  if  St.  Luke  was 

Green,    of    Rawdon    College,   Leeds,    >vho  ^ith  St.  Paul  on  his  arrival  at  Rome,  ...  is 

makes  able  and  accurate  use  of  the  best  au-  his  name  altogether  absent  from  the  Epistle  to 

thorities  upon  his  subject.     The  omission  of  the  Philippians  ?    If  he  joined  in  salutations 

any  special  Introduction  to  the  Epistle  to  the  to  Churches  that  he  hardly  knew,  why  is  he 

Hebrews  (promised,  vol.  iiL  p.  269)  is  hardly  "^^^^  ^*^®^  ^*-  P»nl  writes  to  that  with  \i  hich 

justified  by  the  allusions  to  it  contained  ii  !*!,^5^,^^^^^  so  closely  and  so  long  connected  ? 

rk-  xi'ikJ:    »  n     xr    t?  •  ai    •  I  find  the  explanation  of  this  in  an  hypothesis, 

Dr.  Milhgan  s  papers.||     No  Epistle  is  more  ^^ich,  if  not  capable  of  proof,  has,  at  least, 

widely  misunderstood  orstandsmore  in  need  the  merit  of  embracing  all  the  phenomena, 

of  intelligent  explication.  Assume   that,  shortly  after  their  arrival  at 

Several  biographies  of  OldTestament  saints  Rome.  St.  Luke,  who  had  been  absent  from 

are  to  be  found  interspersed  in  the  course  his  beloved  flock  for  more  than  three  years, 

of  the  work,  some  of  which,  that  of  Elijah  ^as  glad  to  embrace  this  opportunity  of  being 

.   for  instance,  are  treated  with  a  feariess  and  o°<^«  ^f'Sj^^^u^P^  ^"^  revisit  the  Church 
committed  to  his  charge,  and  started  (it  would 

♦L  50.  t  I.  229.  1  IV.  107. 
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not  take  him  more  than  three  weeks  to  gei     from  Us  Btream.     Whatever  dreams  of  future 
there)  on  a  joumev  to  Philippi.     Note  hon     glory  hnmanit;  shows  for  itself,  the  poetry  of 


this  not  only  RxnlainB  the  omission  of  liii  the  Bible  is  not  excluded,  but  is  welcomed  a; 

name,  but  fumienes  also  the  key  to  othei  the  music  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'* 
problems  of  the  Epistle,     Who  so  likely,  i:         •,.  ■         ,    ,  ,     „  ^„„i„„_i„j„ 

Chat  we  have  sket^ed  aa  to  St.  Luke's  wirb  ^^  '^'''"'""^  ""'^  ^"  "^P^-'f  f""^  acknowlcdg- 

and  character  be  at  all  true,  to  have  been  ad  ™s"t*  ^  *"«  compiler  of  the  capita!  index 

dressed  by  St.  Paul  as  his  true  "yoke-fellow";  "'th  which  the  book  is  furnished,  leather 

What  more  characteristic  charge  could   havi  with  a  hope   that   tlic  volumes  will   obtain 

been  given  to  him,  after  St.  Paul's  own  en-  the  wide  circnUtion  they  deserro.     Notwith- 

treaty  to  Euodia  and  Syntyche,  obviously  twc  standing  its  defects,  the  work  is  a  sUp  in  the 

members  of  the  Philippian  sisterhood,  thai  rf^ht  direction,  and  if  a  Liffhcr  value  ahonld 

they  "would  be  of  the  same  mind  in  the  Lord,'  be  communicated  to  a  few  sermon'*   a  liveli- 

.!,.«  (h.i  1,=  tnn  »n.iirf  hoin  .horn  f^r.  "=  communicaiea  xo  a  lew  scrmonn,  a  nveii 


than  that  he  too  would  help  them,  .  .  .  for-  "-^  .>;"""»""'«"^™  »•  "  «"  ..-.mu,,  »  ■.™.- 

asmuch  aa  they  had  laboured  with  him  in  the  ".  '"»«««*  to  a  few  Sunday-school  lesson^  a 

\  Gospel  1    The  theory  in  question  serves  tc  ^i^er  profit  to  a  few  hours  of  home  study, 

explain  other  phenomena  of  the  Epistle.     II  through  otir  recommendation,  the  main   ob- 

strengthens  the   traditional   belief   that   the  jcct  of  the  present  article  will  have  been  ac- 

Clement  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  in  Phil.  iv.  3  eompliahed. 
was  none  other  than  the  bishop  of  Rome  ol 
that  name,  of  whom  we  have,   at  least,   one 

genuine  epistle  to  the  Church   of  Corinth.  — — 
The  Evangelist  would  not  be  likely  to  start 
alone,     Clement  may  have  been  his  compan- 
ion.      The   easiest   and   most   natural    route  Abt,    V. — Distitahliskmmt    in    A'ea   JSnff- 
would  be  to  go  by  sea  to  Corinth  and  thence  land. 
toMaceUom..     In  thl.  way  we  Koounlnol                ,ck.<l.»«j>i™  «,  Jm»r,  .V»,i».) 
only  for  the  message  sent  to  him,  through  St. 

Luke  as  the  true  yoke-fellow,  bnt  for  the  /|v    i.„  ,  ,„r„,™„  „.»    „.  . i.„     „,„ 

connection  between  Clement  and  the  Church  P'f  ^P***  '<^^'^*.  "^  "?'  ^^n-^how  strange- 
of  Corinth  '*  V  t**  linger  in  this  depraved  world.  (2uit« 
„  ,  ■..,,,  ,  ,  possibly  it  did  not  improve  the  temper  of 
Our  second  quotation  is  from  Mr  Aglen's  those  who  were  in  power  to  have  their  in. 
'  Introduction  to  the  Poetry  of  the  Bible.'  consistencies  so  shaiply  thrust  home  upon 
'  Tills  poetic  nature  was  doubtless  given  them.  Certain  it  is  that  acta  of  ^ievous 
that  Isrcal  might  the  better  perform  the  great  injustice  continued  to  be  perpetrated  in  the 
functions  committed  to  it  by  God.  That  it  name  of  law.  In  1V74  eigliteen  residentsof 
might  fulfil  this  end,  it  needed  to  be  subordi-  Warwick,  belongirg  to  the  Baptist  society 
noted  to  the  great  master  truth  by  which  the  ■  u  ,  ,  ■  -fi  .  i-  ii  .  *  .  l  i 
nation  was  possessed,  and  which  made  its  >"  Koyalston  notwithstanding^ that  fact  had 
glory  and  its  strength.  The  poetry  of  the  '"'<="  certified  in  accordance  with  the  law  I.. 
Hebrew  was  the  handmaid  of  bis  religion  ;  ">e  assessors  of  Wanvick,  were,  seized  for 
there  is,  therefore,  in  the  poetry  of  the  Bible  the  minister's  rate  of  Warwick,  and,  in  de- 
something  which  elevates  it  above  all  other  fault  of  payment,  lodged  in  Xorthamptoti 
literature  of  the  same  kind.  The  transcen-  jail.  I>r.  Backus,  as  the  appointed  agent  of 
dent  nature  of  its  inspiration  seems  to  conse-  ti,e  Baptist  Churche?,  addressed  a  memorial  ■ 
crate  all  other  works  of  human  genius  to  ^^  the  General  Court,  then  in  session,  ask- 
which  we  give  the  name  ifMpirerf,  Muchthat  .  .i  .  .i  i  .  ,  i-i  ^  ,■  I 
bears  the  name  of  poetry  is  degnided  by  mg  .tl^^t  the  men  be  set  at  hberty,  that  rep- 
unworthy  associations,  or  by  the  subject  on  station  be  made,  and  that  effectual  preven- 
which  it  is  employed.  It  is  well  known  how  tion  be  provided  aguinst  a  repetition  of  such 
the  great  Grecian  philosopher  planned  to  ex-  injuries.  His  effort  was  so  far  succesafnl 
elude  from  his  ideal  republic  even  the  works  that  an  Act  was  framed  which  passed  both 
of  Homer  and  thegreattragedians.  Yet  there  Houses,  but  the  political  excitement  of  the 
were  songs  worthy  as  he  deemed  of  entrance :  times  caused  the  Court  to  be  prorogued  so 
"These  two  harmonies  I  ask  you  to  leave,  „,ji„  i„  .i,„t  :i  „  .  „  .  i  i  i,„t„„  .t 
.  .  .  the  ati*in  of  courage  and  the  strain  of  "'ddenly  that  it  was  not  la^  before  the 
temperance,— these,  I  say,  leave."  What  jovemor,  so  that  no  Act  of  Lxemption  at 
would  have  to  be  added  to  these  to  exhibit  *"  "as  left  in  force.  But  Backus  was  able 
the  supreme  excellence  of  Hebrew  poetry  ?  ;heerfully  to  say,  '  The  more  they  stir  about 
It  raises  the  str^n,  not  of  courage  and  virtue  it,  the  more  light  gains  ;  so  that  my  hope 
only,  mighty  as  these  are,  but  of  truth  and  if  deliverance  in  due  time  increases, 't 
holmc^,  of  faith  Bjid  hope,  of  progress  and  The  next  step  was  an  appeal  to  the  first 
perfection,  of  fidelity  to  God,  and  unbroken  -(,„tinental  Congress.  Wanfn  Association 
trust  in  His  goodness  and  love.  Ever  since  ,  .  i  r,  -n  ^  .  ■  ■.  tjl-i  j  i  i.- 
it  was  poured  forth  from  the  full  hearts  of  ?'^P'^ted  Dr.  Backus  to  visit  Philadelphia, 
thesweet  singers  of  Israel,  the  worldbasbeen  ^  *■"'=  purpose,  in  the  hrst  place,  of  aasur- 
drinking  deep  draughts  of  life  and  strength 

•  r.  150. 
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ing  that  body  of  the  hearty  concern  felt  by 
the  Antipajdobaptist  Churckes  of  New-Eng- 
land for  the  preservation  ana  defence  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  country,  and 
their  willingness  to  unite  with  their  country 
n^en  in  the  vigorous  pursuit  of  every  prudent 
measure  for  relief ;  but  begging  leave,  in 
the  second  place,  to  add  the  expression  of 
their  firm  conviction  that,  as  a  distinct  de- 
nomination of  Protestants,  they  had  antsqual 
claim  to  charter-rights  with  the  rest  of  their 
fellow-subjects,  rights  which,  as  related  to  re- 
ligious worship,  had  been  from  them  per- 
sistently withheld.  But  on  arriving  at  the 
city  of  William  Penn,  and  having  free  con- 
ference with  prominent  Quakers  and  others, 
it  was  felt  to  be  better  not  to  address  Con- 
gress as  a  body,  but  to  seek  first  a  conference 
with  the  Massachusetts  delegates.  This  was 
done  October  14th,  1774,  Samuel  Adams, 
John  Adams,  and  Robert  Treat  Paine  being 
among  those  present.  The  interview  was 
a  long  one,  and  in  the  course  of  it  John 
Adams  said  *  that  we  might  as  well  expect 
a  change  in  the  solar  system  as  to  expect 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  to  give  up  their 
Establishment,*  although  both  he  and  Samuel 
Adams  declared  it  to  be  *  a  very  slender  one, 
hardly  to  be  called  an  Establishment.'*  As 
usual,  nothing — except  that  indirect  *  light' 
which  comes  from  *  stir'— came  of  all  this ; 
and  advantage  was  tAken  of  the  circumstan- 
ces to  excite  prejudice  against  the  Baptists 
and  their  agent,  as  if  he  and  they  had  en- 
deavoured to  prevent  the  colonies  from 
uniting  in  defence  of  their  Jiberties.f  To 
meet  this,  the  Association's  committee  ad- 
dressed to  the  Congress  of  the  Massachusetts 
province,  in  the  following  December,  a  care- 
ful memorial,  in  which  tbey  once  more  insist 
oft  the  incongruity  of  the  treatment  they 
were  receiving : — 

*  It  seems  that  the  two  main  rights  which 
all  America  are  contending  for  at  this  day  are 
— not  to  be  taxed  where  they  are  not  repre- 
sented, and  to  have  their  causes  tried  by  un- 
biassed judges.  And  the  Baptist  Churches  in 
this  province  as  heartily  unite  with  their 
countrymen  in  this  cause  as  any  denomination 
in  the  land,  and  are  as  ready  to  exert  all  their 
abilities  to  defend  it.  Yet  only  because  they 
liave  thought  it  to  be  their  duty  to  claim  an 
equal  title  to  these  rights  with  their  neigh- 
bours, they  have  repeatedly  been  accnsed  of 
evil  attempts  ogainst  the  general  welfare  of 
the  colony ;  therefore  we  have  thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  lay  a  brief  statement  of  the  case 
before  this  assembly. '{ 

They  go  on  to  urge  that  to  impose  reli- 

*  Qoild's '  Life  and  Times  of  James  Manning/ 
2a8 ;  '  Works  of  John  Adams/  ii.  399. 

{Hov^s '  Life  and  Times  of  Backus/  214. 
Ibid.  216. 


^lous  taxes  is  as  much  out  of  the  civil  juris- 
diction as  for  Britain  to  tax  America ;  to 
recount  the  grievances  they  have  suffered  ; 
and  to  notify  the  body  that  they  are  deter- 
mined to  submit  to  it  no  longer ;  that  they 
claim,  as  a  charter-right,  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  they  end  by  saying  :  '  If  any  still  deny 
it  to  us,  they  must  answer  it  to  Him  who 
has  said,  **  With  what  measure  ye  mete,  it 
shall  be  measured  to  you  again."  '*  The 
question  what  to  do  with  this  paper  em- 
barrassed |he  Congress.  The  majority  clear  ly 
desired  to  throw  it  out ;  but,  on  Mr.  Adams's 
discreet  suggestion  that  to  do  so  might  cause 
a  division,  which  would  be  harmful  at  a  time 
when  union  was  imperative,  it  was  referred 
to  a  committee,  who  reported  that,  as  they 
were  not  an  ecclesiastical  court,  they  could 
do  nothing  about  it,  and  the  memorialists 
would  better  appeal  to  the  General  Court,  a. 
report  which  was  adopted  by  the  body  in 
welUsounding  phrase. f  When  the  General 
Court  assembled,  September  20th,  1775,  at 
Watcrtown,  Dr.  Backus  sent  in  a  petition, 
in  which  he  reviewed  very  plainly  the^  long 
injustice  which  had  marked  the  treatment 
of  the  body  of  believers  whom  he  represented 
by  the  colony  and  the  province,  and  once 
more  asked  redress.  It  was  received  re- 
spectfully, referred  to  a  committee  of  seven 
(three  of  whom  were  Baptists),  and  ended 
in  a  bill  making  some  of  the  changes  de- 
manded, which  was  read  once,  but  never 
reached  further  action  by  the  House.  Un- 
dismayed by  this  fresh  failure,  the  indomita- 
ble Backus  issued  an  *  Address  to  all  Christian 
People  in  the  American  Colonies,  and  especi- 
ally to  those  who  are  of  the  Baptist  Denomi- 
nation,' rearguing  the  case,  and  making  a 
fresh  appeal.  In  1777  he  again  addressed  the 
people  of  New-England,  witn  the  endorsement 
of  the  Association.  That  year  a  constitution 
was  framed,  to  be  adopted  or  rejected  by  the 
next  General  Court,  ft  embraced  no  decla- 
ration of  rights,  but  contained  an  article  re- 
storing some  of  the  old  Church  laws.  Tlic 
Baptists  circulated  one  hundred  copies  of  a 
protest  against  that  article,  and  a  petition 
that  it  might  be  a  fundamental  principle  of 
the  government  *  that  ministers  shall  be  sup- 
ported only  by  Christ's  authority,  and  not  at 
all  by  assessment  and  secular  force.'  Many 
who  were  not  Baptists — not,  perhaps.  Dis- 
senters at  all — signed  these  protests^  but  as 
the  proposed  constitution  fell  through,  they 
were  never  presented.  It  well  illustrates 
how  easy  it  is  for  good  people  to  fall  into 
hallucinations  upon  a  matter  supposed  to 
affect  their  interests,  that  in  the  Election 
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Sennon  of  1V78,  Rev.  Dr.  Pbillips  Pnyson,  constitiitionasaRepublican  State.  Delcgatca 
of  Chelsea,  took  it  upon  him  to  wam  the  asBembled  st  Ca|pbridge,  Sept.  1  of  the  former 
(rovemment  against  any  radical  chatige  in  jear,  and  cliose  a  large  comtniltec  to  draft 
the  ancient  modes  and  usages  of  religion,  the  instmment,  and  reaBscmbled  October  28, 
'Let,' he  £aid, 'the  restraints  of  religion  once  to  hear  their  report.  Tbe  third  article  in 
be  broken  down,  at  they  infallibly  leould  be  the  proposed  Bill  of  Rights  gave  to  the  civil 
by  ieaviTty  the  mbject  of  public  teorship  to  rnlera  power  in  religious  matters,  and  was 
the  humours  oftb*  multitude,  and  we  might  warmly  debated.  Referred,  at  last,  to  a  special 
welidefy  all  hnman  wisdom  and  power  tosup-  committee  of  Mven — five  of  whom  were  dis- 
port and  preserve  order  and  government  in  tinguished  politicians — a  new  draft  was  pre- 
ihe  State. 'V  On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Backus  pared,  still  preserving  the  obnoxiona  princi- 
came  out  that  year  with  another  little  pam-  pie  ;  and,  after  animated  and  extended  dis- 
pblet  of  twenty  p^es,  whieh  states  a  few  cnssion,  it  found  favour  with  the  majority, 
more  plain  facts,  and  sums  all  up  once  more  On  the  Sth  January  following,  the  convention 
in  a  few  plain  words : —  met  again,  and  early  in  March  had  finished    - 

'It  is  notthe  «nw,  but  tbe  p««Br,  that  tl>eir  work.     Tbe  Baptists  drew  up  and  cir- 

alarms  us.     And  since  ttie  legislature  of  this  cnlatod  protests  against  the  ofiensive  article 

State  passed  an  Act,  no  longer  ago  than  last  on  five  grounds,  viz. :  (1)  Because  it  aaserte 

September,  to  continue  a  tax  of  fourpenee  a  a  right  in  tbe  people  to  give  away  a  power 

year  upon  the  Baptisls  in  every  parish  where  they   never  had   themselves,   in   giving  the 

they  live,+  as  an  acknowledgment   of  the  majority  in  each  town  and  parish  the  rieht 

po^er  that  they  have  long  assumed  over  us  in  ^  Covenant  with  religious  teachers  for  the 

retiEious  aSaira,  which  we  know  has  often  „■      ■»        ■  _„         „       i,       .i.      •  v*  . 

been  terriWyflp^r««».,  bow  can  we  be  blamed  ^'nonty-sinoe  no  man   has  the  nght  to 

for  refusing   to   pay  that  acknowledgment,  P^ge  for  others  in  matters  of  religion.     (2) 

especially  when  it  is  considered  that  it  is  cvi-  Because  it  gives  this  power  into  the  hands 

dent  to  U8  that  God  never  allowed  any  civil  of  voters  qualified  by  money,  and  not  by 

State  upon  earth  to  impose  religious  tases,  membership  in  the  Ohurch  of  Christ.      (3) 

but  that  He  declared  Hib  vengeance  against  Because   it  contradicts  itself  in  promising 

tbMo  m  Israel  who  presumed  to  use  force  in  ^^msX  protection  to  all  sects,  white  a  majority 

s.,el.  affairs'  )  1  Bam.  u.  16,  S4  ;  Micabm.  5,  c^nnotgovcraiuthisthingunlesstheminori^ 

vJ    „,  ,  Ti .  «ubmit  their  rights.     (4)  Because  the  civil 

Dr.  Chauncy,  of  Boston,  after  the  Amen-  „  ;,  empowered  ti    udge  whether  men 

can  retreat  from  Rhode  Island  on  the  night  ^„  conveniently  and  conscientiously  Mtend 
of  August  30th,  1778,undertook  next  lect.iro-  teacher  within  their  reach,  and  to 

day  to  expound  the  providential  reasons  for  „{,,;      ^hem  to  do  it,  in  contradiction  of  the 

such  a  disaster ;  «>d  named    as  one  of  the  ^  i*^  „f  conscience.     (5)  Because  it  antho- 

;  accursed  things    which  had  caused  God  s  ^tes  the  legislature  to  judge  what  may  be 

judgment  in  this  colonial  defeat,  the  neglect  .  ^^.jt^ble  provision  ■  iot  religious  teachers, 

of  the  govei^ment  to  make  a  new  law  to  aid  ,^1^,1,    ^(      .  „itho„t  restraint,'  is 

minister  suffering  as  to  their  salaries  on  a^  ^      „  ^hesi  protests  were  numerously 

count  of  the  depreciation  of  the  currency.g  ^j       d,  and  by  others  beside  Baptist^  but 

The    CongregaUonaliats  printed    and   com  when  the  General  Court  met  in  October  it 

mended    the  sermon,  but  history  kas  pre-  ;  ^   them,    and  adopted  the  proposed 

served  no  Baptist  encomiums  thereon.  i^atrument. 

Uc  years  1779  and  1780  wereniemorahic        ^.t   the    first   hearing,  the   new    Bill  of 

in  Massachusetts  in  connection  with  her  new  r-  ^^^  ^^^^^.^  remarkably  woll,  ioasmnch  as 

•  •  Election  Sermon,'  1778,  p.  SO.  '*  declared  that '  no  subordination  of  any  one 

t    The  ■  fourpenco'  was  required  to  be  paid  sect  ordenomiration  to  another  shall  eter  be 

for  the  certificate  of  exemption  from  the  town  established  by   law  ;'  and  that   '  no  subject 

aBseBBors.  gjjgH  ^e  \ixirl,  molested,  or  restrained  in  his 

t'Oovemraent   and  Liberty  Described,  and  npnum     lihortw    nr   PsfotP    fni-   wnnhinninff 

Ecclesiastical   Tyranny  Expofted,'  &c.    Boston,  P''^"'   "^^"y.   "^   estate,   lor   Worshipping 

1778.  P.  13.    Dr.  Chandler Tiiwl  lately  said  that,  ("od  "■  the  manner  and  season  most  agreea- 

if  a  general  tax  should  be  laid  upon  the  country  ble  to  the  dictates  of  bis   own   conscience.' 

to  support  Bishops  in  America,  fourpence  In  the  But  the  countervailing  force   of  this  subtle 

buudred  poun4B  would  do  it  (Chandier-B  ■  Ap-  ^„^  pestilent  Third  Article  was  enough  to 
peal,"  &c.   106) ;  to  which  Cliauocy  had  retort-      .      L.  ••        .■  1-.     ■     .1.    *  .  .1 

ed :  ■■  If  the  country  might  be  taxed  fourpenco  <^^^"g^  'ts  entire  tjuality  in  the  face  of  thw 

in£100,  it  mi^ht,  for  the  same  reason,  and  with  fine    words    and    this    gracious    emptjncsf. 

as  much  justice,  if  it  was  tbonght  the  support  This  is  the  process  of  it :   '  As  the  happiness 

of  bishops  called  for  it.  be  taxedfou»  shilUiigB,  ^f  a  people,  and  the  good  order  and  preser. 
or  four  pounds,  and  so  on. — Cnauncys  'An-         !■  *  ■   ■   ■!    _      r_         .  .•  fi      j 

Bwor,- ic' 194.     BackusgetshisalluBionandhis  vat  ion  of    civil    government   essentiariy   de- 

aiKunients  from  him.  pend  on  piety,  religion,  apd  morality,    .    .    . 

S  '  CoDtinenlal  Journal,'  Oct.  8,  1786.  the  Legislature  shall,  from  time  to  time,  an* 
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thorise  and  require  the  several  towns,  parish- 
es, and  precincts  .  ...  to  make  suitable 
provision,  at  Iheir  own  expense,  for  the  in- 
stitution of  the  publick  worsliip  of  God,  and 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  publick 
Protestant  teachers  of  piety,  religion,  moral- 
ity,* &c.*  And  when,  in  1786,  an  Act  was 
passed  defining  how  this  provision  should 
be  carried  out,  and  empowering  the  qualified 
voters  of  any  place,  at  every  annual  town- 
meeting,  to  *  grant  and  vote  such  sums  of 
money  as  they  shall  judge  necessary /or  the 
settlement^  ikaintenancey  and  support  of  the 
ministry,  meeting-houses,  <fec.,  and  other  ne- 
cessary charges  arising  within  the  same,  to 
be  assessed  upon  the  polls  and  property 
within  the  same,  as  by  law  provided ;'  f  it 
dawned  upon  the  dullest  dotard  that  the 
Congregational ists  had  been  playing  the 
'  heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose '  game ;  and 
that^  being  almost  everywhere  the^arty  in 
large  numerical  majority,  they  had,  without 
appearing  to  have  done  so,  managed  to  keep 
these  matters  about  in  the  very  (grievous^  old 
spot  where  they  had  been  so  long.  To  be 
sure  there  was  another  provision  of  the  old 
certififcating  kind :  ^  That  all  monies,  paid  by 
.  the  subject  to  the  support  of  public  worship, 
&c.,  shall,  if  he  require  it,  be  uniformly  ap- 
plied to  the  support  of  a  public  teacher  or 
teachers  of  his  own  religious  sect  or  denomi- 
nation, provided  there  be  any  on  whose 
instructions  he  attends.'  J  The  practical  op- 
eration of  this  must  necessarily  have  been 
very  odious,  inasnmch  as  it  required  Dissen- 
ters to  pay  their  full  taxes  for  the  support 
i»f  religion,.  &c„  like  the  members  of 
the  Standing  Order,  into  the  treasury  ;  only 
they  then  liad  the  right  to  draw  that  money 
out  again  to  the  use  of  their  own  ministers 
— if  they  could  prove  that  they  had  any. 
But  since,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  assessors,  col- 
lectors, treasurers — and,  if  they  were  forced 
to  the  processes  of  the  law  to  recover  their 
money,  judges  and  jurors — were  apt  to  be 
prejudiced  against  them,  and  the  money  was, 
by  statute,  forfeited  to  the  use  of  the  parish 
if  they  could  not  regain  it,  it  does  not  require 
much  consideration  to  make  us  sure  that  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  at  least  as  interpreted  and 
made  operative  by  subsequent  statute,  was, 
to  these  long-sufEering  Baptists,  a  Bill  of 
Wrongs. 

Of  course  they  protested.    In  1791  a  griev- 
ous case  occurred  in  Barnstable,  where  Bap- 
tists were  repeatedly  taxed,  and  their  prop 
erty  was  distrained  for  the  support  of  the 
minister  of  tlie  majority,  although  they  had 


♦  '  Benedict/  i.  446. 

f  '  Laws  of  Mass.'  i.  827. 

X  '  Backus/  250. 


a  minister  of  their  own  to  maintain.*  In 
1797  public  appeal  was  made  by  the  War- 
ren Association,  on  behalf  of  the  Baptist 
Church  and  Society  in  the  South  Parish  of 
Harwich,  *  who  havq  been  taxed  for  several 
years  past  to  the  support  of  the  Congrega- 
tional minister,  to  the  amount  of  several 
himdred  dollars,  and  very  considerable  sums 
of  it  have  been  actually  distrained  from  them, 
and,  in  attempting  to  recover  it  by  law,  they 
have  expended  near  five  hundred  dollars 
more ;'  and  other  Baptist  Churches  were 
earnestly  .commended  to  give  it  some  pecu- 
niary aid.f  The  coming  in  of  the  present 
century  found  the  matter  in  this,  to  them, 
unsatisfactory  state,  and  Congregationalism 
still,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  estab- 
lished religion  in  Massachusetts. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  the  aspect 
of  the  Bay  Colony  in  this  business,  because 
it  fairly  samples  the  action  of  the  others, 
with  exceptions  already  noted  in  the  Old 
Colony  before  it  became  merged  in  its  more 
powerful  neighbour ;  and  we  have  paid  so 
much  attention  to  the  Baptists,  because  the 
brunt  of  the  controversy  came  npon  them. 
We  will  now  turn  back  to  glance  for  a  mo- 
ment at  any  matters  needing  reference  in  the 
other  New-England  Colonies,  in  order  to  a 
fair  understanding  of  the  facts  down  to  the 
date  which  we  have  reached,  three-quarters 
of  a  century  ago. 

In  Connecticut,  which  established  a  writ- 
ten constitution  as  early  as  Jan.  14,  1638, 
the  original  requisition  for  the  becoming  a 
freeman  was  to  be  admitted  an  inhabitant 
and  take  the  oath  of  fidelity,!  and  this  was 
subsequently  explained  to  mean,  '  admitted 
by  a  generall  voate  of  ye  major  parte  of 
the  Towne  that  receiveth  them.'§  As  finally 
settled  (1662),  the  freemen  were  required  to 
be  *  persons  of  civill,  peaceable,  and  honest 
conversation,  and  that  they  attain  the  age  of 
twenty-one  yeares,  and  have  £20  estate ;' 
nothing  being  said  about  church-member- 
ship or  religious  faith. ||  And  when  cate- 
chised in  1666  by  his  Majesty's  Commission- 
ers, the  Court  was  able  to  reply  :  *  We  know 
not  of  any  one  that  hath  bin  troubled  by  us 
for  attending  his  conscience,  provided  ho 
hath  not  disturbed  the  publique.'  ^  The 
New-Haven  Colony  started  on  the  Massachu- 
setts basis,  agreeing  *  that  noe  man  of  what 
degree  or  qualitie  soever  shall  at  any  time 
be  admitted  to  be  a  free  burgess  within  this 
plantation,  but  such  planters  as  arc  members 
of  some  or  other  of  the  approved  Churches  of 
New-England,  nor  shall  any  but  such  free 
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bnrgesscs  have  any  vote  in  any  election.'* 
When  the  two  colonies  were  united  in  1664, 
as  the  process  of  that  union  happened  to  be 
the  absorption  of  that  one  which  had  the 
stricter  rule  in  this  respect  by  that  one  which 
had  the  more  liberal  one,  there  was  no  prac- 
tical difficulty  in  declaring  all  the  New  Ha- 
ven freemen  to  be  free  of  the  corporation  of 
Connecticut — which  was  done.f  The  gen- 
eral legislation  of  the  two  colonies  before 
the  union,  and  their  united  policy  thereaf- 
ter, was  essentially  identical  with  that  which 
we  have  considered  in  Massachusetts.     All 

m 

were  by  law  obliged  to  attend  upon  Congre- 
gational worship,  and  support  the  same  by 
rates,  laid  and  collected  like  those  for  other 
civil  chargcs.J  No  Church  could  be  estab- 
lislied  without  leave  of  the  coart.§  There 
were  loopholes  of  retreat,  but  they  were  hard 
to  find,  and  usc.||  The  first  substantial 
abatement  of  the  rigour  of  the  rule  was  ef- 
fected by  the  Act  of  Toleration,  in  1708,  by 
which  Dissenters  were  exempted  from  pun- 
ishment for  failing  to  conform  to  the  estab- 
lished religion,  but  not  exempted  from  tax- 
ation for  its  support.  By  appearing  before 
the  County  Court,  and  declaring  there  legally 
their  *  sober  dissent,'  they  could  obtain  per- 
mission to  worship  in  their  own  way — still 
being  obliged  to  contribute  their  share  to 
the  Congregational  expenditures  of  their 
town.  There  was  further  relaxation  in  1727 
in  the  case  of  Episcopalians,  and  in  the  case 
of  Quakers  ttnd  Baptists  in  1729 — they  be- 
ing exempted  from  taxation  by  the  Estab- 
lished Churches  on  legal  evidence  that  they 
worshipped  with  a  tolerated  society  of  their 
own  denomination.^  In  1784  the  Say  brook 
Platform,  which  since  l70fe  had  been  the  le- 
gal platform  of  the  Establishment,  was  abro- 
gated, leaving  all  free  to  worship  wherever 
they  liked,  but  still  requiring  all  to  bo  taxed 
for  the  support  of  the  Church  of  their  choice. 
And  this  was  as  far  as  the  opening  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  found  Connecticut  advanced 
in  the  path  of  true  religious  liberty. 

One  ancient  colony  remains,  exceptionable 
and  remarkable,  yet  whose  position  on  this 
great  question  of  toleration  might  easily  be 
overrated  and  overstated  both  in  its  relation 
to  strictness  and  to  license.  When  in  the 
sweet  summer  of  1636  Roger  Williams  and 
his  company  of  six  rounded  the  headland  of 
Tockwotton,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  what 
is  now  a  flourishing  and  exceptionally  beau- 
tiful town,  bearing   that   devout  name   of 

♦  '  Records  of  Col.  of  Newhaven/  i.  191.        [ 
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S  Providence '  with  which  he  baptised  it,  they, 
started  with  the  fundamental  dictum  that  no 
man  should  be  molested  for  his  conscience.* 
Yet,  curiously  enough,  on  almost  [the  first 
page  of  the  ancient  record  of  their  corporate 
acts  is  this :  *lt  was  agreed  that  Joshua  Ve- 
nn, upon  the  breach  of  a  covenant  for  re- 
straining the  libertie  of  conscience,  shall  be 
witheld  from  the  liberty  of  voting  till  he 
shall  declare  the  contmrie  ;'  f  which,  as  ex- 
plained, appears  in  this  odd  guise.  Venn's 
wife,  on  the  plea  of  liberty  of  conscience, 
claimed  the  nght  to  go  to  liear  Williams 
and  others  exhort  on  weekdays,  and  so  often 
as  to  interfere  with  Verin's  domestic  comfort 
and  views  of  propriety,  so  that  he  restrained 
her.  Whereupon  the  company  proposed  to 
dispose  of  Mrs.  Verin  to  some  other  man,  who 
would  use  her  better ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  pleaded  that,  as  Verin  had  acted 
conscieiftiously  in  restraining  her,  he  could 
not  be  censured  for  his  actj  When,  in 
1641,  the  affairs  of  the  colony  were  revised 
and  settled,  it  was  ordered  :  ^  That  none  be 
accounted  a  delinquent  for  doctrine ;  pro- 
vided it  be  not  directly  repugnant  to  the 
government  or  lawes  estab]i8hed.'§  When 
the  charter  government  came  to  be  in  force 
a  few  years  later,  it  reached  the  same  result 
by  prefixing  the  word  *  civil '  to  Ihe  terms 
*  government '  or  *  laws,'  wherever  they  oc- 
cur.J 

Here  was,  of  course,  a  great  arlvs-n^i*  in 
the  matter  of  religious  freedom  over  the  oth- 
er colonies ;  and  it  was  natural  that  such  a 
state  of  things  should  then  draw  to  Rhode 
Island  a  good  many  persons — attracted  by 
this  particular  feature  of  the  colony — whose 
presence  was  not  especially  to  be  desired,  and 
who  might  be  very  likely  to  abuse  such  li- 
cense as  they  found.  Late  in  1654  some 
person  undertook  to  advocate  in  Providence 
the  doctrine  that  it  is  '  blood-guiltinesa,  and 
against  the  rule  of  the  gospel  to  execute 
judgment  upon  transgressors  against  the  pub- 
lic or  private  weal.'  This  brought  out  Wil- 
liams to  define  what  his  doctrine  of  liberty 
of  conscience  really  was,  and  to  rescue  it 
from  the  desecration  of  ^those  who  seek  to 
l6vel  all  moral  distinctions  in  favour  of  un- 
bridled and  universal  license.  He  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  town  of  Providence,  in  which  he 
says — and  we  insert  the  paragraph  that  he 
may  have  the  benefit  of  his  own  explanation 
upon  a  point  so  important  T — 

*  That  ever  I  should  speak  or  write  a  tittle 
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that  tends  to  such  an  infinite  liberty  of  con- 
science, is  a  mistake,  and  which  I  have  ever 
disclaimed  and  abhorred.  To  prevent  such 
mistakes,  I  shall  at  present  only  propose  this 
case  :  There  goes  many  a  ship  to  sea,  with 
many  hundred  souls  in  one  ship,  whose  weal 
and  woe  is  common,  and  is  a  true  picture  of 
a  commonwealth,  or  a  human  combination  or 
society.  It  hath  fallen  out  sometimes  that 
both  Papists  and  Protestants,  Jews  and  Turks, 
may  be  embarked  in  one  ship  ;  upon  which 
supposal  I  affirm  that  all  the  liberty  of  consci- 
ence that  ever  I  pleaded  for  turns  upon  these 
two  hinges — ^that  none  of  the  Papists,  Protes- 
tants, Jews,  or  Turks  be  forced  to  come  to 
the  ship^s  prayers  or  worship,  nor  compelled 
from  their  own  particular  prayers  or  worship, 
if  they  practise  any.  I  further  add  that 
I  never  denied  that,  notwithstanding  this 
liberty,  the  commander  of  this  ship  ought 
to  command  the  ship^s  course,  yea,  and  also 
command  that  justice,  peace,  and  sobri- 
ety be  kept  and  practised,  both  among 
the  seamen  and  all  the  passengers.  If  any 
of  the  seamen  refuse  to  perform  their  ser- 
vices, or  passengers  to  pay  their  freight  ; 
if  any  refuse  to  help,  in  person  or  purse, 
towards  the  common  harges  or  defence  ;  if 
any  refuse  to  obey  the  common  laws  and  or- 
ders of  the  ship,  concerning  their  common 
peace  or  preservation  ;  if  any  shall  mutiny 
and  rise  up  against  their  commanders  and 
officers  ;  if  any  should  preach  or  write  that 
there  ought  to  be  no  commanders  or  officers, 
because  all  are  equal  in  Christ,  therefore  no 
masters  nor  officers  ;  no.laws  nor  orders,  nor 
corrections  nor  punishments  ;  I  say,  I  never 
denied  but  in  such  cases,  whatever  is  pre- 
tended, the  commander  or  commanders  may 
judge,  resist,  compel,  and  punish  such  trans- 
gressors, according  to  their  deserts  and 
merits.' 

The  second  charter  of  1663  was  very  ex- 
plicit on  this  subject.     It  declared — 

*  That  noe  person  within  the  sayd  colonye, 
at  any  tyme  hereafter,  shall  bee  any  wise 
molested  punished,  disquieted,  or  called  in 
question  for  any  difference  in  opinione  in 
matters  of  religion  which  doe  not  actually 
disturbe  the  civill  peace  of  our  sayd  colonye  ; 
but  that  all  and  evcrye  person  and  persons 
may,  from  tyme  to  tyme,  and  at  all  tymes 
hereafter,  freelye  and  fullye  have  and  enjoye 
his  and  theii-e  owne  judgments  and  con- 
sciences, in  matters  of  religious  concernments, 
throughout  the  tract  of  iande  hereafter  men- 
tioned; they  behaving  themselves  peaceablie 
and  quietlie,  and  not  using  this  libertie  to  1^- 
centiousnesse  and  profancnesse,  nor  to  the  civil 
injurye  or  outward  disturbance  of  others.'* 

In  1667  the  Commissioners  of  the  United 
Colonies  (Rhode  Island,  for  her  position  on 
this  subject,  among  other  reasons,  not  being 
in  that  Union)  wrote  a  letter  to  this  colony, 
nrging  them  to  banish  such  Quakers  as  were 
already  there,  and  to  shut  the  door  against 

•  '  Arnold's  Hist.  Rhode  Island/  i.  292. 


the  coming  in  of  others.*  To  which  the 
plucky  little  government  replied  that  there 
was  no  law  in  Rhode  Island  in  virtue  of 
which  men  could  be  punished  for  their  opin- 
ions ;  that  the  Quakers  were  already  im- 
mensely disgusted  because  they  were  not 
persecuted  there ;  but  that  should  any  vio- 
lent extravagances  show  themselves,  a  cor- 
rective would  be  provided — in  the  shape  of 
complaint  made  against  them  to  England.f 
In  1716,  when  elsewhere  in  New-England 
the  precise  opposite  was  taking  platie, 
Rhode  Island  passed  an  Act :  *  That  what 
maintenance  or  salary  may  be  thought 
needful  or  necessary  by  any  of  the  Church- 
es, congregations,  or  societies  of  people 
now  inhabiting,  or  that  hereafter  may  in- 
habit, within  any  part  of  this  Government, 
for  the  support  of  their,  or  either  of  their 
minister  or  ministers,  may  be  raised  by  a 
free  contribution,  and  no  other  ways.' J 
Perhaps,  in  weighing  the  comparative  atti- 
tude occupied  in  this  respect  by  Rhode 
Island,  in  fairness  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  her  central  position,  surrounded  by  the 
other  colonies,  made  it  possibly  a  little  easier 
for  her  to  have  her  own  way ;  while  the 
extreme  small ness  of  her  population  reduced 
the  importance  of  her  action  in  all  respects. 
Seventy-two  years  after  the  founding  of  the 
colony,  when  (December,  1708)  her  first 
general  census  was  taken,  there  were  only 
7181  iiihabitants.g  Nor  did  the  other  colo- 
nies believe  that  the  Rhode  Island  way 
worked  well  for  herself,  in  a  moral  and  reli- 
gious point  of  view.  Cotton  Mather,  who 
had  great  powers  of  statement,  expressed  a 
feeling  largely  existent,  when  he  said  of  it : 
*  I  believe  there  never  was  held  such  a  variety 
of  religions  together  on  so  small  a  spot  of 
ground  as  have  been  in  that  colony.  It  has 
been  a  colluvies  of'Antinomians,  Familists, 
Anabaptists,  Anti-Sabbatarians,  Arminians, 
Socinians,  Quakers,  Ranters,  everything  in 
the  world  but  Roman  Catholics  and  real 
Christians — though  of  the  latter  I  hope  there 
have  been  more  than  of  the  former  among 
them  ;  so  that  if  a  man  had  lost  his  religion, 
he  might  find  it  at  this  general  muster  of 
opinionists.'! 
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1  '  Rec.  Col.  R.  I.'  iv.  206. 

I  Ibid.  iv.  59.  It  is  not  ]x)S8ible  to  form  an  ac- 
curate estimate  of  the  population  at  that  time 
resident  in  the  other  colonies.  Governor  Dud- 
ley set  Massachusetts  at  56,000  in  1709.  ['  Coll. 
Amer.  Statis.  Assoc'  584.]  Dr.  Humphreys  esti- 
mated the  total  English-American  colonies,  in 
1700,  at  about  262,000.  [Holmes's  'Amer.  An- 
nals,' i.  480.1 

I  '  Magnalia,'  bk.  vii.  ch.  iii.  sec.  12.  Rev. 
Jonn    Cullender,    pastor   of  the  first    Baptist 
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It  is,  however,  a  veiy  curious  fact,  wbicli 
demands  raention  liere,  and  which  is  sug- 
gested by  what  Mather  says  above  of  Pa- 
pists, that  in  Februaiy,  1788^,  an  Act  was 
passed  by  the  Rhode  Island  Assembly,  re- 
pealing  a  disabling  clause  affecting  Roman- 
istSy  which  it  declares  *o  have  been  placed 
upon  the  statute  book  of  that  colony  as  early 
as  1663.*  Such  an  Act  at  that  date  would 
have  seemed  similarly  alien  to  the  spirit  of 
affairs.  Seventeen  years  later,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  were  no  Papists  among  them.f 
One  can  find  upon  the  colonial  records  of 
1663,  no  trace  of  the  ordinance  to  which  re- 
ference is  made.  The  disabling  clause,  it  is 
said,  first  appears  upon  a  manuscript  copy  of 
the  laws  made  in  1705. J  It  crept  in,  no  one 
can  now  tell  when,  or  how.  Arnold  claims 
that  it  was  always  inoperative,  and  attributes 
it  to  *  the  exigencies  of  English  politics. '§ 
Still  there  is  no  denying  that,  for  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  century,  Rhode  Island 
did  so  far  retreat  from  her  original  position 
as,  on  account  of  opinions  conscientiously 
held  by  them,  by  law  ta  deprive  one  class  of 
religionists  within  her  borders  of  civil  rights. 
Say  what  you  will,  her  claim  to  lead  the 
world  in  the  truest  toleration  suffers  embar- 
rassment from  this  stubborn  fact.  It  may 
not  amount  to  Horace's, 

*  Quod  petiit,  opemet ;  repitit,  quod  nuper 
omisit/ 

but  the  story  would  read  much  better  with- 
out it. 

One  further  fact  remains  to  be  developed 
to  make  complete  our  glance  at  what  the 

Churcli  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  his  'Century  Ser- 
mon '  (1738),  admits  *  some  odd  and  whimsical 
opinions/  *  too  great  an  indifference  to  any  social 
worship/  a  *  tincture  of  enthusiasm/  and  *  not  so 
many  great  and  wise  men 'among  them,  perhaps, 
as  were  in  some  of  the  other  colonies ; '  but 
thinks  there  was  *  manifestly  an  aim  and  en- 
deavour to  prevent  or  suppress  all  disorders  and 
immoralities,  and  to  promote  universal  peace, 
virtue,  godliness,  and  charity.'  f*R.  I.  Hist. 
Coll.'  iv.  105, 106.] 

♦  The  statute  reads  '  Be  it  enacted,  &c,  that 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Protestant 
citizens  of  this  State,  as  declared  in  and  bv  an  Act 
made  and  passed  1  March,  1663,  be,  and  the  same 
hereby  are,  fuUi/  extended  to  Roman  Catholic 
citizens;  and  that  they,  being  of  competent: 
estates  and  of  civil  conversation,  and  acknow- 
ledging and  paying  obedience  to  the  civil  magis- 
trates, shall  be  admitted  freemen,  and  shall 
have  liberty  to  choose  and  be  diosen  civil  or 
military  officers  within  this  State,  any  exception 
in  the  said  Act  to  the  contrary  nottntnstanding.* 
[*R.  I.  State  Rec/  Feb.  1788,  412.1 

t  'As  for  Papists,  we  know  of  none  amongst 
us.'  [Answer  of  Gov.  Sanford,  8th  May,  1680, 
to  Board  of  Trade.  Eng.  State  Paper  Office,  N. 
E.  Papers,  iii.  121.] 

t  'Arnold's  Hist.  Rhode  Island/  ii.  492. 

§  Ibid. 


religious  establishment  in  New  England 
really  was,-  and  how  it  worked.  We  have 
seen  how  it  dealt  with  Anabaptists  and 
Quakers,  and  various  real  and  imagined 
heretics ;  it  is  needful  to  know  also  that  il 
was  in  no  degree  less  severe  in  its  methods, 
or  less  exacting  in  its  spirit,  when  it  was  or- 
thodoxy itself  which  was  judged  to  be  out 
of  place. 

During  the  Great  Awakening  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  there  arose  a  class  of 
Churches,  for  a  time  engrossing  considerable 
public  attention,  which,  though  purely  Con- 
gregational in  their  principles  and  practices, 
were  not  in  fellowship  with  the  Congrega- 
tional Establishment,  or,  to  use  the  old  New- 
England  phrase  for  it,  the  *  Standing  Order.^ 
Most  numerous  in  Connecticut,  they  existed 
elsewhere.  They  insisted  strongly  on  the 
fundamental  necessity  of  clear  evidence  of 
r^eneration,  and  an  open  confession  of  faith, 
with  a  public  recital  of  the  individual  expe- 
rience of  the  work  of  God  in  the  soul.  They 
scrupled  the  ordinary  processes  of  the 
Churches,  feeling  that  by  the  *  halfway  cov- 
enant '  which  had  been  recommended  oy  the 
Synod  of  1665,  persons  were  practically  re- 
ceived into  the  Church  who  gave  no  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  conversion  ;  while  they  took 
a  more  earnest  view  of  the  necessity  of  a 
deep  religious  experience  than  was  then 
common,  and  were  led  so  highly  to  estimate 
zeal,  as  to  feel  that  it  was,  at  leasts  quite  as 
important  as  knowledge  in  the  pulpit; 
whence  they  came  to  advocate  what  tney 
called  *  lowly  preaching/  that  is,  the  warm 
haranguea  of  unlettered  men.  Altogether, 
this  movement  in  New  England  had  a  strong 
likeness  to  the  rise  of  Methodism  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  while  those  who  were  actiyc  in  it 
ran  into  some  extravagances  both  of  views 
and  practice,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  were  mainly  evangelical  in  sentiment 
and  devout  in  life.*  The  first  Charcb  of 
this  description  seems  to  have  been  formed 
at  Canterbury,  Conn.,  in  1744,  whose  pastor, 
Solomon  Payne,  was  one  of  the  chief  apos- 
tles of  this  doctrine.  Thirty  or  forty  otners 
followed.  Their  path  proved  to  be  a  thorny 
one.  The  Canterbury  *  Separates '  were 
levied  upon  for  the  expenses  of  the  council 
called  to  ordain  the  man  whom  they  had  re- 
fused to  hear,  for  his  regular  support,  and 
for  the  repairs  of  the  house  of  worship  they 
had  left.  Refusing  to  pay  these  rates,  their 
cattle,  goods,  and  household  famitore  were 
forcibly  taken,  and  in  default  of  these  their 

*  '  Contributions  to  the  Eccles.  Hist,  of  0»b.' 
263.  Hovey's  '  Life  and  Times  of  Backus,'  42. 
For  best  minute  information  about  these  '  Sepa- 
rates/ see  Larned's  'History  of  Windham CbantT, 
Conn.'  (just  iasued)  i.  392-485. 
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bodies  were  cast  into  prison.*  They  petitioned 
the  Assembly,  only  to  receive  more  stringent 
legislation,  intended  to  hedge  in  the  wild  fire, 
so  that  it  should  not  spread.  The  Toleration 
Act  was  repealed.  It  was  further  enacted 
that,  *  If  any  ordained  minister,  or  person  li- 
censed to  preach,  should  preach  or  exhort  in 
any  parish  not  immediately  under  his  charge, 
without  express  invitation  from  the  minister, 
or  lawful  authority  of  such  parish,  he  should 
forfeit  the  benefit  of  the  colonial  law  made  for 
the  support  of  the  gospel  ministry ; '  and  that 
'  any  person  whatsoever,  not  a  settled  and 
ordained  minister,  who  should  go  into  any 
parish,  and  without  express  invitation  from 
the  minister,  or  constituted  authorities,  pub- 
licly preach  or  exhort '  sliould  bo  bound  over 
in  £100  to  keep  the  peace;  while  any 
*  stranger '  presuming  so  to  preach,  teach  or 
publicly  exhort,  should  be  sent '  as  a  vagrant 
person  '  out  of  the  colony.f  At  Norwich, 
Conn.,  the  '  Separates '  became  so  numerous 
as  to  outvote  their  opponents  in  town  meet- 
ing, and  so  refused  to  pay  the  rates  of  the 
Established  Church.  But  the  Assembly 
interfered,  and  taxed  them  by  special  Act 
for  the  support  of  the  worship  they  abhorred. 
Refusing  to  pay  this  tax,  they  were  impris- 
oned, as  many  as  forty  persons,  men  and 
women,  in  a -single  year.  J  There  is  no  need 
to  dwell  upon  these  painful' facts.  But  they 
surely  demonstrate  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  New-England  air  to  give  mellowness  or 
mitigation  to  the  iniquities  and  exasperations 
that  are  essentially  inherent  in  any  union  be- 
tween Church  and  State  ;  let  the  Church  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  State  on  the  other,  be 
of  what  quality  .they  may. 

The  nineteenth  century,  then,  found  New- 
England  thus  situated  in  regard  to  the  matter 
undj^r  consideration.  Massachusetts,  which 
had  absorbed  Plymouth  and  evolved  New- 
Hamp8hire,§  still  required  every  citizen  to  be 
attached  to  some  Church  organization,  taking 
it  for  granted  that  it  would  be  that  so  long  bv 
law  defended ;  yet  allowing  him  to  establish 
bis  right  to  go  elsewhere,  and  making  it  legal 
for  town  treasurers  to  omit  to  tax  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Standing  Order  those  who  belong- 
ed to  and  usually  attended  other  Churches 

♦  Lamed'B  *  Hist.  Windham  County,'  i.  439. 
t  Ibid.,  899.  1  Denison's  *  Historical  Notices.' 
§  Plymouth  Colonyceased  its  separate  existence 
in  the  the  summer  of  1692,  its  General  Court 
exercising  its  power  for  the  last  time  by  appoint- 
ing Wednesday,  August  81,  of  that  year,  *  to  be 
kept  as  a  day  of  solemn  fasting  and  humiliation. ' 
(Baylies's  'Memoir  of  Plym.  Col.'  iv.  142.) 
Settled  as  early  as  1628,  and  several  times  added 
to  and  taken  from  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire became  finally  a  separate  province  in  1741 . 
(Barstow's '  Hist.  New  Hampshire,'  158.)  Vermont 
was  claimed  by  New  York,  and  Maine  did  not 
finally  separate  from  Massachusetts  until  1820. 


and  authorizing  the  ministers  of  such  *•  other 
Churches '  to  recover  by  petition  or  suit,  of 
the  town  treasurers,  the  sums  paid  into  their 
hands  for  the  support  of  the  gospel.  So 
carefully,  however,  aid  the  dominant  influ- 
ences still  guard  the  interests  of  Congrega- 
tionalism^— as  they  understood  them — that 
in  1804  it  was  judicially  decided  that  an 
itinerant  Methodist  minister  could  not  be  re- 
garded as  so  far  a  *  settled '  minister,  in  the 
•intent  of  the  law,  as  to  enable  him  to  re- 
cover under  it.* 

In  Connecticut,  the  legal  establishment  of 
the  Saybrook  Platform  having  been  repealed 
in  1784,  its  citizens  wore  left  free  to  worship 
with  whatever  denomination  they  preferred  ; 
but  all  were  still  taxed  fur  some  Church — 
the  Church  of  their  choiccf  In  New 
Hampshire  a  Dissenter  could  avoid  taxation 
only  by  proving  that  he  belonged  to  another 
sect,  a  kind  of  proof  often  difficult,  and 
sometimes  impossible.^  In  the  district  of 
Maine  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  were  in 
force,  and  there  was  no  essential  difference 
in  the  general  condition  of  affairs,  although 
its  remoteness  favored  laxity.§  In  Vermont 
also  the  inhabitants  of  every  town  or  parish 
were  by  law  assumed  to  be  of  the  Standing 
Order,  unless  they  were  able  to  prove  that 
they  were  of  different  views  and  supported 
the  gospel  elsewhere.  ||  Little  Rhode  Island 
alone  had  quietly  cut  the  knot,  and  allowed 
all  her  people  to  believe  as  they  pleased, 
and  to  adopt  such  measures  as  they  liked 
for  the  furtherance  of  their  faith,  always 
provided  that  they  behaved  themselves 
peaceablie  and  quietlie,  and  not  using  this 
libertie  to  lycentiousnesse  and  profanenosse, 
nor  to  the  civil  iujurye,  or  outward  disturb- 
ance of  others.'^ 


♦  Washburn.     Springfield.  1  Mass.  32. 

I '  Contributions  to  Eccles.  Hist.  Conn,'  122. 

\  *  When  a  suit  was  instituted  against  him 
for  the  tax  and  he  was  brought  into  court,  he 
was  met  by  able  counsel,  employed  by  the  select- 
men, well  versed  in  law  and  ready  to  quibble 
at  the  slightest  lack  of  proof,  and  vex  him  by 
nice  le^l  distinctions.  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Mkson,  m  one  case,  contended  that  the  defend- 
ant, whose  defence  was  that  he  was  a  Baptist, 
could  not  avoid  the  payment,  because  he  had  not 
graved  that  he  had  been  dipped.  "Neither  is 
he  a  Congregationalist,"  replied  Mr.  Sullivan 
and  Mr.  Bartiett,  because  "he  has  noi proved  tliat 
he  has  been  sprinkled."  (Barstow's  *  Hist.  New 
Hampshire,'  427.) 

§  It  seems  to  have  l)ecn  objected  to  Maine 
that  it  was  '  the  receptacle  of  schismatics  and 
excommunicants ; '  and  tauntingly  said  of  it, 
'  that  when  a  man  could  find  no  religion  to  his 
taste,  let  him  remove  to  Maine. '  (Williamson's 
'Hist.  Maine,'  ii.  281.) 

I  Thompson's  '  Hist.  Vennont,'  ii.  186. 

1  language  of  the  Charter  of  1063.  (Aniold's 
*  Hist.  Rhode  Island,'  i.  21)2.) 
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It  secAis  hardly  possible  that  thousands 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  are  still 
living  who  were  bom  thus  under  Congrega- 
lionaiisra  Jis  the  established  religion  of  New-> 
England — with  the  exception  of  the  1050 
square  miles  of  the  little  State  of  Roger 
Williams — but  such  is  the  fact.* 

Vermont  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to 
follow  the  example  of  Rhode  Island.     Dis- 
senters in  considerable  numbers  had  there 
risen   to   political  power;  and  in  1807 — a 
Baptist  minister  being  Speaker  of  the  House, 
and  another  Baptist  minister  being  an  influ- 
ential  member  of  the   Council — ^after  two 
years  of  struggle,  the  existing  statute  was 
repealed,  and  all  laws  regulating  the  support 
of  religion  were  done  away,  and  the  whole 
matter  left  to  the  public  conscience.f     Con- 
necticut   came    next.      In   that   State   the 
Dissenters  had  become  disgusted  with  being 
treated  as  subordinate  to  the  Standing  Order. 
They  were  largely  of  the  blood  of  the  old 
first-comers ;  they  had  been  bom  upon  the 
soil,  and  had  home  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
day ;  and  they  felt  they  had  as  good  a  right 
to  the  sunshine  of  the  government  as  others. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  political  commotion 
following  the  war  of  1812,  and  the  Hartford 
Convention,  they  so  managed  as  to   make 
^  themselves   of  consequence  to  the   parties 
into   which  the   State   was   divided.     The 
Episcopalians,  who  numbered  many  of  the 
first  iren  at  the  bar  and  in  the  legislature, 
were  especially  active.     A  new  party  arose, 
bearing  the  name  of  *  Tolerationists,'  which 
carried  the  elections  of  1817,  making  Oliver 
A\'olcott  governor,  and  securing  a  majority 
in   the   Assembly.  ,  The   rector   of  Trinity 
Church,  New  Haven,  preached  the  election 
sermon — a  more   appalling   event  for  that 
day  and  locality  than  if  Messrs.  Moody  and 
Sankey  were  to  be  now  invited  by  Dean  Stan- 
ley to  take  a  service  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
And  the  new  movement  did  not  stop  until 
in  the  next  vear  the  Constitution  of  the  com- 
monwcalth  was  revised,  the  Standing  Order 
severed  from  the  State,  the  last  legal  restric- 
tion upon  the  consciences  of  men  removed, 
and    every    denomination    left,   in   perfect 
freedom,   to   itself.J     New  Hampshire   fol- 
lowed quickly  in  the  wake  of  Connecticut, 
the  enemies  of  the  old  way  being  greatly 
quickened  and  stimulated  by  what  had  there 

♦  It  was  an  example  of  compensation  more 
amusing  to  the  Congreffationalists  than  to  Epis- 
copalians, that  when  Ciiurchmen — of  whatever 
height — came  from  Old  into  New  England,  they 
became  at  once  Dissenters,  and  could  try  how 
they  liked  it. 

t  Thompeon's  '  Hist.  Vermont,'  ii.  186. 

X  Hollifitcr'8  *  Hist.  Conn.'  ii.  513-516 ;  Dr. 
B'ardsley's  *  Hist.  Epis.  CTiurch  in  Conn.'  ii. 
100-173. 


been  accomplished.  A  Toleration  Act  was 
introduced  into  the  New  Hampshire  legisla- 
ture during  its  session  of  1819.  It  was 
fiercely  debated.  Some  of  the  rhetoric  was 
remarkable.  One  pleader  for  the  reform 
pictured  the  evils  of  the  ancient  way,  *  where 
drowsy  justice  still  nodded  upon  her  rotten 
seat,  intoxicated  by  the  poisonous  draught  of 
bigotry  prepared  for  her  cu[>.'*  The  otlrer 
side  retorted  :  *  Pass  this  bill,  and  the  tem- 
ples now  consecrated  to  the  woi^hip  of  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  will  soon  be  deserted 
and  forsaken.'|.f  But  the  bill  passed,  to  the 
grievous  sorrow,  at  the  time,  or  most  of  the 
good  people  who  had  not  been  oppressed  by 
the  old  law  ;  some  of  whom  openly  declared 
that  the  State  had  repealed  the  Christian  re- 
ligion and  abolished  the  Bible ;  that  '  the 
wicked  ones  outnumbered  them,  and  religion 
is  clean  gone.'J 

•.  The  final  separation  of  Maine  from  mater- 
nal Massachusetts  was  effected  March  15, 
1820,  when  she  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
as  an  independent  Stat«.  She  took  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  afforded  in  the  shap- 
ing of  her  new  constitution  to  adopt  the 
Vermont  and  Connecticut  improvements, 
which  had  just  again  been  indorsed  by  New 
Hampshire.  The  State  recognised  the  invi- 
olable right  of  every  man  to  worship  Grod 
according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  and 
choice,  and  placed  all  forms  of  faith  and 
worship  equally  under  the  protection  of  the 
laws.§  -  A  Parish  Act  was  further  passed  by 
the  legislature,  allowing  any  number  of  per- 
sons to  associate  and  incorporate  themselves 
into  a  religious  society,  without  legislative 
charter.  I 

Massachusetts  alone  held  out,  in  part  For 
several  years  indeed  there  had  been  progress 
even  upon  her  conservative  soil,  and  statutes 
had  been  passed  qualifying  decisions  which 
her  courts  had  felt  themselves  obliged  to 
make  in  applying  the  ancient  policy  to  an 
age  that  was  fast  making  itself  incompatible 
with  it.  Early  in  the  present  century  the 
Supreme  Court  had  decided  that  ministers  of 
unincorporated  religious  societies  could  claim 
nothing  of  the  town  treasurers  who  had  re- 
cieved  the  taxes  of  their  parishioners,  because 
they  were  not  the  *  public  teachers  recog- 
nised by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  but  mere  private 
teachers  of  piety,  religion,  and  morality.'^ 
The  courts  having  several  times  before  de- 
cided that  such  Acts  of  incorporation  were 

*  Barstow's  '  Hist.  New  Hampshire/  581. 

t  Ibid.  434.  t  Ibid.  44L 

t^  Williamson's  '  Hist.  Maine,'  ii.  691. 

i"  Ibid.  ii.  678. 

1  Barnes  v.  Falmouth.  6  Mass.  401 ;  Lovellfi 
Bvfield.  7  Mass.  230 ;  Turner  t.  Brookfield*  7 
Mass.  60. 
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not  needful,  there  were  then  very  few 
Churches  of  any  denomination  which  had 
secured  such  a  charter,  so  tliat  there  were 
multitudes  of  applications  immediately  for 
the  ^nt  of  such  corporate  powers  \*  while 
the  Legislature  of  1811  passed  an  Enabling 
Act,  by  the  force  of  which  one  might  leave  a 
Church  of  the  Standing  Order  and  join  an 
Episcopal,  Baptist,  Methodist,  or  Universalist 
Society,  in  the  same  town,  whether  he  had 
scruples  or  not ;  and  his  tax  filtered  at  last 
through  the  town  treasury — liowever  reluc- 
tant— into  the  hands  of  his  own  minister, 
however  ordained  and  whether  settled  or 
itinerant,  and  whether  his  Society  were 
incorporated  or  not.  Still  he  was  compelled 
to  file  with  the  town  authorities  a  certificate 
that  he  did  really  belong  to  the  abnormal 
Society,  in  this,  paying  tribute  to  the  allegi- 
ance which  he  was  still  held  to  owe  to  the 
State  and  the  Standing  Order,  in  matters  of 
religion.f  This  advance  in  freedom  was  ex- 
tremely unwelcome  to  many  excellent  people, 
and  the  Chief  Justice,  in  1817,  in  giving  a 
reluctant  endorsement  of  the  constitutionality 
of  the  new  law,  did  not  conceal  his  fear  that 
it  would  be  harmful  '  to  public  morals  and 
religion  and  tend  to  destroy  the  decency  and 
regularity  of  public  worship.'J  And  in  1820, 
so  far  were  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
from  being  moved  by  the  then  recent  action 
of  Vermont,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Maine,  to  take  up  the  long-standing  policy 
of  Rhode  Island,  that  an  amendment  to  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  designed  to  bring  it  toward 
the  same  results,  was  promptly  rejected  when 
put  to  the  popular  vote  by  more  than  8,000  ma- 
jority ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  proposition 
in  the  same  direction  so  to  enlarge  the  oasis  of 
Harvard  College  as  to  allow  ministers  of  all 
denominations  to  be  among  its  overseers  was 
defeated  by  more  than  12,000  majority 
against  it.§  The  Congregationalists  then 
]iad  383  churches  in  the  State,  and  they  still 
preferred  the  ancient  way.  One  of  the  ablest 
of  the  orthodox  lawyers  and  leaders  of  opin- 
ion— Judge  Hubbard — insisted  in  debate 
that  the  commonwealth  ought  to  retain  the 
power  of  compelling  its  citizens  to  go  to 
church ;  for  though  the  matter  had  little 
import^ice  then,  the  progress  of  a  generation 
might  make  it  of  vast  consequence.) 

Troubles  of  an  unprecedented  and  unet- 
pected  sort,  however,  soon  modified  the 
judgment   of  a  great   many   Massachusetts 

♦  Some  seventy  special  Acts  of  this  sort  were 
passed  in  the  next  five  years,  only  one  of  which 
was  for  a  Congregational  Society. 

f  Back's  '  >UM8.  Eccles.  Law/  44. 

X  Adams  v.  Howe.     14  Mass.  844. 

f  Buck's  '  Mass.  Eccles.  Law/  47. 
Debates,  352. 


Congregationalists.  The  Socinian  heresy 
began  to  manifest  itself  within  the  Congre- 
gational Churches ;  and  in  the  struggle  which 
followed,  and  the  endeavour  of  Congrega- 
tional Trinitarianism  to  free  itself  from  Con- 
gregational Unitarianism,  it  became  unpleas- 
antly obvious  that  the  connection  of  the 
Church  with  the  State  was  made  to  play 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  and  when 
odious  decisions  followed,  stripping  orthodox 
Churches  of  their  rights,  and  giving  their 
property  to  the  towns  which  were  connected 
with  them,  or  the  parishes  which  had  taken 
the  place  of  the  towns,  it  was  not  consoling 
to  be  told  that  the  learned  judges  were 
guided -ki  their  decisions  by  the  spirit  of 
the  old  statutes  uniting  Church  and  State, 
and  were  carefully  conserving  the  consistence 
of  the  ecclesiastical  legislation  of  Massachu- 
setts with  itself.  The  orthodox  minister  of 
Brookfield  seceded  from  the  Socinian  par- 
ish,* with  a  majority  of  his  Church — in 
point  of  fact,  but  two  male  members  of  the 
Church  were  left  in  the  old  parish  meeting- 
house with  the  parish  ;  yet  the  courts  decid- 
ed that  these  two  males  (with  the  handful/ 

*  It  is  essential  that  an  En^linhman  who  de- 
sires to  understand  American  ecclesiastical  ter- 
minology and  history,  should  remember  that 
the  word  *  parish '  has  several  senses,  varving 
with  the  date,  when  it  is  used.  Originally  in 
New  England  a  parish,  as  in  England,  signified 
a  definite  tract  of  land,  with  the  dwellers  on  it, 
all  of  whom  owed  allegiance  to  the  church  in 
the  parish.  And  inasmuch  as  for  a  long  time 
there  was  but  one  pariflh  in  a  town,  the  Imes  of 
the  two  being  identical,  the  words  'town'  and 

*  parish'  were  interchangeable  and  synonymous. 
As  population  increased  bo  that  it  was  needful 
to  have  more  than  one  parish  in  a  town,  the 
General  Court  would  *  set  off '  one  part  of  the 
town  into  a  new  parish,  the  other  remaining  the 

*  first  parish.'  After  the  Revolution,  another 
description  of  parish  was  made  legal,  including 
men  with  their  lands,  estates,  and  polls,  with<mt 
reference  to  c-antiguity ,  and  these  were  styled 

*  poll '  parishes.  Subsequently  a  third  form  of 
parish  grew  up  and  was  legalized,  which  con- 
sisted of  men,  without  reference  to  their  place  of 
residence,  lands,  or  estate,  but  simply  regarding 
their  religious  preferences.  These  were  often 
called  '  religious  societies.'  As  a  Church,  simplv 
as  such,  is  not  known  to  New  England  law,  it 
becomes  needful  to  have  some  kind  of  a  parish 
associated  with  every  Church,  to  be  the  legal 
owner  of  the  house  of  worship,  with  the  parson- 
age and  funds  or  other  propety  which  may 
exist  for  the  support  of  the  means  of  grace  in 
connection  with  it.  And  by  the  existing  statutes, 
any  ten  persons,  being  voters,  who  please  to  do 
so,  by  giving  public  notice  in  the  manner  des- 
ignatea,  may  incorporate  themselves  into  such 
a  parish,  or  religious  s<3cicty,  thus^acquiring  all 
the  needed  powers  and  functions,  taking  care 
to  record  in  the  Registry  of  Deeds  their  corpo- 
rate name,  objects,  and  articles  of  association. 
('  General  Statutes,'  ch.  xxx.  sec.  4, 5 ;  ch.  xxxii. 
sec.  1.  Buck's  *  Massachusetts  Ecclesiastical 
Law;  17-19,  21, 130,  125, 130-32.) 
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of  females  also   remaining)  were  tho   old  noble  and  catholic  a  soul  as  his  own.    He 

Church,  because  they  did  remain  with  the  says  : — 

parish,  and  decreed  to   thena  the  property,  ^he  habit  of  legislation  from  the  begin- 

communion  furniture,  and  church  records.*  njng  had  been  to  favor  the  Congregational 

And   all  this  was  because  the  Church  was  order  and  provide  for  it.     Congregationalism 

united  still  to  the  State.     It  was  not  strange  was  the  established  religion.     All  others  were 

that  such  an  internal  argument  proved  more  Dissenters,    and  complained    of    favoritism, 

convincing  than  all  the  external  reasoning  of  The  ambitious  minority  early  began  to  make 

the  years,  and  that  a  revulsion  of  feeling  "?|.^^  *^?^»"12:''  "^^^  ''''  ^^^  ground  of  in- 
.  I*'  1  ..1.  .1  43 .  A'  ^  r\  aZ^  vidiousdi8tlnctiOB8,thu8makmir  them  restive, 
took  place  withm  the  Standing  Order  So  the  democracy,  ks  it  rose,  included  nearly 
Itself,  generatmg  a  party  there  which  proved  ^U  the  minor  sects,  besides  the  Sabbath-break- 
to  be  of  sufficient  force  to  be  soon  able,  act-  era,  rum-selling  tippling  folk,  infidels,  and 
ing  with  all  other  parties  who  desired  the  ruff-scuff  generally,  and  made  a  dead  set  at  ns 
change,  to  secure  a  radical  modification  of  of  the  Standing  Order.  It  was  a  long  time, 
the  fundamental  law.  And  so  it  came  about  however,  before  they  could  accomplish  any- 
that  in  1834,  a  little  more  than  two^mndred  ^"^^E;  f^  ^P^^  ,^«^  the  sects,  and  so  united 
yea.  aft^r  the  policy  had  been  adopted  in  g^,  an^lK^^^ 

the  Bay  Colony,  an  Amendment  to  the  Bill  Congress  divided,  onre,  for  twenty  vears  [hav- 

of  Rights  was  carried,  by  the  decisive  vote  of  jng  been]  a  unit,  Pierrepont  Edwards,  a  leader 

32,234  ayes  to  3273  noes,t  which  forever  of  the  Democrats,  exclaimed  :  "As  well  at- 

discharged  the  commonwealth  of  all  special  tempt  to  revolutionize  the  kingdom  of  heaven 

oversight  of  religious  affairs,  and  absolutely  as  the  State  of  Connecticut  I"    But  throwing 

abandoned  the  policy  of  union  between  the  Treadwell  over  in  1811  broke  the  charm  and 

Church  and  State  which  New  England  had  divided  the  party ;  persons  of  third-rate  abili- 

•  v    •*    1    r  ^^   *u          *u^     ^       *„ A  ty,  on  our  Side,  who  wanted  to  be  somebodv, 

inherited    from   the   mother   country,   and  /^^^  .  ^^{^^^^  .^^^^^  ^  r^^e  state  hi^ 

which  the  mother  country  three-quarters  of  ^^^^  y^^  leading  on  that  side ;  the  minor 

a  century  later  is  beginning  to  suspect  to  be  sects  had  swollen,  and  complained  of  having 

a  more  than  questionable  thing.  to  get  a  certificate  to  pay  their  tax  where  they 

At  the  Plymouth  Greneral  Court  in  Octo-  liked ;  our  efforts  to  enforce  reformation  of 

ber,  1658,  Lieutenant  Matthew  Fuller  had  morals  by  law  made  us  unpopular  ;  they  at- 

bcen  fined  fifty  shillings  for  having  said  that  ^^f^  ;t*^e  clergy  unceasingly  and  myself  in 

*  the  law  enacted  about  minnestere'  mainte.  Particular,  m  season  and  out  of  season,  with 

.  1    J        J   J*     ir  1.   1            J  All  sorts  of  misrepresentation,  ndicnle,  and 

nance  wi^  a  wicked  and  divellish  law,  and  ^y^^^.  ^^^    g^^^^^  ^^e  Epi^opaliana,  who 

that  the  divcll  satt  att  the  steme  when  it  was  had  always  been  sUnch  FcderaUsts,  were  dis- 

cnacted  ;'t  but  the  drift  of  feeling  on  both  appointed  of  an  appropriation  for  the  Bishops' 

sides  of  the  sea  is  now  very  much  with  that  Fund,  which  they  asked  for,  and  went  over 

mulcted  officer;  who,  if  in  this  respect  in  to  the  Democrats.    That  overset  us.    They 

advance  of  his  own  generation,  would  find  slung  us  out  like  a  stone  from  a  sling.    It  was 

himself    quite   at   home   with    that   which  a  time  of  great  depression  and  suffering    It 

18   now    on    the     stafre        He   was    in   ad  ^as  the  worst  attack  I  ever  met  in  my  life,  ex- 

is  now    on   tne    stage.      ue   wa*    in   aa-  cept  that  which  Wilson  made.*    I  worked  as 

vance    of    it,   and    of   four    or  five    more  j^^^d  as  piortal  man  could,  and  at  the  same 

generations   that  followed  it     It   was  not  time  preached  for  revivals  with  all  my  might, 

without  terrible  convulsions  of  feeling,  and  and  with  success  ;  till  at  last,  what  with  do- 

the  most  conscientipus  sorrow  of  many  of  the  mestic  afflictions  and  all,  my  health  and  spir- 

short-sighted  good,  that  this  great  change  its  began  to  fail.     It  was  as  dark  a  day  as 

was  wrought.     We   cannot  spare   sppce  to  ever  1  saw.f     The  odium  thrown  upon  the 

trace  this  as  it  might  be  tracedVall  along  the  f^'°i«*^  ^»*«  Inconceivable.    The  mjury  done 

.         ^  r  *i       i         1        i>  ^  /u  to  the  cause  of  Chnst,  as  we  then  supposed, 

successive  stages  of  the  struggle.     But  the  ^^  irreparable.'!                                  ^^^ 

story  would  be  incomplete  without  a  glance  at 

its  latest  phase  in  the  first  half  of  the  present  As  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  the 

century.     We  have  already  referred  to  the  j.„       -      ,        ^v^i*     i            i. 

J  ^      2.   J-           £              £  A\^    /-»i_  •  A'          £  ♦He  refers  here  to  his  tnal  for  heresr,  be 

sad  forebodings  of  some  of  the  Christians  of  ^re  the  Presbyterian  tribunals,  in  1885,  which 

New  Hampshire.        The    subject    nowhere  was  instigated  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joehna  L.  Wil- 

awakened  a  keener  feeling  than  in  Connecti-  son,  of  Cincinnati. 

cut.     And  the  autobiography  of  good  old  t.  His  daughter  Catherine  wiys :' I  remember 

T«w.««    TJ«^«i,««  «.:.,««  «   i;«i   ^f  Tu^  ,.:^«.-  seeing  father,  the  day  after  the  election,  sitting 

Lyman  Beecher  gives  a  h  nt  of  the  views  ^„  „^^   ^,   ^^^   old-fashioned   rusli-bcJttomed 

taken  by  the  party  represented  by  so  truly  kitchen  chairs,  his  head  drooping  on  hia  bnast. 
and  his  arms  hanging  down.     "Father/'  safid  1, 

*  StebUns  tJ.  Jennings.  10  '  Pickering,'  172.  "  what  are  you  thinking  of  ? "    He  answered, 

Se«  Strong's  able  argument  on  the  other  side,  solemnly,  "  The  Church  of  God."  '  (*  Autobw- 

in  the  '  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,'  v.  402-424.  graphy,'  i.  344.) 

\\  *  Senate  Documents,'  1834.     No.  3.  %  *  Autobiography  and  Correspondence  ot  Ly- 

\  '  Plym.  Col.  Rec'  iii.  150.  man  Beecher"  i.  342. 
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newnpapere  then  handled  the  diicusMun,  oac  they  reeled  along,   "but  the  prineipU;  vc 

might  profittiblj  read  an  article  contributed  cannot  hear  laws  in  the  itatote-book  wrong 

hy  Dr.  Bcecher  himself  to   one  of   them,  in  principle.     We  can  not.— in  conscience  we 

untitled.    'The   Toleration    Dream,'    which  cannot,-for  though  ,.«  dnnk  without  fear  or 

J     '.L  ^v    r  11      •       1.-.    I  J  restramt,  who  knows  whether  our  children 

commenced  w,lh  the  followmg  bit  of  dogge-  „^y  ^e  allowed  to  do  so  when  we  are  dead, 

rel,  for  which  li»  pen  seems  to  ha«  boen  We  contend  for  the  right  of  unborn  genera- 

rcaponEihle  : —  tions  to  drink  when  they  please,  and^s  much 

■TOLEBATION,  M  tbey  please." 

■  This  famed  little  word  hath  fonr  syllables  In  it,  '  ^\  ^  stepped  back  from  this  atmosphere  of 
And  a  fal-de-ral  7W  is  tUe  firet  to  begin  It ;  ""n.  I  perceived  a  number  of  fishermen  in  a 
Little  <  is  pot  nest-«8  tt  link  it  was  done,  wagon,  mending  their  nets.  "Where  are 
For  those  wlio  cry  TUL  to  tack  to  it  BA-T10N.  you   going)"     I   asked.      "To   Connecticut 

■  There  are  tolerant  freemen  and  tolerant  sUvee,  "'"'  '  '.'  '"  ^'"^  ,^'^^'th  *°-""7?,7',"'^  "'^ 
There  are  tul«mnt  dunces  and  tolerant  k.uLve«  1*^  getting  ready."  "For  what  ?"  I  eagerly 
There  are  toleraat  biimts  who  constantly  run,  mtcrmptod  them.  ■'  To  make  money,"  they 
And  seek,  tUrouyh  /(Hole ranee,  toleration.  replied  ;   "  for  now  we  have  gained  '  tolkra- 

.  TiON,'  we  have  seven  days  to  work  instead  of 

Some  tolerate  virtue,  some  tolerate  vice,  gjj  ,.     j  ^^     ..jiy  friends,    God   has  com- 

^me  tolerate  truth,  some  tolerate  lies,  manded  you  to  keep  the  Sabbath  holy,  and 

^^\^}^^V^f'!'^i^T^^lV^^^T^^^^-^  He  will  punish  you  it  you  break  it"  "We 
And  the  t4!St  of  all  laitn  IS theirTOLKRATiON.  *  .,,  .  .'^  .,  .  ..  .,  *  ..  -.  r,  **<.-.  . 
will  risk  that,"  they  replied,  "But  it  is 
Wo  can  get  no  more  graphic  idea  of  tlie  againat  the  law  of  the  State."  "  Law  of  the 
horror  with  which  the  good  men  of  the  Statel"  said  they  sneeringly ;  "whowill  ex- 
Standing  Order  then  conlemnlated  the  idea  ecnteit?  Besides,  we  have  been  told  from 
of  disesUblishmcnt,  as  likely  to  result  in  the  "^ead  that  it  shall  soon  be  repealed  " 
abolition  of  all  religion,  not  merely,  but  in  a  '  ^''1*%^  .""  ?•*  speaking,  crack  went  a 
,  .  1'  c  ■  .1.  ■  A  i  11.  wbip,  and  a  stage  full  of  people  passed, 
general  saturnalia  of  vice,  than  is  afforded  by  shouting :  "  Down  with  the  &blJ!sth  ldo«il 
an  extract  from  the  article  which  la  prefaced  witli  deuma  justices  !  " 
by  the  lines  just  quoted,  wtiieh  is  thrown  ■  .  •  »  « 
into  the  similitude  of  a  dream.  ,  ,  ,  .  , ,  .  . 
'  As  they  passed  on,  a  most  miserable  sight 
'  I  looked,  and  beheld  a  little  tenement  met  mine  eye,  a  procession,  bomp  on  wag- 
upon  wheels  moving  slowly  toward  the  place  gons,  consumptive,  paralytic,  asthmatic,  and 
wnerelstood.  Within  and  without,  on  every  squalid.  "Whence  are  you  i"  demanded  I, 
aide,  was  a  company  of  men  with  snch  blaz-  as  they  drew  near.  ' '  From  the  alms-house." 
ing  noses  and  burning  breath  that  they  seem-  "  And  whither  do  you  go  V  "Totownmeet- 
ed  to  add  both  to  the  light  and  heat  of  the  ing,  to  lay  an  ti^U  per  cent.  tax.  We  live  too 
Mia.  They  were  armed  with  jugs,  and  hot-  poorly,  but  it's  toleration  now  ;  and  since 
ties,  and  tumblers,  and  wine-gla^s,  which  ae  too  can  vote,  we  shall  have  better  times." 
they  brandished  with  fearless  courage  and  Ag  they  passed,  I  perceived  they  had  in  the 
constancy,  projecting  as  they  paased  the  wav-  head  wagon  a  banner  floating,  with  this  mol- 
ing line  of  beauty,  and  drowning,  as  they  to;  "  Let  the  farmeri  earn  the  money,  and  tlic 
ahonted  "TotBRATioN,"  even  the  voice  of  the  wortMeu  epead  it.''"  • 

""'"l  Mtproached  the  door  of  the  tenement,  'W'hen   a  man    of   so  much  good  sense, 

and,  mth  a  look  of  surprise,  demanded  of  the  piety,  and  foresight  as  Lyman  Bcecber,  could 

man  who  dealt  out  the  inipiratitm :  "Friend,  think  it  was  doing  God  (and  man)  service  to 

are  yon  aware  that  you  violate  the  laws  of  the  write  and  print  and  feel  after  this  fashion,  it 

Statet"     "Lawsol  the  Slate!  "  he  replied  :  is  easy  to  understand  what  must  have  been 

"what  have  I  to  do  with  the  laws  of  the  t[,e  sufferinin  of  the  average  CbrUtUn  mind 

^^  '  ,.?^K"f ,.'  ^t""-*""*"     8"".!^  **'f,  over  such  a  prospect  as  wm  afforded  by  the 

victory  I"  The  fallinir  tear  answered,  "  los."  ,        .    ,        "^    j               i  .i             j-        "i     n 

"Well,"  said  he,    -you  may  whine,  but  I  slow  but  sure  advance  of  the  rending  of  all 

shall  sell  mm.     I  have  news  from  head-quar-  t»c8  between  Church  and  atate. 

tera,  and  have  nothing  to  fear.    Besides,  the  We  find  so  iclear-headed  a  publicist  and 

laws  are  soon  to  be  repealed."  liberal  a   statesman  as   Ex-President  John 

'  I  turned  to  the  unhappy  crowd  around  me,  Adams  soon  after  expressing  himself  thus,  in 

and   inquired  :   "  My  dear   fellow-men,  what  ,  igHer  of  date  Nov.  3,  1 820,  to  a  ConnecU- 

do  you.wantf     "  ToLKRATmN."   they  all  cut  friend  who  Imd  sent  him  a  copy  of  their 

bawled  m  my  ear  at  once.     "  What  is  that  I "  ...  ,.                                 ■^■' 

said  I.     "  Down  with  the  laws  against  selling  "^"  consutuiion  .— 

rurn — down  with  the  penalties  against  being  '  The  eantiletia  laterdotlt   will   be  sung  as 

merry,"  they  all  responded.     "  Alas  !  "  1  ex-  long  as  priesthood  shall  exist.     Imcannot  by 

claimed.      "Have- you  not  liberty* enough  this,  however  to  condemn  the  article  in  our 

now  ?    What  harm  do  the  laws  do,  when  no-  Declaration  of  Rights.     I  mean  tn  keep  my     < 

liody  executes  them  t "      "Ay,"  said  they,  as  mind  open  to  conviction  upon  this  subject, 

a  of  Ly 
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until  I  sliall  be  called  to  give  a  Tote.*    An  abler  men  in  ffrut  aurabera  adopted  «  difier- 

■bolition  of  this  law  TTould  have  io  g^reat  an  ent  view,  until  at  last  tlir  cLief  organs  of  or- 

effect  in  this  State,  that  it  seemB  haiardous  to  thodox  eentiment  advocated  the  new  policy.* 

touch  a.     HowBTCT,  I  am  not  »bout^  d^"  And  great  wa»  th6  genoral  joy  when  time 

CUM  the  qaeation  at  present.     In  Rhode  lal-  „  „  ,„.  °  .    .      i      „j    ,„   „„' wu    „.,„»   .i.., 

and,  I  am  informed,  pablic  preaching  iaaup-  e"<'"gl'    ^'^    f'^^   to   enable    even  the 

ported  by  three  or  ft.ur  wlalthy  mfn  in  tfie  donbting  one.  to  hud  material  for  jubilance 

parish,  *ho  either  have,  or  appear  to  have,  a  m  the  change.     In  his  old  age  Dr.  Beechef 

regard  for  religion,  while  all  the  others  sneak  said,   looking  back  to    bis    sorrow    before 

away,  and  avoid  payment  of  anything.     And  noted,  '  I  suffered  what  no  tongae  can  tdl 

such,  I  boUeve,  would  be  the  effect  in  this  for  the  bat  thittg  that  ever  happened  to  tkr 

State  almost  unlveraallj;  yet  thia,  I  own,  la  ^r^^  ^y  Connecticut.     It  cut  the  Chnrcbe* 

not  a  decWye  argument  in  favor  of  the  law.  ,^^   j^^^    dependence   on  State  support. 

6v&sudm  lu  «(.t  J^  threw  them  wholly  on  their  own  r^- 

The   very  natural    eircumstanco  that  all  ces,    and    on    God,  '  They   aaid    minister!! 

citiEens  of  a  looae  religious  faith,  or  of  no  would    lose    their    influence;    the    fact    is 

faith,  earnestly  contended  for  a  change  in  they   have    gained.      By  voluntary    efforts, 

the  law,  had  its  effect  in  frightening  believers  societies,  missions,  and  revivals,  they  exert  a 

from   each  advocacy,  lest   they  should   bo  deeper  influence   than   ever  they  could  by 

found  to  play  into  the  hands  of  evil  men.  qneues,  and  ahoe-buckles,  and  cocked  hats. 

Many  also  had  a  notion,  which  found  ex-  »od  gold-headed  canui.'f 

presaion  in  the  plea  of  one  of  the  delegates  Jiot  only  did  the  event  prove  th»t  religion 

to  the  convfentjon  which  made  the  final  revi-  wan  quickened,  and  infused  with  a  healtbior 

sion   of  the  Conalitulion  in  Massachusett*,  ijfe,  when  its  unnatural  connection  with  the 

that '  it  IB  necessary  to  make  legal  provision  Suie  had  ceased,  and  that  more  money  was 

for  the  support  of  religious  insUuction,  that  given  freely  to  the  support  of  the  gfispe] 

there  may  be  sufBcient  inducement  toyoung  than  had  beforts  been  grudgingly  paid  for 

men  to  qualify  Ihemsolves  for  the  office  of  tJmt  purpose  to  the  las-gatherer,  but  the  or- 

public  instructors.'!  Between  1817-18,  when  thodox  faith  found  itself  relieved  of  eouie 

Dr.  Beecher  was  suflfering  such  anguish  in  special  disadvantages  under  which  before  it 

Litchfield,  Conn.,  and   1B33-34,  wten  the  had  labourcd.J  and  was  able  to  appeal,  with- 

last  tie  which  bound  the  Church  and  State ^^_^^_ 

together   in   Massachusetts  was  severed,  the  revolution  in  pursuit  ot  an  inheritance  not  be- 

world   moved   quite   perceptibly  ;  and  while  queathed  to  vou,  and  wLicb,  wlien  obtaloed. 

those  who  were  very  earnest  in  their  convic-  "'H  "ot  be  deemed  worth  possosaing.     Do  not 

•■           »J  ■■■rf  o  iiiiL   ..Dri-nui  In  iIid!,- inin/lii  pFosttate  youT  preseDt  pdiflc*,  antil  a  better  is 

tions  and  just  a  little   narrow  in  their  rainds  ^^^^j.^-Mlnutcs  Gen.  Ass!  Ma«..-18S4,p.M. 

felt  the  gloomiest  forebodings  lest  the  day  of  .  The '  Spirit  of  the  PllgrimB '  (then  the  spe- 

doom  should   dawn   at  once,  if  the  old  Bay  rial  monthpiece  of  the  Trinitarianism  of  MaaM- 

State — for  two  centuries  the  ppecl»I  bulwark  ehusetts).  in  its  issue  (or  December,  1881,  sud : 

■   of  the  faith— should  follow  the   ill  example  '  The  legal  eirtablidimBnt  of  relig^n  haa  been  « 

,,       .,       r<      I      3-.1       j»L       J          J  curse  to  our  Churches :  not  so  Kreat  a  cune  as 

of  her  Now  England  siaterhood,8  broader  and  ^  ^^  j^  ^^^  Churches  in  the  Says  of  Constan- 

tine,  or  as  it  hax  been  to  the  Hefortoeil  Churches 

*  Mr.  Adams,  then  just  entered  on  his  eighty-  in  Europe,  but  still  an  encumbimuce  and  a  cune. 

h'tU.  vear,  had  been  chosen  a  memberof  the  Con-  It  has  certainly  been  a  source  ot  almoet  continual 

a  called  to  consider  the  revision  of  the  contention  and  strife.    It  has  stained  the  ncoidt 


Conatilution  of  Massacliusetts.  of  our  courle  and  the  pages  of  oar  hlatoiy  with 

\  '  Life  and  Worka  of  John  Adams,'  x.  893.  numerous  Instances  or  oppression  and  cruelly, 

%  '  Remarks  of  Mr.  Flint ;  Journal,'  Ac.  170.  which  no  tears  can  wash  away.     It  has  nlried 

^  It  seonta  to  b«  significant  that  the  Qeneral  the  unergies  of  our  Churches,  and  brought  over 

Association  ot  MusBBcbuetttts,  at  its  meeting  at  them  a  spirit  of  coldness,  worldly  aecnrity,  and 

liCe,  in  June,  1S^4,  a  ti^w  months  before  the  slumbor.     In  short,  the  result  of  our  ctpmeuitt 

popular  vote  wan  taxcn  on  this  Kubject,  adopted  on  this  subject  is  that  the  gospel  can  be  aaatain. 

the  follnwine  langua^in  Its '  Pastoral  Lett4?r'  ed   among  us,  a  reliffiovt  atabiuhment  to  Hit 

to  the  Churches :—' At  the  present  day,  while  eontrary  notwUhttaniiag !     We  have  every  rsa. 

the  Christian  world  is  aiming  to  reform  existing  son  to  believe  that  it  can  bo  better  aoatained 

abuses  and  errors,  the  enemy  seizes  the  occaBinn  without  such  an  ostahllshment  than  with  U. 

to  overturn  ttie  whole  Hyateni  of  gospel  order  :  and  consequently  that  what  remains  of  oar  oU 

and  there  is  danger  that,  to  a  ^nt  extent,  he  establishment  ought  to  be  taken  out  ofthe  way' 

will  achieve  his  aeaign.     Keligious  order  has,  (iv.  G43.)    The  '  Boston  Recorder'  made  do  ap. 

under  Ood,  been   the  elory  and  the  preservation  peal  against  the  action  proposed, 

ot  this  land  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  It  Is  an  enemy  4  '  Autobiography,'  &c.  i.  844. 

of  your  1>eBt  interests  that  wonld  break  down  j  '  Tfa^  state  ol  the  laws  which  obUged  all 

the   established  order   which   our  fortifathera  to  pav  for  the  support  of  Bifme  Church,  bat  al- 

ttansmitted  to  their  pOBterity.     A  purer  religion  lowed  them  to  choose  which,  was  found  to  bvow 

than  theirs  we  cannot  have,  for  It  was  Itie  gos-  the  laxer  kinds  ot  religion.     Infldela  and  Notk- 

pel  of  Qod.     Their  roli^ous  inEtltutions  were  ingarians,  compelled  to  support  nome  Und  of 

in  accordance  with  His  Word.     Seek  not,  then,  religion  and  allowed  to  choose  irtilch,  of  conns 

brethren,  to  pssa  through  the  desolations  of  chose  the  Uagt  ttrici,  both  as  to  orthodoxy  aad 
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motive.  And  ai  to  tlte  Tttiy  flerioos  : 
which  was  felt  by  many,  that  the  sparaei 
setlled  portions  of  the  country  woold  eap 
cially  Buffer  if  some  legal  power  did  not  esii 
hy  which  all  ta;iab]e  property  should  in  son 
wny  be  held  rcsponuble  for  the  maintensni 
of  the  worship  of  God,  the  general  experient 
was  very  well  summed  ap  by  the  Ker.  D 
Dutton,  of  New  Haven,  in  his  remarl 
before  the  General  Association  of  Connect 
cnt  on  the  completion  of  its  first  one  handro 
and  fifty  years,  when  he  said : — 

'  It  has  been  found,  since  religioa  has  liee 
put  upon  the  voluutuy  principle  and  the  fre 
choice  of  men  for  support,  that  nien  generall 
liave  more  interest  in  it,  and  are  more  activ 
to  extend  it.  And  voluntary  enterprise  ani 
ffeneroeity  in  tbe  work  of  home  missions  liav 
done  far  more  to  build  op  waste  places,  an< 
to  prevent  places  from  becomiog  waste,  tba: 
was  ever  done,  or  could  be  done,  by  force  o 
law." 

And  perhaps  no  brief  collocation  of  word 
coald  bettor  express  the  manner  in  which,  oi 
the  whole,  the  Churches  and  the  people  o 
New  England  now  looli  baclc  npon  theMvei 
ance  of  the  Church  from  tho  State,  than  mai 
be  quoted  from  the  eloquent  address  of  Dr 
Leonard  Bacon  upon  the  same  iatereetinf 
occasion,  29td  June,  1659 : — 

'  He  who  leads  the  blind  by  a  way  whiel 
they  know  not,  baa  led  us  In  this  way;  anc 
as  we  find  ourselves  brought  out  by  no  wis 
dom  cd  our  own  from  the  chilling  encloeurt 
of  high  and  strong  division  walls,  into  th< 
warm  aunshine  of  a  new  and  brighter  day, — 

"  The  brealli  of  heaven,  fieah-blowing,  pure  anij 

With  day-spring  bom," 

let  na  say  to  that  Riding  spirit  of  catholic 
freedom  and  fratemitj  which  we  have  learned 
alreadr  to  enjoy — nay,  rather  let  us  say  to 
that  Holy  Spirit  of  Ood,  who  seals  and  aancti- 
fioa  Uia  elect  not  under  our  fyrms  of  ministra- 
tion only,  but  under  many  foinu, — 


practice.  They  practised  ob  the  prJudple  at 
wi  infidel  who  attended  Uatthew  Hale  Smith's 
Cknicfa,  when  he  was  a  Univenallst  minister 
in  Hartford.  Said  he  to  Mr.  Smith,  "  I  go  to 
hear  yon  preach,  but  I  don't  believe  your  doc- 
trine. I  go  to  hear  yon  beeattw  yvur  dvetruM  U 
nearest  U  niHMng  of  any  thai  Ikiuno  of."  This 
leanlt,  which  I  have  described,  was  what 
have  been  expected  ftom  such 
laws.    And 


might 
>f  Qie 


1  aocordinglv  It  has  been  found,  in 
etts  especully,  that  the  repeal  of  the 
law  for  the  compolaory  support  of  religion  has 
been  a  very  severe  blow  to  ITnltarlanism,  so 
mevalent  diere,  and  to  all  die  laxer  forms  of 
Christianity.'— 'Cont.  lo  Eccl.  Hist.  Conn.'  128. 
•  'Cont.  to  Eccl.  Hist.  Conn,'  134 
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'  Our  Churches,  then,  in  raeovering  their 
originil  Congregatitmalism  from  an  unfortn- 
nate  complication  with  ideas  and  princEplea 
derived  from  other  system s,  have  become,  and 
are  still  becoming,  not  more  sectarian,  but 
less  80.'* 

Of  all  forms  of  Bpiritoul  organisation, 
Congr^ationalism  probably  has  least  fitnesa 
to  be  an  established  religion ;  so  that  the 
Gongregationalists  of  New  England  had  in- 
deed special  cause  for  joy  when  at  last  thev 
had  released  themselves  from  a  yoke  whiea 
neither  their  fathers  nor  they  were  able  to 
bear. 

And  now,  npon  tho  good  work  erf  the  last 
forty  years,  and  the  great  and  gracioasimM- 
perity  which  has  attended  these  enfranehisod 
Churches  and  them  disenthralled  States,  it  is 
not  needful  that  we  should  dwell  at  length, 
because  they  arc  known  and  read  of  all 
men.  Forebodings  have  been  transmuted  into 
thankfulness,  and  the. buds  of  apprehension 
have  opened  into  bloscoms  of  joy.  Hie 
Churches  of  the  Pilgrim  type,  whieh  had 
been  limping  on  the  crutches  of  Cfesar  to 
long  that  their  limbs  were  stiffening  with  in- 
»:tion,  have  developed  a  vigour  unknown 
before ;  while  those  adherents  of  other 
polities  who  formerly  felt  that  they  had  large 
occasion  to  cumpkin  of  injnatice  and  oppres- 
non  at  tho  hands  of  the  Standing  Order,  now 
ive  in  something  more  than  peace — even  in 
:ordial  fellowship — by  their  side.  Local. 
jealousies  have  died  out  wiUi  their  occasion,. 
Fho  inherent  vital  energy  of  the  gospel  has 
lemonstrated  that,  with  the  ordinary  blessing 
)f  Him  of  whom  extraordinary  blessings 
nay  be  confidently  cUimed  by  faith,  it  can 
io  trusted  to  take  care  of  itself  in  the  world. 
^nd  men  of  sense  in  New  England  no  longer 
loubt  that  tho  public  ordinances  of  religion , 
;an  be  maintained  in  the  absence  of  legal, 
ornpulsion ;  and  at  once  more  effectually 
,nd  more  usefully  without  its  illopcal,  de-- 
grading,  and  disastrous  aid. 

Upon  two  or  three  specific  points  we  may 
;1ance,  in  bringing  this  discussion  to  an  end  ; 
«cause  they  are  points  as  to  which,  in  the 
resent  condition  of  Engiood,  English  people 
1SJ  desire  more  lighL 

1.  Disestablishment  in  New  England  has 
romoted  a  just  catholicity  between  Chris- 
ans  of  various  shades  of  belief.  Standing 
II  as  one  before  the  law,  all  arc  thrown  back 
pon  the  fundamental  principles  of  their 
:>mmon  Christianity,  and  the  teaching  ot 
lat  Word  of  God  equally  acknowledged  by 
II;  and  there  being  no  element  of  felt  injus- 
ce  longer  to  force  them  apart,  they  drift 
ituratly  toward  that  position  indicated  by. 
le  wise  and  catholic  principle :  '-lb  eaaea-. 

* '  Historical  IMscoorM,'  &e.  p.  69:. 
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tials,  unity  ;  in  non-essentials,  diversity  ;  in 

.all  things,  charity. '     The  motto  of  William 

Penn  was :  *  We  must  yield  the  liberty  we 

•demand.'     Nowhere  on  the  round  earth,  we 

are  persuaded,  has  the  practical  union  pos- 

:sible  among  Christians  who  differ  as  to  minor 

iprinciples  been  more  beautifully,   or  more 

beneficently  exhibited  than  during  the  last 

;.generatirn  in  New  England. 

2.  A  second  result  of  total  separation  of 
\the  Churches  from  the  State  has  been  the 

•  deepening  of  the  feeling  of  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  those  Churches  for  the  purity  of 
.their  own  faith,  the  cflBciencv  of  their  dis- 
tciplinc^  and  the  perpetuity  and  enlargement  of 
ttheir  i  nfluen ce.  Left  to  themselves,  they  have 
•felt  that  not  to  grow  in  grace  and  strength 
^ould  be  the  most  damaging  of  all  possible 
'Confessions  of  radical  defect  in  the  underly- 
ing principles  which  each  believes  to  contain 
the  marrow  of  Scripture,  and  which  each 
tenderly  holds  as  the  Magna  Ckarta  of  its 
life.  Thus  each  has  been  stimulated  to  mis- 
sionary effort  at  home  and  abroad,  while 
•each  has  been  careful  in  seeking  to  maintain 
the  highest  standard  of  purity  in  its  pulpits, 

.and  the  most  efficient  discipline  among  its 
membership. 

3.  Disestablishment  has,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  proved  a  bleesing  in  tliose  very 
relations  where  it  was  apprehended  that  its 
ill  effect  would  most  be  felt.  It  was  said 
that  the  C'Ongregational  Churches  especially 
would  be  stripped  of  their  importance,  and 

'.dwindle,  if  they  did  not  die.  IBut  the  event 
lias  proved  that,  instead,  they  entered  upon  a 
new  era  of  unwonted  prosperity.     The  year 

.  after  the  last  strand  which  has  held  Church 

.  and  State  together  in  Massachusetts  had  been 
sundered  (1835),  she  reported  387  Congre- 
gational (orthoaox)  Churches,  having  49,080 
communicants.*  Every  year  has  since  been 
gainful  to  them,  until,  by  the  latest  returns, 
she  has  518  of  these  Churches,  with  but  little 

-short  of  90,000  members.f     And  except  as 

•  emigration  to  the  West  has  modified  the 
condition  of  some  of  the  remoter  country 
towns,  essentially  the   same   thing  appears 

;  to  be  true  of  the  other  New  England  States. 
With  this  growth  has  grown  also  an  en- 
larging liberality.  The  Congregational  pastors 
'  of  New  England  probably  to-day  average  the 

•  reception  from  the  free  contributions  of  their 
people  of  from  three  to  four  times  the  yearly 
salaries  which  were  paid  them  when  connect- 
ed with  the  State;  while  the  amount  of 
money  annually  given  for  church  erection 
and  maintenance,   for  Sabbath-schools,  for 


*  *  Minutes  of  Gen.  Assoc,  of  Mass.  for  1874/ 
p.  129. 

t  Ibid.  Corrected  bv  later  returns  in  the 
'  Congregationl  Quarterly*  and  elsewhere. 


the  poor,  for  .theological  schools  and  college.^ 
for  church  extension,  and  for  home  and  for- 
eign missions,*  is  annually  counted  now  by 
thousands,  where  it  wa^ counted  by  hundredK 
before.f  Altogether,  it  would  be  impossible 
to-day  to  name  a  single  aspect  of  the  matter 
which  would  be  seriously  considered  for  one 
moment  by  the  Congregationalism  of  New 
England  as  an  inducement  to  return  to  it< 
relations  to  the  State. 

And  as  to  the  fear  which  used  to  be  so 
strongly  felt,  that  if  the  State  did  not  con- 
cern itself  to  punish  infractions  of  the  law  of 
Christ,  all  manner  of  moral  evil  and  blasphe- 
my would  abound,  the  result  has  proved  the 
fear  groundless,  and  the  public  morals  and 
the  cause  of  Christ  safer  if  left  to  them- 
selves without  civil  intermeddling. 

So  that,  in  all  respects,  one  may  write  of 
these  disestablished  Congregational  Church- 
es, with  slight  modification,  what  Augustine 
wrote  to  Boniface  about  the  Donatists  : — 
'  Quorum  si  videas  in  Christi  pace  laetitias 
frequentias,  alacritates,  et  ad  hyi^nos  audi- 
cndos  et  canendos,  et  ad  verbum  Dei  perci 
piendum  celebres  hilaresque  conventus,  mul- 
tommque  in  eis  cum  dolore  magno  recorda- 
tionem  praeteriti  erroris,  et  cum  gaadio  con- 
siderationem  cognitsB  veritatis,  et  cum  indig- 
natione  et  detestatione  mendacium  magistro- 
rum,  quod  modo  cognoscant  quam  falsa  jac- 
taverint  tunc  diceres  nimisa  fuisae  crude- 
litatis,  si  isti  in  hac  servitudine  relinquereu- 
tur.'t 

How  much  he  may  have  owed  to  those 
who  had  gone  before  him,  even  back  to  Sir 
Thomas  More  and  his  *  Utopia,'§  we  may 


♦  In  the  matter  of  benevolent  contributions 
it  has  been  thus  far  found  impossible  to  secure 
anything  like  that  complete  and  exact  return 
which  is  made  in  regard  to  all  the  other  current 
facts  of  American  Congregationalism.  Bat  the 
meag^  statistics  of  the  subject  are  sufficient  to 
show  that,  daring  the  last  five  years,  notwith- 
standing the  financial  embarrassments  ariaing 
from  the  debasement  of  the  carrency  by  the  Re> 
bellion  and  other  causes,  the  Churches  of  Massa- 
chusetts have  averaged  about  $400,000  (or  iKIO,- 
000)  in  their  annual  benevolence  to  objects  out- 
side of  themselves. — Minutes  of  Gen.  Aasoc  of 
Mass.  for  1874,  p.  129. 

f  In  1872,  the  five  leading  denominatioiiB  in 
the  United  States  raised  for  benevolent  puposes 
as  follows:   Baptist,  3,891,276  dobs. ;' Congre- 

fationalists,  4,000,000  dols.  ;  Episcopalians, 
,304.608  dols.  ;  Methodists,  17,427,184  dols. ; 
Presbyterians,  1 1 ,070,325  dols.  Total ,  42,198^08 
dols.  Add  to  tliis  the  statistics  of  the  Latheians, 
the  Reformed,  Ace.  &c.,and  the  sum  expended 
for  religious  uses  h^the  whole  body  of  Ameri- 
can Free  Protestant  Churches  during  1872  would 
reach  fiftv  millions. — ^Thompson's  '  Church  and 
State  in  tT.  S.,' 110. 
t  St."  Augustine,  '  Opera.'    Ed.  Lie  Clerc  il 

g  Tn  the  second  book  of '  Utopia'  (Arber's  re* 
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not  now  detennme ;  bat  Roger  Williami 
restless,  pragmatical,  catholic^  noble,  and 
disagreeable — ought  to  be  named  in  thank, 
ful  parting  recognition  here,  as,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  apostle  of  his  time  of  the 
new  gospel  of  toleration.  Had  it  been  given 
to  him  to  be  prudent,  as  well  as  wise,  our 
story  might  not  have  been  so  long.  As 
it  is,  we  may  gratefully  confess  that 
Christian  civilisation  owes  him  a  debt  as  yet 
unpaid ;  and  may  say  to  him — in  hb  well- 
earned  rest — what  Whitticr  said: — 

'  Take  heart  with  us,  O  man  of  old. 
Soul-freedom's  brave  confessor. 
So  love  of  Gk>d  and  man  wax  strong. 
Let  sect  and  creed  be  lesser. 

*  The  jarring  discords  of  thy  day 

*  In  ours  one  hymn  are  swelling  ; 
The  wandering  feet,  the  severed  paths. 

All  seek  our  Father^s  dwelling. 

*  And  slowly  learns  the  world  the  truth 

That  makes  us  all  thy  debtor, — 
That  holy  life  is  more  than  rite. 
And  spirit  more  than  letter ; 

*  That  they  who  differ  pole-wide  serve, 

Perchance,  the  common  Master, 

And  other  sheep  He  hath  than  they 

Who  graze  one  narrow  pasture  ! 

*  For  truth's  worst  foe  is  he  who  claims 

To  act  as  Qod's  avenger. 
And  deems  beyond  his  sentry-beat 
The  crystal  walls  in  danger  I 

'  Who  sets  for  heresy  his  traps 

Of  verbal  quirk  and  quibble, 
And  weeds  the  garden  of  the  Lord 
With  Satan's  borrowed  dibble. 


*  Still  echo  in  the  hearts  of  men 

The  words  that  thou  hast  spoken ; 
No  force  of  hell  can  weld  again 
The  fetters  thou  hast  broken."*' 


Art.  VI. — Poor-Law  Relief  in  and  out  of 

the  Workhouse, 

(1.)  Reports  of  Poor-Law  iMpectars.     1867. 

(2.)  Provincial  Workhouses.  Ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  printed.    1867. 

(3.)  Ovrcular  Letter  to  Guardians,  By  An- 
drew DoTLB,  £sq.,  Poor-Law  Inspector. 
Hpottiswoode.     1873. 

(4.)  The  PooT'Law  Administration  in  the  As- 
ton Union,  By  W.  Fowler,  Esq.,  Chair- 
man.    Birmingham.     1878. 

It  has  been  truly  asserted  by  Professor 
Fawcett  that 

^  The  English  are  the  only  people  who  have 

print,  147)  is  a  noble  passage,  containing  the  true 
doctrine  of  toleration,  a  century  before  Roger 
Williams's  thne. 
*  '  A  Spiritual  ManifestaUon.'  Poems,  356. 


ventured  to  incur  the  grave  responsibility  of 
proclaiming  that  every  one  possesses  a  legal 
right  to  be  supported  from  the  rates.' 

No  one  who  has  studied  the  operation  of  this 
principle,  as  embodied  in  the  Poor  Laws  of 
forty  years  ago,  can  doubt  that  it  bore  the  evil 
fruit  of  so  much  improvidence  and  deteriora- 
tion of  English  character.  Some  persons 
seem  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  there  ought 
to  be  no  poverty  in  a  nation  so  prosperous  as 
ours.  They  attribute  to  the  influence  of  the 
Poor  Laws  the  premature  marriages,  the 
unthrifty  habits,  and  the  intemperance  of 
'  many  of  the  working  men.  But  they  forget 
and  ignore  the  fact  that  our  country  has  for 
many  years  been  placed  under  exceptional 
circumstances.  Never,  at  any  period,  were 
there  so  many  artisans  collected  together  in 
mills  and  crowded  dwellings  as  in  England 
of  to-day.  The  steadiest  operatives  are  not 
always  able  to  make  such  provision  for  old 
age  as  will  enable  them  to  maintain  them- 
selves independently.  There  are  so  many 
great  vicissitudes  and  fluctuations  in  foreign 
trade.  The  American  civil  war,  for  example, 
produced  a  dearth  of  cotton,  which  threw 
thousands  of  steady  artisans  into  distress. 
There  is  more  sickness  in  this  class  of  people 
on  the  average,  tlian  among  lords  and  la- 
dies, induced  for  the  most  part  by  sedentary 
labour  and  defective  ventilation.  The  debili- 
tating influence  of  many  employinents  has  au 
appreciable  effect  upon  the  health  and  Ion. 
gevity  of  operatives.  At  Sheffield  we  hear 
of  the  '  grinders'  rot.'  The  average  duration 
of  the  life  of  artisans  in  steel  at  that  place, 
is  from  that  of  dry-grinders,  who  reach 
twenty-nine  years,  to  that  of  saw-grinders, 
who  attain  thirty-eight  Again,  if  we  take 
the  case  of  colliers  and  minera,  we  learn  that 
upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  lives  have  been 
lost  annually  for  some  years  past  from  vari- 
ous mining  casualties,  and  not  less  than  ten 
thousand  accidents  have  occurred  from  simi. 
lir  causes.  We  are  all  acquainted  with  casu- 
alties befalling  married  couples  in  humble 
walks  of  life  before  the  bread-winner  has 
had  time  to  make  a  permanent  provision,  or 
to  educate  his  children.  Neither  can  the  agri- 
cultural labourer,  burdened  with  a  family  and 
receiving  lis.  or  12s.  per  week,  be  obnoxious 
to  blame  if  he  fails  to  save  under  such  diffi. 
cult  conditions.  These  are  but  samples  of 
circumstances  and  cases  in  which  actual  want 
may  suddenly  come  upon  families  like  a 
flood.  It  is  not  practicable  to  trample  out 
poverty  in  prosperous  England.  The  very 
early  fact  of  our  prosperity  induces  early 
marriges  and  premature  deaths,  two  main 
causes  of  pauperism.  In  England  few,  far 
too  few,  persons  possess  an  acre  of  land,  and 
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the  mnltttade  depend  altogether  upon  their 
health  and  muscles.     It  seems  as  if  we  were 
to  be   witnesses  of  the  truth  of  the  paying, 
*  The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you,'  though 
we  might  well  have  expected  a  steady  and 
continuous  decrease  of  pauperism  after  the 
great  reform  of  the  Poor  Law  in  1835.   And 
for  a  few  yean  there  was  a  diminution  of 
paupers  and  poor  rates,  but  again  the  tide 
began  to  ^w.     The  number  of  paupers  rose 
from  861,6^  in  1860  to  1,081,026  in  1871. 
It  may  be  ibat  this  increase  is  not  out  of 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  population,  and 
of  the  rateable  value  of  the  property  assessed. 
Indeed,  the  increase  in  the  value  of  rated  pro- 
perty since  the  early  part  of  this  century  is 
mmply  astonishing,    ror  the  estimated  annual 
value  for  1803  was  thirty-four  millions  and 
for     1868    one    hundred    and    forty-three 
millions.*     The  increase   of  pauperism  is 
not   due   to   flatness   of  trade,   for  it   oc- 
curred simultaneously   with  unprecedented 
prosperitr.      It    is    probably     attributable 
to  several  causes :  partly  to  laxity  and  negli- 
gence in  the  administration  of  out  relief; 
partly  to  growing  habits  of  intemperance ; 
and  also  to  the  increase  of  casualties  and  ac- 
cidents among  our  working  people.     Cer- 
tainly some  great  organisation  is  required  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  day.     Benevolent 
societies,  or  bureaux  de  bienveilltinee,  such  as 
exist  in  some  of  the  continental  towns,  have 
much  to  recommend  tbem.     They  seem  to 
emanate  directly  from  the  spirit  of  Christian- 
ity, and  to  be  an  essential  department  of  the 
Church's  work.     Voluntary   work  of    this 
kind  is,  of  course,  better  than  involuntary 
rates ;  for  charity  is  a  holy  virtue,  and  to 
visit  the  fatherless  and  the  widow  in  affliction 
is  a  work  both  of  religion  and  civilisation. 
But  a  charitable  organisation  which  is  to 
meet  the  casualties  of  a  nation  of  thirty  mil- 
lions of  people,  requires  continuous  personal 
exertions,  which  it  is  hard  to  obtain  from  a 
busy  money-making  population.     Money  can 
be  had  in  abundance,  but  the  personal  admin- 
istration of  it  is  rare.     If  the  management 
of  a  great  bureau  of  charity  fell  into  the 
hands  of  paid  officials,  then  the  work  would 
be  done  by  proxy  in  a  cold  and  perfunctory 
manner,  and  the   very   life   and   spirit  of 
charity  would  evaporate.     Nor  could  a  thor- 
ough organisation  be  expected  to  cover  the 
whole  country.     Charity  working  by  deputy 
is   a  very  inefficient  virtue.     The  city  of 
Hamburgh,  seventy  years  ago,  had  rich  foun- 
dations, but  no  proper  organisation.     The 
result  was  a  demoralised  population,  wasted 
funds,  and  much  destitution.     And,  further, 
let  those  who  would  substitute  charity  for  a 

*  Report  on  Local  Taxation,  1871. 


Poor  Law,  contemplate  the  self-imposed  tax- 
ation of  the  benovelent,  and  the  exemption 
of  the  rest  from  the  discharge  of  a  moral 
duty.  Besides  these  objections  to  a  reliance 
en  charity,  our  -English  experience  of  the 
management  oi  charitable  institutions  leads  us 
to  distrust  them. 

*'  There  is  nothing  which  charity,  as  in  some 
places  at  present  organised,  so  much  resembles 
as  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  Merit  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  it.  Let  no  one  delude 
himself  that  he  has  got  into  an  asylum,  say 
for  the  blind,  because  he  happened  to  be  blind 
and  helpless.  In  fact  the  complaint  has  be- 
come almost  universal,  that  under  the  present 
system,,  too  many  charitable  instituticms  may 
be  said  to  exist  for  the  aggravation  rather 
than  the  relief  of  distress.  It  is  influence  and 
wealth  rather  than  deserts  which  secure^ad- 
mission.'* 

It  would  be  simply  chimerical  to  expect  to 
find  a  ffood  working  administration  of  suffi- 
cient charitable  funds  in  eveiy  district  of  the 
country,  and  yet  everywhere  dbe  want  of  both 
would  be  more  or  less  felt  Tlie  managers 
of  public  charities  and  the  administrators  of 
the  poor  rates  may  beneficially  correspond 
and  co-operate,  and  greatly  assist  each  other ; 
but  we  hold  that  under  existing  circumstan- 
ces there  is  no  hope  of  substituting  charitable 
ministration  for  legal  relief. 

Again,  it  is  sometimes  urged  that  instead 
of  looking  foward  to  the  receipt  of  relief  in 
case  of  emergencies,  the  labouring  classes 
ou^ht  to  have  recourse  to  benefit  and  burial 
clubs  and  the  post-office  savings  banks.  As 
to  the  former,  the  chairman  of  one  of  the 
largest  unions  in  the  kingdom,  and  a  man 
of  great  practical  knowledge,  says : — 

'  It  may  be  questioned  if  the  ordinary  bene- 
fit clubs,  holding  their  meetings  at  public- 
houses,  and  from  time  to  time  dividing  bo- 
nuses, have  not  been  the  means  of  demoralis- 
ing more  men  than  they  have  permanently 
benefited.  The  advantage  of  burial  clubs  may 
also  be  much  questioned.'  t 

.As  to  the  post-office  banks,  the  interest 
offered  is  too  small  to  attract  the  investment 
of  sums  which  might  often  be  well  spared. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  depreciate  those  meth- 
ods of  insuring  some  provision  against  cer- 
tain contingencies ;  but  it  is  well  known  that 
many  of  these  local  clubs  are  not  founded 
upon  sound  calculations,  and  fail  in  givii^ 
support  when  the  pinch  of  life  arrives.  Wid- 
ows, with  young  children  and  no  income; 
orphans,  sufferers  from  accidents,  incurables, 
idiots,  cases  of  friendless  old  age  ;  these  are 
classes  of  cases  so  numerous  and  so  helpless 
that  they  can  only  ^be  dealt  with  by  a  uni- 

♦  '  Echo.'  October.  1878. 
f  '  The  Poor  Law  in  the  Aston  Union.'    By 
William  Fowler.  Esq.,  Chairman. 
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versa!  and  personal  charity,  or  by  continuing 
the  system  of  pablic  relief.  For  these  vicissi- 
tudes and  strange  inequalities  of  life  there  are 
no  other  remedies.  The  moral  government  of 
this  world  permits  these  inexplicable  pheno- 
mena, and  it  is  the  business  of  statesmen  and 
administrators  to  reduce  them  to  a  minimum 
by  all  available  means :  by  the  discourage- 
ment of  idleness  and  apathy,  and  by  giving 
facilities  for  making  provision  against  the 
contingencies  of  life ;  and,  further,  to  deal 
with  the  residue  with  a  firm  but  humane 
hand.  Hi  is  may  be  done  best  by  a  perfect 
organisation  of  charities,  or  by  a  Poor  Law 
and  charity  in  alliance  and  co-operation. 
For  the  moment  we  are  dealing  with  the 
Poor  Law  alone,  and  before  we  come  to  the 
details  of  administration,  it  may  be  well 
to  recall  to  the  mind  the  principle  on  which 
all  poor-law  legislation  re^ts.  Paley  affirms 
that  the  claim  of  the  poor  is  founded  on  the 
law  of  nature,  because,  all  things  having 
been  originally  common,  the  exclusive  pos. 
session  of  property  was  and  is  permitted  on 
the  expectation  that  every  one  should  have 
enough  for  subsistence  or  the  means  of  pro- 
curing it.  Wo  may  doubt  whether  this 
opinion  is  sound,  but  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  Poor  Law  rests  upon  moral  and^ 
political  considerations  of  great  weight. 
Statesmen  cannot  contemplate  masses  of 
population  in  a  condition  oi  semi-starvation 
without  anxiety  and  fear.  It  is  politically 
necessary  to  prevent  such  a  state  of  things. 
And  upon  the  owners  of  property  in  a  given 
locality  there  rests  a  moral  obligation  to  help 
those  who  own  nothing.  But  the  right  of 
the  poor,  prior  to  legislation,  is  but  an  imper- 
fect one,  though  inforo  eonscientias  sufficient- 
ly cogent.  It  is  imperfect,  because  the  rel- 
ative duty  of  contribution  could  not  be  en- 
forced. For  many  centuries  it  so  remained, 
while  the  blind  eleemosynary  spirit  of  the 
Latin  Church  *  relieved  and  created  poverty. 
The  monastic  foundations,  standing  at  irreg- 
uLar  intervals,  could  not  dispense  their  doles 
on  proper  information  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  cases.  At  last,  after  many  vain  attempts 
to  repress  pauperism  and  beggary  prior  to 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  statesmen  of  that 
day  deemed  it  expedient  that  an  imperfect 
should  be  converted  into  a  perfect  right,  and 
their  legislation  did  the  work  effectually. 
The  State  stepped  in  to  enforce  obedience  to  an 
admitted  moral  obligation,  which  otherwise 
would  be  recognised  by  the  conscientious  and 
disregarded  by  the  selfish.  TkU  it  the  prin- 
ciple of  that  Poor  Law  which  will  certainly 
be  continued  for  many  years  to  come.  Qrest 
law,  *  With  all  thy  faults  I  love  thee  still.' 

*  Hallam's  '  Const.  Hist.'  chap,  11. 


It  has  thorns  among  its  fruit,  but  can  we 
reasonably  doubt  that  the  balance  of 
good  has  greatly  outweighed  the  evil  ? 
There  is  grandeur  in  a  law,  unprecedented 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  that  there  shall 
be  bread,  bed,  and  shelter  for  every  soul  in 
England  who  is  in  need  of  these  things. 
There  is  also  danger  in  the  law,  but  it  is  a 
law  of  humanity  and  of  Christianity. 

The  leading  features  of  the  Poor  Law  of 
Elizabeth  are  the  same  which  modern  legis- 
lation has  assumed.  To  the  honour  of  the 
Elizabethan  statesmen,  be  it  remembered 
that  their  work  was  the  guide  to  poor-law 
reformers  in  1834.  It  was  founded  on  the 
true  principle  of  public  relief,  that  is,  work 
for  the  destitute  strong,  and  aid  to  the  weak, 
sick,  and  infirm.  The  Elizabethan  legislators 
were  well  aware  of  the  abuses  of  charitv. 
They  sought  to  guard  f^ainst  their  recur- 
rence by  constituting  a  local  authority  which 
should  obtain  fair  proportionate  contribu- 
tions from  all  competent  parishioners.  The 
sums  levied  by  the  overseers  were  at  first 
moderate,  but  under  subsequent  lax  adminis- 
tration became  oppressively  heavy,  and  final- 
ly rose  in  some  parishes  to  such  an  amount 
as  to  give  cause  for  great  discontent 

Parliament  was  convinced  that  some  decid- 
ed  reformation  must  take  place,  and  an  Act 
was  passed  which  has  been  known  as  *  The 
Poor  Law.'  Its  chief  purpose  was  the  dis- 
couragement of  out-door  relief  to  able-bodied 
persons. 

Unions  were  constituted  under  boards  of 
guardians,  who  were  empowered  to  erect 
union  workhouses,  and  authorised  to  refuse 
grants  of  relief  to  the  able-bodied,  except  on 
the  condition  of  residence  within  the  work- 
•  house.  As  that  residence  '  was  usually  re> 
garded  as  a  kind  of  imprisonment,  a  most 
important  check  was  thus  given  to  voluntary 
pauperism.'*  The  general  order  of  the  com- 
missioners, which  permitted  some  exceptions, 
ran  as  follows  : — 

*  Every  able-bodied  person  shall  be  relieved 
wholly  in  the  workhouse  except  in  cases  of 
sudden  necessity,  sickness,  aid  towards  buri- 
al, and  widows  with  legitimate  child  or  chil- 
dren, being  unable  to  maintain  themselves/ 

The  effect  of  the  measure  was  a  rapid  re- 
duction of  the  poor  rate.  It  had  reached 
the  great  amount  of  £8,200,000  in  1832, 
and  it  fell  to  £6,200,000  in  1837.  Since 
that  period  the  rate  has  again  gradually 
increased,  until  in  1870  it  reached  the  sum 
of  £7,673,OOC.  The  pauper  population  had 
also  increased  from  844,000  in  1860  to 
1,032,000  in  1870.  But  since  1870  there 
has  been  a  diminution  of  the  number  of  pau: 

*  Fawcetfs '  Political  Econopiy/  MS. 
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pers,  and  it  is  said  that  the  recipients  of 
out-door  relief  have  decreased  by  twenty 
per  cent.  A  vigorous  effort  is  now  being 
made  to  reduce  pauperism  and  the  poor  rate 
still  further.  We  desire  to  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  best  means  by  which 
the  desired  end  may  be  attained.  There  is, 
doubtless,  much  room  for  improvement.  The 
condition  of  things  prior  to  the  great  reform 
of  1 834  was  disclosed  in  the  evidence  taken 
by  the  commissioners,  and  that  evidence 
throws  much  li^ht  upon  the  questions  of  the 
present  day.  One  witness,  a  man  of  great 
experience,  stated  the  results  of  it  in  these 
words : — 

^  The  greater  number  of  out-door  paupers  are 
worthless  people  ;  but  still  the  number  of  de- 
cent people  who  ou^ht  to  have  made  provision 
for  themselves,  and  who  come,  is  very  great. 
1  have  stationed  persons  at  well-known  gin- 
shops,  and  from  their  evidence  I  have  conclud- 
ed that  £80  out  of  evey  £100  of  money  given 
as  out-door  relief  is  spent  in  this  way.' 

It  may  be  said  that  this  evidence  is  old,  and 
not  applicable  to  present  circumstances.  We 
now  offer  the  evidence  of  a  parochial  officer 
who  has  had  twenty  years'  experience  in  deal- 
ing with  the  poor.     He  says  : — 

'  There  is  a  class  of  people  who  think  union 
funds  are  common  property,  and  that  they 
have  a  right  to  it  under  all  circumstances  ; 
and  my  experience  tells  me  that  once  a  pau- 
per, always  a  pauper.' 

But  the  concrete  is  more  impressive  than 
the  general.  A  friend  of  ours,  who  is  a 
Staffordshire  squire,  had  known  a  man  in  his 
village  for  years  as  a  do-notliing  out-door 
pauper.  One  day  last  year  he  saw  him  on 
the  top  of  a  house,  thatching  the  roof.  He 
inquired  about  this  strange  circumstance. 
'  Why,  I  thought,'  said  he,  *  Tom  Perkins 
had  an  allowance  because  he  couldn't  work.' 
*  Well,  sir,'  was  the  answer,  *  he  did  not  use 
•  to  work,  but  they  have  stopped  the  pay,  and 
now  he's  gone  to  work  again  !  '  Cases  of  this 
kind  arc,  of  course,  exceptions,  but  it  is  to 
be  feared  they  are  not  rare.  Human  nature 
is  not  changed,  and  the  elevating  power  of 
education  is  very  little  extended.  How  can 
we  expect  the  moral  standard,  the  veracity, 
the  candour  of  the  poorest  classes,  to  have 
been  much  altered  since  the  time  of  the  last 
royal  commission.  There  is  too  much  reason 
to  believe  that  ratepayers  are  burdened  with 
many  claims  to  relief  which  are  sometimes 
unfounded  aid  often  exaggerated.  Want  of 
space  prevents  the  accumulation  of  proofs  of 
the  grievances  of  ratepayers — often  them- 
selves in  indigence — who  have  to  contpbnte 
to  tlie  support  of  worthless  incumbrancers  of 
tiie  rate.  If,  however,  their  grievances  are 
well  founded ;  if  the  vast  number  of  poor 


who  are  relieved  in  their  own  houses  or 
lodgings  is  considered  ;  the  facilities  for  de. 
ception,  and  the  imperfect  means  uqw  in  use 
for  detecting  imposition  ;  it  is  manifest  that 
the  time  is  come  for  some  amendment 
of  the  system.  .  The  object  of  the  new 
reform  is  identical  with  that  of  forty  years  ago. 
It  is  to  reduce  the  recipients  of  relief  from 
the  rates  to  those  who  are  able  to  work  but 
cannot  obtain  employment,  and  those  who 
are  truly  and  honestly  unable  to  work,  or  so 
partially  disabled  as  to  be  incompetent  with- 
out aid  to  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life  for 
themselves  and  those  dependent  on  them. 
W^ith  the  iirst  of  these  two  classes  we  are  not 
now  concerned.  As  to  them  the  Poor  Law 
is  inexorable.  The  able-bodied  must,  as  a 
rule,  submit  to  come  into  the  workhouse  and 
give  that  guarantee  of  genuine  want. 

This  provision  is  necessary  to  prevent  ut- 
ter demoralisation  from  spreading  like  a 
plague.  No  sharper  test  need  be  applied 
tban  the  discipline  of  the  workhouse,  the 
laboiir  imposed,  the  deprivation  of  beer  and 
tobacco,  and  the  infrequency  of  the  privileges 
of  egress.  No  fresh  reform  can  be  brought 
forward  with  reference  to  this  class.  Bat 
can  any  alteration  be  made  in  dealing  witli 
that  other  great  and  formidable  class  who 
have  received  relief  out  of  doors  ?  The  lead- 
ing official  reformer  is  Mr.  Andrew  Doyle,* 
one  of  the  poor-law  inspectors,  a  gentleman 
of  great  experience  and  much  ability.  He 
has  adopted  as  the  basis  of  bis  proposals  the 
view  of  the  late  Mr.  Mill,  expressed  in  these 
words :  — 

'  The  State  must  act  by  ^neral  rules.  It 
cannot  undertake  to  discrimmate  between  the 
deserving  and  the  undeserving  indigent.  It 
owes  no  more  than  subsistence  to  the  first, 
and  can  give  no  less  to  the  last.' 

'  That,'  said  Mr.  Doyle,  at  a  recent  confer- 
ence, 'is  the  principle  on  which  the  Poor 
Law  ought  to  be  admmistcred.  Give  to  every 
poor  person  the  minimum  of  relief  which  will 
suffice  for  support.  He  knew  this  was  an  un- 
popular doctrine,  but  every  board  ought  to 
keep  it  in  mind.  The  principle  was  a  sound 
one.' 

The  principle  avowed  by  Mr.  Doyle  is  in  his 
opinion  best  developed  in  pYtu^tice  in  the  un- 
ion  of  Atcham,  in  Shropshire,  whose  admin- 
istrators have  met  with  his  cordial  approba- 
tion. The  ^  Atcham  system  '  is  thus  described 
by  Sir  Baldwin  Leighton :  — 

'  We  have  few  children  on  out  relief.  This 
shows  the  small  number  of  young  penons 
with  young  families  who  apply.  When  wid- 
ows with  families  apply,  we  offer  to  take 
some  of  their  children  into  the  house.  We 
give  no  permanent  relief  out  of  the  work- 

*  Since  this  article  was  written  Mr.  Doyle  has 
retired. 
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house  to  any  who  rent  more  than  half  an  acre 
of  land,  or  to  orphan  children,  or  to  deserted 
wives  or  chDdren." 

In  other  words,  tlie  Atcham  system  la  found- 
ed on  the  application  of  the  workhouse  test 
to  as  many  cases  as  possible.  The  actual 
result  is  indicated  in  a  table  which  has  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  Doyle,  and  to  which  he 
invites  special  attention  as  a  proof  of  the 
success  of  this  policy.  In  that  union  there 
were  in  one  recent  year  240  applicants  for  re- 
lief, whose  families  brought  up  the  number 
to  674.  Now  the  actual  total  number  of 
persons  admitted  into  the  workhouse  wais  27 
only !  To  all  those  applicants  the  work, 
house  had  been  offered.  Undoubtedly  the 
table  is  a  startling  one,  and  Mr.  Doyle 
points  to  it  as  evidence  of  the  power  of  the 
workhouse  test  in  detecting  fraud.  Only 
eighteen  applicants  out  of  240  entered  the 
house  and  receivecj  relief !  We  intend  to 
recur  to  these  facts  hereafter. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  tendency  of  a 
circular  letter,  recently  addressed  by  this 
distin^nished  officer  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment  Board,  enforced  by  his  spoken  ad- 
dresses to  conferences  and  guardians,  and 
backed  by  tables  and  figures,  was  to  impress 
upon  them  the  expediency  of  withdrawing 
out-door  relief,  and  applying  tlie  workhouse 
test  more  generally.  There  are  also  many 
guardians  who  hold  opinions  adverse  to  out- 
door relief.  Their  theory  is  that  the  receipt 
of  relief  even  in  old  age  and  infirmity  is  a 
reproach  to  the  recipients,  and  that  a  sharp- 
er and  stricter  administration  will  tend  to 
elevate  the  character  of  the  poor,  force  them 
to  be  more  provident,  and  reduce  the  rate 
to  very  small  proportions. 

In  examining  these  views  and  opinions,  the 
great  fundamental  principles  of  the  Poor 
Law  ought  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  Act  of 
Elizabeth  involved  two  principles  :  first,  that 
every  destitute  and  needy  person  shall  be  re- 
lieved, or  (what  is  equivalent)  provided  with 
work ;  and,  secondly,  that  this  shall  be  done 
parochially.  There  are  only  two  ways  of 
administering  poor-law  relief.  Either  the 
person  must  Sq  supplied  with  money  or 
goods  at  his  lodging,  or  he  must  be  lodged 
and  fed  by  the  local  authority.  The  ques- 
tion  is  whether  the  grant  of  relief  shall  gen- 
erally be  accompanied  by  the  condition  that 
the  applicant  shall  dwell  in  a  union  work- 
house ?  In  other  words,  is  it  expedient  that 
out-door  relief  shall  bo  discontinued  as  a 
general  practice,  and  the  workhouse  test  be 
more  stringently  applied  ?  These  are  the 
only  alternatives.  Ibe  two  systems  are  at 
present  mixed  in  practice.  Ought  they  to 
continue  to  be  intermixed;  or  shall  one  ab- 
sorb the  other  ? 


Considering  that  the  workhouse  of  the 
union  is  thus  regarded  as  of  primary  import- 
ance in  the  proposed  reform,  it  is  material 
to  ascertain  the  original  object  and  purpose 
of  these  establishments.  When  the  new 
Poor  Law  of  1834  was  carried,  parishes  were 
formed  into  unions,  and  union  workhouses 
were  to  be  provided  at  the  common  ex- 
pense. The  object  was  manifest.  They 
were  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
able-bodied  paupers,  and  discovering  whe- 
ther they  were  *  malingerers '  and  indolent 
shammers,  or  whether  they  were  true  but  un- 
fortunate men.  The  union  workhouse  was 
to  scare  away  the  abuses  which  had  crept 
into  parochial  management.  It  was  further 
intended  that  the  union  house  should  bo  a 
common  centre  of  administration  for  the 
newly  constituted  boards.  It  was  never  con- 
templated for  a  moment  by  the  commission- 
ers, or  the  reforming  party,  that  out-door  re- 
lief should  cease.  The  able-bodied  could  be 
most  convenientlv  set  to  work  within  the  walls 
of  the  house,  and  as,  for  the  most  part,  they 
were  improvident  idlers,  there  was  no  good 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  employed, 
fed,  and  lodged  at  the  lowest  rate  consistent 
with  health.  The  commissioners  decreed  that 
*  every  able-bodied  person  shall  be  relieved 
wholly  in  the  workhouse,' subject  to  a  few 
specified  exceptions.  It  is  perfectly  clear 
that  they  never  thought  of  prohibiting,  nor 
even  of  discountenancing,  out-door  relief  to 
the  other  classes  of  poor.  They  desired  to 
make  the  receipt  uf  relief  as  little  agreeable 
as  possible  to  able-bodied  people.  Their  sys- 
tem was  thus  described  : — 

'  The  mapner  of  administering  relief  was  so 
regulated  by  subjecting  the  applicants  to  the 
discipline  of  the  workhouse,  and  to  other  re- 
straints, that  the  condition  of  a  pauper  living 
on  the  rates  was  depressed  in  point  oi  comfort 
below  that  of  the  laborer.'* 

For  this  there  was  ample  justification.  Peo- 
ple without  money  who  can  work  and  will 
not  work  are  useless  drones,  and  must  be 
stimulated  to  make  themselves  of  some  use. 
The  system  was  justified  also  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  at  the 
facts  with  respect  to  able-bodied  applicants. 
Want  of  employment  would  generally  be  the 
result  of  bad  temper,  or  indolence,  or  indif- 
ferent character,  and  the  workhouse  was  de- 
signed to  be  a  rough  substitute  for  that  ac- 
curate  information  as  to  the  chance  of  get- 
ting work  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  obtain. 
The  guardians,  therefore,  rightly  believing 
that  shammers  will  rarely  submit  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  union,  justly  apply  this  crucial 
test  with  a  view  to  Keep  deceivers  off  the 
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list.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  eflScacy  of 
this  touchstone.  It  is  true  that  even  from 
this  point  of  view  the  workhouse  has  its 
drawbacks.  There  are  persons  who  enter 
it  bond  fide,  and  becoming  graduallj  inured 
to  and  contented  with  its  niTes  and  customs, 
linger  on  year  after  year  in  semi-idleness, 
when,  had  they  been  temporarily  relieved  out 
of  doors,  they  would  easily  have  found 
some  kind  of  employment.  But,  upon  the 
whole,  the  place  is  fairly  cleared  from  false 
pretences  to  povferty.  But  we  now  have  to 
inquire  whether,  if  the  workhouse  test  were 
more  generally  applied  to  all  sorts  of  cases, 
we  should,  in  repelling  shams,  run  the  risk 
of  repulsing  honest,  genuine,  innocent  pov- 
erty. Again  and  again  let  our  readers  re- 
call to  their  minds  the  grand  principle  of  the 
existing  Poor  Law,  namely,  that  every  one  in 
case  of  need  kf»s  a  claim  to  relief.  This 
principle  was  fully  recognised  by  the  royal 
commissioners ;  it  is  a  legal  principle ;  it 
exists  in  full  force  at  the  present  day,  and  is 
of  the  very  essence  of  the  Poor  Law.  The 
reformers  of  forty  years  ago  only  sought  to 
test  poverty,  they  never  saggested  that  it 
should  be  repelled.  But  the  reformers  of  the 
Atcham  Union,  commended  by  Mr.  Doyle,  of- 
fered relief  to  674  individuals  on  the  express 
condition  that  they  should  enter  and  dwell 
within  the  union  workhouse.  It  has  been 
stated  above  that  27  only  of  the  674  accept- 
ed relief  on  the  conditions  imposed.  This 
extraordinary  result  is  referred  to  with  much 
satisfaction.  But  is  it  reasonable,  or  even 
possible,  to  presume  that  the  claims  of  647 
persons  in  a  single  union  could  have  been 
fraudulently  pressed  upon  the  notice  of  the 
guardians  ?  They  were  represented  by  222 
applicants.  Either  we  must  suppose  that  all 
those  222  persons  were  attempting  to  de- 
fraud the  ratepayers  by  affecting  want 
which  they  did  not  suffer,  or  we  must  con- 
clude that  a  certain  proportion,  at  least,  of 
the  number  preferred  the  most  pinching  po- 
verty, a  life  just  raised  above  starvation,  to  a 
compliance  with  the  condition  annexed  to  re- 
lief. It  is  highly  improbable  that  half  the 
number  were  shamming.  In  thAt  case  can 
we  contemplate  the  Atcham  system  with 
pleasure  ?  Can  it  be  said  that  relief  was  ad- 
ministered in  this  particular  union  in  true 
harmony  with  the  existing  Poor  Law  ?  If 
conditions  and  incidents  are  annexed  to  re- 
lief, which  cause  persons  in  unfeigned  dis- 
tress to  make  any  shift  and  endure  any  pri- 
vation rather  than  comply  with  them,  can 
that  course  be  reconciled  with  justice  and 
morality  ?  Are  not  the  interests  of  the  rate- 
payers and  the  credit  of  reducing  the  rates 
made  of  prior  importance  to  the  duty  which 
guardians  owe  to  the  poor  f 


Bot  it  may  be  fairly  demanded,  Is  there 
any  substantial  objection  to  the  workhouse  ? 
Is  there  any  hardship  imposed  on  the  poor 
applicants  in  requiring  them  to  come  in  and 
dwell  in  it  f  Is  not  their  repugnance  to  it  a 
mere  eentiment4il  dislike  ?  We  have  already 
shown  that  the  design  of  the  uiiion  work- 
house is  to  be  a  sharp  test  of  hon&  fides.  It 
is  necessarily  arranged  for  this  special  pur- 
pose. But  as  a  place  of  residence  for  per- 
sons of  moral  and  respectable  habits,  many 
English  workhouses  are  far  from  satisfactory. 
Dr.  Smith,  a  witness  of  great  weight-,  stated 
to  one  of  the  inspectors,  that  the  construc- 
tion and  arrangement  of  union  houses  ought 
to  be  improved,  and  he  complained  bitterly 
of  the  mixture  of  the  vicious  with  the  moral 
inmates,  and  confessed  the  difficulty  of  sepa- 
rating them  in  most  rural  workhouses. 
There  are  inmates  whose  indigence  ia  the 
fruit  of  vice  and  gross  negligence,  pestilen- 
tial in  (heir  talk  and  dirty  in  their  habits. 
There  are  others  whose  destitution  is  the  re- 
sult of  misfotrune,  people  of  pure  and 
blameless  Kves;  to  whom  foul  language,  im- 
morality, and  nnchastity  would  be  as  r^ul- 
sive  as  to  the  wives  of  any  of  our  readers. 
These  two  classes  cannot  be  associated  to- 
gether without  inflicting  grievous  injury  upon 
the  latter.  Have  we  a  moral  right  to  annex 
such  an  incident  to  relief?  Such  persons 
shrink  from  the  union  with  terror.  Take 
the  case  of  a  young  woman,  the  widow  of  an 
industrious  young  gardener  of  unblemished 
character ;  a  woman  as  good  and  virtuous  as 
any  that  can  be  found,  and  left  with  five  or 
six  3?oung  children.  She  is  now  helped  to 
live  and  educate  her  children  by  a  little  relief 
received  in  her  own  small  cottage.  Would 
it  be  just  or  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  tlie 
Poor  Law  to  offer  the  workhouse  to  such  a 
woman  as  this  ?  By  working  early  and  late,  by 
the  help  of  one  or  two  good  friends,  and 
with  the  four  shillings  a  week  which  she  re- 
ceives from  the  guardians,  she  manages  to 
live  and  send  her  children  to  school.  If  she 
had  been  obliged  to  reside  in  the  workhousr, 
distant  from  her  home  and  her  associations, 
she  would  have  to  associate  with  women 
whoso  habits  and  language  would  be  disa- 
greeable and  sometimes  shocking.  She 
would  find  herself  miles  away  from  every  old 
friend  of  her  husband's.  In  former  times 
the  parish  had  its  *  poor-house,'  and,  bad  as 
it  was,  it  had  this  merit,  that  it»  inmates 
were  not  separated  from  their  local  associa- 
tions.    Think  of  the  M Union,  with  its 

thirty  parishes,  and  the  consequent  depriva- 
tion of  the  last  and  only  pleasure  in  life,  that 
of  local'  sights  and  talk  and  circumatances. 
When  the  old  home  is  four,  five  or  eight 
miles  from  the   uuion   house,   it    becomes 
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practically  a  prison.  It  is  hard  to  impose 
both  a  separation  from  home  associations 
and  the  company  of  the  lowest  men  and  wo- 
men upon  ^e  decent  poor. 

*Who  can,  when  here,  the  social  ncighbonr 

meet  ? 
Wha  learn  the  story  current  in  the  street  ? 
Who  to  the  long  known  intimate  impart 
Facts  they  have  known,  or  feelings  of  the 

heart? 
I  own  it  ^evcs  me  to  behold  them  sent 
From  theii'  old  homes,  '  tis  pain,  ^tis  punish- 
ment.' 

It  is  true  that  the  workhouses  may  be  so 
improved  as  to  be  capable  of  insuring  moral 
classification.  They  may  then  be  offered  to 
gobd  and  moral  people  under  more  favoura- 
ble conditions  Uian  at  present.  But  we  ear- 
nestly contend  that  before  '  the  house  '  is  of- 
fered as  a  general  test  of  destitution,  there 
ought  to  be  such  improvements  as  will  ena- 
ble the  guardians  to  shelter  the  decent  from 
the  contamination  of  the  indecent,  and  to 
furnish  them  vith  the  ordinary  appliances  of 
a  good  labourer's  cottage.  The  opponents 
of  outnloor  relief  are  beginning  at  the 
wrong  end.  They  should  commence  with 
the  reform  of  our  workhouses.  Let  us  have 
in  every  union  a  workhouse  certified  by  two 
inspectors,  at  least,  that  they  are  adequate 
in  all  respects  to  the  exigencies  of  the  dis- 
tricty  and  capable  of  moral  as  well  as  other 
ordinary  classification.  When  this  is  done 
it  will  be  time  enough  to  press  for  tlie  ce»- 
sation  of  out  relief  and  the  reception  of  all 
paupers  into  the  houses  We  have  already 
said  that  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  blue 
books  that  such  a  reform  has  not  yet  been 
effected.  Within  a  few  days* from  the  time 
when  these  lines  were  written  the  writer  vis- 
ited a  small  neighbouring  workhouse,  and 
found  in  it  nine  young  women  with  illegiti- 
mate children ;  two  about  to  be  confined 
with  the  same ;  no  infectious  wards;  no  real 
separation  for  special  cases  of  the  worst  de- 
scription ;  no  separate  infirmary.  Whoever 
will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  reports 
of  poor-law  inspectors  of  1867  will  find,/Mt«- 
«tm,  proofs  of  the  need  of  workhouse  refor- 
mation. We  turn  accidentally  to  the  report 
of  a  northern  union,  in  which  we  are  told 
that 

*•  The  male  patients  are  left  mainly  to  the 
care  of  pauper  nurses.  .Some  of  the  men 
cannot  read  at  all.  yet  they  are  entrusted  to 
give  medicines  to  the  sick.  The  nursing  of 
the  male  patients  is  ind adequate  in  every 
way :  children  and  adults  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
same  ward  together.  There  is  a  day  room 
for  men  used  as  a  convalescent  ward.  With 
the  men  apd  in  this  room  is  an  idiot,  whose 
habits  by  day  and  by  night  are  highly  offensive. 
The  beds  in  the  infirmary  are  some  of  them 


flocks — some  were  certainly  neither  dry  nor 
clean.  The  means  for  washing  are  defective 
— there  i$  hut  one  towel  a  week  for  use  in 
each  ward.  There  are  no  cupboards,  and  un- 
cleanliness  and  confusion  all  around  make 
these  sick  wards  thoroughly  comfortless  in 
every  way.  The  workhouse  is  intended  for 
tbe  reception  of  all  classes  of  inmates.  Each 
class  may  be  divided,  but  the  separation  is  not 
effectual.  The  school-girls  could  by  climbing 
a  wall  obtain  access  to  the  infirmary.  There 
are  no  detached  and  separate  fever  wards.* 

And  Mr.  Graves,  a  late  inspector  of  great 
ability,  said : — 

*  The  guardians  would  never  have  consented 
to  erect  less  imperfect  buildings,  and  the 
question  in  many  cases  has  been,  of  things 
useful  and  convenient,  How  many  may  be 
sacrificed  with  the  least  detriment  ?  There  is 
still  a  prevailing  disposition  to  reject  some 
changes,  not  so  much  on  the  ground  that  they 
would  be  expensive,  or  would  not  be  useful, 
as  leeauee  they  are  associated  with  ideas  of  re- 
flnement  which  are  deemed  incongruous  in  char- 
acter with  the  position  of  a  pauper.'* 

In  the  thick  folio  from  which  these  words 
are  extracted  there  is  an  immense  mass  of 
facts  and  animadversions  of  a  similar  nature. 
There  are,  doubtless,  many  well-conducted 
houses,  and  these  arc  probably  the  major- 
ity. But,  after  all,  admission  into  a  union 
Workhouse  can  only  be  a  coarse  and  unsatis- 
factory system  of  administering  relief  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  needy  applicants.  If 
they  are  truly  in  distress  and  want,  and  wish 
to  be  relieved  out  of  the  house,  it  is  a  need- 
less aggravation  of  misery  to  compel  them 
to  come  in.  ConBidered  as  a  test  of  destitu- 
tion, it  is  a  rough  substitute  for  accurate  in- 
formation,  and  that  information  can  be  ob- 
tained in  almost  every  case,  if  the  guardians 
are  detennined  to  have  it.  The  true  and  pro- 
per use  of  a  union-house  is  to  test  by  its  dis- 
cipline the  good  faith  of  able-bodied  appli- 
cants ;  to  be  a  hospital  for'  sick  poor  who 
have  no  friends  to  tend  them  ;  a  refuge  for 
harmless  imbeciles,  and  for  destitute  persons 
of  all  kinds  who'liave  no  other  place  to  go  to. 
Whertever  these  classes  are  collected  under 
its  roof  it  is  a  difficult  place  to  manage  with- 
out adding  to  its  population.  The  concen- 
tration of  large  masses  of  poor  does  incal- 
culable mischief,  while  dispersion  mitigates 
the  evil  and  increases  the  chances  of  cure.' 
Put  a  thousand  sick  people  into  a  hospital, 
and  we  find  the  very  air  impregnated  with 
disease.  Place  a  thousand  paupers  in  pne 
house,  and  moral  mischief  will  run  riot  in 
spite  of  all  restraint.  Let  that  same  thou- 
sand be  dispersed  over  the  district,  and  the 
fresh  air  of  virtue  and  decency  will  over, 
power  and  sweeten  the  taint     It  is  on  thig 

*  Report,  1867,  i^.  227,  290. 
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principle  of  dispersion,  as  opposed  to  con- 
centration, that  the  *  boarding-out '  system  for 
pauper  children  is  so  valuable ;  that  hospi- 
tals and  lunatic  asyluns  are  now  broken  up 
into  blocks ;  and  that  criminals  with  good- 
conduct  passes  are  allowed  to  be  dispersed 
and  to  mix  with  the  honest  population,  even 
before  the  expiration  of  their  sentences. 
Workhouses  are  necessary,  and  of  great  use 
wiliiin  proper  limits,  but  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  those  limits  should  be  ex- 
tended. 

It  may  be  said,  Are  we  then  to  be  con- 
tent to  let  the  acknowledged  evils  incident  to 
out  relief  be  perpetuated  ?  We  answer  that, 
so  long  as  the  present  Poor  Law  is  contin- 
ued, the  system  of  out  relief  is  just,  humane, 
and  in  harmony  with  the  old  and  the  amend- 
ed law.  The  principal  objection  to  it  is  the 
facility  it  affords  for  frauds.  No  doubt  it 
is  impossible  to  eliminate  shams  altogether 
from  out-door  relief,  but  it  may  be  reduced 
to  such  small  dimensions  as  to  do  no  appre- 
ciable liarm  to  the  ratepayers.  The  opera- 
tion of  a  few  practical  rules  and  tests  would 
quickly  extenninate  the  ordinary  trickery  of 
applicants.  The  present  system  is  this :  The 
poor  person  goes  to  a  relieving  oflScer,  states 
the  circumstances  .of  the  case;  obtains  a 
ticket  to  go  before  the  guardians  at  their 
next  meeting,  and  there  makes  a  formal 
application.  A  few  questions  are  put  to 
him  by  the  chairman,  and  the  officer  is 
also  heard.  Upon  the  simple  statement 
of  the  two  relief  is  generally  granted, 
and  it  rests  wuth  that  officer  whether  he 
will  use  special  diligence  to  make  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  home  and 
history  of  the  pauper.  But  what  says  Mr. 
Doyle ! 

^  Looking  to  the  acreage,  population,  pau- 
perism,' &c.,  in  the  districts  he  alludes  to,  ^it 
is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the 
duty  imposed  on  the  officers  is,  in  the  majo- 
rity of  cases,  so  onerous  that  no  man,  however 
active  and  intelligent,  can  satisfactorily  dis- 
charge them.* 

It  appears  that  there  are  districts  ift  which 
the  number  of  paupers  under  the  charge  of 
one  relieving  omccr  exceeds  a  thousand. 

*  It  is  simply  impossible  that  he  can  visit  at 
short  intervals  the  several  cases,  or  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  varying  circum- 
stances of  them.  Rarely  are  they  able  to 
inform  the  board  of  the  exact  circumstances 
of  the  family  and  relations— the  information 
afforded  is  of  little  value — thus  a  very  large 
number  of  persons  are  in  receipt  of  relief  who 
are  not  without  resources,  or  who  have  rela- 
tions able  to  maintain  them.* 

Consequently,  the  relief  districts  ought  to 
be  reduced  in  size,  and  a  superior  officer 


ought  to  be  appointed  for  every  union  or 
parts  of  unions,  of  superior  rank  and  educa- 
tion to  the  average  relieving  officer,  and  re- 
munerated with  such  a  salary  as  would  se- 
cure the  services  of  thoroughly  good  men. 
Besides  this  measure,  the  boards  of  guardi- 
ans ought  to  be  divided  into  active  visiting 
committees,  each  committee  undertaking  to 
visit  and  become  personally  acquainted  with 
a  certain  number  of  cases  in  the  course  of  a 
half-year.  At  present  the  boards  see  and  hear 
for  the  most  part  through  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
their  relieving  officers,  some  of  whom  are  nei- 
ther steady  or  clever  enough  to  be  exclusively 
relied  upon,  even  if  they  had  time  to  inform 
themselves  fully.  What  the  boards  want  is 
accurate  knowledge,  which,  under  the  pr^- 
ent  system,  is  not  fully  supplied.  The  sal- 
ary of  a  paid  assistant  guardian  would 
ultimately  promote  economy  by  preventing 
fraud  Another  simple  arrangement  might 
be  adopted  in  the  interest  of  truth.  Every 
applicant  for  relief  should  be  required  by 
law  to  answer  a  set  of  printed  questions, 
comprising  every  material  circumstance  in 
connection  with  the  case,  and  on  the  discov- 
ery of  a  false  answer  wilfully  made,  he 
should  be  liable  to  summary  conviction  and 
some  period  of  imprisonment.  Such  an  en- 
actment would  at  once  check  fraud,  and  io 
time  almost  prevent  it.  There  is  no  hard- 
ship in  this  requirement.  Soldiers  and  mili- 
tia-men are  expected  to  answer  printed  ques- 
tions, false  answers  to  which  make  them  lia- 
ble to  sharp  punishment.  So  also  persons 
seeking  to  insure  their  lives  have  to  answer 
printed  questions,  and  forfeit  their  policies  if 
they  answer  fraudulently.  Again,  as  a  fur- 
ther precautioir,  every  fresh  resident  appli- 
cant might  be  required  to  bring  a  certificate 
from  some  householder  of  the  parish,  stating 
his  personal  knowledge  of  the  main  fact  on 
which  the  application  for  relief  happens  to 
rest  The  combined  operation  of  theso  prac- 
tical measures,  namely,  the  increase  of  Hbe 
number  of  relieving  officers;  the  appoint- 
ment of  assistant  guardians,  to  be  wholly 
employed  in  the  investigation  of  cases ;  the 
annexation  of  summary  punishment  to  false 
answers  by  applicants ;  and  the  production 
of  certificates ;  would  substantially  pot  an 
end  to  frauds,  and  reduce  the  recipients  of 
out  relief  to  cases  of  unfeigned  want. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  continuation 
of  out  relief  is  calculated  to  prevent  a  dimi- 
nution of  poor  rates.  It  is  possible  that,  to 
some  extent,  such  may  be  the  case.  But 
it  is  not  improbable,  on  the  other  hand, 
t^^  the  administration  of  relief  outside 
of  the  union-houses — upon  full  and  reli- 
able information,  and  with  every  practic- 
able   guarantee    for  its  necessity  and  its 
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proper    amount — ^would   itself   reduce   our  the  real  cause  of  wasted  and  exorbitant  rat^s, 

rates.     In    many    cases   the   relief    would  At  all  events,  the  diminution  of  poor  rates  is 

be  economically  given  in  kind,  and  not  in  not  the  sole  object  to  be  kept  in  view.     Our 

cash ;  work  may  be  given  out  to  women ;  real  purpose  is  the  stern  repulse  of   sham 

and  money  advanced  on  loan  in  cases  of  pauperism,  the  careful  and  moderate  relief 

temporary  difficulty,  and  recovered  by  in-  of  genuine  want,  out  of  doors  if  practicable, 

stallmeAts.      The   example    of    the    Aston  in  doors  on  sufficient  reason,  and  all  decis- 

Union,  which  comprises  part  of  the  popula-  ions  founded  on  personal,  accurate,  and  reli- 

tion  of  Birmingham,  shows  how  much  may  able   intelligence.      We  trust  it  has  been 

be  done  by  careful  though  humane  adminis-  proved  that  the  workhouse  test,  which  would 

tration.      The   excellent  chairman  of  that  greviously  affect  hundreds  of  thousands  of 

uiiion.  says,  in  a  recent  pamphlet : —  our  people,  and  is  merely  a  rough  and  ready 

'  It  is,  to  my  mind,  simply  a  crime  for  a  substitute  for  trouble  and  knowledge,  need 

board  of  guardians,  wlure  relief  is  oMaudy  "o^  t)e  more  extensively  applied.     We  value 

needed,  to  offer  the  house,  not  really  as  a  test  the  union  house  for  its  proper  special  uses, 

of  destitution,  but  in  the  hope  of  staving  off  It  has  been  the  means  of  abolishing  abuses 

the  application.'  which   have   become    intolerable.     But  we 

It  is  not  possible  to  stamp  out  pauperism  depreciate  that  official  zeal  which  would  in- 

any  more  than  poverty,  and  the  most  strin-  augurate  a  new  era  of  poor-law  policy,  in 

gent  mode  of  administering  relief,  can  only  wb»ch  the  union  workhouse  will  be  the  sali- 

have  an  infinitesimal   influence  in  making  ^^^  feature, 

the  poor  self-reliant ;  that  is,  in  the  sense  of  « That  giant  building,  that  high  bounding 

*  Inducing  them  to  make  the  first  object  of  rphose  bare  worn  walks,  that  lofty  thunder- 

life  the  provision  of  comfort  and  competence  jjjg  jj^^jj  . 

for  old  age      Whatever  theories  may  be  ad-  j^at  large   loud  clock  which   tolls  each 

vanced  to  the  Antrary,  parish  relief  has  been,  dreaded  hour 

now  is,  and  must  continue  to  be,  the  normal  ^h^^      ^^g  ^^^  l^^g  ^^^^  aU  ^^^^^  ^ 

provision  for  the  old  age  and  infirmity  and  ^  power  • 

the  premature  death  of  a  large  section  of  the  jj.  ^g  ^  prison  with  a  milder  name, 

community.     It  is  education  only,  and  that  -^j^jch  few  inhabit  without  dread  or  shame.'  * 

not  of  an  entirely  secular  character,  that  can  * 

work  such  a  change  on  the  mind  and  habits 

of  the  poor  as  to  make  them  generally  careful 

and  provident ;  and,   after  all,  it  is  only  a 

comparatively  small  proportion  of  them  who 

can  save  if  they  would.' 

^,                      ,           .           ,  ,                 I.  -^J^T.  VII. — The  Atonement, 

Now,  it  may  bo  conjectured  by  some  of  m,      yy        -       -      ,   r 

otir  readers  that  in  the  district  where  the  ^«  Atonement.     The    Congregatimal  Lee- 

holder  of  these  sentiments  administers  the  tureforlQib.    By  R.  W.  Dale  Birming- 

rates  they  would  be  large  in  amount,  and  out  ^^'     London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughtou. 

relief  would  far  exceed  the  relief  in  the  house,  rp^^^  theology  of  the  English  pulpit  has  under- 

The  reverse   of   this,  however,  is  the  case.  ^         ^  ^^           -  j£  ^^^^^  the  fathers 

In  the  year  ending  at  Lady-day,  1871,  the  ^J^^j^  ^^^^  ^^  j^ear  what  is  now  preached, 

out  relief  amounted  to  £2,225,  the  m-door  re-  ^hey  would  be  greatly  puzzled  and  profoundly 

hef  to  £3,726  ;  the  population  was  146,818  ;  -^^^     PreSshers,  by  no  means  few  and 

the  area,  29,000  acres ;  and  the  total  number  ^^^  between,  now  glory,  not  so  much  in  the 

of  persons  receiving  relief  exactly  one  per  ^ross  as  in  the  Cradle  of  Christ— not  so 

cent  of  the  population;  a  proportion  probably  ^^^^^  •„  ^^iQ  Redemption  as  in  the  Incama- 

without  parallel  throughout    the  kingdom.  ^j^„  ^^  ^j^^  g^„   ^f  q^^^      This  change  is 

The  secret  of  this  successful  administration  ^„^  ^  ^^^  influence  of  Schleiermacher,  who, 

IS  to  be  found  m  patient  mquiry  into  the  aboutfiity  years  ago,  adopted  a  new  starting- 

merits  of  each  case,  and  the  requirement  of  j^^  j^  theology,  and  was  the  means  of  in- 

oomplete  information  being  furnished  to  the  j^j^^^    ^     ^  reaction  against  the  rational- 

board.     Want  of  space  forbids  us  from  al-  j^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^   ^^^   infidelity,,  which   had 

ludmg  in  detail  to  the  signal  example  of  the  ^^^^  j^  ^  desolating  torrent  over  his  native 

town  of  Llberfeld  as  a  proof  of  the  value  of  ,^„^      g^^  although  the  new  theology  did 

personal  inquiry,  organi^tion,  and  clcwe  su-  ^^  ^^-^^^  ^^  ^^i^  ^^^  ^{  religion,  it  is  in 

pervision  of  all  eases  of  destitution  and  pov-  itself  scarcely  anything  else  than  a  new  and 

pety.     It  harmonizes  with  the  evidence  af-  embellished  form  of  Socinianism.     The  con- 

forded  by  Aston,  and  leads  to  the  conclu.  gpicuous  and  all-absorbing  point  in  this  sys- 

sion  that  laXj  perfunctory^  and  tU-tnformM    1 r_ 1_ 

administration,   and  not  outdoor  relief,  is  *  Crabbers 'Borough.' 
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tern  is  the  incarnation  of  God  in  Christ ;  but 
this  incarnation  means  something  very  diffe- 
rent from  what  is  commonly  understood  by 
it.     According  to  Schleierraacher  this  great 
fact  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Lord  Jesns  Christ, 
but  takes  place  in  every  good  man,  the  only 
dffference  being  one  of  degree  and  not  of 
kind.     It  is  true  that  he  speaks  of  the  Divin- 
ity of  Christ,  but  what  he  means  by  His  Di- 
vinity is  that  He  was  sinless  and  infallible. 
In  short  according  to  him,  Christ  was  a  mere 
man,  but  distinguished  from  other  men  by 
His  miraculous  origin.  His  sinless  character, 
and  perfect  intelligence.     He  not  only  di- 
lutes the  Divinity  of  Christ,  but  denies  His 
great  redemptive  act,  the  Atonement.     He 
holds  that  the  mission  of  the  great  Author 
of  our  faith  was  to  elevate  humanity  not  so 
much  by  doing  anything  for  us^  as  by  aim- 
ply  living  in  our  nature  and  originating  an 
influence,  which,  like  the  leaven  in  the  meal, 
works  and  ferments,  and  diffuses  itself  in  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  the  human  race.    He  fur- 
ther holds  that  Christ  could  not  do  what  He 
did  without  suffering — suffering,  however, 
not  of  a  penal,  but  of  a  providential  kind,  such 
as  every  good  man  must  encounter,  in  a  great- 
er or  less  degree,  while  living  in  a  corrupt  and 
sinful  world.     The  influence  of  these  views 
is  easily  recognised  in  the  modern  pulpit 
There  arc  some  conspicuous  men  who  owe 
not  a  little  of  their  reputation  for  intellect 
and  originality  to  a  more  or  less  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  great  Gennan  divine; 
while  there  are  many  more,  innocent  alike  of 
the  name  and  writings  of  their  great  master, 
who  liave  learnt  the  shibboleth  of  his  school, 
and  show  its  influence  in  what  they  preach, 
and   especially   in  what  they  omit \) reach. 
Vh  Y  Their  discourses  lack  the  old  evangelical  fla- 
^     N  vour>-    Christ  and  His  cross,  as  we  have  been 
;  accustomed  to  understand  it,  is  not  all  their 

^>  tbeme.     We    look   in   vain   for  the   *  rich 
/"  y  tatoning  blood,'  without  which  there  is  no 
V  vy^    remission.     If  refcired  to  at  all,  it  hj»s  no 
X.    /    other  value  as  set  forth  by  them  than  that 
^      of  the  Prince  of  Martyrs  or  the  Chief  of 
Philanthropists.     We  therefore  hail  with  joy 
***"         and  thankfulness  Mr.  Dale's  brilliant  and 
^       able  volume  on  the  Atonement,  which  we 
hope  will  help  to  arrest  the  downward  ten- 
dency of  the  English  pulpit,  and  bring  about 
the  restoration  of  the  '  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints.'     '  Though  this  venerable  doc- 
trine has  been  fiercely  assailed  from  age  to 
age,  yea,  though  it  has  been  cast  away  and 
trampled  upon,  by  irreverent  mockeries,  it 
has  never  yet  been  able  to  die  ;    and  w^e  be- 
lieve never  will,  for  it  has  in  it  the  power  of 
a  Divine  life.' 

The  author  has  divided  his  subject  into 
two  parts :  the  first  being  the  fact  of  Atone^ 


ment ;  the  second,  the  theory  of  the  Atone- 
ment.    This  divison  has,  at  first  view,  a  sus- 
picions look ;  for  there  are  some  who,  under 
the  pretense  of  distinguishing  between  the 
fact  and  the  theory  of  the  Atonement,  get 
rid  of  the  doctrine  altogether.     But  this,  it 
Is  needless  to  say,  is  not  the  case  kith  the 
author  of  this  book.     What  he  means  by 
the  fact  of  the  Atonement  is  the  doctrine  in 
its  more  general  form  and  expression — the 
principle  iti  which  all  the  methods  of  con- 
ceiving of  the  doctrine  agree  and  harmonise. 
That  essential  and  univeraal  principle,  as  laid 
down  in  these  lectures,  is  that  the*  death  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  a  direct  relation 
to  the  remission  of  sins,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  it  is  tl^  objective  ground  upon  which  we 
obtain  forgiveness,     liiis  is  contradictory  of 
every  view  of  the  death  of  Christ   which 
limits  ita  nature  and  value  merely  to  the  in- 
fluence it  is  fitted  to  exert  upon  the  human 
heart     It  has  an  influence  upon  God  as 
well   as    upon    man,   or,   to    put    it   more 
guardedly,  it  has  an  influence  upon  God's 
attitude   towards    man    as    well    as    upon 
man's  attitude    towards  G^.       It   is  not 
merely   the   death   of  a    martyr,   however 
glorious,    who    sealed    and    certified    with 
bis  blood  the  great  truths  which  he  taught ; 
nor  of  a  model  man,  however  exalted,  who 
came  to  show  us  how  we  ought  to  live  and 
how  we  ought  to  die  ;  nor  of  a  Divine  Being, 
however  literally  afi^med,  who,  by  sympathy 
and  ,  self-denial,  has  come  to  manifest  how 
God  loves  us,  vile  and  unworthy  though  we 
be.     It  is  all  this,  but  it  has  in  it  something 
else  above  and  beyond  all  this — something 
that  makes  it  a  ground  and  a  reason  why 
God  should  abolish  guilt  and  receive  the 
prodigal  back  to  His  family. 

Mr.  Dale's  method  of  proving  the  fact  of 
the  Atonement  does  not  consist  in  a  mere 
appeal  to  single  passages  where  the  doctrine 
is  categorically  affirmed — the  stereotyped 
method  among  English  divines — but  in  a 
more  comprehensive  use  of  the  Scriptures,  in 
which  attention  is  paid  to  the  general  coarse 
of  thought  and  tne  underlying  assumptioii 
of  the  sacred  writers — a  method  recommend- 
ed by  Schleiermacher,  although  not  exem- 
plified by  him,  except  in  a  manner  to 
be  shunned  rather  than  imitated.  This 
idea  the  author  has  carried  out  with 
great  ability  and  power,  and  the  discussion 
occupies  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  volume. 
It  is  in  our  judgment  the  most  valuable  and 
effective  part  of  the  book.  We  do  not  see 
how  it  i6  possible  to  read  the  lucid  and  co- 
gent reasonings  of  the  Lecturer,  without  ac- 
cepting the  conclusion  that  Christ  taught  and 
the  apostles  believed  the  great  fact  of  the 
Atonement. 
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The  Lecturer,  having  estahliahsd  the  fact, 
proceeds  to  constnict  a  theory  of  the  Atone- 
ment. By-  the  theory  is  meant  an  explana- 
tion of  the  reasons  why  the  death  of  Christ 
is  the  objective  ground  of  the  pardon  of  sin. 
The  author  shows  very  clearly  that,  although 
we  have  the  materials  of  a  distinct  and 
definite  theory  in  the  Scriptures,  wo  have 
not  a  categorical  and  scientific  statement  of 
the  doctrine.  Indeed,  this  is  the  case  not 
of  the  Atonement  alone,  but  of  all  the  other 
truths  of  revelation. 

We  now  ciitcr  upon  the  most  difficult,  and, 
in  some  respects,  the  least  satisfactory  part 
of  the  volume.  While  it  contains  a  great 
deal  of  what  is  fresh  and  striking  and  sound, 
there  is  a  German  air  about  some  of  it,  which 
deprives  it  of  English  clearness  a!id  palpabil- 
ity. Mr.  Dale  is  naturally  perspicacious  and 
definite  in  his  mode  of  thinking,  but  even 
he  cannot  make  the  amorphous  dreamy 
thoughts  of  mysticism  into  well-defined 
and  luminious  concepts.  With  all  his  inde- 
pendence and  self-reliance  as  a  thinker, 
which  is  beyond  all  doubt,  he  has  not  quite 
escaped  the  fog  which  rises  from  the  sea  of 
German  speculation. 

There  are  two  great  questions  which  Mr. 
Dale  discusses  at  Rome  length,  and  which  in 
.  his  view  furnish  the  links  of  connectiou  be- 
tween the  death  of  Christ  and  the  forgiveness 
of  sinful  man.  These  questions  are :  *  1st.  The 
original  relation  existing  between  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  eternal  Law  of  Right- 
eousness, of  which  sin  is  the  transgression. 
*  2nd.  The  original  relation  existing  between 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the  race  whose 
sins  needed  remission.'  Under  the  first 
head  the  author  confronts  the  questio  vexata 
of  the  origin  of  moral  distinctions.  He  very 
soon  gives  its  quietus  to  the  theory  that  the 
boundary  between  right  and  wrong  is  the 
creation  of  the  Divine  Will,  from  which 
it  receives  all  its  force  and  all  its  validity. 
Not  less  conclusively  does  he  overthrow 
the  idea,  very  generally  entertained  by 
orthodox  theologians,  that  the  moral  stand- 
ard has  its  origin  in  the  Divine  nature, 
or,  as  Dr.  Chalmers  somewhat  anthropo- 
morphically  terms  it  in  *The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Godhead,'  an  idea  which  in 
verts  the  natural  order  of  thought,  and  leaves 
the  Divine  character  in  an  undetermined 
condition.  His  own  view  is  that  the  eternal 
Law  of  Righteousness  is  co-ordinate,  or,  as 
he  calls  it,  *  identical '  with  the  Divine  Will 
and  with  the  Divine  Nature ;  and  this,  in  our 
judgment^  is  the  right  position  to  take  upon 
the  subject.  But  he  nere  starts  a  question 
which  lands  him,  in  what  seems  to  us,  a 
doubtful  conclusion.  The  question  is. 
Whether  God  Himself  is  subject  to  the  au- 


thority of  the  eternal  Law  of  Righteousness' 
even  as  we  are?  He  takes  tne  negative 
vi«w.  He  affirms  that  we  instinctively  re- 
ject it,  because  even  in  idea  nothing  can  be 
higher  than  Gt>d.  He  says  that  the  relation 
between  God  and  the  eternal  law  is  unique— 
that  it  is  a  relation  not  of  subjection  but  of 
identity.  Here  we  are  at  issue  with  the  au- 
thor, if  we  understand  him.  We  admit  that 
there  is  seemingly  something  harsh  and  ir- 
reverent in  speaking  of  Gt>d's  obligation  to 
do  or  not  to  do  certain  things,  but  this  is 
because  we  associate  with  obligation  the 
idea  of  a  person  ab  extra  who  has  power  to 
reward  and  to  punish  ;  but  if  '  obligation  ' 
is  purified  from  this  heteronomical  idea,  and 
is  made  to  express  nothing  more  than  the 
idea  of  fitness  or  propriety,  we  do  not  see 
anything  irreverent  in  ascribing  moral  obli- 
gation to  God  in  such  a  sense.  Surely  we 
are  not  guilty  of  irreverence  in  saying  that 
God  has  in  mind  the  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  that  it  would  be  wrong  if  He 
were  to  disregard  these  ideas  in  His  conduct 
towards  His  creatures.  We  are  unable  to 
see  any  disparagement  to  the  Divine  Majes- 
ty in  the  conception  that  the  standard  of 
righteousness  has  ever  existed  in  the  Divine 
mind,  and  that  this  standard  is  not  only  a 
Rule  but  a  Law  of  the  Divine  conduct. 

The  author,  having  discussed  the  subject 
of  the  Law  in  general,  takes  up  next  the 
question  of  its  penalty,  which  he  handles  in 
a  lucid  and  masterly  manner.  Here  he  in- 
vestigates the  idea  of  punishment  Upon 
this  subject  he  passes  in  review  various 
theories.  There  is  the  theory  of  correction, 
or  that  punishment  is  intended  to  reform  the 
offender.  There  is  the  theory  of  prevention, 
or  that  punishment  is  infiicted  for  the  purpose 
of  restraining  men  from  breaking  the  law. 
There  is  the  theory  of  vindication,  or  that 
pnnishment  is  meant  to  defend  the  personal 
rights  of  the  Ruler,  finally,  there  is  the 
theory  of  retribution,  or  that  punishment  is 
indicted  because  it  is  deserved.  The  latter 
is  the  theory  which  the  author  accepts.  He 
holds  that  the  fundamental  idea  of  punish- 
mbnt  is  that  of  retribution,  although  he  does 
not  hold  this  exclusively.  His  view  is  that 
sin  is  punished  for  various  reasons :  viz.,  be- 
cause it  deserves  punishment ;  then  because 
it  is  fitted  to  protect  the  welfare  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  and  finally  because  it  vindicates  the 
rights  of '  God  as  the  supreme  Ruler.  The 
essential  and  loading  idea  is  that  punish- 
ment is  an  end  in  itself — ^that  the  sinner 
is  punished  because  he  deserves  to  be  pun- 
ished. 

This  brings  the  author  face  to  face  with  a 
question  of  formidable  difficulty,  and  which 
froni  his  standpoint  is  intimately  connected 
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not  only  with  the  nature  but  with  the  possi- 
hility  of  the  Atonement.  The  question  is  whe- 
ther JQfttice  absolutely  requires  the  punish- 
ment of  the  sinner.  The  author's  conception 
of  punishment  seems  to  imply  this.  dxA  if 
justice  requires thepunishment of  the smnevy 
the  possibility  of  atonement  seems  to  be  ex- 
cluded ;  for  if  an  atonement  is  admitted  the 
sinner  is  not  punished,  but  some  one  else  who 
takes  his  place.  How  does  the  Lecturer  meet 
this  difficulty  ?  His  solution  is,  according  to 
our  conception  of  his  meaning,  that  it  is  not 
absokitely  necessary  to  punish  the  sinnery 
but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  punish  sin, 
11  is  own  language  is  as  follows  : — 

*  The  heart  of  the  whole  problem  lies  here. 
The  eternal  Law  of  liighteousness  declares 
that  sin  deserves  to  be  punished.  The  will  of 
God  is  identified  both  by  the  conscience 
and  the  religious  intuitions  of  man  with  the 
eternal  Law  of  Righteousness.  ...  The 
whole  Law,  the  authority  of  its  precepts,  the 
justice  of  its  penalties,  must  be  asserted  in 
the  Divine  acts,  or  else  the  Divine  Will 
cannot  be  perfectly  identified  with  the  eternal 
Law  of  Righteousness.  If  God  does  not  as- 
sert the  principle  that  sin  deserves  punish- 
ment by  punishing  it,  He  mu^t  assert  that 
principle  in  some  other  way.  Some  Divine 
act  is  required  which  shall  have  all  the  moral 
worth  ahd  significance  of  the  act  by  which  the 
penalties  of  sin  would  have  been  inflicted  on 
the  sinner. 

'  Tlie  Christian  Atonement  is  the  fulfilment 
of  that  necessity.  The  principle  that  suf- 
ering — suffering  of  the  most  terrible  kind — is 
the  just  desert  of  sin,  is  not  suppressed.  It 
would  have  been  adequately  asserted  had  God 
inflicted  on  man  the  penalties  of  trans- 
gression. It  is  asserted  in  a  still  grander 
form  and  by  a  Divine  act  which  in  its  aw- 
ful sublimity  and  unique  glory  infinitely 
transcends  the  mere  infliction  of  suffering 
on  those  who  have  sinned,  &c.  It  belonged 
to  Him  (i.e.,  to  God  in  the  person  of  His  Son) 
to  assert  by  His  own  act  that  suffering  is  the 
just  result  of  sin.  He  asserts  it  not  by  inflict- 
ing suffering  on  the  sinner,  but  by  enduring 
sunering  himself '  (pp.  891,  2). 

If  we  discuss  this  question  on  methaphys- 
ical  grounds  we  get  into  an  impenetrable  fOg. 
It  is  by  no  means  clear,  if  we  look  upon  it  as 
a  matter  of  rational  speculation,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  justice  b  what  Mr.  Dale  holds  it  to 
be.  When  he  lays  it  down  as  an  absolute  prin- 
ciple of  intelligence  that  the  Law  of  Right- 
eousness does  not  imperatively  require  the 
punishment  of  the  transgressor,  but  simply 
afiirms  his  desert  of  punishment,  we  feel  as 
if  he  were  running  counter  to  sometliing  not 
unlike  a  moral  instinct  of  our  nature.  The 
ordinary  idea  of  justice  is  that  God  should 
give  to  every  one  his  due — ^punishment  to 
whom  punishment  is  due,  and  reward  to 


whom  reward  is  due.  The  language  of  jus- 
tice, as  commonly  understood,  is  not,  '  The 
soul  that  sinneth  deserves  to  die  ;*  but,  *  The 
soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die.*  Besides,  the 
desert  of  punishment  on  the  part  of  the 
sinner  seems  to  imply  the  obligation  of 
punishment  on  the  part  of  the  Ruler. 
To  deserve  punishment  is  to  deserve  punisli- 
ment  from  some  one — from  Him  whose 
function  it  is  to  punish ;  and  to  deserve 
punishment  from  some  one,  is  the  same  thing 
as  saying  that  it  is  fit  or  proper  that  some 
one  should  inflict  punishment.  The  desert 
of  punishment  simply  expresses  the  congmity 
and  connection  which  exists  between  sin  and 
suffering.  And  yet  however  we  may  differ 
with  Mr.  Dale  when  looking  at  the  subject  as 
a  metaphysical  speculation,  we  must  agree 
with  him  in  the  result  at  which  he  has  ar- 
rived, viz.,  that  the  claims  of  justice  may  be 
satisfied  in  some  other  way  than  tlie  punish- 
ment of  the  sinner  himself ;  for  otherwise 
there  could  be  no  atonement  and  no  forgive- 
ness. 

Our  view  is  that  we  should,  on  this  ques- 
tion, eschew  metaphysrcs,  and  follow  the 
guidance  of  holy  Scripture.  We  there  find 
that  the  language  of  God's  Law  is,  '  The  soul 
that  sinneth  it  shall  die.'  •  Hence  it  would 
seem  necessary,  from  God's  own  declaration, 
that  the  sinner  himself  shoiild  be  punished  ; 
and' inasmuch  as  the  Law  is,  in  a  certain  sense, 
the  transcript  of  God's  own  nature,  it  seems 
that  the  Divine  justice  as  well  as  the  Divine 
veracity  requires  not  simply  the  punishment 
of  n'n,  but  of  the  sinner  himself.  But  if  this* 
be  true,  it  proves  too  much,  for  it  pcoves  the 
inadmissibility  of  atonement  and  the  irremis- 
sibility  of  sin.  This  shows  the  necessity  of 
great  care  in  dealing  with  the  question  of 
Divine  justice,  for  many,  in  their  eagemofls  to 
establish  the  necessity  of  the  Atonement, 
have  overshot  the  mark  and  involved  them- 
selves in  point-blank  contradiction;  Mr. 
Dale  has  avoided  this  extreme  by  avowing, 
on  grounds  of  reason,  as  we  understand  him, 
and  altogether  apart  from  Scripture,  that 
justice  only  requires  the  punishment  of  sin 
in  some  way,  and  not  absolutely  the  punish- 
ment of  the  sinner.  This  is  another  ex- 
treme. Not  that  we  think  him  wrong  in  the 
principle  which  he  advocates,  but  wrong  in 
the  method  by  which  he  arrives  at  it.  We 
deny  that  his  principle  is  a  principle  of  rea- 
son :  it  is  a  principle  of  revelation — a  princi- 
ple that  we  owe  in  its  definite  and  certain 
form  tQ  the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  of 
the  blessed  God. 

We  think  another  method  of  stating  the 
relation  of  justice  to  the  Atonement  is  more 
in  accordance  with  our  limited  knowledge, 
and  with  the  facts  of  the  case.     Some  of  our 
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ablest  divines  *  would  put  the  case  thus : — If 
we  had  no  source  of  knowledge  but  the  eter- 
nal Law  of  Righteousntsss,  the  only  reasona- 
ble conclusion  we  could  reach  would  be, 
that  the  punishment  of  the  offender  was  in- 
evitable, and  we  should  despairingly  ask, 
*  How  can  man  be  just  with  God  I '  Neverthe- 
less, if  assured  by  competent  authority 
that  God  had  resolved  on  the  exercise  of 
mercy,  we  should  expect  ttiore  than  a  bare 
amnesty — we  should -expect  some  extraordi- 
nary provision  to  indemnify  the  Divine  law 
and  to  manfest  the  Divine  justice ;  and, 
when  made  fully  acquainted  with  the  Chris- 
tian redemption,  we  should  feel  impressed 
with  its  adaptation  to  give  peace  to  our  con- 
science and  to  bring  glory  to  God.  This 
comes  to  the  same  thing  in  the  result  as  the 
view  of  our  author,  but  it  has  been  arrived 
at,  as  we  think,  in  a  more  legitimate  way — 

t  the  way  of  faith,  not  that  of  reason.  What- 
ever view  we  may  take  of  d  priori  specula- 
tions bearing  on  the  necessity  of  the  Atone- 
ment, one  thing  is  certain,  that  there  is  a 
want  in  the  human  mind  which  nothing  but 
the  Atonement  can  satisfy,  though  it  may  be 
a  stumbling-block  to  the  Jew  and  foolishness 
to  the  Greek.  In  the  language  of  Henry 
Ilogers :    '  It  is  adapted  to   human  nature, 

'  as  a  bitter  medicine  may  be  to  a  patient. 
Those  who  have  taken  it,  tried  its  efficacy, 
and  recovered  spiritual  health,  gladly  pro- 
claim its  value.  But,  to  those  who  have  not, 
and  will  not  tr}"  it,  it  is  an  unpalatable  po- 
tion still.' 

The  questions  of  law  and  justice  in  the 
foregoing  discussions  have  been  viewed  in 
their  gelation  to  the  Godhead  in  general,  and 
not  in  their  relation  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  But  the  Lecturer  holds  that  there  is 
a  special  and  original  relation  existing  be- 
tween Christ  and  the  eternal  Law  of  Right- 
eousness. He  has  laid  it  down  as  one  of  the 
pillars  of  his  theory  of  the  Atonement,  that 
Christ,  by  virtue  of  His  Sonship  in  the  inef- 
fable mystery  of  the  Trinity,  is  the  Repre- 
sentative of  the  Law  and  the  Guardian  of 
its  Majesty;  or,  in  Mr. .Dale's  own  words, 
the  moral  Ruler  and  the  final  Judge  of  the 
human  race.  This  he  shows  by  quoting  such 
familiar  passages  as  the  following :  *The  Fath- 
er judgcth  no  man,  but  hath  committed  all 
judgment  unto  the  Son.'  'God  hath  ap- 
pointed a  day  in  which  he  will  judge  the 
world  in  righteousness  by  that  Man  whom 
he  hath  ordained.'  '  God  hath  given  him  a 
name  which  is  above  every  name :  that 
at  the  name  of  Jesus  every  knee  should 
bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and   things  in 


♦  Vide  Dr.  Cunningham's  *  Historical  Theolo- 
gy/ vol.  ii.  p.  260. 
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faith,  and  thingSN  under  the  earth.  '  He 
must  reign  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies 
under  his  feet.'  These  passages  certain- 
ly prove  that  Christ,  by  virtue  of  the 
redemptive  arrangement,  and  on  the  ground 
of  what  He  did  and  suffered  as  the  Saviour 
of  the  world,  does  sustain  the  function  of  the 
moral  Ruler  of  the  human  race.  But  they 
certainly  do  not  prove  that  his  was  a  function 
which  origiruilly  belonged  to  Him  as  the  sec- 
ond Person  in  the  Trinity.  We  need  not,  by 
referring  to  the  context  of  the  cited  passages, 
labour  to  show  that  the  rulership  spoken  of  is 
the  Mediatorial  Rulership  of  Christ,  founded 
expressly  upon  His  Incarnation  and  Atone- 
ment. Besides,  we  are  explicitly  told  that 
this  sublime  relation  is  so  far  from  being 
original,  that  at  the  consummation  of  all 
things  it  is  destined  to  terminate.  '  ArVhen 
all  things  shall  be  subdued  unto  him,  then 
shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  subject  unto 
him  that  put  all  things  under  him,  that  God 
may  be  all  in  all.'  Is  it  not  inverting  the 
natural  order  of  things  to  convert  the  result 
of  the  Atonement  into  the  ground  and  ration- 
ale of  it  ? 

We  cannot  think  that  Mr.  Dale,  with  his 
clear  and  logical  head,  has  fallen  into  such 
a  patent  paralogism  as  this.  He  must  have 
had  something  else  in  his  mind  which  he  has 
omitted  to  state.  It  is  possible  that  he 
might  have  been  thinking  of  Christ's  present 
Rulership  as  implying  His  proper  and  su- 
preme Divinity,  and  of  Ilis  Divinity  as  im- 
plying an  original  relationship  to  the  law  in 
common  with  the  Father  and  the  Spirit ;  but 
not  in  contradistinction  from  them.  As 
God,  each  of  the  three  Persons  in  the 
Triune  Mystery  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  Su- 
preme Ruler  in  the  kingdom  of  spirits. 
The  Father  is  Ruler,  the  Son  is  Ruler, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  Ruler,  each  by  virtue 
of  His  own  Deity.  But  it  is  one  thing 
to  possess  a  homoousian  rulership— quite 
another  to  possess  a  hypostatical  rulership. 
(The  terminology  may  be  pardoned  for 
the  sake  of  brevity.)  In  the  homoousian 
sense  we  might  adOSrm  that  the  threefold 
existence  became  incarnate,  but  in  the 
hypostatical  sense  it  was  the  Son  alone 
who  became    incarnate.      Hence   if  it  be 

• 

Mr.  Dale's  object  to  ascribe  no  more  to 
Christ  than  a  homoousian  prerogative  in  re- 
lation to  government,  it  is  not  enough  for  his 
purpose,  unless  we  hold  that  we  may. with 
propriety  ascribe  the  Atonement  not  only  to 
the  Son,  but  also  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Holy 
Ghost  This  is  a  great  mystery,  the  deepest 
mystery  of  the  Divine  nature  ;  and  therefore 
it  behooves  us  that  our  words  should  be  few, 
lest  we  deserve  the  rebuke  that  *  fools  rush 
in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.' 
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According  to   the   Scripture  method  of  Church,  nnd  he  candidly  confe^cs  that  he 

representation,  the  Father  ^  ^  forth  as  the  himself  has  not  very  definite  views  on  the 

Lawgiver,  wliose  authority  has  been  dese-  subject.     He  afRrm9,ihowever,  that  in  tome 

crated,  and  the  Son  as  the  Mediator,  'who  tense  Cbribt  is  the  Head  and  Representative 

through   the  eternal  Spirit  offered  himBcIf  of  Mankind — that  this  conception  of  Him  ia 

Vfithout  spot  to  God,  to  declare  his  righteous-  wrought  into  the  very  structure  of  apostolic, 

ness   for  the  remission  of  sins.'     But   Mr.  doctrine,  that  it  has  been    insisted  on  by 

Dale  ignores  the  personal  diatinctions  in  the  Mr.  Maurice  and  his  disciples  in  this  coun- 

Oodhead,  in  bo  far  as  the  Atonement  is  con-  try,  and  since  the  days  of  Schelling  han  oc- 

cemed,  and  proceeds  upon  the  principle  of  cnpied  a  conspicuous  place  in  German  theol- 

Monarch ianism.     The  language  of  Scripture  ogy.     Dr.  Watts,  hy  the  way,  had  a  very 

is,  'The  Lord  hath  laid  upon  nim  the  iniqui-  definite  and  intelligible  theory  upon  this  snh- 

ties  of  us  all.'     The  language  of  Mr.  Dale  is,  ject.     He  held  tht^the  human  soul  of  Christ 

The  Lawgiver  punished  Himself  instead  of  existed  before  the  worid  began,  in  personal 

pnnishing  us.     It  used  to  be  one  of  the  ob-  nnion  with  his  Divine  nature,  so  that  He' 

jections  brought  against  the  Atonement,  that  was  a  theanthropic  Person  before  He  was 

it  represented  God  as  maldng  atonement  to  bom  of  the  Yi^n.     Ue  held  that  it  is  on 

Himself.     But  our  author,  instead  of  reply-  this  account  that  He-  is  called  the  tmoffe  of 

ing  to  the  objection,  adopts  it  as*  a  correct  the  invisible  God  ;  for,  as  he  contends,  the 

statement  of  the  doctrine.     For  our   own  Divine  nature  cannot  be  the  image  of  itself, 

part,  we  prefer  the   old-fashioned  method  That  term  can  only  apply  to  the  human  fac- 

which   we  have  leamt  from  the  Scriptures,  tor  in    his  complex   personality.     He  also 

It  is  more   human,    more    intelligible,   and  founds  his  theory  upon  the  fact  that  the 

quite  as  free  from   objection.      Indeed,  to  Covenant  of  Redemption  bctwist  God  the 

confess  the  tnith,  Mr.  Dale's  mode  of  repre-  Father  and  his  Son  was  made  before  tht/oan- 

sentation   on  this   subject  'confounds  our  dation  of  (A«  wor/rf— a  fact  which  seems  to 

mind  instead  of  helpingonr  idcan,  or  making  imply  '  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  who  is  most 

thom  niorc  easy  and  intelligible.'  properly  the  Mediator,  according  to  1  Tiro. 

The  next  general  topic  taken  up  by  the  it.  5,  to  be  also  prettnt  before  the  world  was 

author  with  a  view  to  a  theory  of  the  Atone-  made ;  to  bo  chosen  and  appointed  as  the  - 

meat,  is  the  relation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Redeemer  or  Reconciler  of  mankind ;  to  be 

to  the  human  race.     He  says  : —  then  ordained  the  Head  of  His  future  peo- 
ple ;  to  receive  promises,  grace,  and  bless- 

'Althougli  the  redemption  of  mankind  is  ings in  their  name :  andtoaecepttliesolemn 

spoken  of  both  by  Chnst  Himself  and  by  His  ^^^   weighty  tnist  from   the    Lnd   of  His 

apostles  as  onirinatinff  m  the  love  and  nsht-  „  ,,       . u  .  •     .     •.  ■  i      -n-  c 

num...  of  God,  till  lB»g»,«o  ol  Ih.  Kew  F"'",';  ">•«  ".  to  Uk.  <aro  of  mjlioo.  of 

Testament  seems  to  imply  that  in  some  sense  ^^uFs. 

Christ  died  in  the  name  ot  the  humv  race.  Mr.  Dale  a  view,  whatever  it  may  be. 
It  is  not  God  alone  who  has  part  in  the  great  seems  to  have  more  affinity  with  the  realist- 
mystery.  Christ  was  a  sacrifice  and  propitia-  jc  theory  of  tbe  late  Professor  Maurice,  That 
tion  for««,  though  not  hyour  own  choice  and  theory,  so  far  fts  we  are  able  to  understand 
appointment.  His  death  is  described  as  an  t^o  dreamy  thoughts  of  that  erratic  theolcffii- 
appeal  to  GmVs  mflnite  mercy  coming  from  ;  ;  '.^bstance,  as  folloW6:-That  111- 
the  human  race  itseLi,  or  from  one  who  has  a  '  .J  ,  ,  ■  ■,  .  .  .  i-  -j 
right  to  speak,  and  act,  and  suffer  as  its  Re-  """""y  "««  clironologically  prior  to  individ- 
presentative.  This  aspect  ot  the  death  of  ual  men— that  this  humanity  was  created  by 
Christ  has  no  place  in  the  partial  conception  Christ  in  His  own  imago,  and  existed  in 
of  it  which  we  have  reached  by  considering  Him  before  time  began;  so  that  Christ 
the  relation  of  Christ  to  the  eternal  Law  of  was  God  and  man   before  the  Incarnation, 


Righteonsness.  Again  ;  this  partial  concep-  a^^  ^}j^  Incarnation  was  only  the  manifest- 
lion  of  It  eaves  the  impresMon  on  the  mind  ^^j^^  ^j  ^„  ^^^^^^  j^^j^  jj^^^g  ^^^^  -^^ 
that  the  death  of  Chnst  had  somethinc  of  a  ,  ,  ■■  .  ,  .  •>,■  .  .  , 
dramatic  character,  and  that  iU  value  ifes  in  twofold  union  between  Chnst  and  our  race, 
its  dramatic  effect.  The  theory,  if  I  may  so  by  ongmal  constitution.  Ist.  Ho  is  tht- 
spcak,  seems  to  be  in  tbe  air.  If  it  can  be  natural  Representative  of  the  race.  He,  not 
shown  that  the  original  and  ideal  rela-  Adam,  is  our  original  Head.  We  are  coi- 
tion of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  the  leotively  included  in  His  original  hnmani^. 
human  race  constitutes  a  reason  why  He  W'c  are  parta  of  Him  as  the  original  and 
should  bocome  a  sacrifice  and  propitiation  for  i^g^]  „^n_     jje^^g    ,^i^t   chriat  did  and 

*"^'.!,^-'   .^'/^«?/^Vr  il,™  i^  1'  suffered,  we  did   and   suSered.     That  Mr. 

trated  in  the  preceding  lecture  will  rest  on  _,  ,     ,  '         _     ,  ^         j     .>  i-^- 

moreBolidandsecurefoundation8'(pp.401,2l.  Dale  has  a  tendency  towards  the  realiiilic 

theory  m  some  form  or   other,  is  endent 

lie  tlicn  proceeds  to  say  that  this  relation — 

has  never  yet  been  clearly  understood  by  the  "  Watt'a  Works,  vol.  vl,  p.  83& 
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from  tliu  following  passnge  of  the  Rev.  Stop- 
ford  Brooke,  which,  in  Appendix  F,  he 
qaoteB  with  approbatioo  : — 

■There  in  Christ  all  humanity  was  concen- 
trated ;  there  all  hnmonitj^nflered  and  sacri- 
ficed itself ;  there  all  humanity  reconciled 
itself  to  God :  tliere  God  aaw  all  humanity 
die  to  sin,  and  reconciled  Bimself  to  it ;  there 
all  hnmanity  conquered  death  in  a  last  itrug- 
sle  with  it ;  there  the  whole  race  united  itself 
Si  the  life  of  God,  for  Christ  was  not  only  a 
man,  He  teat  hvmaaitj/^   (p.  474). 

3nd.  Christ's  original  relation  to  mankind 
also  includes  that  Ue  is  the  natural  source 
of  our  life,  both  physical  and  apiritnal.  *  All 
things  were  made  by  him,  and  without  him 
was  not  anything  made  that  was  made.'  He 
made  us  in  his  own  image,  and  Ho  upholds 
us,  aud  nnlil  wc  sinned  He  was  tbe  foantain 
of  our  higher  life.  There  was,  it  is  alleged, 
the  same  vital  union  between  Christ  anduu- 
fallen  man  as  there  is  between  Christ  and 
believers  nnder  the  gospel  dispensation — a 
union  expliuned  by  our  Savioura  own  beau- 
tiful wordH:'!  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the 
branches :  he  thst  abidcth  in  me,  and  I  in 
him,  the  same  bringeth  forth  much  fruit : 
for  apart  from  me  ye  can  do  nothing.'  Now 
for  the  application  of  this  twofold  relation- 
ship to  the  subject  in  hand.  Tbe  fact  that 
Christ  it  oar  natural  Head  enables  Him  (Mr. 
Dale  wouM  say)  to  make  reconciliation  for 
our  iniquities,  and  this  reconciliation  unseats 
thefoantMnof  Divine  inflneaoes and  restores 
tbe  vita!  relation  which  Ho  originally  sus- 
tuned  to  us,  potentially  in  the  case  of  all 
men,  and  tKtualli/  in  the  cose  of  believers. 
We  do  not  deny  that  Christ  was  the  agent 
In  the  creation  of  man  ;  nor  do  we  deny  that 
He  was  the  model  according  to  which  man 
waa  made ;  nor  arc  we  concerned  to  deny 
that  He  was  tlie  source  of  man's  original 
righteQQsnosa ;  but  we  do  deny  the  real- 
istic idea,  whether  held  hy  Mr.  Dale  or  not, 
that  He  created  the  species  before  the  indi- 
vidual— that  Ho  united  humanity  to  Himself 
before  all  time — and  that,  as  such,  He  was 
tiM  original  Head  of  the  human  race.  We 
believe  that  when  Moses  says  that  '  God 
made  man  in  his  own  image,'  he  means  not  a 
generic  but  an  individual  creation ;  and  thai 
when  Paul  ^aya,  '  The  first  man  Adam  wat 
made  a  Jiving  soul ;  the  last  Adam  was  niadi 
a  quickening  spirit  Howbeit  that  was  not 
first  which  is  spiritual,  but  that  whicl: 
is  natural;  and  afterward  that  which  it 
spiritual ' — his  meaning  is  that  Adam,  anc 
not  Christ,  was  the  original  head  of  th( 
human  family.  There  are  other  expres 
sions  in  conflict  with  the  view  that  Chrisi 
was  the  original  Head  of  the  race  — 
such  as  '  The  Word  was  made  flesh' — *  Hi 


vaa  made  in  the  likeness  of  men'  wliich  im- 
ily  that  Ue  became  vkat  He  wu  Ttot  before 
n  any  sense  of  the  word — that  is  to  say,  a 
mm  an  being. 

AH  admit  that  the  Atonement  to  be  valid 
mplies  some  sort  of  union  between  the  Sub- 
lUtnto  and  tbe  atnner.  Tbe  following  quo- 
ation  from  a  work  entitled  'Primeval  Man 
[Jnveiled,'  contains  the  view   of  an    able 

'  Bat  the  Scriptures  do  not  represent  the 
ifficacy  of  the  Atonement  as  a  mere  subatitu- 
:ion,  although  Jn  our  theological  syatems  the 
idea  of  BnbMttution  is  generally  plscod  in  the 
[oregronnd.  In  Scripture  the  grand  idea 
presented  is  not  so  much  substitution  as 
iinion ;  and  for  every  passa^  in  which  subeti- 
tation  is  presented  as  the  theory  of  salvation, 
there  are  ten  which  represent  it  under  the 
idea  of  a  union.  In  fact,  without  union  there 
sould  bo  no  substitution  according  to  law. 

'  There  is  a  story  told  of  a  lady  who  was 


nothing  that  could  by  possibility  save  her 
life,  they  replied  thai  she  wasdyin^  for  want 
at  blood,  but  if  that  could  be  supplied,  it  was 
pos^ble  that  she  might  live.  The  husband 
m  a  moment  bared  his  arm,  and  bade  them 
take  from  his  veins  whatever  quantity  was 
necessary  for  the  purpose.  We  are  told  that 
the  communication  was  formed,  the  blood  was 
transfused  from  the  strong  body  of  the  hus- 
band, and  made  to  flow  gently  into  the  reins 
of  his  wife.  The  consequence  was  that  she 
revived  and  lived.  Here  there  was  no  miracle 
—no  violation  of  the  physical  laws.  The  lady 
would  have  died  but  for  the  transfusion,  and, 
in  that  case,  the  laws  of  nature  wonld  have 
been  sstiafled  ;  but  these  laws  were  equally 
satisfied  when  the  blood  fiowed  into  her  body, 
and  she  revived. 

'  In  this  incident  we  tiave  an  illustration  of 
the  mode  of  salvation  by  Christ,  in  which  the 
law  is  satisfied  and  the  sinner  saved.  There 
is,  indeed,  in  the  Atonement  a  mbUiiutitni, 
because,  in  reality,  the  just  suffers  forthe  un- 
just, and  the  innocent  Jesus  becomes  the  sub- 
stitute of  the  guilty  sinner.  But  there  must 
be  more  than  substitution ;  there  must  also  be 
union ;  for  without  union  there  could  l>e  no 
substitution  according  to  law.  In  the  case  of 
the  lady,  union  without  substitution  would 
have  been  useless,  because  the  mere  forming 
of  tbe  commnnicatioii  without  the  tranfusion 
of  the  blood  would  not  have  been  enough  ; 
the  husband  must  be  weakened  thst  the  wife 
might  be  strengthened,  and  the  blood  which 
was  gained  by  the  one  must  be  lost  by  the 
other.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  substitu- 
tion without  union  would  have  beien  equally 
impossible,  because  the  death  of  the  husband 
would  have  been  as  contrary  to  law  as  the  re- 
cowy  of  the  wife,  unless  the  transfusion  had 
taken  place  by  means  of  the  union. 

'  The  objection  which  has  been  raised  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  as  opposed  to  our 
instinctive  sense  of  justice,  is  founded  on  the 
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misappreliension  of  its  Dotnre  ;  and  the  mo-  redeemed  sinner  are  treated  otherwise  than 
ment  we  introduce  the  idea  of  union,  the  ob-  they  deserve,  but  how  it  cornea  to  pass  that 
jection  ceases  to  have  force.  In  so  far  aa  tliere  the  unmerited  safferings  of  the  one  axe 
is  no  union  tliere  can  be  no  substitution  accord-  deemed,  in  the  judgment  of  Ood,  a  sulScient 
ing  to  law,  or  consistent  with  justice  ;  and  if  ^und  tor  the  bestowal  of  unmerited  blesa- 
Ibe  Scripture  hod  represented  the  Atonement  uirb — in  other  words,  for  the  application  ol 
aa  a  substitution  witliout  union,  it  might  not  redemption  to  them  1  Where  this  is  the 
have  been  very  easy  to  reply  to  the  objection,  question,  the  union  of  believers  with  Christis 
Bat  Scripture  does  not  represent  the  gospel  a  most  relevant  consideration  to  be  taken  into 
03  a  substitution  without  union :  there  is  the  account.  That  which  we  are  looking  for 
union  ;  and  unless  it  can  be  sliown  that  the  is  tome  hond  oj  eoMtection  between  the  Re- 
union is  not  BucU  as  to  satisfy  law— that  is  to  deemer  and  those  whom  He  redeems,  which 
say,  unless  it  con  be  shown  that  the  anion  is  may  help  us  to  apprehend  on  what  principle 
not  a  real  and  personal,  but  only  a  theoretical  it  is  that  His  obedience  unto  death  should  be 
and  ideal  union — the  objection  cannot  be  held  applicable  for  their  advantage.  And  surely 
to  have  any  force.  Now  the  Scripture  as-  we  have  made  a  considerable  approximation 
serts  that  the  union  between  the  Savioar  and  towards  discovering  the  desideratum,  when 
the  saved  is  not  only  a  real  and  personal  we  find  that  believers  are  represented  in  the 
union,  but  a  union  eo  complete  that  it  is  de-  Word  of  God  aa  intimately  and  vitally  united 
scribed  not  as  being  a  vnion  so  much  as  a  to  the  Saviour.' 

unity.  Theunttywhicheusts  between  Christ  m,..  .  „  „„,„„.  ■„„„,„  .(„  i-  i„.  .i,„ 
and  His  peopled  spoken  of  in  the  most  abso-  ^.Thia  la  a  patent  ynwrodo  <i<nrA.,  for  the 
lute  terms.  He  is  the  Vine,  they  are  the  '■'""g  ^  ^^  accounted  for  is  the  oftl«ftw  re- 
branches ;  He  is  the  Head,  they  are  the  mem-  demption  accomplished  on  the  cross,  and  not 
bers  of  His  body,  of  His  flesh,  and  of  His  the  tvbjeelive  redemption  experienced  in  t)ie 
bones;  they  are  one  with  Him,  He  being  in  heart.  The  application  of  redemption  im- 
them  and  they  in  Him.  Such  references  pljes  the  enistonce  of  a  redemption  that  could 
might  be  muluplied  tjwany  extent,  because  ^^  applied.     The  union  between   believers 

^o^tSf  "i^^riht^rthrnaTurfrhl  -"  ^^-'  [^  -^  .-«"7  ^"'  -'<»"'^- 

Atonement,  and  it  this  union  be  real  and  per-  P«  P"P«^  ^^"C^  ^nng  water  to  our  houses 

sonal  and  not  merely  legal  and  metaphoncal,  "<*  "*•'  onginato  the  supply  of  water  in  the 

the  death  of  Christ  must  necessarily  be  a  reservoir — they  simply  convey  the  water  if 

complete  satisfaction  to  justice,  not  in  theory  there  be  any  to  convey.     The  mystical  union 

only,  bntin  fact.    When  the  Headwas  cmci-  of  believers  with  their  Head  explains  how 

fied  the  members  must  be  reckoned  as  having  they  receive  the  benefits  of  the  Atonement, 

died;  whentheHead  rose  from  the  dead,  the  ^„t  ^  j^  „„t   ^     |^„  ^ow  or  why  the 

members  cnnld  DO lonirer  be  beldaspnfioiieii:  .^   .      „    .        ',.,     ,,    ,              '    . 

«id  wbenChriB  uce'ded  to  beayen,  everv  ™m«nl.«i  «n«enng.  of  the  IWeomcp  .cqmre 

member  of  His  body  wsa  entitled  to  regard  it  *"  atoning  valne  or  Bignificancc  and  become 

aa  bis  bome.     If  the  Head  be  in  heaven,  the  a  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for  onre 

members  ma^fora  time  be  on  earth  ;  but  the;  only,  bat  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world, 

cannot  remain  there,  far  lees  can  they  ever  be  "the  union  wliich  is  implied  in  tiie  aubati- 

in  heil,  tntion  of  Christ  must  be  anterior  to  the  snb- 

Such  is  another  view  of  the  nniou  which  Mi;"'""  ""«v,''°',  '1"  ".y"™)  ""ion  »' 

ia  eonaidered  necessary  to  the  eiistonce  of  Mievers  with  Him  is  po«>rartoit,"ol  only 

the  Christian  Atonement.     Wo  admit  and  '"  "'"  ""i"  °'  """^  ^'  '"  '■"  ""f  »' 

rejoice  i"    the    union    diseribed    between  «»»,»»'■    It  therefore  avail,  nothing  to  bnng 

Clirist  and  His  people,  and  our  heart  has  m  the  doctrine  of  election,  and  to  say  tBat  the 

been  touched  and  moved  by  the  earnest  and  »"'™  '"  I""''""  »•"  predetcmiiued  before 

forcible  exhibition  of  it  in  the  eloquent  cita-  the  foundation  of  the  world,  and  waa  a  fiiet 

tlon  iu.t  given ;  but  we  fail  to  perceive  its  !"  ™  """"  """'^  ^"''^  "  '■  "'""Uy  "^l- 

applicalion   to   the  point  in  huid.     It  ac-  '""^  ">  'J»  ?«;  »'  believers.     The  mMW- 

counts    tor   the    subjective  effect  of    the  ""of 'be  Saviour,  as  well  as  the  eon««riio» 

Atonement,    but    not     for    the    objective  Mlbo  sinner  waa  a  fact  in  the  Dmno  Mind 

validity    of   the  Atonement,      It    answen  J"'""  """'  "e""-     »«""'  ""''"g  "  t" 

the  question  why  we  become  partakers  of  7  P«"<*n>'i"g  mw  'he  Divine  purposes,  for 

the  benefits  of  the  Atonement,  but  it  does  '""  <i"*»''°"  "*.  'hich  of  the  two  things  is 

not  answer  the  question  why  the  death  of  °"' '»  ™  "^"  "'  'bought,  m  their  necea- 

Cbrist,  any  more  than  tho  death  of  other  "J"?  '''•'«'."  '»  »"•  ■"«'!>•'•      K  "  «!•" 

beings,  constitutes  the  atonement  for  our  liat  the  union  referred  to  is  founded  upon 

gjji^  the  Atonement,  and  not  the  Atonement  on 

Dr.  Crawford,  in  his  able  and  elab^te  the  union.    Ttie  Atonement  is  the  cause  and 

work  on  the  Atonement,  contends  that—  the  union  the  effect,  which  even  Dr.  Craw- 
ford virtually  admits  when  ho  aaya  that  the 

'  The  difficulty  to  be  solved  Is  not  how  it  unpetration  of  redemption  tteurti  the  appli- 

comes  to  pass  that  both  the  Saviour  and  the  cation  of  it.' 
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The  view  combated  is  liable  to  another  ob-  *  It  CMinot  be  said,  however,  that  the  Sa- 

jeetion — a  serious  one  from  our  standpoint  viour's  incarnation  furnishes  a  complete  and 

It  is,  that  it  necessarily  limits  the  extent  of  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  efficacy  of  His 

he  Atonement.     If  there  be  no  expiation  of  '^^^P^^,  ^°^  ±    t?  m.l^Sn  h?  ^^J^ 

...     ..1      .           1       J                1       •       1  mission  of  our  sms.    It  may  inaeed  be  viewed 

guilt  wiUiout  a  real  and  personal  union  be-  ^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^  indispensable  requisite 

tween  the  substitute  and  the  offender,  then  to  that  efficacy,  by  making  Him  to  be  in  such 

there  is  no  sacrifice  for  sin  except  for  a  limit-  a  sense  akin  to  us,  that  the  sufferings  He  en- 

ed  number  of  the  human  race,  viz.,  those  who  dured,  and  the  obedience  He  rendered,  were 

shall  actually  be  brought  to  believe  in  Christ  the  %ame  in  kind  with  those  which  are  required 

We  believe  that  Christ,    *  by  the  grace  of  o^  ^s-    ^^^  '^^  ^^^^  ^o^  ^  identify  him  as  a 

God,  tasted  death  for  evervman,'  'that  he  ^^""^^5^  .^^f^,  S^^K.?"^^^  "^^^^    ^%  ^^: 

'  1. ir  „  ,^ ^  •.     II  .   ^    1  au  *.  deemed,  that  all  He  did  and  all  He  suffered 

gave  himself  a  ransom   for  all,    and  that  ^^ay  be  properly  and  righteously  considered 

no     mortal     has     a     just     pretence     to  ^s  done  and  suffered  by  them,  irrespective  of 

pensh  m  despair.                            •  anything  that  brings  them  as  individual  and 

It  now  remains  that  we  should  give  our  own  personal  agents  into  union    or  communion 

view  of  the  relation  of  Christ  to  mankind,  with  Him.'* 

which  qualifies  Him  to  be  their  Representa-  i^  geems  to  us  that  there  is  here  a  demand 

tive  m  the  great  work  of  redemption.     That  for  a  relation  so  intimate  and  complete  be- 

relation  we  consider  to  be  His  ajj*ttm/>^ion  of  ^ween  the  Redeemer  and  the  redeemed,  that 

Tl^^J^l^L  ^1   t^^t^lT^T  -^.^^  vi^°?'  nothing  short  of  absolute  identity  can  satisfy 

consider  that 

by  the  Son  of 

became  our  kinsman,  our  brother,  our  elder  Q^a  on  the  cross  was  done  and  suffered  by 

brother.     He  not  only  became  a  man,  but  ^g^     xj^j^  ^an  never  be  literally  and  really 

the  man,  and  therefore  had  a  more  intimate  true  except  upon  the  assumption  that  there 

relation  to  the  human  race  than  any   other  jg  ^^  distinction  between  the  Saviour  and 

member  of  the  great  family.     He  is  the  pat-  the  sinner— that  in  fact  the  one  is  the  other, 

tern  man,  m   whom   the  complete  idea  of  ^^t  we  can  never  believe  this  paradox  un- 

Lumanity  is  projected  mCo  time  and  space,  i^^^  with  Hegel,  we  are  able  to  soar  into  the 

Hence  •  His  mduiduality  is  related  to  that  empyrean  far  above  the  laws  of  ordinary  log- 


who  pre-eminently  exhibit  the  mental  and  g^a)!  ^^  then  accept  the  realistic  view  of 
moral  characteristics  of  the  nations  to  which  Christ,  in  order  to  make  the  apostle's  state- 
they  belong.  History  records  the  names  of  ^^^^  Hterallv  true,  viz.,  *  That  if  one  died 
many  such  representative  personages.  Christ  f^^  all,  then  all  died '  ?  This  seems  to  us  like 
upon  far  higher  and  truer  grounds  is  the  going  from  Scylla  to  Charybdis ;  for  to  say 
representetive  of  all  mankind,  for  He  pes-  that  the  humanity  of  Christ  includes  all  the 
sessed  our  nature  in  its  most  comprehensive  individuals  of  the  human  race  is  quite  as 
and  consummate  form.  He  was  neither  confounding  to  the  intellect  as  to  say 
Greek  nor  Jew,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond,  that  Christ  and  the  human  race  are  liter- 
or  free ;  but  he  was  humanity  m  its  most  ally  and  reciprocally  identical.  We  re- 
unrestricted,  enlarged,  and  ideal  manifesto-  ject  it,  however,  not  because  of  its  in- 
tion.  *  He  was  the  chief  among  ten  thou-  Y^Q^Qni  difficulty,  but  because  of  its  purely 
sand,  the  altogether  lovely.'  So  that,  on  gratuitous  and  speculative  character,  having 
the  ground  of  His  humanity  alone,  none  else  no  foundation  whj^tever  but  in  the  vain  im- 
could  have  been  chosen  with  equal  propriety  agination  that  would  be  wise  above  what  is 
to  be  the  new  Head  of  the  human  race,  written. 

Bui  He  is  more  than  man.     He  is  God  as  Nor  do  we  think   that  the  fact  of  the 

well  as  man  in  one  mysterious  Person,  and  mystical  union  of  Christ  and  His  people 

thus  He  is  quaUfied  not  only  to  represent  the  (held  by  Dr.  Crawford,  as  well  as  by  many 

human  race,  but  to  do  so  in  such  a  manner  of  the  older  divines,  to  be  a  satisfactory  ex- 

as  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to  pUnation  of  the  atoning  efficacy  of  the  death 

restore  man  to  his  original  intercourse  with  of  Christ)  at  all  me^tsthe  objection  of  those 

^^*  who  are  violently  opposed  to  the  idea  of  im- 

Mr.  Dale  is  not  alone  amongst  orthodox  di-  putation.      If  it  be  alleged  that  believers 

vines  in  challenging  the  Incarnation  as  an  ade-  are  regarded  by  God  as  if  they  had  lived  the 

quate   explanation   of   the   efficacy   of   the  ijfe  of  Christ,  and  died  the  death  of  Christ, 

death  of  Christ     Dr.  Crawford  makes  use    . — . — 

of  the  following  language  : —  «  Crawford  on  the  Atonement,  p.  444. 
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upon  the  ground  of  Iheir  spiritual  union 
with  Him,  the  adversary  will  reply,  they 
did  not  live  His  life  nor  die  his  death,  and 
therefore  why  should  they  be  considered  as 
having  done  and  suffered  what  they  have 
not  done  and  suffered.  Let  us  have  done 
with  nisi  prius.  Away  with  all  technical 
fictions,  and  let  us  have  nothing  but  realities 
in  the  domain  of  religion.  All  that  can  be 
said  by  Dr.  Cravrford  by  way  of  rejoin- 
der, as  we  suppose,  is  that  the  union  of  be- 
lievers with  Christ  makes  it  a  fit  and  proper 
thing  that  He  should  be  dealt  with  as  if  He 
had  been  a  sinner,  and  that  His  people 
should  be  dealt  with  as  if  they  had  been 
righteous.  *  Ho  who  knew  no  sin  was  made 
sin  for  us,  that  we  might  be  made  the  right- 
eousness of  God  in  him.'  We  have  already 
stated  our  objection  to  making  the  mystical 
union  the  ground  of  the  Atonement  It  is  re- 
versing the  natural  order  of  things,  and  mak- 
ing the  effect  to  change  places  with  the  cause. 
We  believe  with  Dr.  Crawford  that  faith  has 
to  do  with  the  imputation  of  righteousness  to 
us,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  our  faith  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  imputation  of  sin  to 
Cbrist.  We  hold  that  the  Incarnation  qual- 
ified Him  to  bo  the  Representative  of  the  hu- 
man race,  and  His  own  voluntary  offer  to  take 
their  place,  and  the  acceptance  of  Him  by 
the  Father,  actually  made  Him  their  Repre- 
sentative and  Redeemer.  What  He  did  and 
suffered  was  in  the  name  and  in  the  room  of 
fallen  man.  It  may  be  objected  that  He  was 
not  appointed  by  the  race  for  whom  He  act- 
ed. But  parents  often  represent  children 
for  their  benefit  without  their  consent.  Be- 
sides, the  first  Adam  represented  his  poste- 
rity without  their  consent,  to  their  terrible  in- 
jury. If  so,  why  may  not  the  second  Adam 
assume  a  similar  function,  without  their  con- 
sent, to  their  unspeakable  advantage  ?  *  As  by 
the  offence  of  one,  judgement  came  upon  all 
men  to  condemnation  ;  even  so  by  the  right- 
eousness of  one  the  free  gift  came  upon  all 
men  unto  justification  of  life.' 

The  most  serious  objection  to  the  view  wc 
have  taken,  viz.,  that  the  assumption  of  our 
nature  furnishes  the  explanation  of  the  death 
of  Christ  for  our  redemption,  is,  either  that 
it  implies  the  ultimate  salvation  of  all  men 
without  exception,  or  that  it  has  done  no 
more  than  to  make  the  salvation  of  men  a  m>ere 
possibility.  We  take  an  intermediate  view. 
We  do  not  believj^  that  the  effect  of  the 
Atonement  will  be  to  secure  the  salvation  of 
the  whole  world,  ncf  do  we  believe  that  the 
effect  of  the  Atonement  is  reduced  to  the 
bare  possibility  of  salvation.  We  do  not  see 
that  the  universality  of  the  Atonement  need 
dilute  the  nature^  or  impair  the  proximate 


effect^  of  it  We  hold  that  the  immediate 
effect  of  the  Atonement  was  not  redempti- 
bility,  but  redemption.  *  We  are  justified 
by  his  grace,  through  the  redemption 
that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.'  *In  whom  we 
*have  redemption  through  his  blood,  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  according  to  the  riches 
of  his  grace.'  *By  his  own  blood  he 
obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us.'  There 
is  a  difference  between  objective  and  sub- 
jective redemption.  For  example,  a  philan- 
throphist  purchases  the  liberty  of  a  slave. 
He  is  objectively  redeemed  as  soon  as  the 
price  is  paid,  but  he  is  not  subjectively  re- 
deemed until  he  is  actually  set  at  liberty.  We 
may  be  objectively  redeemed  without  ever 
being  subjectively  redeemed.  The  objec- 
tive redemption  depends  upon  the  atonement 
of  Christ,  but  subjective  redemption  depends 
upon  OUT  faith  in  Christ  Faith  does  not 
impetrate  redemption,  but  simply  appropri- 
ates redemption.  '  Faith  does  not  make  the 
fact  of  our  redemption,  but  rests  upon  it  as 
previously  existing  ;  and  that  without  the 
previous  existence  of  it,  our  faith  would  be 
unmeaning  and  false.'  Upon  any  other 
hypothesis  faith  becomes  a  ground^  and  not 
a  mere  instrument  (>i  salvation  ;  2k proper  con- 
dition^ and  not  a  mere  appropriation  of  eter- 
nal life.  In  the  quahit  language  of  one  writer 
it  makes  our  faith  into  a  Jesus,  It  turns  the 
eye  inward  upon  something  of  our  own,  in- 
stead of  fixing  its  steadfast  gaze  upon  the 
great  redemptive  work  of  the  Son  of  God. 
All  our  favourite  hymns  proceed  upon  the 
objective  view  of  redemption  and  the  recep- 
tive view  of  faith.  Take  the  following  ex- 
amples : — 

*  In  my  hand  no  price  I  bring, 
Simply  to  Thy  cross  I  cling. ' 

*  The  best  obedience  of  my  hands 

Dares  not  appear  before  Thy  throne ; 
But  faith  can  answer  Thy  demands, 
By  pleading  what  my  Lord  has  done. ' 

All  our  best  hymns  are  objective  in  their 
character,  and  lead  our  minds  away  from 
ourselves  to  what  Christ  has  done  for  us,  and 
thus  frequently  fill  our  minds  with  peace  and 
joy  without  the  help  of  a  laborious  and 
fruitless  introspection.  Was  not  this  the 
meaning  of  the  Reformers  when  they  affirm- 
ed that  assurance  was  of  the  essence  offaith!^^ 
They  did  not  mean  by  it  the  assurance  that 
we  are  Christians,  but  that  Christ  had  expi- 
ated our  guilt  and  that  God  was  propitioas 
to  us.  Nor,  with  this  limitation,  did  they 
mean  that  the  Christian  was  free  from 
doubts ;  but  only  that,  when  their  faith  was 
in  exercise,  they  trusted  in  Christ  and  were 
not  afraid.     There  is  gpreat  confusion  in  the 
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minds  of  modern  divines  upon  this  snbject  tion    is 
They  do  cot  Boem  to  know  that  auiiruict 

ha»  three  meanings  :  one,  that  which  identj.  -^^  ^^  po«naded  that  the  pnpil  has  lost  a 

fiM  It  with  faith,  Bad  «  founded  npon  a  di  j  deal  of  lU  power  through  the  neglect 

rect  view  of  the  redempUon  which  w  in  Chrwl  ^^  imperfect  statement  of  thia  doctrine  ;  for 

Jesaa ;  another    that  which  result*  from  «  „,,at  .fi^^  3,1  j^es  it  mean  but  a  simple  and 

process  of  self-exanunatwn,  «nd  whose  ob  ji^^t  (^^  ;„  q^  „  „„  reconciled  Father, 

jcct  18  our  own    Christian  character ;  the  through  the  alonement  of  His  Son.     Wher- 

tliirdis  a  Bupornfttural_  attestation    of    oui  evorthecrossof  Christ  has  been  held  up  as  the 

adoption,  the  Sp.nt  hearing  witness  with  oui  immediate  ground  of  assurance,  the  instant 

spint  that  we  are  the  children  of  God.     This  ^^^^^  ^f  ^  ^here  has  been  a  stir  amongst 

latter  view  is  held  by  the  Wesleyans,  who  j,,g  j      ^ones,  there  has  been  a  flocking  to 

affirm  that  it  is  the  common  privilege  of  all  t^o  standard  of  the  Cross.     Does  not  this 

who  are  bom  again.     There  are  others,  John  account  for  the  sncoeas  of  Wesley  and  WMte- 

Howo  for  example  who  hold  the  supernatu-  g^i^  ^^^  ^f  jj^^j^^  t,,g  American  evangelist, 

ral  assurance,  but  lunit  it  to  a  select  and  fa-  „i,„^  f^nitful  labours  are  still  fresh  in  the 

Toured   few,    who   have   it  as  the    reward  memory  of  us.     jiany  are  afraid  tliat  such 

of  eminent   piety.      TiVith   regard  to    the  ^  easy  method  of  assurance— such  a  free 

first,  or  objective  assurance.  Sir  W.  Hamil-  method  of  justification— will  lead  to  Antino- 

ton  maintains  that  it  is  essent^l  to  the  Re-  mianism.     Such  was  the  objection  of  many 

formers  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith ;  («  the  preaching  of  Paul,  the  great  Gon- 

for  faith  deprived  of  itfl  appropnative  char  (ile  apostle,  but  the  objection  is  perfectly 

actcr  IS  converted  into  a  work.     He  quotas  groundless.     On  this  subject  we  cannot  ro- 

Luther  as  saying  that '  he  who  hath  not  as-  gj^t  the  temptation  of  quoting  the  crushing 

aurance  spews  faith  out ;     and  Melancthon,  „_]„  ^f  tjj^  i^j^  jy^  -tVillUm  Anderson,  of 

that '  assurance  is  the  discriminating  line  of  giggmjw  :— 
Christianity  from  heathenism.'     Sir  William 

winds  up  his  views  on  this  subject  in  the  fol-  '  I  read  in  books,  and  thej;  tell  me  in  con- 

lowiog  passage  : versation,  that  there  once  existed  a  species  of 

B  f            ■  mankind  who  seemed  to  enjoy  undoubting 

'  This  dc^raa,  with  its  fortune  past  and  confidence  in  God's  love,  as  secured  for  them 

present,  affords  indeed  a  series  of  the  most  by  the  work  of  Christ,  who  were  jet  selfish, 

tfurtoui  eontrtuU.     For  it  is  curious  that  this  fnndulent,  sensual,  and  extensively  immoral 

cardinal  point  of  Luther's  doctrine  should,     jn  their    conduct I,    for    one, 

witliont  exception,  have  been  constituted  into  know  not,  and  never  knew  such  men.     Those 

the  fundamental  principle  of  all  the  Churches  tbat  I  know,  of  whom  I  am  persuaded  that 

of  the  Reformation,  and  as  their  common  and  they  have  an  abiding,  joyous  trust  in  God's 

uncatholic  doctrine  have  been  explicitly  con-  paternal  love,    are  all  as  obedient  as  they 

demned   at  Trent.     Again,  it  is  curious  that  are   confiding   (I  would  that   some   were   as 

this  common  and  diflerential  doctrine   of  the  confiding  as  they  are  obedient) ;  and  there  is 

Churches  of  the  Ketormation  should  now  be  no  preaching,  I  am  persuaded,  which  makes 

abandoned   virtually  in,   or   formally  by,  all  guch  a  waste  of  words  as  that  which  exerts 

these  Churches  themselves.     Again,  it  is  curi-  jtaeif  in  the  exposure  and  rebuke  of  the  man 

ous  that  Protestants  should  now  generally  who  indulges  an  Antinomian  confidence.     It 

profess    the    counter    doctrine,  asserted    at  ig  a  mere  beating  of  the  air— there  is  no  one 

Trent  in  condemnation  of  their  peculiar  prin-  to  represent  the  character.     It  is  not  only  a 

ciple.  .  .  .  Finally,  it  is  cnrious  that,  though  moral^  it  is  a  kind  of  physical,  impossibility, 

now  fully  developed,  this  central  approxtma-  that  a  soul  which  has   "  entered  into    the 

tion  of  Protestantism  to  Catholicity  should  holiest  by  the  blood  of  Jesus,"  to  hold  filial 

not,  as  far  as  I  know,  have  been  sigalised  by  intercourse  with  the  Father  of  spirits,  should 

any  theologian,  Protestant  or  Catholic;  whilst  fail   of  being   transformed   into   the   Divine 

the  Protestant  symbol  {Fidat  tola  juitifmt —  moral  likeness.'! 

Faith  alone  justifies),  though  now  eviscerated  .,    .       ,             ,    ,     ,     ,.               ■       ■ 

of  its  real  import,  and  only  manifesting  an  Having  discussed  the  leading  questions  in- 

nnimportant  difference  of  expression,  is  still ?— ■ — — — "— " 

supposed  to   mark  the  discrimination  of  the  •  Sir  W.  Hamilton's '  Discasslons  on  Philoso- 

two  religious  denominations.    For  both  agree  phy,' ic,,  p.  50fl,     We  do  not  lorgret  the  able 

that  the  three  heavenly  virtues  must  M  con-  wticle  of  Dr.  Cunnlngliam,  in  reply  to  Hamil- 

cor  to  salvation ;  and  they  only  diSer  whether  1?°.   ">  the  '  British   nud  Foreign  Evangelical 

fwth,«a»prd,doe8ordocsnotinvolvehope  R«vew'  October,  185G.     But  wb   adhere   sub- 

and   charity.      This   misprision  wonid   ha^  sUntiallv  to  the  views  ofHam.lton^although 

1                 •J^Lit    .1.            ^   r,  1   ■          1  some   01  his  statements  reouire   modincation 

been   avoided   had   Luther  and  Calvm  only  ^^   ^^^^^^  ^   question  whether    the    greai 

said,  FKfa«a*)fa^.(|AvI^;-A88urance  alone  g^tch  divine  hacl  a  clear  idea  ot   what   was 

jnstifies ;  for  on  their  doctnne  assurance  was  ^eant  by  the  doctrine  •  lliat  faith  is  of  the  na- 

convertible  with  true  faith,  and  true  faith im-  lure  of  assurance.'    Dr.  Chalmers  had  afar bei. 

plied  the   other  Christian  g^races.     But  this  Cer  Idea  of  this. 

primary  and  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  Reforms-  j  '^Filial  Honour  of  Ood,'  pp.  12,  13. 
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volved  in  a  theory  of  the  Atonement,  we 
come  now  to  the  theory  itself — the  theory 
as  constnicted  by  the  author  whose  book  is 
under  review.  While  the  theory  under  con- 
sideration, in  one  important  respect,  keeps 
within  the  strict  lines  of  orthodoxy- — ^in  fact, 
more  so  than  the  volume  in  the  old  Congre- 
gational Series  on  the  same  subject — ^yet  it 
contains  some  things  hard  to  be  understood, 
and  harder  still  to  be  received  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Atonement.  The  general 
outlines  of  the  theory  are  contained  in  the 

four  following  propositions  : —  J 

• 

*  1.  The  death  of  Christ  is  the  objective 
ground  on  which  the  sins  of  men  are  remitted, 
because  it  was  an  act  ot  submission  to  the 
righteous  authority  of  the  law  by  which  the 
human  race  was  condemned,  &c. ;  and  because, 
in  consequence  of  the  relation  between  Him 
and  us — His  life  being  our  own — His  submis- 
sion is  the  expression  of  ours,  and  carries  ours 
with  it,  &c.  This  submission  was  made  for 
us,  on  our  behalf,  in  our  name.  But  we  have 
a  part  in  it.  In  a  real,  and  not  merely  a  tech- 
nical sense,  the  act  is  ours '  (pp.  430,  1).   ^^^• 

This  means,  in  brief,  that  the  death  of 
Christ  is  the  ground  of  pardon,  because  it  is 
a  real  expression  of  our  submission  to  the 
outraged  authority  of  the  Divine  Law.  But 
how  can  it  be  called  a  real  expression  of 
ours,  if  wd  were  not  present  to  give  our 
assent  and  consent  to  the  sublime  self- 
surrender  of  the  Son  of  God  ?  Is  it  because 
it  was  predetermined  in  the  Divine  mind 
that  we  should  be  brought  into  spiritual 
union  with  Him,  and  hence  to  give  our 
heart  J  response  to  what  He  did  in  our  name 
on  the  cross  ?  In  addition  to  the  objection 
already  made,  that  this  is  transposing  the 
order  of  cause  and  effect,  and  making  what 
seems  to  us  to  be  the  result  of  the  Atone- 
ment into  its  rationale  or  antecedent 
ground,  it  is  liable  to  the  further  objection 
that,  viewed  in  relation  to  Mr.  Dale's  stand- 
point, it  is  an  ignoratio  tlenchi,  Mr.  Dale 
has  elaborately  sought  to  show  that  there  is 
an  aboriginal  relationship  between  Christ 
and  mankind,  and  therefore  we  should  natu- 
rally expect  that  this  aboriginal  relationship 
would  be  constituted  into  one  of  the  grounds 
of  the  Atonement.  But  what  do  we  find  ? 
Why,  that  he  altogether  t^narw  the  relation- 
ship which  he  labored  so  earnestly  to  prove, 
and  substitutes  for  it  another  relationship, 
which  only  comes  into  existence  after  the 
decease  accomplished  at  Jerusalem,  when 
men  from  age  to  age  are  converted  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  This  is  not  all. 
The  relationship  on  which  he  founds  the 
Atonement  bears  reference  not  to  the  whole 
human  race,  but  to  a  limited  portion  only — 
those  who  shall  be  actually  saved.    How  will 


Mr.  Dale  be  able  to  harmonise  this  particu- 
larism with  the  mirestricted  extent  of  the 
Atonement  ?  We  presume  that  he  believes 
that  Christ  is  not  only  the  propitiation  for 
our  sins,  but  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 
But  this  cannot  possibly  be  held  by  him 
except  upon'  the  assumption  of  the  ultimate 
salvation  of  all  men,  a  view  which,  so  far  a$ 
we  know,  he  does  not  favour. 

We  believe  that  the  Belf-surrender  of 
Christ  was  made  for  us,  on  our  behalf,  in 
our  name ;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  we 
had  a  part  in  it,  in  any  real  or  literal  sense. 
We  believe  that  the  validity  of  His  repre- 
sentation does  not  depend  upon  our  consent 
tp  the  appointment,  but  upon  the  command 
of  the  Divine  Father  and  the  concurrence  of 
the  Divine  Son. 

*2.  The  death  of  Christ  is  the  objective 
eround  on  which  the  sins  of  men  are  remitted, 
because  it  rendered  possible  the  retention  (?) 
or  the  recovery  of  our  original  and  ideal  rela- 
tion to  God  through  Christ  which  sin  had 
dissolved  and  the  loss  of  which  was  the  su- 
preme penalty  of  transgression.* 

What  is  meant  by  this  original  and  ideal 
relation  to  God  which  is  recovered^ by  the 
death  of  Christ  ?  In  so  far  as  we  are  able 
to  make  out,  it  means  the  relation  of  trust- 
ful, loving,  and  obedient  children. 

It  is  affirmed  that  the  death  of  Christ  ren- 
dors  the  recovery  of  this  relation  possible. 
But  why  ?  We  want  to  know,  in  a  theory 
of  the  Atonement,  not  the  what,  but  the 
why.  Let  us  sec  if  we  can  find  the  missing 
link  in  some  other  part  of  the  book.  Per- 
haps the  following  passage,  although  ob- 
scurely expressed,  may  help  us  out  of  our 
difficulty : — 

*  Through  his  death  the  relation  of  Christ 
to  the  Father  is  no  longer  of  a  kind  to  render 
it  untrue  to  our  relation  to  God.  Sin  had  in- 
troduced an  element  into  our  life  which  ren- 
dered it  impossible,  except  on  the  hypothesis 
of  an  amazing  and  increoible  fiction,  for  the 
original  relation  of  Christ  to  the  Father 
to  continue  to  be  the  ideal  of  the  relation  of 
the  human  race  to  God,  and  in  the  region  to 
which  the  spiritual  life  of  man  belongs,  fic- 
tions can  have  no  place.  If,  therefore,  we 
were  still  to  be  related  to  God  through  Christ 
it  would  seem  to  be  necessary  that  there  should 
be  included  in  His  actual  relation  to  the 
Father  an  expression  of  the  truth  of  that  rela- 
tion into  which  we  had  come  through  sin. 
That  expression  is  found  in  His  death'  (pp. 
423,  4). 

If  we  have  penetrated  into  the  meaning  of 
this  obscure  passage,  it  signifies  that  man  in 
consequence  of  the  Fall  needed  a  new  moral 
exemplar.  The  exemplar  for  roan  in  his 
original  condition  was  not  suitable  to  mioin 
his  condition  of  guilt.     A  new  feature  most 
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;y  of  the  violated  law.     Hence  it  was  isnea,  «kc.    i  accepi;  xnia  reiauon  uciween  iiie 

rv,  upon  the  asBumption  that  Christ  ^%^^^  of  Christ  and  the  death  of  our  own  evil 

continue  to  be  the  Exemplar  of  the  ^^i  2t^if!l^L^of^^  ^r^^i"^  T  ' 

•o.^  ♦!,«♦  TT^  -i.^„i^  -„«^^^^.  tj:«,_  a»y  explanation  of  it'  (pp.  425,  6). 


be  added,  viz.,   that  of  submission  to  the  the  death  of  Christ  their  old  and  evil  life  per- 

authority  of  the  violated  law.     Hence  it  was  i^shed,  &c^  I  aecept  this  relation  between  the 
necessary, 
should 

human  race,  that  Ho  should  surrender  Him- 
self to  the  penalty  of  the  law,  and  thus  give  It  is  clear  that  Mr.  Dale  in  this  passage 
us  an  example  of  submission  to  outraged  seeks  to  include  in  his  explanation  of  the 
authority.  If  our  investigation  has  been  Atonement,  not  what  is  called  the  moral 
successful,  the  second  proposition  means  iufluence  theory  of  the  death  of  Christ,  but 
that  the  death  of  Christ  is  the  ground  of  some  form  of  the  mystical  theory.'  He 
forgiveness  because  it  contains  a  sublime  seems  to  hold  that  there  is  some  sort  of 
exafaple  of  submission  to  authority.  With  physical  connection  between  Christ  and  His 
this  result  before  us,  we  cannot  help  feeling  people  ;  that  Christ  is  not  the  federal  or  the 
that  the  idea  has  been  considerably  dis-  *noral  Head  of  His  people,  but  their  natural 
guised  and  mystified,  and  that  simpler  forms  Head,  so  that  a  common  life  grows  between 
of  speech  would  have  saved  mucn  trouble,  them.  Christ  is  in  His  people  just  *  as  the 
We  grant  that  the  cross  of  Christ  contains  an  'oot  of  the  tree  is  in  its  stem  and  branches, 
example  of  submission  to  authority,  and  ia  its  leaves  and  fruit.'  Taking  this  view  by 
forms  some  part,  though  only  a  subordinate  itself,  we  have  no  objection  to  it,  if  it  simply 
part,  of  the  value  of  that  great  sacrifice  which  means  that  God,  by  the  working  of  His 
was  offered  on  the  Tree.  But  we  shall  have  Spirit,  makes  the  death  of  Christ  effectual  to 
toincludeagreat  many  things  in  the  Atone,  the  salvation  of  every  one  that  believes, 
ment,  if  we  are  to  comprehend  all  the  as-  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Scriptures 
pects  which  the  death  of  Christ  may  assume  cleariy  teach  that  there  is  a  spiritual  union 
to  thoughtful  minds ;  for  it  was  not  only  an  between  the  Saviour  and  those  who  believe ; 
example  of  submission,  but  of  patience,  of  but  is  there  not  a  danger  of  exaggerating  and 
moral  heroism,  and  of  the  sublimest  self-  mystifying  it  by  investing  it  with  the  form 
sacrifice,  and  we  know  not  how  many  things  and  color  of  the  philosophic  doctrine  of 
l>e8ide.  realism.  We  have  already  given  our  reasons 

<  o  mu     ji    ^1.     ^  /Ml.  •  i.  •    XI.       1 .    X-.  ^or  refusing  this  union,  however  conceived 

*3.  The  death  of  Chnst  is  the  objective  s        ^i^'*-*           i      i«         c 

ground  on  which  the  sins  of  men  are  reiiitted,  f/  expressed,  as  a  legitimate  explanation  of 

because  it  involves  the  actual  destruction  of  the  expiatory  effect  of  the  death  of  Chnst, 

sin  in  all  those  who  through  faith  recover  and  therefore  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  any- 

their  union  with  Him.^  thing  more  upon  the  subject  in  this  place. 

Does' this  mean  that  the  death  of  Christ  '4.  The  death  of  Christ  is  the  objective 

is  fitted  to  exert  a  great  moral  influence  upon  ground  on  which  the  sins  of  men  are  remitted, 

the  heart  and  life  of  the  believer  ?     No  ;  for  because  in  His  submission  to  the  awful  penal- 

the  author  expressly  avows  that  he  means  ty  of  sin,  &c.,  there  was  a  revelation  of  the 

<>^»«»«u:«^  «,^JL>  ^^A  «^.v«^4k:*.»  ^u^      'pu:-  nghteousness  of  God  which  must  otherwise 

something  more  and  something  else.     This  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^  infliction  of  the 

18  cleariy  expressed  in  the  following  pas-  penalties  of  sm  on  the  human  race.    He  en- 

**ge  : —  dured  the  penalty  instead  of  inflicting  it.* 

'St  Paul,  in  his  second  EpUtlo  to  the  Co-  This  is  the  supreme  and  fundiimeDtal  idea 

rmthians  has  these  remarkable  words,   **We  *^t      ax              *  u             'i-i             r^- 

thus  judge  that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  all  ^^  ^^«  Atonement,  because  it  bears  reference 

died."    These  words,   if  they  stood  alone,  to   an   immanent  pnnciplo   in    the   Pivine 

might  perhaps  be  fairly  regarded  as  a  strong  nature — the  sacred  and  inviolable  principle 

rhetorical    statement   of   the    eftect    which  of  righteousness.     We  rejoice  that  Mr.  Dale 

ought  to  be  produced  on  our  hearts  by  the  in-  holds,  with  no  feeble  grasp,  this  grand  cssen- 

finite  love  of  Christ  m  dymg  for  us.    It  might  tial   in  a  proper  and   real   atonement  for 

l)e  said  ^at  smce  He  died  for  us,  the  great-  ^i\^.  ^^d  that  while  many  have  wandered 

ness  of  His  love  ought  to  dissolve  all  our  re-  r:„     ^«^u„«    ».».»«    i^«*  >    u^   ;«    4  *„:*v.*«i 

lations  to  this  present  evil  worid,  and  bind  ^"    ^"^.^  f*,  ^ff^«  i^"^  ,  ^%'^.      ut'^^^*^* 

us  in  perfect  and  eternal  loyalty  to  Himself ;  ^ongst  the  faithless  found.'   This,  althpugh 

that  we  ought  to  live  as  though  death  had  the  chief  ground  of  the  Atonement,  is  not 

already  separated  us  from  the  common  excite-  the  only  and  exclusive  ground.     Wo  hold 

ments  and  sorrows  and  triumphs  of  mankind,  that  the  Atonement  has  reference  to  God,  to 

But  in  several  other  of  his  epistles  he  speaks  the  universe,  and  to  the  pardoned  sinner,  and 

of  Christ's  death  as  though  it  were  a  real  that  a  complete  explanation  of  the  Atone- 

event  in  our  own  history,  &c.     In  his  Epistle  ^^^^  ^^^  combine  what  theologians  desig- 

to  the  Galatians  he  affirms  that  he  himself  had  i.    xi.       a*  ^    x-      iu           ^i 

thus  died  in  Christ.     'I  am  crucified  with  "^^^^^^^  satisfaction  theory,  the  governmen- 

Christ:  nevertheless  I  live;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  tal  theory,  and  the  moral  influence  theorj-. 

liveth  in  me.'    And  many  Christian  persons  All  these  ideas  maybe  found  in  one  form  or 

have  declared  that  they  are  conscious  that  in  another  in  Mr.  Dale's  theory  of  the  Atone- 
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mcnt,  and,  therefore,  so  far  lie  has  trav- 
elled in  the  beaten  track.  But  his  realistic 
or  qnasi-realistic  speculations  about  the  ori- 
ginal relation  of  Christ  to  the  human  race, 
seem  to  invest  a  part  of  his  teaching  with  a 
questionable  appearance.  To  be  plain,  we 
do  not  see  any  room  for  the  old  idea  of  m- 
putation  in  his  theory  of  the  Atonement  He 
is  so  anxious  to  abolish  from  theology  what 
he  calls  fiction  and  technicality,  that  we  have 
some  sort  of  realism  made  very  conspicuous 
— ^humanity  in  Christ,  and  Christ  in  human- 
ity. It  seems  as  if  he  held  that  the  benefits 
of  the  Atonement  came  to  us  by  infusion^ 
and  not  by  imputation — that  the  spiritual 
life  which  flows  to  us  from  our  Divine  Head 
is  the  immediate  ground  of  justification  in 
the  sight  of  God.  This  we  should  consider 
a  serious  deflection  from  the  theology  of  the 
Refonners.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  we 
may  have  misapprehended  his  meaning. 

There  is  another  point  which  deserves  a 
passing  notice ;  that  point  is  the  aspect 
under  which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  became 
the  substitute  of  sinners.  Our  author  con- 
siders that  it  was  as  the  Supreme  Ruler  that 
He  took  upon  Him  the  penalties  of  sin.  It 
is  to  the  fact  of  His  supreme  Rulership,  and 
not  to  His  Divinity,  that  he  ascribes  the 
validity  and  value  of  His  atonement.  He 
expresses  this  view  clearly  in  an  article  by 
him  in  this  Periodical  on  the  expiatory 
theory  of  the  Atonement.     His  words  are  : 

*  Not  the  dignity  of  Christ,  but  Jlis  position 
(M  the  Muler  of  our  race,  invests  His  agony 
and  death  with  all  their  atoning  efficacy.' 
According  to  our  judgment  this  is  not  the 
way  in  which  the  substitution  of  Christ  is  set 
forth  in  the  Scriptures.  We  nowhere  read 
that  Christ  the  Supreme  Ruler  took  upon 
Himself  our  penalties,  that  He  might  not 
inflict  them   upon  us..  What  we  read  is, 

*  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his 
only-begotten  Son.*  *  Being  justified  freely 
by  this  grace  through  the  redemption  which 
is  in, Christ  Jesus,  whom  God  hath  set  forth 
to  be  a  propitiation,'  &c.  *  I  have  power  to 
lay  down  (my  life),  and  I  have  power  to  take 
it  again.  This  commandment  have  I  received 
of  my  Father.'  *  When  the  fulness  of  the 
time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son, 
made  of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law,  to 
redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law,  that 
we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons.'  It  is 
evident  that  the  biblical  method  is  to  exhibit 
the  Father  as  the  Ruler  whose  authority  has 
been  violated,  and  the  Son  as  the  Divine 
Person  who,  in  obedience  to  His  Father's 
will  as  well  as  to  His  own  compassion, 
undertook  the  sinner's  cause,  and  put  away 
sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself. 

We  believe,  moreover,  that  the  Scriptures 


expressly  attribute  the  value  of  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  to  His  Divine  dignity.  In  Acts 
XX.  28  we  read  of  *  the  church  of  God  which 
bo  (God)  has  purchased  with  his  own  blood  J** 
Elsewhere  (Col.  i.  14,  15)  we  read  that  we 
have  '  redemption  through  his  blood,  who  is 
the  image  of  the  invisible  God.'  Also  that 
*  the  Lord  of  glory  .had  been  crucified,^ 
Take  especially  the  following  passage  :  ^  If  the 
blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats,  and  the  ashes  of 
an  heifer  sprinkling  the  unclean,  sanctifieth 
to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh :  how  much 
more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  through 
(or  with)  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  himself 
without  spot  to  God,  purge  your  conscience 
from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  €rod  V 
(Heb..ix.  13,  14.)  It  is  clear  that  the  in- 
spired writers  consider  the  superior  worth 
of  the  blood  of  Christ  to  be  due  to  His  su- 
perior nature.  Nor  is  the  teaching  in  con- 
flict with  the  common  sentiments  of  man- 
kind. Some  of  our  readers  will  remember  the 
eflfcct  upon  the  unsophisticated  minds  of  the 
American  Indians  of  an  apt  illustration  used 
by  the  missionary  Brainerd.  They  asked 
him  how  the  death  of  the  one  Substitute 
could  be  equivalent  to  the  death  of  the 
human  race.  He  replied,  One  sovereign  is 
equal  in  value  to  960  farthings.  Why  ? 
Because  the  sovereign  is  gold  and  the  far- 
things copper.  So  Christ,  because  of  the 
dignity  of  His  person,  is  of  more  value  than 
all  mankind,  and  hence  His  death  is  equiva- 
lent, and  more  than  equivalent,  to  the  dying 
of  the  whole  world.  This  solved  the  diffi- 
culty, and  gave  complete  satisfaction  to  tliese 
untutored  savages.  In  all  ages  men  have  > 
estimated  the  value  of  sacrifices  in  proportion 
to  the  excellence  of  the  creature  laid  upon 
the  altar,  and  hence,  in  great  emei*geDcies, 
men  have  even  shed  human  blood.  We 
therefore  see  no  reason  to  abandon  the  time- 
honored  idea  that  the  force  and  value  of 
the  Christian  sacrifice  depends  upon  the 
Divine  dignity  of  our  Lord's  person. 

There  is  one  thing  of  great  practical  im- 
portance which  ought  not  to  bo  omitted  in 
this  review — we  say  of  practical  importance, 
because  the  view  we  take  of  it  will  vitally 
influence  the  whole  style  of  our  preaching 
and  the  efficiency  of  our  labors  in  the  king- 
dom of  God.  Mr.  Dale  teaches  that^  while 
the  Atonement  itself  is  necessary  to  salvation, 
faith  in  the  Atonement  is  not  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, even  under  the  dispensation  of  the 
gospek  The  following  citation  conveys  that 
idea : — 

*  It  is  not  the  theory  of  the  death  of  Christ 
that  constitutes  the  ground  on  which  sins  are 
forgiven,  but  the  death  itself  ;  and  the  faith 

*  This  reading  is  a  subject  of  controversy. 
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which  18  the  condition  on  our  side  of  receiv- 
ing redemption  tlirough  His  blood  is  trust  in 
Christ  Himself  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  Sav- 
iour of  Men,  not  the  acceptance  of  any  doc- 
trine wnich  expljiins  how  it  is  that  salvation 
comes  to  us  through  Him.  For  this  trust  it  is 
not  necessary  that  men  should  acknowledge 
even  the  fact  that  the  death  of  Christ  is  the 
propitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  much 
less  is  it  necessary  that  they  should  receive 
from  others,  or  elaborate  for  themselves, 
a  theory  of  propitiation.  It  is  enough  that  the 
authority  and  love  have  been  so  revealed  to 
them  that  they  rely  on  Him  for  eternal  sal- 
vation' (p.  814). 

This  is  broad  enough  to  take  in  all  who 
call  themselves  Christians,  however  inade- 
quate their  views  of  the  glory  of  Christ,  and 
however  erroneous  their  views  of  the  whv  of 
life.  To  be  broad  and  charitable  is  good,  but 
not  when  it  comes  into  conflict  with  the 
glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  God.  Such 
was  the  idea  of  an  inspired  apostle,  for  he 
"said,  *  Though  we,  or  an  angel  from  heaven, 
preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  than  that 
which  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him 
bo  accursed.*  We  quite  agree  with  Mr. 
Dale  that  it  is  not  the  theory  of  the  death  of 
(Christ,  but  the  death  itself  that  constitutes 
the  ground  of  forgiveness.  We  also  agree 
with  him  that  the  faith  which  is  necessary  to 
salvation  is  trust  in  Christ  Himself,  and  not 
the  acceptance  of  any  particular  doctrine 
or  theory  of  the  Atonement.  But  we  seri- 
ously disagree  with  him  when  he  says  that 
for  this  trust  it  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  acknowledge  even  the  ftict  that  the 
death  of  Christ  is  the  propitiation  for  the 
sin  of  the  world.  We  consider  the*Atone- 
mcnt,  in  its  essential  principle,  to  be  the 
sum  and  substance  of  the  gospel.  An  apostle 
says :  *  Moreover,  brethren,  1  declare  to  you 
the  gospel  which  I  preached  unto  you,  which 
Also  ye  have  received,  and  wherein  yo  stand  ; 
btf  which  also  ye  are  saved,  if  ye  keep  in 
memory  what  I  preached  unto  you,  unless  ye 
have  believed  in  vain.  T'or  I  delivered  unto 
yon,  first  of  all,  that  which  I  also  received, 
how  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  according 
to  the  Scriptures '  (1  Cor.  xv.  1-3).  Can  a 
man  be  saved  without  believing  the  gospel 
(excluding  of  course  from  our  consideration 
the  cases  of  infants  and  of  the  heathen)  ? 
But  the  gospel,  according  to  the  teaching  of 
the  inspired  apostle,  is  that  Christ  died  for 
our  sins.  It  sounds  all  right  to  say  that  if 
we  trust  in  Christ  we  shall  be  saved ;  but 
there  can  bo  no  trust  without  knowledge. 
*  They  that  know  thy  name  will  put  their 
trust  in  thee.'  We  must  therefore  aetermine 
what  knowledge  is  necessarily  implied  in 
this  trust.  It  is  evident  from  the  Scriptures 
that  there  can  be  no  recognised  trust  io  Him 


without  some  acquaintance  with  Ilis  Divine 
dignity  and  His  great  redemptive  act.  What 
ig  the  meaning  of  our  Saviour's  words,  *  Ex- 
cept ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  man,  and 
drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you '? 
(John  vi.  63.)  They  can  mean  no  less  than 
that  faith  in  His  atonement  is  the  imperative 
and  indispensable  condition  of  eternal  life. 
Can  any  one  intelligently  and  worthily  par- 
take of  the  Lord's  Supper  without  believing 
that  His  body  was  broken  for  us,  and  His 
blood  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins  1  If  we 
ignore  the  Atonement  as  the  ground  of  our 
trust  in  the  Son  of  God,  our  preaching  will  * 
soon  lose  its  evangelical  tone  and  flavour,  and 
become  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable  ;  and  from 
ignoring  we  shall  proceed,  if  God  in  mercy 
hinder  not,  to  repudiating  this  all-important 
and  all-pervading  truth.  We  have  often 
wondered  that  the  Cross  has  occupied  so  in- 
significant a  place  in  the  ministry  of  some 
men,  but  the  fact  is  accounted  for  if  the  idea 
prevails  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Atone- 
ment is  not  necessary  to  the  faith  that 
bringeth  salvation.  We  believe  that  the 
Cross  is  the  tree  of  life,  that  '  the  life  is  in 
the  blood ' — *  the  blood  that  speakcth  better 
things  than  that  of  Abel ;'  and  if  we  would 
recover  and  rehabilitate  poor  fallen  human- 
ity, we  must  preach  Christ  and  Him  crucified 
— Christ  *  bearing  our  load  of  sins,  to  save 
our  souls  from  hell.' 

In  coming  to  the  close,  we  beg  to  j  ay  that 
we  have  found  in  the  book  much  to  approve 
and  admire,  some  things  to  question  and 
dissent  from,  and  a  point  or  two  to  combat 
and  to  condemn.  We  have  lionestly  sought 
to  understand  the  author's  views  and  to  do 
them  justice;  but  if,  as  it  is  possible,  we 
have  misconceived  or  misrepresented  his 
meaning,  we  crave  the  indulgence  which  is 
due  to  an  honest  but  fallible  critic.  We 
thank  Mr.  Dale  most  heartily  for  his  able 
and  eloquent  lectures,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tions made,  commend  them  to  the  favourable 
consideration  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
theological  subjects,  hoping  that  they  may 
awaken  fresh  interest  in  a  subject  of  un- 
rivalled importance,  and  help  to  attain  a 
more  scientific  statement  and  a  more  effectual 
vindication  of  this  ground  and  pillar  of  our 
faith. 
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of  London.     Society  for  the  Liberation 
of  Religion,  <fec.     London. 

The  prophecies  of  far-seeing  Liberals,  uttered 
when  the  Conservative  reaction  burst  upon 
us,  are  already  beginning  to  give  signs  of 
fulfilment.  As  in  the  winter  vegetable  life 
shows  itself  mainly  in  the  roots,  so  in  the 
depression  of  the  Liberal  party  the  chief 
symptoms  of  its  indestructible  political  life 
are  felt  in  the  further  development  and  the 
clearer  apprehension  of  certain  great  funda- 
mental principles,  out  of  which  all  its  legisla- 
•  tive  activity  has  ever  sprung.  In  a  singularly 
inconclusive  article  contributed  to  the  *  Fort- 
irtghtly  Review,'  of  February,  by  the  Hon, 
G.  C.  Brodrick,  those  principles  are  not 
unfairly  described,  though  certain  possible 
issues  which  mainly  concern  us  here  are  des- 
perately evaded.  *  The  unreserved  recogni- 
tion of  progress  as  the  appointed  law  of  all 
human  institutions,  civil  or  religious ;'  *  an 
imperishable  love  of  freedom ,  *  equality 
before  the  law  ;'  *  respect  for  human  nature 
AS  such  ;'  ^  habitual  regard  for  political  jus- 
tice ;'  and  *  the  deliberate  preference  of 
national  interests  over  all  minor  interests, 
whether  of  classes,  of  sects,  of  professions,  or 
of  individuals  :'  such  is  Mr.  Brodrick's  sum- 
iitary  of  Liberal  principles,  a  summary 
which  we  quote  not  as  an  individual  discov- 
ery, but  simply  as  a  convenient  confession  of 
a  common  political  faith.  It  is  very  possible, 
indeed,  that  most  Conservatives  also  would 
formally  subscribe  such  a  creed.  But  with 
out  imputing  to  them  the  non-natural  inter- 
pretations fostered  by  the  easy  morality  of 
ecclesiastical  confessions  at  the  present  day, 
we  must  hold  that  these  principles  have  for 
Liberals  an  expanding  significance  and  a 
vital,  aggressive,  constraining  force,  altoge- 
ther wanting  to  the  Conservative  apprehen- 
sion of  them. 

The  question  of  most  absorbing  interest 
to  all  who  care  to  look  beyond  the  present 
and  the  following  parliamentary  session,  or 
whose  feelings  for  the  political  drift  of  the 
times  goes  deeper  than  the  possible  contin- 
gencies of  mere  office-hunting  strategy,  is.  In 
what  fresh  direction  are  these  fundamental 
principles  likely  next  to  break  out  ?  What 
will  be  the  next  decisive  movement  of  pro- 
gress in  our  political  institutions  ?  Where,  in 
our  social  syst^  is  equality  before  the  law 
most  glaringly  violated  ?  What  parts  of  our 
ancient  legislation  are  most  incongruous  with 
political  justice  ?  How  will  our  growing  *  re- 
spect for  human  nature  as  such'  assert  itself 
anew  a2:ainst  the  invidious  distinctions  of 
the  past?  To  these  questions  wo  afiirm 
that  one  answer  is  unanimously  given  by  all 
the  intellectual  and  moral  forces  likely  to 


dominate  the  immediately  coming  political 
future.  There  is  no  insult  to  the.  principle 
of  progress  so  flam*ant  as  the  stolid  persis- 
tence of  a  national  ecclesiasticism,  c^  which 
the  vital  development  was  suddenly  and 
hopelessly  arrested  at  a  period  when  the 
spiritual  energies'  of  the  nation  had  just 
begun  to  germinate  afresh.  There  is  no 
inequality  befoe  the  law  so  monstrous  as  the 
contrast  of  favour  and  contempt,  approval 
and  invective,  shown  in  the  attitude  of  our 
national  ecclesiastical  constitution  towards 
the  equally  conscientious,  and,  so  far  as 
human  authority  is  concerned,  the  equally 
legitimate,  varieties  of  religious  opinion  that 
abound  and  flourish  amongst  a  hopelessly 
divided  people.  There  is  no  failure  in  polit- 
ical justice  amongst  us  now  so  generally 
oppressive  as  the  system  which,  in  all  at- 
tempts at  social  and  educational  reform, 
puts  the  Nonconformist  half  of  the  nation  at 
an  enormous  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
the  Conforming  half,  and  makes  ^  watchful 
jealousy '  a  hateful  sectarian  necessity  of 
both.  And,  finally,  our  old-world  laws  che- 
rish no  disrespect  for  human  nature  so  deep 
and  vile  as  tnat  which,  in  the  interests  of 
theological  exclusiveness,  outrages  the  sancti- 
ties of  death,  and  nourishes  the  clerical  tem- 
per that  curses  the  *  carrion  of  dissent.'  It 
is  not  any  creed,  nor  is  it  any  class  of  men, 
who  are  denounced  by  the  general  voice  that 
condemns  this  state  of  things.  Neither  the 
clergy,  nor  the  squirearchy,  nor  the  peerage 
are  touched  by  the  growing  discontent. 
What  is  really  condemned  and  also  inevita- 
bly doomed  is  the  systemwhich  formally  and 
legally  identifies  the  religious  life  of  the 
nation  with  the  ecclesiastical  inventions  of 
Henry  VIIL 

The  general  feeling  of  which  we  speak  has 
recently  received  a  signal  expression  in  the 
interest  and  enthusiasm  excited  by  the  mis- 
sion of  Mr.  R.  W.  Dale  and  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Rogers  to  some  of  the  chief  centres  of  pop- 
ulation. We  are  well  aware  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the 
crowds  that  are  always  attracted  by  eloquence. 
The  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  for  instance, 
can  always  throng  the  greatest  halls  in  the 
country  with  applauding  multitudes,  not  one- 
tenth  of  whom  regard  the  Permissive  Bill  as 
a  permissible  speculation  in  politics.  But 
even  the  agitation  aroused  by  Sir  Wilfred 
Lawson  is  proof  demonstrative  of  a  resolve 
swiftly  ripening  in  the  bosom  of  the  nation 
to  rebuke  the  bullying  arrogance  of  the 
liquor  trafiic.  And  there  is  this  difference 
between  the  interest  excited  by  the  Alliance 
meetings  and  by  those  of  the  Liberation 
Society — that  *  whereas  by  common  consent 
an  eager  attendance  at  the  former  is  consid- 
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ered  iDdicative  only  of  zeal  against  dranken- 
nc88,  no  man  can  show  any  active  sympathy 
with  the  promoters  of  the  latter  without 
committing  himself  to  the  definite  measure 
of  l^islation  announced.  Besides,  the  pro- 
minent appearance  of  local  Liberal  politicians 
at  these  gatherings,  and  the  eager  enthusi- 
asm of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party,  prove 
demonstratively  that  in  the  centres  where 
the  germs  of  all  great  reforms  have  been 
hitherto  rfpened,  the  etsclesiastical  constitu- 
tion of  this  country  is  moist  prominent  in 
men's  thoughts.  But  if  the  meetings  them- 
selves have  been  signs  of  a  rapid  develop- 
ment in  public  opinion,  the  speeches  deliv- 
ered have  assuredly  done  much  to  stimulate 
the  movement  For  ability,  force,  and  states- 
manlike grasp  of  the  subject,  they  are  com- 
parable to  some  of  the  best  oratorical  utter- 
ances of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  agitation.  There 
was,  indeed,  in  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Bright's 
palmiest  days,  a  sonorous  ring  and  a  passion- 
ate rhythm  wl^ich  no  living  man  can  pretend 
to  rival.  But  for  straight  hitting  and  im- 
pervious ailment,  not  even  Mr.  Bright's 
published  speeches  excel  some  of  those  in 
the  collection  before  us. 

One  most  gratifying  feature  is  the  evident 
determination  of  the  speakers  once  for  all  to 
divest  the  agitation  of  every  vestige  of  sec- 
tarian spirit.  They  have  made  no  attack 
upon  Episcopalianiam  as  a  religion.  They 
have  denounced  neither  creeds  nor  articles. 
And  while  always  maintaining  the  right  of 
Nonconformists  to  urge  their  conscientious 
objections  to  Erastianism,  they  have  evident- 
ly preferred  such  broader  political  argu- 
ments as  spring  from  the  funaamental  prin- 
ciples of  Liberalism,  and  seem  likely,  there- 
fore, ultimately  to  unite  the  whole  party. 
They  have  urged  the  equal  wrong  and  ab- 
surdity of  employing  the  whole  resources  of 
tlie  State  in  support  of  what  are,  humanly 
speaking,  at  the  best  only  sectarian  opinions. 
They  insisted  upon  the  odious  inequality  of 
the  law,  according  to  which  some  twenty 
thousand  paid  functionaries  are  bound  to 
condemn  fully  half  the  religious  people  of 
the  country  as  schismatics  and  heretics, 
besides  occasionally  launching  solemn  curses 
against  them,  as  in  the  Athanasian  Creed. 
Another  more  ordinary  point  of  argument 
was  th0  futility  of  the  attempt  to  obtain 
from  Parliament  ecclesiastical  refonns,  the 
discussion  of  which  is  alien  to  its  temper, 
and  the  consequent  waste  of  parliamentary 
time,  which  blocks  the  progress  of  legisla- 
tion. In  these  speeches  no  such  assumptions 
will  be  found  as  those  which  have  provoked 
the  wrath  of  Mr.  E,  A.  Freeman.  Plainly 
neither  Mr.  Dale  nor  Mr.  Rogers  ever  dreamed 
that  at  some  particular  juncture  of  hbtory 


an  episcopal  denomination  was  established 
by  the  State,  or  that  out  of  a  chaos  of  sects  one 
in  particular  was  at  some  historical  period 
selected  for  approval  and  patronage.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Freeman  s  lucid  exposition  of  the  real 
state  of  the  case  will  best  enable  any  student 
of  the  question  to  master  the  argument  that 
marches  throughout  the  whole  series  of  these 
speeches.  In  them  the  National  Establish- 
ment is  not  a  sect,  *  not  a  religious  body,'  as 
it  was  erroneously  termed  in  a  moment  of 
oblivion  by  Mr.  Cross  in  the  debate  on  the 
Burials  Bill.  It  is  simply  a  branch  of  the 
British  Constitution,  the  growth  of  which 
has  been  arrested  precisely  when  all  other 
parts  have  given  evidence  of  increased  vital- 
ity ;  a  phase  of  the  national  life  which  is 
manifestly  incongruous  with  the  age,  and  the 
inconsistency  of  which  with  the  whole  ten- 
dency of  modem  legislation  is  rapidly  be- 
coming intolerable.  Lastly,  the  finishing 
stroke  has  been  given  to  this  special  effort  of 
popular  instruction  by  Mr.  Dale's  article  in 
the  '  Fortnightly  Review '  for  March,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  highest  tide-mark  of 
public  opinion  on  the  subject. 

In  commenting  on  this  remarkable  series 
of  meetings,  some  of  the  leading  organs  of 
the  daily  press  have  adopted  a  style  of  crit- 
icism which,  while  professedly  intended  to 
show  the  hopelessness  of  the  movement^ 
seems  to  be  of  ominous  significance  as  to  the 
future  line  of  defence.  Thus  the  *  Pall  Mall 
Gazette '  commented  on  the  supposed  unwil- 
lingness of  the  speakers  to  *  approach  the 
question  from  its  practical  aspect.'  The  op- 
portune appearance,  on  the  very  morning  af- 
ter the  Exeter  Hall  meeting,  of  Lord  Hamp- 
ton's returns,  giving  the  amounts  raised  for 
Church  building  and  restoration  during  the 
last  thirty-five  years,  seemed  to  give  much 
point  to  such  a  remark.  And  *  The  Times' 
anticipated  its  evening  rival  in  arguing  that 
the  real  question  is  not  the  abstract  justice 
or  desirability  of  Church  establishments  in 
themselves,  but  the  possibility,  or  otherwise, 
of  disturbing  an  institution  which  has  driven 
its  roots  so  deep  into  our  national  life.  "We 
are  far  from  denying  that  there  is  much 
truth  in  such  observations.  We  cannot  in- 
deed allow  that  they  detract  anything  from 
the  value  of  a  mission  undertaken  mainly  to 
inform  the  public  mind,  and  to  excite  public 
opinion.  •  But  we  not  the  less  gladly  ac- 
knowledge that  the  question  is  passing  be- 
yond the  stage  of  theoretical  discussion,  and 
demands  a  more  practical  mode  of  treatment 
than  it  has  hitherto  usually  received.  This 
is  the  reason  why  we  have  called  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  daily  press  ominous  of  the  fu- 
ture. It  seems  as  though  by  common  con- 
sent amongst  practical  politicians  the  case  of 
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the  Establishment  were  to  be  surrendered  ou 
its  merits,  and  defended  only  on  the  ground 
of  insuperable  difficulties  in  touching  it.  It 
is  precisely  this  practical  view  of  the  matter 
which  we  propose  here  to  'consider. 

Now,  first  of  all,  it  would  appear  that  by 
agreement  of  all  classes,  from  the  Archbish- 
op of  Canterbury  to  the  Primitive  Metho- 
dist preacher,  and  from  extreme  Ritualists 
to  the  school  of  Mr.  Voysey,  the  really  prac- 
tical question  is  not  whether  anything  is  to 
be  done,  but,  rather,  what  it  is  to  be.  With 
the  present  condition  of  our  ecclesiastical 
constitution  no  one  is  satisfied.  Not  Con- 
vocation, for,  fretting  under  the  isolation  of 
our  national  communion,  it  is  stretching  out 
wistful  arms  to  the  Greek  Church  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Old  Catholics  on  the  other ; 
not  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for,  with 
honest  English  feeling,  he  indignantly  urges 
the  claims  of  excluded  Christians  at  home  to 
prior  consideration  ;  not  the  Bishop  of  Pe- 
terborough, for,  with  vigorous  eloquence,  he 
denounce-s  the  whole  system  of  patronage ; 
not  the  Evangelicals,  for  they  have  got  one 
Act  of  Parliament  to  stamp  out  ritualistic 
practice,  and  would  gladly  get  another  to 
persecute  ritualistic  doctrine  ;  not  coumion- 
sense  Churchmen,  for,  as  represented  by  Mr. 
Salt,  they  would  put  an  end  to  the  spiritual 
despotism  by  which  every  rector  of  a  parish  is 
enabled  to  exclude  from  his  domsffn  all 
Church  teaching  except  his  own ;  not  mode- 
rate High  Churchmen,  for,  as  represented 
by  Mr.  Beresford  llopc,  they  insist  upon  a 
comprehensive  scheme  for  the  increase  of 
the  episcopate ;  not  the  Broad  Churchmen, 
for,  failing  to  obtain  the  repeal  6f  the  Act 
of  Uniformity,  they  do  the  next  best  thing, 
by  setting  it  at  defiance  ;  not  the  Ritualists, 
for,  with  a  violence  of  language,  compared 
with  which  the  invectives  of  Liberationalists 
are  *  as  moonshine  unto  sunshine,  and  as 
water  unto  wine,^  they  abuse  the  bishops, 
and  the  parliament,  and  the  court  of  ecclesi- 
astical eppeal,  and  even  the  very  crown  it- 
self. It  is  needless  to  prolong  the  list  by 
adding  the  discontent  of  the  great  Noncon- 
formist bodies ;  the  recent  ly  aggravated  feel- 
ings of  the  Wesley ans ;  the  claims  of  Mr. 
Martineau  on  the  one  hand,  and  Mr;  Voysey 
oil  the  other,  for  *  comprehension  ; '  or  the 
silent  contempt  of  philosophical  Radicals, 
which  they  have  recently  shown  a  tendency 
to  exchange  for  fiery  denunciation.  There  is 
no  class  of  Englishmen,  absolutely  none,  with 
the  doubtful  exception,  perhaps,  of  the 
scarcely  surviving  school  of  high  and  dry 
opinions',  tempered  by  a  love  of  old  port, 
which  is  satisfied  with  our  ecclesiastical  con- 
stitution as  it  stands.  And  that  it  stands  at 
all  is  only  owing  to  the  circumstance,  that 


while  the  wind  blows  from  all  points  of  the 
compass  at  ^once,  it  does  not  know  which 
way  to  fall.  The  utmost  that  anyone  inter- 
ested can  say  is,  that  he  hopes  it  will  last 
his  time.  And  the  equilibrium  has  come  to 
be  so  very  precarious,  that,  according  to  the 
continual  lamentations  of  bishops,  the  class 
of  young  men  whom  they  would  most  glad- 
ly ordain  is  standing  out  of  tlie  way,  appa- 
rently lest  in  their  mid-career  the  whole 
structure  should  come  down  upon  tSieir  heads. 

By  these  observations  we  do  not  intend  in 
the  least  to  prejudge  tJie  question  as  to  the 
course  which  ecclesiastical  reform  should  take. 
We  only  insist  upon  the  universal  consent  of 
opinion  that  it  must  take  some  form.  The 
truth  is,  that  though  Mr.  Freeman's  account 
of  the  Church  Establishment  is  indisputably 
correct,  both  in  history  and  law,  yet  the 
efiEect  of  innumerable  changes  in  opinion  and 
society  has  been  sueh,  that  the  Church  has 
come  to  be,  for  all  practical  purposes,  jos^ 
what  is  most  repugnant  to  his  historical  con- 
science, a  nationally  endowed  and  privileged 
sect  No  doiibt  the  sect  is  a  very  large  one. 
It  could  not,  as  '  The  Times '  truly  o&erves, 
be  put  inside  Exeter  Hall  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  Congregational  Union  might.  And  if  the 
sect  were  agreed  within  itself,  its  very  sixe 
might  for  the  remainder  of  this  century  be  a 
guarantee  of  impregnable  power.  But  it  is  not 
agreed  within  itself.  Very  far  from  it.  Its 
creeds,  formularies,  and  laws  are  definite 
enough  to  exclude  all  who  with  a  wide  di- 
vergence of  opinion  preserve  a  scrupulous 
conscience.  But  they  are  not  definite  enough 
to  secure  oneness  of  spiritual  sympathy,  and 
they  are  absolutely  powerless  against  unscru- 
pulosity  of  conscience.  The  result  is  that 
the  language  used  above  is  scarcely  accurate. 
Instead  of  being  one  endowed  and  privileged 
sect,  the  Anglican  communion  is  a  group  of 
such  sects,  united  together,  not  as  the  Wesley- 
ans,  by  unity  of  opinion ;  not  even  as  the 
Congregationalists,by  sympathy  and  charity, 
amidst  avowed  divergence  of  opinion ;  but 
rather  by  a  common  entanglement  of  politi- 
cal with  religious  aims,  by  agreement  on  the 
advantages  of  legal  prestige,  and  by  a  gene- 
ral facility  of  conscience  in  regard  to  creeds 
and  formulas. 

But  though  all  parties  are  agreed  on  the 
pressing  necessity  for  immediate  ecclesiasti- 
cal reform,  the  various  policies  reconmiended 
are  of  a  widely  diverse  character.  They 
may  all,  however,  be  reduced  under  three 
general  heads,  which  may  be  termed  re^>ect- 
ively,  conservative,  liberal,  and  radical.  We 
do  not  use  these  words  here  in  their  tecboi- 
cally  political  meaning,  but  rather  in  their 
ordinary  English  sense,  though  it  is  mideni- 
able  that  in  general  the  divisions  of  opinion 
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on  ecclesiastical  Bubjects  ^ill  be  found  to 
run  along  the  lines  that  separate  political 
parties.  This,  however,  is  not  necessarily 
the  case,  and  is  rather  to  be  deprecated  than 
desired.  Certainly  there  are  a  large  number 
of  political  Liberals  who,  in  regard  to  the 
Churches  of  England  and  Scotland,  are,  like 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  distinctly  conser\'a- 
tive;  and  Mr.  Brodrick's  previously  men- 
tioned article  in  the  '  Fortiiightly  Review,' 
though  nothing  short  of  radical  in  its  general 
tendency,  winds  up  with  an  almost  scornful 
repudiation  of  disestablishment  The  diffe. 
rent  meanings  of  conser\'ative,  liberal,  and 
radical,  in  their  application  to  the  subject  in 
hand  may  be  thus  described.  Conservative 
projects  of  ecclesiastical  reform  seek  to  ac- 
commodate the  law  to  the  actual  fact«  of 
Church  life  and  opinion  as  they  exist  at  the 
present  day.  By  such  means  they  hope  to 
reunite  and  consolidate  the  distracted  Angli- 
can communion  so  as  to  ensure  a  prolonga- 
tion of  its  political  privileges.  Liberal 
schemes  of  reform  take  the  direction  of  com- 
prehension, and  seek  to  remove  all  legal  hin- 
drances to  the  development  of  an  ideal  na- 
tional Church,  to  embrace  within  as  yet  un- 
determined extremes  all  possible  varieties  of 
theological  opinion.  And,  lastly,  radical  re- 
formers insist  on  reconciling  constitutional 
forms  with  the  facts  of  national  life,  by  forcing 
the  State  to  adopt  an  attitude,  not  of  equal 
favour,  but  of  impartial  neutrality  towards  all 
forms  of  belief  or  unbelief,  and  to  leave  the 
interests  of  religion  to  the  voluntary  devotion 
of  religions  men.  If  we  are  right  in  our  re- 
view of  the  position  of  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
some  one  of  these  schemes  of  reform  must 
very  speedily  prevail  over  the  deadlock  that 
now  exists.  And  the  question  that  more 
immediately  concerns  us  is.  Which  of  them 
is  the  most  practicable  ?  For  in  this  practi- 
cal nation  it  is  most  surely  true  that,  whatever 
may  be  said  in  favour  of  abstract  principles, 
all  reforms  are  certain  to  move  along  the 
line  of  least  resistance. 

At  first  sight  it  would  certainly  appear 
that  this  English  characteristic  must  inevita- 
bly favour  conservative  reform.  For  whatr 
ever  may  be  the  truth  as  to  the  perplexing 
statistics  of  religions  worship,  it  is  indisput- 
able that  the  Anglican  communion  not  only 
enjoys  the  proverbially  solid  rights  of  posses- 
sion, bat  almost  entirely  monopolises  the  re- 
vived religious  devotion  manifested  of  late 
years  amongst  the  socially  highest  and  polit- 
ically most  influential  ranks  of  society.  We 
qoite  agree  with  the  great  organs  of  the 
passing  day's  opinion,  that  the  nicts  brought 
out  by  Lord  Hampton's  returns  reveal  an 
unsuspected  amount  of  enthusiasm  in  favour 
of  the  Anglican  Church.     Still  farther,  the 


telling  argimfient  in  favour  of  Christianity, 
that  it  must  l^  Divine  or  it  could  not  have 
survived  its  corruptions,  is  applicable  also  in 
a  minor  degree  to  the  vitality  of  the  English 
Establishment.  An  institution  which,  under 
the  shameless  auction  of  its  sacred  offices, 
burial  scandals,  senilities  of  Convocation,  in- 
anities of  episcopal  allocution,  coquettings 
with  superstitions  abroad  and  outrages  on 
our  common  Christianity  at  home,  can  shoot 
up  it«  thousands  of  now  steeples  throughout 
the  land,  and  jingle  its  new  purse  of  £26,- 
000,000  in  our  ears,  must  be  blessed  w\i\^ 
a  very  tough  constitution  indeed.  Surely 
nothing  ought  to  be  easier  than  such  trivial 
modifications  in  ecclesiastical  law  as  are  im- 
periously  required  by  its  present  necessities. 

When,  however,  we  look  at  the  facts  of 
recent  legal  and  parliamentary  history,  our 
first  impressions  are  seriously  modified.  Tlie 
aim  of  conservative  reform  being  the  main- 
tenance of  Anglicanism,  nominally  as  the 
national  religion,  but  really  as  an  endowed 
and  privileged  denomination,  the^  means  to 
be  adopted  must  be  the  consolidation  of  it.« 
ptrength,  the  improvement  of  its  machinery, 
and  such  relaxation  of  the  conditions  of  com-> 
munion,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  office,  as  may  re- 
lieve devoted  adherents,  while  giving  no  fa- 
cilities for  inward  schism.  The  measures 
advocated  by  conservative  reformers,  there- 
fore, strike  at  ritualism  on  the  one  hand  and 
rationalism  on  the  other.  The  love  of  An- 
glicanism for  the  via  media  is  well  known, 
and  shows  a  true  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion. But  this  via  media  is  almost  as  shift- 
ing as  the  navigable  channels  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mersey  or  the  Thames.  It  is  always 
needing  to  be  marked  and  buoyed  afresh. 
Its  line  under  Henry  YIII.  was  not  the  same 
as  under  Elizabeth.  Under  Charles  II.  it 
was  altered  anew,  and  it  has  certainly  very 
greatly  changed  since  then.  It'  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  conser\'ative 
reform  that  this  via  media  should  be  again 
mapped  out  amongst  the  new  shoals  that 
have  arisen.  And  if  this  cannot  be  done 
by  an  ammended  Act  of  Uniformity,  it  mupt 
be  accomplished  by  piecemeal  legislation, 
such  as  the  Public  Worship  Keirul&tion  Act. 

This  measure  affords  an  excellent  illustra- 
tion of  the  methods  of  conservative  reform, 
and,  we  must  add,  of  their  futility.'  Its  pur- 
pose was  to  consolidate  the  Anglican  Com- 
munion bv  excluding  eccentricities  of  cere- 
mony. iVue  It  introduced  no  new  princi- 
ples or  definitions,  it  only  gave  additional 
facilities  for  setting  the  law  in  motion  in  the 
interest  of  average  Church  opinion.  It  is, 
however,  clearly  an  attempt  to  discover  the 
new  via  media  by  the  clumsy  method  of  an 
appeal  to  irate  churchwardens  or  aggrieved 
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parislilonors.  Bat,  as  was  frankly  acknowl- 
edged by  Mr.  Garney,  it  is  bfb  a  half  mea- 
sure and  absolutely  requires  for  its  completion 
similar  facilities  for  prosecution  in  cases  of 
false  doctrine.  It  is  not  of  tbe  least  use  to 
prosecute  a  clergyman  for  elevating  tlie  cup 
above  his  head,  if,  after  submission  in  the 
matter  of  ceremony,  he  is  still  free  to  explain 
from'the  pulpit  that  the  cup  ought  to  be  ele- 
vated, because  it  is  an  object  of  adoration. 
Doctrine  is  the  root  of  ceremony,  not  cere- 
mony, of  doctrine ;  and  a  law  that  forbids 
the  ceremony  which  is  the  legitimate  fruit, 
while  it  allows  the  doctrine,  which  is  the  ir- 
repressible germ,  only  accumulates  irritation 
by  the  inconsistency  of  its  action.  The 
truth  of  this  is  well  known  to  conservative 
reformers,  and  it  was  as  their  representative 
that  Mr.  Gurney  promised  to  bring  in  a  sup- 
plementary measure,  dealing  in  a  similar 
manner  with  faults  of  doctrine.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  perplexities  of  the  sub- 
ject were. found  to  interpose  insuperable  dif- 
ficulties, and  that  the  promised  measure  was 
quietly  dropped.  Meanwhile  the  futility  of 
tlie  new  law  is  publicly  illustrated  by  the 
ceremonial  of  many  churches,  in  which,  what 
with  incense,  and  genuflexions,  and  prostra- 
tions, and  bells,  and  priestly  mumbling  of 
the  Queen^s  English,  it  is  impossible  for  an 
occasional  visitor  to  tell  whether  he  is  assist- 
ing at  an  Anglican  Conmiunion  or  a  Romish 
Mass.  The  Act  is  utterly  incommensurate  with 
the  facts  of  the  case.  It  does  not  cut  deep 
enough  to  reach  the  seat  of  disease ;  but, 
like  the  lancet  of  a  fumbling  surgeon,  it 
is  irritating  beyond  endurance.  The  offend- 
ed Ritualists  will  neither  submit  nor  secede. 
But  in  the  mean  time  they  are  nourishing  a 
very  important  reinforcement  of  the  party  of 
radical  reform. 

Space  will  not  allow  us  to  do  more  than  al- 
lude to  the  grief  felt  by  conscientious  church- 
men at  the  growing  laxity  of  clerical  feeling 
on  the  subject  of  subscription.  And  it  is  a 
most  serious  matter,  not  for  the  Church  only 
but  for  the  nation  at  large,  that  owing  to  the 
nature  of  our  ecclesiastical  constitution,  a  cha- 
ritable tolerance  of  varied  opinions  is  inevita- 
bly blended  with  laxity  of  moral  feeling.  It 
is  one  thing  to  honour  and  admire  a  Unitari- 
an like  Mr.  Marti neau  ;  it  is  altogether  anoth- 
er thing  fo  keep  up  respect  for  a  man  who 
in  private  conversation  shows  himself  a  Uni- 
tarian, but  whose  public  creeds,  solemnly 
professed  at  the  very  throne  of  God,  are  the 
Apostles',  the  Nicene,  and  the  Athanasian. 
It  is  one  thing  to  sympathize  with  the  con- 
scientious difficulties  felt  by  many  cultivated 
minds  and  generous  hearts  as  to  the  evi- 
dences  for  supernatural  religion ;  it  is  alto- 
gether another,  and  a  very  ruinous  thing,  to 


have  nothing  but  polite  platitudes  or  a  know- 
ing smile  for  men  who  sign  the  Articles,  and 
recite  the  Litany,  and  celebrate  the  Commu- 
nioi]f  Office,  whiles  they  regard  the  Gospel 
miracles  as  old-world  fables,  and  prefer  the 
teazling  of  Comte  to  that  of  St.  Paul.  It 
is  of  no  use  to  say  that  this  is  exaggerated 
language.  Such  cases  may  be  extreme,  but 
they  are  not  infrequent ;  and  a  man  must 
know  little  indeed  of  the  world  of  letters, 
who  is  not  aware  that  to  publish  the  real  per- 
sonal opinions  of  many  clergymen,  together 
with  their  names,  would  be  to  expose  him- 
self to  an  action  for  slander.  It  is  high 
time  that  -the  plain  truth  were  spoken  on 
this  subject.  It  is  intolerable  that  *  Grod's 
great  gift  of  speech'  should  be  abused  by  re- 
spectable  hypocrisies  at  His  very  altar.  It 
is  monstrous  that  the  morality  of  this  coun. 
try  should  be  refined  away  by  the  Jesuitical 
subtleties  of  the  very  men  who  are  its  paid 
official  defenders.  Conservative  Church  re- 
formers are  fully  alive  to  this  evil,  and  would 
gladly  find  a  remedy.  The  best  of  them  are 
not  bigoted.  They  VFould  make  any  reason- 
able concession  to  the  acknowledged  pro- 
gress of  opinion.  But  they  would  take 
means  to  ensure  that  men  who  profess  to  be 
successors  of  the  Apostles  should  speak  in  the 
Church  only  what  they  believe.  Now  Mr. 
Gurney 's  prudent  abandonment  of  an  impos- 
sible  enterprise  is  only  one  illustration  of  the 
insuperable  barriers  that  frown  down  every 
attempt  at  reform  in  this  direction.  TLe 
very  notion  of  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  and  Mr.  Bright,  Mr. 
Whalley  and  The  O'Donoghuo,  Mr.  Hughes 
and  Professor  Fawcett,  Dr.  KeneaJy  and  Ma- 
jor O'Gorman,  sitting  down  to  devise  means 
for  securing  a  reasonable  amount  of  sinceri- 
ty  in  the  clergy  is  obviously  absurd.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  case  is  pressing ;  and  if  some 
such  measure  of  conservative  reform  cannot 
be  carried,  another  of  a  very  different  kind 
is  sure  to  take  its  place. 

Nor  are  the  prospects  of  reform  in  the 
machinery  of  the  Church  much  more  hope- 
ful. As  the  population  has  multiplied  six 
times  while  the  number  of  bishops  has  re- 
mained the  same,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  and 
his  friends  have  obviously  very  good  groand 
for  demanding  an  increase  of  the  episcopate, 
especially  as  they  do  not  propose  to  ask  for 
any  money  from  the  State.  But  if  the  truth 
were  known,  the  political  position  and  social 
grandeur  of  the  exbting  bench  interpose  dif- 
ficulties which  only  the  strenuous  effort  of  a 
strong  Government  ^uld  hope  to  overcome. 
And  even  the  present  ministry  seems  very 
loath  to  risk  its  reputation  in  such  a  cause. 
In  years  gone  by  Lord  Sandon  lias  veiy  ably 
explained  how  the   cause  of    the  Churdi 
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would  be  strenp^hened  by  the  creation  of 
parochial  councils.  Apparently,  however, 
his  official  position  offers  no  facilities  for  the 
furtherance  of  his  views.  The  scandals  of 
mercenary  patronage  find  absolutely  no  de- 
fenders ;  and  their  remedy  has  been  the  pas- 
sionate desire  of  perhaps  the  nqost  vigorous- 
minded,  and  certainly  the  most  eloquent, 
bishop  of  the  day.  But  he  has  been  baffled 
as  completely  as  though  he  had  run  his  head 
against  a  stone  wall.  Even  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury's  modest  desire  to  remedy  the 
abuses  of  sinecure  offices*  and  extortionate 
fees  b  the  issue  of  a  long  conflict  of  twenty 
years,  during  which  four  ineffectual  bills 
have  been  brought  forward  on  the  subject, 
only  to  be  dropped.  In  a  word,  even  a  Tory 
Parliament  is  half-hearted  and  indifferent 
Or,  perhaps,  it  fears  that  any  attempt  to 
adapt  the  old  machinery  to  modern  steam 
power  would  result  in  an  explosion.  ' 

Again,  conservative  reformers,  while  anx- 
ious to  secure  a  reasonable  consistency  of 
doctrine,  would  gladly  '|)rovide  relief  for  ten- 
der consciencea,  which  are  as  yet  unseared, 
by  obtaining  some  improvements,  such  as  an 
alternative  burial  service  or  the  permissive 
abandonment  of  the  Athanasian  Creed.  If 
Parliament  catinot  do  the  business  itself, 
surely  it  might  be  induced  to  adopt  the  re. 
solatious  of  Convocation.  But,  unfortunate- 
ly, Convocation  does  not  know  its  own 
mind ;  or  when  it  does  it  is  always  opposed 
to  the  mind  of  the  age.  In  a  word,  the 
prestige,  the  political  power,  the  dignity, 
the  wealth,  and  the  popularity  of  the  Angli- 
can communion,  however  they  may  impose 
on  the  imagination  and  the  eye,  are  proved 
by  unanswerable  facts  to  fall  under  the  spell 
of  a  tantalizing  paralysis  whenever  any  at- 
tempt is  made  to  use  them  for  the  purpose 
of  conservative  reform. 

Yea,  say  the  advocates  of  liberal  reform, 
such  peddling  attempts  at  legislation  stand 
self-condemned,  because  they  are  made  in 
the  interest  of  a  sect,  and  are  wholly  incou- 
gmous  with  the  true  idea  of  a  National 
Church.  Such  a  Church  ought  to  be,  not  iu 
name  only,  but  in  actual  fact,  coextensive 
with  the  nation,  or,  at  any  rate,  with  its  re- 
ligious life.  The  nonconforming  adherents 
of  our  national  Christianity  have  clearly  a 

frievance  so  long  as  the  State  imposes  con- 
itions  of  communion  or  Church  office  which 
can  only  have  the  effect  of  perpetuating 
schism.  But  surely  that  is  a  short-sighted 
policy,  symptomatic  of  an  acrimonious  tem- 
per, which,  in  vexation  at  past  wrongs,  would 
abandon  the  saintly  dream  of  catholicity,  and 
sacrifice  the  Divine  relations  of  the  State  to 
irritations  arising  out  of  earthly  squabbles. 
A  nobler  aim  would  be  to  sink  sectarian 


differences  in  devotion  to  our  common  Chris- 
tianity ;  to  recognise  all  existing  forms  of 
Church  government,  and  all  forms  of  Chris- 
tian belief,  as  so  many  phases  of  our  na- 
tional religion,  with  a  right  to  a  due  share 
of  our  ancient  ecclesiastical  funds  for  the 
decent  support  of  their  worship,  and  for  the 
encouragement  of  learning  amongst  their 
ministers.  In  a  word,  the  school  of  liberal 
ecclesiastical  reformers  would  correct  ac-' 
knowledged  incongruities  by  accommodating 
our  ecclesiastical  laws  to  an  ideal  dream. 

Such  propositions  need  only  one  com- 
ment— a  reference  to  the  history  of  the 
Burials  Bill.  When  a  prelate  of  reputation 
and  learning  tells  us  that  the  parochial 
graveyards  are  the  peculium  of  the  Almighty, 
and  that  therefore  the  permission,  within 
the  sacred  precincts,  of  prayers  and  praises 
bv  other  children  of  the  common  Father  than 
those  approved  by  right  reverend  bishops, 
would  be  an  unpardonable  sacrilege  ;  when 
leading  Churchmen  have  so  little  trust  in 
any  national  religious  feeling,  that  they  pre- 
dict scenes  of  riot  and  blasphemy  in  our 
churchyards  if  the  obnoxious  bill  be  passed  ; 
when  the  utmost  concession,  of  which  there 
is  any  hope  with  clerical  consent,  is  the  per- 
mission of  a  silence  at  the  grave,  which 
would  be  more  eloquent  of  national  dissi- 
dence  than  any  petulance  of  sectaries ;  is  it 
not  a  waste  of  time  to  discuss  even  for  a  mo- 
ment the  possibility  of  any  organised  scheme 
for  comprehension  f  The  thing  is  simply 
impossible,  and  therefore  it  seems  needless 
to  add  any  reasons  for  consideriog  it  unde-* 
sirable.  Yet  those  who  mark  the  danger 
threatening  our  national  fame  for  individu- 
ality of  character,  through  the  gradual  ex- 
tension of  administrative  compulsion  with  its 
attendant  evil  of  centralization,  over  all 
works  of  benevoletice  and  public  instruction, 
will  feel  the  importiv^ce  of  not  only  main- 
taining, but  enlarging  the  one  sphere  of  vol- 
untary effort  and  moral  enthusiasm  which 
remains  to  us.  Such  a  comprehensive  Church, 
for  instance,  as  that  advocated  by  Mr.  Yoy- 
sey — and  short  of  it  we  do  not  see  how 
comprehension  would  have  any  meaning — 
would  necessarily  involve  a  central  ministry 
of  public  worship.  And  what  religion  is 
under  such  a  mmistry,  let  Germany  and 
France  bear  witness. 

But  if  both  conservative  and  liberal  reform 
are  impossible,  radical  reform  is  assuredly 
inevitable.  By  this  we  understand  the  re. 
conciliation  of  our  ecclesiastical  laws,  not 
with  the  demand  of  a  sect,  nor  with  the  sug- 
gestions of  ideal  dreamens  but  with  the  ac- 
tual facts  of  our  national  life.  Englishmen 
are  hopelessly  disagreed  on  matters  of 
Church  government  and  doctrine.    Then  let 
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the  State  cease  from  the  hypocritical  pre- 
tence that  they  are  united.  Abnndant  ex- 
perience proves  that  it  is  not  by  State  pat- 
ronage and  support,  bat  by  voluntary  devo- 
tion, that  religion  wins  its  triumphs.  For  ev- 
idence of  this  we  are  content  to  appeal  to 
the  agricultural  districts,  where,  according  to 
the  confession  of  S.  G.  O.,  made  some  years 
.ago  in  *  The  Times,*  it  is  not  the  *  cultivated 
gentleman '  sustained  by  the  State  in  every 
parish,  but  the  Primitive  Methodist  preacher, 
or  the  Home  Mission  agent,  who  stimulates 
and  guides  whatever  religious  life  there  is 
amongst  the  poor.  Whatever  aggressions 
the  State  Church  itself  has  recently  made  on 
the  vice  and  heathenism  of  the  land,  have 
been  in  the  great  centres  of  population, 
where  ancient  endowments  are  miserably 
inadequate,  and  where  the  appeal  to  the  vol- 
untary principle  has  been  most  ^  nobly  an- 
swered. Then  let  our  laws  be  accommodated 
to  facts,  and  let  religion  depend,  in  form  as 
well  as  in  reality,  on  its  own  irrepressible 
life.  We  often  hear  of  the  advantages  poe- 
sessed  by  the  American  States  through  the 
wise  reserve  of  public  lands  for  the  support 
of  the  common  schools.  But  this  country, 
no  less  than  America,  has  its  reserves  of  na- 
tional resources  in  the  form  either  of  tithes 
or  lands,  which  in  old  times  were  kept  back 
from  the  competition  of  commerce,  that  they 
might  serve  the  common  weal.  The  pur- 
poses to  which  these  reserves  were  conse- 
crated are  no  longer  held  to  serve  the  com- 
mon weal,  and  the  application  of  the  funds 
has  been  diverted  accordingly.  The  modem 
use  made,  however,  of  these  funds,  has  di- 
verged more  and  more  from  the  growth  of 
our  national  needs.  We  do  not  want  Masses 
for  the  dead,  or  chantries,  or  monasteries ; 
and  it  is  only  one  quarter  of  us  who  want  to 
worship  according  to  the  rites  of  reformed 
Anglicanism.  But  we  all  of  us*  want  common 
schools,  and  we  all  of  us  groan  under  the 
burden  they  add  to  the  rates.  We  all  of  us 
l^ant  to  bring  the  unversities  within  the 
reach  of  promising  talent  in  every  class.  We 
all  of  us  want  to  lessen  the  national  debt. 
Why,  in  the  name  of  justice,  then,  should  our 
national  reserve  funds  continue  to  be  diverted 
from  all  objects  which  we  unanimously  con- 
sider to  serve  the  common  weal,  and  remain 
devoted  to  sectarian  purposes,  for  which  only 
a  fraction  of  the  nation  cares?  Let  this 
cease,  say  radical  reformers ;  let  our  eccle- 
siastical laws  in  this  respect  also  be  reconcil- 
ed with  the  actual  facts  of  modem  life. 
In  other  and  more  familiar  words,  radical 
reform  would  consist  in  the  disestablish- 
ment and  disendowment  of  all  forms  of  re- 
ligion. 
But  what  distinguishes  the  present  aspect 


of  the  Church  question  is  this :  that  dises- 
tablishment and  disendowment  are  urged  nut 
in  the  interests  of  any  sectarian  triumph  of 
one  set  of  religionists  over  another,  not  as 
the  logical  issue  of  any  pet  theory  of  Church 
and  State  held  by  worshippers  of  abstrac- 
tions, but  pimply  as  the  common-sense 
method  of  dealing  with  a  chaos  of  incongru- 
ities, which  people  of  all  opinions  alike  feel 
to  be  intolerable.  As  Mr.  Dale  says,  '  The 
question  has  become  one  of  practical  poli- 
tics, and  has  passed  to  the  positive  stage.' 
The  only  elements  in  political  calculation 
henceforward  will  be  the  forces  arrayed  on 
either  hand — ^tradition,  prejudice,  inertia, 
and  vested  interests  on  tiie  one  side,  with 
growing  opinion  and  command  of  the  ballot- 
box  on  the  other. 

No  doubt  the  difficulties  of  radical  reform 
are  great.  But  if  we  are  right  in  believing 
any  other  mode  of  reform  to  be  impossible, 
the  line  of  leaeft  resistance  must  be  looked 
for  in  this  direction.  The  real  perplexities 
of  the  question  are  not  to  be  estimated  by 
looking  at  one  set  of  difficulties  alone.  The 
inferences  recently  drawn  from  Lord  Hamp- 
ton's returns,  as  to  the  powerful  social  influ- 
ences arrayed  on  the  side  of  the  Establish- 
ment, are  legitimate  enougli.  But  they 
overlook  the  equal  or  superior  forces  ranged 
on  the  other  side.  £26,000,000  in  thirty- 
five  years  is,  after  all,  not  a  very  amazing 
sum  for  a  nation  which  last  year  paid 
£27,000,000  in  excise  alone.  And  while 
the  Episcopalians  have  thus  been  exerting 
themselves,  the  Nonconformists  have  not 
been  idle.  .Statistics,  published  in  the  *  Non- 
ccnfonijist '  newspaper  three  years  ago,  show- 
ed that  in  the  twenty  years  from  1851  to  1872, 
there  had  been  built  in  1 19  towns,  exclusive  of 
London,  1514  Dissenting  places  of  worship, 
against  611  Episcopalian  churches.  And  if 
a  complete  return  on  the  subject  could  be 
obtained,  it  is  certain  that  the  money  raised 
during  the  present  generation  by  the  Free 
Churches  would  very  considerably  dim  the 
glitter  of  Lord  Hampton's  £26,000,000.  In 
truth  it  must  be  frankly  confessed  that  if 
the  decision  of  the  question  rested  wholly 
with  the  denominations,  the  issue  roost  cer- 
tainly hang  in  suspense  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  But  that  is  not  the  case.  The  new- 
ly enfranchised  masses  of  the  people  have 
not  as  yet  realised  their  power,  nor  have 
they  hitherto  interested,  themselves  much  ic 
questions  of  ecclesiastical  polity.  They  have 
looked  upon  the  disestablishment  movement, 
not,  perhaps,  without  some  justification,  as 
merely  a  straggle  between  hostile  sects,  and 
therefore  they  have  preferred  to  shout  for 
manhood  suffrage,  annual  parliamentR,  and 
payment  of  members.    Meantime  aiid«r  all 
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difficulties,  popular  education  is  making  way. 
Such  speeches  as  those  of  Messrs.  Dale  and 
Rogers  arc  amongst  the  most  powerful  edu- 
cational influences  of  the  time.  And  when 
once  the  new  voters  come  to  understand  how 
far  the  principles  of  progress,  of  freedom, 
of  equality  before  the  law,  of  respect  for 
bnman  nature  as  such,  of  political  justice,  and 
of  the  supremacy  of  national  interests,  are  in- 
volved in  this  Church  question,  their  weight 
will  descend  like  a  steam-hammer  upon  the 
wedge  that  is  already  inserted  between 
Church  and  State. 


Note  to  the  Review  of  Mr,  Forater^s  *  Swi/tJ* 

Since  the  review  of  Mr.  Forster's  *  Life  of 
Swift '  passed  through  the  press,  the  death 
of  the  author  has  made  an  empty  place  in 
the  ranks  of  contemporary  literature,  and  has 
ended  the  hopes  of  seeing  completed  by  his 
hand  that  work  whose  foundations  he  had 
so  securely  laid,  and  whose  superstructure  he 
had  so  well  begun.  It  was  a  fitting  close  to 
a  life  whose  labours  had  taught  us  familiarity 
with  so  many  paths  of  English  literature,  and 
made  real  to  us  some  of  those  names  with 
whose  memories  that  literature  is  rich,  that 
the  last  days  should  have  been  spent  in  remov- 
ing the  rank  m*owth  of  scandal  and  falsehood 
which  had  till  now  obscured  the  genius  that 
stood  first  in  that  age,  whose  wit  and  wisdom 
gave  to  Mr.  Forster,  as  to  so  many  amongst 
his  contemporaries,  a  congenial  field  of 
study.  He  has  cleared  the  dust  from  the 
monument,  and  traced  the  lines  that  are  to 
restore  it.  Another  hand  must  carry  on 
this  work,  utilising  the  materials  gathered 
with  so  much  industry,  and  completing  the 
*  Life '  so  worthily  begun. 


CONTEMPORAKT  LriBBATURE. 
HISTORY,    BIOORAPHT,    AND  TRAVELS. 

The  Native  Raeee  of  the  Paeifie  States  of  North 
Ameriea,  *  By  H.  H.  Bancroft.  Vol.  V. 
— ^Primitive  History.     Longmans  and  Co. 

•^In  this  fifth  'volume  Mr.  Bancroft  con- 
cludes what  he  has  to  say  regarding  the 
native  races  of  the  Pacific  States,  and  it 
worthily  fulfils  the  promise  of  the  earlier 
volumes.  Here  is  a  mass  of  information 
regarding  the  history  of  tribes  which,  ad- 
vancing from  rude  beginnings,  founded  em- 
pires and  dynasties  and  instituted  civilisations 
of  no  inconsiderable  pretensions  in  America, 
such  as  will  not  be  found  anywhere  else  that 
we  are  aware  of.  The  author  has,  in  fact, 
ta|vped  new  mines  of  historical  and  archso- 


logical  facts  which  are  of  the  very  greatest  im- 
port an<^e  in  the  present  condition  of  the  sci- 
ences of  comparative  history,  comparative 
philology,  and* comparative  religion.  He  has 
Drought  into  prominence  problems  which 
at  one  time  excited  the  curious  and  gave  rise 
to  many  wild  guesses  and  theories,  but  which 
it  was  impossible  to  solve  when  they  were  ifirst 
brought  forward,  and  which  have  since  fallen 
into  neglect.  Amongst  these  the  most  ilifil- 
cult,  and  yet  one  of  profound  interest,  is  the 
origin  of  the  so-callea  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  the  American  continent,  when  the  discov- 
eries of  Columbus  unsettled  the  traditional 
views  of  the  Middle  Ages,  it  was  natural  that 
all  8ort«  of  conjectural  theories  should  be  in- 
dulged in  by  the  champions  of  the  dominant 
theology  of  the  time ;  for  it  was  usually  in  a 
theological  interest  that  such  inquiries  were 
pursued.  The  theories  of  origin,  as  we* are 
shown  in  this  volume,  were  legion  ;  but  none 
of  them,  have  any  intrinsic  value  to  us  now. 
The  darkness  indeed  is  still  unbroken,  the 
obscurity  of  the  primitive  history  of  America 
is  unpierced,  and  the  solution  of  the  problem, 
if  it  ever  should  be  solved,  will  be  one  of  the 
grandest  achievements  of  modern  thought. 
Mr.  Bancroft  has  gathered  together  all  avail- 
able materials  that  may  help  in  this  work  ; 
but  he  is  forced  to  confess  that,  *  whilt  the 
darkness  may  be  occasionally  lighted  up  }\ere 
and  there  by  dim  rays  of  conjecture,  these 
only  become  fixed  lights  of  fact  in  the  eyes  of 
antiquarians,  whose  Uvely  imagination  enables 
them  to  see  best  in  the  dark,  and  whose  re- 
searches are  but  a  sifting  out  of  supports  to  a 
preconceived  opinion.'  The  only  authorities 
from  which  we  have  any  knowledge  of  Ame- 
rican primitive  history  are  the  oral  native  tra- 
ditions, the  Aztec  picture-writings,  the  works 
of  the  Spanish  writers  who  came  in  contact 
with  the  natives  immediately  after  the  con- 
quest, and  those  of  converted  native  writers. 
The  information  thus  obtained  is  illustrated, 
corrected,  or  confirmed  by  what  we  know  of 
the  institutions,  habits,  and  beliefs  of  the 
nations  at  the  conquest,and  their  monuments, 
which  have  been  dealt  with  in  previous  vol- 
umes. The  comparatively  scanty  results 
obtained  after  all  this  labor  are  indicated  by 
Mr.  Bancroft's  modest  estimate  of  his  own 
achievements,  when  he  tells  us  *  he  has  found 
no  new  bright  sun  to  illumine  whatever  has 
been  dark.  He  has  followed  with  discrimi- 
nation those  who  have  gone  before, — the 
Spanish  writers  and  tlie  antiquarians, — striv- 
ing always  to  separate  between  the  historical 
and  the  mythical,  yet  never  able  to  *  flatter 
himself  that  he  is  treading  dryshod  on  a  wide, 
solid,  and  well-lighted  highway.'  This  may 
be  d[i8appointing  to  readers  whose  interest 
has  been  aroused  and  hopes  quickened  by  the 
wide  generalisations  with  whicti  we  met  in 
some  of  the  preceding  volumes  ;  but  science 
is  more  likely  to  be  advanced  by  faithful 
work  done  [in  this  humbler  tentative  fashion 
than  could  have  been  accomplished  through 
the  indulgence  in  fantastic  imaginings  and 
theories  of  wide  scope  and  seeming  compre- 
hensiveness.  Starting  with  the  earliest  gleam s 
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of  information  obtainable  regarding  the  abor- 
igines, the  author  leads  us  onward  through  the 
pre-Toltec  period  of  abori^al  history,  the 
Toltec  and  the  protracted  Chickimec  periods, 
to  the  Aztec  periods,  till  the  time  when  the  Az- 
tec career  of  conquest  was  suddenly  arrested 
by  the  advent  of  the  Spaniards  under  Cortes, 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  *  The  power 
known  as  Aztec,  since  the  formation  of  the 
tripartite  alliance,  not  quite  a  century  before, 
undef  the  Acolhua,  Mexican,  and  Tepanec 
kings,  had  gradually  extended  its  iron  grasp 
from  its  centre  about  the  lakes  to  the  shores 
of  either  ocean ;  and  this  it  had  accomplished 
wholly  by  the  force  of  arms,  receiving  no  vol- 
untary allegiance. '  Cortes,  with  a  handful  of 
Spanish  soldiers,  secured  wonderful  and 
swift  success,  and  was  soon  the  instrument  of 
establishing  a  priestly  tyranny  a  thousand 
tim^  more  oppressive  and  destructive  than 
any  to  which  the  Nahuas  were  subjected  even 
under  Aztec  rule.  The  remaining  chapters  of 
the  volume  are  occupied  with  the  history  of 
the  eastern  plateau,  the  Quich^-Cakchiquel 
empire  in  Guatemala,  miscellaneous  tribes  of 
Central  America,  and  the  history  of  the  Mayas 
in  Yucatan.  We  congratulate  Mr.  Bancroft 
on  the  completion  of  a  work  of  so  valuable  a 
character,  so  extensive  iu  its  scope  and  so 
replete  with  information  of  a  varied  and  im- 
portant description.  It  will  remain  a  quar/y 
of  materials  for  future  inquiries,  and  no  tri- 
bute can  be  too  great  to  the  industry  and  re- 
search of  the  author  He  has  added  an 
elaborate  and  comprehensive  index,  which 
will  be  of  value  to  the  student. 

The  Constitutional  History  of  England  in  iU 
Origin  and  Development.  By  William 
Stubbs,  M.A.     Vol.  II.     Clarendon  Press. 

Mr.  Stubbs's  second  volume  begins  with  the 
eighty  years*  struggle  to  secure  practically  the 
popular  liberties  of  the  great  charter,  which 
followed  the  death  of  John  in  1216,  and  it 
closes  with  the  deposition  of  Richard  JI.  in 
1399.  Mr.  Stubbs. is  essentially  critical.  His 
narrative  is  plain,  unimaginative,  unexciting. 
He  paints  no  pictures,  tells  no  stories.  He  is 
antiquarian,  legal,  and  analytical,  and  we 
jnay  add  conspicuously  impartial.  His  sum- 
maries of  dinerent  periods,  and  the  short 
contrasts  of  different  monarchs  to  which  he, 
Plutarch-wise,  is  addicted,  show  all  the  seve- 
rity and  balanced  judgment  of  a  Chief  Jus- 
tice's charge.  In  this  he  fully  equals  Hallam. 
This  gives  its  distinctive  value  to  his  work. 
An  indefatigable  worker,  he  presents  us  with 
the  last  results  which  documentary  evidence 
has  furnished,  and  deduces  from  it  judgments 
as  free  from  bias  as  perhaps  human  nature  is 
capable  of.  In  this  volume  he  traces  the  rise 
of  Constitutional  Government,  and  shows  how 
the  *  rex  politicus,  •  which  through  the  mediee- 
val  periott  attained  to  no  higher  conception 
that  that  of  balanced  forces,  slowly  tended  to 
organise  harmony  of  all  forces.  Tbe  English 
Government  is  really  an  assembly  and  combi- 
nation of  estates :  both  local  repi*esentation 
and  class  representation  have  their  place  in  it. 
The  growth  of  our  Parliamentary  system. 


dating  from  1204,  when  Simon  de  I^fontfort 
summoned  two  knights  of  each  shire  to  a  par- 
liament, and  shoitly  afterwards  two  represen- 
tatives from  each  city  and  borough,  is  especial- 
ly interesting.  Mr.  Stubbs's  account  may 
be  read  in  connection  with  Mr.  Freeman's 
*  Growth  of  the  English  Constitution.'  A 
score  of  points  tempt  criticism.  We  must 
content  ourselves  with  a  renewed  commenda- 
tion of  an  invaluable  contribution  to  our 
knowledge  of  our  Constitutional  history. 

A  History  of  Eton  College,  1440-1875.  By 
H.  C.  Maxwell-Ltts,  M.A.  Macmillan 
and  Co. 

Memoirs  of  Eminent  Etonians.  By  Sni  Ed- 
ward Creasy.  A  New  Edition,  with  Il- 
lustrations.    Chatto  and  W  Indus. 

The  story  of  one  of  the  most  famous  of  our 
great  public  schools  is  told  with  admirable 
completeness  and  skill  by  Mr.  Maxwell-Lyte ; 
while  Sir  Edward  Creasy,  with  e^iial  care  and 
literary  skill,  gives  us  biographical  sketches 
of  some  of  its  most  illustrious  sons:  both 
books  together  are  a  complete  and  sufficient 
record  of  Eton,  and  leave  scarcely  anything  to 
be  desired.  Numerous  as  have  been  the 
books  published  about  Eton,  good,  bad,  and 
indifferent,  these  two  books  may  well  super- 
sede them  all.  Mr.  Maxwell-Lyte,  himself  an 
Etonian,  tells  us,  concerning  his  work,  ^  My 
object  has  been  to  produce  a  History  of  Eton 
in  which  matters  of  biography  and  architec- 
ture, studies  and  pastimes,  old  customs  and 
single  incidents,  should  each  receive  their 
due  share  of  notice,  and  fall  into  their  proper 
places,  side  by  side,  in  chronological  order.' 
This  object  he  has  accompished  with  great  in- 
dustry and  skill.  In  the  collection  of  bis 
materials  he  has  not  only  had  the  advantage 
of  the  labours  of  numerous  predecessors,  but 
in  addition  to. them  and  to  the  collections  of 
Roger  Huggett  bequeathed  to  the  British 
Museum,  i^n  which  Sir  E.  Creasy  chiefly 
relied,  he  has  had  access,  through  the  kind 
permission  and  assistance  of  the  college  autho- 
rities, to  original  MSS.  in  the  Library  and 
Muniment  Room  hitherto  unnoticed.  He  has 
consulted  the  series  of  audit-rolls  apd  audit- 
books  which,  with  but  few  breaks,  extended 
from  1444  to  the  present  time  Ho  has  con- 
sulted^ many  unused  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  Record  Office, 'the  Bodleian,  at 
Cambridge,  Lincoln,  Windsor  Castle,  Lam- 
beth, and  in  the  possession  of  many  priivate 
individuals.  No  known  or  probable  source  of 
information  seems  to-  have  escaped  him ;  and 
he  has  manipulated  his  materials  with  loving 
care  and  skill,  the  result  of  which  is  a  morn 
readable  and  valuable  work,  in  which  the 
historian,  the  biographer,  and  the  school- 
master, as  well  as  the  general  reader,  will  find 
imi)ortant  and  interesting  materials,  and  in 
which  several  important  corrections  of  previ- 
ous misstatements  have  been  made. 

The  history  of  the  foundation  of  the  college 
by  Henry  VI.,  of  the  affluent  endowments  and 
high  feudal  rights  which  he  bestowed  upon  it, 
ana  of  his  great  purposes  and  hopes  in  its  esta- 
blishment, is  fully  and  exhaustively  told.   Tlw 
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College  Church  was  designed  on  an^ extensive 
scale,  and,  had  the  king^s  purpose  been  rea- 
lised, it  would  have  rivalled  King's  College  at 
Cambridge,  its  twin  foundation.  The  school  at 
Eton  was  intended  to  supply  with  scholars  the 
New  College,  founded  by  the  king  at  Cam- 
bridge. Of  course  the  foundation  was  eccle- 
siastical, and  it  continued  to  be  so  until  it 
was  secularised  in  1872,  when  the  old  statutes 
were  abolished  and  new  statutes  were  made 
by  the  Eton  Commissioners.  The  early  history 
of  Eton,  its  vicissitudes  at  the  Reformation 
and  under  Mary  and  the  Commonwealth,  are 
fully  sketched  ;  more  than  once  its  very  exis- 
tence was  in  danger  ;  once,  at  least,  in  1468, 
its  suppression  was  determined  upon,  and  the 
Pope's  sanction  for  accomplishing  it  was  ob- 
tained. A  chapter  founded  upon  the  CoMue- 
tudinarium  describes  the  studies  and  manner 
of  life  at  Eton  in  the  sixteenth  centurv. 

But,  while  antiquarians  will  be  chiefly  inte- 
rested in  the  pre-Reformation  history  of  Eton, 
general  readers  will  probably  most  delight  in 
the  chapters  which  describe  its  subsequent  his- 
tory— more  especially  during  the  present  cen- 
tury. The  sketches  of  provosts  and  head- 
masters, especially  little  Dr.  Keate,  of  flagel- 
lation renown,  are  full  of  rich  anecdote  and 
characterisation.  The  strong  conservatism 
even  of  men  like  Provost  Goodal,  the  absurd 
petention  of  the  obsolete  Eton  Grammar,  and 
of  the  Seriptores  OrcBci  and  Romania  and 
of  the  Poetm  OrcBci,  until  f865,  when  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  had  advanced  to  new  meth- 
ods and  schools  of  philology,  and  the  wise 
reforming  energy  of  men  like  Dr.  Hawtrey — 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  heod-l^asters  and  pro- 
vosts of  Eton — are  described  with  prolonged 
discrimination.  School  barbarities  and  Spar- 
tan discipline,  as  of  the  long  room  and  exces- 
sive flogging,  lingered  lone.  Sports,  the  rela- 
tions of  Eton  to  the  Castle,  especially  under 
George  III.,  William  IV.,  and  Victoria,  Mon- 
tem  and  its  abolition,  &c.,  are  all  touched 
upon  with  sufllcient  fulness  and  in  well- 
adjusted  proportion  ;  while  the  methods  of 
teaching  of  different  masters  are  set  forth  for 
the  information  of  school  reformers. 

We  must  resist  the  temptation  to  quote  an- 
ecdotes, some  of  them  rich  and  I'acy,  and 
with  our  expression  of  high  admiration  at  the 
sumptuous  way  in  which,  both  in  respect 
of  letter-press  and  illustrations,  th()  volume 
has  been  got  up,  send  our  readers  to  a  scholar- 
ly, painstaking,  and  most  pleasant  volume. 

Sir  Edward  Creasy's  book  wa§  first  pub- 
lished in  1850.  It  included  only  such  emi- 
nent Etonians  as  were  numbered  with  the 
dead ;  the  present  edition  adds  those  who 
have  since  died.  It  is  a  readable,  reliable, 
and  interesting  series  of  biographical  sketches. 

ni$tory  of  India  from  the  Earliest  Period  to 
the  Ciose  of  the  East  India  Company^ » 
OovemmenZ.  Abridged  from  the  Author's 
Larger  Work.  By  John  Clark  Marsh- 
man.     William  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

Mr.  Marshman's  larger  history,  in  three  vol- 
umes, has  won  a  hiffb  and  well-deserved  re- 
putation.   The  aifthor's  residence  for  many 


years  in  India,  his  literary  occupation,  and 
his  industrious,  patient,  scholarly  habit,  toge- 
ther with  bis  power  of  artistic  narration  and 
description,  his  liberal  sympathies,  and  judi- 
cial habit  of  mind,  are  qualifications  for  his 
work  not  often  found  in  combination.  His 
history,  therefore,  has  gradually  won  both 
confidence  and  admiration,  and  would  general- 
ly be  accepted  as  of  very  high  authority. 

For  eight  years,  Mr.  Marsnman  tells  us,  the 
larger  edition  has  been  used  by  the  students 
of  the  University  of  Calcutta .  Tliree  volumes 
are  somewhat  too  much  for  an  educational 
manual,  and  it  says  much  for  the  excellency  of 
a  work  of  such  magnitude  that  it  should  have 
held  its  ground.  The  author  has  conferred  a 
great  boon  upon  students  by  preparing  this 
abridged  edition,  thus  reducing  the  work  to 
about  the  size  of  the  *  Student's  Hume.'  No 
one  can  effect  such  a  process  with  a  work  so 
well  as  its  author,  who,  as  Mr.  Marshman  has 
done,  can  reconstruct  where  necessary,  as 
well  as  simply  omit.  In  English  universities 
and  schools,  as  well  as  in  India,  the  work  will 
be  of  very  great  value.  An  additional  chapter 
brings  down  the  history  to  1872. 

The  History  of  Lloyds^  and  of  Marine  Insu- 
ranee  in  Great  Britain,  By  Fredrrick 
Martin,  Author  of  the  *  Statesman's  Year 
Book.'    Macmillan  and  Co.  . 

As  might  have  been  expected  from  Mr. 
Martin,  this  is  a  carefully  written  and  very 
interesting  book.  We  commend  it,  especially 
to  City  men,  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  lit- 
erature and  history  of  the  City.  The  early 
chapters,  on  the  *  Merchants  of  the  Steelyard 
and  Lombard  Street,'  on  '  Early  Englisli  Ma- 
rine Insurance,'  and  on  the  *  Ri«e  of  Lloyd's 
Coffee  House,'  take  the  reader  back  to  times 
and  men  and  habits  which  tell  him,  that 
although  still  living  in  the  same '  place,  the 
place  is  changed  so  much  as  to  have  become 
a  new  world.  The  progress  of  Lloyd's  marks 
the  progress  of  British  trade  ;  and  the  depict- 
ed growth  of  the  law  relating  to  marine  insu- 
rance shows  how  our  ancestors  were  per- 
plexed with  questions  of  sea-worthiness,  of 
deviation,  of  general  average,  of  wager  poli- 
cies, as  our  law  courts  still  are,  and  as  Par- 
liament is  likely  to  be  this  session  with  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote's  Bill  on  Maritime  Con- 
tracts. There  were  difficulties  in  |lio8o  days 
regarding  '  valued  policies '  which,  in  its  wis- 
dom or  folly.  Parliament  made  vain  attempts 
to  prevent  ;  but  the  interest  of  the  assurers 
and  the  assured  were  then  able,  through  liber- 
ty of  contract  and  reliance  on  policies  of 
honour,  to  accomplish  what  Parliament  vainly 
attempted  to  prohibit  ;  and  as  it  cannot  be 
imagined  that  the  mercantile  classes  of  this 
century  are  less  able  than  those  of  the  last, 
we  suppose  that  ^  valued  policies '  will  contin- 
ue, wnatever  may  become  of  the  Maritime 
Contracts  Bill. 

The  chapter  in  which  Mr.  Martin  relates  the 
origin  ana  fortunes,  and,  wc  must  add,  the 
misfortunes  also,  of  the  first  two  marine  insu- 
rance companies,  will  be  read  with  great  in- 
terest.    It  is  difficult  to  imagine  two  such 
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highly  staid  and  respectable  societies  as  the 
^  London    Assurance    Corporation '  and  the 

*  Royal  Exchange  Assurance  Corporation  *  pust 
emerging  from  the  South  Sea  Bubble  period, 
during  which  alone  a  hundred  schefaies  were 
brought  forward  which  related  to  insurance. 
These  included  '  an  insurance  office  for  horses 
dying  natural  deaths,  stolen,  or  disabled ;'  '•  an 
insurance  from  death  by  drinking  Geneva ;' 

*  an  insurance  from  house-breakers ;'  ^  an  insu- 
rance from  highwaymen  ;*  *  an  assurance  from 
lying ; '  and  *  an  assurance  of  female  chastity.' 
Lloyd^s  resented  the  monopoly  granted  to 
the  two  corporations  named  ;  but  the  history 
shows  that,  so  far  from  injuring  Lloyd^s,  groat 
benefit  was  conferred  on  the  underwriters  in 
the  Coffee  House  by  the  outside  competition 
being  limited  to  the  two  corporations.  This 
monopoly  was  enjoyed  until  1824,  when  Mr. 
Nathan  Rothschild  founded  the  ^Alliance 
Marine  Insurance  Company,'  his  great  influ- 
ence having  procured  an  enactment  by  which 
the  monopoly  was  abolished. 

The  chapter  on  *  Lloyd's  Registry  of  Ship- 
ping '  gives  a  fair  account  of  another  City  cor- 
poration which  has  an  intimate  relation  to 
shipping  and  insurance.  From  humble  be- 
ginnings this  society  has  risen  to  great  impor- 
tance, and  through  its'  able  stafF  of  surveyors 
has  exercised  a  most  beneficial  influence  on 
the  strength,  shape,  and  general  efficiency  of 
British  ships. 

We  have  said  enough  to  indicate  the  char- 
acter of  this  volume,  and  the  class  of  readers 
to  whom  the  perusal  of  its  contents  will  be 
acceptable  ;  we  therefore  only  add  that  it 
contains  an  Appendix,  with  a  classification  of 
risks,  wrecks,  causes  of  wreck,  and  of  ave- 
rage premiums,  which  materially  adds  to  the 
value  of  the  book,  and  will  be  found  useful  in 
the  shipping  controversies  now  occupying  so 
much  of  the  national  attention. 

Cities  of  Italy,    By  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare. 
Three  Vols.     Dalby,  Isbister,  and  Co. 

The  first  impression  produced  on  looking  at 
this  work  is  that  Mr.  Hare  has  made  it  very 
bulky.  A  careful  perusal  shows  that  his 
scheme  necessitated  large  space,  and  that  he 
has  condensed  and  summarised,  and  well 
sucked  out  the  pith  of  not  a  few  former  books 
— some  of  them  rather  recent  ones — and  pre- 
sented it  ^cry  attractively.  We  are  much 
mistaken  if  this  book  does  not  supersede  sev- 
eral handbooks  ;  for,  though  Mr.  Hare  has 
rather  scorned  some  of  the  handbook  tradi- 
tions, he  uniformly  gives  in  little  the  essence 
of  the  information  as  to  hotels,  &c.,  which 
used  to  be  so  prominent.  His  arrangement  is 
also  calculated  to  aid  in  this.  In  his  first 
volume  lie  takes  up  the  Riviera,  then  through 
Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  and  delights  us 
with  some  vivid  pictures,  not  the  least  inter- 
esting of  which  is  some  of  the  matter  of  a 
cliapter  on  the  Waldenses,  which  certainly 
seems  to  lie  rather  outside  his  title  ;  but  is 
only  the  more  welcome  on  that  account. 
Genoa,  Turin,  Pavia,  the  Italian  lakes,  Cremona, 
Brescia,  Verona,  Mantua,  and  Padua,  are  all 
visited  and  described  in  such  a  manner  as  will 


revive  pleasant  recollections  in  not  a  few,  and 
excite,  we  daresay,  in  many  more,  the  desire 
to  extend  the  range  of  their  travels.  Mr.  Hare 
shows  uniformly  the  same  taste  as  in  former 
books  in  the  extracts  from  famous  writers  by 
wMch  he  relieves  his  own  text.  The  chief 
attractions  of  the  second  volume  are  the  de- 
scriptions of  Venice — ^which,  in  spite  of  the 
multitudes  who  have  preceded  him,  is  freshly 
and  picturesquely  done — of  Ferrara,  Parma, 
Forli,  Rimini,  Loretto,Urbino,  Pisa,  Volterra, 
Lucca,  and  Pistoiil.  The  third  volume  deals 
with  Florence,  Siena,  Are^zo,  Cortona,  Pero- 
gi4,  Assissi,  Spello,  and  Foli^o.  Mr.  Hare's 
antiqarian  and  artistic  tastes  m  these  volumes, 
as  in  former  onea,  stand  him  in  good  stead. 
If  he  is  « little  quiet,  sedate,  and  conventional 
in  describing  natuial  scenery  himself,  he 
knows  how  to  supplement  it  by  introducing 
graphic  pictures  from  others, — Rusk  in,  Sy- 
monds,  Hawthorne,  Freeman,  Ampere,  and 
Goethe  ;  and  certainly  he  has  a  good  eye 
for  the  old  and  venerable  and  for  what  is 
worthy  in  art.  His  excessive  conservatism, 
which  led  him  in  his  former  volumes  to  intro- 
duce somewhat  unwise  and  gratuitou»  sneers 
at  the  Italian  Government  and  what  it  is 
doing,  has  here,  we  regret  to  say,  too  much 
prominence.  In  our  opinion*  his  Introduc- 
tion is  almost  ruined  by  it.  The  Papacy  is  to 
be  venerated  in  some  respects  :  but  the  page^ 
of  a  Dante  and  other  Italian  poets  which  he 
has  scanned  in  searching  for  his  illustrative 
quotations — ^by  the  way,  not  always  correctly 
given— might  suffice  to  qualify  an  over- 
strained enthusiasm,  no  leas  than  the  satires 
that  Popedom^ has  more  recently  written  on 
itself,  even  as  a  secular  Power. 

We  have  marked  many  passages  as  notice- 
able for  graceful  and  graphic  description  : 
especially  that  of  the  Wood  at  Ravenna,  so 
intimately  associated  with  two  poets  con- 
trasted yet  in  some  ways  akin — Dante  and 
Byron — and  that  of  Vallombrosa.  We  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  of  tliis  work  that  it  is  at 
once  tasteful,  learned,  and  popular,  fitted  to 
fill  a  place  by  itself,  neither  to  be  forgotten 
for  the  knapsack  nor  lost  sight  of  in  the  li- 
brary, but  to  be  treasured  and  often  referred 
to.  It  is  really  a  piece  of  literature ;  and  the 
woodcuts,  from  sketches  of  Mr.  Hare*a,  by 
Mr.  T.  Sulman,  are  certidnly  as  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  art  as  we  have  recently  seen, 
though  we  could  have  wished  that  more  bad 
been  done  for  a  few  of  them  in  the  executing. 

Xhe  Midland  Bailway :  its  Eise  and  Progress, 
A  Narratiye  of  Modern  Enterprise.     By 

.  Fredebick  S.  Williams,  Author  of  '  Our 
Iron  Roads.'     Strahan  and  Co. 

Clearly,  in  drifting  into  a  theological  pro- 
fessorship, Mr.  Williams  has  mistaken  bis 
vocation.  He  was  predestined  to  be  the  sec- 
retary of  a  railway,  and  it  is  a  cruel  fate  that 
has  traversed  his  course.  While  yet  a  theo- 
logical student,  twenty-four  years  ago,  be 
showed  the  bent  of  his  mind  by  the  publica- 
tion of  ^  Our  Iron  Roads,'  which  haa  a  large 
circulation  as  a  popular  summary  of  what  hM 
then  been  achieved  by  fidlway  enterprise. 
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Each  of  our  great  railway  systems  might  well 
claim  its  epic,  for  magnitude  of  achievement, 
romance  of  incident,  exhibition  of  social  de- 
velopment, and  illustrations  of  personal  indi- 
viduality ;  its  history  is  nobler  than  that  of 
most  wars,  and  as  important  as  that  of  many 
kingdoms.  The  Midland,  for  instance,  pos* 
sesscs  1200  miles  of  railroad,  has  a  capital  of 
£50,000,000  and  on  income  of  £5,000,000.  It 
conveys  many  millions  of  her  Mietjesty^s  sub- 
jects every  year,  and  stretches  its  ramifica- 
tions all  over  the  kingdom, — a  huge  system 
of  arteries  through  which  much  more  than 
money,  much  more  than  flesh  and  blood  cir- 
culate. 

Mr.  Williams  tells  the  story  of  its  origin  in 
the  Leicester  and  Swannington  line  down  to 
the  stupendous  achievement  of  the  Settle  and 
Carlisle  Railway,  which  gives  tlie  Midland  an 
access  to  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  correspond- 
ing with  its  recently  achieved  access  to  the 
metropolis.  Nothing  connnected  with  its  his- 
tory or  its  administration  seems  to  have  been 
omitted  by  Mr.  Williams.  He  carries  us  back 
to  the  dawn  of  railway  ideas,  when  coal,  save  as 
it  was  transmitted  by  sea,  had  to  be  locally 
consumed  ;  when  wool  and  leather  were 
transmitted  by  canat,  and  when  weeks  were 
required  sometimes  for  it ;  when  Nottingham 
was  practically  farther  from  Manchester  than 
it  now  is  from  t'lymouth.  The  very  concep- 
tions of  the  changes  to  be  wrought  by  railway 
bad  to  be  created.  The  avoidance  of  great 
towns  was  one  of  the  principles  of.  construc- 
tion. The  battle  of  the  gauges,  the  fierce 
fi^ts  in  Parliamentary  committee-rooms,  the 
mighty  war  between  the  Midland  and  the 
Qreat  Northern,  down  to  the  carrying  of  third- 
class  passengers  by  all  trains  and  the  abolition 
of  second-class,  both  of  which  are  due  to  the 
sagacity  of  Mr.  AUport  of  the  Midland,  all  are 
here  duly  chronicled ;  adventures  of  surveyors, 
excitements  in  board  meetings,  difficulties 
with  landowners,  engineering  difficulties, 
everything  indeed  that  can  convey  informa- 
ti<m  and  excite  interest  is  here  put  together 
by  Mr.  Williams  in  a  gossipy,  pleasant  way. 
Then  he  undertakes  a  descnptive  and  pictu- 
resque account  of  the  Midland  lines  and  the 
UnwnA  and  scenes  they  pass  through,  with 
historical  and  scientific  information  and  nu- 
merous engravings.  Finally,  he  describes  all 
the  details  of  acLministration  the  -economy  of 
departments,  the  functions  and  methods  of 
officials  and  servants,  down  to  information  re- 
specting return  tickets.  The  descriptions  of 
tne  superb  hotel  and  station  at  St.  Pancras 
and  of  the  Settle  and  Carlisle  Railway  are 
especially  interesting.  Mr  Williams  has  a 
keen  eye  for  details.  Sometimes,  however, 
they  rather  overpower  him,  and  a  little  more 
vigorous  grasp  of  generals  would  be  an  im- 
provement. Sometimes,  too,. the  colloquial 
aegenerat;^  into  the  ffippant,  and  anecdotes 
are  told  twice  over,  e,  g.^  Mr.  Price^s  joke  about 
the  weather  (page  610).  There  is,  too,  a  little 
excess  of  eulogy  in  the  solicitous  way  in 
which  every  individual  and  everything  con- 
nected with  the  Midland  is  glorified.  It  pro- 
duces the  impression  of  an  advocate  -holding 


a  brief.  Not  that  we  think  the  Midland  has 
not  done  noble  service  and  fought  a  heroic 
battle,*  and  few  men  have  deserved  better  of 
commercial  and  locomotive  England  than  its 
present  manager.  The  railway  and  its  history 
occupy  a  place  in  importance  and  honor 
second  to  none.  Mr.  Williams's  big,  instruc- 
tive, and  interesting  handbook  will  claim  a 
place  in  every  commercial  and  in  most  family 
libraries  which  the  Midland  comes  near. 

The  Eeele$ia8tiedl  History  of  Ireland  from  the 
Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  By 
W.  D.  KiLLEN,  D.D.,  President  of  The 
Assembly's  College,  Belfast,  and  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History.  Two  Vols.  8vo. 
Macmillan  and  Co. 

Dr.  Killen  has  approached  his  task  jTur- 
nished  with  almost  every  qualification  wluch 
special  circumstances  and  opportunities  for 
obtaining  every  shred  of  conflicting  evidence 
could  supply.  His  unwearied  diligence  and 
generally  sound  judgment  have  enabled  him 
to  grapple  with  the  copious  details  appertain- 
ing to  the  subject  of  his  lifelong  toil.  He 
never  allows  his  rhetoric  to  gain  the  mastery 
of  his  impartial  purpose,  nor  does  he  permit 
hb  ecclesiastical  position  to  blind  him  to  the 
excellencies  of  individuals  who  have  figured 
conspicuously  in  communions  adverse  to  that 
with  whlth  he  is  personally  ideqtified. 
Through  the  greater  part  of  the  first  volume 
he  can  look  dispassionately  upon  the  contend- 
ing powers,  and  is  not  afraid  to  denounce 
English  as  well  as  Italian  arrogance,  the  vices 
of  Plantagenet  as  well  as  bf  Pope.  The  vol- 
umes are,  indeed,  an  arffument  against  Roman 
Catholic  pretension  and  a  proof  of  the  uni- 
formly disastrous  consec^uences  which  have 
followed  Papal  interposition, .  interferences, 
and  claims.  He  loses  no  opportunity  of  show- 
ing the  different  colour  put  by  Papal  contro- 
vertists  and  historians  on  the  facts  to  which 
he  refers ;  but  he  refutes  their  views,  either 
by  contemporary  evidence,  which  is  unim- 
peachable, or  by  the  confessions  and  admis- 
sions of  his  opponents.  His  foot-notes  and 
references  are  abundant,  and  the  chance  of 
rectifying  misstatements  is  put  within  easy 
reach.  Perhaps  he  reserves  his  bitterest 
phrases  for  the  Cromwellian  settlement,  his 
most  stem  reprobation  for  the  language  with 
which  Milton  replied  to  the  *  Remonstrance ' 
of  Belfast  on  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  and  his 
most  satirical  satisfaction  for  the  disappear- 
ance from  Ireland's  Churches  and  State  of  any 
vestiges  of  the  Independents,  Baptists,  and 
other  sectaries,  to  the  influence  of  whom,  so 
late  as  1800,  Lord  Clare  referred  in  emphatic 
terms.  However,  we  have  little  but  praise  to 
olTer  for  the  spirit  with  which  he  tells  the  ter- 
rible story  of  wars,  tumults,  mutual  hatreds, 
hideous  masscres,  and  contending  and  unscru- 
pulous factions. 

Dr.  Killen  shows  how  the  *  Isle  of  Saints,* 
the  home  of  cultivated  intelligence  and  prim- 
itive and. apostolic  zeal,  became  the  den  of 
brutal  and  neglected  savages,  and  fair  and 
beautiful  Erin  the  battle-field  of  turbulent 
lust  and  maddened  power.    The  history  of 
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Ireland  from  the  beginning  almost  to  the  pre- 
sent hour  forms  a  humiliating  chapter  in  the 
records  of  the  human  race,  notwithsttoding 
the  heroism,  genius,  and  virtue  which  often 
illumine  the  page. 

Our  author  establishes,  with  a  superabun- 
dance of  proof,  the  non-Roman  character  of 
the  early  ministry  of  Patricia  and  Columb- 
kille  ana  Bridget,  as  well  as  the  non-diocesan 
phase  of  the  episcopacy  of  the  whole  island. 
The  ^  bishops'  were  clearly  village  pastors  of 
the  humblest  type,  who  had  no  notion  of  either 
diocesan  rule  or  provincial  or  metropolitan 
subordination.  Our  author  details  the  whole 
history  of  the  steps  taken  by  Rome  to  enforce 
the  Roman  observance  of  Easter  and  of  ton- 
sure, and  gradually  to  introduce  diocesan 
claims:  and  the  measures  taken  to  exalt 
the  *  bishop '  above  the  abbot,  the  Co-arch 
of  Patrick  at  Armagh,  until,  at  the  Synod 
of  Rathbrcasil,  the  Roman  obedience  was 
virtually  adopted  and  its  discipline  made 
to  triumph  over  the  national  and  spontaneous 
system  which  had  previously  prevailed.  The 
same  struggle,  occupying  sometimes  a  longer 
and  sometimes  a  shorter  period,  has  been  en- 
acted in  other  nations  and  churches.  In  none, 
however,  were  the  effects  more  disastrous 
than  in  Ireland.  Dr.  Killen  has  told  well  the 
romantic  story  of  St.  Malachy,  who  found  no 
less  a  biographer  than  Bemajrd  of^  Clairvaux 
It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  on  the  provocation 
which  the  misguided  ritualism  of  this  illustri- 
ous rather  than  great  man  gave  to  the  prepos- 
terous and  hypocritical  bull  of  Pope  Adrian 
IV.,  the  *  infallible,'  provocative  to  Henry  II. 
of  England  to  invade  Ireland.  So  profoundly 
wicked,  so  absolutely  unjostifiablo  and  inten- 
tionally vicious  was  this  bull  that  Roman 
Catholics  disclaimed  it  as  a  forgery  intended 
to  bring  discredit  on  the  Papacy ;  but '  it  is 
demonstrably  genuine,  and  its  fatal  effects 
were  soon  visible.  The  progress  of  degeneracy 
in  education,  in  good  sense,  in  purity,  in 
order,  followed  swiftly  on  the  heels  of  the 
new  subserviency.  The  veneration  of  relics 
led  to  the  supposed  discovery  of  the  bodies  of 
Patrick,  Columbkille,  and  Bridget.  The  grant- 
ing of  indulgences,  with  all  their  degrading 
accompaniments,  the  harsh  treatment  by  the 
Pope  of  the  sufferers  from  English  tyranny,  the 
religious  persecution,  secretly  based  on  avari- 
cious motives,  which  disgraced  the  fourteenth 
century,  have  found  in  these  pages  ample  expo- 
sition. 

Dr.  Killen  endeavours  to  account  for 
the  limited  influence  of  the  Reformation  in 
Ireland  by  the  fact  that  the  people  were  not  as 
they  were  in  England  and  Germany,  prepared 
for  revolt  against  Rome  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  Word  of  God,  or  by  any  wide-spread 
diffusion  of  Evanglical  truth.  In  a  country 
in  this  state,  the  proclamation  of  royal  supre- 
macy, the  suppression  of  the  monasteries,  the 
destruction  of  such  favourite  relics  as  the  ^  staff 
of  Jesus,'  roused  opposition,  instead  of  en- 
thusiasm ;  while  the  violence  of  the  reforming 
Archbishop  Browne  produced  adverse  rather 
than  sympathetic  feelings.  We  have  no  space 
for  even  an  epitome  of  the  leading  positions 


of  our  author,  nor  can  we  sketch  hb  account 
of  the  rise  of  Protestantism  in  Ulstei;,  the 
terrific  massacre,  the  reprisals,  or  the  Crom- 
wellian  settlement  with  its  ultimate  failure. 

He  brings  his  history  down  to  the  present 
day,  discusses  all  the  troubles  of  the  Irish  Par- 
liament and  those  attending  the  bestowment 
and  withdrawment  of  the  Regium  Donum ;  he 
recounts  the  siefife  of  Derry,  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation and  the  Union ;  the  movements  for  re- 
peal of  the  Legislative  Union ;  the  Disestab- 
lishment of  the  Irish  Church  ;  and  the  more  re- 
cent struggles  and  controversies.  The  Dises- 
tablishmfsnt  was  hailed  by  Roman  Catholic 
authorities  as  proof  that  Protestantism  had  ex- 
hausted itself,  and  would  now  succumb  when 
Eublic  support  and  State  pay  were  withheld, 
^r.  Killen  shows  by  statistics  that  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Act,  the  Protestant  Churches  were 
gaining  proportionally  on  the  Roman  Church, 
and  that  since  the  Disestablishment,  the  change 
has  inspired  it  with  fresh  energy,  and  it  now 
moves  more  freshly  and  vigorously  than  it 
ever  did  before.  He  says,  however,  with  some 
pardonable  irritation,  *  Ireland  can  never  attain 
the  place  which  it  is  entitled  to  hold  among 
the  nations  as  long  as  so  many  of  its  popula- 
tion exhibit  in  things  spiritual  the  blinaness 
of  infatuation.  They  fret  and  fume  against 
England,  though  by  their  alliance  with  its  Im- 
perial Government  they  are  kept  from  anarchy, 
strengthened  and  blessed,  while  they  stupidly 
subnut  to  the  absolute  will  of  a  superstitious 
old  man  in  Italy,  who  has  no  more  right  to 
rule  them  than  the  Shah  of  Persia  or  the  Em- 
peror of  Japan.'  The  volumes  are  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  historical  library,  and  throw 
considerable  light  on  the  relations  between 
Ireland  and  Britain,  and  between  Ireland  and 
the  Papacy. 

Ann^Us  of  TocUum.  Translated  into  English, 
with  Notes  and  Maps.  By  Alfred  John 
Church,  M.A.,  and  William  Jacksok 
Brodriff,  M.A.    Macmillan  and  Co. 

This  volume  completes  the  translators'  ver- 
sion of  the  entire  extant  works  of  Tacitus.  In 
two  previous  volumes  they  gave  us  transla- 
tions of  the  *•  History'  of  the  '  Agricola,'  and 
of  the  *  Germania. '  They  omit,  however,  with- 
out assigning  reason,  the  ^  Dialogue  about 
Famous  Orators.' 

Both  Gordon's  and  Murphy's  translations 
— the  former  published  in  1728,  the  latter 
in  1729 — have  ^at  merits  and  have  held 
their  ground  well.  The  former,  however,  wis 
too  literal  in  its  Latinidm  for  pleasant  reading 
as  was  the  Oxford  edition  of  1889.  Anew 
translation,  made  in  the  lights  and  edited  with 
the  information  of  our  latest  scholarship,  was 
desirable.  This  has  been  achieved  in  the  work 
before  us,  which,  in  accuracy  and  elegance  in 
scholarly  editing  and  compact  pertinent  in- 
formation, is  a  model  of  what  translations  from 
the  classics  should  be.  The  notes,  extending 
to  nearly  a  hundred  pages,  furnish  an  ad- 
mirable apparatus  criticue.  Tacitus  is  not  an 
easy  author  to  render  in  a  translation.  His 
terse  laconic  sentences  lend  themselves  bnt 
imperfectly    to    more    diffuse    and   flowing 
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modern  languages.  It  is  high  praise  to  say 
that,  while  exactness  of  meaning  has  been 
admirably  preserved,  the  reader  will,  scarcely 
have  excited  within  him  the  feeling  of  a  trans- 
lation. The  idiom  has  been  translated  as  ad- 
mirably as  the  words.  . 

The  Life^  Tforifc,  and  Opinions  qf  Heinrieh 
Heine,  By  William  Stioand,  Author  of 
*  Athenals ;  or,  the  First  Crusade,'  &c.  Two 
Vols.     Longmans. 

Mr.  Stigand  has  written  well;  generally 
with  disprimination  and  rare  intelligence. 
Heine  is  not  easy  to  catch ;  his  finest  moods 
are  evanescent,  and  pass  suddenly  into  alien 
and  freakish  perversities.  His  ideas  of  art  were 
sounder  than  very  often  his  applications  of 
them  were.  In  one  word,  he  was  the  victim 
of  disease;  and  it  does  not  mnch  relieve 
inatters  to  say  that  that  disease,  happily  united 
with  other  elements,  aided  him  to  interpret 
the  spirit  of  his  time.  His  greatest  poems  are 
the  utterance  of  an  individna^passion,  which, 
ungn^tified,  like  an  artificial  fountain,  fell  back 
ever  upon  itself,  shrouding  in  spray  and  beau- 
tiful disorder  the  source  whence  it  sprung, 
showing  us,  not  a^Mrs.  Browning  has  it, — 

'  A  fountain. 
Which,  with  silver  waters  thin. 
Clips  a  little  water    Naiad    fitting   smilingly 
^within,' 

but  a  scornful  contorted  image,  that  leers  and 
looks  proud  and  calculating  amid  the  sugges- 
tion of  lost  beauty,  as  it  contemplates  the 
world  from  its  own  seclusion  and  through  the 
stir  of  its  own  creating,  eager  at  the  same  time 
to  master  that  world  and  to  outwit  it.  There 
is  a  lack  of  rest,  of  balance,  about  most  of 
Heine's  poems,  in  spite  of  their  perfection  and 
charm  of  expression ;  and  the  intense  way  in 
which  they  mirror  the  ironical  complexity  and 
confusion  of  our  modern  time,  its  wasted  life 
and  strength  and  passion,  is  so  allied  with  scorn 
and  coarseness  as  to  justify,  in  spite  of  the 

£  raises  of  influential  schools,  these  words  of 
Lr.  Btigand's: 
^Tlie  world  has,  indeed,  need  to  hold 
fast  in  the  present  hour  to  the  chivalrous 
ideal  of  love,  and  to  make  a  stand  against 
the  degradation  of  the  passion  to  the  foul 
conception  of  Baudelaire  and  his  admirers  .  .  . 
Heine,  as  we  have  intimated  before,  had  no 
sympathy  whatever  with  the  chivalrous  spirit ; 
he  had  as  little  sympathy  with  it  as  he  had 
with  the  early  Christian  spirit  of  martyrdom 
and  abnegation ;  and,  considering  his  Hebrew 
descent,  there  can  be  little  cause  for  astonish- 
ment at  his  permanent  estrangement  from 
the  finest  traditions  of  Europe.  His  love  is 
of  the  earth,  earthy;  and  there  is  not  one  of 
his  poems  which  might  not,  so  far  as  senti- 
ment goes,  have  been  written  by  an  Oriental.' 
The  poet  is  ever  central  to  the  world,  says 
Heine ;  and  thus  he  justifies  the  rupture  be- 
ween  the  real  and  the  ideal  in  his  case,  as  in 
that  of  Byron,  of  whom  he  speaks  as  ^the 
only  man  to  whom  he  felt  himself  related.' 
The  world's  heart,  he  held,  was  in  'his  time 
cleft  in  twain,  divided ;  so  he  justified  the 


mixture  in  his  own  poetry  of  utter  sentimental- 
ity with  grimmest  and  most  scornful  realism. 
There  is  something  in  this ;  but  the  solution 
is  more  strictly  toJbe  found  in  his  own  indivi- 
duality. He  was  a  Jew;  and  in  the  fresh  days 
of  his  youth  he  experienced  the  rebuff  and  the 
scorn  which  the  Qermans  were  wont  to  show 
towards  the  Jews  long  after  other  nations  had 
learned  to  treat  them  with  more  respect — let  us 
say  with  more  fairness.  The  iron  entered  deep 
into  his  young  sensitive  soul.  Then  came  the 
passion  for  his  cousin,  which  at  once  set  free, 
and  gave  concentration  and  definite  object, 
to  the  stream  of  sentiment;  but  there  also 
came  the  rebuff  which  reversed  the  current 
and  compelled  him  to  celebrate  a  love  which 
was  false.  It  is  no  lady  of  the  soul  he  sings 
of  and  worships,  but  a  poor  refiection  of  his 
own  discrowned  ideal,  which  he  delights  to 
drag  down  from  its  pedestal  and  besmirch 
with  the  mud  of  his  terrible  scorn.  His  own 
picture  of  the  peace  and  faith  and  pure  sympa- 
thetic rapture  of  his  childhood  comes  out  very 
strong  in  the  contrast,  as  we  read  it  in  these 
striking  passages,  in  which  he  tells  of  his 
experiences  in  the  first  reading  of  ^Don 
Quixote. 

'  I  was  a  child,  and  knew  not  how  much  of 
irony  God  had  mingled  with  the  order  of  the 
world — irony  which  the  great  poet  had  imi- 
tated in  his  own  little  world.  So  I  wept  the 
bitterest  of  tears  when  the  noble  Knight,  for 
all  his  noble  valour,  got  but  cudgellings  and 
ingratitude ;  and  since,  as  yet  unpracticed  in 
reading,  I  spoke  every  word  out  loud,  so 
that  the  birds  and  the  trees,  the  brook  and 
the  fiowers,  heard  all  as  I  read;  and  since 
such  innocent  creatures  of  nature  know  as 
little  of  the  *  irony  of  the  world  as  children, 
so  did  they  too  take  everything  equally  for 
hard  earnest,  and  wept  with  me  over  the  sor- 
rows of  the  pitiful  Knight.' 

With  a  superficial  resemblance  to  the  ro- 
manticists, he  really  made  an  end  of  them  ; 
for  while  they  sang  of  serial  visions  and  im- 
possible ideals — most  rarified  f onus  of  feeling, 
related  to  beings  that  never  even  touched  the 
earth,  and  had  no  foothold  on  it — he  refused 
to  raise  his  eye  from  earth  even  in  the  crises  of 
his  withering  despair.  He  is  hopeless,  without 
faith ;  and  fancy  exists  for  him  merely  to  de- 
corate the  dead.  This  is  no  figure.  Studenta 
of  his  poems  will  at  once  admit  its  actual 
truth  to  fact  in  certain  very  suggestive  re- 
lations. 

Heine's  strengfth,  and  his  real  service  to 
humanity,  sprang  from  much  the  same  source 
as  his  poetic  perverseness.  The  Jews  were 
scorned  in  (Germany.  No  sooner  were  the 
wars  of  liberation  ended  than  in  certain  cities 
they  were  hounded  back  to  their  Ghettos, 
and  it  was  because  of  this,  and  sueli  things  as 
this,  that  he  gradually  came  to  liato  Germany. 
France  and  Napoleon,  as  he  grew  to  think  and 
observe,  became  the  attractive  presences  as 
witnesses  for  the  freedom  and  progress  of 
humanity.  He  wrought  unceasingly  to  illus- 
trate and  to  enforce  this  ;  and  certainly  his 
writings  have  done  more  than  those  of  almost 
any  one  else  to  break  down  old  traditions  and 
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to  proclaim  independence  and  indiyiduality. 
For  though  he  became  a  Protestant,  and  was 
baptised  on  June  28,  1825,  he  never  made 
pretence  that  it  was  for  aught  but  conveni- 
ence or  that  he  found  Protestant  traditions  in 
themselves  any  way  more  attractive  than  those 
of  the  Judaism  he  had  thus  formally  rejected. 
But,  indeed,  this  needs  to  be  said,  that  Heine 
was  hardly  capable  of  the  ordinary  reverences 
by  which  men  are  bound  together  into  commu- 
mties.  A  nation  of  Heines  would  be  a  poor  af- 
fair, even  though  he  claims  to  have  been  a  brave 
soldier  in  the  war  of  liberation,  as  in  certain 
respects  he  was.  The  professed  object  of  some 
of  his  more  practical  writings  need  not  hide 
from  us  the  real  spirit  of  the  man.  He  was  a 
mocker.  It  seems  incredible  else  that  the  man 
who  as  boy  had  been  moved  to  the  depths  of  his 
soul  because  of  the  insults  done  to  his  race, 
could  haye  written  so  soon  afterwards  of 
Jewish  matters  as  he  did.  This  is  far  from 
being  the  worst  specimen,  but  it  may  pass  as 
a  sample  of  his  style  of  treating  what  had,  at 
least,  a  claim  for  hU  tolerance  and  silence,  if 
not  for  his  reverence  : 

*'  The  result  of  my  investigations  into  the  na- 
tional wealth  of  the  Jews  is  very  praiseworthy 
for  the  race,  and  confers  upon  them  the  great- 
eat  honour.  Israel  is  indebted  alone  for  its 
riches  to  that  sublime  belief  in  God  to  which  it 
has  remained  faithful  for  centuries.  The  Jews 
revered  a  Supreme  Being,  who  rules  invisibly 
in  heaven  ;  while  the  Heathen,  incapable  of 
exalting  themselves  to  the  purely  spiritual, 
made  for  themselves  all  sorts  of  gold  and 
silver  gods,  and  revered  them  on  earth.  Now, 
had  these  blind  Heathen  changed  into 
ready-money  all  the  gold  and  silver  which 
they  squandered  on  this  vile  idol-worship, 
and  placed  it  out  at  interest,  they  would  have 
become  just  as  rich. as  the  Jews,  who  knew 
how  to  place  out  their  gold  and  silver  more 
advantageously,  perhaps,  in  Assyriac-Baby- 
lonic  State  loans,  or  m  Nebuchadnezzarian 
bonds,  or  in  Egyptain  Canal  shares,  in  Five 
per  Cent.  Sidonions,  and  other  classic  papers, 
which  the  Lord  has  blessed,  as  Ho  has  also 
blessed  those  of  our  time.' 

This  is  very  clever,  but  very  bitter;  and  in 
the  same  spirit  he  jested  with  the  verities  of 
Christianity.  We  can  enjoy  him  much  better 
when  he  is  dealing  with  art,  literature,  and 
philosophy.  Nothing  could  be  more  incisive, 
more  deeply  true,  than  his  remarks  in  the 
course  of  his  contrast  between  Goethe  and 
Schiller.  Goethe,  he  holds,  is  too  perfect,  too 
calm ;  his  characters  are  hybrids, — something 
between  gods  and  stones  :  they  beget  no 
children.  Words  should  end  in  deeds  ;  so  a 
nobler  meed  of  praise  is  due  to  works  lower 
artificially  than  Goethe's  ;  those  of  Schiller, 
for  example,  which  enkindled  sentiments 
that  crave  a  noble  sphere  of  action.  And 
few  readers  of  Mr.  Stigand's  book  will  not 
feel  deeply  thankful  to  him  for  the  exquisite 
epitomes  he  has  given  of  the  essays,  sketches 
of  travel,  &c.,  into  which  an  immense  fund  of 
knowledge  and  entertainment  has  been  pack- 
ed. As  showing  how  Heine  was  inclined  to 
view  everything  with  a  reference  to  its  bear- 


ing on  that  individuality  for  which  he  wit- 
nessed, this  may  be  taken  : — ^  German  philo- 
sophy, although  it  now  places  itself  on  a  par 
with  the  Protestant  Church — yea^  will  exalt 
Utelfdbote  U — ^is  yet  always  its  daughter,  and 
as  such  is  ever  bound  to  exercise  a  pious 
reserve  in  regard  to  its  mother;  and  their 
mutual  interests  required  that  they  should 
ally  themselves  when  they  both  were  threat- 
ened by  the  common  foe,  Jesuitism.' 

Heine's  opinion  of  England  was  by  no  means 
hi^h.  The  English,  he  said,  would  never  have 
been  able  to  establish  self-government  but 
for  their  lack  of  idealism.  Along  with  all 
this  sneering  and  cynicism  we  should  not 
forget  to  refer  to  that  tender  love  for  his 
mother  which  flows  through  all,  like  a  re- 
freshing stream  through  a  parched  and  aun- 
scbrched  land.  Even  when  he  was  lying — a 
living  death — ^in  that  chamber  in  Paris,  he 
used  regularly  to  write  those  long  loving  let- 
ters as  though  he  were  quite  well  and  strong. 
Truly,  a  strange  centre  of  diverse  tendencies 
is  the  human  h&rt  I 

Mr.  Stigand's  translations  are  extremely 
faitliful,   and,  for  the  most  part,    spirited. 

*  Love  is  bom  in  May, '  in  the  ^  Intermezifio,'  is 
so  good  that  we  must  quote  it : 

'  In  May,  the  month  so  wondrous  fair. 
When  all  the  buds  were  starting. 
Right  thro'  my  heart,  right  thro'  my  heart. 
Love  all  at  once  went  darting. 

'  In  May,  the  month  so  wondrous  fair. 
When  woods  with  song  were  teeming. 
To  her,  to  her,  I  told  my  love. 
Its  longing  and  its  droaming.' 

But  he  fails,  wholly  fails,  wo  are  sorry  to  say, 
in  one  of  the  very  finest  lyrics  Heine  wrote. 
This  does  not  reach  by  any  means  the  airy 
grace  and  subtle  suggestive  charm  of  the  ori- 
ginal : 

*  A  pine  tree  standeth  lonely 
Upon  a  Northern  height. 
By  ioe  and  snow  surrounded, 
It  sleeps  in  mantle  white. 

'  Of  apalm  tree  it  Iks  dreaming, 
Wulch  far  in  Eastern  lands 
Mourns,  brooding  in  lone  silence, 
Down  on  the  burning  sands.* 

Mr.  Stigand  should  not  have  passed  sacfa  a 
horrible  Cockneyism  as  in  this  line  in  the 

*  Sea  Vision' : 

*  Then  did  I  lay  on  the  edge  of  the  ship.' 

In  spite  of  some  faults,  this  book  claims  and 
will  reward  the  attention  of  the  English 
reading  public.  It  has  been  done  by  one  w)mo 
has  well  prepared  himself  for  the  task  ;  he  is 
sympathetic,  but  severely  discriminating,  and 
has  made  a  very  complete  and  attractive  pic- 
ture of  the  ^  Byron  of  Germany.'  We  ahoold 
remark,  however,  that  it  does  seem  odd  and 
behind  date  to  find  Mr.  Stigand  speaking  of 
that  young  English  lady  who  visited  Heine  in 
his  evil  days  in  Paris  as  known  to  us  only 
through  Lord  Houghton's  ^Monograph.'  Mn. 
Russ  ha§  given  us  a  full  account  of  the  whole 
relation  between  her  mother.  Lady  Doff-Qor- 
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don  and  Heine,  and  to  that  we  shonld  have 
been  referred,  not  to  Lord  Houghton's  book, 
which,  on  this  point,  is  surely  now  superseded. 

Memoir  of  Norman  Macleod^  D.D.^  one  qf  Her 
MajeBty^i  Chaplaim  and  Dean  ojf  the  Vhapel 
Boyaly  &c.    By  liis  Brother,  the  Rev.  Don- 

,  ALD  Macleod,  B.A.,  one  of  Her  Majcsty/s 
Chaplains.     Daldy,  Isbister,  and  Co.    ^. 

Though  we  have  been  very  eager  for  this 
long-promised  biography,  all  we  can  do  at 
present  is  to  draw  attention  to  its  appearance 
and  to  indicate  a  few;  of  its  more    salient 
points.    Norman  Macleod  was  one  of  the  men 
pre-eminently  born  to  great  influence  by  the 
presence  of  a  combination  of  faculties  very 
rarely  united.     He  had  sound  common  sense, 
greatt^tact,.  the  power  of  looking  at  many 
points  quietly,  ready  humour,  which,  often 
touched  the    essence  of  the    subject    more 
quickly  than  the  precisest  lo^c,  and  a  winning 
yet  manly  sweetne^    of  msposition  which 
could  adapt  itself  easily  to  diverse  circum- 
stances without  suggestion  either  of  pretence 
or  condescension.     His  large  human  nature, 
quickened  and  directed  by  wide  experience, 
made  him  everywhere  at  home.  But  the  deep- 
est interest  of  this  memoir  springs  from  the 
conflict  of  a  nature  formed  for  joyousness  and 
meditative  quietude  with  circumstances  alien 
to  their  indulgence — circumstances  into  which 
the  pressure  of  events  compelled  him.    He  has 
been  spoken  of  very  short-sightedly,    as  a 
great  Church  politician  and  primate  of  the 
Scottish  Church  ;  he  was  really  no  politician, 
and  his  great  powers  were  of  a  character  that 
are  but  seldom  tried  in  that  fleld  and  are  still 
more  seldom  inproved  by  it.    His  biographer, 
who,  notwithstanding  the  difliiculties  of  near 
relationship    has    written    throughout    with 
controlled  and  well-modulated  insight,  wisely 
takes  occasion  to  say  that  he  had  to  contend 
against  groat  temptations  to  natui  al  indolence, 
and  his  own  diaries  are  very  full  of  self- 
reproaches  with  a  similar  drift.    But  this,  par- 
donable in  a  certain  respect,  hardly  exahusts 
the  whole  matter.    With  men  like  Norman 
Macleod  the  felt  necessity  for  exact  and  sus- 
tained method  is  apt  to  disturb  that  equilib- 
rium in  which  the  *  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye ' 
may  best  be  gathered — ^the  harvest  wliich  their 
genius  most  distinctly  fits  them  to  eather. 
As  Principal  8hairp,  in  his  very  admirable  es- 
timate, hints,  if  he  does  not  even  assert  it,  Nor- 
man Macleod  in  so  far  as  he  was  an  ecclesiastic 
and  a  politician  was  a  poet  spoiled.    His  wis- 
dom was  not  frecjuently  a  ^  wise  passiveness ' 
whose  power  was  in  the  best  sense  restorative. 
Mr.  Donald  Macleod  well  points  out,  and  with 
biographic  tact  has  enabled  us  to  trace  for 
ourselves,  the  Highland  sentiment  by  which 
his  early  life  was  nourished  and  on  which  he 
fell  back  constantly.     Here  we  detect  at  once 
the  root  of  that  fine  sympathy  which  made 
him  intolerant  of  dogmatic  niceties  calculated 
to  fetter  free  life,  and  also  the  conservatism 
which  made  him  so  revere  the  traditions  of  the 
past  as  to  disincline  him  to  break  with  them, 
however  much  he  might  see  beyond  them. 
This  statement  suggests  his  whole  attitude 


towards  the  Disruption,  and  towards  Church 
politics  generally, — a  subject,   however,   on 
which  we  prefer  not  to  enter  in  detail  here,  as 
we  could  hot  possibly  discuss  it  fully.     But 
let  any  one  read  the  passages  extracted  from 
his  diaries  during  that  trying  period,'  and  he 
will,  we  are  sure,  be  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  seldom  indeed  have  great  Church  politi-^ 
cians  been  so  persecuted  with  a  lo&tlung  of* 
the  positions  into  which  they  were  forced, 
and  a  longing  almost  inexpressible  for  unity 
and  rest  and  brotherhood.    The  extent  to 
which  this  feeling  has  place  here,  wo  have  no 
doubt,  will  surprise  many ;  it  will,  we  believe, 
be  a  still  greater  surprise  to  many,  to  find 
here    proofs    of    the    deeply    inward    and 
devotional  life  which  Norman  Macleod  lived. 
Most  people — even  some  of  those  who  had 
met   him    on   a  familiar  footing   abroad — 
thought  of  him  as  the  genial,  cultivated  man, 
with  a  fund  of  ready  wit  and  a  rare  power  of 
adaption  to  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  found 
himself.    His  more  familiar  friends  all  knew 
well  that  beyond  that  there  was  the  still  rarer 
power  of  changing,  with  no  sense  of  incon- 
sistency but  with  an  honest  open  manliness, 
from  gay  to  grave,  from  innocent  laughter  to 
the  *wise  smile,  that  lends  to  p^oodness  its 
true  attraction.    It  was  this  quality,  so  trahs- 
parent  in    all  his    efi^orts,  that    made    him 
beloved  and  influential  in  circles  where  few 
-clerics  have  ejrercised  any   influence  ;  it  was 
this  quality  also  which  enabled  him  to  succeed 
as  he  did  with  his  ragged  church — into  which 
no  well-dressed  church-going  folks  were  ad- 
mitlred,  though   attempts  were  often  made 
by  them  to  gain  admittance — the  account 
of  which,  and  his  remarkable  tact  in  man- 
agement, form   one    of   the    most    interest- 
ing,  as  it  is    calculated    to  be  one  of  the 
most  practically  useful,  chapters  in  this  me- 
moir.   His  philanthropy,  always  tempered  by 
sagacity  and  prudence,  w^as  of  the  kind  which 
never  loses  the  individual  in  the  mass,  and 
which  seldom  errs  by  choosing  wrong  means 
and  instruments.    He  soon  discovered  after 
his  entry  on  the  Barony  Parish  what  this 
meant,  and  by  means  of  a  system  of  adminis- 
tration as  masteriy  as  it  was  bold  and  origi- 
nal, he  stretched  out  hands  everywhere  by  a  set 
of  agents  some  of  them  taken  fr6m  the  work- 
ing class,  and  devoted  to  him  and  to  the  en- 
terprise.   As  we  read  of  his  energy  and  tact  in 
this  ^eat  enterprise,  we  are  at  once  surprised 
and  inspirited.     Constantly  reproaching  him- 
self with  want  of  system,  with  a  tendency  to 
fall  beneath  his  own  ideal,  he,  nevertheless, 
with  masterly  skill,  initiated  and  sustained  it, 
setting  in  operation  the  whole  series  of  agen- 
cies— penny  banks,  &c. — ^which  are  now  re- 
cognised as  the  most  powerful  means  of  eleva- 
tion to  respectability  and  self-help.    He  had 
foresight    as  well  as  insight.      This   work 
thoufi^h  hard  was  in  itself  a  refreshment ;  what 
weaned  and  wasted  him,  latterly,  at  all  events, 
was  the  constant  sense  of  being  out  of  harmony 
with  noisy  parties  in  the  Church,  and  the 
cliques  who  dominated  and  made  great  fuss 
over  small  points  in  the  Presbyteries.     For  no 
man  could  be  have  cherished  contempt  ;  but 
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t]ie  eyil  of  it  was  that  he  could  not  be  indifferent 
to  the  opinion  of  other  men ;  and  the  desire  to 
set  himself  right  with  them — as  notably  seen 
in  the  notorious  Sabbath  Question  oontrorersy 
— was  what  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  his  ener- 
gies from  what  he  felt  was  the  greater  and 
more  clamant  work  of  his  .life,  and  roused 
»that  tone  of  self-dissatisfaction  and  self- 
reproach  which  marks  more  especially  his 
later  diaries.  He  seems  even  to  hare  been  ▼!- 
sited  now  and  then  by  a  wish  that  he  had  giren 
more  study  to  points  of  Church  law,  which,  we 
fear, would  only  have  led  to  deeper  dissatisfac- 
tion. But  this  note,  written  to  that  venerated 
and  lamented  friend  of  his,  John  Mackintosh, 
the  *  earnest  student,'  shortly  after  the  disrup- 
tion of  1848,  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  his  very 
heart  : 

*0h,  for  a  day  of  peace — one  of  those 
peaceful  days  which  I  used  to  enjoy  when  a 
boy  in  the  far  west.  Such  days  are  gone — 
fled.  I  cannot  gprasp  the  sense  of  repose  I 
once  felt — that  feeling,  you  know,  which  one 
has  in  a  lonely  corry  or  by  a  bumie's  side  far 
up  among  the  mountains,  when,  far  from  the 
noise  and  turmoil  or  mortal  man,  and  the 
fitful  agitations  of  this  stormy  life,  our  souls 
in  solitude  become  calm  and  serene  as  the 
blue  sky  on  which  we  gaeed  as  we  lay  half 
asleep  in  body,  though  awake  in  sotil,  among 
the  brackens  or  the  blooming  heather.  Could 
Isaak  Walton  be  a  member  of  tlie  Scotch  Pres- 
bytery or  a  General  /  Assembly  ? — he  who 
^^felt  thankful  for  his  food  and  raiment — ^the 
rising  and  setting  sun — ^the  singing  of  larks 
— and  leisure  to  go  a-angling  ''  ?  Dear  old 
soul  !  ^  ^  One  of  the  lovers  of  peace  and  quiet, 
and  a  good  man,  as  indeed  mat  anglers  arey 
Isaak  never  would  have  been  a  member  of  any 

committee  along  with and  Co.   That 

is  certain.  Dout  be  angry,  dear  John  !  Do  let 
me  daver  with  you,  and  smile  or  cry  just  as  I 
feel  inclined.  We  shall  slide  into  business 
and  gravity  soon  enough.' 

It  IS  this  tone  of  sadness,  often  veiling  itself 
in  a  gentle  rattle  of  humour,  in  a  chnging 
affection  which  would  fain  assure  itself  of  a 
kind  of  permanency  in  the  mere  childlike 
clasping  of  other's  hands,  which  imparts  such 
a  depth  of  suggestion  to  these  funny  letters  and 
to  the  clever  caricatures  scratched  off  with 
such  facility  by  way  of  signature  to  friendly 
epistles.  As  we  try  to-  gather  up  hastily  a 
general  impression  of  the  book,  it  is  that  of  a 
man  of  great  faculty,  whose  genius  was  of  the 
kind  that  would  have  justifi^  itself  in  almost 
any  direction.  He  might  have  been  an  artist, 
a  great  commander,  an  author  of  high  rank. 
What  he  did  write  were,  as  he  felt,  but  trifles 
hurriedly  jotted  down  in  the  hours  stolen 
from  a  more  serious  pursuit.  But  what  genial 
wisdom,  what  quaint  wit,  and  giaphic  power 
of  portraiture  do  we  have  in  *  The  Old  Lieu- 
tenant,' or  *  The  Starling,'  or  in  some  of  those 
slighter  sketches,  full  of  pathos  and  graceful 
humour,  which  he  contributed  to  '  Good 
Words,'  as  its  editor,  such  as  'Aunt  Mary 'or 
» Wee  Davie  ' !  We  think  of  him,  with  an  affec- 
tion which  increases  in  the  light  of  more  inti- 
mate knowledge,  as  a  true  worker  for  others, 


a  devoted,  self-denying  man,  whose  sadness 
was  veiled  from  the  great  world  whilst  he 
lived  ;  that,  suffering  m  secret,  he  might  the 
better  aid  others  to  bear  their  burden  in 
seeming  to  bear  his  own  lightly.  No  small 
service  this  to  have  rendered  to  any  genera- 
tion, naore  especially  to  this  generation  when 
complexities  and  artificialities  tend  more  and 
more  to  generate  a  form  of  egotism  that  is  alien 
to  the  best  kind  of  healthy  Christian  en- 
deavour. 

William  Godwin:   his  Friends  and  Contem- 
poraries,   By  C.  EEOAif  Paul.     Henry  S. 
King  and  Co. 

Mr.  Kegan  Paul  has  been  fortunate  in  find- 
ing an  interesting  subject  ;  fortunate  also  in 
the  access  which  has  been  accorded  Kim  to 
papers  of  interest  regarding  Godwin  and  his 
son-in-law  Shelley,  through  the  favour  of  Sir 
Percy  Shelley.  He  has  set  forth  Godwin  as 
favourably  as  could  have  been  hoped  for. 
Godwin  was,  in  one  respect,  a  great  thinker, 
who  went  down  to  prmciples;  though,  in 
many  respects,  he  was  an  egotistic  and  ua- 
liheable  man.  He  was  one  of  those  idealists 
who  refuse  to  qualify  under  demands  of  sym- 
pathy,  and  who  therefore  are  isolated,  imperi- 
ous, and  exacting,  and  become  more  so  with 
years  and  inevitable  disappointments.  If  it  had 
been  possible  for  a  biographer  to  reconcile  us 
thoroughly  to  his  subject,  Mr.  Paul,  we  feel, 
would  have  done  it  in  this  memoir.  With 
noticeable  tact  and  sympathy  he  has  traced 
out  the  gradual  manner  in  which  Godwin 
reached  his  Deistical  ideas,  showing  us  how, 
in  his  case,  as  in  so  many  others,  it  had  root 
in  reaction  against  the  hard  and  narrow  Cal- 
vinism in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  and 
to  which  his  over-strict  father  hoped  to  make 
him  conform.  Very  significant  is  the  Sunday- 
desecration  anecdote  of  his  lx)yi8h  days,  which 
Mr.  Paul  sets  forth  so  well.  *  One  Sunday,' 
Godwin  tells,  *  as  I  walked  in  the  garden,  I 
happened -to  take  the  cat  in  my  arms.  My 
father  saw  me,  and  seriously  reproved  my 
levity,  remarking  that  on  the  Lord's-day  he 
was  ashamed  to  observe  me  demeaning  myself 
with  such  profaneness.'  As  with  many  men — 
the  Mills,  for  example — ^in  whom  the  intellect 
has  been  developed  at  the  expense  of  the 
emotions  at  an  early  period  of  life,  Godwin 
never  rose  to  deep  passion  or  formed  an  in- 
tense attachment.  His*  friendships  were 
mainly  of  an  intellectual  and  easily-adjusted 
sort;  there  was  a  mixture  of  Platonism  in  his 
love  affairs ;  he  had  little  depth  on  that  side 
of  his  nature  ;  and  a  slight  difference  of 
opinion  or  appearance  of  inappreciation  would 
have  soon  ended  the  most  consolidated  of 
his  friendships.  He  was,  on  some  points, 
vain  and  capricious  almost  to  irrationality, 
and  yet^  like  many  vain  people,  was  easily  ex- 
ercised by  cei*tain  forms  of  sentiment  which 
he  would  have  decried  in  another.  Amid  all 
trials  and  distractions  it  must  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  he  remained  faithful  to  a  certain 
intellectual  ideal,  and  was  terribly  conscien- 
tious in  respect  of  literary  work.  In  the 
midst  of  his  earnest  striving  to  make  clear  to 
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Limself  the  true  relations' of  the  individual  to 
society  rose  the  ominous  phenomenon  of  the 
French  Revolution,  which  came  to  him  as  a 
determinative  application  of  many  of  t^e 
ideas  which  he  had  been  labouring  to  bring 
to  light.  Intellectually  he  was  a  child  of  the 
Revolution  ;  and  to  the  end  he  remained  in- 
volved in  some  of  the  rarified  abstractions 
which  owed  to  it  their  fascinating  power,  if  not 
even  their  birth.  And  though  it  needs  to  be 
said  that  ho  qualified,  in  many  respects,  the 
doctrines  presented  in  the  *  Political  Justice,' 
especially  modifying  what  he  had  advanced  in 
favour  of  communism,  stil4  it  must  b'e  said, 
and  he  himself  would  doubtless  have  urged, 
that  the  great  outstanding  principles  and 
sentiments  remained  untouched.  Godwin 
wrote  much,  but  little  of  it  is  now  read.  His 
individuality  appears  honestly  in  all.  It  is 
that  of  a  penetrating,  honest,  egotistic,  but 
thin  and  ngidily  logical  mind,  very  often  so 
disinclined  to  allow  lot  the  necessities  of 

Eractical  affairs,  that  genuine  humour  must  be 
eld,  in  spite  of  some  apparent  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  to  have  been  absent  from  it. 

Mr.  Paul  has  made  Gk)dwin  tell  his  own 
story ;  has  surrounded  him  by  his  friends,  and 
made  him  say  the  very  best  that  he  could  for 
himself.  So  faithful  has  he  been  to  his  whject 
that  sometimes,  in  adjusting  the  lights,  a 
little  grotesquerie  is  imparted  to  those  around 
him,  and  a  slight  occasional  injustice  is  done 
them  byneedless  frankness  and  the  desire  to 
be  complete.  *  Pity  the  man  who  tries  to  say 
all.'  Was  it  needful  to  give  some  of  the  details 
we  have  here '  about  Godwin's  little  Platonic 
flirting  with  Mrs.  Inchbald  ?  Or  was  it  advis- 
able— ^though,  of  course,  we  all  know  the 
preneral  looseness  of  Coleridge's  character — ^to 
disillusionise  us  by  detailed  confessions  as  to 
fact,  and  to  quote  letters  in  which  he, 
poor  genius  1  analyses  his  own  tipeinees  with 
a  delicate  mixture  of  self-approval  and  self- 
reproach  ?  Never,  perhaps,  were  we  more 
moved  than  when  one  of  Robert  Bums's  let- 
ters, owning  to  bad  behaviour  when  drunk, 
was  on  one  occasion  put  into  our  hands  ;  and 
though  this  letter  is  euphuUtie  enougli,  in  all 
conscience,  will  Mr.  Paul  excuse  our  saying 
that  we  should  have  been  more  thankful  to 
him  had  he  not  printed  it,  and  one  or  two 
others.  But  we  must  not  part  from  a  really 
valuable  and  readable  book  in  thb  mood  of 
fault-finding  ;  let  us,  instead,  wind  up  with 
this  most  characteristic  sketch  of  Mrs.  Inch- 
bald,  from  the  pen  of  Godwin's  daughter  : 

^  Apt  to  fall  in  love,  and  desiring  to  marry, 
she  continued  single  because  the  men  who 
loved  and  admired  her  were  too  worldly  to 
take  an  actress  and  a  poor  authoress,  however 
lovely  and  charming,  for  a  wife.  Her  life  was 
thus  spent  in  an  interchange  of  hardship  and 
amusement,  privation  and  luxury.  Her  char- 
acter partook  of  the  same  contrast  ;  fond  of 
pleasure,  she  was  prudent  in  her  conduct  ; 
penurious  in  her  personal  expenditure,  she  was 
generous  to  others.  Vain  of  her  beauty,  we  are 
told  that  the  gown  that  she  wore  was  not  worth 
a  shilling,  it  was  so  coarse  and  shabby.  Very 
susceptible  to  the  softer  feelings,  she  could 


yet  guard  herself  against  passion ;  and,  though 
she  might  have  been  called  a  fiirt,  her  cha- 
racter was  unimpeachable.  I  have  heard  that 
a  rival  beauty  of  her  day  pettishly  complained 
that  when  Mrs.  Inchbald  came  into  a  room,  and 
sat  on  a  chair  in  the  middle  of  it,  as  was  her 
wont,  every  man  gathered  round  it,  and  it  was 
vain  for  any  other  woman  to  attempt  to  gain  at- 
tention. Godwin  could  not  fail  to  admire  her ; 
she  became,  and  continued  to  be,  a  favourite. 
Her  talents,  her  beauty,  her  manners,  were  all 
delightful  to  him.  He  used  to  describe  her  as 
a  piquant  mixture  between  a  lady  and  a  milk- 
maid,  and  added  that  Sheridan  declared  that 
she  was  the  only  authoress  whose  society 
pleased  him.' 

The  book  is  full  of  anecdotes  and  references 
to  many  people  distinguished  in  art  and  lite- 
rature at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  it 
may  be  ranked,  in  spite  of  some  faults,  among 
the  masterly  memoirs  of  a  period  which  has 
been  uncommonly  rich  in  yielding  such. 

A  rthur  Schopenhauer:  hu  Life  and  Philosophy, 
By  Helsn  Zimmebn.     Longmans  and  Co.  * 

Miss  Zimmem  ventured  on  a  bold  <task 
when  she  undertook  to  write  the  life  of 
Schopenhauer.  His  life  illuminates  his  pbi- 
loflophy,  and  yet  stands  in  almost  grotesque 
contrast  to  it.  It  is  as  though  the  man,  im- 
mersed in  the  business  of  thinking,  took  on  a 
tint  of  wild  madness  when  he  appeared 
amongst  his  fellows.  He  was  somewhat  like 
one  who  stands  in  the  coloured  lights  of  a 
chemist's  window,  all  unconscious  of  the  ef- 
fect upon  those  who  may  view  him  from  a 
little  distance.  Never  was  there  a  man  of 
great  intellect  who  developed  more  of  the  im- 
patient scorn  and  wild  self-assertion  which  lie 
at  the  antipodes  of  that  self-renouncing  Bud- 
dhism to  which  it  may  be  said  that  his  philo- 
sophy really  led.  Schopenhauer  was,  in  fact, 
a  man  in  whom  two  demons  contended.  On 
the  one  side  he  was  an  Oriental  Fakir ;  on  the 
other,  a  German  Jew— cautious,  suspicious, 
and  full  of  fears.  He  did  not  trust  his  own 
mother,  and  was  constantly  watching  those 
who  attended  on  him.  He  was  haunted  with 
fears  of  being  poisoned.  The  universe,  accord- 
ing to  him,  was  a  congeries  of  isolated  appear- 
ances, controlled  by  a  blind  impulse,  a  force, 
an  imperious  instinct,  which,  according  to 
certain  laws,  rose,  in  certain  manifestations,  to 
reason,  to  intelligence,  to  individual  will.  But 
he  never  made  it  very  clear,  even  to  himself, 
where  this  force  or  impulse  passed  into  definite 
expression  of  individual  will  ;  so  that  we  are 
not  surprised  to  find  him  on  one  occasion  ac- 
tually crediting  the  flowers  with  energising 
will,  when  he  was  (so  far)  doubtful  of  it  or  of 
persistent  personality  in  himself.  He  was 
found  one  day  before  a  plant,  addressing  it  as 
follows  *  What  dost  thou  tell  me  by  thy  curi- 
ous forms  ?  What  is  the  will  which  reveals 
itself  in  those  brilliant  colours  and  fading 
leaves  ?'  The  ffardener  attracted  to  him,  and 
probably  thinking  that  he  had  to  do  with  a 
madman,  approached  him  to  ask  wlio  he  was. 
'  Y^  if  you  could  tell  me  who  I  am  I  should 
be  very  grateful, '  answered  Schopenhauer.  He 
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laid  dowD  the  idea  that  evil  followed  exist- 
ence, at  all  events,  individual  existence,  as 
shadow  follows  light,  and  that  the  onl;p  true 
philosophy  was  to  rise  above  evil  in  rising 
above  desire,  passion,  energy,  exercise  of  will. 
In  a  single  word,  in  reference  to  all  that  lies 
around — 

'  Not  to  desire  or  admire,  if  a  man  could  learn 

it,  were  more 
Than  to  walk  all  day  like  the  Saltan  of  old 
in  a  garden  of  spice.' 

He  managed  to  infuse  a  strooff  naturalism 
into  metaphysics,  though  he  disliked  the  mir 
turalists,  and  railed  incessantly  against  them, 
as  he  did  against  all  the  metaphysicians  of  his 
own  time.  Mind  and  matter,  he  held,  were 
in  strict  correlation,  and  his  ethical  concep- 
tion of  the  presence  of  evil  in  all  existence,  m 
connection  with  it,  necessarily  led  to  an  abso- 
lute disbelief  in  religion,  save  as  a  convenient 
substitute  for  the  moral  self -suppression  which 
he  held  could  be  attained  through  it,  as  well 
as  through  asceticism,  with  or  without  reli- 
gious sanctions.  60  he  was  a  modem  Bud- 
dhist in  the  guise  of  a  philosophic  iconoclast, 
armed  to  scatter  all  later  systems  in  wreck, 
and  to  establish  on  their  ruins  a  commixture 
of  Kant,  Plato,  and  Buddha,  the  heaven  of 
which  was  a  dull  nirwana,  or  unconscious 
rest,  complete  escape  from  desire,  affecticm, 
sympathy,  or  effort. 

His  philosophy  is  not  likely  to  retain  influ- 
ence, though  his  writings  are  full  of  grand 
and  suggestive  ideas.  He  has  no  hiUarUal 
place  in  the  long  descent  of  *  those  who 
know,'  though  succeeding  thinkers  will  feel 
themselves  compelled,  as  they  pass  along,  to 
glance  at  this  reserved,  fiery,  egotistic  far-g^lan- 
cing  thinker.  Miss  Zimmem  has  made  right 
good  use  of  her  materials,  which  were  scanty, 
for  Schopenhauer  had  no  friends,  and  thus  no 
correspondence.  She  writes  well,  and  she 
has  certainly  produced  a  most  skilfully  ar- 
ranged and  readable  book  on  a  subject  which, 
however,  in  itself,  can  only  be  really  interest- 
ing to  the  few. 

The  Self 'Made  Man :  Autobiography  of  Karl 
Friedric^  von  Kloden.  Edited,  with  a 
Sketch  of  his  After-life,  by  Max  Jahn. 
Vol  I.     Strahan  and  Co. 

As  this  volume  brings  us  only  to  the 
twenty-third  year  of  Herr  KlOden's  life,  it 
leaves  us  ignorant  of  the  kind  of  manhood 
which  he  is  to  develop.  Ooncering  his  general 
character,  therefore,  we  must  defer  .remark 
until  the  second  volume  is  before  us.  The 
present  is  simply  a  history  of  singular  strug- 
gles with  poverty  and  adverse  circumstances, 
and  the  persistent  development  of  natural 
tastes  and  noble  qualities.  Scarcely  any  in- 
stance in  Mr.  Smiles'  *  Self  Help '  equals  it : 
perhaps  the  nearest  parallel  to  it  is  in  Robert 
Chambers.  We  see  the  unconscious  revelation, 
from  earliest  years,  of  a  gentle,  amiable,  re- 
solute nature,  absorbed  by  a  thirst  for  know- 
ledge, and  attaining  it  from  the  most  parsi- 
monious means.     A  descendant  of  a  decayed 


noble  family.  Von  fi[15deu  was  the  son  of  a 
common  soldier,  who  became  during  the 
youth  of  the  former  addicted  to  drinking 
habits,  and  who  exchanged  soldiering  for  a 
subordinate  portion  in  the  Customs,  and  was 
stationed  in  Prussian  Friedland.  Life  in  Bar- 
racks, Life  in  a  Friedland  Border  Town,  Life 
as  an  ill-used  (Goldsmith's  Apprentice  at 
Berlin,  are  respectively  described  with  singu- 
lar simplicity  and  freshness ;  and  through  the 
novelty  to  us  of  the  different  scenes  and  char- 
acters portrayed,  the  interest  is  very  absorb- 
ing. The  period,  moreover,  is  from  1786  to 
1^9,  when  Napoleon  planted  his  heel  upon 
Continental  Europe,  and  the  fortunes  of 
Prussia  were  air  the  lowest  ebb.  Napoleon  and 
his  army  occupied  Berlin  ;  and  the  author 
records  his  impressiors  of  the  occupation.  He 
developed  unusual  musical  capabilities;  but 
his  tastes  were  chiefly  scientific,  and  ultimate- 
ly, as  we  shall  see,  he  rose  to  scientific  emi- 
nence. From  beginning  to  end  the  volume  is 
full  of  affecting  experiences  and  interesting 
sketches,  ane^oteis,  and  characterisations. 
Up  to  the  age  of  ten  he  never  had  a  covering 
for  his  head ;  at  ten  years  old  he  got  his  first 
ideas  of  the  world  from  a  copy  of  ^  The  Swiss 
Family  Robinson, '  and  he  read  it  eleven  times 
through  from  beginning  to  end  without  skip- 
ping a  single  syllable.  In  the  original  German 
the  book  has  attracted  great  attention,  and,  if 
we  mistake  not,  it  will  prove  to  English 
readers  one  of  the  most  attractive  biographies 
published  of  late  years. 

Life  of  William,  Earl  of  SheOnime ;  qfter- 
warde  firtt  Marqueis  of  Lan$downe,  With 
Extracts  from  his  Papers  and  Correspon- 
dence. By  Lord  Edmomd  Fitzkaurick. 
Vol.  U.    MacmilUn  and  Co. 

The  second  volume  of  this  admirable  life 
of  Shelbume  continues  the  narrative  for  over 
ten  years,  or  from  1766  to  1776.  It  shows  us 
Lord  Shelburne  struggling  vainly  against  the 
shortsighted  statesmen  of  his  age,  who  were 
fast  precipitating  the  rebellion  that  separated 
America  from  the  domain  of  the  English 
Crown,  and  prepared  a  crop  of  troubles  in 
Ireland.  Possibly  he  would  have  succeeded 
in  making  head  against  his  opponents  if  the 
active  support  of  Lord  Chatham  had  been 
steadily  given  to  him.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  great  earl  was  unable  to  render  that. 
Shutting  himself  up  at  Hayes,  the  victim  to 
serious  illness,  ana  his  mind  probably  un- 
settled and  the  prey  to  gloomy  fantasies,  Lord 
Chatham  left  Shelbume  to  fight  the  battle 
single-handed ;  and  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories 
of  the  day  were  too  much  for  him,  especially 
as  he  had  the  King  also  against  him.  Never- 
theless this  volume  affords  many  fresh  illus- 
trations  of  the  liberality  and  enlightenment  of 
Shelbume,  who,  on  so  many  questions — in- 
cluding religious  toleration  and  free  trade — 
was  in  advance  of  his  times.  The  last  chapter 
in  the  volume,  ^  Lord  Shelbume  on  Men  and 
Things, '  contains  numerous  proof  of  this,  and 
its  contents  will  go  far  to  justify  the  high  rank 
given  Shelbume  as  a  statesman  by  the  present 
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Prime  Minister  in  the  opening  chapters  of 
*  Sybel.'  The  time  has  come  when  he  should 
no  longer  be  ranked  amon^  the  ^  suppressed ' 
statesmen  of  English  political  history. 

Political  and  Military  Episodes  in  the  Latter 
Udlff  oj'  the  Eighteenth  Century ^derited  from 
the  L\fe  and  Correspondence  of  the  Might 
Hon.  John  Burgoyne,  Oeneral^  Statesman^ 
Dramatist.  By  Edward  Babrington  db 
FoNBLANQUE.     MacmiUan  and  Co. 

Upon  several  pointsof  interest  lightis  thrown 
by  these  memoirs,  which  are  not  so  much  a 
complete  biography  as  a  selection  of  episodes 
in  a  biography.  Tlius  the  birth  of  Burgoyne 
is  vindicated  from  the  aspersion  thrown  upon 
it  by  the  random  statement  of  one  of  Horace 
Walpole's  letters,  and  it  is  conclusively 
proved  that  he  was  l)orn  in  lawful  wedlock. 
His  relations  to  the  Derby  family  as  the  hus- 
band of  Lady  Charlotte  Stanley,  with  whom 
he  eloped,  are  also  made  clear  to  his  honour  ; 
the  chief  proof  of  which  is  the  high  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  through  life  by  Lord 
Derby.  But  the  chief  purpose  has  been  to 
vindicate  his  reputation  in  the  surrender 
of  Saratoga.  Burgoyne  had  acquired  reputa- 
tion as  a  very  able,  sagacious,  and  dashing 
soldier,  and  received  the  thanks  of  Parlia- 
ment for  his  Peninsular  services.  He  accept- 
ed a  command  as  one  of  three  popular 
generals  reluctantly  ;  he  clearly  appreciated 
the  incapacity  of  Sir  Wiliam  Howe,  and  re- 
monstrated against  the  absolute  instructions  ^ 
for  the  campaign,  which  left  the  generals  of 
three  different  armies,  who  were  to  co-operate 
together,  without  any  discretion.  Howe  had 
ffone  to  Pennsylvania,  leaving  Clinton  in  New 
York.  Burgoyne  was  to  advance  from  Canada, 
and  to  force  a  junction  with  Clinton  at  Albany, 
while  Howe  was  making  a  diversion  in  the 
South.  He  advanced  successfuly  down  Lake 
Champlain  and  Lake  George,  and  took  Ticon- 
deroga  by  a  brilliant  assault.  He  then  ad- 
vanced to  the  neighbourhood  of  Saratoga,  but 
found  himself  unable  to  effect  the  junction 
with  Clinton,  and  too  weak  successfully  to 
maintain  his  own  position.  His  orders  were 
precise  and  imperative,  and  he  concluded  that, 
even  at  the  cost*  of  sacrificing  himself,  they 
must  be  obeyed.  The  result  was  the  surren- 
der of  his  army  corps,  of  8000  or  4000  men,  to 
General  Gage,  who  surrounded  him  with 
18,000.  The  evidence,  which  is  here  given  in 
detail,  seems  to  show  that  Bursoyne  had  no 
alternative,  and  that  he  did  all  that  a  brave 
and  wise  commander  could  have  done,  and 
did  not  deserve  to  be  sacrifi^ced  as  a  scapegoat, 
by  Lord  George  Gkrmaine  and  his  incompetent 
colleaguea,  as  he  was.  It  b  terrible  to  learn, 
from  Lord  Shelburne's  Memoirs,  that  a  for- 
gotten despatch,  which  this  JAiniBter  neglected 
to  sign  ana  send  to  General  Howe,  containing 
instructions  for  his  co-operation  with  Bur- 
goyne, was  the  chief  cause  of  these  disasters. 
It  is  said  that  our  late  Abyssinian  war  was 
due  to  a  similar  piece  of  official  forgetful- 
ness.  Burgoyne  wrote  several  dramas,  was  a 
forcible  sf^aker,  and  altogether  was  a  re- 
markable as  well  as  a  high-minded  man. 


The  Earls  of  Middteton,  Lords  of  Clermont 
and  FeUereairn^  and  the  Middl^on  Family, 
By  A.  C.  BiscoB.    Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

Mr.  Biscoe  is  a  chronicler  rather  than  •  a 
biographer.  There  is  no  literary  fusion  in  his 
style,  nor  much  literary  art  in  his  work.  He 
brings  together  the  facts  concerning  the  two 
Earls  of  Middlcton,  whose  lives  he  records,  by 
a  commonplace-book  method,  simply  putting 
in  chronological  order  extracts  from  Pepys  or 
Clarendon,  in  the  case  of  the  former,  and 
a  series  of  letters  from  the  Court  of  James  in 
Franco  in  that  of  the  latter;  or  else,  in  a  very 
prosaic  way,  he  ^ves  the  substance  of  infor- 
mation thus  gathered.  He  scarcely  attempts 
either  description  or  characterisation,  much 
less  portrait  painting. 

The  book  therefore  is  very  dull,  wonderful- 
ly so,  considering  the  stirring  times  in  which 
its  heroes  lived.  Instead  of  vivid  pictures  of 
the  great  Revolutign  we  have  the  driest 
chronicle  of  facts.  John,  the  first  Earl  of 
Middleton,  was  a  great  leader  in  the  wars  of 
the  Commonwealth,  at  first  a  Parliamentarian, 
then  a  Rovalist.  His  military  achievements 
in  Scotland  especially  furnish  material  for  a 
stirring  narrative,  which  Mr.  Biscoe  has 
almost  miraculously  missed.  After  the  Re- 
storation he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Tan- 
gier, and  died,  a  drunkard,  from  a  fall  when 
intoxicated. 

Charles,  the  second  Earl,  went  with  James 
to  St.  Gemudns.  The  interest  of  his  life,  as 
here  given,  consists  of  a  series  of  letters,  re- 
vealing the  policy  and  the  plotting  of  the 
French  King  and  the  Pretender .  Here  again 
was  a  fine  opportunity  for  a  biographer  who 
could  have  made  use  of  it. 

Mr.  Biscoe  has  brought  the  material  toge- 
ther, but  he  has  not  made  them  into  a  hook, 
A  duller  plodder  i\ever  explored  the  cellars  of 
history. 

The  Viear^of  Horwenstow,  A  Life  of  Robert 
Stephen  Hawker,  M.A.  By  S.  Barwo- 
Gould,  M.A.     Henry  S.  Eling  and  Co. 

Mr.  Hawker  was  grandson  of  Dr.  Hawker, 
of  Plymouth,  and  was  bom  in  1804.  He  was 
a  singular  conglomerate  of  wood,  hay,  stubble, 
gold,  silver,  precious  stones.  His  early  life 
at  Plymouth  was  largely  spent  with  his 
grandfather,  whom  he  sorely  tried  with  his 
mad  practical  jokes.  When  he  had  been  a 
year  at  Oxford  and  was  nineteen,  his  father 
told  him  that  he  could  not  afford  to  continue 
his  University  career.  Robei;|t  started  off, 
without  cap  or  coat,  to  a  fann  five  miles  dis- 
tant, proposed  to  one  of  the  four  sisters  who 
had  each  £200  a  year,  but  who  was  forty-two 
years  of  age,  and  had  nursed  him  and  been 
his  godmother  ;  was  accepted,  and  married : 
and  so  he  completed  his  course  at  Oxford. 
He  became  vicar  of  Morwenstow,  near  Bude, 
where  he  remained  to  the  end  of  his  life.  His 
marria^  was  a  happy  one.  He  tended  his  blind 
old  wife  with  the  utmost  tenderness,  and 
was  inconsolable  when,  in  1865,  she  died,  a^ed 
eighty-one.  But  a  year  after,  with  equal  im- 
pulsiveness, he  married  a  young  Polish  gover- 
ness, had  three  daughters,  whom  he  left  with- 
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out  any  provision.  He  -was  a  poet  of  high 
order,  and  'wrote  some  very  fine  oallads.  He 
was  singularly  unselfish  and  brave,  full  of 
human  nature,  but  an  Anglican  of  the  purest 
water,  although  not  a  Ritualist  ;  hated  Dis- 
senters, although,  alas  I  he  lived  in  a  very 
hotbed  of  Methodism.  He  was  bigoted,  intol- 
erant, and  intensely  priestly.  He  contended 
with  great  difficulties.  All  the  better  class  of 
people  were  Methodists.  He  thought  *  he  had 
the  poor  with  him,^  but  he  could  not  get 
them  to  attend  his  church.  Jolm  Wesley  was 
as  hateful  to  him  as  Cranmer  is  to  Dr.  Little- 
dale,  and  he  had  only  anathema  for  him. 
He  thought  God's  judgments  came  upon  every- 
]x>dy  who  opposed  him  and  telU  us  that  ^  fail- 
ure or  death  befell  those  who  had  most  vin- 
dictively opposed  him.'  He  was  bitten  with 
Orientalism,  and  put  on  an  Armenian  cope  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  wore 
a  hat  without  a  brim  that  he  might  look  like 
an  Archimandrite.  His  Roman  Catholic  wife 
had  a  Romish  priest  to  administer  to  him 
during  his  last  illness — Mr.  Baring-Qould  says 
when  he  was  unconscious — ^the  sacraments  of 
the  Romish  Church,  from  baptism  to  extreme 
unction.  He  died  with  whatever  benefit  these 
might  confer,  and  as  much  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Romish  Church  as  they  could  carry  him, 
and  was  buried  in  a  Roman  Catholic  cemetery 
at  Plymouth.  He  had  more  than  one  craze, 
and  was.  perhaps,  as  great  an  oddity  as  Corn- 
wall ever  produced.  He  was  in  many  respects 
an  anachronism  of  tlie  fourteenth  century.  But 
he  was  a  good  and  brave  and,  in  some  respects, 
a  grand  old  man.  Mr.  Barlnff-Gould  tells 
some  rich  stories  about  him,  and  has,  in  addi- 
tion, inlaid  his  memoir  with  a  good  deal  of 
the  f6Ik-lore  of  Cornwall,  with  no  end  of  wild 
legends  and  racy  stories,  not  very  relevant 
perhaps,  nor  always  in  good  taste.  It  is  a 
book  to  read  and  laugh  over. 

[In  the  ^Athenseum'  of  March  25th  it  is 
stated,  apparently  upon  high  authority,  that 
many  of  Mr.  Baring-Gould's  statements  in  this 
volume  are  inaccurate  or  untrue.] 

John  Todd:  ths  Story  of  his  Life,  Told 
mainly  by  Himself.  Compiled  and  Edited 
by  JoiiN  E.  Todd.     Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Dr.  Todd  was  a  popular  Congregational 
minister  in  New  England — pastor  successively 
at  Groton,  Northampton,  Philadelphia,  and 
Pittsfield.  He  was  a  |K)pular  writer,  familiar  to 
religious  families  in  England  by  his  ^  Lectures 
to  Children, '  ^hlch  have  been  translated  into 
several  European  languages  ;  and  to  students 
of  theology  by  his  *■  Student*s  Manual,'  a  leaf 
of  which,  the  only  relic  of  a  book,  was  found 
among  the  few  remains  of  Sir  John  Franklin 
in  the  Arctic  regions.  It  has  nassed  through  a 
hundred  and  fifty  editions,  ana  has  been  trans- 
lated into  German,  French,  and  Welsh.  This 
autobiography  is  very  racy  both  of  the  man  and 
the  soil.  It  belongs  to  the  class  of  biographies 
of  which  old  Dr.Bcecher's  is  so  fine  a  specimen. 
Dr.  Todd  was  a  thorough  American  m  pluck, 
power,  and  unconventionality ;  and  his  stories 
and   experiences  of  American  religious  life 


during  the  last  fifty  years  arp  remarkably  rich. 
The  l^k  is  full  of  individuality  and  raciuess. 

Memoirs  if  Bev,  Charles  G,  Finnqf,  the 
American  Evangelist,  Written  by  Himself. 
Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Mr.  Finney  was  a  man  of  singular  religious 
goodness  and  devotedness.  Possessed  of  a 
strong  will,  of  a  good  deal  of  hard  intellectual 
power,  and  of  intense  passion ;  a  man  who,  in 
other  circumstances  might  easily  have  been  a 
Crusader,*  an  anchorite,  or  a  Simon  Stylites;  he 
gave  liimself  simply  and  exclusively  to  evange- 
lising. When  he  first  visited  London  to  con- 
duct services  at  Dr.  Campbell's  Tabernacle  in 
Moorfields,  he  was  never  known  to  be  curious 
about  a  single  London  attraction.  We  doubt 
whether  he  saw  anything  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  Finabury  and  the  way  to  it. 

His  book  is  almost  exclusively  devoted  to 
records  of  preachings  and  revival  services  in 
America  and  England.  It  is  the  log  of  an 
evangelist  dealinc  exclusively  with  the  spirit- 
ual conversion  of  men.  No  work  can  oe  so 
momentous  to  men ;  and  of  Mr.  Finney  as  its 
worker,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he«was  the  means 
of  doing  an  inmiense  amount  of  spiritual  good, 
especially  .in  connection  with  the  college  at 
Oberlin,  which  he  founded.  As  a  preacher  be 
was  one  of  the  most  penetrating  and  forcible 
that  we  ever  heard.  Utterly  devoid  of  poetry, 
imagination,  or  sentiment,  he  forced  convic- 
tion and  quickened  feeling  by  sheer  intellec- 
tual cogency. 

We  are  compelled  to  say,  however,<that  the 
strong  statements  of  his  autobiography-^-or,  at 
any  rate  some  of  them — are  to  be  taken  cvm 
grano.  Mr.  Finney's  very  absorption  in  his  work 
magnified  it  in  his  apprehensions.  We  hapfwn 
to  l>e  somewhat  minutely  acquainted  with 
some  part  of  his  work  in  England,  and  we  are 
bouna  to  say  that  particulars  here  stated  con- 
cerning several  families  and  individuals  are,  in 
some  respects  not  true  at  all  and  in  others  great- 
ly exaggerated.  In  some  cases  the  statements 
made  must  give  pain.  Some  of  the  details  of 
alleged  success  at  Moorfields,  will,  we  sus- 
pect, be  new  to  those  who  witnessed  or  parti- 
cipated in  his  labours.  We  feel  bound  to  state 
this;  a  good  work  and  good  aims  are  no  jus- 
tification of  exaggerated  statementa. 

The  Living  Wesley^  €U  He  was  in  his  Youth 
and  in  his  Prime,  By  James  H.  Hioo,  D.D. 
Wesley  an  Conference  Office. 

Dr.  Rigg's  little  book  is  chiefly  a  criticism 
of  Mr.  Tyerman's repent  *  Life  pf  Wesley.'  Dr. 
Rigg  thinks  that  Mr.  Tyennan  has  been  some- 
what more  than  judicially  severe  in  dealing 
with  certain  traits  of  Wesley's  character  and 
certain  passages  in  his  history.  With  charac- 
teristic vigour  he  assails  his  judgments  con- 
cerning Wesley's  youthful  character ;  the  love 
passages  with  Miss  Eirkham,  Mrs.  Pendams, 
and  Miss  Hopkey ;  his  High  Churchiam; 
his  Evangelical  conversion  ;  hia  character 
as  a  thinker,  preacher,  and  man.  A  little 
less  eagerness  for  the  fray  and  a  little  more 
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of  judicial  balancing  of  evidence  woald  give 
greater  weight  to  Dr  Rigg*s  judgments. 
We  are  disposed  to  think  that  some  of  the  in- 
cidents in  question  would  bear  a  more  favour- 
able construction  than,  in.  his  solicitous  can- 
dour, Mr.  Tyerman  has  given  them :  bis  words 
about  Wesley*s  youthful  sins,  for  instance ; 
but  we  also  think  that  Dr.  Rigg  errs  on  the 
other  side,  and  proves  somewhat  too  much. 
That  Wesley  was  weak  and  foolish  in  his  re- 
lations to  women  seems  beyond  doubt.  A  man 
who  gets  into  three  or  four  love  entangle- 
ments and  makes  a  great  blunder  in  his  mar- 
riage can  hardly  be  a  wise  and  blameless  vic- 
tim. The  book  may  be  commended  as  a  crit- 
ical review  article  on  certain  passages  in  Wes- 
ley's life. 

WUUam  Broclc^  D,D,,  First  Pastor  of  BIootm- 
hury  Chapel.  By  Gborob  Wilson  M^Crbe. 
James  Clarke  and  Co. 

In  a  little  shilling  volume  Mr.  M^Cree  has 
given  us  some  characteristics  of  one  of  the 
most  exemplary  and  successful  pastors  of  our 
day.  Dr.  Brock  was  a  man  of  considerable  in- 
tellectual robustness,  of  admirable  good  sense, 
of  power  of  popular  address,  and  of  a  deep 
and  reverent  religiousness  of  nature  which  con- 
secrated all  his  gifts  to  his  great  calliug,  and 
secured  a  large  degree  of  the  highest  order 
of  ministerial  success.  Mr.  M^Cree  tell  us 
anecdotes  of  his  career,  and  gives  us  sketches 
of  different  phases  of  his  character,  which  are 
eminently  truthful,  and  will  be  valued,  by  all 
who  knew  him  ;  tor  all  who  knew  him  loved 
him. 

Pearls  of  the  Pacific,  By  J.  W.  Boddam- 
Whetham,  Author  of  *  Western  Wander- 
ings.'   Hurst  and  Blackett 

Mr  Boddam-Whetham  here  records  his  im- 
pressions of  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  of  the 
Samoan  and  Fiji  groups,  which  he  visited  as  a 
traveller — we  might  almost  now  use  the  word 
*•  tourist' — and  concerning  which  he  tells  us 
chiefly  what  he  himself  saw ;  that  is,  he  does  not 
burden  his  journal-records  with  much  of  either 
history  or  disquisition.  He  has  considerable 
descriptive  power  and  writes  in  an  easy  and 
animated  style,  so  that  his  book  is  eminently 
readable  and  pleasant.  It  does  not  contribute 
to  any  special  department  of  *  useful  informa- 
tion.' It  is  a  book  of  wayside  impressions 
concerning  country  and  people,  natural  phe- 
nomena, and  manners  and  customs.  Mr. 
Boddam-Whetham  seems  to  be  chiefly  addict- 
ed to  ornithology,  and  tells  us  concerning  the 
existence  of  rare  birds  peculiar  to  the  islands. 
He  does^ot  describe  them, but  simply  indicates 
that  he  found  them.  He  docs  not  seem  to 
have  felt  much  interest  in  the  governmental, 
social,  commercial,  or  religious  problems  that 
are  being  wrought  out  in  the  islands.  He  makes 
very  slight  allusions  to  missionary  civilisation, 
and  these  indicate  but  a  languid  interest. 
The  South  Sea  islands— 4he  Sandwich,  Samo- 
an, and  Fiji  islands  especially — ^which  are  in 
the  route  from  San  Francisco  to  Australia,  are 
rapidly  becoming  the  ground  of  the  tourist ; 
and  will,  no  doubt,  before  very  long,  be  in- 
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eluded  in  Cook's  annual^  excursions.  Mr. 
Boddam-Whetham's  book,  therefore,  may  be 
heartily  commended  to  general  readers  as 
pleasant  and  interesting,  and  as  containing 
that  general  information  about  peoples  which 
it  is  useful  to  possess,  especially  about  tribes 
semi*civili^ed,  some  of  whom  have  just  become 
our  fellow-subjects. 

We  may  specially  commend  as  graphic  and 
full  of  interest  the  author's  description  of  his 
visit  to  the  volcanic  region,  of  which  Kilauoa 
'is  the  centre;  into  the  crater  of  the  latter 
he  descended.  Think  of  a  circular  lake  of 
liquid  fire,  rolling,  heaving,  and  dashing  in 
molten  waves  like  a  sea,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
diameter  and  enclosed  by  walls  a  hundred 
feet  in  height, — ^the  active  portion  of  the  great 
crater.  Mr.  Ellis  describes  the  great  crater 
as  he  saw  it.  Miss  Isabella  Bird  also  visited  it. 
It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  three  descrip- 
tions. Mr.  Boddam-Whetham  was  present  in 
Honolulu  at  the  election  of  a  sovereign,  and 
witnessed  riots  worthy  of  Donnybrook  or 
New  York.  We  have  read  his  book  with 
much  interest ;  its  descriptive  merits  are  of  a 
very  high  order  ;  his  spirit  is  genial,  and  his 
judgments  are,  on  the  whole,  wise :  but  what 
can  he  mean  by  saying  that  all  the  ammonites 
of  Whitby  are  imported  from  Lyme  Regis  ? 
We  hope  this  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  measure 
of  his  accuracy. 

Yachting  in  the  Arctic  Sea^;  or,  Notes  of  Fire 
Voyages  of  Sport  and  Discovery  in  the 
Neighhourhooa  of  Spitzenhergen  and  Notaya 
Zemlya,  By  James  Lamont,  F.  G.  S.  Edit- 
ed and  Illustrated  by  W.  Livesay,  M.D. 
Chatto  and  Wind  us. 

Mr.  Lamont*s  book  is  a  contribution  to 
Arctic  discovery  only  so  far  as  it  demonstrates 
the  ways  in  which  the  Pole  is  not  to  be 
reached.  He  seems  conclusively  to  have 
proved  by  his  five  voyages  that  Spitzbergen 
IS  not  the  way  of  approach,  nor  Novaya  Zem- 
lya, nor  the  vast  northern  ice  coast  of  the 
Spitzbergen  sea  that  lies  beteen  them.  There 
is,  indeed,  a  possibility  that  access  may  lie  by 
Qillies  Land,  and  up  Austria  Sound  (to  the 
north  of  Novayo  Zemlya),  the  splendid  discov- 
ery of  the  Aastrian  expedition  in  1874,  and 
which  seems  approachable  only  from  the  west, 
round  the  northern  point  of  Spitzbergen.  At 
present, however,  the  probabilities  are,  that  the 
true  way  of  access  is  that  of  the  *  Polaris,'  up 
Baflns  Bay  and  Smiths  Sound,  by  which  lat. 
84®  was  reached  in  1871 — the  nearest  approach 
to'thePole  yet  made ;  but  the  state  of  the  ice  va- 
ries so  much  in  different  years  that  it  would  be 
foolish  to  pronounce  dogmatically  upon  any 
possibility.  .While  the  most  elaborately-equip- 
ped expedition  may  fail  through  unfavourable 
seasons,  some  small  craft  may  stumble  upon 
success  through  an  unexpected  opening. 
Some  of  the  greatest  results  yet  achieved 
have  been  in  small  sailing  vessels.  It  is  tan- 
talizing to  think  that  only  some  four  hundred 
miles  separate  modem  discovery  from  its  goal, 
and  not  very  flattering  to  remember  that  all 
the  appliances  of  modem  science  have  advan- 
ced us  only  some  hundred  and  seventy  miles 
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beyond  Hudson's  liighcst  latitude  iu  1607.  tionoflialf-uvilisedsavagury,  turbulence,  and 
Mr.  LamoDt  gives  ua  detailed  accunnts  of  tbe  wretched nesa.  The  multiform  curse  of  Aloliam- 
Karo  Straits,  which  separate  Novaya  Zemlja,  medan  countries  ia  Heavily  uuon  it.  Tlie  se- 
rin the  Dortii,  from  Samoyede  Laud,  on  the  coadsourceof  interest  in  the  bookisthtclcar, 
80uth,andof  the  south-west  coast  of  the  former  Rimplo  good  sense  of  Dr.  Learcd,  who  fulfils  his 
which  he  skirted  as  far  north  as  lat.  75".  Bail-  promise,  anii,  carefully  eschewing  fine  writing 
ing  west  he  rounded  the  south  cape  of  Spitz-  and  learned  lucubrations,  in  a  simple,  straighl- 
bergen,  and  several  times  sailed  up  its  west-  forward  way  telts  us  what  lie  saw.  nitli  just 
ern  side,  round  Hakluyts  Head,  its  northern-  enough  of  collected  information  to  give  iutel- 
point,  totheNorways.  He  was  unable  to  make  lieence  to  his  descriptions  and  statements.  He 
either  the  Seven  Islands,  to  the  north-east,  or  lalxiured  under  the  diaadvajitage  of  nut  know- 
Hinlopen  Straits,  which  separate  Spitsbergen  ing  the  language.  He  Lad,  therefore,  tobcde- 
on  its  'eastern  side  from  North-East  Land,  pendent  upon  secondary  sources  of  informa- 
Hoexamined, however, thelce  Ford,andKings  tlon,  and  no  doubt  failed  to  learn  many  things 
Bay,  and  the  Stor  Fiord,  on  the  western  side,  that  his  interpreter  did  not  tell  him.  But  the 
and  penetrated  the  latter  as  far  as  Lament's  bookisathoroughly  good  and  insttuctire  one. 
Point.  He  could  not,  liowever,  get  through  and  we  have  read  it  from  cover  to  cover  with 
to  the  eastern  coast  by  either  the  northern  or  much  interest.  After  visiting  Tangitr,  Maza- 
soutliem  passage,  round  Barentz  Land.  The  gou,  and  Mogador,  which  are  fully  described, 
lMM>k  records  no  discovery;  but  it  is  an  account  the  author  proceeded  inland  from  the  latter 
of  Arctic  phenomena,  achievement  adventure,  place  to  Morocco,  provided  with  a  letter  from 
and  sport — full  of  interest  to  botli  the  geogra-  the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne.  Nothing 
phcr  and  the  sportsman.  Mr.  Lamont's  game  could  be  more  wretched  than  the  journey — vile 
was  chiefly  the  wolrus :  his  pages  are  filled  with  roads,  with  robbers  and  extortioners  of  every 
hunting  experiences  therewitn.  Occasionally  kind.  The  Sultan  was  absent  from  bis  capital 
polar  bears  fell  benath  his  gun,  and  reindeer,  on  a  war  expedition.  It  was  rumoured  tlitit  he 
together  withguillemots,gDo^yowls,andother  had  suffered  reverses,  and  the  city  was  in  a 
birds.  Two  or  three  narrow  escapes  from  state  of  insurrection.  Tha  authorities  were 
shipwreck  give  the  excitement  of  peril  to  the  clearly  unable  to  protect  Dr.  Leared  against 
narrative,  which  is  also  enriched  by  historical  the  fanatical  hatred  of  Christiana  cherished 
information,  sporting  anecdotes  and  adven-  by  the  inhabitants,  and  after  seven  or  eight 
turcs,  and  varied  scientific  information.  days'  residenco  in  a  house  which  was  in  a  state 
Altogether  the  volume  is  one  of  very  great  of  semi-siege,  they  warned  the  traveller,  whose 
interest,  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  sec-  life  had  been  attempted  bj  poison,  that  he 
ond,  or  descriptive,  as  distinguished  from  the  had  better  depart.  He  managed,  however,  to 
first,  or  discovery,  class  of  Anitic  literature.  see  a  good  deal,  and  he  gives  an  interesting 
,  ,  „  ,  .  ,  ,  description  of  the  city,  which  lies  at  the  foot 
ll0T0(o>  and  th»  Moon:  being  an  Aavunt  of  „f  ^j^e  Atlas  Mountains,  and  tells  us  a  good 
TmttU,  te.(A  a  General  Betcrtptton  of  the  ^^^i  ^jjout  its  inhabitants— Arabs,  Moor^ 
Coantn/i'ndtt^P'^U.  By  Arthus  Lkabbd  j^^^  ^„^  Negroes— and  abo\it  its  unutterably 
M.D  With  Illustrations.  Sampson  Low  wretched  condition,  as  well  as  about  its  pri- 
and  Co.  sons,  social  life,  and  nstural  history.  One  of 
Dr.  Leared's  volume  is  one  of  somewhat  more  the  finest  countries  in  the  world  is  .thus,  un- 
than  usual  interest,  owing,  first,  to  our  com-  der  Mohammedan  rule,  degraded  in  filth,  lust, 
paretivc  ignorance  of  Morocco  beyond  two  or  and  violence  almost  to  the  level  of  savage 
three  porta  on  its  seaboard ;  and  of  its  Allan-  Africa.  How  much  of  the  world  has  yet  to 
tic  ports  we  are  really  familiar  only  with  Tan-  be. redeemed  to  productiveness  and  civilisa- 
(per,— in  Charles  II.  and  James  II. 's  times  a  tion  I  We  give  a  very  cordial  commcnda- 
British  possession,  it  having  been  part  of  the  tion  to  Dr.  Leared's  book. 

dowry   of   Catherine  of   Bragania,    Charles's ,,     „. _..    ,    ,i    rr^      >  .  ^i^  . 

wife,l-about  which  Pepys  tells  ul^d  of  which  ^theHebrtdutothemmfa!,a».     ASk^ 

the  first  Earl  of  MidJileton  was  tor  a  short  ^ ,^'^^^  ^'"'^.  Yrf"TX'  ^"^ 

time  governor.     We  held  it  twenty-two  years,  Ul^^id  Sa»Um  Stghlande.  ByCoKBTWCE 

and  tHe  remains  of  the  mole  made  and  destrof-  P- Oo^^on  Comm.ko.     Two  Vols.     Samp- 

ed  by  ua  are  still  seen.    The  vicinity  of  Tan-  "*°  ^°^  ""^  ^''■ 

gier  to  Gibraltar  keeps  up  a  certain  familiarity  Miss  Gordon  Cumming    proves  herself  a 

with  it   yet.     Of  its  other  ports  we   suspect  worthy  bearer  of  the  name  so  closely  associated 

Bailee  is  nominally  most  familiar  to   readers  with  travel.    Amoug  the  Celts  ol  the  Hebti- 

generally,  in  virtue  of   'Robinson  Crusoe.'  des,  the  Brahmins  of  Benares,  the  Buddhists 

Some  of  its  ports,  such  as  Mazagan,  Saffi,  and  of  Thibet  and  Ceylon,  she  finda  herself  equally 

especially  Mogador,  are  visited  by  our  traders,  at  home.     She  is  keenly  observant,  full  of 

but  not  so  often  as  to  make  their  names  fa-  sympathy,   grudges  no  labour,    deeply  loves 

miliar  to  people  generally ;  few  even  well-edu-  nature  in  her  many  moods,  and  htts  a  deiuded 

cated  pereons   could  tell  you  where  they  are.  faculty  for  getting  below  the    surface.     Tbe 

Morocco,  the  capital,  is  some  hundred  and  reader  who  casually  glances  over  the  firA  toI- 

thirty  miles  inlsnd,  due  east  from  Mogador,  ume,  with  its  happy  and  condensed  descrip- 

whieh  asain  is  nearly  four  hundred  miles  south  tions  of  the  people  of  the  Scottish  Highland^ 

of -Tangier,  on  the  Atlantic  coast.     The   inte-  the   Isle   of   Skye,   and   tbe   Hebrides,   with 

riorof  the  country  is  but  little  known  to  Euro-  their  many  strange  customs  and  saperStitioDS, 

l>ean  travellers,  and  is  in  a  melancholy  condi-  and  diamiaaes  it  from  his  miod  ta  be  gots  in- 
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terested  in  the  still  more  gorgeous  and  attrac- 
tive pictures  of  Indian  wud  or  Indian  temple, 
or  Himalayan  forest  or  village,  will  comnut  a 
great  mistake,  and  fail  to  reach  Miss  Gordon 
Cumming's  intention?  She  knows  too  well  that 
hard  and  dry  disquisiton  does  not  much  find 
favour  with  the  circulating  libraries,  and  there- 
fore she  has  sandwiched  her  science  with  nar- 
rative. But,  though  the  work  is  valuable  as 
a  book  of  travel,  it  is  still  more  valuable  as 
popularising  sciehce.  Miss  Gumming  is  not 
an  exact  philologist  or  mytholo^st,  and  would 
not  make  any  serious  claim  to  either  title ;  but 
slie  has  done  a  ^te9X  work  in  collecting,  col- 
lating, and  settmj^  side  by  side  the  legends, 
myths,  superstitions  and  common  religious  cus- 
toms of  many  races,  very  diverse  and  far  dis- 
tant from  each  other.  And  it  is  very  aston- 
ishing how,  when  closely  examined,  as  Miss 
Gordon  Gumming  in  one  or  two  chapters  en- 
deavours to  examine  them,  they  discover  re- 
markable likeness  to  each  other.  The  fourth 
chapter  of  Vol.  I.—* A  String  of  Quaint 
Beads  from  Many  Lands ' — gives  the  keynote 
to  the  whole  work,  looked  at  in  this  light. 
In  the  extreme  West,  as  in  the  extreme  East, 
stones  arranged  in  certain  orders  were  held 
sacred,  and  around  them  at  certain  times,  par- 
ticularly at  full  moon,  mystic  celebrations  took 
place — processions  roimd  them  always  follow- 
ing the  course  of  the  sun ;  the  sunwise  move- 
ment a^in  being  ethnic,  confined  to  no  people 
in  particular,  a  lact  that  probably  points  to  a 
deeper  idea  than  Miss  Gumming  has  yet  reach- 
ed or  has  beenlbold  enough  to  face.  Praying- 
mills,  she  tells  us,  always  follow  the  course  of 
the  sun,  and'  certain  elements  in^  the  Roman 
Gamival  connect  it  with  the  sun-procession ; 
whilst,  even  amongst  the  Jews,  the  race  that 
so  sternly  withstood  the  Oriental  worship  of 
nature-force  in  all  its  forms,  we  can  trace  cer- 
tain relics  of  this  same  custom.  Miss  Gordon 
Gumming  writes : 

^  Some  idea  of  the  mysterious  virtue  attached 
to  these  sunwise  turns  may  perhaps  be  the 
reason  that  the  Jews,  in  several  different  coun- 
tries thus  march  seven  times  round  their  newly 
cofiined  dead.  In  pagan  records  we  find  the 
same  customs  common  both  to  Greeks  and 
Romans.  There  is  also  historical  evidence  of 
their  having  been  practised  by  the  Gauls  3000 
years  ago.' 

Miss  Gumming  gives  a  very  odd  instance  of 
^survival'  in  the  case  of  an  old  burying- 
ground  near  Inverness,  on  the  top  of  a  hill. 
Recently  there  was  a  proposal  to  do  away 
with  the  old  road  to  it,  and  to  adopt  a  shorter 
one;  but  against  this  there  was  the  most 
urgent  remonstrance  from  the  people,  as 
bemg  contrary  to  old  custom.  The  new  road, 
they  said,  would  reverse  the  course  followed 
by  the  old  one^  and  the  corpse  be  carried  con- 
trary to  the  course  of  the  sun.  And  they 
earned  their  point,  the  old  roundabout  road 
being  still  used.  We  regret  that  we  cannot 
aflfora  the  space  to  prove  oy  extract  the  pic- 
turesque force,  the  sympathy,  the  knowledge, 
and  the  delicacy  to  be  found  in  this  work ; 
we  can  only  heartily  recommend  all  those  who 
love  a  good  work  of  travel,  as  well  as  those 


who  are  interested  in  ethnology  and  mythol- 
ogy, to  procure  it  and  study  it.  The  illustra- 
tions show  that  Miss  Gumming  adds  to  her 
other  gifts  the  artistic  one.  We  are  sorry  to 
observe  not  a  few  misprints. 

The  Victoria  Falls  of  the  Zambesi.  Translated 
from  the  German  of  Edward  Moiir.  By 
N.  D'Anvers.  With  Numerous  Illustra- 
tions.    Sampson  Low  and  Go. 

The  Gkrmans  are  vying  «rith  ourselves  in 
the  exploration  of  Africa,  and  their  contribu- 
tions to  its  literature  of  travel  are  becoming 
very  valuable.  Herr  Mohr's  work  contributes 
a  type  that  is  new  for  Germany.  He  makes 
no  discovery,  like  Livingstone ;  he  does  not 
add  precision  and  certainty  to  discovery  like 
Schweinfurth.  His  track  is  a  npi  infrequent 
one,  viz., from  Port  Natal,  liorth-west, through 
the  Orange  River  and  Yaal  River  settlements, 
across  the  territory  A  the  Transvaal  Republic 
to  Bamangwato  in  the  Bechuana  country, 
thence  to  the  Tati  settlement  on  the  Sacha 
Riverj  thence  to  what  he  calls  Linyanti,  in 
Mosilikatze's  dominions. 

Here  we  find  it  difficult  to  follow  him.  The 
Linyanti  of  Livingstone  is  8.W.  of  the  Victo- 
ria Falls  in  lat.  18^  17'  and  long.  23°  50';  the 
place  called  Linyanti  by  Herr  Mohr  (on  his 
map  it  is  called  Inyati),  is  S.E.  of  the  Victoria 
Falls  in  lat.  19**  40'  and  long.  29°  40'. 

Returning  to  the  Mangwe  River,  on  the 
way  back  to  Tati,  he  made  a  fruitless  at- 
tempt to  reach  the  Victoria  Falls  by  a  N.N. 
W.  course,  but  had  to  turn  back  at  Tonsunge, 
retracing  his  steps  first,  to  Mangwe,  then  to 
Tati  ;  from  Tati  ne  reached  the  Zambesi  and 
the  Falls  by  a  route  directly  north.  The  dis- 
trict thus  travelled  is  well  known  to  Afri- 
can hunters,  traders,  and  missionaries.  It  is 
the  eastern  belt  of  verdant  country  parallel  to 
the  central  belt  of  desert,  the  Kalahari,  across 
which  Livingstone  made  his  first  memorable 
journey  northwards. 

The  merits  of  Herr  Mohr's  book  are  that  he 
is  a  keen  and  scientific  observer,  and  was  ac- 
companied by  Adolf  HUbner,  an  accomplish- 
ed geologist.     He  is,  moreover,  an  eloquent 
writer  ;    his    descriptions    of    scenery,   and 
natural  phenomena,  are  full  of  poetic  beauty 
and  imaginative  colouring.     He  is  a    keen 
sportsman  and  an  experienced  African  trav- 
eller. In  his  route  he  frequently  came  in  con- 
tact with  Mr.  Baines,  our  well-known  African 
explorer.     His   description    of  the  Victoria 
Falls — the  roar  of  which  was  heard  at  a  dis- 
tance of  eight  miles — is  simple  and  impres- 
sive.    He  determined  the  lat.  to  be  17°  59'  7' 
S.,  and  the  long.  26°  32'  E.  The  river,  running 
from  the  N.N.  w.,  a  mile  wide,  falls  over  a 
ledge  into  a  trough  or  ravine  400  feet  deep  and 
varying  from  240  to  300  feet  in  width,  then 
rims  away  to  the  east  to  the  sea.    At  the  west- 
em  corner  there  is  a  projecting  rock  corres- 
ponding apparently  to  the  old  Terapin  Tower 
at  Niagara,  from  which  the  spectator  can  look 
along  the  ravine  of  the  cataract.  Niagara  must, 
in  volume  at  least,  yield  the  palm  to  this  mag- 
nificent fall  of  the  Zambesi ;  whether  the  view 
of  the  former  up  the  river,  with  the  American 
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Fall  on  Ihe  left,  ia  not  more  pictarc-aquc  and  who,  a  few  jears  ago,  publiahecl  abook  of  Tra- 

impressiTP,  wc  doubt.  As  an  eloquent  a escrip'  Tela  in  Asia  Minor,  wuere  a  great  mflDV  yenra 

tion  by  H  keen  and  competent  obaerver  of  s  of  his  life  have  been  spent,  of  which  we'liad  to 

country  bat  Utile  known.  Hen  Mohr'a  book  apeakhighly.     Henowpntiforth  this  work  of 

may  be  put  among  the  moat  interesting  and  Biblical  Illustrations,  gathered  from  the  physi- 

faacinattn^  volumes  of  the  fine  Library  ol  cal  features  of  Bible  lands  and  the  manners  and 

Travel  which  it  is  the  distinctive  honour  ol  customs  of  its  inhabitants.     In  diameter  his 

the  publishers  to  have  given  to  the  world.  work  is  analagous  to  Dr,  Thomson's  '  Land  and 

ir    f      I      TT .        Tj  .      i   *         T          .  theBook.'altlioughinferiortothatfascinating 

My  Circular  No^.     Extracts  from  JonraalB,  ^^^           ^^^  ^^£  j„  y^^                        ^^^        » 

Letters  sent  Home    QMilogical  and  other  siblyln  achoUrliness.    Dr.  V^-Lennep'al^ok 
S"**!iT^"w''V'*7"''*l"?«l?^*7S7.^'^''  '"  ^°^  '"lo'tle  for  the  materials  brought 
?°,"^R  '1^,.,^' »*''t*'S  V"'^  ^'  ^^'^  ^e^^^"'  t*"^"  fo'  hi^  "itica!  use  of  them.  Tie 
July  6,  1B75      By  J  F  CA»raKLL.     Two  i^^ressea  us  as  being  of  uncritical  mind,  and 
Vols.     Macmdlan  and  Co.  certainly  he  is  not  ab^t  of  .the  archsologicri 
The  author  of  'Proat  and  Fire' will  easily  be  researehes  of  his  day.     The  results  of  the  Pal- 
credited  with  all  requisite  scientific  quabfica-  estine   Exploration,    to   say   nothing  of   Mr. 
tiona  for  intelligentlyprosecutingthe  journey  Oeorge  Smith's  Assyrian  discoveries,  ought  to 
of  whichhe  giveausarecord.  He  seems,  how-  have  given  a  tone  and  judgment  diaerent 
evcrto  hove  subjected  his  acientfic tendencies  from  much  that  the  book  contains,  e.^.,  the 
tn  violent  repression.  Allusions  and  passing  re-  dogmatic  assertion  of  the  old  tradition  that 
marks  of  ft  geological  and  mineralogical  char-  Noah's  Ark  reatcd  on  Ararat,  in  Armenia, 
acter  occur  here  and  there  ;  but  his  journal  is  Still,  criticism  has  but  a  comparatively  small 
otherwise  exempt  from  them.    He  appernds  to  function  in  the  materials  which  Dr.    Van- 
it,  however,  a  paper  on  '  The  Period  of  Polar  Lennep  has  brought  together,  and  which  for 
Qlaciation,'  which  fills  a  hundred  pages,  and  the  most  part  are  obvious  in  their  relevancy 
seems  to  have  been  composed  and  rewritten  and  in  the  light  which  they  throw  upon  the 
bit  by  bit  during  his  entire  journey.     It  is  Bible  narrative. 

simply  impossible  to  subject  to  criticism  this  His  method  Is  to  bring  together  and  classify 

odd,    miscellaneous,     and  clever  book.      It  illnstrationsderived  from  speciflcthings.    Hia 

.consists  of  fragmentary  obscrvatioDB,  broken  book  is  arranged  in  two  great  divisions.    First, 

bits  of  charticteriflations,    jots  of  imperfect  customs  which  have  their  origin  in  the  physi- 

thought    about    men,   manners,  and  moun-  cal  features  of  Bible  lands  ;  and,  next,  customs 

tains,  and  everything  elae.    The  author  does  which  have  a  historical  origin :   «.?.,  nnder 

not  sit  down  to  tell  us  fully  or  seriouslv  about  the  first  head  he  has  twelve  chapter^  each 

anything  ;  he  takes  passing  ughta  and  flying  devoted  to  a  specific  topic,  water,   products 

shots  atlhinga,  infinitely  amusing  and  sug-  of  the  Boil,.gamening,   vineyards,    fruit  and 

gestive  to    those  who   know   the  countries  forest  trees,  domestic  animals,  &c. ;  and  under 


that  occasion  them,  and  scarcely  less  so  the  second,  chsjiters  on  ethnology,  language, 
to  those  who  do  not.  The  fun,  however,  is  a  habitations,  social  life,  govcmnient,  Ac.  TTie 
little  forced,  the  cynicism  a  Utile  affected,  and  scientific  chapters  of  the  work  are  the  least 
the  mordant  moods  a  little  too  self-conscious,  satisfactory.  Thus  Dr.  Van-Lennep  has  no 
Just  enough  to  prevent  you  surrendering  your-'  other  authority  for  his  very  inadequate  and,  as 
self  to  the  author.  Mr.  Campbell  is  a  good-  we  think,  mistaken  statements  about  the  Tal- 
uatured  kind  of  Diogenes  rolling  round  the  mud  than  Prideaui.  The  entire  work  how- 
worldinhislittletub.  Wcmustnottouchhis  ever,  is  popularly  written  for  popular  uses; 
good  things  themselves;  it  would  be  like  giv-  and  the  really  valnable  information  which  it 
ing  specimens  of 'Punch.'  Btarting  f  rom  Liv-  gives  commends  it  very  strongly, for  such 
erpoal,  Mr.  Campbell  landed  at  Boston,  went  usee.  The  information  is  such  as  only  long 
to  Niagara,  Chicago,  Colorado  Springs,  Salt  residence  and  accurate  familiarity  coald  sup- 
Lake  City,  San  Francisco,  Japan,  and  Java —  ply.  In  this  respect  we  can  hardly  commend 
about  which  he  tells  us  a  great  deal — and  the  work  too  highly.  We  should  add  Uiat 
Ceylon  ;  coming  home  by  Egypt  and  Mar-  its  value  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  maps 
seillcs,  'cireumperiambulatoncally,'  as  he  and  illustrations  which  arc  profusely  scattered 
would  say.  A'  more  clever  and  amusing  book,  over  its  pages, 
a  more  perfect  specimen  of  a  hiiset /aire,  ^  ■  ,,  .  ■  ,  ., 
Mn{(/-ro«i  Englishman— we begpardon.hoUa  Sport  tnAbtftsiHta,  on  th«  Marti  and  TaO**- 
Campbell  of  Argylcshirc— we  have  not  recent-  "*■  "?  ^"^  E**"-  "p  «ato.  John  Murray. 
ly  met.    We  can  add  only  that  the  letters  and  Books  of  sporting  adventure  become  s  " 


journals  are  accompanied  with  a  great  number  what  monotonous  nnlesa  relieved  by  sclentillc 

of  illuatrationa,  some  of  them  clever,  some  of  fr  picturesque  description,   geographical  in- 

them  far  otherwise,  but  in  either  case  amus-  formation,    or   personal    adventure.       Lord 

ing ;  only  too-continued  a  strain  of  cynical  Mayo  was,  through  illness,  deprived  of  the 

fun  makes  us  ache  just  a  little.  iarge  game  that  he  went  to  shoot.     He  killed 

„.,,  ,       „  one  or  two  hippopotami  in  the  TackftiMe.bnt 

BilAe  Lands,  t/ieir  Modem  Ovitomt  and  Man-  was  unable  to  secure  one  of  them.     His  friend 

nert,  lUvitratim  of  Senptvre.     By  Hknht  killed  a  lion  and  several  buffaloes.  Lord  Majo 

J.    Vaf-Lknukp,    D.D.     With  Maps  and  chronicles  only  small  game,  and  we  confessto 

Woodcuts.     John  Murray.  jetting  tired  of  extracts  from  bia  diary  re- 

Dr.  Van-Lennep  is  an  American  Missionary,  wording  only  the  death  of  parMdgea  mnd  an- 


mny  commend  hi.  volume  ..  eooUinme  pie.-    „,„  ^      ,;.,,  ,j,,    ^      ^^^  ^„,  ^^„  ^ 
jant  goMp,  rendins  .bout  .  Mtle  known    ,h„„  „h„  b.Ye  no  hope      Cnl  oH  .1  the  erty 
ngc  of  tliirtj-four,  he  hart  jet  made  hia  mark 
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telopes.    He  was  compelled  by  illaeas  to  return 

from  the  Tackazzeeaa  soon  as  he  reached  it,  B»tayton  Ihi  Extftrnal  Policy  of  India.     By 

and  just  when  his  chief  sport  should  have  com-  the  late  J.  W.  B.  Wtlub,  M.A.,  C.S.I.. 

menceU.     Bis  boolc  is  pleasantly  written,  and  II.  HL  India  Civil  Service.     Edited,  with  it 

incidentally  gives  lis  some  information  about  Brief  Life,  by  W.  W.  Hunter,  B.A.,  LL.  U., 

the  conntty  and  people.     We  must  suppose  H.  M.  India  Civil  Service.'    Smith  Elder 

that  the  somewhat  rough  treatment  of  the  and  Co. 

Abyssinians  which  Lord  Mayo  records  waa  These  easayn  are  the  literary  remains  of  an 

necessary,  and  that  \m  method  of  levying  incompleted    public  life  of  great  promise. 

suppUes,  wluch  had  a  close  approximation  to  .  Tbo,eVhom  t^e  gods  love  die  yonng; '  and  in 

looting,,  IS  travellers'  custom  >n  the  countiy.  ^^^  ^^^  „j  j„j,^  ^  ^j     „^    ■'.^^^  g^f„^  ^j^ 

.'^r^^^^^UJii^^l^r^^SL  r^t  ^?»'^  '"'■I'  'I  die  in  Christ,' thoaewho  knew 

„Ofl 

land. 

Jftfn(?oZay  and  Momien.     A  Narrative  ot  the  in  the  aervic'e,  and  the  attention  of  the  Eng- 

Two  Expeditions  to  Western  China  of  1808  '"''  pioiic  had  been  drawn  to  him.     In  the 

and  1873,  under  Colonel  Edward  Sladen  ^nef  introductory  memoir  of  Dr.  Hunter  we 

and  Colonel  Horace  Brtprne.     By  John  ^^  enabled  to  see  what  sort  of  stnff  this 

Amderson,  M.D.     With  Maps  and  Illustra-  TMng   Indian,  officer    was    made    of,    how 

tions.     Macmillan  and  Co.  """^h  there  was  in  his  character  that  was 

good  and  noble,  and  how  hard  he  worked 

Thisvolumehasreachedustoolaterormore  ^t  the  poat  of  duty.     But  it  is    not  with 

than  a  bnef  notice.     It  is  of  especial  interest,  the   man,    but   with   these   reprinted   essays 

both  on  account  of  the  commercial  importance  _  former    contributions  to  reviews  —  with 

of  the  overland  transit  to  China,  and  on  ao-  ^hjch  we  have  to  do.     Some  of  them  will  be 

count  of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Margary,  one  ol  recognised  as   having   excited   more   thoh  a 

the  expedition  of  1970.     Dr.  Anderson  wa*  merely  passing  interest  when  they  ilist  ap- 

attached  as  medical  officer  and  naturalist  to  peared.     This  is  particulsrly  the  case  with  the 

both  expeditions.     The  pnncipal  part  of  the  t„„  contributions  to  the   'Fortnightly,'  on 

volume   is   devoted    to    the   former.     Start-  •  Masterly  Inactivity.'and  tMischievoua  Acd- 

ing    from    MandaUy,   the    capital    of  Bur-  vity:'  althoughtheeditor  frankly  admits  that 

mah,  It  proceeded  up  the  Irawaddy  to  Bhamo,  the  views  expressed  in  thelatter  paper  have  not 

and  thence,  in  a  north-east  direction  some  been  justified  by  eventa,  and  would  in  all  like- 

huhdred  miles,  across  the  Chinese  frontiei  lihood  have  been  revised  by  Mr.  Wyllie  had  he 
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lived  to  the  present  time.     The  other  easays 


dition,    which    was    larger   and   more    fullj  ore,— an  elaborate  article,  first  printed  i: 

equipped,  pursued  nearly  the    same   route,  '  Edinbuwh  Review' of  January,  1867,  on  •  ine 

but  returned  after  proceedmg  ahout  half  way  -poTzlsa  Policy  of  Lord  Lawrence ;'  an  eihans- 

to  Momien^  owmg  to  the  murder  of  Mr,  Mar.  jive  paper  pnbLiahed  by  the  same  periodical 

garay  at  Manwyne  and  to  an  attack  upon  tht  ;„  April  1868,  on  '  Western  China  i  and  two 

rest  of  the  party  at  Shitee  Doung,  the  investi-  other  contributions  on  questioua  of  Indian  pol- 

gation  into  which  la   now  proceedmg.     Mr  icy  of  less  wide  aoope  and  leaa  general  interest. 

Ma^ary  was  to  have  atarted  from  Hankow,  ob  ^  may  be  said  of  all  of  them  that  they  present 

the  Chinese  side,  to  meet  the  mission  fartbei  ^  large  amount  of  information,  which  conid 

on.      He   travelled    so   vigorously,    however,  },g,g  x,een  obtained  by  research  only  by  one 

that  he  came  the  whole  way  and  arrived  at  pUced   in   the   circumstances   in   which   Mr. 

Bhamo    before  the    misision  started,    beinj  ^yUg  „^     They  are  laborious  and  learned 

courteously  treated  at  Manwyne,  where  h<  essays,  which  may  be  emtara  to  the  general 

was  afterwards  murdered.     He  returned  witl  reader,  but  will  be  recognised,  by  all  desirona 

ColonelBrowne's  party;  went  on  before  whei  of  making  Indian  questions  a  subject  ot  serf- 

near   Manwyne,    and  was    murdered  there,  ^Mi  study,  as  worthy  contributions  to  the  elu- 

which,  with  the  attack  upon  the  main  bod?  cidation  of  difficult  and  complicated  ques- 

led  to  the  expedition  being  abandoned.    Mr  ^^0^%  of  policy,  by  one  who,  in  Indian  matters, 

_  Margarv,   however,    won  the  distinction  o:  jj^  the  special  knowledge  of  an  expert. 
having  Drat  traversed  the  entire  ronte. 

Dr.  Andereon  pvea  us  a  good  deal  of  inter  The  DeviCi   Chain.     By   Edward   jBifKiNS. 

esting  and  detailed  information  respecting  th<  M.P.,  Authorof 'Qinx'BBaby,'&c.  Strahan 

wild  Kakhycn  mountain  men,  one  of  the  mos  *""  '-''■ 

savage   of  the   tribes  through  which  transi  Mr.  Jenkins  has  taken  a  position  which  art 

will  have  to  be  made.    Two  things  have  to  bi  might  do  a  little  to  reconcile  us  to,  but  which 

done;  first,  the  murder  ot  Mr.  Margary  mus  it  never  conId  justify.    He  has  written    a 

be  severely  investigated,  and   retribution  ex  teetotal  story  of  the  most  sensational  type, 

acted  :  and  the  overland  route  for  trade  mus  We  could  not  go  so  far  as  some  critics,  and 

be  established, — whichby  wise  and  firm  nego  say  that  a  moral  purpose  cannot  be  proper  to 

tiations  cannot  be  very  difficult  or  long  de  ait.     Deep  convictions,  if  a  man  have  them, 

layed.      Meanwhile  this    volume    gives    u  will  escape  through  the  artistic  forma  he  uses, 

most  timely  and  interesting  information  con  The  (question  is,  how  far  they  emerge  into  his 

ceming  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  artistic  work  without  disturbing  its  propor- 
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tions.  Mr.  Jenkins  has  neither  studied  pro- 
portion nor  probability  ;  and  he  here  reveals 
himself  to  us  as  one  on  whom  a  very  old  evil 
has  only  recently  impressed  itself.  If  we 
give  him  credit  for  force  in  uttering  a 
late  conviction,  we  must  deny  him  that  suscep- 
tibility which  would  have  brought  the  revela- 
tion sooner,  and  allowed  time  to  moderate 
and  to  relieve  it.  The  story  errs  against  all 
rules  of  art.  Mr.  Jenkins  does  not  pretend  to 
show  us  the  evil  working  alongside  life  which 
it  does  not  touch  ;  all  in  his  story  is  touched 
by  it ;  it  -is  the  DeviPs  chain,  indeed,  in  his 
.  pages.  But  this  is  a  form  of  error  common  to 
nearly  all  works  of  the  class,  and  it  is  more 
pronounced  in  Mr.  Jenkinses  than  in  any  we 
have  seen.  There  are  a  proportion  of  the 
population  of  London  drunken,  hopelessly 
drunken ;  but  they  are  not  the  majority.  The 
great  enterprises  of  every  day  are  not  carried 
on  by  them,  nor  does  the  world  depend  upon 
them ;  in  fact,  it  would  be  better  without 
them.  Drink  does  great  evil — ^who  denies  it  ? 
The  victims  themselves  confess  it,  ^ood  men 
mourn  over  it,  and  Mr.  Jenkins  writes  a  hys- 
terical tale.  If  a  certain  form  of  self-sacrifice 
had  acompanied  the  effort,  its  sincerity  might 
have  atoned  a  little  for  the  lack  of  art.  But^we 
do  not  hear  that  Mr.  Jenkins  has  yet  begun  to 
circulate  the  book  gratuitously  to  the  poor  vic- 
tims as  they  are  entering  public-house  doors, 
or  has  facea  the  risk  of  a  repulse  in  button- 
holing and  arguing  with  gentlemen  to  banish 
liquors  from  the  Ileform  or  the  Garrick  clubs. 
That  is  hardly  too  much  to  demand,  practi- 
cally, of  a  man  who  is  so  intent  on  present  re- 
form that  he  violates  specifically  the  first  law 
of  art,  by  prefixing  a  preface  in  which  he 
points  his  own  moral,  and  writes  :  ^  I  charge 
distinctly  that  every  man  who,  from  a  Home 
Secretary  down  to  the  lowest  publican,  en- 
courages the  increase  of  this  (the  liquor)  trafiic, 
and  delays  and  hinders  its  decrease,  assumes 
a  share  of  the  responsibility  for  such  incidents.' 
This  is  not  very  elegant,  but,  like  much 
else  in  the  book,  it  is  strong.  Membership  of 
any  club,  unless  a  teetotal  club,  would  bring 
one  under  this  lash  ;  and  many  a  pleasant  and 
innocent  partnership  in  life  woula  be  rudely 
broken — even  for  teetotalers — were  it  strictly 
acted  out.  We  do  not  deny  that  Mr.  Jenkins 
gives  us  passages  of  power,  touches  of  pathos, 
and,  now  and  then,  a  glimmer  of  humour ;  but 
*  The  Devil's  Chain'  is  hardly  worthy  of  him 
as  a  bit  of  literature. 

The  Fine  Arts  and  their  Uses.  Essays  on  the 
Essential  Principles  and  Limits  of  the  Ex- 
pression of  the  Variable  Arts,  with  Especial 
Reference  to  their  Popular  Influence.  By 
William  Bellars.     Smith  Elder  and  Co. 

These  are  pleasant  essays,  which  have  been 
carefully  written  and  show  thoughtfulness  ; 
but  we  do  not  fancy  they  will  serve  any  better 
purpose  than  to  supply  interesting  reading  for 
a  few  leisure  half-hours.  The  design  of  the 
author  was,  indeed,  more  comprehensive.  In 
his  preface,  while  admitting  that  much  of 
what  he  has  said  had  been  said  before  by 
others,  he  adds  that  it  is  his  object  *  to  put 


forward  a  simple  but  comprehensive  scheme  of 
esthetics,  which  should  be  applicable  to  all 
art  and  available  by  any  person.'  This  may 
raise  expectations  which  will  not  be  satis- 
fied. Eitner  of  two  things  may  he  conveyed  by 
these  words  ;  a  scientific  treatment  of  aesthe- 
tics, showing  the  psychological  principles 
they  employ  and  develop,  and  basing  on  them 
a  philosophy  of  the  beautiful  ;  or  a  merelv 
general  indication  of  the  ends  of  art,  and  of 
the  spirit  in  which  it  ought  to  be  cultivate<1. 
Mr.  Bellars  confines  himself  to  the  latter,  and 
says  many  excellent  thines  in  an  interesting 
manner  ;  but  we  fail  to  discern  that  any  fresh 
light  is  thereby  cast  upon  art,  or  any  princi- 
ples illustrated  which  appear  to  be  either  ori- 
ginal or  profound.  In  Part  I.  we  have  the 
author's  exposition  of  *  Principles ;'  but  while 
he  illustrates  admirably  his  views  regarding 
the  provinces  of  ima^nation  and  feeling  in 
*  relation  to  the  cultivation  of  the  beautiful,  and 
ofi^ers  some  interesting  6bservati(»ns  upon 
beauty  and  sublimity,  we  scarcely  think  his 
most  indulgent  critic  will  discover  that  he  has 
added  anything  to  what  have  almost  come  to 
be  recognised  as  commonplaces  on  the  subject. 
He  has  vindicated,  in  a  common-sense  and  sim- 
ple way,  the  objecive  reality  of  beauty,  while 
recognising  its  ideal  elements;  but  he  has  not 
gone  beyond  that.  In  Part.  11  there  is  an  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  Part  I.  to  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  art,  beginning  with  the  more 
simple  and  going  on  to  the  more  complex — 
from  dancing  to  poetry,  which  is  the  widest 
and  most  comprehensive  expression  of  artistic 
feeling.  And  in  conclusion  the  author  en- 
forces against  hostile  critics  the  gi*eat  lesson, 
taught  in  so  many  ways  by  Mr.  Ruskin,  of 
the  necessity  of  truth  in  art  and  the  importance 
of  cultivating  a  patiently  recipient  or  waiting 
disposition.  We  re-echo  every  word  of  liis 
conclusion  when  he  says,  *  It  is  in  robust  and 
manly  thought,  having  some  definite  and 
healthy  object,  that  we  must  seek  for  the 
true)  greatness  of  art.  We  must  look  for 
noble  results  from  men  who  do  not  regard  art 
as  a  mere  chess-board  for  their  own  abilities, 
or  waste  their  efiEorts  upon  sickly  dreams  or 
vague  sentimentalities ;  out  wlio  perceive  that 
there  is  a  deeper  faith,  a  wider  charity,  and  a 
higher  purity  to  which  in  this  world  we  may 
yet  aspire.  It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that 
the  time  will  one  day  come,  when  artists  of 
all  kinds  will  see  that  it  is  their  duty  so  to 
let  their  light  shine  before  men  that,  through 
their  art,  their  Father  which  is  in  heaven  may 
be  glorified.'  The  book  amplifies  and  illus-* 
trates  the  truth  which  these  words  express. 

The  Hdbitatwns  of  Man  in  All  Ages.  By 
Eugene  Viollet-le-Duc.  Translated  by 
Benjamin  Bucknall,  Architect.  With 
Numerous  Illustrations.  Sampson  Low 
and  Co. 

M.  Viollet-le-Duc  is  not  only  a  great  archi- 
tect and  antiquarian  of  exact  and  profound 
acquirements,  he  is  a  poet,  steeped  in  fancy 
and  imagination.  Nothing  that  he  has  mas- 
tered— and  he  has  mastered  much— -but  he  at 
once  translates  in  his  own  mind  into  immedi- 
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ate  humun  relation  and  application ;  and  so, 
out  of  the  remotest  lore,  he  constructs  a  story, 
full  of  the  most  urgent  practical  lessons.    His 
*  Histo?re  d'une  Maison,^  translated  under  the 
somewhat  prosaic  and  misleading  title,  ^  How 
to  Build  a  House,*  may  well  stand  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  true  modem  fairy  tale,  illustrating 
how  the  beni^ant  fairies,  who  in  old  time  aid- 
ed men  by  the  furthering  of  their  tasks  in 
silence  of  night,  43till  lie  perdu  in  the  laws  of 
health  and  true  domestic  construction.  And  so 
we  follow  Monsieur  Paul,  the  young,  experi- 
mentalist, and  his  cousin,  the  architect,  through 
the  various  stages  of  that  ideal  maUoUy   as 
interested  as  though  we  were  involved  in  some 
sensational  of  Dumas  ph'e.     It  is  the  same  in 
the  '  Habitations  of  Man  ;'  we  are  led  from 
the  rudest  efforts  of  early  man  to  build  him- 
self a  hut,  through  Chinese,  Egyptian,  Indian. 
Moorish,  Gothic  architecture,  on  to  the  very 
latest  architectural  developments.    And  all  is 
done  by  means  of  story,  in  the  lightest,  most 
condensed,  imaginative  way.     We  watch  the 
first  tree-dwellers  drawing  the  branches  toge- 
ther and  endlessly  fighting  with  the  wind§  for  a 
refuge ;  talk  with  the  inmates  of  those  strange, 
yet  far  from  reasonless,   lacustrine  homes  ; 
lauGfli  with  the  good  fat  Chinaman  who  has 
made  a  fortune,  and  then,  retiring  to  ease,  has 
brought  on  ill-health  by  the  very  excess  of  his 
comforts  ;  but  a  serious  lesson  catches  hold  of 
us,  and  constrains  us  to  gravity  and  reflection 
before  we  leave  him*.     His  case  illustrates  our 
ovm  in  these  stirring  times.    M.  VioUet-le- 
Duc  shows  himself  on  occasions  master  of  a 
vein  of  quiet  humor,  and  nowhere  is  it  seen 
more  suggestively  than  here.     We  cannot  at 
present  go  into  such  full  details  as  we  should 
have  wished ;  sufiSce  it  to  say  that  nowhere 
has     M.    Viollet-le-Duc    concentrated    more 
varied  knowledge,  or  illumined  it  more  suc- 
cessfully by  direct  human  interest  and  charac- 
teristic dialogue,  than  in  this  present  work, 
which  can  be  fecommended  to  the  general 
reader,    as  w^ll  as  to  the  ethnologist   and 
others,  as  a  specimen  of  a  book  which  claims 
popularity  without  sacrificing  science.     The 
numerous  little  cuts,  which  are  clear  and  ex- 
pressive', add  much  to  the  interest. 

WUd  Floicers  from  the  Holy  Land.  Fifty- 
four  Plates  Printed  in  Colours.  Drawn 
and  Painted  after  Nature.  By  Mrs.  Han- 
nah Zeller,  Nazareth.  With  a  Preface 
by  H.  B.  Tristram,  M.A.,  LL.D. ;  and  an 
Introduction  by  Edward  Atkinson,  Esq., 
F.L.8.     James  Nisbet  and  Co. 

To  many  purchasers  of  gift  books  this  will 
be  the  most  attractive  volume  of  the  year. 
While  its  artistic  skill  in  delineation  and  its 
reproduction  in  engravings  are  of  a  very  high 
order  indeed,  it  has  the  charm  of  reverent  and 
tender  association,  which,  however  numerous 
the  l)ooks  on  Palestine,  never  seems  to  fail. 
Its  drawings,  too,  have  that  exquisite  simpli- 
city and  calm  purity  which  only  nature  sup- 
plies. Mrs.  Zcller  has  resided  in  Nazareth 
many  years;  Mr.  Atkinson  resided  in  the 
Holy  Land  for  four  years  ;  while  Canon  Tris- 
tram has  made  its  flora  distinctively  his  own.  I 


Both  the  latter  testify  to  the  accuracy  of  Mrs. 
Zeller^s  drawings;  and  we  have  ourselves 
compared  them  with  a  hortus  siccus  of  our 
own  gathered  from  those  *Holy  Fields.' 
Fifty-four  species  of  the  wayside  flowers 
which,  in  spring-time,  carpet  so  richly  the 
slopes  of  Nazareth,  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and 
the  road  to  Hebron,  are  here  faithfully  delin- 
eated both  in  drawing  and  colour. 

It  is  a  book  that  all  Bible-loving  people  will 
be  glad  to  possess.  While  to  travellers  in  the 
Holy  Land  it  will  be  a  souvenir  full  of  tender 
interest. 

Natural  History  of  Selborne.  By  Gilbert 
White.  With  Notes  bjr  Frank  Buckland  ; 
a  Chapter  on  Antiquities  by  Lord  Sel- 
borne;  and  New  Letters,  illustrated  by 
P.  H.  Delamotte.     Macmillan  and  Co.      , 

Gilbert  White's  charming  letters  have  been 
published  just  a  century,  and  for  more  than 
half  that  period  have  been  admitted  to  an  in- 
disputable place  as  a  classic.  They  may  be 
surpassed  as  science  advances,  but  they  will 
never  be  superseded.  Not  only  is  Gilbert 
White  the  father  of  English  natural  history, 
but  in  acuteness  of  observation  and  elegance  of 
description  he,  as  first,  surpassed  most  of  his 
successors.  The  letters  have  an  imperishable 
charm.  Their  easy  grace,  their  vivacious  dig- 
nity, their  quiet,  rapid,  busineas-like  descrip- 
,  tions  are  a  model  for  all  describers,  and 
charm  the  mere  literary  man  as  well  as  the  man 
of  science. 

The  edition  before  us  might  well  claim  to 
be  a  worthy  centenary  edition,  in  virtue  of  its 
exquisite  illustrations  and  its  bibliographical 
elegance ;  but  Mr  Buckland,  the  editor,  tells 
us  that  Professor  Bell,  who  for  thirty  years 
has  lived  in  Gilbert  White's  house  at  Sel- 
borne,  intends  publishing  a  classical  edition 
of  White,  with  the  addition  of  large  selections 
from  his  manuscripts. 

Mr.  Frank  Buckland  has  added  some  150 

Eages  of  illustrative  notes.  Mr.  Buckland 
as  considerable  knowledge  and  vivacity;  but 
his  notes  are  somewhat  dbcursive  and  garru- 
ious.  Clearly,  in  this  respect,  the  mantle  of 
Gilbert  White  has  not  fallen  upon  him.  His 
notes,  however,  are  amusing  and  instructive 
reading. 

Lord  Sclbome  adds  to  the  *  Antiquities'  an 
interesting  chapter  on  the  Roman-British  an- 
tiquities of  Selbome.  We  have  nothing  but 
praise  for  M.  Delamotte's  very  beautiful  illus- 
trations. The  book  is  an  edition  de  luxe^  a  sump- 
tuous volume  for  both  library  and  drawing- 
room.  In  turning  over  its  pa^es  we  linger 
lovingly  over  the  rare  charm  of  its  descrip- 
tions and  the  artistic  beauty  of  its  illustrations. 

Lessons  from  Nature^  as  Manifested  in  Mind 
and  Matter,  By  St.  George  Mrv  art,  Ph.D., 
F.R.8.     Murray. 

In  this  work,  which  is,  in  the  main,  a 
reprint  of  various  articles  contributed  by  the 
author  to  the  pages  of  the  *  Contemporary, ' 
*  Fortnightly,'  *  Dublin,'  and  *  Quarterly'  Re- 
views, a  full  and  complete  refutation  is  given 
of  the  so-called  *  monistic'  view  of  creation  Sg 
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held  by  Messrs.  Darwin  and  Huxley.  The 
separate  and  special  genesis  of  man  is  main- 
tained as  a  being  wholly  distinct,  if  not  in 
bodily  form,  yet  in  Eelf -consciousness,  reason, 
language,  and  moral  sense,  from  the  highest 
of  the  bi-ute  creation.  Professor  Mivart  does 
not  deny  the  doctrine  of  'evolution.'  He 
concedes  that  changes  of  form  are  produced  in 
organic  bodies  by  the  long-continued  influ- 
ences of  nature  in  throwing  off  varieties,  some 
of  which  become  fixed  as  species,  while  older 
forms  have  passed  out  of  existence  and  be- 
come known  to  us  only  by  geological  re- 
search. What  he  does  deny  is  that  ^  natural 
selection '  will  alone  account  for  the  vast  dif- 
ference^ that  exist  between  types  or  groups  of 
organic  beings.  Thus,  we  can  understand 
that  a  hundred  species  of  fir,  or  willow,  or 
palm,  may  have  descended  from  the  same 
stock  severally,  though  each  species  appears 
to  us  now  to  undergo  no  marked  visible 
change ;  but  we  cannot  understand  how  a  wil- 
low can  ever  have  come  from  a  fir,  or  a  fir  from 
a  willow ;  and  it  is  wholly  contrary  to  experi- 
ence that  either  event  should  take  place. 
Both  of  these  archetypal  forms,  therefore, 
would  seem  to  have  been  created  by  *  special 
genesis.'  So  with  man  and  his  apparent  con- 
gener the  ape.  Like  as  they  are  externally, 
'  Simla  quam  similis,turpissimabestia,  nobis!' 
as  Ennius  said  long  enough  ago, — much  more 
like,  in  truth,  than  a  willow  is  like  a  fir, — 
they  cannot  have  a  common  ancestry,  because 
the  highest  of  the  apes  show  not  a  particle  of 
that  reason,  that  self-consciousness,  or  that 
sense  of  moral  responsibility  which  are  the  ex- 
clusive prerogatives  of  men.  Mr.  Mivart 
stretches  his  T>osition  so  far  as  to  aver  (p.  295) 
that  *•  man  diners  more  from  an  ape  than  does 
an  ape  from  inorganic  inatter.' 

The  supporters  of  the  *  evolution  theory, '|as 
sufiicient  to  account  for  the  fact  of  man's  exis- 
tence, reply  to  these  difiiculties,  which  Mr. 
Mivart  holds  to  be  quite  insuperable,  that  we 
cannot  estimate  (1)  what  number  of  intermedi- 
ate forms  in  any  series  may  have  been  wholly 
lost;  (2)  the  amount  cf  time,  perhaps  millions 
of  years,  since  the  first  organisms  or  created 
forms  existed  on  this  earth  ;  (3)  the  full  force 
of  external  circumstances  in  inducing  and  fix- 
ing change  of  type,  e.  ^.,  changes  of  food, 
climate,  temperature,  sexual  preferences,  &c. 
They  contend,  not  that  man  comes  from  an 
ape,  not  that  an  ape  is  a  degraded  form  of 
man,  but  only  that  both  may  have  had,  in 
times  immensely  remote,  a  common  ancestry. 
They  point  to  the  degraded  races  who  in  those 
ages  made  rude  stone  implements, — to  the 
grovelling  wretches  who  dwelt  in  dark  caves, 
which  they  shared  with  the  wild  beasts ;  who 
left  no  monuments  of  art,  had  no  writing, 
possibly  no  language  comparable  to  any  that 
now  exists  ;  they  urge  the  low  morality,  or 
rather  the  uttei'  absence  of  it,  still  to  be  seen 
in  the  lowest  savages ;  they  insist  on  the  low 
intellectual  powers,  the  savage  cruelty,  the 
])rutal  passions,  and  the  degrading  supersti- 
tions that  still  prevail.  And  they  argue  that, 
although  ^^/^^/oZZy  man  may  have,  and  un- 
doubtedly has,  a  power  of  development  in  re- 


spect of  mental  faculties  which  no  other  ani- 
mals possess,  this  fact  is  not  of  itself  a  sufii- 
cient ground  for  insisting  on  its  separate  and 
exclusive  origin.  Proof  being  wanting  on 
either  side,  and  bein^,  moreover,  impossible  to 
obtain  (in  the  scientific  sense),  they  appeal  to 
the  balance  of  probability  between  miraculous 
creation  and  some  fixed .  law  of  progression. 

*  Development,'  they  think,  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
more  probable  cause  of  man's  present  statui 
on  earth,  and  a  more  reasonable  theory  to  ac- 
count even  for  his  high  moral  and  mental 
powers,  than  the  doctrine,  unsupported  as  it 
is  by  all  human  experience,  of  special  creation. 

It  is  to  meet  these  views  (which,  if  unsound 
and  untrae,  are  not  without  some  plausibility) 
that  Professor  Mivart  addresses  himself.  His 
work  is  essentially  polemic ;  and  in  dealing 
with  such  antagonists  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
and  the  school  of  the  ^Agnostics,  who,  with 
Hume,  maintain  that  it  is  impossible  that  man 
can  know  anything  whatever  about  Qod,  or 
oven  be  adsured  of  His  existence,  he  is  obliged 
to  grapple  with  metaphysical  arguments  of  the 
most  subtle  kind,  some  of  them,  probably, 
much  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  reiaders.  In 
two  very  interesting  chapters,  vi.  and  vii.,  en- 
titled ^  Man'  and  the  *  Brute,'  the  author  endea- 
vors to  show  that  the  highest  forms  of  instinct; 
and  even  intelligence  or  sagacity,  in  the  brute 
creation,  make  no  approach  whatever  to  the 
reasoning  powers  of  man.  These  aro  faculties, 
he  maintains,  altogether  different  in  kind. 
Man,  he  contends,  has,  together  with  reason, 
free  will  to  use  and  to  b^  guided  by  it ;  hence 
he  has  responsibility,  conscience,  a  percept  i3n, 
(however  obscured)  of  morality.  To  the  the- 
ory that  even  conscience  and  morality  are 
only  hahUs  of  mind  resulting  from  a  long 
course  of  action  in  all  cases  tending  to  self- 
preservation,  and  therefore  for  the  best,  he 
opposes  (in  chapter  v.,  *Duty  and  Pleasure ') 
the  view  that  the  notions  of    *  right'  and 

*  useful '  (duty  and  expediency)  are  so  funda- 
mentally different,  that  the  one  could  never 
have  sprung  alone,  and  without  the  agency  of 
some  higher  faculty,  from  the  other.  No  ani- 
mal, he  contends,  has  any  sense  of  duty^  even 
in  the  form  of  sympathy  for  its  own  kind,  or 
what  we  call  *  duty  to  our  neighbour.'  Man 
alone  has  the  power  of  forming  moral  judg- 
ments, and  of  acting  on  them.  Of  course,  it 
is  a  difficulty  in  the  doctrine  of  an  inherent 
and  inalienable  conscience,  that  moral  judg- 
ment may  so  readily  be  perverted,  as  when  a 
man  comes  to  think  that  murder  is  a  duty  in 
revenge,  or  when  a  cannibal  joins  in  a  feast 
on  the  fiesh  of  his  slain  enemy.  Professor 
Mivart  answers  (p.  108)  that  this  perversion  by 
no  means  disproves  the  existence  of  moral  in- 
tuition. It  must,  however,  be  conceded,  that 
in  the  lowest  types  of  man  *  conscience'  has 
practically  no  influence  at  all.  It  is,  for  any 
real  guidance  on  the  path  of  duty,  a  power 
that  acts  only  on  the  higher  races  of  man,  to 
whom  Religion  and  Responsibility  are  intelli- 
gible ideas. 

In  his  concluding  chapters  (xiii.,  'Conse- 
quences,' and  xiv.,  '  A  Postscript ')  Mr.  Mivart 
solemnly  and  eloquently  warns  his  readers 
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that  to  deny  the  existcDce  of  a  First  Cause,  and 
to  lapse  into  mere  matetialism,  is  to  deny  all 
morality,  all  distinction  of  right  from  wrong, 
to  leave  no  duly  to  be  performed,  no  hope  of 
an  hereafter  to  animate  us.  With  the  nega- 
tion of  free  will  and  moral  responsibility  fol- 
lows the  uselessness  and  even  the  falsity  of  all 
religion.  Man  can  have  no  destiny  but  ex- 
tinction ;  and  thus  he  denounces  the  ^  Agnos- 
tic' views  as  the  most  dreary  of  all  specula- 
tions that  can  engage  the  attention  of  the  in- 
quirer after  truth. 

Nature  and  the  Bible.  A  Course  of  Lectures 
Delivered  in  New  York,  in  December  1874, 
on  the  Morse  Foundation  of  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  By  J.  W.  Dawson, 
LL.D.,  F.R.8.,  F.G.8.,  Principal  and  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  M'Gill  University,  Autlior  of 
'  Archaia,  *  *  Canadian  Geojogy, '  «&c.  Samp- 
son Low  and  Co. 

Dr.  Dawson  is  favorably  known  as  a  writer 
who  has  done  good  service  in  the  reconciliation 
of  science  and  religion.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
perverse  attempts  of  certain  would-be  scien- 
tists, who,  with  all  their  prate  of  Positivism, 
are  nothing  else  than  cosmogonists  out  of 
their  own  fancy,  there  would  be  no  need  for 
reconciliations.  As  it  is,  they  are  still  called 
for,  and  seeing  that  the  contradictoins  and 
oppositions  spring  on  the  side  of  science,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  reconciliation  should  come 
from  the  same  quarter.  When  religionists 
prepare  a  concordat^  or  as  it  is  called  in  Italy  a 
modus  Vivendi^  it  is  flung  at  them  that  they 
are  instigated  by  fear.  This  reproach  they  do 
not  deserve ;  still,  as  the  attacking  party  are 
generally  the  scientists,  it  is  better  far  that 
they  should  be  met  on  their  own  ground  by 
men  who  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  profes- 
sional interest  in  the  vindicaton  of  theological 
truth.  Dr.  Dawson  describes  himself  as  able 
to  sympathise  alike  with  those  scientific  stu- 
dents who  are  repelled  from  the  Scriptures  by 
current  misapprehensions  as  to  their  teach- 
ings, and  with  those  Christians  who  regard 
the  advances  of  science  with  some  dread  as 
possibly  hnsule  to  religion  ;  and  he  will  be 
thankful  if  he  can,  to  any  extent,  guide  either 
to  a  better  position  in  relation  to  the  word  and 
works  of  God  and  to  a  better  use  of  both  with 
regard  to- their  own  higher  welfare. 

Dr.  Dawson's  opening  remarks  on  this  sub- 
ject arc  judicious  and  to  the  point.  Quoting 
Mr.  Martineau,  who  observes  *  that  science 
discloses  the  method  of  the  world,  but  not  its 
cause;  religion  its  cause,  but  not  its  method,' 
he  shows  that  this  is  true  under  certain  quali- 
fications. For,  on  the  one  hand,  science, 
through  its  ideas  of  unity  and  correlation  of 
forces,  and  the  evidence  of  design  in  organic 
structures,  does  point  not  obscurely  to  a  first 
cause,  and  that  religion  as  contained  in  Holy 
Scripture  does  affirm  method  in  nature.  It  is 
impossible,  therefore,  to  do  as  the  late  Baden 
Powell  affirmed  we  should  do,  though  he  whol- 
ly failed  to  satisfy  either  party — viz.,  to  put 
religion  and  science  so  far  apart  that  their 
orbits  should  never  intersect.  This  is  impos- 
sible.    A  revelation  from  God.    though  its 


I  subject  matter  concerns  man  only,  and  man  in 
his  moral  and  spiritual  relationships  to  his 
Maker  exclusively,  must  touch  on  the  subject 
of  creation.     We  cannot  warn  off  the  inspired 
narrator  from  the  region  of  creation  with  the 
remark,  ^  This  is  cosmogony,  and  cosmogony 
has  nothing  to  say  to  revealed  religion.'     On 
the  other  hand,  men   of  science  will  never 
listen  to  the  statement  that  anthropology  is 
a  department  reserved  for  sacred  studies.  Men 
reason  upward  from  the  quadrumana  to  the 
Umana^  and  no  entreaty  to  consider  the  dig- 
nity of  man,  much  less  the  sacrcdness  of  the 
religious  interests  at  stake,  will  deter  them 
from  it.     This  being  so,  it  is  as  well  to  face 
the  facts  and  to  prepare  for  them.     Lectures 
accordingly  like  these  of  Dr.  Dawson,  deliv- 
ered last  winter  at  the  ^Morse  Theological 
Foundation  in  New  York,  meet  a  recognised 
want,  and  furnish  us  with  the  very  argument 
which  we  T^ant  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  gate. 
The  presumptions  against  the  credibility  of  a 
revelation  from  God  are  enormous  in  certain 
minds, and  its  irreconcilability  with  science  is 
assumed  in  a  hundred  quarters.     That  which 
is  wanted  is  not  so  much  vindications  of  the 
truth  and  the  credibility  of  the  Bible — we 
have  had  enough  of  these  from  the  theological 
standpoints — as  restatements  of  what  its  sub- 
ject-matter is  and  the  points  where  its  orbit 
intersects  that  of  the  man  of  science. .  It  is  at 
these  points  of  intersection  that  we  look  out 
for  a  competent  guide,  and  we  are  ready  to 
admit  that  Dr.  Dawson  is  such.     We  do  not 
know  where  we  have  met  with  a  more  ingeni- 
ous train  of  reasoning,  or  one  which  so  thor- 
oughly meets  the  sceptic  on  his  own  ground 
and  demolishes  his  argument  out  of  his  own 
mouth.     For  instance,  he  assumes  that  Dr. 
Tyndall  would  join  with  Elijah  in  ridiculing 
the  priests  of  Baal  for  praying  to  the  sun  as 
to  a  god.     The  man  of  religion  is  here  at 
one  with  the  man  of  science  m  regarding  the 
sun  as  only  a  force  in  the  hands  of  a  power 
higher  than  itself.     But  Br.  Tyndall  would 
retort,  *  Is  it  not  as  useless  to  pray  for  the 
rain?'  to  which  Elijah  would  reply,  *True, 
it  is  useless  to  pray  to  the  sun,  for  he  is  the 
slave  of  inexorable  law ;  but  as  you  do  not 
deny  that  there  may  be  a  God  who  enacted 
the  law,  and  as  this  God,  being  everywhere, 
can  have  access  to  the  spirits  of  m»n,  it  may  be 
quite  possible  for  God  so  to   correlate  the 
myriad  adjustments  which  determine  whether 
the  rain  shall  fall  in  any  particular  place,  at 
any  particular  time,  that  tne  fact  shall  coin- 
cide with  His  spiritual  relations  to  His  people.' 
This  theory  of  coincidence  between  pre-estab- 
lished laws  and  particular  needs  isf  ingenious, 
but    not  satisfactory.     We  doubt    if  Elijah 
would  have  prayed  earnestly  and  effectually 
with  such  a  perhaps  or  perchance  as  this.    But 
a  better  explanation  is  the  one  which  he  gives 
a  little  further  on — ^that  it  is  by  prayer  we  get 
access  to  the  mind  that  makes  and  rules  all 
things,  and  there  learn  Ilis  will,  and  what  we 
may  and  what  we  may  not  pray  for.    In  other 
words,  we  never  pray  aright  till  we  first  have 
learned  what  it  is  to  pray  amiss,  as  we  hit  the 
bull's  eye  of  the  target  only  by  first  striking 
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wild  allots  at  the  outer  ringf.  This  is  a  book, .  Though  much  that  is  coDtaioed  in  this  vol- 
we  mity  aay  in  coDclusion,  written  in  such  an  ume  has  already  appeared  in  print,  Dr  Bich- 
excellent  spirit,  and  dealing  at  least  with  one  ardson  has  done  a  good  service  in  brining 
department  of  science — the  palfeontological  together  the  fruits  ot  hia  exjierience  in  a  col- 
pioof  of  tho  antiquity  of  the  world  and  of  lective  form    The  book  is  written  for  the  pub- 
successive  stages  corresponding  to  the  days  of  lie,  not  for  the  medical  profeasion,  and  deals 
creation— so  eSeutively,  that  we  hare  no  heai-  with  the  snbjoct  from  the  preventive,  not  the 
tation  in  saying  it  is  the  most  satisfactory  curative,  point  of  view.    The  author  writes 
book  on  the  subject  which  we  have  seen  since  as  a  sanitary  reformer  rather  than  as  a  doctor, 
Hugh  Miller's  attempts  in  the  same  line,  a  sphere  of  labor  in  which  he  has  already 
Pr.hi.U„ic  M...    Jlc^rd^  inl«  a,  Orisi,  earned  >  w.ll-de«rvrf  reputation 
c/Ckaiatml^thtOld„ndthtir,„WM.  .  "  "•!  ?««"  "S  •°""  "f°™,"'"  ™. '" 
By  Daj.sl  W.L.OB,  LL.D.,  *c.     Prole.-  dr.wno  picture  littl. oJculated  to  «<ini,m,t.r 
rerof  ffi,to,i  nndIngli.hLiter.ture  in  ""'"t.  J?<1  '.I""  no  cour»  o!  I.fc  can  be 
Uniraitj  ColWe,  Tofonlo.     Third  Mi-  e-o.en  which  i.  not,  >n  hi.  c.t,n,a, on,  hn.l. 
tiou.     R/vi.ed.5dHnl.rBed.     With  Illu»  Img  with  danger,      Bonic  part,  ot  h,..„b^t 
tratiou..     Two  Vol..     MacmiUui  uid  Co.  ".J  indeed  be  overdr.wn,  hot  in  pteaching  re. 
.,^  form  this  is  almost  a  necessity.    Doubtless  m 
The  interest  excited  by  Professor  Wilson's  his  experience  he  has  so  often   heard    the 
'.prehistoric  '  researches  is  proved  by  the  ap-  uBages  of  society,  the  present  mode  of  living. 
pearance  of  this  third  edition  of  his  valuable  the  engrossing  nature  of  one's  profession  ot 
work  on 'PrehUtoric  Man, 'which  was  publish-  business,  regretted,  but  at  the  same  time  te- 
edin  1862,  and  of  which  a  second  edition  was  garded  as  unalterable,  that  he  feeU  strongly 
called  for  in  1865    Themore  immediate  field  of  called  to  point  out  what  these  are  working  in 
inquiry  over  which  the  author  ranges  mcludes  the  life  ot  the  nation.    Accordingly,    both 
the  position  ot  the  representatives    of  the  cental  and  physical  strain  corae  in  for  a  good 
liuman  race  in  Amenca  in  the  years  long  pre-  share  of  attention  ;  and  he  has  also  much  to 
vious  to  the  time  when,  by  being  broughtinto  aay  against  the  indulgence  in  alcohol,  tobac- 
contactwith  the  mfluencea  of  the  civilisation  ^o,  and  other  nareotics,  which  is  well  worthy 
of  the  Old  World,  they  were  taken  up  into  the  ^f  serious  study.    A  brief  summary  of  practi- 
Htreain    of    history,    and    the    New    World,  c&l  suggestions  will  be  found  at  the  close  of 
blending  with  the  Old,  became  one  of  the  pio-  (he  volume 
neers  ot  the  future  progress  of  man.    During 

the  silent  ceo  turies  in  which  they  were  thus  Fir tt  Booh  of  Zoology.  By  Bdward  S.  Bf  orsb, 
isolated  they  liad  a  history  of  their  own ;  for  Ph.D.,  Iat«  Professor  of  Comparative  Ana- 
it  is  found  that  the  primaeval  peoples  of  the  tomy  and  Zoology  in  Bowdoin  College. 
New  World  must  have  pursued  in  many  re-  Henry  8.  King  and  Co. 
apectsa  course  analogous  to  that  which,  by  The  principle  adopted  by  the  author  of  this 
slow  degrees,  produced  the  civilisation  ot  handbook  is  to  send  his  puplis  out  to  the 
Europe.  '  The  recognition  of  this, '  says  Dr.  fields,  the  ponds,  the  seacoaat,  &x..,  and  set 
Wilsnn,  '  is  not  only  of  value  as  an  aid  to  the  them  collecting  ;  and  having  thus  secured  for 
realisation  of  the  necessary  conditions  through  themselves  illustrations  for  their  lesson,  he  pro- 
which  man  passed  in  reaching  ihe  stage  at  cegijs  to  tell  them  what  they  are  specially  to 
which  he  is  found  at  the  dawn  of  history;  observe.  His  descriptions  are  very  elementary, 
but  it  seems  to  jiiMnt  to  the  significant  con-  mainly  dealing  with  habits  and  external  fea- 
clusion  that  civilisation  is  the  development  of  tures,  so  that  the  lesmer  cannot  certainly  corn- 
capacities  inherent  in  man.'  It  is  unnecessary  plain  of  being  overburdened  with  minute  de- 
for  us  to  dwell  upon  the  merits  of  a  work  tails.  Neither  can  he  of  hard  words,  for  the 
which  has  won  for  itself  the  general  recogni-  author  has  studiously  avoided  using  the  scien- 
tion  accorded  to  Dr.  Wilson's  '  Prehistoric  tific  names  of  the  creatures  he  describes.  In 
Man.'  The  present  edition  brings  the  subject  many  cases  he  gives  no  names  whatever,  not 
treated  of  by  the  author  abreast  of  the  most  even  to  those  he  has  figured  ;  and  in  otheis 
recent  discoveries  in  archsolo^ical  science  only  American  local  names,  utteriy  meaning- 
and  research.  With  it  has  been  incorporated  iggs  t^  English  readers.  As  this  is  an  English 
the  knowledge  obulned  of  flie  arts  and  of  the  edition,  all  such  anomalies  should  have  been 
physical  characteristics  of  man  in  Europe  in  carefully  expunged  ;  and  many  pages  might 
recent  years  ;  and,  accordingly,  while  much  aigo  have  been  saved  whore  insects  only  to  be 
of  the  origmal  work  has  been  rewritten,  sev-  fou^d  in  i^ertain  parts  of  the  United  States  are 
eral  chaptnrs  have  been  replaced  by  new  mat-  treated  of.  The  statement  that  insects  'are 
ter,  while  others  have  been  condensed,  or  re-  aia„  called  liexapods,  a  word  meaning  «i 
cast  with  considerable  modifications  and  are-  legs,' will,  we  fear,  shock  tho  nerves  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  whole.  There  are  a  num-  ^ost  elementary  Greek  scholar, 
berof  new  engravings — the  seventy-one  of  tlic 

first   edition   having   been   increased   to  one  Animal  P(ira»itta   and,  Mtttmatet.     By  P.  J. 

hundred  and  thirty-four  in  the  one    before  \\v  Beneden.  Professor  at  the  Univemty 

us.     The  work  has  been  got  up  in  Messrs.  ofLouvain;  Correspondent  of  the  I nstitnU 

Macmillan's  best  style.  of  France.     Henry  8.  King  and  Co. 

DUeaaei  of  Modern  L\fe.     By  Brnjakin  W.  It    might    very    reasonably    bo    imagined 

RirnARDSON,  M.D.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Mac-  that  a  book  on  such  a  subject  would  be  unia- 

millan  and  Co.  teresting,  if  not  repulsive  ;  but  Professor  van    , 
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Beneden  is  such  a  raaater  of  liia  sabject,  ant 
has  Bnch  a  Itvel;  waj  of  exprcMtng  himself 
that  hia  book  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  plea 
sant  Btuilv.  It  has  all  the  gaiety  cliarBcteria 
tic  of  our  frieods  across  the  Chnunel,  while  a 
the  same  time  it  indicates  that  great  range  o 
researcli  which  is  also  90  frequently  to  be  me 
with  among  Continental  nataralists. 

He  takes  the  mcsamates  first.  These  he.dis 
tingnishea  from  parasites,  as  living  togethe] 
on  a  good  understanding  and  without  in jur^ 
to  those  on  which  they  have  est ablished  them, 
selves.  They  are  especially  common  amongsi 
the  inhabitants  ot  the  sea,  from  the  most  ele- 
mentary sponges  and  ascidians  up  to  the  grcal 
cetaceans.  8omo  are  <(roe  to  come  and  go, 
while  othe™  become  permanently  fixed.  Tlier 
there  comes  an  intermediate  class,  which  hi 
terms  '  mutualists,' liable  to  be  confounded 
with  the  messmates  on  the  one  hand,  and  with 
the  parasites  on  theather',butwhich  he  thinks 
deserving  of  a  separate  place,  as  they  rendei 
each  other  mutual  services,  or  have  sympa- 
thetic bonds  which  always  draw  them  togeth- 
er. The  third  and  greatest  division  is  the  one 
1>est  known,  the  one  (according  to  Van  Bene- 
den's  definition)  whose  profession  it  is  to  live  at 
the  expense  of  hia  neighbor,  and  whose  only 
employment  consists  in  taking  advantage  of 
him,  but  prudently  so  as  not  to  endanger  hie 
life  J  He  is  one  who  practises  the  precept — not 
to  kill  the  fowl  in  order  to  get  the  eggs.  This 
division  includes  many  creatures  ol  a  very 
disagreeable  character,  from  which  the  domes- 
tic animals,  and  even  man,  are  not  free,  but 
upon  which  we  will  not  enlarge.  The  book 
is  full  of  exact  and  valuable  information. 

A   Short  Hittory   of  Natural  Scienet  and  of 
the  Froffreti  0/  ]>motery  from  th»   Timt  of 
the   Oreela  to  the  Prenent  Day,     By  Aba- 
BBLi.A  B.  Bdcklbt.    Joiin  Murray. 
Written  in  a  very  pleasant  style,  this  book 
presents  to  the  reader  a  fair  sketch  of  the  pro- 
gress of  discovery,  more  particularly  in  tlie 
phyncal  sciences.     It  is  professedly  designed 
for  schools  and  young  persons,  and  is  calcu- 
lated to  achieve  the' purpose  intended  of  giving 
beginners  a  taste  for  the  systematic  study  of 
modem  science,      iloro  advanced    students 
will  find  it  a  convenient  book  of  reference, 
dates  being  given  throughout  ;  and  the  bear- 
ing of  earlier  discoveries  upon  later  ones,  even 
when  separated  by  long  intervals,  being  care- 
fnlly  pointed  out. 

The  subject,  however,  is  one  too  wide  for  a 
single  volume,  and  in  looking  through  it  we 
cannot  help  regretting  that  Miss  Bnckley  has 
l«on  obliged  to  pasri  over  entirely  the  obscur- 
er portions  of  her  subject,  but  which,  just  be- 
cause they  are  so,  all  the  more  need  investiga- 
tion. Of  the  nations  of  antiquity  none  are 
mentioned  but  the  Greeks  ;  the  Arabs  have 
the  monopoly  of  the  dark  ages  ;  and  from 
Roger  Bacon's  time  onwards  the  Western  na- 
tions liavc  exclusive  attention.  The  two  ear- 
lier divisions  deserved  more  extended  notice, 
and  the  philosophers  of  the  far  East  ought 
not  to  have  been  disposed  of  with  a  mere  paaa- 
ing  reference  in  the  introduction. 
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Etolatioa  of  the  Hriman  Saee  from  Amt  and 
of  Apar  from  LoKer  Animals  a  lioelrine 
Unianetioned  by  Scienet.  By  T.  WnABTOU 
Jones,  F.R.8.,  F.R.C.B.,  &c.  Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co. 

The  naturalists  whose  teaching  is  here  de- 
nounced might  not  unreasonably  object  to  the 
title  of  these  lectures  as  raising  a  false  issue. 
They  might,  perhaps,  with  still  more  reason, 
object  to  the  way  in  which  the  subject  is 
handled.  The  author's  criticisms  arc  not  cha- 
racterised by  that  calmness  and  logical  preci- 
sion which  are  to  be  expected  in  discussing 
philosophical  questions.  There  may  be  a 
good  deal  in  Mr.  Darwin's  writings,  and  still 
more  in  Professor  Haeck el's,  which  will  not 
stand  the  test  of  further  investigation;  but  it 
is  certainly  not  fair  to  our  countryman  (who 
spent  twenty  years  in  study  and  experiment 
before  publishing  his  results)  to  say  that  'the 
doctrine  of  evolution  rests  mainly  on  conceit 
and  assumption,' nor  from  the  cntic's  stand- 
point is  it  good  policy  to  raise  a  sneer  at  the 
very  cautious  and  guarded  wav  in  which  Hr. 
Darwin  frequently  expresses  himself. 

The  Slavonic  Proriacet  South  ofth»  Danube. 
A  Sketch  of  their  History  and  Present  Btate  in 
Relation  to  the  Ottoman  Porto.  By  William 
FoRSTTH,  Q.C,  &c.  (Jyhn  Murray.)  Mr. 
Forsyth,  by  his  previous  works,  has  won 
for  himself  so  excellent  a  literary  reputation 
that  we  think  it  is  a  pity  he  should  endanger 
it  by  writing  hooka  to  order.  The  volume  be- 
fore us  is  a  compilation,  from  other  sources 
than  its  author's  knowledge  and  experience, 
of  information  about  the  provinces  of  the  Ot- 
toman Empire,  which  are  at  present  the  cen- 
tre of  general  interest.  That  it  should  be  a 
creditaole  piece  of  literary  workmanship,  rn 
tan»  dire;  but  we  fail  to  see  why  Mr.  Forsyth 
should  have  written  it  any  more  than  scores, 
we  may 'say  hundreds,  of  olhcr  litleratevrt. 
We  can  understand  why  a  publisher  should 
be  anxious  to  secure  a  well-known  name  for  the 
title-page  of  abook  on  questions  of  the  day;  but 
we  cannot  comprehend  why  the  Meml)cr  for 
Harylebone  should  make  himself  a  publisher's 
hack,  Tliere  is  really  nothing'  inthe  facts  of 
ihese  pages  which  might  not  be  found  in  the 
laily  newspapers  and  very  ordinary  book  of  re- 
ference ;  and  the  conclusions  are  the  stale  views 
>f  Mr.  Lewis  Farley,  et  hoe  genve  vmne,  which, 
,n  turn,  were  a  richauffie  from  other  writers. 
This  sort  of  thing  is  not  work  for  a  man  like 
Mr.  FoiByth^  and  we  regret  to  see  him  en- 
gaging  in  it. Shadoice  of  Coming  Etmti  ; 

>r,  tht  Eatteru  Menace.  By  Liculcnant-Col- 
>nel  Artbur  Corv,  Bengal  Staff  Corps. 
;Henry  8.  King  and  Co.)  We  regret  that  we 
lannot congratulate  Colonel  Cory  on  his  little 
rolume.  It  is  not  merely  alarmist  in  charac- 
-er,  it  is  also  weak  in  argument  and  feeble  in 
ityle.  'The  Eastern  Menace,' which  throws 
ipon  England  the  '  shadows  of  coming 
events,'  is  found  in  the  attitude  of  Russia  to- 
vards  India — the  Muscovite  advance  through 
Central  Asia  contemporaneously  with  the 
lOpeless  decay  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  This 
a  no  new  line,  and  we  cannot  say  that  the 
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writer  in  the  present  case  adds  any  force  to  the 
old  arguments  by  new  facts  or  fresh  illustra- 
tions. The  scope  of  his  design  is  ample 
enough :  for  he  begins  by  trying  to  prove  the 
necessity  of  war  in  the  nature  of  things  ;  he 
lectures  the  British  people  upon  their  loss  of 
the  virtues  of  their  forefathers  ;  paints  a  de- 
plorable picture  of  our  military  inefficiency 
and  unpreparedness  ;  and  hugs  the  conclu- 
sion with  a  kind  of  fierce  saCisfaction  that  it 
is  all  over  with  the  British  Empire  whenever 
the  day  of  serious  trial  comes.  We  venture 
to-  question  the  conclusion,  because  we  deny 
the  premises.  The  only  conclusion  the  book 
has  led  us  to  is,  that  it  is  a  pity,  for  its  au thorns 
sake,  that  he  ever  obtained  a  publisher  for  it. 

The  StcUesman^s  Year- Book  :    StcUistieal 

and  Historical  Annual  of  tJis  States  of  the  Civ- 
ilised World.  Handbook  for  Politicians  and 
Merchants  for  the  Year  1876.  By  Frederick 
Martin.  Thirteenth  Annual  Publication. 
Revised  after  Official  Returns.  CMacmillan 
and  Co.)  The  completeness  and  accuracy  of 
Mr.  Martin's  annual  compilation  have  made  it 
as  indispensable  in  the  library  of  public  men — 
whether  statesmen,  magistrates,  municipal  offi- 
cers, or  merchants— as  a  business  directory  : 
no  item  of  statistical  knowledge  that  anybody 
is  likely  to  want  for  ordinary  uses  of  debate  or 
of  life  is  apparentlv  omitted  here — everything 
connected  with  the  condition  of  the  world 
that  can  be  represented  by  figures  is  here — 

the  study  of  it  is  almost  an  education. 

The  Tear-Book  of  Facte  in  Science  and  the 
Arts  for  1875.  Edited  by  Charles  W.  Vin- 
cent! (Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler.)  The  ac- 
celerated speed  of  scientific  discovery,  and  the 
multiplication  of  scientific  publications,  make 
a  synopsis  like  this  as  necessary  as  a  guide- 
book to  a  museum.  Mr.  Vincent  has  collected 
and  classified  the  scientific  information  of  the 
year,  and  in  brief  lucid  paragraphs  has  given 
us  statements  of  each  thing  that  has  been  done 
— necessary  processes  are  excluded,  and  only 
accomplishea  facts  recorded.  The  little  vol- 
ume will  be  very  handy  for  scientific  men 
themselves ;  while  to  the  general  public  it  will 
be  a  boon  of  valuable  information  and  inter- 
esting reading. 


POETRY,    FICTION,    AND    BELLES   LETTRES. 

Erechtheus:  a  Tragedy,      By  Algernon  C. 
Swinburne.     Chatto  and  Windus. 

We  can  hardly  make  up  our  minds  whether 
or  not  to  consider  it  a  misfortune  that  we  read 
many  reviews  of  this  work  before  we  read  the 
work  itself.  These  led  us,  in  spite  of  stray 
doubts  suggested  by  the  extracts  given,  to  ex- 
pect a  tragedy  conceived  thoroughly  in  the 
Greek  spirit,  wrought  out  with  admirable  re- 
straint and  repose, — severe,  simple,  stately, 
moving  with  grave  unconscious  sweetness  from 
opening  to  close.  The  theme  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  region  of  the  Greek  drama.  How 
the  daughters  of  Kins  Erechtheus  were  offered 
up,  or,  at  least,  sacrificed,  for  their  country, 
— one  carried  off  by  the  North  Wind,   and 


another  slain,   self -de  voted,   to  appease  the 
wrath  of  the  Sea  God  and  to  secure  victory 
over  the  Thracian  hosts, — gives  gust  enough 
of  rootage  in  domestic  sentiment  to  relieve 
the  terrible  stress   of   outward    events,    as 
Erechtheus  strive^  to  build  that  altar  to  Athe- 
ne, to  which  he  has  become  pledged,  and  is 
slain,  contending  with  the  armies  of  Eumol- 
pus.      The  first  half  of  the  tragedy  closes 
round  the  martyrhood  of  Chthonia;  the  sec- 
ond exhibits  its  results.     Erechtheus,  a  true 
king,  as  Praxithea  is  a  true  queen  and  moth- 
er, is  introduced  to  us  burdened  with  the  de- 
liverance of  the  oracle  demanding  sacrifice  of 
the  maiden  for  the  maiden  city,  and  choruses 
so  far  as  spirit  is  conceined,  are  most  skilfully 
used  to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  dialogue 
between  king  and  queen,  which  is  certainly 
striking.     But  Mr.  Swinburne  will  not  be  sim- 
ple, and  into  his  most  powerful  passages  he 
throws  the  most  artificial  lines  and  clauses, 
sadly  destroying  grace  and  harmony.     This  is 
almost  demonstrable,  being  something  more 
than  mere  opinion.*  Another  point  is  that 
Mr.  Swinburne  has  carried  with  him  through- 
out a  certain  undercurrent  of  idea^    which 
communicates  itself  even  to  individual  meta- 
phors, often  repeated,  imparting  to  them  a 
most  artificial  and  modern  air ;  never  describ- 
ing the  meeting  of  the  contending  forces,  for 
example,  without  dragging-in  the  imag^e  of 
the  waves  sucking-in  the  land, — EumoTpus, 
son  of  the  Sea  God,  Poseidon,  and  Erechthe- 
us, son  of  the  Earth,  contending,  of  course. 
So,  between  his  own  natural  tendency,  truly 
pronounced  enough,  and  this  conscious  and 
intentional    artifice,    in    all    the    great  and 
testing  speeches  he  falls,  we  are  very  sorry 
to  say,  into  over-fluent,  often  involved,  utter- 
ly modem  passages,  and  sometimes,  we  can- 
not help  thinking,  into  almost  meaningless 
rhetoric.     We  know  that  this  is    a    strong 
statement  to  make  in  face  of  such  a  reputa- 
tion as  Mr.   Swinburne  has  won,  and  such  a 
concensus  of  opinion  in  favor  of  this  drama 
as  a  fine  classic  reproduction  ;  and  we  regret 
that  our  space  at  present  will  not  allow  us  to 
set  forth,  in  a  broad  and  comprehensive  way, 
as  we  should  have  liked, — honestly  quoting 
at  length  and  liberally, — the  grounds  for  our 
judgment.     We  must  content  ourselves  with 
a  few  small  criticisms,  more  on  the  form  than 
on  the  spirit  of  the  work  ;  but  the  citations, 
we  think,  any  really  candid  mind  will  admit, 
exhibit  such  lack  of  simplicity,  such  incorrect- 
ness, and  occasional  slipshod,  as  may  well  he 
urged  as  a  ground  to  qualify  a  little  such  crit- 
icism as  only  a'truly  classic  work  should  ever 
call  forth.    First  of  all,  then,  we  have  found 
certain  words  uniformnly   recurrent  and  de- 
termining other  words.     The  most  conspicu- 
ous of  these  are  *  crown,'  *  crowned,'  *  womb,* 
*bed,'  'body,'  'blood'  'sheer,'  'seed,'  'root,' 
— running  into  suggestions  of  such  compotmds 
as  tongue-root,    heart-root  (!),  and  so  on,— 
'  virgin,'  •  virginal,'  and  many  more. 

*  O  thou  not  born  of  the  womb,  nor  6red 
In  the  6ride  night's  warmth  of  a  changed  god^s 
bed!' 

cannot  be  said  to  be  either  clear  or  delicate. 
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'  Bom  of  the  uatiib  that  was  bom  for  the  tomb 
of  the  day,* 

is  certainly  not  elegant,  including  a  horrible 
rhyme  within  the  line,  and  a  present-day  collo- 
quialism—#  of  the  day/ 

'  Take  note  of  all  the  wrillngj<^  my  face ' 

is  not  even  correct. 

*  Nor  happier  the  bed  of  her  sister. 
Though  Love's  self  laid  her  abed^ 

reminds  us  forcibly  of  a  rhyme  in  a  popular 
book  which  we  shall  not  vex  Mr.  Swinburne 
by  naming  here. 

'  Oversubtle  in  doubts,  overdaring 

In  deeds  and  devices  of  guile. 
And  stronfir  to  guench  as  to  miicken, 
O  Love,  nave  we  named  thee  well  ?' 

is  ruined  by  over-alliteration,  clearly  conscious 
and  intentional,  such  as  the  poem  is  full  of. 
One  passage,  otherwise  line  in  intention,  be- 
gins thus : 

'  But  enough  now  of  griefs,' 

which  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  weak,  its  real 
sense  being  fully  seen  only  when  the  reader 
reaches  the  third  line  after.  The  god  Cephi- 
susis 

'  A  limng  well  of  life,  nor  stanched  nor  stained.' 

Surely  we  have  here  both  pleonasm  and  mixed 
metaphor  ;  for  how  could  a  well,  even  a  *  liv- 
ing well  of  life,'  be  stanched  or  stained  ? 
This,  too,  is  aptly  original : 

*  Where  lyinc  it  lights  the  heart  up*  of  the  hill 
A  wdl  of  oright,  strange  &rine.' 

^  Chance  and  change  of  years, '  and  *  chance 
and  charge  of  spears,'  we  should  expect  and 
forgive  in  Mr  Swinburne's  pruse,  but  they  are 
Hut  elegant  when  they  come  in  *Erechtheu8.' 

'  Thieves  keen  to  pluck  the  bloody  fruits  of 

spoil 
From  the  grey/7*wi<less  waters' 

seems  simply  a  contradiction  in  terms,  when 
laid  to  the  line  of  severe  analysis,  unless  very 

Eoor  play  on  words  is  to  be  allowed.  We 
ave  the  same  objection  to  this  line,  which 
occurs,  with  soiUe  kindred  ones,  in  what 
would  have  been  a  truly  grand  piece  if  wisely 
condensed : 

'  The  master  that  lightens  not  hearts  he  enlight- 
ens,' &c. 
'And  her  knees  beneath  Tier  were  loosened  ' 

does  not  improve  a  fine  Scripture  phrase ;  and, 
besides,  is  it  correct  to  speak  of  knees  beneath 
one  ? 

*And  her  blood  fast    bound,  as  a  frost-^cmnd 
water,' 

does  not  sound  very  euphonious  or  simple.  A 
flowing  couplet  follows  but  it  has  one  grave 
fault : 

'As  the  wild  god  rapt  her  from  earth's  breast 

lifted 
On  the  ^^rength  of  the  stream,  of  his  dark 
breath  drifted.' 


ft 

Perhaps  *  streams  of  breath '  may  be  as  correct 
as  currents  of  air  in  Mr.  Swinburne's  view. 

We  literally  do  not  understand 

*  Thy  shaft  word-feathered  flies  yet  far  of  me.' 

Nor  this: 

*  For  the  days  and  nights 
Qiven  of  thy  &are  6rief  dark  dividual  life 
Shall  she  give  thee  half  all  her  age-long  own.' 

Nor  can  we  exactly  understand  this  eloquent 
passage,  though  that,  unfortunately,  may  bo 
our  fault : 

*  With  what  blossomless  foliage  of  sea-foam  and 

blood-coloured 
folikge  in  wound.' 

We  do  not  like  to  tell  how  often  the  phrase 

*  breached  ',or  *  unbreached  of  warring  waters' 
is  used  ;  but  surely  Praxithea  might  have 
spoken  in  clearer  grammar  than  this  : 

'  Man,  what  thy  mother  bare  thee  bom  to  say 
Speak  ! ' 

This  is  powerful,  but  hardly  bears  exact  anal- 
ysis : 

'  In  fierce  recoil 
Drew  seaward,  or  with  one  wide  wail  of  wares 
iiesorbed  with  reluctation  (I).     Such  a  groan 
Rose  from  the  fluctuant  refluonce  of  its  ranks 
^cked  «ullen  back,  and  strengthened.' 

Which  is  so  pleonastic  and  wordy,  that  we 
really  cannot  regard  it  as  anything  but  a  kind 
of  fine  writing  of  which  we  had  deemed  Mr. 
Swinburne  incapable,  at  all  events,  under  the 
restraints  of  verse  and  the  severe  ideal  of  Greek 
tragedy. 

Bits  and  bridles,  a^ain,  do  not  usually  fas- 
ten lips,  else  it  would  be  a  horror  of  cruelty 
beyond  even  the  bearing-rein  ;  but  Mr.  Swin- 
burne makes  his  Greeks  say  so,  in  the  line,-  • 

'  Fasten  lips  with  bit  and  bridle.' 

Elsewhere  he  puts  the  bridle  to  a  yet  stranger 
use  ;  for  we  had  fancied  that  even  Greek  bri- 
dles had,  in  days  so  far  back,  been  the  cause 
of  foam,  and  not  the  constrainers  of  it  ;  but 
Mr.  Swinburne's  chorus — one  of  the  finest, 
too, — ^makes 

'  The  foam  of  their  mouths  find  a  bridle,' 

and  with  a  few  other  peccant  lines  perilously 
near,  makes  us  deeply  wish  them  absent. 
Who  of  the  purists  will  defend 

'  One  great,  sheer,  sole,  thousand-throated  cry '  ? 

or  who  will  redescribe  for  us  truly  that  other 
cry,  which  *  tore  its  way  like  a  trumpet'  (hor- 
rible literalism,  if  it  were  not  an  animated 
trumpet  I  but  it  is  the  bray  and  not  the  tmm- 
pet  that  is  meant) ;  and  *  sheer  shafts  of  light- 
ning,'like  *  sheer  death,'  will  stick  to  the 
memory  uncomfortably  like  burrs. 

But  we  cannot  half,  or  even  a  quarter,  ex- 
haust our  list  here.  Mr.  Swinburne  has  cer- 
tainly imagination,  and  he  as  certainly  has 

*  swing  ;'  but  he  does  not  always  show  either 
correctness  or  good  taste. 

What  can  be  said  for  this,  and  for  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's defiance  of  commas  as  seen  in  it  ? 
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We  fancied  at  first  it  was  defaced  by  printer's 
neglect,  but  a  reference  to  the  second  edition 
shows  that  Mr.  Swinburne  means  to  have  it 


so : 

'  The  fruitful  immortal  anointed  adored 
Dear  city  of  men  without  master  or  lord 
Fair/ortress  and/o«tress  of  sons  bom  fre3.' 

We  might  have  said  something  of  Mr.  Swin- 
burne^s  excessive  use  of  the  redundant  sylla- 
ble had  not  other  points  claimed  precedence. 
Let  not  our  readers  fancy,  however,  that  this 
position  of  small  fault-finding,  into  which 
widespread,  almost  servile,  eulogy  has  driven 
us,  binds  us  to  the  unmistakable  power  and 
beauty  of  many  passages  in  Mr.  S winbune^s  tra- 
gedy. He  troubles  us  sometimes  by  over  fortv 
lines  at  a  stretch  without  full  stop,  and  a  half- 
dozen  often  without  comma ;  but,  in  spite  of 
that,  we  have  marked  many  pieces  as  beautiful. 
The  closing  speech  of  Athena,  though  in  one 
sense  hardly  ju«£(/Sm2,  is  masterly,  and  so  would 
be  the  last  w^ords  of  Praxithea,  had  they  not 
been  somewhat  weakened  by  the  word  *crown,* 
which  Mr.  Swinburne  will  so  misuse.     Head  : 

'  And  fuljU 
The  whole  world's  crowning  city  crowned,  with 

thee 
As  the  8un*s  eye  fulfils  and  crawtiB  with  sight 
The  circling  crown  of  heaven.' 

But  Erechtheus  bad  shown  the  example  in  the 
very  opening,,  and  it  is  only  dramatic  to  exag- 
gerate the  thing  in  her,  womanlike.     He  said: 

'  Lo,  I  stand 
Here  on  this  brow's  crown  of  the  city's  head 
That  crowns  its  lovely  body.' 

# 

The  only  thing  that  could  be  said  for  this  is, 
that  it  is  a  poor  imitation  of  certain  Greek 
forms ;  but  it  results  in  artificial  and  unsimple 
English. 

We  should  not  forget  to  mention  the  *  Mes- 
senger's *  speech  at  p.  71,  which  shows  what 
Mr.  Swinburne  could  do  if  he  but  chose  to  re- 
lieve himself  from  that  Poseidon  of  swelling, 
in- rushing  waves  of  words  and  metaphors 
which  threaten  to  destroy  him,  unless  he,  like 
another  Erechtheus,  Son  of  Earth,  listens  to 
the  oracle,  and  sacrifices  his  own  children  in 
his  country's  cause.  Let  him  believe  that 
even  the  Nortli  Wind  of  true  criticism  will 
not  blight  at  last,  but  only  beautify  and  prove 
benignantly  friendly  to  him  in  the  end.  This 
tragedy  might  even  yet  be  made  a  great  work 
if  he  would  condense  and  prune  and  have  no 

Eity  for  the  fine  things  that  are  most  Stvin- 
umian. 

The  Epic  of  Hades.    By  a  New  Writer.     H. 
S.  King  and  Co. 

Some  sections  of  this  poem  were  published 
in  the  third  series  of  *  Songs  of  Two  Worlds;' 
and  we  then  spoke  of  them  with  high  favor. 
Now  that  we  have  them  put  together  as  a 
whole,  we  find  our  good  opinion  more  than 
confirmed,  and  can  say  that  we  have  not  only 
read,  but  carefully  re-read  those  sections 
which  were  new  to  us.  The  full  effect  of  some 
of  the  most  exquisite  touches,  it  is  evident, 
was  lost  through  the  lack  of  complete  presen- 


tation of  the  pervading  dramatic  intent.     Tlie 
greater  spirits  of  the  old  Greek  world,  translat- 
ed to  themselves  in  Hades,  are  here  revealed ; 
the  poet  finding  fine  justification  for  occasion- 
ally throwing  across  their  musings  the  brighter 
lights  of  later  life  and  thought.     jRi  one  case 
— and  it  is  a  ymllf  striking  one— we  have  a 
dim  reference,  grandly  conceived,  to  the  pass- 
ing of  our  Saviour  Himself  through  Hades, 
than  which  we  could  not  well  conceive  any- 
thing more  original,  and  yet  more  truly  con- 
ceived.    Elsewhere  we  have  criticised   Mr. 
Swinburne  for  the  importation  of  purely  mod- 
ern touches  and  conceptions  of  tilings  into  a 
drama  conceived  after  the  true  Greek  model ; 
.here  we  have  utter  faithfulness  in  finding  suf- 
fiicent  justification  and  fitting  medium  for  such 
refinements,  a  point  in  which  the  art  of  the 
author  is  well  seen.    The  blank  verse  is  state- 
ly, yet  sweet,  free,  graceful,  and  never  undig- 
nified.    We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  arc 
not  individual  lines  with  which  fault  might 
be  found,  but  Ihey  are  not  many.     The  *  Con- 
fessions of  Andromeda,'    *  Helen   of    Troy,' 
*  Medusa,'   *ActflBon,'  and   *  Narcissus,' have 
especially  pleased  us;  and  we  could  well  have 
wished  that  space  had  permitted  us  to  make 
extracts.    Our  purpose,  however,  will  have  been 
all  the  better  served  if  this  self-denial  on  oiir 
part  shall  send  our  readers  to  the  poem  itself. 
We  confidently  believe  that  they  will  agree 
with  us  in  regarding  it  as  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  suggestive  poems  recently  published,  and 
will  join  us  cordially  in  congratulations  that 
the  author  has  not  held  by  that  dim  intima- 
tion in  his  third  series  of  an  intention  to  write, 
or,  at  least,  to  publish,  no  more  verse.  We  trust 
to  have,  ere  long,  more  poetic  work  from  his 
hand. 

Original  Plays.    By  W.  S.  Gilbert.     Chatto 
and  Windus. 

It  is  saving  much  when  we  sav  that  Mr. 
Gilbert  with   most   unpoetical  subjects  has 
been  able  to  be  often  truly  poetical.     The  ar- 
tificial conception  of  life  and  love,  and  the 
needful  complication  and  reduction  of  motive, 
under  the  demand  of  a  theatre-going  fashion- 
able public  of  our  day,  which  Mr.   Gilbert 
aims  at  setting  forth,  stand  at  the  very  anti- 
podes of  the  tragic  and  truly  poetical  concep- 
tion of  the  drama.     With  delicate  nicety,  with 
graceful  fancy,  Mr.  Gilbert  controls  his  wholly 
prosaic  world,  surrounding  it  now  with  a 
flowery  screen,  and  again  showing  rainbows 
encircling  it.     Alas  !   it  is  but  a  poor  com- 
mon-place world  after  all — a  thing  of  the  stage, 
stagey.     To  be  true,  he  must  first  be  false.    Ue 
must  treat  all  those  high  impulses  of  human 
nature  which  have  fed  poem,  and  story,  and 
tragedy  with  beauty,  and  often  made  com- 
monest circumstances  sublime,  as  thou&^h  they 
did  not  exist  ;  and  he  must  obtain  rehef  by  a 
conscious '  parody  of  them.    In  that  wonder- 
fully graceful  and  finishfed  piece  of  work, 
'  Selene,'  the  poet,  after  having,  in  one  of  his 
finest  pieces  of  composition,  enlisted  our  sen- 
timent by  a  very  fine  description  of  love,  im- 
mediately proceeds  to  work  out,  by  the  most 
positive  demonstration  possible  to  him,  that 
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the  sentiment  of  true  lore  is  a  mere  make-be- 
lieve, and  that,  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  it,  aii 
illicit  element  must  be  introduced.  It  is  at 
bottom  tlie  same  in  *  Pygmalion, '  where  the 
ingenuity  of  uniting  a  semi-classical  symbolism 
with  modem  life  is  very  Remarkable  ;  the 
same  in  *The  Wicked  Wond,'  the  same  in 
'The Palace  of  Truth,'  in  the  course  of  which 
not  a  little  now  and  then  reminds  us  of  points 
in  the  quaint  little  symbolic  stories  Mr.  Gil- 
bert's gifted  father  has  written — and  we  can- 
not help  sometimes  looking  on  Mr.  Gilbert  as 
a  poet  of  deep  and  true  vision  sacrificed  to 
the  a&dience  he  courts  and  covets.  Such 
mere  extravaganzas  as  *  Trial  by  Jury,'  full  of 
indifferent  puns,  and  the  burlesque  of  '  The 
Princess, '  should  hardly  have  been  published ; 
for,  though  the  stage  with  its  accessories  may 
have  helped  them,  they  are  really  poor  as  lit- 
erary performances  compared  with  the  others, 
and  the  cold  page  *bewrayeth  them.'  Ever 
and  anon  we  come  on  bits  of  dialogue  and 
speeches  that  pass  into  true  poetry,  making  us 
more  and  more  regret  that  Mr.  Gilbert,  by  a 
little  self-denial,  has  not  found  a  higher  sphere 
for  the  exercise  of  his  x)oetic  gifts. 

TIU  Poe^bal  Works  of  Ray  Palmer.    Complete 
Edition.     Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

Mr.  Kay  Palmer's  poetical  genius  was  not 
exhausted  by  his  tender  and  beautiful  hymn, 
'  My  faith  looks  up  to  Thee,'  but  his  poetical 
reputation  was  made  by  it.  It  rapidly  took 
possession  of  the  reli^ous  sentiment  of  devout 
hearts ;  it  was  an  expression  fit  and  satisfying, 
not  for  any  special  mood  of  the  Christian  soul, 
but  for  that  general  and  fundamental  trust 
and  rest  in  Christ  which  underlies  all  moods, 
and  with  almost  unprecedented  rapidity  it 
spread  over  America  and  Great  Britain.  Its 
insertion  in  the  new  Congregational  Hymn 
Book,  twenty  years  ago,  did  much  to  make  it 
familiar  here.  Indeed,  scarcely  any  hymnal 
compiled  since  its  production  has  omitted  it. 
It  furnishes  just  that  combination  of  tender 
and  intense  individuality,  and  of  common  ex- 
perience and  sympathy,  which  are  essential  in 
a  hymn  for  pubUc  worship.  Closely  allied 
in  sentiment  to  'When  I  survey  the  won- 
drous Cross,'  'Jesus,  refuge  of  my  soul,  ^  and 
'  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me, '  it  is  perhaps  in 
English  hymnology  inferior  only  to  these.  It 
has  not  their  easy,  terse,  and  suggestive  ful- 
ness, nor  their  intuitive,  almost  mspired,  po- 
etical strength,  spirituelle,  and  finish ;  but  it 
leaves  little  to  be  desired  in  the  feeling  which 
the  use  of  it  produces  and  expresses.  It  is 
aignificant  that  all  these  great  hymns  have 
the  redeeming  work  of  our  Lord  as  their 
inspiration.  The  greatest  theme  is  neces- 
sary for  the  greatest  achievement — ^and  this 
touches  human  hearts  as  no  other  does. 

The  volume  includes  several  other  hymns,  by 
Mr.  Palmer,  of  great  excellence ;  they  are  care- 
fully finished,  and  in  expression  are  devout 
and  full.  Among  them  is  'Rock  of  Ages,' 
evidently  inspired  by  Top  lady's  hynm,  but  far 
less  condensed  and  weighty.  Several  of 
them,  however,  merit,  and  have  attained, 
sanctuary  use.     Among  the  translations  we 


are  disposed  to  give  that  of  Bernard's  great 
hymn,  '  Jesu,  dulcc  cordium, '  beginning,  '  Je- 
sus, thou  joy  of  loving  hearts, '  rank  with  the 
very  first ;  it  is  simply  perfect,  and  inferior  in 
holy  inspiration,  especially  for  use  at  the 
Lord's  table,  to  no  hymn  we  know.  Very 
beautiful,  too,  is  the  hymn,  '  Oh,  bread  to 
pilgrims  given,'  a  translation  from  a  hymn  at- 
tributed to  Aquinas ;  still  more  so,  *  I  give  my 
heart  to  thee.'  The  translation  of  King  Rob- 
ert's' Veni,  Sancte  Spiritus,'  is  also  very  fine. 
Mr.  Palmer  has  unquestionably  taken  the  first 
place  among  the  hymn-writers  of  the  New 
Continent. 

Of  the. longer  poems  we  cannot  speak.  One 
of  them, 'Home;  or.  The  Unlost  Pamdise,' 
extending  to  some  two  thousand  lines,  a 
delineation  of*  home  as  Christianity  makes 
it,  is^full  of  poetical  merit,  as  well  as  of 
very  beautiful  sentiment.  Dr.  Palmer  is 
a  genuine  lyrical  poet,  not  unworthy  by  his 
refinement  of  feeling,  beauty  of  conception, 
and  artistic  skill  in  expression  of  ucing 
named  with  Longfellow.  In  paper,  type,,  and 
binding  the  volume  is  one  of  the  most  ele- 
gant, not  to  say  sumptuous,  that  we  have 
seen  from  the  American  press.  It  is  equal  to 
the  best  work  of  our  best  publishers. 

Joseph  and  his  Brethren,  A  Dramatic  Poem. 
By  Charles  Wells.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.  Chatto 
and  Windus. 

In  the  reading  of  this  poem  we  find  at  once 
the  reason  of  the  neglect  into  which  it  has  fallen 
for  fifty  years  and  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  warm 
enthusiasm  over  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  of  Mr.  Wells's  dramatic  faculty — 
the  first  few  speeches  of  Reuben  and  Issachar 
suffice  to  show  that ;  and  there  can  be  as.  little 
doubt  of  the  formlessness  of  this  poem ;  the 
lack  of  controlling  and  moulding  power  is 
not  only  absent  from  the  general  working  out 
of  the  scheme,  but  it  betrays  itself  sadly  in 
separate  speeches.  Fine  things  abound,  but 
they  are  overloaded  by  rhetorical  verbi- 
age, wrapped  up,  lost,  their  beauty  and  sim- 
plicity destroyed  by  excess  of  setting.  Noth- 
ing could  be  truer  than  Mr.  Swinburne's  own 
words  :  '  There  is  ...  an  evident  disposition 
to  rest  too  easily  contented  with  the  first 
forms  that  offer  themselves,  to  clothe  the  first 
fancies,  an  ignorance  when  to  stop  and  where 
to  breath,  a  facile  indulgence  in  superfluity  of 
speech,  from  which  the  greatest  of  poets 
could  not  disengage  his  genius  without  the 
discipline  of  time  and  work.  But,  then, 
here  is  also  an  inborn  instinct  of  style,  a 
simple  sense  of  right,  which  will  not  allow 
the  stream  of  speech  to  grow  harsh  or  turbid 
for  an  instant.' 

Indeed,  Mr.  Wells  occasionally  sets  at  defi- 
ance all  rule — adding  a  whole  foot  on  to  one 
line,  and  leaving  one  further  on  minus  a 
whole  foot,  as  if  thus  to  balance  imperfection, 
as  Bums  says  of  Willie's  wife.  Then,  again, 
his  dialogues  start  according  to  their  own 
sweet  will,  after  some  law  of  his  own.  Some 
words  are  most  arbitrarily  forced  into  dis- 
syllables, others  into  trisyllables.    Two  in. 
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stances  will  show  what  we  mean.  No  mode 
of  reading  will  make  this  good  blank  verse-: 

'  And  I  was  deaf  refusing  entrance/ 

Or, 

*  Wliich  age  requires  for  sustaining  life/ 

*  Requireth '  would  have  made  matters  riglit ; 
and  Mr.  Swinburne  ought  here,  as  in  some 
other  lines,  to  have  given  a  slight  touch  to 
save  the  readers'  ears.  The  worn  *  'bate,'  as  a 
contraction  for  abate,  is  too  often  used,  and 
sometimes  doubtfully.  Simeon  says,  in  an- 
swer to  the  Ishmaclitish  merchants'  offer  of 
fifteen  pieces  of  silver, — 

*  You  'bate  us,  man ;  you  are  too  hard." 

And  we  have  this  on  an  earliep  page, — 

'  Does  not  our  father  'bate  us  in  regard  ?* 

which'certainly  is  bad. 

'  What  are  his  limbs,  that  they  must  clothe  so 
warm?* 

is  a  specimen  of  bad  grammar  of  which  there 
are  too  many  instances.  Such  slips  might 
surely  have  been  looked  to.  Altogether,  though 
we  recognise  the  power,  the  dramatic  penetra- 
tion and  capacity  to  deal  with  rare  forms  of 
passion  and  experience,  we  cannot  regard  this 
as  other  than  the  first  rude  draught  of  what,  by 
patient  polish,  might  have  been  made  a  great 
-poem.  That  it  has  passages  that  indicate  ge- 
nius there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  genitis  must 
justify  itself  by  labour  ;  even  a  Shakespeare's 
reputation  would  hardly  lead  general  readers 
to  go  through  this  poem.  The  fine  passages 
only  emphasise  defects.  We  do  not,  we  con- 
fess, remember  for  long  to  have  read  any- 
thing finer  than  the  passage  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Dan,  beginning, — 

'  Lo,  from  this  bank  I  see 
Swarthy  Egyptians,  yellow  as  their  gold  ;* 

and  some  of  the  passages  between  Ephraim 
and  Joseph  are  charged  with  dramatic  pur- 
pose.   This,  we  think,  is  very  fine  : 

*  Midway  within  a  rugged  precipice 
Browing  the  roaring  cataract  beneath. 
While  overhead  the  grey  clouds  sail  in  light, 
Like  droved  camels  <E*eaming  in  the  sun. 

Wc  cannot  but  fancy  that  there  is  a  serious 
misprint  in  this  sentence  from  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's introduction:  *How  it  is  that  they 
miss  of  fame  it  were  hard  to  say ; '  for  it  em- 
bodies, as  it  stands,  a  horrible  Cockneyism, 
for  which  a  schoolboy  would  be  whipped. 

Laman  Blanehard's  Poenu.  Edited,  with  a 
Memoir,  by  Blanchakd  Jerkold.  Chatto 
and  Windurf. 

Laman  Blanch ard  cannot  be  ranked  among 
poets  of  a  high  class ;  but  he  had  fancy,  imag- 
ination, and  some  sense  of  the  music  of  words. 
What  we  desiderate  in  his  serious  verse  is  spon- 
taneity, heat, — what  is  called  afflatus.  His 
real  power  lay  in  lighter  verse  ;  and  in  that 
field  he  has  a  good  claim  to  a  place  far  from 
mean.  Now  he  reminds  us  of  Praed,  now  of 
Hood,  now  of  Ingoldsby ;  combining  a  pecu- 
liar nicety  of  verbal  fence  with  ready  humour 


and  quietly  grotesque  rattle,  which  we  may 
illustrate  by  'Thackeray's  ^Bouillabaise.'  Yet 
he  never  writes  without  a  meaning,  and  in 
some  instances,  at  all  events,  contrives  to  be 
really  serious  when  he  seems  only  to  be  funny. 
This  is  fair  writing,  in  the  line  of  Thomas 
Hood  : 

'  New  tales  and  novels  yon  may  shut 
From  view — 'tis  all  in  vain'; 
They're    gone — and    though    the  leaves  are 

"  cut,"  * 

They  never  "  come  again." 

*  A  circulating  library 
Is  mine— my  birds  are  flown  ; 
There's  one  odd  volume  left,  to  be. 
Like  all  the  rest,  a-lone.' 

Now  and  then,  in  the  serious  verse,  we  come 
on  a  really  finished  picture  or  image,  as  in  the 
following  : 

'  Already  hath  the  day  grown  grey  with  age ; 
And  in  the  west,  like  to  a  conqueror  crowned. 
Is  faint  with  too  much  glory.     On  the  ground 
He  flings  his  daxzlinff  arms  and,  as  a  sage. 
Prepares  him  for  a  doud-hung  hermitage.* 

The  memoir  is  fairly  well  done,  is  tasteful, 
and  is  really  fitted  to  convey  a  fair  idea  of  the 
man  with  whom  it  deals.  Mr.  Blanchard 
Jerrold's  style  is  good,  but  errs  by  a  little 
over-much  soup^n  of  the  newspaper. 

The  Wasps  of  Ari»tophane8,  The  Greek  Text 
Revised,  with  Translation  into  Correspond- 
ing Metres,  <&c.  By  B.  B.  Rogebs,  M.A., 
Barristerrat-Law.     George  Bell  and  Sons. 

To  judge  from  the  increasing  number  of 
metrical  translations  issuing  from  the  press 
one  might  conclude  that  there  is  a  revival  in 
certain  species  of  classical  studies.     This  ap- 
plies to  Latin  as  well  as  to  Greek  writers.    The 
authors,  no  doubt,  have  entered  upon  their 
task  as  pastime,  rather  than  with  the  hope  or 
object  of  making  the  English  public  familiar 
with  the  matter  and  manner  of  the  great  orig- 
inals.    For  this  purpose  Collinses  series  are 
much  better  adapted.    Any  one  who  has  ever 
studied  a  great  foreign  poet  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, and  has  in  any  degree  appreciated  and 
enjoyed  such  a  luxury,  know  that  no  transla- 
tion can  reproduce  the  original,   and  will 
soon  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  transla- 
tions, however  excellent,  are  always  more  or 
less  unsatisfactory.     In  no  instance  is  this 
more    emphatically    the    case    than  in  the 
rendering    of    Greek    poetry    into    English 
verse.     But  to  those  who  have  been  familiar 
with  the  originals  in  former  days,  and  would 
like     to     renew    their    acquaintance    with- 
out much  trouble,  we  can  scarcely  conceive 
anything  more  convenient  than  the  transla- 
tions of  Mr.  Rogers.    A  man  must  be  blindly 
conceited,  or  possess  the  consciousness  of  real 
strength  to  attempt  a  fresh  translation  of 
Aristophanes  when  so  many  first-rate  scholars 
have  tried  their  hands  and  with  so  much  sac- 
cess.     No  one,  moreover,  who  is  devoid  of  a 
complete  mastery  over  his  own  tongue,  as  well 
as  over  the  ori^nal,  can  hope  to  be  sncoesi- 
ful ;  and  a  good  metrical  translation  requires 
a  poet  as  well  as  a  translator.     Mr.  Rogers  pot- 
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sesscs  all  these  qualifications  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree.  In  many  respects  he  stands  unri- 
vafied.  He  has  a  clear  apprehension  of  the 
characteristics  of  Aristophanes^s  dictioi^  and 
rhythm,  whicli  it  is  his  task  to  reproduce ;  and 
the  ease,  elegance,  and  accuracy  with  which 
he  has  reproduced  the  difficult  original 
shows  how  intelligently  and  successfully  he 
has  worked  up  to  the  conditions  of  his  under- 
taking. The  facility  displayed  in  metre  and 
rhyme  are  trul^  marvellous.  The  Greek  and 
Enfflish  are  pnnted  side  by  side,  to  which  are 
added  copious  and  carefully  selected  notes. 
These,  together  with  an  execcllent  preface, 
supply  all  that  is  req^uisite  by  way  of  elucida- 
tion. In  fact,  nothmg  has  been  overlooked 
which  is  essential  to  the  correct  and  full  ap- 
preciation of  this  play ;  which,  in  its  general 
cnaracter,  serves  as  a  pendant  to  the  '  Clouds.' 
Mr.  Rogers  rejects  the  general  opinion  that  the 
'Wasps'  is  a  criticism  and  exposure  of  the 
Athenian  dicsesteries,  and  holds  that  the  poet 
assails,  on  the  one  hand,  the  sophistical 
teachings  which  sapped  the  simple  piety  and 
instinctive  virtue  of  the  best  days  of  Greece ; 
and,  on  the  other,  the  demagogues,  who 
sought  to  gain  their  own  selfish  ends  by  flatter- 
ing the  vi^ity  and  pandering  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  Athenian  populace.  We  recommend 
this  volume  to  the  reader  as  the  most  valua- 
ble and  pleasant  edition  of  a  Greek  play  that 
we  have  ever  met.  It  is  incomjumibly  superi- 
or to  the  productions  of  Frere  and  Mitchell. 
Passages  might  be  selected  ad  likitum  which 
show  remarkable  skill,  not  simply  in  preserv- 
ing the  meaning  and  metres  of  Aristophanes, 
but  also  in  retaming  the  ring  and  tone  of  the 
original. 

Homeric  SynchronUm :  an  Inquiry  into  the 
Ttfne  and  Place  of  Homer,  By  the  Right 
Hon.  W.  £.  Gladstone,  M.P.  Macmillan 
and  Co. 

Even  those  who  differ  most  widely  from  the 
conclusions  of  the  auUior  of  this  work,  and 
who  think  his  views  more  speculative  than 
based  on  any  historic  certainties,  will  give  not 
only  a  patient,  but  an  interested,  hearing  to  his 
essay.  Assuming,  without  so  much  as  ques- 
tioning it,  the  genuine  antiquity  of  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey,  and  regarding  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann's  discoveries  at  Hissarlik,  m  the  Troad, 
as  atrongly  confirming,  if  not  proving,  the 
general  truth  as  well  as  the  great  antiquity  of 
the  Homeric  story,  he  proceeds  to  construct, 
in  Part  H.,  a  synchronism  between  the  Achsean 
and  the  Egyptian  dynasties  at  a  period  con- 
siderably exceeding  a  thousand  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  The  chief  point  that 
strikes  us,  on  a  careful  and  impartial  pe- 
rusal of  this  work,  is  the  undouotinff  faith 
in  Homer  and  the  Homeric  epics  as  indica- 
ting both  a  definite  period  in  the  history 
of  the  world  and  a  particular  and  well- 
defined  state  of  art,  morals,  and  habits  in  the 
heroes  of  the  drama.  All  is  regarded  as  real, 
and  no  scope  is  allowed  for  poetic  fancy  and 
imagination.  Neither  the  mythical  theory, 
viz.,  that  the  Homeric  poems  are  Greek  ver- 
sions of  Solar  legends,  wholly  unreal  both  in 
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persons  and  localities,  nor  the  theory  of  late 
compilation  out  of  muSh  earlier  epics,  has 
any  place  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  argument.  He 
says  (p.  20)  that  *  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that 
the  mythical  theory,  always  wofully  aevoid  of 
tangible  substance,  can  long  survive  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  this  distinguished  explorer,' 
viz.,  Dr.  Schlicmann.  Now  those  who  think 
Achilles  represented  the  sun  in  his  mid-day 
splendour,  point  to  the  fact  that  his  mother 
was  Thetis,  who  was  the  sea ;  that  her  trans- 
formations into  water  and  fire,  when  Peleus 
attempted  to  make  her  his  bride,  are  the 
changing  features  of  the  eastern  ocean  glow- 
ing with  sun-light ;  that  the  invincible  spear 
of  Achilles,  like  the  bow  and  arrows  of  Odys- 
seus, *  the  setting  sun,'  are  the  rays  of  the  sun 
and  their  scorching  and  blighting  effects  ; 
that  the  prayer  of  Thetis  to  Zeus,  to  do  hon- 
our to  her  son  (Iliad,  i.  505,  a  point  on 
which  the  plot  of  the  Iliad  may  be  said  to 
turn),  is  the  sun  risen  from  his  ocean  bed  to 
the  throne  of  his  mid-day  glory ;  and  so  on ; 
the  coincidences  of  the  legend  both  of  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  with  solar  phenomena 
being  as  numerous  as  they  are  close  and  re- 
markable. Again,  a^nst  all  coincidence  of 
scenery,  language,  similes,  and  of  tradition, 
Mr.  Gladstone  contends  (p.  74)  that  Homer 
was  not  an  Asiatic,  but  an  Achaean  Greek. 
Now  had  he  fairly  contemplated  the  Wolfian 
view  of  the  Iliad  being  a  compilation  from 
old  Ionic  epics,  he  would  have  had  no  great 
difficulty  in  accepting  the  reasonable  view 
that  the  *  Catalogue' m  the  Second  Book  is 
the  work  of  a  distinct  rhapsode,  or  poet,  well 
acquainted  with  the  geography  of  Upper  Hel- 
las, and  that  this  portion  of  the  Iliad  was  adapt- 
ed from  the  ^Cypria,'  or  some  other  of  tne 
early  ballads  on  the  Troica.  Dr.  Schliemann's 
discoveries,  he  admits,  exhibit  a  state  of  art 
much  ruder  and  more  primitive  than  many 
of  the  more  elaborate  aescriptions  of  art  in 
the  Iliad,  notably  of  the  shield  of  Achilles  in 
the  Eighteenth  Book,  and  of  the  great  statue 
of  Athena  in  the  Sixth  (pp.  57-60).  He  thinks, 
however,  (p.  59)  that  *  even  if  Homer  had  nev- 
er seen  any  representations  of  life  (».«.,  living 
objects),  his  imagination  might  have  conceiv- 
ed them.  He  does  not  notice  the  remarkable 
and  significant  fact  that  no  writer  earlier 
than  the  Alexandrian  age  mentions  or  alludes 
to  the  famous  account  of  the  Shield  at  all ; 
some  points  of  identity  in  the  poem  falsely  at- 
tributed to  Hesiod,  the  *  Scutum  Herculis, '  only 
indicating  a  compilation  from  some  common 
origin.  The  description  of  offering  the  pep- 
lu%  on  the  knees  of  Athena  in  the  Pergamos 
of  Troy  (Iliad,  vi.  80S)  is  in  all  respects  so  iden- 
tical with  the  known  custom  at  Athens  in  the 
age  of  Pericles,  that  grave  doubts  of  the  real 
antiquity  of  these  Homeric  accounts  have  been 
entertained,  in  spite  of  archaisms  of  language, 
which  were  easily  imitated.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Gladstone  almost  anticipates  an  objection, 
which  he  has  not  allowed  himself  to  feel,  in 
saying  (p.  57^  that  '  to  place  the  real  Homer 
in  an  age  which  produced  works  of  art  such 
as  he  describes,  he  must  he  Irought  down  to  the 
age  of  PhidiaBy  if  even  that  toill  iuffioe.*l 
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With  reBj>cct  to  tbe  discoveries  at  Hisurlik,  nsmea  to  a  race  m  remotely  dUtisct  in  ori^n 
itmay  be  rcmarkod,  that  the  utmost  they  prove  as  the  e^lj  Enptians.  Moreover,  others 
iSithatthercmajpossiblyhavebeeriBometmtb  find  Banscrlt  ammties  for  Homeric  names 
in  an  ancient  and  widely  held  legend,  that  a  whidt  seem  quite  as  plansible.  Once  con- 
vert old  city  existed  somewhere  in  the  Troad,  stract  a  tlieoi7,  and  everything  within  the 
which  wM  burnt  in  a  war  with  an  invading  jange  of  that  pliant  and  versatile  science,  ety- 
European  horde.  As  the  houses  in  all  old  molOCT,  may  be  forced  into  the  service.  Borne, 
cities  were,  as  is  proved  by  the  total  absence  we  think,  will  doubt  if  Hr.  Gladstone  is  right 
of  all  'indications  of  them  on  the  sites  of  in  connecting  the  Baxon  word  /atttuitt  (p.  36) 
ancient  Greek  cities,  constructed  of  wood  or  with  fom,  the  root  of  which  is  vfu,  '  to  dwell.' 
some  such  perishable  material,  tbe  fact  of  But  it  is  quite  impossible  not  to  admire  the 
a  city  being  burnt,  palace  and  alt,  is  so  immense  range  of  thought  and  inquiry  which 
commonplace  an  event  that,  after  all,  it  the  KUtbor  has  displayed  iif  the  present  work, 
may  have    nothing    whatever    to    do    with 

any  real  city  descnbetl  or  conceived  by  Ho-  DaiUt  and  Btatriet.    From  1S82  to  12M.     A 

mer.     Every  poet,  in  describing  a  beleaguered  :;.  Romance.    By  Roxbubohb  Lothiab.    Two 

dty  and  the  events  of  a  long  war,  would  give  '  Vols.     Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

it  a 'local  habitation  and  a  name.'    We  hold,  _,,    t  ..i.-      ..        i      i      a                ,     .. 

therefore,  that  the  discoveries  at  Hissarlik,  „"'■  I^thian  ha«  mlsK^  a  fine  opportunity, 

though  they  reveal  moat  interesting  treasures  ^^  "V^^  his  volumes  with  hi^h  espectations. 

of  pJe-liistoric  art,  do  in  fact  leave  the  ques-  A  romance  of  Dante  and  Beatnce,  from  a  man 

tion  of  a  real  Troy  much  where  it  was.     That  ".'  "d«q'>»t«  ^^''^  Industry,  and  imH;ina- 

the  poet  who  composed  or  compiled  the  Iliad  '"">'  """^t*      f        2  AJ"*"*'*^  contnbu- 

had  ™ited  the  pAiin  of  Ttoy,  and  noted  the  tion  to  the  Ut*ratnro  of  fiction.     The  Iwming 

adjoininghillsMidBceneiT,  is  evident.     But  mdthemdnat^Mr.  Lothisjipos8es8es,bntthe 

that  Priim,  Hector,  Achilles,  ^neas,    Troa,  dramatic  imagination  is  altogether  wanting 

were  real  characters,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  (pp.  85,  ^^  ****?^"  ■""  so  mnch  a  romance  of  pereonal 

126-80)  seems  to  aiume,  appears  to   ui   ex-  '"«  w  it  is  an  antiqusnan  handbook  of  n»n- 

tremely  improbable,  to  say  t'he  very  least  of  it.  "««  md  cuatomB  and  snrroundmgs.  Aa  such  it 

Convinc^  that  Homer  was  not  an  Asiatic  has  really  great  Tslne.    Every  chanwtenstit 

but  a  European,  Mr.  Gladstone  dwells  much  «/  *?"  "K"^"' °'^'*  " '"'^ '"'^™*!ly."'^*t 

on  the  n<!n-mentiou  of  the  conquering  Dorian  «8>t«l  ""^  ndnotely  descnbed,  and  Dante  and 

races  (pp.  62,  74),  who  are  beUeved  to  have  Beatrice  are  buned  nnder  them, 

ousted  tlio  ichian  population  nearly  nine  Mr.  Lothian  s  reading  is  unmense-^n.nMr^ 

centuries  B.C.     So  with  regard  to  the  silence  customs,  literatcre,  laws,  religion,  arcbitec- 

about  writing,  beyond  thTwell-known  '  faUl  *""i  "".P"'"*  ^P~  l"™-  '^^  ^e  toneha 

marks,'  or  ^^to  luypJ,  in  Iliad,  vi.  168,  Mr.  i">"iIi;B,  «>at  h"  does  not  elaborate,  perh™ 

Gladstone  Mjs  (p.  66)  that  '  the  negaUve  evi-  "e.  nug"'t  say,   overiay.      His  power*  of  de- 

dence  of  tbe  poems  with  respect  to  writing  I  scnption,  too,  are  considerable  ;  but  he  has 

bold  to  be  among  the  strongest  indications  of  °°  f^""  °'  proportion,    ^e  book  is  a  museum 

their  very  great  intiqnity.'  ™th"  tj*^  f/«fB«.  '"'^  ^  authors  defective 

Both  Mguments,  it  seems  to  ns,  are  capable  artistic  faculty  is  shown  by  such  improbabili- 

of  a  ready  answer    If  Homer  was  an  I^mian  tiesasCardmalFrata'slovemakmgtoBeatnce. 

Greek,  and  especially  if  be  lived,  as  a  critical  The  book,  however,  is  about  u  thorough  a 

examination  of  his  language  seems  to  show,  P».ece  of  conKientious  work  as  we  have  met 

near  to  Herodotus,  both  in  age  and  country,  '*'"'.■  ^^^'^J^""?."*  "   is    most    eardally 

be  had  no  special  call  for  bringing  in  the  rela-  Jtudi^.     Mr.  LoOwan  has  thorougblj  imbned 

tions  of  tbe^cheans  to  tbe  DSriiis  in  descri-  himself    and    therefore  his  work,  witb  the 

biug  the  prowess  of  AchKan  heroes  at  Troy.  "P'""  "f  Oan**  ■  ^,e^    No  need  to  test  his 

..VnS  the  absence  generally  of  all  inscription  statements— one  foels  sure  of  the  most  careful 

in  cities  and  works  of  art  of  very  early  date,  '■^^1  .""^  «*»<=*  representations  ;    save,  m- 

tonda  to  throw  a  doubt  on  the  supposed  anti-  ^eed,  in  rMpect  of  certain  biographical  mci- 

quity  of,  at  least,  Greek  writing.     In  truth,  dents  mwhidi  be  not  only  gives  imagmation 

3ie  mention  of  cipher  writing,' or  some  kind  P'?!-  !»"'  contradicts  well-known  facta, 

of  symbol  directing  the  death  of  the  bearer  of  The  mediteval  student  will  be  glad  to  pot 

it,  is  no  real  proof  either  way  as  to  the  know^  these  volnmea  on  his  shelf.    Meanwhile  thero- 

l^ne  or  practice  of  writing  proper.     There  is  mance  of  Danto  and  Beatnce  remains  to  be 

no  nlluaion  to  writing  in  the  '  Post  Homeri-  wntten.      'Romola '  shows  us   what  might 

ca'  of  Quintus  Bmymteua,  many  centuries  la.  be  made  of  it  in  the  hand  of  a  nuat«r. 
ter. 

The  subjects  touched  upon  in  Mr. Gladstone's 
work  are  so  numerous  tliat  it  is  impossible  in 

a  brief  notice  to  go  snytliing  like  fully  into  -Tbe  Wise  Woman'  is  more  an  alletoty 

his  argument.    It  appears  to  us  that  the  at-  than  a  parable,  though  it  may  be  said  to  pM- 

tempt  to  connect  Greek  names  with  £|yptian  take  a  little  of  both  characters,   since  'The 

by  fanciful  etymolopes  is  carried  to  a  danger-  -wise  Woman '  lays  hold  on  all  forms  of  human 

ousMtont,  eg.,  as  in  the  Speculations  of  Pro-  experience,  if  life  and  character  are  in  any  wsv 

feasor  Lauth,  given  at  length  in  pp.  265-71.  tobeperfectod.  Hence  we  have  Rosamond  ani 

It  ia  unsafe  to  assume  that  Aryan  poems  were  Agnes— the  one  a   princess,    the    other  the 

so  largely  indebted  for  their  vocabulary  of  cHld  of    poor    parent*,   both   set  alikfl  ^ 
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learn  the  Wise  Woman's  lesson  in  [their  own  | 
ways  and  in  their  own  degrees.  The  lesson  is  a 
high  one ;  and,  as  in  the  author's  former  works 
of  the  kind,  from  *  Phantastes '  to  *  Ralph  Rin- 
klemann,'  there  are  exquisite  fancy,  faithful 
symbol,  and  a  sort  of  moonlight  tracery  of 
imagination,  which  combine  to  give  the  work 
a  special  charm.  Mr.  MacDonald  walks  aU 
most  alone  in  this  sj^ere ;  and  his  stories  of 
this  class  would  be  perfect  were  it  not  for  a 
certain  indefinable  affectation  of  style. 

BenMUner'BWoaing,   By  Holme  Lbs.   Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co. 

Miss  Parr's  new  story  is  more  of  a  picture 
than  a  plot^  a  picture  of  a  London  interior,  of 
cabinet  size,  but  of  almost  perfect  execution. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  story  that  will  bear  epi- 
tomising. The  charm  of  it  is  in  its  grouping 
and  colouring.  Ben,  a  literary  man,  an  official 
of  a  public  institution  ;  his  elder  old-maidi9h 
sister,  Miss  Phoebe  ;  Pattie,  their  young  visit- 
or from  Yorkshire,  whom  Ben  had  known  from 
a  child,  but  with  whom  he  now  falls  in  love, 
only  to  discover  that  she  had  been  engaged 
virtually  by  her  father  to  a.  rich  manufacturer, 
for  whom  she  does  not  care,  and  who  turns 
out  to  be  badPtempered,  selfish,  and  brutal, 
are  all  perfect.  Ben  persists,  and  wins.  His 
London  friends  and  visitors,  and  Pattie's  York- 
shire relatives,  are  all  etched  in  with  consum- 
mate skill,  and  the  evolution  of  feeling, 
rather  than  of  incident,  which  leads  to  the 
issue  is  managed  with  perfect  naturalness  and 
great  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Miss 
Parr's  style  is  always  accurate,  dainty,  and 
picturesque.  She  has  never  done  a  more  ex- 
quisite and  perfect  bit  of  work  than  this. 

Ernlia,    B v  the  Author  of  *  My  Little  Lady. ' 
Hurst  and  Blackett. 

'  Ersilia '  reverses  most  of  the  conditions  of 
popular  novels.  The  heroine,  although  very 
young,  is  married  as  soon  as  she  is  introduced 
to  us  ;  and  the  hero,  who  is  the  narrator  of 
the  story,  tells  a  tale  of  utterly  unsuccessful 
love.  Nothing  comes  right  ;  everybody  fails 
or  dies,  and  we  are  left  at  the  end  of  the  nov- 
el with  only  two  of  the  principal  characters 
surviving,  the  writer,  a  half-broken-hearted 
lover,  distracted  at  the  death  of  his  idol,  and 
an  old  chattering,  gossiping  French  aunt,  left 
homeless,  in  the  social  sense,  and  without  re- 
sources for  her  energies  and  tastes.  A  more 
melancholy  story  can  scarcely  be  imagined. 
The  writer,  Randolph,  is  disowned  by  his  rich 
uncle  in  Eensingston,  as  his  father  had  been, 
for  his  determination  to  indulge  his  artistic 
pursuits  and  live  a  precarious  life  in  Paris. 
.  His  friend  and  master,  Mr.  Fleming,  is  a  dis- 
appointed bachelor  somewhat  advanced  in 
years,"  but  well-to-do,  and  an  artistic  genius. 
Ersilia,  Randolph's  cousin,  is  married  at  six- 
teen to  a  Russian  prince,  who  soon  leaves  her 
and  gets  killed  in  a  raid  in  Poland.  Ran- 
dolph and  Ersilia  meet  once,  when  children,  at 
the  uncle's  home  in  Kensington,  and  again, 
after  some  years,  in  the  Pyrenees,  when  she  is 
a  widow.  Randolph  falls  madly  in  love  with 
her,  which  she  neither  reciprocates  nor  per. 


ceives.  Mr.  Fleming  comes  and  wins  the  la- 
dy, who,  after  her  engagement,  discovers  Ran- 
dolph's passion.  They  are  to  be  married  soon, 
when  an  old,  white-haired  man,  whom  Ran- 
dolph had  encountered  in  Paris,  proves  to  be 
the  Russian  husband  of  Ersilia,  supposed  to  be 
dead.  He  kills  Mr.  Fleming  in  a  duel,  and 
Ersilia  dies  of  a  broken  heart.  Certainly  a  not 
very  lively  cast,  especially  when  toned  by 
the  gentle  melancholy  and  moral isings  of  the 
narrator. 

The  story  is,  however,  well  and  thoughtfully 
written,  the  descriptions  are  very  good,  the 
characters  are  well  individualised,  and  the 
narrative  is  told  in  a  style  of  fine  sentiment 
and  wise  reflectiveness.  Only  a  writer  of 
fine  culture  and  vigorous  intellect  could  have 
produced  it.  The  dash  of  sentiment,  which, 
however,  is  a  charm  as  well  as  a  weakness, 
belongs  to  her  sex.  No  one  will  regret  read- 
ing the  story,  and  there  are  parts  of  it  which 
thoughtful  readers  will  recur  to  more  than  once. 

The  ManchwUr  Man.  By  Mrs.  G.  LiNNiEUS 
Banks.     Three  Vols.    Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Mrs.  Banks  has  constructed  her  story  with 
a  good  deal  of  care,  and  has  reproduced  the 
topography  of  Manchester  and  certain  events 
in  local  history — the  Peterloo  Massacre,  and 
the  capsising  of  the  Emma^  for  example — with 
considerable  fidelity.  In  an  appendi;^  of 
notes  to  her  chapters  she  admits  us  to  her 
confidence,  and  tell  us  the  matter-of-fact  ori- 
gin of  several  of  the  incidents  of  her  story. 
As  a  picture  of  Manchester  life  half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  her  book  has  ^eat  merits.  It  ena- 
bles us  to  realise  very  vividly  how  far  since 
then  the  world  has  advanced. 

The  story  is  virtually  another  version  of  the 
Good  and  the  Idle  Apprentice,  only  while  Ja- 
bez'  Clegg,  the  former,  is  literally  an  ap- 
prentice, who  does  ultimately  marry  his 
master's  daughter  ;  the  latter,  Lawrence  As- 
pinwall,  is  the  fashionable  and  licentious  son 
of  a  wealthy  manufacturer,  and  ends  his  days  a 
bankrupt  suicide.  The  characters  are  well  in- 
dividualised and  present  considerable  variety. 
Jabez,  the  hero,  is,  of  course,  ideally  good. 
Considerable  skill  and  knowledge  of  human 
nature  are  shown  in  the  original  defects  of 
Augusta's  character,  and  in  the  removal  of 
them  by  her  sorrows.  Our  pity  is  called  forth 
most  by  Ellen.  Chad  wick,  whose  gentle  good- 
ness and  faithful  love  deserved  a  better  fate. 

The  artistic  defects  of  the  story  are  that  Jar 
bez  appears  a  little  too  frequently  as  a  deu$  ex 
maehvndy  and  that  some  of  the  incidents  seem 
pieces  let  in,  and  not  part  of  the  original 
growth  of  the  texture.  The  story  would  be 
better  were  the  fusing  a  little  more  perfect. 
It  is,  however,  good,  wholesome,  and  inform- 
ing, and  we  have  read  it  with  much  interest. 

Rtith  and  Gabriel:  a  Pastoral  Story,  By 
Lawrekce  Cherry.  Three  Vols.  Samp- 
son Low  and  Co. 

This  is  a  story  of  rural  Lincolnshire  life.  Its 
characters  are  are  all  of  the  small  farmer  class. 
Ruth,  the  heroine,  is  envied  and  admired  as 
exceptionally  cultivated  and  clever  because 
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she  can  play  the  jnano.  The  conversations 
are  in  ^he  Lincolnshire  dialect,  to  the  fidelity 
of  which,  both  in  words,  idoms,  and  allusions 
we  can  bear  testimony.  So  far  there  is  a 
freshness  about  the  story  which  interests  its 
readers ;  the  modes  of  thought  and  moods  of 
feeling,  of  the  class  portrayed  are  also  ren- 
dered with  a  knowledge  which  only  practical 
familiarity  could  give,  as,  for  example,  the 
odd  courtship  of  Marmaduke  and  Ruth,  and 
the  schemes  and  flirtations  of  Lizzie,  with  their 
brusque  and  not  over-sensitive  evolutions  and 
feelings. 

One  gets  tired;  however,  of  the  vast  amount 
of  small  beer  that  is  chronicled,  and  of  the 
loose  fragments  of  commonplace  rustic  life  and 
conversations  which  fill  these  three  volumes. 
In  the  absence  of  anything  like  a  constructed 
plot  or  stor}',  the  author  relying  solely  upon 
his  delineation  of  every-day  rustic  life,  even 
two  volumes  would  have  been  rather  long, 
three  become  prolix  and  wearisome.  The  au- 
thor, moreover,  has  a  method  of  jerking  in, 
in  an  unconnected  way,  fragments  of  related 
history,  which  lie  upon  the  surface  of  the  sto- 
ry like  boulders  in  a  green  meadow.  The  lit- 
erary art,  both  of  fusing,  compressing,  and  con- 
structing, admits  of  considerable  improve- 
ment. The  story,  however,  is  an  honest  one, 
and  puts  before  us  very  authentic  aspects  of 
the  class  of  life  that  it  describes. 

The  Chronide  of  Sir  Harry  EarUleigh^  Bart, 
Three  Vols.     Sampson  Iiow  and  Co. 

This  is  for  the  most  part  an  Irish  story  of  the 
Charles  Lever  school.  Its  defects  are  a  cer- 
tain cnideness  of  composition,  which  indicates 
an  unpractised  hand ;  an  excess  of  sensational 
incidents — the  hero,  for  example,  has  fiva  or  six 
hair-breadth  escapes  from  an  infuriated  bull,  a 
runaway  horse,  a  fall  down  a  precipice, an  upset 
in  a  boat,  &c.,  in  as  many  days  durins  a  visit 
at  Killamey  ;  puns — ^good,  bad,  and  indiffer- 
ent— are  stuck  into  the  dialogue  everywhere ; 
sensational  Irish  stories  are  plentifully  intro- 
duced ;  the  incident  passes  sometimes  into 
screaming  farce,  as,  for  instance,  in  one  or 
two  similar  outbreaks  of  Mr.  Brick's,  and  in 
Tilbury's  love-making  ;  and  the  style  often 
verges  upon  tlie  hysterical.  The  villain  of  the 
piece  is  a  melo-drainatic  rascal,  whose  remorse 
over  poor  Kathleen's  grave  is  very  incongruous 
with  his  Mephistophelian  character.  The 
moral  is  the  iniquity  of  the  law  which  pro- 
hibits marriage  with  a  deceased  wife's  sister ; 
but  the  difficulties  are  created  in  a  somewhat 
spasmodic  way,  the  misery  is  a  little  extrava- 

S'  ant,  and  the  solution  is  by  an  unsuspected 
aw  in  the  first  marriage,  which  is  awkward 
and  unpleasant. 

The  story  is  racy,  and,  with  a  little  skip- 
ping over  descriptions  and  moralisings,  very 
reailable.  It  is  only  a  little  too  high-flown  for 
the  writer's  powers. 

Daniel  Deronda.    By  George  Eliot.    Parts 
I.  and  IL     William  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

The  eagerness  andjninuteness  with  which  al- 
most every  literary  journal  and  every  news- 
paper has  discussed  the  portions  published  of 
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Gkjorge  Eliot's  new  novel  are  proof  of  the 
ffreat  expectations  she  excites,  as  also  of  the 
fluctuating  judgments  which  criticism  of  suc- 
cessive fragments  must  be  subject  .to.  Al- 
ready the  misgivings  awakened  by  what  was 
felt  to  be  the  somewhat  diminished  power  of 
Part  I.  are  relieved  bv  the  greater  strength  of 
Part  II.  We  can  add  nothing  to  what  has 
been  said,  and  must  reserve  our  own  analysis 
of  the  work  until  we  can  judge  it  as  a  whole. 

A  Very  Woman,     By  M.  F.  O'Mally.     Three 
Vols.     Smith,  Elder  and  Co. 

A  love  story,  in  which  two  brothers,  great- 
ly attached  to  each  other,  and  both  honoura- 
ble men  fall  desperately  in  love  with  the  hero- 
ine— Angela— who,  having  been  educated  in 
a  religious  convent,  is,  on  the  death  of  her 
father,  brought  to  England  to  re^de  with  her 
uncle,  a  wealthy  country  squire. 

The  merits  of  the  story  are  the  careful  de- 
lineation of  Angola's  fine  character  and  its 
piquant  contrast  with  that  of  her  cousin 
Frank,  who  is  secretly  in  love  with  Harry 
Yane^  the  first  of  Angela's  lovers,  and  to 
whom,  in  ignorance  of  any  stronger  inspi- 
ration, she  permits  herself  in  virtue  of  a  mere 
liking  to  be  engaged.  The  tiA>  brothers  also, 
Harry  and  Vivian,  are  well  contrasted  ;  but 
the  disentanglement  of  the  mess  caused  by 
the  wrong  assortment  of  lovers  is^  somewhat 
clumsy.  We  are  not  sure  that  Frank  and 
Harry,  or  Angela  and  Vivian  arc  not  respec- 
tively too  much  alike  for  happiness  ;  but  it  is 
something  that  they  get  married  all  right,  and 
arc  in  a  fair  way  for  it. 

Cleteden,     A  Novel  in  Two  Volumes.     By 
Roland  Yorke.     Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

This  is  a  novel  of  singular  merit.  The  cha- 
racters arc  well  discriminated,  and  some  of 
them  are  strongly  marked.  Old  Abel  Kirke, 
with  his  reserve  and  miserliness,  is  portrayed 
skilfully,  and  we  do  not  cease  to  be  interest- 
ed in  him  till  he  dies  on  the  doorsteps  of  the 
Dissenters'  chapel,  where  the  deacons  are 
about  to  sit  in  judgment  on  his  case.  He  has 
been  accused  of  appropriating  to  himself  some 
money  committed  to  him  for  another  ;  a  point 
which  connects  itself  with  the  very  stnking 
bit  of  love-story.  Jenny,  the  ^daughter  of 
Abel,  has  rejected  the  suit  of  the  reserved, 
somewhat  rough,  but  genuine  Anthony  Rede 
for  the  showy,  flippant  Fred  Staines,  the  bank- 
er's clerk,  whose  affection  soon  cools  when 
suspicions  arise  that  the  old  man  has  lost  his 
money  ;  and  heartless  Fred,  to  justify  his  de- 
sertion of  Jenny  for  a  more  promising  engage- 
ment, takes  an  opportune  cnance  to  olast  toe 
father's  character.  Slowly  the  true  and  noble 
character  of  Anthony  Rede  shows  itself, 
and,  after  many  complications,  his'  faith- 
fulness wins  its  reward.  The  situations, 
sometimes  very  striking,  are  extremely  well 
managed  ;  the  descriptive  portions  are  so 
faithfully  done,  that  we  daresay  those  who 
know  Yorkshire  could  identify  the  places  ; 
and  the  more  touching  and  tragic  portions  are 
skilfiTlly  relieved  by  light  society  tAlk,  which 
shows  both  insight  and  knowledge  of  the 
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world.  In Bpiteofaratber awkward tumoflhc  esa  ia  left  to  the  aodate  guardiamhip  of  Mr. 

plot  towards  th(!  end,  we  regard  this  as  one  of  Fairfax.     Her  Bchool-daja  over,  ahe  resolves, 

the  very  J>e8t  of  the  shorter  novels  we  have  read  in  a  somewhat  imperious  way,  to  seek  hor  for- 

f or  some  Jinie.now  reminding  uB  even  of  George  tune;  and,  with  ner  gaardian,  journey  from 

Etiot,  afld  Bgua  of  Charlotte  BrontB,  in  its  school  to  Chickaree,     her  ancestral    home, 

decisive  analyses  of  odd  or  obscare  moods  ot  The  book  consists  of  her  experiences  and  ad- 

miud,  though,  in  saying  this,  we  should  not  ventures  on  her  journey  and  at  Chickaree.  She 

be  understood  to  mean  that  there  is  any  con-  stops  at  the  Mountain  House  on  the  Catskills, 

scious  imitation.  Roland  Torko  follows  a  true  which  is  well  described;  has,  ot  course,  no 

natural  bent,  copies  nobody,  and  cleariy  finds  end  of  admirers  there ;  passes  through  a  forest 

-   .    .        .   ■        ■    .  ,-  ^jj  gj^ .  j^ygg  ^t  Chickaree,  and  is  beset  by 

fortUDC-hunters  and  the  gaieties  of  fast  life. 
How  she  is  pieserved  from  their  perils,  how 
ConUantia.  By  the  Author  of  '  One  Only.'  RqIIo  becomes,  first,  her  guardian  angel,  and 
Two  Vols.  Sampson  Low  and  Co.  then,  after  a  somewhat  aostera  wooing,— per- 
'  Constantia '  is  pleasantly  enough  writ-  ^"■V^  »  stronger  word  might  be'  used,— some- 
ten,  and  its  characters  are  distinctly  con-  '"ing  more,  the  book  itself  must  tell.  The 
ceived  ;  perhaps  the  cleverest  is  Mrs.  characters  are  strongly  individualised  and  the 
Cruk  who  comes  at  last  to  believe  in  her  dialogue  is  racy.  Some  phases  of  American 
own  unrealities.  Ralph  is  honourable  and  girlhood  will  stem  curious  to  English  readers. 
Btrting,  and  Constantia  nobly  faithful  ;  but  The  religious  talk  of  Dr.  Maryland  is  some- 
the  authoress  lacks  grip,  and  is  defective  in  "hat  abrupt,  and  Gvda  promises  more  than 
constructive  art.  The  engagement  of  Ralph  she  fulfils.  But  the  book  U  good,  strong,  and 
and  Constantia  is  crude  and  improbable  ;  it  wholesome. 

does  not  develop  naturally  out  of  their  rela-  ^,(^^,  „^  ^^  ^^^     B    r^^^p^  ^^^^ 

tions  and  circumstances  ;  and  the  quarrel  is  emkbbon.     Chatto  and  Windus. 

abrnpt,  exaggerated,  and  unnatural :  it  lacks 

the  subtle  working  of  feeling  which  might 

have  led  to  it.     We  have  read  the  stoi;  with 

only  ft  languid  interest.  mediate  and  secondary  relations.     lie  ignores 

them,  indued,  as  if  of  taaliee  prepense  and  for 

Conquering  and  to  Conquer.     A  Story  of  the  purposes  of  mystillcfltion.     He  leads  us  up  to 

Itays  of  St.  Jerome.     By  the  Author  of  the  very  point  at  which  we  should  expect 

'The  Chronicles  of  the  Schtinberg-Cotta  some  direct  Illustration  by  present  concrete 

Family.'    Daldy,  Isbibtor,  and  Co.  fact,  and  then  he  deserts  us  and  turns  up 

tw    '™.     ,11.          .                    .■_■.,  again   quite  on  the  other  side,  hailing  us  aa 

Mrs  Charles  has  hero  given  us,  on  the  whole,  i^ud-voiced  from  afar  as  when  he  had  been 

llgoodpictureofthoaedayswhenthecorrupt-  „ear.     One   statement    sounds   absolute   and 

ed  artiflciahty  of  the  old  Roman  life  came  most  un^uaiifled  .  another,  that  seems  the  antithesis 

closely  into  conflict  with  Christianity.  She  has  of  it,  is  as  decisive.    Bespeaks,  say  of  hnmani- 

shown  us.  by  example,  the  contests  which  ^     ^  „„  the  way  to  purity  and  blessedness 

arose,  and  which  were    mevitable,  between  t|,rough  all  manner  of  degradations-gaols, 

the   mixed    motiv^DB,     the    sensuous    pcrcep-  jjrothels,   &c.— and  then  he  distracts   us   by 

tiona  of   the    Roman    character,     and    the  dwelling  on  the  futUity  of  individual  aspira- 

exigeant  spintuality  of  the  ChnsCian  ideal  tio„      -y-^^  t^uth  is,  both  terms  are  used  ab- 

It  19  to  be  regretted  that  she  imports  so  much  atroctedly,  though  it  might  be  urged  by  a  stem 

of     purely     modern     refinement     here     and  logical  mind  that  humanity  in  (A*  «i«(/-(W(  does 

there;  but  she  always  writes  with  graceful-  „„(      j  ^^^^        j     ^^^  individuality  in  the 

neas  and  elevated  ease.     The  peculiar  slow  ac-  aA.(rorf  aspire.     In  the  very  first  essay  of  this 

cess  of  the  new  ideas  to  the  heart  of  the  hero-  y^i^^^    l  po^try  and  Imagination,'  Mr.  Emer- 

ine'a  father,  and  the  qpect  on  his  personal  ap-  son  revels  in  this  kind  of  c       ■'  " 


pearancebytheseir-abnegationof  Zosima,  are  saying  much  in  generals  and  approaching  the 

very  well  done.     On  the  whole,   in  spite  ot  region  of  paradoi:,  but  failing  to  enlighten  by 

CWtain  weakaesses-cmef  of   which  is  a  lack  instance,  ft  is  his  way,  however,  and  we  should 

of  passion  running  in  ordinary  hnes,  resulting  atu^y  t„  g^j  the  best  we  can  from  him.    In 

from  what  seem  now  to  be  deeply  ingrained  the  outset  it  would  seem  as  though,  in  his  view, 

tendencies  of  Mrs.  Charles's,  the  book  is  such  Yo^^„  depends  wholly  on  scienw.  which  minis- 

as  may  well  be  recommended  for  presentation  [^^  the  medium  of  illumination.     But  l>efore 

to  young  people.  ^^  1,^  ^^^  far,  poetry,  or  imagination,  trans- 

Wyeh  Biirf.     Bv  the  Author  of  '  The  Wide,  J*f  *  "'^""  niaterisl  of  the  senses  into  sym- 

Wide  Worid,'  '  Queechy,'  &c.     James  Nisi  bols,  which  was  probably  the  earlier  process, 

bet  and  Co  """^  followed  by  instinct.     Both  stateinoutB, 

are  true  ;  but  Mr.  Emerson  does  not  develop 

Hiea  Wetherell's   two    stories   named    on  his  ideas  so  as  to  reveal  plainly  the  point  where 

her   title-page   are   so   well   known   to   Eng-  both  meet  and  make  the  modern  poet  possible. 

lish   readers  that   it  would  be  almost  a  suffl-  '  A  good  symbol,'  he  urges,  '  is  the  beet  argu- 

cient  characterisation  of  '  WychHazcl' tosay  ment,  and  is  missionary  to  pcrsuailc   thou- 

that  it  is  cast  in  the  same  general  mould.  The  sands.'    Quite  so,  and  with  Mr.  Emerson  wc 

unities  are  not  much  regarded  in  it.    It  is  not  so  believe  tliat  some  of  our  scientific  men — Onea 

much  a  structure  as  a  chronicle.  A  young  heir-  and  Tyndall,  for  instance — are,  after  a  certain 
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r,  poets;  but  their  Bjmbols  are  not  theii 
best  arguments ;  for,  '  juu  shall  not  speak 
ideal  tnilli  in  prose  uncontradicted,  you  may 
in  verse. '  So  exactly  in  the  very  brilliant  and 
axiomatic  essay  on  'Bocial  Aims.'  Hesayswell 
that '  the  law  of  the  table  is  beauty, — a  respect 
to  the  common  voice  of  all  the  guests.  Every 
thing  is  unseasonable  which  ts  private  to  two 
or  three  or  any  portion  of  the  company.'.  But 
even  these  assume  the  interpretive  capability 
in  some  so  aa  to  delight  othera  by  humonions 
utterances,  (all  cannot  speak  at  once),  and  as 
the  law  of  beauty  is  emotion,  which  cannot 
be  equally  stirred  in  each  one  of  a  mixed  com- 
munity, how  dpcs  this  consort  with  the  anni- 
hilation  of  spontaneous  eipreaaion  in  such 
sentencca  sfl  'sclf-comtncuid  is  the  main  ele- 
gance;' 'avoid  exaggeration;'  'a  lady  loses 
as  soon  as  she  admires  too  easily  and  too 
much ;'  '  in  man  or  woman  the  features  of 
the  person  lose  power  when  they  are  on 
the  strain  ^to  express  admiration' t  The 
essay  on  '  Quototion  and  Originality'  we  re- 
member to  have  rend  some  years  ago  in 
the  'North  American  Review.'  It  is  a 
most  characteristic  performance,  full  of  sub- 
tle, far-rcacbing,  platoniaed  Orientalism  ap- 
plied, with  a  certain  indirectness,  to  contem- 
porary needs,  and  suggeats  the  inquiry,  what 
£nieraon  would  liavebeonhad  be  never  studied 
Plato  and  read  the  Persian  poets  and  sagea. 
He  would  have  been  more  a  poet  doubtless, 
but  he  would  not  have  stimulated  so  many 
minds.  In  the  'Progress  of  Culture,' Hr. 
Emerson  shows  himself  the  true  Boston- 
ian  liberal,  biking,  as  he  has  always  done, 
hopeful,  far-sighted  views  of  the  future  and 
the  |H>ssible  of  America  and  American  culture. 
Hr.  Emerson  is  misleading  when  seized  from 
the  side  of  thought  alone.  Ue  constantly 
qualifies  himself,  but  that  qualification  is  im- 
ly  to  be  found  in  the  perception  of  mystical 
relations. '  He  advances  a  truth  that  niiglit 
seem  to  him  to  contain  the  whole  law,  but 
you  donot  read  far  till  it  is  directly  contra- 
dicted in  a  deliverance  as  formal  and  axiomat- 
ic and  unqualidcd.  The  seizing  of  one  truth 
or  scale  of  tmtlis,  under  his  magical  state- 
ment, without  reference  to  the  corresponding 
tmtli,  or  scales  of  trutlu  is  what  has  rendered 
some  of  Ills  disciples  one-sided  enthusiasts,  as, 
in  some  degree,  Thoreau,  and,  in  a  greater  de- 
gree, Thorenu's  biographer,  Channing,  and 
many  more.  lie  never  commits  himself  to  the 
axiom.  Each  nod  every  statement  is  polarised 
in  the  pracess  of  illumination.  You  may  not  see 
the  stepa,  but  the  thing  is  proved  by  the  pres- 
ence of  on  antithesis  which  is  distinctly  set  be- 
fore you.  Emerson,  therefore,  is  not  to  be 
read  profitably  save  with  an  eye  to  detecting 
these  piiiarising  qualities  aa  we  may  call  tliem, 
— apd  this  being  done,  there  are  but  few 
writers  of  onj  age  more  rich,  suggestive,  and 
stimulating. 

Erotmvt  in  'Praise  nf  Folly.'  Illustrated 
with  many  Curious  Cuts,  Designed,  Drawn, 
and  Etched  by  Harb  Hoi.mkik.  With  Por- 
trait, Life  of  Erasmus,  and  his  Epistle  ad- 
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This  is  simply  a  reprint  of  the  '  Encomium 
Morte.'  We  regret  that  acme  editorial  infor- 
mation has  not  been  supplied  along  wilh  it. 
The  story  of  its  origin,  suggested  to  the  pun- 
ning mind  of  Erasmus  when  in  the  Alps  by 
the  name  of  his  friend  BirTbomos  More — how 
odd  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  wisest  man  he 
knew  should  be  designated  by  the  Latin  word 
for  ■  fool ' — the  marvelous  celerity  with  which 
it  was  written  when  he  arrived  in  London,  it 
being  composed  during  a  seven  days'  attack  of 
the  gravel;  its  immense  popularity  and  influ- 
ence ;  the  remarkable  anticipation  of  Luther 
in  its  exposure  of  abuses ;  its  knowledge  of 
men  and  things;  the  deep  meanings  which 
underlie  its  light  satire  ;  its  unsurpassed 
wit  and  humour,  fully  eqnalUng  that  of  Ln- 
cian  ;  the  skill  with  which  the  personifica- 
tion of  Folly  is  sustained ;  the  eagerness  with 
which  learned  and  illustrious  men  of  all 
classes,  even  Leo  X.  himself,  read  it,  should  be 
known  wherever  the  book  itself  goes.  We 
should  have  liked  to  have  been  told  some- 
thing about  the  translation,  which,  we  pre- 
sume, although  we  have  not  a  copy  at 
hand  for  verification,  is  that  of  Bishop  Ken- 
net's,  issncd  in  1709;  and  a})OQt  the  Hol- 
bein illustrations,  of  which  Kennet  publish- 
ed only  forty-sir,  whereas  twice  that  num- 
ber are  given  here  ;  the  original  contained 
eighty.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  pnsaessthe 
book  aa  it  is.  It  is  admirably  got  up,  on  ex- 
cellent ribbed  paper,  printed  in  large,  clear, 
archaic  type;  and  fac-aimiles of  the  racj  Hol- 
bein illustrations  are  fairly  rendered.  It  will 
be  the  pleasontcst  edition  for  English  readera. 

It  is  singular  that  so  little  of  Erasmua  should 
liave  found  translators  into  English,  and  that, 
of  what  has  been  translated  so  little  should  tiave 
been  done  well.  Articles  and  memoirs  lat- 
terly have  been  indicated  reviving  interest  in 
the  great  scholar  and  satirist.  Will  not  some 
competent  scholargive  us  well-annotated  selec- 
tions from  bis  works  ) 

Englith  Literature.  By  the  Bev.  Stopfoud 
Bkooke,  M.A.  Macmillan  and  Cu. 
Tills  is  one  of  the  series  of  Literature  Pri- 
mers whicli,  under  the  general  editorship  of  Hr. 
J.  R.  Green,  Messrs.  Macmillan  ore  publish- 
ing. It  is  lifted  at  once  by  its  singular  merits 
out  of  any  mere  rank  in  which  it  may  atand, 
and  may  well  lie  regarded  as  almost  a  classic. 
Witliin  a  hundred  and  twenty  pages  Mr. 
Brooke  has  compressed  a  lucid,  aufiicicnt,  and 
eminently  readable  account  of  our  English 
literature,  ita  sources,  main  streams,  chief 
works,  and  diversified  characteristics.  H« 
does  not  say  a  single  superfluous  word  nor 
pass  over  a  single  important  matter,  while  bis 
inaccuracies  are  singularly  few.  As  a  primer 
for  schools  and  students,  and  as  a  handbnok 
for  the  desk  of  the  literary  man,  this  little 
shilling  volume  Is  simply  invaluable. 
The  WorU  nf  Charlet  Lamb:  Poetieal  aad 
Somantie,    Talet,    Etiayt,    and    Critidtm*. 
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Edited,    with    Biograpnical  Introductions  will  be  greatly  prized  by  many,  his  analysis 

and  Notes,  by  Charles  Kent.     ThePopu-  of  Tennyson's   *In   Memoriam.'    There  are 

lar  Centenary  Edition.     George  Routleage  few  who  will  not  be  glad  to  possess  this  com- 

and  Son.  plete  collection  of  Mr.  Robertson's  miscella- 

Although  we  muBt  confess  to  years  when  f^^^:     ^\  \l^''\  °^  ^^'^  profound  and  pene- 

small-typo  editions  became  rather  distasteful,  ^""f^^^  *^^^^  ^^^  great  power  of  this  greatest 

they  are  the  true  tests  of  popularity,  and  when  ""}  ^^/  ^^^^^  .pulpit  teachers  that,  in  addi- 

cheap  centenary  editions  of  a  writer's  works  J'°^^*^  *?^  «JP*^\^  ''^^.^''^^'  unconventional 

are  published,  his  stamp  is  irreversible.    Al-  ^^^?  ^^"^^  V<^.  ^^  diffused,  which  is  inde- 

most  every  year  produces  new  editions  of  the  Pe^^ent  of  opinions,  and  which  has  entered 

works  of  this  most  charming  of  English  essay-  "}«^  ""^  ^^^2^K  ^^^^  f^?''\  °^5°J  ^^  ^'^ 

ists.     Here,  in  seven  hundred  pages  of  small  views  for  which  when  first  uttered  he  was  so 

but  legible  type,  we  have  a  complete  collec-  severely  denounced,  liave  come  to  be  accepted 

tion  o?  Lamb's  works,  well  edited  and  anno-  ^^^^  V^  ^Y  F"?^  thoughtful  of  the  Evangcli- 

Ig^lo^  cal  school  of  theology.     Robertson  was  a  di- 

In  the  sensible  memoir  prefixed,  Mr.  Kent  J^^\y  S^^^^  seer,  and  in  many  things  he  has 

corrects  some  misconceptions  and  casts  light  ^^^^"^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^'                     ^ 

upon  some  obscurities.     He  gives  the  true  7*^  Complete  Angler;  or,  the  Contemplative 

date  <if  Lamb's  birth  mwtaken  by  both  Barry  j,^^^,.    Recreation.      By    Izaak    Walton. 

Cornwall  and  John  Forster ;  it  was  February  .  Elliot  Stock. 
10, 1775.     He  shows  that  there  were  two  or 

three  children  besides  Charles  and  Mary.  He  Mr.  Stock  has  added  to  his  facsimile  re- 
publishes abetter  from  Miss  Kelley,  and  a  prints  that  of  the  first  edition  of '  The  Complete 
facsimile  of  a  note  of  Lamb's,  proving  that  Angler,'  published  in  1653.  This  edition  is 
she,  and  not  Mrs.  Crawford,  was  the  original  extremely  scarce,  and  it  is  to  R.  S.  Holford, 

of  Lamb's  charmbig  sketch  of  Barbara  8 w  Esq.,  that  the  publisher  is  indebted  for  a  copy. 

He  disproves  Hazlitt^s  charge  of  drunkenness  The  reprint  is  curious  and  interesting.     The 

and  his  affirmation  of  insanity,  and  of  course  *  Angler's  Song,-  printed  in  the  square  notes 

telU  the  true  story  of  his  domestic  tragedy,  familiar  to  students  of  old  psalmody,  and 

which,  by  the  way,  was  first  given  to  the  world  with  the  opposite  pages  reversed,  to  permit 

in  the  pages  of  this  Review  m  May  1848,  just  two  persons  opposite  to  each  other  to  sing 

after  Mary  Lamb's  death.     Large  numbers  of  from  the  same  book— a  device  also  familiar  to 

miscellaneous  scraps  are  also  gathered  from  those  acquainted  with  old  madri^l  books, — 

Hone'^  *  Table  Book,'  the  *  Athenaum,'  and  some  of  the  obsolete  types,  the  vigorous  little 

other  sources.  cxx\a^  and  the  title-pa^e,  have  been  reproduced 

The  volume  is  compendious  and  useful,  by  photography.  It  is  a  very  interesting  bib- 
well  got  up  and  carefully  edited.  lio^^raphical  curiosity.       The  publishers  are 

laying  bookwoims  under  very  great  obliga- 

Ewiys  in  Criticiem,     By  Matthew  Arnold,  tions. 

Third  Edition.      Revised  and    Enlarged.  Ee^EcJioes,      By    Frances    Power    Cobbe. 

Macmillan  and  Co.  .  Williams  and  Norgate. 

As  a  subtle,  graceful,  and  incisive  critic  Mr.  Miss  Cobbe  has  selected  these  fifty- two  pa- 
Arnold  will  probably  take  a  permanent  place  pers  from  *  upwards  of  a  thousand '  contribut- 
among  English  essayists,  a  certain  sub-acid  of  ed  to  the  *  Echo  *  newspaper  from  its  com- 
cynicism  notwithstanding,  and  if  the  tendency  mencement  until  its  change  of  proprietorship 
to  dwell  upon  ephemeral  and  obscure  matters  in  1875.  There  are  few  writers  whose 
.does  not  liinder.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  newspaper  articles  we  should  care  to  have 
certain  passages  of  this  character  arc  excised  gathered  into  a  book ;  but  Miss  Cobbe  always 
from  this  edition.  When  we  read  his  poetry  writes  with  so  much  thoughtful ness,  wisdom, 
we  regret  that  he  should  forsake  the  Muse  incisivencss,  and  kindliness,  that  we  do  not 
even  for  essays  so  graceful  and  discriminating  willingly  let  her  words  fall  to  the  ground."  It 
as  these  ;  but  it  is  a  thousand  pities  that  he  is  much  to  say  that  these  short  papers  will  be 
should  forsake  either  for  crude  and  transient  re-read  with  most  interest  by  the  most  sensi- 
theological  polemics.  We  welcome  this  revi-  ble.  They  arc  on  topics  general  and  perma- 
sion  of  a  very  favourite  volume.  nent  enough  in  interest,  and  they  rarely  fail 

to  shed  new  lights  and  furnish  noble  sugges- 

Leetures,   Addresses,  ami  other  Literary  Be-  tions:   e.g.,    in  the  paper  on    *  Church  and 

mains.  By  the  late  Rev.  Fred  W.  Robert-  Chapel  BuUding,'  she  urges  us  to  look  away 

SON,  M.A.,  of  Bnghton.     A  New  Edition,  from  the  rivalries  of  sects  to  the  grand  specta- 

Henry  8.  King  and  Co.  q\q  qI  ^  common  striving  to  supply  the  grow- 

Tn  this  new  edition  the  preface  is  considera-  i°g  population  with  means  of  worship,     ller 

bly  abridged  by  the  omission  of  the  long  ex-  little  book  is  full  of  things  both  wise  and  good. 

S^J^n«'S;S''«r'idK^^^^^^^  The  Literature  of  the  K,n.ry.     By  Thomas 

S«lJ^"f  hrChurch  of  EngWid'8  lidepend-  S'"l';«^''«,  ^^e^ond  Edition,  by  the  Rey. 

ence  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ;•  notes  of  a  lee-  »•  S'l-^^^  Evans.  B.D.     Longmans, 

ture  on  the  progress  of  the  working  classes ;  There  is  no  nobler  achievement  of  the  hu- 

and  some  translations  from  Lessing  on  the  man  mind  than  the  production  of  a  national 

*  Education  of  the  Human  Race  ;'  and,  what  literature.    Its  materials  are  more  varied,  its 
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sources  more  numerous,  and  its  life  more  real 
-and  enduring  than  that  of  any  other  product 
of  the  conscious  or  unconscious  energies  of 
man.  In  dealing  with  the  literature  of  a  coun- 
try one  has  to  do  with  the  most  subtle  forms  of 
thought  and  feeling,  with  a  finer  and  more 
delicate  matter  than  either  marble  or  canyas, 
and  yet  far  less  darkened  or  tarnished  by  the 
wearing  touch  of  time.  It  is  also  more  catho- 
lic and  instructive  than  any  of  the  sister  arts ; 
for,  being  the  product  of  the  national  mind, 
it  mirrors  forth  the  progress,  tendency,  and 
attainments  of  the  race.  A  nation's  literature 
is  therefore  mainly  useful  in  representing  the 
innate  character,  the  external  conditions, 
and  the  acquired  habits  and  bias  of  those  who 
produce  it^  The  function  of  the  historian  of 
such  a  literature  is  to  portray  those  ethnic 
characteristics  of  the  people  which  distinguish 
them  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  the  physical 
circumstances,  the  political  accidents,  and 
the  social  status  which  have  determined  their 
life ;  and  to  seize  the  fluctuations  which  have 
characterised  their  life-impulse  during  the  pe- 
riod under  review.  In  one  word,  he  has  to 
tell  the  full  story  of  a  nation's  mind.  The 
merit  and  service  of  Mr.  Stephens's  book 
depend  upon  the  success  with  which  he  has 
conceived  and  solved  this  psychological  prob- 
lem. We  venture  to  say  at  the  outset  that 
he  has  been  fairly  successful,  considering  the 
circumstances  of  his  life,  the  diflSculties  of  his 
task,  and  the  capabilities  of  his  subject.  We 
do  not  wish  our  readers  to  imagine  that  we 
place  him  in  the  same  rank  with  MUller,  B&hr, 
Bemhardy,  Mure,  Donaldson,  Taine,  and 
Motley.  His  work  resembles,  in  many  re- 
spects, Craik's  history  of  the  rise  of  tlie  £n- 
lish  language,  and  the  successive  periods  of  its 
literature.  Mr.  .Stephens  was  a  chemist  by 
vocation,  but  a  UttSrateur  by  nature.  His  ed- 
ucation was  limited,  but  his  energy  and  appli- 
cation prodigious ;  and  the  result  is  as  credit- 
able in  its  degree  as  any  of  the  works  of  the 
above-mentioned  authors,  which  were  pro- 
duced under  widely  different  circumstances. 

The  subject  did  not  present  anything  like 
the  scope  and  magnituae  of  the  literature  of 
Qreece  ;  and  the  author  probably  did  not 
possess  the  critical  and  analytical  power  of 
«discntangling  and  unravelling  the  confused 
materials  before  him,  much  less  the  still 
higher  power  of  constructing  the  scattered 
elements  of  truth  into  a  grand  and  symmetri- 
cal fabric.  But  he  accomplished  wonders  in 
his  way.  His  patience  was  above  all  praise, 
and  his  judgment  sound.  His  impartiality 
in  matters  of  national  history  earned  for  him 
the  designation  of  *  arch-heretic'  To  the 
humiliation  of  national  pride  he  rejected  the 
antiquity  of  the  Triads,  denied  the  validity  of 
the  Prince  Madoc  claim  to  the  discovery  of 
America,  and  the  massacre  of  the  Welsh  bards 
by  Edward  I.  The  present  work  originated 
in  an  essay,  which  gained  the  prize  of  £25 
offered  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  the  best 
essay  upon  the  subject,  competed  for  at  the 
Abergavenny  Eisteddfod,  1868.  In  that  form 
it  raised  its  author  to  the  position  of  a  lead- 
ing authority  among  all  Celtic  scholars,  not 


only  at  home,  but  abroad.  It  secured  the 
highest  commendations  from  Count  Ville- 
marqu€,  Henri  Martin,  and  Matthew  Arnold, 
and  received  the  honor  of  being  translated  in- 
to (German  by  Professor  Schtlltz.  The  publi- 
cation of  the  larger  work  gave  rise  to  an  ex- 
tensive correspondence  with  Continental 
scholars  upon  Celtic  literature  and  traditions, 
which,  together  with  Mr.  Stephens's  other 
occupations,  brought  about  the  natural  result, 
viz.,  that  his  energies  were  overtaxed,  and 
his  life  cut  short.  Not  before  he  had  done  a 
ffood  day's  work,  however,  did  the  night  of 
death  come  upon  him. 

In  the  volume  before  us  we  have  not  simply 
the  history  of  poetry,  but  of  tales,  romances, 
chronicles,  moral  and  historical  Triads  and 
Mabinogion — in  fact,  a  complete  survey  of  the 
literature  of  the  country.  The  Wels]^  lan- 
guage seems  to  have  passed  its  meridiap.  It 
resembles  at  present  the  Latin  of  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  grace  and  vigour 
of  the  earlier  tongue  has  given  way  to  a  mod- 
em dialect  less  pure,  but  probably  more 
adapted  to  the  mowing  wants  of  the  nation. 
Up  to  a  recent  date,  howeve^,  the  Welsh  had 
been  preserved  uncoumaonly  pure  and  nndefiled 
by  additions  from  foreign  sources.  From  the 
time  when  the  Roman  power  was  compelled  by 
intestine  troubles  to  relax  its  grasp,  to  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  native  language 
seems  to  have  remained  almost  entirely  intact 
and  distinct.  The  literature  of  a  great  por- 
tion of  this  period  is  handled  in  the  wofk  be- 
fore us.  Mr.  Stephens  refers  only  en  pai9ant 
to  the  bards  of  the  aixth  and  seventh  centu- 
ries, Taliesin,  Aneurin,  and  Llywarch  Hen, 
but  treats  fully  of  the  literature  of  the  twelfth 
and  two  succeeding  centuries.  The  speci- 
mens given  are  accompanied  by  a  faithful 
translation.  The  author  has  selected  only 
those  which  possess  some  intrinsic  merit  and 
beauty,  and  such  as  furnished  some  pointed 
illustration  of  the  national  character. 

Mr.  Stephens  admits,  what  cannot  be  de- 
nied, that  the  bardic  poets  do  not  possess  the 
transcendent  merit  many  have  foolishly  claim- 
ed for  them,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
ancient  poetry  of  Wales  to  l>e  compared  with 
the  Greek,  Roman,  and  English  Muse.  It 
Was  the  product  of  a  state  of  society  which, 
though  9  m  advance  of  surrounding  nati(Hi8, 
was,  nevertheless,  far  inferior  to  the  best  days 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  Celtic,  like  most 
poetry,  has  war  and  love  for  its  theme.  But 
the  fact  is,  Wales  had  no  siege  of  Troy,  and  no 
Salamis,  Marathon,  or  Thermopylse  ;  and 
consequently  it  has  no  such  poems.  The 
country  has  several  mountains,  but  no  Alpine 
or  Himalayan  ranges  ;  many  small  streams, 
but  not  one  grand,  broad,  majestic  river; 
many  of  its  poets  have  attained  to  more  than 
mediocrity,  but  none  to  decided  pre-eminence. 
Their  war-songs  lack  poetic  fire  and  senti- 
ment, and  their  elemes,  as  Mr.  Stephens  ob- 
serves, frequently  substitute  petty  conceit  for 
genuine  tenderness.  What  is  true  of  the  po- 
etry of  the  twelfth  and  two  tocceeding  cen- 
turies is  true  in  a  great  meas  ure  of  Welsh  po- 
etry from  that  time  to  the  present  day.     Much 
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poetry  has  been  written  and  a  great  deal  more 
produced  since  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
mass  of  it  is  very  poor,  some  of  it  tolerably 
good;  but  none  of  it  transeendently  excel- 
lent. And  one  is  tempted  to  ask  the  reason 
why;  for  no  doubt  the  land  has  produced 
many  genuine  poets,  men  of  real  poetic  ge- 
nius. We  think  that  the  lack  of  such  external 
influences  and  surroundings  as  Greece  and 
Rome  enjoyed  will  not  altogether  account  for 
the  result  ;  to  this  must  be  added  their  lin- 
guistic exclusion,  which  cuts  them  off  from 
that  communion  with  thought  and  things 
which  is  essential  to  the  highest  kind  of 
poetry,  and  their  unnatural  metrical  system, 
which  has  weighed  down  their  imagination 
and  limited  their  similes.  The  internal  and 
final  rhyme,  the  various  forms  of  alliteration, 
and  the  eyrch^  are  enough  to  strangle  all  lofty 
imagination  and  original  power.  The  whole 
power  of  the  mind  is  expended  upon  the  jin- 
gle of  words.  It  makes  the  bard  a  man  of 
ingenuity  and  skill,  rather  than  of  fancy  and 
gentus  ;  a  man  under  the  control  of  sounds, 
rather  than  of  deep  and  earnest  thought.  We 
must,  however,  in.  justice  state  that  although 
Welsh  poetry  has  never  reached  the  uniform 
and  self -sustained  sublimity  of  thought  and 
diction  which  characterise  the  works  of  Homer, 
Virgil,  and  Milton,  it  has  never  sunk  to  the 
level  of  the  puerile,  prolix,  and  sickly  pro- 
ductions of  the  Troubadours.  Mr.  Stephens 
closes  the  volume  with  the  question,  *  Were 
not  the  Eymry  among  the  most  intelligent 
and  intellectual  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe 
during  the  period  under  consideration  ? '  We 
would  ask  another,  of  greater  importance, — 
What  ^bout  their  position  at  the  present  day? 
No  impartial  judge  can  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  unable  to  keep  pace 
with  the  remarkable  advance  of  science  and 
other  kinds  of  progress,  and  that  they  are 
slowly  but  surely  falling  behind  other  na- 
tions. They  are  struggling  under  social,  po- 
litical, and  commercial  disadvantages,  from 
which  it  is  time  they  freed  themselves  by 
adapting  themselves  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  age.  It  is  useless  to  fight  against  the  in- 
evitable. Poetry  and  music  are  very  well  as 
pastimes  ;  but  when  they  constitute  the  sole 
and  serious  occupation  of  a  nation  they  be- 
come positively  injurious.  Just  let  the  Welsh 
devote  their  attention  to  that  which  will  raise 
them  to  the  level  of  the  present  civilisation 
and  culture,  and  then  let  them  have  as  much 
music  and  poetry  as  they  please.  To  b^  able 
to  sing  is,  we  must  admit,  something ;  but  it 
is  of  very  little  value  compared  with  the  pow- 
er to  create.  Nations  living  in  the  constant 
roar  and  music  of  the  natural  elements  are 
generaly  able  to  do  the  former,  but  seldom 
the  latter.     But  enough. 

The  work  has  an  important  historical  value, 
on  the  ground  of  which  we  most  strongly 
recommend  it.  It  sheds  a  flood  of  light  on  the 
manners  and  traditions  of  a  people  who  have 
hitherto  been  involved  in  signal  obscurity. 
Its  value  to  the  ethnologist  is  decidedly  great, 
and  it  is  no  less  instructive  to  the  English 
historian.     Sharon  Turner  found  important 


aid  in  the  poetry  of  Taliesin,  Aneurin,  and 
Llywarch  H6n  for  illustrating  and  completing 
his  *  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.'  Future 
historians  would  do  well  to  search  the  pro- 
ductions of  lolo  (Joch  and  Gruffydd  Llwyd  for 
the  life  and  influence  of  Owen  Glyndwr ;  and 
to  complete  the  history  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses,  their  plots,  conflicts,  and  intrigues,  by 
consulting  the  poems  of  Lewis  Glyn  Cothi, 
Tudor  Aled,  and  Gestyn  Owain.  To  some 
Englishmen  it  might  also  be  both  interesting 
ana  instructive  to  see  their  own  characters  re- 
flected in  Cymric  mirrors.  It  will  repay  their 
labor,  although  they  probably  will  not  be  able 
to  recognise  themselves. 

We  have  no  space  for  giving  specimens  of 
the  poetry.  We  heartily  recommend  this  vol- 
ume to  every  lover  of  national  literature  as 
being  a  fair  representation  of  the  literature  of 
Wales  ;  and  trust  that  the  success  which  Mr. 
Stephens  has  achieved  may  stimulate  some  of 
his  oouBtrymen  who  have  more  leisure  and  no 
less  ability  to  complete  and  perfect  that  which 
he  has  nobly  begun. 

A  Chrammar  of  the  Latin  Languagey  for 
Middle  a/nd  Higher  GIclss  Schools.  By 
Lbonhard  Schmitz,  LL.D.,   Classical  Ex- 

•  aminer  in  the  University  of  London.  Wm. 
Collins  and  Co. 

Among  the  very  numerous  claimants    to 

Eublic  favour  in  the  form  of  Latin  Grammars, 
oth  largo  and  small,^  this  one,  the  latest,  and 
of  medium  size,  is  perhaps  the  best.  Its  great 
merit  consists  (1)  in  its  clearness,  (2)  in  its 
brevity.  (8)  in  its  philosophical  views  of  both 
syntax.  Wid  inflexion,  (4)  in  its  excellent  ar- 
rangement of  matter,  the  primary  facts  being 
in  a  larger,  the  subordinate  in  a  smaller,  print, 
headed  as  *  notes.'  With  the  pedantry  and 
the  novelties  of  the  *  primer  *  the  author  has 
little  sympathy,  to  judge  by  his  treatment  of 
the  facts  or  phenomena  of  the  Latin  language. 
The  'declensions '  he  arranges  as  the  a,  the  o, 
the  M,  the  «,  and  the  consonant  declension,  a 
system  which  has  great  advantages  in  respect 
of  clearness  and  simplicity.  The  modem  cus- 
tom of  arranging  the  ca.ses  in  a  different  order, 
viz.,  nom.,  voe.,  a^e.,  gen,,  dat.j  he  discards; 
and  it  is  worth  the  remark  that  the  ordinary 
method  is  as  old  as  Varro,  who  wrote  *  De 
Lingua  Latina'  in  Cicero's  time.  The  rules 
and  illustrations  of  the  syntax  are  singularly 
clear  and  concise.  Indeed,  the  whole  work, 
including  a  useful  appendix  on  Roman 
names,  coins,  measures,  weights,  &c.,  only 
extends  to  two.  hundred  and  twenty-two 
12mo  pages,  and  yet  it  seems  to  us  to  contain 
everytning  necessary  or  even  the  more  ad- 
vanced students  of  the  upper  school-forms. 


THEOLOGY,    PHILOSOPHY,    AND   PHILOLOGY. 

God  and  the  Bible,  A  RoWew  of  Objections 
to  'Literature  and  Dogma.*  By  Matthew 
Arnold.     Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 
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It  is  difficult  in  dealing  with  Mr.  Arnold  to 
command  sufficient  *■  intellectual  seriousness' ; 
and  impossible  within  reasonable  limits,  if 
indeed  it  is  possible  at  all,  to  deal  with  him 
argumentatively.  There  is  in  his  attack  upon 
Christianity  more  of  sarcastic  sharp-shooting 
and  exquisite  fooling  than  there  is  of  meas- 
ured, not  to  say  serious,  meaning.  It  is,  for 
example,  not  easy  to  maintain  one's  gravity 
to  find  the  denier  of  all  that  is  supernatural 
in  Jesus  Christ,  and  even  of  a  personal  God, 
gravely  stepping  forth  in  vindication  of 
Christianity,  the  Bible,  prayer,  and  church- 
going.  Mr.  Arnold  seems  so  utterly  uncon- 
scious of  the  radical  moral  contradictions  of 
the  positions  which  he  assumes,  he  constructs 
in  so  arbitrary  a  way  the  fallacies  upon  which 
he  impales  his  victims,  and  then  dances  round 
them  and  pokes  fun  at  them  in  an  attitude  sq 
assured  that  it  is  quite  inimitable.  When  a 
bishop,  a  Nonconformist,  or,  as  here,  a 
Tubingen  Professor,  is  in  hand,  it  is  perfectly 
delicious  to  see  the  gusto  with  which  he  cuf^s 
him — ^we  cannot  say  controverts  him — for  no 
man  in  these  modem  days  so  confidently  tilts 
at  a  windmill,  or  so  skilfully  dodges  its  re- 
volving sails.  We  have  no  greater  literary 
enjoyment  than  one  of  these  exquisitely  writ- 
ten theological  essays,  with  its  serio-comic* 
tone,  its  evidential  and  argumentative  sur- 
prises, its  clever  catch-words,  and  its  amazing 
conclusions,  so  gravely  affirmed,  and  so  sub- 
limely indifferent  to  factb.  In  the  airiest  and 
most  saltatory  way  Mr.  Arnold  rebukes  the 
theological  world  in  general,  and  Tubingen 
Professors  and  English  Nonconformists  in 
particular,  for  ^want  of  intellectual .  serious- 
ness.' 

The  most  effective  treatment  of  one  of  Mr. 
Arnold's  books  would  be  to  quiz  it.  Certain- 
ly no  recent  writer  by  his  superb  confidence 
in  himself  his  audacious  dealing  with  evi- 
dence, and  his  arbitrary  conclusions  lays 
himself,  so  open  to  such  a  method  of  reply. 
Imagine  him  for  half  an  Jiour  subjected  to 
Socratic  questioning.  But  the  issues  that  he 
raises  are  so  grave,  that  altliough  it  is  simply 
inconceivable  that  any- man  in  any  degree  ac- 
customed to  processes  of  reasoning  should  be 
affected  by  his  advocacy,  jret  admiration  of 
his  great  literary  skill  may  induce  a  sympathy 
which  neither  his  history  nor  his  logic  could 
command.  We  must  therefore  deal  seriously 
with  two  or  three  of  the  points  raised  in  the 
new  preface  to  this  collection  of  his  articles  in 
the  •  Contemporary  Review, '  and  to  these  wp 
restrict  ourscvcs. 

And  first,  we  gladly  bear  testimony  to  a 
great  improvement  of  tone  in  respect  both  of 
courtesy  and  religiousness,  to  much  keen  in- 
sight into  things,  and  to  many  positions  of 
undoubted  and  valuable  truth ;  as  also  to  the 
great  beauty  of  literary  form  in  which  he  pre- 
sents his  criticisms. 

Of  course,  we  have  two  or  three  clever  lit- 
erary catch-words.  A  new  alliteration,  '  vigo- 
rous and  rigorous,'  is  repeated  so  often  that 
clearly  its  author  somewhat  prides  himself 
upon  it.  But  his  text  is  a  phrase  employed 
by  Celsus,  Kovforrfc  tuv  Xpiariavuv,  which  he 


translates,  '  want  of  intellectual  seriousness,' 
and  which  he  adopts  as  a  solvent  for  all  the 
intractable  phenomena  of  Christian  belief 
throughout  its  history.  All  kinds  of  theo- 
logical conclusions  which  are  favourable  to  the 
popular  belief  in  Christianity,  from  the  doc- 
trine of  a  personal  God  and  the  incarnation 
of  Christ  to  Papal  infallibility,  are  to  be  at- 
tributed simply  to  '  want  of  intellectual  seri- 
ousness.' No  one  would  deny  that  this  is  the 
explanation  of  some  beliefs  ;  but  imagine 
Augustine  and  Aquinas,  and  Duns  Scotus, 
and  Pascal,  and  Cudworth,  and  Butler 
adopting  Cluistian  beliefs  through  '  want 
of  intellectual  seriousness.'  Mr.  Arnold's 
characteristic  defect  as  an  hbtorical  stu- 
dent and  a  reasoner  could  hardy  be  more 
strongly  illustrated.  He  seems  incapable  of 
weighing  evidence,  and  also  of  discriminating 
criticism.  He  deals  only  in  universals,  and 
sometimes,  unfortunately,  mistakes  for  them 
mere  accidents.  His  characterisations  arc 
broad  and  sweeping,  and  therefore  exaggerated 
and  untrue.  A  striking  instance  of  it  we  have 
in  almost  the  first  sentence  of  his  preface.  He 
tells  us  that  German  critics  *  in  collecting, 
editing,  and  illustmting  the  original  docu- 
ments for  the  history  of  Christianity,  now 
Eerform  for  the  benefit  of  learning  an  honora- 
le  and  extremely  useful  labor  once  discharg- 
ed by  Paris,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  but  dis- 
charged by  them  no  longer.'  A  more  exact 
writer  would  have  given  to  German  scholars 
that  great  pre-eminence  in  this  department  of 
labour  which  is  their  due,  but  lie  would  not 
have  been  forgetful  of  men  like  Lightfoot, 
Westcott,  Wordsworth,  Alford,  Scrivener, 
Ellicott,  Jowett,  Sanday,  and  Dean  Smith; 
not  to  speak  of  Davidson,  Tregellen,.  and 
other  scholars,  not  of  the  two  universities 
named,  who  surely  have  done  something  to- 
wards illustrating  the  text  of  the  New  Testa- 
mfnt,  and  are  more  tlian  the  exceptions  which 
a  broad  characterisation  need  take  no  account 
of.  An  indictment  should  be  the  exact  truth. 
Mr.  Arnold  expresses  his  surprise  that  his 
book,  ^  Literature  and  Dogma,'  ham  been  so 
utterly  misconceived.     It  was,  he  says,  its  ob- 

t'ect,  as  it  is  also  the  object  of  the  present 
look.  ^  to  show  the  truth  and  necessity  of 
Christianity,  and  its  power  and  charm  for  the 
heart,  mind,  and  imagination  of  man,  even 
thougli  the  preternatural,  which  is  now  its 
popular  sanction,  should  have  to  be  given  up.' 
bomething  may  surely  be  forgiven  to  simple- 
minded  men  for  their  inability  to  conceive  of 
Christianity  with  all  that  is  preternatural  dis- 
charged from  it,  and  for  their  mistaking  for 
an  enemy  an  advocate  whose  method  is  to 
discharge  it.  By  the  preternatural  Mr. 
Arnold  means,  not  only  the  miraculous  works 
and  character  of  the  Author  of  Cliristianity, 
but  also  the  very  existence  of  a  supernatural 
and  personal  God.  The  God  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  cannot,  he  maintains,  bo  proved  to  be 
a  Person,  the  notion  that  He  is  so  has  been  a 
disabling  superstition.  He  is  at  the  utmost 
^  the  Eternal,  not  ourselves,  that  makes  for 
righteousness.'     Surely  we    aro  entitled  to 
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ask,  The  Eternal  what  ?  A  person,  a  thing, 
or  a  subjective  tendency  ?  Mr.  Arnold,  so 
far  as  w«  understand  him,  maintains  the 
latter.  •  We  neither,'  he  says,  *  affinn  God  to 
be  a  person  nor  a  thing.'  There  is  in  our 
nature,  whatever  else  there  may  be,  and  there 
is  in  the  crder  of  things  around  us,  together 
with  other  tendencies,  ^  &  tendency  that 
makes  for  righteousness,'  and  of  this  the  ideas 
of  Christianity  are,  as  yet,  the  liighest  expres- 
sions. It  is  *  the  greatest  and  happiest  stroke 
ever  yet  made  for  human  perfection.'  But 
will  not  men  in  whom  the  moral  sense  is  im- 
sophisticated  ask,  how,  on  such  a  supposition, 
can  either  Judaism  or  Christianity  be  a  moral 
system  at  all  ?  No  teachings  in  the  world 
are  so  conditioned  upon,  so  permeated  with 
the  doctrine  and  the  sanctions  of  a  personal 
God, — a  God  wh(^  governs  men,  claims  their 
worship  and  service  ;  forgives  them,  saves 
them,  rewards  them.  If  no  such  God  exists, 
exista  indubitably,  then  through  the  very  em- 
phasis and  intensity  of  the  claim,  both  systems 
are  more  fundamentally  and  essentially  false 
than  any  that  the  world  has  known.  Is  it  not, 
therefore,  a  wanton  befooling  of  our  moral 
sense  and  of  our  just  judgment  to  affirm  '  the 
truth  and  necessity  of  Christianity,  and  its 
power  and  charm  for  the  heart,  mind,  and 
imagination '  ?  In  what  sense,  can  it  be  true 
when  all  the  facts  out  of  which  its  ideas 
spring  are  not  only  delusions,  but  wilful  fab- 
rications ?  in  what  sense  is  it  a  necessity  when 
not  only  its  personal,  but  its  moral  sanctions 
are  taken  away?  Instead  of  a  'tendency 
that  makes  for  righteousness, '  it  is  au  impos- 
ture that  provokes  resentment  and  corrupts 
moral  feeling.  To  give  up  the  ^  popular  sanc- 
tion of  the  preternatural,'  to  reduce  Christian- 
ity to  mere  ethical  ideas,  is  to  affirm  that  the 
system  which,  ethically,  is  the  most  true,  is 
historically  and  formally  the  most  false.  Is 
this  the  religious  apotheosis  to  which  Mr.  iir- 
nold  would  bring  the  world  ? 

May  we  not  ask  him  for  his  precise  idea, 
what  he  regards  as  the  essence  or  sanction  of 
^  the  Etdhial,  not  ourselves,  which  makes  for 
righteousness '  ?  Is  it  a  person  or  a  tldng  ?  He 
cannot  claim,  argumentatively,  that  it  is  either 
or  both.  Not  only  is  there  no  medium 
between  the  two,  they  are  antagonistic.  If 
only  a  thing,  why  should  it  be  regarded 
unless  men  please  ?  How  can  it  enter  men's 
indisputable  religious  nature,  either  as  au- 
thority ©r  satisfaction  ?  How  can  we  pray  to  it  ? 
And,  above  all,  how  can  Mr.*  Arnold  hope  to 
determine  such  a  metaphysical  problem  by  an 
etymological  disquisition?  It  comes  therefore 
to  this  : — wc  are  to  regard  as  ^  the  Eternal 
that  makes  for  righteousness '  the  pure  ideas  of 
a  system  that  is  framed  and  inwrought  with 
falsehood,  that  is,  a  vague,  undefined  concep- 
tion, utterly  destitute  of  precision  and  au- 
thority. *  The  power  of  Christianity  has  been 
in  the  immense'  emotion  which  it  has  excited ; 
in  its  engaging  for  the  government  of  man's 
conduct  the  mighty  forces  of  love,  reverence, 
gratitude,  hope,  pity  and  awe.'  And  yet  indis- 
putably this  '  immense  emotion '  has  been  ex- 
cited by  a  supernatural  i)erson.  And  further, 


we  are*to  use  in  prayer  the  language  proper  to  a 
person.  And  yet,  in  all  *  intellectual  serious- 
ness,' he  tells  us  that  all  this  is  to  be  inspired 
by  the  eviscerated  and  sublimated  Christianity 
to  which  he  would  win  men  I 

Another  thing  he  tell  us, — ^that  on  the  one 
hand  men  cannot  do  without  Christianity, 
while  on  the  other,  through  the  progress  of 
criticism,  men  can  no  longer  do  with  Christi- 
anity as  it  is.  We  may  admit  both  proposi- 
tions. It  is  something  that  Christianity  has 
compelled  a  man  with  Mr.  Arnold's  doctrinal 
tendencies  to  maintain  the  first.  He  justly 
says  that  our  religious  nature  cannot  be 
denied,  and  that  the  popular  answer  to  such 
outrageous  maledictions  on  Christianity  as 
those  of  Professor  Clifford  is  the  crowded 
meetings  of  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey.  As 
to  the  second,  men  are  perpetually  outgrowing 
the  forms  of  their  faith  just  as  they  outgrow 
their  clothes.  No  symptom  of  religious  life 
were  more  fatal  at  any  moment  than  intellec- 
tual contentednesB  with  Christianity  as  it  is. 
But  what  kind  and  degree  of  modification  ex- 
isting forms  demand  is  a  question  admitting 
of  various  judgments.  Mr.  Arnold  thinks 
it  is  the  entire  removal  of  the  preternatural, 
even  of  the  superstition  of  a  personal  God ; 
and  he  strangely  thinks  that  he  has  estab- 
lished this  when  he  has  proved  the  necessity 
for  any  niodification.  He  pours  infinite 
scorn  upon  certain  theories  of  original  sin, 
and  fancies  that  thereby  he  has  disposed  of 
the  fact  and  problem  of  moral  evil  in  man. 
He  ridicules  Mr.  Moody's  dramatic  conceptions 
of  a  controversy  and  compact  between  J  ustice 
and  Mercy  respecting  redemption,  and  fan- 
cies tliat  thereby  he  has  disposed  of  salva- 
tion by  Christ.  He  thinks  throughout  that 
when  he  has  discredited  an  erroneous  form  he 
has  disposed  of  a  doctrine.  It  is  strange  that 
a  writer  accusing  others  of  *■  want  of  intellec- 
tual seriousness '  should  be  misled  by  such  a 
transparent  fallacy  of  reasoning;  and  yet  this 
is  characteristic  of  the  entire  book.  Mr. 
Arnold  has  not  a  single  word  to  say  about  the 
things  misconceived,  only  about  the  misconcep- 
tions of  them,  and  he  thinks  that  when  he  has 
sufficiently  ridiculed  the  misconceptions  he 
has  disposed  of  the  thing ;  and  yet  he  tells  us 
that  his  book  is  written  for  those  *•  who,  won 
by  the  modem  spirit  to  habits  of  intellectual 
seriousness,  cannot  receive  what  sets  these 
habits  at  nought.'  Mr.  Arnold  might  do  real 
service  if,  with  all  *  intellectual  seriousness,' 
he  would  sit  down  and  tell  us  what  he  posi- 
tively thinks  conceminff  moral  evil  and  deliv- 
erance from  it ;  concerning  prayer,  andVhurch- 
going,  and  the  Bible.  As  it  is,  he  only  criti- 
cises and  quizzes  what  other  and  more  serious 
men  think.  The  superficialncss  of  his  concep- 
tions of  their  thinking  and  the  fallacies  of  his 
arguments  make  his  books  absolutely  worth- 
less for  all  purposes  of  positive  construction. 
At  the  most  they  serve  to  show  weak  places  in 
other  men's  theories,  a  service  we  by  no  means 
undervalue. 

Christianity  and  Morality ;  or,  th^  Corres- 
pondence of  the  Gospel  with  the  Mo^ral  Na^ 
ture'of  Man.      The  Boyle    Lectures   for 
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1824-1875.  By  Henry  Wacb,  M.  A.,  Chap- 
lain of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  in  King's  College, 
London.     Ba^il  lj[ontaga  Pickering. 

Only  by  a  lengthened  series  of  quotations 
could  Mr.  Wace's  method  of  treating  this 
vast  subject  be  exhibited.  His  style  is  con- 
densed almost  to  severity,  and  his  habit  of 
Rmiting  an  enemy  with  a  delicacy  and  gentle- 
ness that  can  come  only  of  conscious  strength, 
and  which,  nevertheless,  leaves  his  opponent 
wounded  very  badly  near  some  vital  organism, 
gives  the  impression  of  practised  force  and  re- 
markable self-possession.  If  he  had  chosen  to 
wield  a  battle-axe  instead  of  a  rapier,  it  is  clear 
that  the  execution  would  have  been  signal. 
But  he  is  more  concerned  with  truth  than 
victory,  with  conciliation  than  strategy.  The 
breadth  of  plan  displayed  in  these  two  series 
of  eight  lectures  each,  is  as  remarkable  as  is 
the  completeness  of  the  discussions  accorded 
to  a  large  number  of  ethical,  philsophical, 
and  theological  problems  of  prime  importance. 
We  cannot  in  a  brief  notice  attempt  to  touch 
more  than  a  few  of  the  most  salient  points. 
In  the  first  of  these  two  courses  of  lectures  the 
author  deals  with  the  fundamental  sense  of 
right  and  wrong,  the  obligation  of  morality, 
*  the  categoric  imperative'  as  distinct  from  the 
discussion  of  that  which  is  right  in  itself ;  and 
starts  with  well-chosen  proofs  of  thedistinction 
between  ^  the  sense  of  obligation  to  do  right,' 
and  *  the  standard  of  right.'  The  lectures  de- 
livered in  1874  show  how  Christianity  fur- 
nishes the  highest  explanation  of  the  criterion 
of  rectitude.  The  author  is  ready  to  admit 
that,  pro  tanto,  the  ultimate  desire  or  primary 
motive  of  man  is  happiness,  and  that  Chris- 
tianity appeals  to  this  desire  in  part,  but 
does  not  recognize  it  as  an  exhaustive  stan- 
dard. He  declares  that  as  a  standard  it 
utterly  fails,  because  ^  it  puts  out  of  sight,  as 
a  matter  of  entire  uncertamty,  the  prospect  of 
present  relief  or  of  future  reward.'  *  Even  for 
our  present  guidance,  the  relation  of  our  spir- 
its to  an  invisible  and  spiritual  realm'  is  actu- 
ally necessary  to  find  in  our  longing  for  hap- 
piness a  standard  of  right.  His  main  thesis 
IS  here  opened  (Lecture  IH.),  'that  in  all 
matters  in  which  righteousness  is  concerned,  it 
.  .  .  consists  in  a  certain  relationship  between 
persons.'  This  ho  argues  with  great  force,  as 
against  Aristotle's  definition  of  virtue,  and 
then  shows  how  incredible  it  is  that,  while 
personal  relationships  grow  more  intense  as 
the  deei^est  feelings  of  our  nature  are  experi- 
enced, *we  should  be  driven  when  these  fail  into 
an  uninhabitable  region  of  mere  law,  order, 
and  necessity. '  Simi  larly  the  sense  of  remorse 
is  shown  to  be  the  conviction  of  having 
wronged  a  *  spiritual  person'  to  whom  we  owe 
obligation.  The  sense  of  duty  is  not  a  sense 
of  submission  to  *•  a  naked  law,'  but  to  a  person 
who  has  relations  towards  us  similar  to  those 
of  other  persons.  This  foundation  being  laid, 
Mr.  Wace  most  powerfully  contests  Mr.  Ar- 
nold's explanation  of  what  the  Christian  con- 
sciousness means  by  God,  and  by  apt  Biblical 
illustrations  he    proves    that    the    Biblical 


writers  did  not  '  make  use  of  personal  im- 
agery for  the  purpose  of  describing  Nature, 
but  used  the  facts  of  nature  for  the  purpose 
of  describing  a  Person.'  IJe  brilliantly  re- 
buts the  charge  of  aTith]:opomorphism  by  a 
tu  quoque,  which  ought  to  silence  the  ob- 
jection of  those  *who  can  only  conceive 
of  God  as  standing  in  the  same  relation  to 
nature  as  that  in  which  they  stand  them- 
selves, unable,  that  is.  to  act  except  in  sub- 
mission to  its  ordinary  laws.'  He  traces  the 
snccess  with  which,  since  the  Reformation,  the 
science  of  nature  has  been  pursued,  to  faith  ^  in 
the  Divine  Personality,  which  combines  sub- 
mission with  energy,  courage  with  humility ;' 
and  in  noble,  burning  words  he  points  out 
the  dignity,  the  inspiratinn,  the  refining, 
sanctifying  force  which  this  explanation  of 
moral  principle  exerts  wh^  it  realises  per- 
sonal relations  with  the  Eternal  One.  On  this 
basis  Mr.  Wace  discusses,  with  profound  feel- 
ing, combined  with  cogent  logic,  the  principle 
of  atonement.  He  does  not  hold  that  the 
Christian  doctrine  releases  the  sinner  from  all 
the  punishment  of  his  sin,  but  enacts  a  life- 
long mortification  of  sin,  fuid  that  '  the  pro- 
clamation that  Christ  made  atonement  for  us 
intensified  infinitely  the  repentance  for  which 
it  has  been  alleged  to  be  a  substitute.'  He 
shows  how  the  principle  of  vicarious  suf- 
fering enters  into  the  construction  and  the 
judgments  of  society.  On  the  basis  of  the 
unity  of  the  human  family,  he  urges  with 
great  force  the  function  of  a  mediator  who, 
having  voluntarily  chosen  to  suffer  with  and 
on  account  of  his  brethren,  'adequately  to 
repent '  for  their  corruption  and  disloyalty, 
becomes  the  ground  of  their  forgiveness, 
seeing  that  there  is  always  presupposed  in  the 
Christian  doctrine  the  ability  of  the  mediator 
*•  to  win  back  his  fellows  to  repentance  and 
righteousness.'  '  Justification'  is  shown  to  be 
the  result  of  the  personal  relations  between 
the  Father  and  a  child  who  has  been  led  to 
tmst  Him.  Imputation  to  the  sinner  of  a 
character  which  is  not  really  possessed  by  him, 
would,  according  to  our  author,  be  open  to  the 
charge  of  forensic  fiction  so  long  as  righteous- 
ness is  conformity  with  *■  a  stream  of  tendency' 
or  an  impersonal  law  ;  but  when  it  is  the 
realisation  of  pei*sonal  feelings  which  are  ac- 
tively at  work  between  persons,  then  the  con- 
duct of  a  forgiving  and  loving  Father,  as  in  the 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  becomes  nothing 
less  than  the  gracious  imputation  of  personal 
character  and  privileges,  which  the  Prodigal 
knew  he  did  not  deserve.  The  whole  of 
this  discussion  by  our  author  is  singularly 
lucid  and  convincing,  as  is  also  his  consequent 
treatment  of  *  faith'  as  the  prerequisite  of  justi- 
fication, not  in  a  judicial  but  in  a  personal 
sense,  and  not  as  an  arbitrary  condition,  but 
as  a  virtual  truism. 

A  very  careful  examination  of  the  doctrine 
of  '  sanctification'  follows,  in  which  the  author 
shows  that  once  more,  in  the  growth  of  the 
Divine  germ  of  love  to  God,  humanity  has 
needed  a  continuation  of  the  kind  of  influence 
to  which  the  Apostles  were  submitted  in  the 
days  of  Christ^s  personal  companionship  with 
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them,  and  this  the  Church  has  found  in  *  the 
Comforter,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost;*  the 
closing  terms  of  the  Apostles*  Creed  are  taken 
as  powerful  practical  illustrations  of  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  second  course  of  lectures  deals  (in 
especial  reference  to  the  objections  levelled  at 
Christian  faith  by  Mr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  W.  R. 
Oreg)  with  *  the  question  of  the  validity  of 
the  primary  assumptions  which  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  religion  involve,'  and  consists, 
first,  of  a  powerful  exhibition  of  ^  the  province 
of  faith,*  namely  of  faith  in  person^,  rather 
than  a  pretended  ^verification*  of  hypothec 
ses  or  promises.  While  the  career  of  Buddha 
is  shown  to  contain  striking  confirmation 
of  the  principle,  it  is  shown  that  the  Chris- 
tian Church  is  a  more  apt  illustration,  since 
it  is  a  society  which  has  grown  by  the  force  of 
mutual  trust,  and  by  the  guidance  of  those 
who  have  appealed  less  to  our  power  of  Veri- 
fication than  to  our  love  and  confidence.  In 
the  next  lecture  the  witness  of  conscience  to 
a  personal  God  is  stated  with  great  earnest- 
ness, in  reply  to  the  speculation  of  Mr.  Ar- 
nold, and  the  conscience  is  described  as  a 
sixth  sense,  by  wluch  the  living  God  is  appre- 
hended. The  same  line  is  pursued  in  'the 
witness  of  conscience  to  a  moral  Creator  *  and 
^  the  witness  of  conscience  to  a  moral  Gover- 
nor,* where  infinite  right  is  believed  to  be,  seen 
and  felt  to  be,  infinite  might.  *  The  personal  * 
IK>wer  which  makes  its  demand  •'  upon  me  is 
present  to  adjust  the  circumstances  to  my 
moral  capacities  or  deserts.*  If  it  be  necessary, 
conscience  and  revelation  will  demand  the  ad- 
mission of  a  moral  constitution  of  the  universe, 
which  will  prove  to  be  distinct  from,  although 
correlative  with,  the  scientific  estimate  of  the 
universal  Cosmos.  ^  The  moral  witness,  to 
Jesus  Christ  *  is  a  noble  argument  to  show  that 
Christ  was,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  came 
nearest  to  Him,  ^  the  incarnate  wisdom,  truth, 
and  righteousness  of  God.*  In  a  lecture  on  the 
'  evidence  of  a  revelation*  it  is  maintained  that 
in  all  its  parts  it  is  an  appeal  to  the  moral  na- 
ture of  man,  and  the  argument  is  continued 
by  a  vigorous  attempt  to  prove  that  there  is  a 
moral  basis  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
Such  a  doctrine  is  simply  ^  the  interpretation  of 
the  life  of  Christ,  *  and  *•  arises  entirely  out  of  cer- 
tain facts  of  human  history  and  experience.* 
It  was  not  fashioned  in  the  schools  of  Alexan- 


dria, but  in  the  common  Christian  conscious- 
ness. Its  main  features  and  elements  being 
involved  in  the  facts  of  human  experience. 
The  final**  lecture  is  on  the  travail  of  the  Crea- 
tion,* on  which  nothing  but  Christian  revela- 
tions throws  a  gleam  of  light. 

The  volume,  as  a  whole,  seems  to  us  an  in- 
valuable addition  to  theological  literature,  for 
which  we  offer  Mr.  Wace  hearty  and  earnest 
gratitude. 

The  Church  of  England  and  Ritualism.  By 
the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.F. 
Strahan  and  Co. 

The  welcome  given  to  everything  from  the 
pen  of  the  distinguished  statesman  who,  in 
spite  of  all  formal  abdications,  is  regarded  by 
the  people  of  England  as  the  real  leader  of 
the  Liberal  party,  is  sufiicient  to  ii^ure  for  the 
reprint  of  the  two  articles  on  tlje  Church  of 
England,  which  lately  appeared  in  the  *  Con- 
temporary Review,*  a  cordial  reception.  The 
few  words  of  preface  prefixed  have  been  al- 
ready printed  in  tlie  newspapers  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  help,  by  a  pertinent  illustration, 
to  make  plain  the  position  of  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  regarding  Ritualism.  It  would 
be  out  of  place  to  enter  here  upon  either  of  the 
two  great  questions— Ritualism,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Church  of  England  in  connec- 
tion with  the  State — which  are  dealt  with  in 
this  little  book.  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  a  friend,  of 
the  Church,  naturally  desires  to  narrow  as 
much  as  possible  the  grounds  of  the  great 
controversies  that  have  broken  out  within  her ; 
and  he  thel*efore  seeks  to  show  that  there  is  no 
necessary  connection  between  certain  exter- 
nal acts  and  ceremonies  and  certain  doctrines. 
If  he  succeeds  in  showing  this,  it  will  not 
greatly  matter,  if  the  fact  remains  that  tlie 
'  doctrinal  significance*  is  attached  to  these  acts 
by  the  Ritualists ;  and  we  are  afraid  even  Mr. 
Gladstone  will  not  be  able  to  prove  the  con- 
trary. Meantime,  we  welcome  the  revised  edi- 
tion of  these  *  Contemporary  *  articles  as  a  val- 
uable contribution  to  one  side  of  the  argu- 
ment in  controversies  of  grave,  practical  con- 
cern. 


%♦  A  portion  of  the  Notices  of  Contemporary 
Literature  is  necessarily  deferred. 
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Art.  I. — The  lUyrian  Emperors  and  their 

Land, 

The  Eastern  shores  of  the  Iladriatic  have 
in  all  ages  bonie  the  character  of  a  border- 
land. And  it  is  from  their  character  as  a 
border-land  that  they  draw  a  great  part  of 
their  charm,  alike  for  him  who  studies  their 
past  and  present  history  and  for  him  who 
looks  on  their  hills  and  islands  with  his  own 
eyes.  And  they  have  been  a  border-land  in 
two  senses.  They  form  the  march  of  the 
two  great  geographical,  political,  and  reli- 
gions divisions  of  Europe.  The  two  great 
peninsulas  which  the  lladriatic  Gulf  parts 
asunder  have  a  march  land  which  does  not 
exactly  coincide  with  their  primary  physical 
boundary.  The  norlh-eastern  part  of  the 
eastern  peninsula,  that  which  is  sometimes 
called  the  Byzantine  peninsula,  is  closely 
connected,  even  physically,  with  the  Italian 
peninsula  which  lies  on  the  western  side  of 
the  gulf.  The  mountains  which  part  off 
Istna  and  Dalmatia  from  the  vast  mainland 
to  the  cast  of  them  are  a  continuation  of  the 
rang3  of  mountaina  Avhich  parts  ofE  Italy 
from  the  vast  mainland  to  the  north  of  her. 
It  is  indeed  true  in  one  sense  that  the  heights 
which  part  off  all  the  three  great  peninsulas 
of  soatnem  Europe  are  parts  of  one  range 
stretching  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Haimos. 
But  Dalmatia  is  bound  to  Italy  by  a  closer 
tie  than  this,  and  Istria  is  botmd  to  her  by 
a  tie  closer  stilL  Istria  lies  east  of  the  Ha- 
driatic ;  yet,  on  any  theory  of  natural  boun- 
daries, Istria  is  manifestly  Italian.  In  the 
case  of  Dalmatia  the  connection  is  not  so 
close  and  unbroken ;  yet  the  narrow,  the  con- 
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stantly  narrowing,  strip  of  land  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea,  though  geographi- 
cally part  of  the  eastern  peninsula,  has  not 
a  little  the  air  of  a  thread,  a  finger,  a  branch, 
cast  forth  from  the  western  peninsula.  Dal- 
matia is  thus  physically  a  march-land  ; 
and  its  physical  position  has  ever  made 
it  the  march-land  of  languages,  em- 
pires, and  religions.  It  lies  on  the 
border  of  those  two  great  divisions  of 
Europe  which  we  may  severally  speak  of  as 
the  Greek  and  the  Latin  worlds.  The  Dal- 
matian archipelago,  a  secondary  ^^^lean 
with  its  islands  and  peninsulas,  formed,  un- 
less we  except  a  few  doubtful  and  scattered 
settlements  on  the  opposite  coast,  the  most 
distaitt  sphere  of  Greek  colonization  in  those 
seas,  as  it  was  the  latest  chosen  of  all  the 
spheres  of  genuine  Greek  settlement,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  Macedonian  conquest.  It 
was  through  these  lands,  through  wars  and 
negotiations  with  their  rulers,  that  Rome 
won  her  first  footing  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Hadriatic,  and  thereby  found  her  first 
opportunity  and  excuse  for  meddling  in  the 
affairs  of  Greece.  The  land  through  which 
the  Roman  had  thus  made  his  highway  into 
the  eastern  lands  became,  in  the  days  when 
his  Empire  split  asunder,  a  border-land,  a  dis- 
puted possession,  of  the  Eastern  and  the  Wes- 
tern Empire,  of  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
Church.  In  days  when  Greek  and  Roman* 
had  so  strangely  become  names  of  the  same 
meaning,  he  cities  of  the  Dalmatian  coast 
clave  as  long  as  they  could  to  their  allegiance 
to  the  Greek-speaking  prince  whose  Empire- 
still  bore  the  Roman  name.  In  after  times, 
they  became  part  of  the  dominion  of  tha 
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mighty  commonwealth  which,  itself  as  it 
were  a  portion  of  the  East  anchored  ofE  the 
shores  of  the  West,  bore  rale  alike  on  the 
mainland  of  Italy  and  among  the  islands  and 
peninsulas  of  Greece.  In  our  own  day  it 
forms  part  of  the  dominions  of  a  potentate 
who  still  clings,  however  vainly,  to  the  titles, 
traditions,  and  ensigns  of  the  elder  Rome, 
but  whose  geographical  position  calls  him 
before  all  princes  to  be  the  arbiter,  the  con- 
queror, or  the  deliverer  of  the  lands  which 
still  look  with  fear  or  with  hope  to  the 
younger  Rome.  Dalmatia  in  all  her  stages, 
Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine,  Venetian,  Austrian, 
has  steadily  kept  up  her  character  of  a  bor- 
der-land between  Eastern  and  Western  Eu- 
rope. And  if  we  take  into  our  account  the 
great  struggle  of  the  early  days  of  our  own 
century,  the  short  incorporation  of  Dalmatia 
by  France,  the  still  shorter  occupation  of 
some  of  her  islands  and  cities  by  England — 
in  days  when  England  did  not  despise  Mon- 
tenegrin, and  even  Russian  help — the  long 
destiny  of  this  coast  as  a  debatable  ground 
between  the  two  great  divisions  of  Europe 
is  carried  on  in  yet  minuter  detail. 

The  Dalmatian  coast  has  thus  always  kept 
its  character  as  a  march-land  between  East 
and  West,  and  the  march-land  of  East  and 
West  has  of  necessity  been  also  the  march- 
land  of  rival  Empires  and  rival  Churches. 
But  these  coasts  and  islands  have  been  a 
march-land  in  yet  a  farther  sense  than  this. 
Their  history  has  made  them  in  all  ages  the 
border,  sometimes  of  civilization  against  ac- 
tual barbarism,  always  of  a  higher  civilization 
against  a  lower.  And  if  their  position  has 
made  them  the  march  of  the  two  great  divi- 
sions of  the  Christian  Church,  it  has  also 
made  them  the  march  of  Christendom  itself, 
first  against  heathendom  and  afterwai-ds 
against  Islam.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  at 
once  show  that  the  Dalmatian  land,  whose  is- 
lands and  peninsulas  and  inland  seas  make  it 
almost  a  secondary  Hellas,  mast  have  been 
from  the  earliest  times  the  seat  of  a  higher 
civilization  than  the  boundless  mainland  from 
which  its  mountains  fence  it  off.  But  here 
again  its  position  as  a  border-land  comes  in 
with  tenfold  force.  Dalmatia,  with  all  her 
islands  and  havens,  could  never  be  as  Greece, 
or  even  as  Italy,  because  she  did  not  in  the 
same  way  stand  free  from  the  vast  mainland 
behind  her.  That  mainland,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  actually  checked  in  the  path 
of  civilization  by  the  fringe  of  higher  civili- 
zation which  has  been  spread  along  its  edge. 
Civilization  and  barbarism  have  been  brought 
into  the  closest  contact  with  one  another, 
without  either  distinctly  gaining  the  upper 
hand.  The  barbarian  has  been  checked  in 
•his    calling    as    destroyer;    the    civilized 


man  has  been  checked  in  his  calling 
of  enlightener.  The  barbarian  has 
nut  been  able,  as  in  lands  further  to  the 
east,  to  force  his  way  through  the  line  of 
civilization  which  has  hemmed  him  in  ;  nor 
has  the  civilized  man  been  able  to  force  his 
way  over  the  mountain  barrier  which  has 
doomed  the  lands  the  east  of  it  to  an  abid- 
ing state  of  at  least  comparative  barbarism. 
The  old  Illyrian  became  the  subject  of  the 
Roman ;  his  land  became  the  highway  and 
the  battle-field  of  the  Goth ;  his  name  and 
race  and  tongue  were  swept  away  or  driven 
southward  by  the  Slave.  The  Slave  again 
has  been  brought  into  bondage  by  the  Turk. 
But,  during  all  these  changes,  the  cities  and 
islands,  Greek,  Roman,  Venetian,  or  Aus- 
trian, have  remained  outposts  of  civilization, 
fringing  a  mainland  which  has  always 
lagged  behind  them.  And  at  two  pe- 
riods again,  difference  of  race  and  language, 
difference  of  higher  and  lower  civilization, 
have  been  further  aggravated  by  difference 
of  religion.  That  the  land  has  long  been  a 
debatable  land  between  the  Eastern  and  AVes- 
tern  Churches  is  not  all.  Dalmatia  has  twice 
been  a  border-land  of  Christendom  itself. 
The  Slavonic  immigrants  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury were  heathens ;  some  of  them  long  re- 
mained so.  In  the  tenth  century  one  Dal- 
matian district,  the  Narentine  coast  between 
Spalato  and  Ragusa,  together  with  some  of 
the  neighbouring  islands,  bore  the  significant 
name  of  Pagania.*  The  heathen  settlements 
gradually  grew  into  Christian  kingdoms,  but 
a  later  revolution  changed  those  Christian 
kingdoms  into  subject  provinces  of  the  Mus- 
sulman. As  once  against  the  heathen,  so 
now  against  the  Turk,  Dalmatia  became  one 
of  the  frontier  lands  of  Christendom.  At 
some  points  the  Christian  fringe  is  narrow 
indeed  ;  at  two  points  it  is  altogether  broken 
through.  The  mountain  wall  whose  slopes 
begin  in  the  streets  of  Ragasa  fences  off  the 
land  of  the  Apostolic  King  from  the  land 
where  the  choice  of  the  Christian  lies  only 
between  bondage  and  revolt.  And  at  two 
points  of  the  inland  seas  of  Dalmatia,  one  of 
them  fittingly  within  the  bounds  of  the  old 
Pagania,  the  dominion  of  the  misbeliever 
reaches  down  to  the  Hadriatic  shore  itself. 

The  Dalmatian  shore  itself  is  therefore 
pre-eminently  a  border-land;  but  in  t]iat 
character  it  only  carries  out  in  a  higher  do- 

*  The  Emperor  Constantine  Porphvrogenne- 
tos,  from  whose  works,  '  De  Thematibus'  and 
'  De  Administrando  Imperio/  we  set  the  f  allest 
accoont  of  Dalmatia  and  the  neighooaring  lands, 
as  they  stood  in  the  tenth  century,  definea  (cap. 
30,  p.  145  of  the  Bonn  edition)  the  limits  of 
Pagania  with  great  accuracy.  It  la  the  region 
of  the  famous  Narentine  pirates,  and  takes  in 
the  present  bit  of  Turkish  territory  at  Klek. 
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grec  tlie  character  of  the  mainland  which  it 
fringes.  The  whole  of  Illjricum  is,  and  al- 
ways has  been,  in  some  sort  a  border-land. 
Its  character  as  such  is  emphatically  marked 
in  the  geography  of  the  transitional  days 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  In  that  great  divi- 
sion into  prefectures  which  formed  the 
groundwork  of  the  somewhat  later  division 
of  the  Empire  into  East  and  West,  the  name 
lUyrieum  has  two  meanings.  There  is  the 
Illyricum  of  the  East,  which  has  strangely 
spread  itself  southwards  so  as  to  take  in 
Macedonia,  and  that  in  the  sense  in  which 
Macedonia  takes  in  Greece.  There  is  the 
Illyricum  of  the  West,  which  in  like 
manner  stretches  itseli  northwards,  so  as 
to  take  in  a  large  part  of  the  lands  be- 
tween the  Danube  and  the  Alps.  Of  the 
Western  Illyricum,  the  Didmatian  coast 
forms  a  part ;  and  it  should  bo  noted  that 
the  line  between  Eastern  and  Western 
Illyricum  is  drawn  nearly  at  the  point  which 
separates  the  modem  Dalmatian  kingdom 
from  the  Ottoman  province  of  Albania.  That 
line  is  not  an  arbitrary  line.  The  point  at 
which  the  continuous,  or  nearly  continu- 
ous, dominion  of  Vei^ice  stopped  is  one 
which  is  clearly  marked  in  the  coast-line. 
At  that  point  the  coast,  which  so  far 
stretches  in  a  slanting  direction  from  north- 
west to  south-east,  turns  in  a  direction 
nearly  due  south.  North-east  of  thflt  p(5int, 
Venice  was  mistress  of  the  whole  coast, 
save  only  the '  dominions  of  Ragusa  and 
the  two  points  where  Ragusa  had  deemed 
that  the  crescent  of  Mahomet  was  a  less 
dangerous  neighbour  than  the  lion  of  Saint 
Mark.  In  the  possession  of  that  coast,  the 
Austrian  Archduke  and  Hungarian  King  has 
succeeded  the  two  seafaring  commonwealths. 
The  dominions  of  Venice  had  not  always 
ended  at  that  point.  South  of  it  she  had  at 
different  times  held  a  dominion,  sometimes 
larger,  sometimes  smaller,  both  among  the 
islands  and  on  the  mainland.  Even  down 
to  her  fall,  besides  her  possession  of  Corfu 
and  the  other  so-called  Ionian  islands,  she 
still  kept  one  or  two  detached  points  on  the 
mainland.  But  the  point  of  which  we  speak, 
the  point  so  clearly  marked  on  the  map,  was 
the  end  of  that  abiding  and  nearly  continu- 
ous dominion  in  which  the  Apostolic  King 
has  succeeded  her.  That  point,  once  the 
frontier  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires, 
ia  now  the  frontier  of  the  Slave  and  the  Al- 
banian ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  boundary  of 
the  land  within  which  the  Slave  thoroughly 
and  permanently  supplanted  the  old  Illy  nan 
whom  the  Albanian  represents.  The  same 
point  was,  till  the  foundation  of  the  modem 
Greek  kingdom,  actually  the  end  of  Christen- 
dom along  those  coasts.     And  though  the 


birth  of  that  new  Christian  state  makes  it  no 
longer  the  end  of  Christendom,  it  still  is — 
for  the  two  points  of  Turkish  coast  at  Klek 
and  Sntorina  are  hardly  worth  counting  as 
exceptions — the  beginninjr  of  Islam  and  the 
end  of  continuous  Christendom.  North- 
west of  that  point  we  are  still  on  the  border- 
land of  Eastern  and  Westem  Europ^;  south  of 
it  we  are  undoubtedly  in  the  eastern  division. 
While  the  Dalmatian  coast  itself  has  been  as 
it  were  an  outlying  piece  of  the  West  thrown 
out  on  the  eastem  side  of  the  gulf,  the  main- 
land to  the  back  of  it  shares,  in  a  less  de- 
gree, the  border  character  of  the  coast  itself. 
The  whole  land  along  the  Danube  and  its  tri- 
butaries, from  the  border  of  Rsetia  to  the 
border  of  Thrace  in  the  later  sense,  was  all 
Illyricum  in  one  sense  or  other  of  that  am- 
biguous word.  It  has  been  within  them,  as 
a  great  border-land,  that  the  greatest  fluctua- 
tions to  and  fro  have  taken  place  between 
West  and  East  in  their  various  forms ;  be- 
tween the  Teuton  and  the  Eastern  Slave; 
between  both  and  the  Magyar ;  between  the 
Eastern  and  the  Western  Church ;  be- 
tween both  and  the  Pagan  and  the  Mussul- 
man. The  Old  Rome  strove  hard  for  the 
spiritual  dominion  of  the  Bulgarian;  she 
won  the  spiritual  dominion  of  the  Magyar. 
Of  this  last  papal  triumph  we  see  the  politi- 
cal results  at  this  moment.  Magyar  and 
Catholic  Hungary,  called  on  by  her  geogra- 
phical position  to  be,  as  of  old,  the  champion 
of  Christendom,  cannot  bring  herself  freely 
to  cast  in  her  lot  with  her  Slavonic  and  Or- 
thodox neighbours.  The  Orthodox  Slave  has 
sometimes  deliberately  deemed  that  the  rule 
of  the  unbelieving  Turk  was  less  to  be  dread- 
ed than  the  mle  of  the  Catholic  Magyar.  The 
Orthodox  Slave,  placed  on  the  borders  of  so 
many  political  and  religious  systems,  has  be- 
come the  subject,  sometimes  of  the  Western 
CsBsar,  sometimes  of  the  Hungarian  King, 
sometimes  of  the  Venetian  Commonwealth, 
sometimes  of  the  Turkis|^  Sultan.  His  in- 
dependent being,  which  once  took  a  forai 
which  promised  to  become  the  dominant 
power  of  «outh-eastem  Europe,  is  now  shut 
up  in  the  little  principality  on  the  Black 
Mountain,  that  gallant  outpost  of  Christen- 
dom, where  the  border  character  of  the 
whole  land  and  its  people,  gathered  as  it 
were  together  on  the  very  march  of  Chris- 
tendom and  Islam,  stands  out  more  clearly 
than  on  almost  any  other  spot  of  the  Illyrian 
land. 

We  may  thus  set  down  Rlyria  as  a  whole, 
in  all  its  senses,  except  perhaps  that  widest 
sense  of  all  in  which  it  takes  in  Peloponn^- 
sos,  as  being  at  all  times  essentially  a  bor- 
der-land, and  the  Dalmatian  coast  as  being 
the  part  in  which  its  character  as  a  border- 
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land  comes  out  most  strongly.  The  whole 
land,  and  especially  the  Dalmatian  part  of 
it,  was  a  land  which  had  cost  Rome  much 
trouble  to  win,  but  which,  when  won,  be- 
came one  of  those  parts  of  her  dominion 
which  had  the  greatest  share  in  fixing  her  own 
destiny.  It  was  through  Illyria  that  Rome 
first  made  her  way  to  Macedonia  and  Greece. 
It  was  in  warfare  with  Illyria  that  she  gain- 
ed her  first  Hellenic  allies  or  subjects.  In 
the  fourth  century  the  Dalmatian  coasts  and 
islands  had  been  studded  with  Greek  colonies. 
The  northern  Epidauros,  the  parent  of  Ra- 
gusa,  and  the  island  cities  of  Pharos  and 
Korkyra  the  Black,  had  been  planted,  some 
of  them,  Btrangely  enough,  under  the  auspi- 
ces of  the  tyrant  Dionysios.*  These  spots, 
some  of  them  famous  in  later  times,  and 
even  in  the  wars  of  our  own  century,  show 
how  far  the  borders  of  the  Hellenic  world 
had  now  extended  themselves,  since  the  days, 
better  known  to  most  of  us,  when  Epidamnos 
had  been  the  furthest  outpost  of  Hellas  in 
those  lands.  In  the  next  century,  Skodra 
on  the  mainland  and  the  island  post  of  Issa 
became  the  strongholds  of  the  Illyrian  king- 
dom of  Agron  and  Teuta,  and  Illyrian  pirates 
became  the  dread  of  the  Greek  and  Italian 
ports.  One  Greek  of  the  Hadriatric  islands, 
Demetrios  of  Pharos,  has  won  for  himself, 
by  a  series  of  treasons,  a  prominent  place  in 
the  history  of  those  times.  In  the  interval 
between  the  first  and  second  Punic  wars, 
Rome  broke  the  power  of  the  pirate  Queen. 
She  received  Epidamnos,  Apollonia,  and  the 
elder  Korkyra  as  her  allies  or  subjects,  and 
her  ambassadors  were  admitted  within  the 
pale  of  Hellenic  religion  and  Hellenic  cul- 
ture by  the  formal  right  of  sharing  in  the 
Isthmian  games  Rome  thus  became  a  power 
east  of  the  Hadriatic;  but  it  was  not  till  a 
later  generation,  not  till  Rome  was  already 
great  in  Spain  and  in  Asia,  that  Illyrian 
allies  or  subjects  were  directly  incorporated 
with  her  dominion.  Things  had  then  chang- 
ed. Roman  protection  was  fast  changing 
into  Roman  dominion.  Macedonia,  once  the 
enemy  of  Greece,  was  now  her  bulwark,  and 
Illyria  was  the  ally  of  Macedonia.  The 
overthrow  of  Perseus,  the  partition  of  the 
Macedonian  kingdom,  carried  with  it  the 
overthrow  and  dismemberment  of  his  Illvrian 

ft 

*  Black  Korkyra,  now  Curzola,  was  a  colony  of 
Knidos,  and  Pharos,  now  Lesina,  u  colony  of 
Paroa.  See  Strabo,  vii.  5  (vol.  ii.  p.  104).  For 
the  help  given  to  the  Parians  in  this  colony, 
and  for  his  own  colony  of  Lissos,  see  Diodoros, 
XV.  13.  This  is  Lissos  on  the  mainland,  not 
the  modem  Lissa,  the  island  Issa  which  figures 
in  the  war  between  Rome  and  Illyria  (see  Foly- 
bios,  ii.  8,  11 ;  xxxii.  18).  Epidauros  is  not 
mentioned  so  early,  but  its  name  and  the 
worship  of  Askl^los  speak  for  themselves. 


ally,  and  the  kingdom  of  Gcntius,  the  king- 
dom off  Skodra,  became  a  part  of  Rome^s 
dominion  beyond  the  gulf.* 

It  is  now  that  Dalmatia  first  comes  into 
sight  as  a  land  with  a  distinct  bein^.     Dal- 
matia revolted  from  the  rule  of  Gcntius,  to 
become  a  separate  power,  whose  conquest 
was  a  far  harder  work  for  Rome  than  the 
overthrow  of  the  kingdom  from  which  it  had 
split  off.     It  was  not  till  after  more  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  intermittent  war- 
fare, warfare  in  which  Roman  defeats  alter- 
nated with  Roman  triumphs,  it  was  not  till 
after  the  Christian  sera  had  began,  that  the 
last  Dalmatian  revolt  was  put  down  by  the 
arms   of  Tiberius,   under  the   auspices  of 
Augustus.     The  whole  of  the  border-land, 
from  the  frontier  of  Italy  to  the  frontier  of 
Hellas,  was  *iow  admitted  to  the  bondage 
and  the  repose  of  the  Roman  peace ;  one  part 
of  the  land,  the  Istrian  peninsula,  was  form- 
ally taken  within  the  bounds  of  Italy.     The 
coast  was  now  fringed  with  Roman  cities, 
admitted  to  the  rights  of  Roman  municipal 
life,  and  striving  to  imitate  the  mighty  works 
of  Rome  herself.     Pola,  under  her  new  name 
of  Pietas  Julia,  reared  her  amphitheatre  be- 
side her  harbour :  she  crowned  her  hill  with 
her  capitol  and  adorned  her  streets  and  her 
forum  with  the  temple  of  Augustus  and  the 
arch   of   the   Sergii.     Zara,  Jadera,  on  her 
peninsula,   became   a   Roman   colony,   and 
reared  the  arch  and  the  columns  which  still 
survive  among  the  more  lately  memorials 
of  later  times.     Salona,  on  hef  own  inland 
sea,  with  her  own  archipelago  in  front  of 
her,  with  her  mountain  wall  rising  above  her 
shores,  became  the  greatest  city  of  the  Dal- 
matian coast,  and  one  of  the  greatest  cities 
of  the  Roman  world.     The  land  was  now 
Roman  ;  its  chief  cities  were  Roman  colonies. 
In  due  time  all  its  inhabitants,  along  with 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  world, 
were  admitted  to  the  name  and  rights  of 
Romans.     And  now  it  became  clear  that  the 
Elyrian  provinces  and  the  Dalmatian  coast- 
land  above  all,  had  received  a  special  and 
important  mission  in  the  history  of  Rome 
and  of  the  world. 

It  was  in  the  second  half  of  the  third  cen- 
tury that  the  Illyrian  lands  began  to  show 
themselves  as  charged  witt  the  special  work 
of  providing  external  champions  and  inter- 
nal reformers  for  the  Empire  of  which  they 

*  The  earlier  Hlj-rian  war  is  recorded  in  the 
second  book  of  Polybios.  Appian  has  a  special 
book  on  the  Illyrian  wars.  In  him  (chap,  xi) 
we  get  our  first  notices  of  Dalmatia  as  such: 
the  name  is  not  found  in  Polybios.  There  is 
also  a  shorter  notice  in  Strabo,  which  has  been 
already  referred  to. 
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formed  a  part.  When  all  distinctions  were 
broken  down,  when  all  the  men  of  the 
Mediterranean  lands  were  alike  Romans, 
when  the  purple  of  the  Caesars  became  a 
prize  open  to  every  soldier  who  was  enroll- 
'  ed  in  the  Roman  legions,  it  was  from  the  II ly- 
rian  lands  that  Rome  drew  the  greatest  of 
her  Emperors.  And  it  was  from  the  special 
Dalmatian  land  that  she  drew  the  Emperor 
who  was  to  begin  a  new  order  of  things,  to 
establish  her  Empire  on  a  new  footing,  and 
to  leave  behind  him^on  his  native  Dalmatian 
shore  the  most  abiding  monument  of  Roman 
magnificence  and  Roman  art.  By  this  time 
all  regard  for  special  Roman  birth  had 
long  passed  away.  The  feeble  tradition  of 
hereditary  succession  which  had  once  pre- 
vailed, and  which  was  one  day  to  prevail 
again,  had  fallen  into  abeyance.  No  last- 
ing hereditary  dynasty  had  ever  been 
founded.  The  divine  stock  of  the  Julii, 
the  seed  of  Aphrodite  and  Anchises,  had 
been  kept  on  only  by  successive  adoptions 
which  admitted  Octavii,  Claudii,  and  Dorai- 
tii  to  the  rights  of  the  sacred  house.  The 
Sabine  Flavii  lasted  but  two  generations. 
Under  the  adopted  family  which  began 
with  Nerva,  the  bounds  of  Italy  were  passed, 
and  the  dominion  of  Rome  reached  its 
greatest  extent  under  the  Spaniard  Trajan. 
A  series  of  desperate  attempts  were  made 
to  continue  at  least  the  name  of  Anton ines, 
among  princes  who  neither  came  of  their 
blood  nor  represented  them  by  any  legal 
adoption.  A  fictitious  succession  was  thus 
carried  on  till  the  fall  of  Alexander  Severus 
and  the  elevation  of  the  first  Maxim  in.  The 
throne  was  now  open  to  *  ever}'  barbarian 
peasant  of  the  frontier.'*  So  it  was  till  one 
barbarian  peasant  found  himself  so  safe 
upon  the  throne  that  he  could  dare,  like 
Sulla,  to  lay  aside  his  power,  and  even  to 
withstand  every  prayer  which  called  on  him 
to  take  the  burthen  of  empire  again  upon 
his  shoulders.  Through  the  whole  of  the 
time  when  Emperors  followed  each  other  so 
fast,  and  when,*  amidst  all  confusions  and 
treasons,  so  many  found  their  way  to  the 
throne  by  undoubted  merit,  it  was  among  the 
barbarian  peasants  of  the  Illyrian  frontier- 
land  that  Rome  found  her  most  vaUant  de- 
fenders and  her  wisest  rulers. 

The  first  of  the  barbarian  Emperors  came 
indeed  from  the  lands  east  of  the  Hadriatic, 
but  from  a  province  which  no  stretch  of 
geographical  licence  can  bring  within  the 
limits  of  the  land  with  which  we  are  deal- 
ing. The  first  Maxirain,  born  in  Thrace, 
sprung,   as  it  was  said,  of  a  Gothic  father 

♦  Gibbon,  vol.  i.  chap.  vii.  p.  387.  Ed.  Mil- 
man. 


andjau  Alan  mother,  finds  no  place  in  ou 
Illyrian  series.  His  reign  is  simply  a  sign 
that  old  distinctions  were  broken  down ; 
though  it  would  seem  that  the  character  of 
his  reign  caused  a  reaction  which  left  its 
mark  in  the  choice  of  the  more  strictly 
Roman  Emperors  w^ho  again  followed  him 
for  awhile.  The  line  of  Emperors  whose 
places  of  birth  can  be  placed  within  Illyria 
in  the  wider  sense  begins  more  worthily 
with  Decius.  His  birth  in  Pannonia  brings 
him,  in  the  laxer  geography  of  the  age, 
within  the  Illvrian  border,  and  he  stands 
forth  as  the  first  of  the  long  line  of  cham- 
pions of  the  Roman  Dominion  against  the 
Goth.*  The  series  which  begins  with  De- 
cius ends  with  Belisarius  and  Narses.  The 
long  list  of  the  defenders  of  Rome  takes  in 
men  from  every  province  and  of  every  race, 
till  in  Belisarius  the  championship  has 
come  back,  not  indeed  to  the  same  race, 
but  to  the  same  corner  of  the  world.  The 
work  which  had  been  begun  by  the  Illyrian, 
perhaps  by  the  Roman  settled  on  Illyrian 
soil,  was  carried  on  by  the  Spaniard  and  the 
Vandal,  and  ended  by  the  Slave  and  the  Per- 
sian. But  before  Rome  received  her  last 
Illyrian  Caesar,  the  days  came  when  Yale 
rian  was  led  captive  before  the  throne  of 
Sapor,  and  when  the  Roman  dominion  was 
spUt  in  pieces  by  those  endless  pretenders, 
tyrants  in  the  Roman  sense  of  the  word, 
who,  by  a  somewhat  forced  analogy,  re- 
minded men  of  the  Thirty  at  Athens.  Out 
of  this  anarchy  and  chaos  men  once  more 
came  from  the  lands  between  the  Danube 
and  the  Hadriatic  to  win  again  the  lost 
provinces  of  Rome,  and  to  drive  back  her 
Teutonic  invaders.  The  Gothic  Claudius 
won  his  surname  from  the  first  great  check 
given  to  the  Gothic  enemy  on  the  battle- 
fields of  Dardania  and  in  the  passes  of  Ilai- 
mos.  His  fasces  and  his  mission  passed  to 
one  whom  the  Illyrian  lands  might  more 
distinctly  claim  as  their  own  than  either  of 
the  two  Imperial  champions  whom  they  had 
as  yet  sent  forth.  Decius  and  Claudius  at 
least  bore  Roman  names,  and  boasted,  truly 
or  untruly,  of  Roman  descent.  But  Aurelian, 
no  man  doubted,  was  sprung  of  peasant 
blood  in  the  Danubian  lands,  and  drew  his 
Roman  cof/nomen  from  th  Roman  patron 
of  his  father.  The  exact  place  of  his  birth 
is  variously  fixed,  but  all  accounts  place  it 
at  some  point  or  other  of  the  land  whose 
duty  as  a  border-land  was  then  to  be  the 
march   of   the  Roman  against   the  Goth.f 


*  *  Decius  Sirmienaium  vico  ortus.'  Aurelius 
Victor,  Cses.  29.  *  E  Pannoni  inferiore,  Bubalise 
natus.'    Epitome,  20. 

f  His  different  alleged  birthplaces  are  col- 
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Whether  he  was  Pannonian,  Dacian,  op 
Moesian,  all  those  lands  come  within  the 
wide  sense  of  the  Illyricura  of  those  days  ; 
all  come  within  the  march-land  of  East  and 
West.  Perhaps  from  the  banks  of  the  Save, 
perhaps  from  a  more  southern  point  of  the 
same  region,  came  the  man  who  won  back 
Gaul  from  Tetricus  and  Palmyra  from 
Zenobia,  who  drove  back  the  Ale- 
mannic  invader  from  Italy,  and  who 
girded  Rome  herself  with  the  walls  which 
still  surround  her.  But  the  man  who  gird- 
ed Rome  with  he  new  walls  was  also  the 
man  who  withdrew  the  power  of  Rome 
from  the  lands  beyond  the  Danube.  The 
Dacia  of  Trajan  was  surrendered  by  Aurelian. 
The  surrender  of  Dacia  and  the  fortification  of 
Rome  were  alike  signs  of  tne  change  which 
had  come  over  the  world  since  Trajan's 
day.  The  days  of  conquest  are  now  past 
The  victories  of  Rome  are  now  won  only  to 
defend  or  to  secure  old  possessions,  not  to 
annex  new  ones.  When  Italy  lay  open  to 
German  invaders,  when  Rome  had  again  to 
fight  for  her  being  on  the  old  battle-ground 
of  Hasdrubal  and  Nero,*  it  was  vain  to  dream 
of  defending  Roman  outposts  on  the  Dnies- 
ter and  the  Carpathians.  Rome  herself,  not 
the  Empire  but  the  city,  now  needed  bul- 
warks for  her  own  shelter.  And  those  bul- 
warks were  given  her  by  the  Illyrian  who 
had  won  his  way  to  the  purple  from  the 
lowest  ranks  of  her  army,  and  who,  on  the 
throne  of  her  Empire,  could  recall  the 
memory  of  the  best  worthies  of  her  common- 
wealth. Aurelian,  who  had  recovered  alike 
(jraul  and  Syria,  joined  the  laurels  of  Caesar 
to  the  laurels  of  Pompeius.  Men  spoke  of 
him  as  a  stern  and  even  a  cruel  prince  ;  yet, 
in  the  moment  of  victory,  he  could  imitate 
the  clemency  of  Pompeius  rather  than  the 
cold-blooded  cruelty  of  Caesar.     The  con- 

3ueror,  in  the  car  of  the  Gothic  King,  was 
rawn  by  his  four  stags  up  the  ascent  to 
the  Capitol.  But  in  the  triumph  of  Aure- 
lian, as  in  the  triumph  of  Pompeius,  none 
turned  aside  to  the  right  at  the  point  where 
the  ascent  began.  The  magnanimity  which 
had  no  place  in  the  soul  of  the  divine  Julius 
had  a  place  in  the  soul  of  the  peasant's  son 
of  Sirmium.  As  Aurelian  went  up  to  offer 
his  thanksginng  to  the  gods  of  Rome,  no 
captive  was  led  aside  to  the  Tullianum  to 
share  Ihe  fate  of  Caius  Pontius  and  of  Ver- 
cinffetorix. 

Among  the  many  competitors  whom  Au- 


lected  in  his  life  by  Vopiscus  in  the  Augustan 
history. 

*  'Juxta  amnem  Metaurum  ac  fanum  For- 
tanse/  says  the  Epitome  which  bears  the  name 
of  Aurelius  Victor,  85.  Cf.  Gibbon,  vol.  ii.  chap. 
xi.  p.  25. 


relian  had  to  strive  against  was  one  who 
arose  in  the  Dalmatian  land  itself.  But 
Septiminus,  who  perished  by  the  hands  of. 
his  own  followers,*  was  but  the  Emperor  of  a 
moment,  not  a  serious  rival,  like  the  ruler 
of  Gaul  and  the  Queen  of  the  East.  And 
the  Dalmatian  land,  along  with  the  rest  of 
Illyricum,  might  well  rejoice  to  have  given 
Rome  a  prince  whose  name  lives  alongside 
of  the  name  of  the  later  heroes  of  her  com- 
monwealth, and  even  alongside  of  the  name 
of  the  best  beloved  among  her  ancient 
Kings.  He  who  traces  out  the  changes 
which  successive  ages  have  wrought  in  the 
aspect  of  the  local  Rome  finds  two  names 
which  everywhere  form  his  landmarks,  the 
name  of  Servius  and  the  name  of  AureUan. 
The  walls,  the  gates,  the  mighty  temple  of 
the  Sun,  were  gifts  which  one  great  Illyrian 
left  in  the  city  of  his  Empire.  We  feel 
that  we  are  drawing  near  to  the  times  when 
an  Illyrian  greater  still  left  monuments  no 
less  famous,  alike  in  the  city  of  his  Empire 
and  in  the  land  of  his  birth.  But,  before  we 
reach  those  days,  the  Illyrian  land  had  yet 
to  give  Rome  two  more  heroes.  Aurelian 
died  by  the  hands  of  soldiers  who  were 
misled  by  lying  tales,  and  who  presently 
repented  of  the  deed.  Then  came  that 
strange  interregnum  which  seemed  to  recall 
the  earliest  mythical  days  of  the  Roman 
state.f  The  throne  of  Aurelian  stood 
vacant,  as  legends  said  that  the  throne  of 
Romulus  had  stood  vacant.  Aurelian  had 
in  truth  given  such  new  strength  to  his 
government  that  the  machine  could  work 
for  awhile  after  the  hand  of  the  reformer 
was  taken  away.  For  a  moment  soldiers 
and  senators  were  at  one ;  for  a  mo- 
ment Rome  was  again  ruled  by  a  Roman ; 
in  the  person  of  Tacitus  the  Imperator 
of  the  army  seemed  to  have  made  way 
for  the  Prince  of  the  Senate,  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  Roman  Commonwealtli. 
But  in  those  days  there  w^as  work  to  be 
done  which  called  for  the  sword  of  the 
Imperator  rather  than  for  the  fasces  of 
the  Princeps.  Aurelian  had  won  back  the 
dismembered  provinces,  and  had  cleared 
Italy  of  barbarian  invaders.  But  the  un- 
dying enemies  of  Rome  were  still  busy  on 
her  borders.  The  German  was  still  threat- 
ening on  the  Rhine,  and  the  Persian  on  the 
Euphrates.  To  meet  them,  the  arms  of  the 
warriors  of  Illyricum  were  still  needed. 
After  the  short  reign  of  the  Roman  Tacitus, 


*  Aur.  Vict.  Epit.  35.  '  Hnjas  tempore  apud 
Dalmatas  Septiminus  Imperator  effectua,  mox  a 
suis  obtruncatur.' 

f  This  is  (Gibbon's  remark,  chap.  xiL  rol.  ii. 
p.  57. 
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Probus,  another  son  of  the  warlike  border- 
land, won  back  the  Rhenish  cities  from  the 
Frank,  and  girded  the  Empire  itself  with 
waljs,  as  Aurelian  had  girded  the  city.  We 
see  indeed  tliat,  when  Probus  found  it  need- 
ful to  put  a  physical  barrier  between  the 
Frank  and  the  Roman  province,  the  true 
power  of  Rome  was  gone.  The  Frank  was  the 
advancing,  the  Roman  was  the  receding 
power.  It  was  no  longer  a  question  of 
adding  new  provinces  to  the  Empire, 
but  of  guarding,  by  whatever  means,  the 
provinces  which  Rome  still  kept.  Still 
the  frontiers  had  to  be  guarded,  and  it 
was  from  Illyricum  that  the  men  came 
who  guarded  them,  the  men  who  gain- 
ed fresh  triumphs  for  Rome,  if  only 
in  defending  her  borders.  The  triumph  of 
Probus,  the  costly  and  bloody  shows  which 
marked  his  victorious  return,  live  in  the  gor- 
geous rhetoric  of  the  English  historian  of 
those  times,  and  form  one  of  the  chief  of 
the  many  memories  which  gather  round  the 
walls  and  arches  of  the  Flavian  amphithea- 
tre. Another  military  sedition  deprived 
Rome  of  another  champion.  But  the  revo- 
lution which  overthrew  Probus  passed  on 
his  sword  to  Cams.  Of  doubtful  birthplace, 
but  boasting  of  his  Roman  descent,  Cams  b, 
with  less  certainty  than  Aurelian  or  Probus, 
but  still  with  some  probability,  enrolled  in 
the  number  of  the  lllyrian  Cffisars.*  As 
Probus  had  renewed  the  fame  of  Drusus  on 
the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  so  Cams  renewed 
the  fame  of  Trajan  on  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris.  He  died,  men  said,  like  the 
mythical  Tullus,  by  the  stroke  of  the  thun- 
ders of  Jupiter  ;  and  the  reigns  of  his  insig- 
nificant sons  paved  the  way  for  the  rise  of 
the  man  who  was  to  rule  the  world  which 
his  predecessors  had  won  back  for  him,  and 
to  leave  his  memory  for  ever  on  the  shores 
of  the  land  of  his  own  birth. 

In  Diodes,  Diocletian,  Valerius,  Jovius, 
we  have  reached  the  climax  of  our  Im- 
perial series.  Not  greater  perhaps  in  him- 
self than  some  who  went  before  him,  he  has 
left  a  deeper  pei*sonal  impress  than  any 
.other  name  on  our  list,  alike  on  the  polity 
and  on  the  art  of  Rome.  Alike  in  polity 
and  in  art,  his  successors  carried  on  his 
work  and  applied  it  to  uses  of  which  he 
never  dreamed.  But  it  was  from  him  that 
the, first  creative  impress  came.     We  speak, 

♦  Gihbon  decides  in  favor  of  the  lllyrian 
Narbona,  that  is,  Narona.  Ifagfiuva  seems  to  be 
a  mere  corruption  in  the  text  of  Ptolemy ;  but 
the  form  used  by  Eutropius, '  Narbona  natus  in 
Gallia/  is  an  equally  incorrect  form  of  the 
Gallic  Narbo.  But  Aurelius  Victor  (Ces.  39) 
speaks  of  Cams  ae  bom  '  Narbone.' 


and  in  some  senses  we  speak  with  truth,  of 
the  first  Augustus  as  the  founder  of  the  em- 
pire. But  of  the  Empire  as  an  avowed  sov- 
ereignty, of  the  Empire  which  passed  on, 
under  po  many  forms,  to  the  Greek  and  to 
the  German,  who  alike  boasted  of  their 
Roman  heritage,  Diocletian  was  the  true 
founder.  Earlier  princes  had  wielded  the 
fasces  of  the  magistrate  and  the  sword  of 
the  general.  It  is  not  absolutely  certain 
whether  it  was  the  peasant  of  Salona  who 
was  the  first  among  the  rulers  of  Rome  to 
bind  his  brow  with  the  diadem  which  grew 
into  the  Imperial  crown  of  Charles  and 
Otto.  But  the  glory  or  the  shame  belongs 
either  to  the  peasant  of  Salona  or  to  the 
earlier  peasant  of  Bubalia.*  But  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Diocletian  was  the  first  to  organize 
the  complete  system  of  a  despotic  court  and 
a  despotic  goverument.  Step  by  step  the  first 
magistrate  of  the  Commonwealth  had  grown 
into  the  sovereign  of  the  Empire.  At  the 
bidding  of  Diocletian  all  disguise  was  cast 
aside,  and  the  fact  that  the  Roman  world 
had  a  master  was  openly  revealed  to  the 
eyes  of  men.  Was  it  in  pride,  was  it  in 
policy,  that  the  son  of  the  frcedman  decked 
himself  with  titles  and  oraamenta  which 
earlier  princes  of  pure  Roman,  and  even  of 
divine,  descent  had  never  dreamed  of  taking 
to  themselves  ?  When  we  look  to  the  whole 
career  and  character  of  the  man,  we  may  be 
sure  that  it  was  not  pride  but  policy  which 
dictated  the  change.  No  man  ever  showed 
fewer  signs  than  Diocletian  of   having  hU 

♦  The  Epitomist  (85)  distinctly  says  of  Aure- 
lian :  '  Iste  primus  apud  Komanos  diadema 
capiti  innexuit,  gemmisqne  ct  aurata  omni 
veste,  quod  adhuc  fero  incognitum  Romanis 
moribus  visebatur  usus  est.'  But  in  the  Csesars 
(39)  it  is  said  of  Diocletian  :  'Quippe  qui  primus 
ex  auro  veste  queesita  serici  ac  purpuras  ^m- 
marumque  vim  plantis  concupiverit.  .  .  .  Nam- 
que  se  primus  omnium  post  Caligulam  Domitian- 
umque  dominum  palam  did  passus  et  adorari 
se  appellarique  uti  Deum.'  Here  the  diadem 
is  not  distinctly  mentioned  But  there  is  a  clear 
allusion  to  its  use,  seemingly  as  something  con- 
trasted with  the  older  consular  and  triumphal 
ornaments,  in  the  Panegyric  of  Mamertinus  to 
Maximian  (Pan.  Vet.  ii.  8).  *Trabe«B  vestriB 
triumphales  et  fasces  consulares  ct  sellffi  curules 
et  heec  obsequiomm  stipatio  et  f  ulgor  et  ilia  lux 
divinum  verticem  claro  orbe  complectens  vestro- 
rum  sunt  omamenta  meritorum  pulcherrima  qui- 
dem  et  auj^ustissima.'  So  Eutropius  (Hist.  Mis- 
cell.  X. ;  Muratori  i.  70) :  *  Et  si  imperio  Komano 
primus  regiee  consuetudinis  fonnam  magis 
quam  Romanie  libertati  invexerat  adorarique 
se  iussit,  cum  ante  eum  cuncta  imperatores  ut  • 
judices  salutarentur.  Ornament um  gemmarum 
vestibus  calceamentisque  indidit.'  The  whole 
subject  is  fully  discussed  by  Gibbon,  chap.  xlii. 
Even  if  the  diadem  had  been  used  before,  there 
is  no  doubt  as  to  the  systematic  organization 
of  the  despotic  system  under  Diocletian. 
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head  turned  by  unexpected  greatness.  There 
was  nothing  about  him  of  the  insolence  of 
the  upstart,  nothing  of  the  vanity  which 
delights  in  the  mere  show  of  gewgaws  and 
titles.  The  latest  acts  of  his  life  seem  quite 
inconsistent  with  thq  notion  that  he  took 
that  kind  of  delight  in  the  mere  symbols  of 
power  which  has  been  a  kind  of  madness 
with  smaller  minds.  Like  Sulla,  he  loved 
power ;  but,  like  Sulla,  he  could  lay  power 
aside.  Sulla  indeed  was  the  champion,  not  of 
himself,  not  of  any  dynasty,  but  of  an  aris- 
tocratic party.  In  him  therefore  that  love 
of  the  external  badges  of  power  which  dis- 
tinguishes Caesar  from  him  would  have  been 
utterly  inconsistent.  Sulla  indeed  wielded 
more  than  royal  power  ;  but  he  confessedly 
wielded  it  only  for  a  season,  till  he  could  do 
a  certain  work ;  when  he  had  done  that 
work,  he  laid  aside  the  power  which  he  bad 
grasped  as  the  means  for  doing  it.  The  case 
was  different  with  Diocletian.  He  too,  like 
Sulla,  was  clothed  with  power  mere  than 
royal ;  but  it  was  a  power  which,  though  still 
veiled  under  republican  forms,  was  no  longer 
only  wielded  for  a  season.  YeVthe  two  men 
were  alike  in  this,  that  both  could  calmly 
and  deliberately  lay  aside  power.  Diocle- 
tian could  even  deliberately  decline  to  tak6 
it  up  again  when  he  had  the  chance.*  That 
he  could  do  so  seems  to  show  that  his  as- 
sumption of  the  outward  badges  of  power 
was,  in  his  position,  as  much  the  result  of  a 
calm  policy  as  Sulla's  contempt  of  them  had 
been  m  his  widely  different  position.  But 
Diocletian  could  not  only  lay  aside  power : 
he  could,  when  he  laid  it  aside,  go  back  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  tbe  land  where 
he  had  dwelled  before  he  rose  to  power. 
Augustus,  Augustus  no  longer,  could  fix  his 
resting-place  on  the  very  spot  where  men 
might  still  remember  him  as  the  freedman's 
son.  The  man  who  could  do  this  must 
surely  have  been  far  above  any  paltry  de- 
light in  feeling  the  fillet  of  eastern  roy- 
alty upon  his  temples,  or  in, having  his  ears 
tickled  with  the  sound  of  '  numen '  or 
*  ajternitas  vestra.* 

The  tnith  seems  simply  to  be  that  a  man 
of  strong  and  vigorous  mind,  who  had  risen 
wholly  by  his  personal  merit,  whose  birth 
and  earlier  life  would  not  fill  him  with  any 
special  reverence  for  Roman  traditions  and 
constitutional  fictions,  perhaps  felt  a  real  dis- 
like to  shams  and  disguises  as  such,  and  at 
any  rate  saw  that  the  time  was  come  for 
shams  and  disguises  to  be  cast  aside.  The 
Emporor  had  practically  become  master  of 
the  Commonwealth.     Everybody  knew  the 

*  See   Aarelius  Victor.     Epitome  39.    Zosi- 
inos>  ii.  10. 


fact.  Diocletian  simply  proclaimed  what 
everybody  knew,  and  proclaimed  it  by  means 
of  those  symbols  and  badges  which  to  a  large 
part  of  mankind  were  the  most  intelligible 
means  of  proclaiming  it.  Pretence  was  cast 
aside;  reality  stood  forth  avowed.  Why 
then,  it  may  bo  asked,  did  he  not,  while 
taking  to  himself  the  badges  of  kingly  power, 
also  take  to  himself  the  kingly  title  ?  The 
first  Caesar  had  longed  for  it ;  why  should 
not  Diocletian  bear  it  ?  Two  reasons  stood 
in  the  way,  either  of  which  alone  would  have 
been  enough.  The  Romans  were  by  this  time 
well  schooled  to  slavery.  They  were  used 
to  a  master,  and  they  felt  no  unwillingness 
to  acknowledge  him  as  a  master.  But  there 
is  some  reservation  in  all  such  cases ;  there 
is  always  something,  some  name,  some  for- 
mula, which  the  slave  himself  will  not  bear. 
For  eight  hundred  years  the  Romans  had 
cherished  a  kind  of  superstitious  hatred  for 
the  kingly  title  ;  the  sound  of  the  monosyl- 
lable Rex  was  hateful  in  their  ears.  They 
could  bow  to  a  lord ;  they  could  worship 
a  godhead  on  earth  ;  but  they  would  not  ac- 
knowledge a  King.  That  there  really  was  this 
superstitious  dislike  to  the  mere  word  Rex  is 
plain  from  the  fact  that,  while  the  derivatives 
of  Rex  are  freely  applied  to  the  belongings 
of  the  Emperor,  the  word  itself  is  never  ap- 
plied to  himself.*  This  being  so,  a  wise 
despot  would  humour  the  superstition. 
While  he  proclaimed  bis  real  despotism  in 
every  way  that  was  not  offensive  to  his  sub- 
jects, he  would  forbear  to  proclaim  it  in 
that  particular  way  which,  whether  reason- 
ably or  unreasonably,  was  offensive  to  them. 
But  this  was  doubtless  not  all.  Imperator, 
Ccesar,  AuguatuSy  had  once  been  humbler 
descriptions  under  which  the  reality  of  kingly 
power  could  lurk  without  ostentatiously  dis- 
playing an  unpleasant  truth.  The  Imperaior^ 
the  general  of  the  Commonwealth,  haid  veiled 
his  power  under  the  titles  of  the  Common- 
wealth. But  the  usage  of  three  hundred 
years  had  made  Imperator  a  greater  title 
than  Rex,  Kings  were  plentiful ;  the  chief 
of  every  barbarous  nation  was  a  King.  But 
there  was  but  one  Emperor ;  at  least  there 
was  but  one  state  which  was  ruled  by  Em- 
perors. The  Imperial  power  might  bo  divid- 
ed among  two  or  more  Imperial  colleagues; 
but  the  title,  and  the  power  and  dignity 
which  the  title  implied,  was  peculiar  to  the 
Roman  world.  A  King  was  chief  of  a  na- 
tion ;  at  most  he  was  lord  of  some  defined 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface.  But  Csesar 
Augustus  was  not  the  chief  of  a  single  nation ; 
he  was  the  lord  of  the  dominion  in  which  so 


*  For  instances,  see    Comparative    Politics, 
161, 449. 
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many  nations  had  been  merged,  the  dominion 
which  professed  to  know  no  limits  but  those 
of  the  civilized  world.  Caesar  might  rule 
from  the  Ocean  to  the  Euphrates,  and  he 
might  be  equally  at  home  in  any  comer  of 
liis  dominion.  A  Roman  King  would  have 
seemed  to  be  shut  up  within  the  narrow  seat 
of  the  Tarquinii ;  he  would  be  at  home  no- 
where but  in  the  old  home  of  Romulus  on  the 
Palatine  hijl. 

Salona  then  gave  Rome  and  the  Roman 
world  a  lord,  a  lord  who  did  not  shrink  from 
avowing  his  lordship  ;  but  she  did  not  give 
them  a  King.    And  she  gave  Rome  and  the 
Roman  world  a  lord  who  was  the  first  to 
grasp  the  fact  of  the  changed  relation  in 
which  Rome  now  stood  to  the  Roman  world. 
The  local  Rome  had  become  the  victim  of 
lier  own  greatness.      Now  that  the  whole 
civilized  world  was  not   only  Roman   but 
Rome,*  now  that  her  outposts  were  not  on  the 
Janiculum  and  the  Pincius,  but  on  the  Rhine, 
the  Solway,  and  the  Tigris,  the  hills  by  the 
Tiber  were  no  longer  suited  to  be  the  dwell- 
ing-place of  the  prince  who  had  to  guard 
those  outposts  against  the  Pict,  the  German, 
and  the  Persian.      The  fact  was  plain  ;  it 
was  but  a  short  part  of  their  reigns  that  any 
of  the  later  Emperors  had  spent  in  Rome. 
But  Diocletian  was  the  first  who  ventured 
openly  to  act  according  to  the  new  state  of 
things,  and  definitely  to  establish  the  ordina- 
17  dwelling-place  of  the  Roman  Cajsars  else- 
where than  at  Rome.f     It  may  be  also  that 
he  felt  that  his  avowed  despotism  would  be 
more  in  place  on  some  other  soil  than  on  a 
spot  like  the  ancient  capital,  round  which  the 
old  republican  traditions  and  memories  still 
gathered.    At  all  event**,  he  saw  the  real  state 
of  the  case,  and  he  proclaimed   it  without 
disguise.     The  magistrate  of  the  Roman  city 
stood  forth  before  mankind  as.the  master  of 
the  Roman  Empire.     The  whole  of  that  Em- 
pire was  alike  his ;  liis  throne  might  be  fixed 
in  any  spot  which  the  interest  of  the  Empire,* 
or  even  the  caprice  of  its  master,  might  dic- 
tate.    And  the  spot  where  his  presence  was 
most  called  for  was  certainly  no  longer  in 
the  ancient  capital.     But  Diocletian  grasped 
and  avowed  yet  another  truth,  that  the  Em- 
pire had  become  too  vast,  its  frontier  too 
extensive,  its  enemies  too  many  and  too  dan- 
gerous, for  any  one  man  to  do  the  duty  of 

♦  MamertinuH,  Pan.  Vet.  ii.  13.  *  Licet  nunc 
tuum  tan  to  magis  imperium  quanto  latius  est 
vetere  pomoDrio,  quidqiiid  homines  colunt.* 

t  It  is  clear  that  some  jealousy  was  thus 
awakened  in  the  old  capital.  This  comes  out 
in  several  passages  of  the  Panegyrics.  See  ii. 
13,  iii.  12.  So  Lactantiufl,  if  it  bo  LActantius  (De 
Mort.  Pera.  7), '  Ita  semper  dementabat  Nicome- 
dlam  studcns  urbi  Komse  cosequare.' 


its  guardian.  The  man  who  decreed  that 
the  Roman  state  should  be  most  truly  a 
monarchy,  was  also  the  man  who  decreed 
that  it  should  be  a  monarchy  no  longer.  The 
man  who  was  in  some  sort  the  founder  of  the 
Empire,  was  also  the  man  who  took  the  first 
step  towards  dividing  tliat  Empire  in  twain. 
The  burthen  of  ruling  the  world  was  too 
heavy  for  a  single  pair  of  shoulders,  and 
Diocletian  chose  himself  a  colleague  to  re- 
lieve  him  of  part  of  the  weary  task.  Another 
soldier  from  the  Illyrian  land  was  called  to  be 
his  fellow-worker.  The  Imperial  brethren 
of  this  new  order  of  things,  Diocletian  and 
Maximian,  were,  as  the  voice  of  the  Pane- 
gyrist told  them,*  to  be  as  Romulus  and 
Remus,  without  the  jealousy  of  the  royal 
brethren  of  the  old  order  of  things.  From 
a  city  of  Hellenized  Asia  and  a  city  of  Ro- 
manized Gaul,  from  Nikomedeia  and  from 
Milan,  the  brother  A ugusti  were,  like  Roman 
Consuls  or  Spartan  Kings,  to  guard  the 
dominions  wliich  the  gods  had  committed 
to  their  care.  From  the  gods  whom  they 
worshipped  they  took  new  titles.  The  father 
and  founder  of  the  new  system,  the  organ- 
izer, the  ruler,  the  devising  and  ordaining 
spirit  of  the  Empire,  took  his  name  from  the 
Father  of  gods  and  men,  and  Saloiia  might 
rejoice  when  her  Imperial  son  was  honoured, 
not  unfittingly,  with  the  proud  name  of 
Jovius.  The  colleague  whom  lie  had  called 
into  being,  the  stout  soldier,  the  arm  of  the 
Empire  while  Diocletian  was  its  brain,  might 
well  bear  the  name  of  the  most  renowned  of 
deified  heroes,  and  Maximian,  uuder  the 
name  of  Herculius,  was  enthroned  by  the 
side  of  his  Olympian,  or  rather  Capitoline, 
chief. f  Jovius  by  the  shores  of  the  Propon- 
tis,  Herculius  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  could 
better  guard  against  dangers  from  the  east  and 
north  than  if  they  had  dwelled,  like  their  my- 
thical forerunners,  on  the  Palatine  and  the 
Aventine.  The  old  phrase  of  the  *  Gaulish 
tumult  *  had  won  to  itself  a  new  meaning  in 
the  insurrection  of  the  Bagauda?,J  and  the 
Rhine  and  the  forts  beyond  it  were  found 
to  be  a  feeble  defence  against  the  German. 
Maximian  overthrew  both  enemies,  and  came 


*  This  idea  is  drawn  out  at  great  length  by  Ma- 
mertinuB;  ii.  13,  iii.  7.  He  specially  jwinta  out 
*non  fortuita  vobis  est  germanitas  sed  electa.* 

f  So  Mamertinus  (ii.  11\  addresping  Maxi- 
mian, says .  *  Etiam  qu»  aliornm  ductu  gerun- 
tur,  Diocletianus  facit,  tu  tribuis  effectum.'  So 
Aurelius  Victor  (89)  says  of  the  other  Emperors : 
*  Valerium  ut  parentem  sen  Dei  magni  suspS- 
ciebant  modo.'  And  afterward:  *  Valerius 
cuius  nutu  omnia  gerebantur.* 

X  See  Aurelius  Victor,  39.  Giblwn  (ii.  117, 
ch.  xiii.)  aptly  compares  the  Bagaudse  to  the 
Jacquerie  and  the  revolt  of  the  villains  in 
Richard  the  Second's  time. 
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back  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  Panegyrists 
in  their  special  home  by  the  Mosel.*  Yet 
the  long  line  of  threatened  frontier  needed 
nearer  guardians  till.  Jovias  watched  from 
NikomMeia,  while  Galerius  guarded  the  pos- 
sessions of  Rome  on  the  Danube,  or  marched 
forth  at  the  bidding  of  his  father  and  master 
to  win  back  from  the  Persian  the  provinces 
which  Hadrian  had  surrendered  to  the  Par- 
thian. Herculius  meanwhile  watched  from 
Milan,  while  Constantius  kept  his  court  at 
York,  in  the  island  which  he  had  won  back 
from  her  so-called  tyrants.f  Four  men,  all 
sprung  from  the  lands  between  the  Danube 
and  the  Hadriatic,  bore  sway  over  the  Roman 
world,  and  seemed  to  bring  back  the  past  days 
of  Roman  dominion  and  Roman  conquest. 

Illyria  gave  the  world  its  rulers  ;  J  and 
the  chief  of  all,  first  in  rank  and  fame,  the 
guiding  spirit  of  the  councils  and  armies*  of 
his  colleagues  whom  he  had  created,  was  he 
who  had  come  from  the  special  Dalmatian 
laud,  and  who  went  back  to  his  old  home 
when  the  task  of  ruling  the  world  had  be- 
come a  burthen  too  grievous  to  be  home. 

To  that  home  let  us  follow  him,  to  the  *  long 
Salona '  of  Lucan,§  the  city  stretching  so  far 
along  the  shores  of  its  own  inland  sea.  The 
old  Illyrian  fortress,  with  its  Roman  suburb 
greater  than  itself,  with  its  walls,  its  theatre, 
its  amphitheatre,  its  city  of  tombs  without 
the  walls,  all  that  now  lies  in  a  mass  of  shape- 
less ruin,  then  stood  in  all  the  greatness  and 
prosperity  of  the  foremost  city  of  the  Ha- 
driatic coast.  The  rushing  Jader  made  its 
way  into  the  gulf  on  one  side  of  her ;  in 
front  was  the  isle  of  Bua,  guarding  the  en- 
trance of  her  haven,  an  Euboia  yoked  to  the 
mainland  by  the  city  and  bridge  of  Tragy- 
rion.||     Behind   was   the   height  of  Clissa, 

*  Of  Trier,  as  a  special  home  of  the  Pane- 
gyrists, we  spoke  in  our  former  article,  *  Angus- 
ta  Treverorum.' 

f  Carausius,  Allectus,  and  the  rest  were  of 
course  technically  tyrants,  as  Diocletian  might 
have  been  if  he  had  failed ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  Diocletian  and  Maximian  found 
it  convenient  to  accept  Caraunius  as  a  colleague. 

i  Aurelius  Victor  (Caes.  39)  remarks  specially : 
'His  sane  omnibus  Illyricum  patria  fuit,  qui 
quamquam  humanitatis  parum,  ruris  tamen 
ac  militiaa  miseriis  imbuti,  satis  optimi  reipub- 
lic8B  fuere.*  So  Mamertinus,  Pan.  Vet.  ii.  2. 
'  Commemorabo  nimirum  patriae  tuae  in  rempub- 
licam  merita  ?  Quis  enim  dubitat  quin  multis 
jam  sseculis,  ex  quo  vires  illius  ad  Romanum 
nomen  accesserint,  Italia  quidem  sit  gentium 
domina  glorite  vetustate,  sed  Pannonla  virtute  ? ' 

§  Lucan,  iv.  404. 
'  Qua  maris  Hadriaci  longas  ferit  unda  Salona, 
£t  tepidum  in  molles  Zephyros  excurrit  lader.' 

I  The  island  city  of  TraU  figures  as  TpayOpiov 
as  early  as  Poly  bios  (xxxii.  18).  Cionstantine 
Porphyrogennetos  (De  Adm.  Imp.  39,  p.  138) 
gives  a  curious  description  of  it  by  the  name  of 
Terpdyyovgiv, 


guarding  the  mouth  of  the  pass  which  seems 
to  lead  from  the  gentle  shore  of  the  inland 
sea  to  a  wild  and  uuknown  land  beyond  the 
mountains.  At  no  great  distance  from  this 
his  native  city,  but  on  a  spot  which  did  not 
come  within  sight  of  it,  Diocletian  built  the 
house  which,  when  Salona  had  perished, 
was  to  grow  into  a  city  in  its  stead.     A  rug- 

fed  hill,  a  promontory  between  the  gulf  of 
alona  and  the  main  sea,  forms  one  horn  of 
a  smaller  bay  washing  one  shore*  of  a  small 
peninsula.  It  forms  also  a  wall  between 
Diocletian^s  native  city  and  the  spot  which 
he  chose  for  a  dwelling-place.  Fast  by  the 
bay,  with  the  high  mountain  at  its  back, 
with  the  lower  hills  on  each  side  of  him, 
Diocletian  built  his  villa,  his  palace  of  Salona. 
The  prouder  name,  the  name  which  savoured 
of  the  Rome  which  Diocletian  had  forsaken, 
clave  to  the  spot,  and  the  city  which  in  after 
ages  grew  up  within  the  palaiium  of  Dio- 
cletian still  bears  the  name  of  Spalato.*  The 
city  of  Romulus  had  become  the  palace  of 
the  Csesars,  and  the  palace  of  the  abdicated 
Caesar  became  the  city  which  supplanted  his 
birthplace.  The  splendid  remains  of  that 
palace,  the  long  portico  rising  from  the  sea, 
the  golden  gate  and  its  meaner  fellows,  the 
pillared  court,  the  temple,  the  mausoleum, 
so  strangely  changed  into  a  church,  f  and 
grouped  with  it  is  the  noblest  bell-tower  of 
its  own  type,  have  all  been  described  and 
engraved  and  commented  on  over  and 
over  again.  We  speak  of  them  now  simply 
as  part  of  the  work  of  the  great  Dalmatian 
Emperor,  as  the  work  which  he  reared  in  his 
own  land,  and  which,  alone  among  his  works, 
has  survived,  in  a'nearly  perfect  state,  to  tell 
us  how  great  a  revolution  he  wrought  in  the 
domain  of  art,  as  well  as  in  the  domain  of 
polity.  Diocletian  was  a  great  builder  in 
all  parts  of  his  Empire,  and  the  cost  of  his 
buildings  was  set  down  by  his  enemies  among 
the  grievances  of  his  reign.J  Among  other 
places  he  did  not  forget  the  ancient  capital, 
and  the  baths  which  still  bear  his  name  were 


♦  Constantine,  in  the  same  chapter,  describes 
Spalato  as  rd  ^KaTtakatiov  Kaorpov  bnep  naXdrtov 
fiiKpbv  ipfujveveraif  6  paaiXevi  AioK^iiriavcc  tovto 
iKTtaev :  elxe  <5^  airb  ug  idtov  olKOf,  kcu  avTiSfV 
otKodofiifoag  Mo6ev  kqI  7ra?.dTia,  He  adds,  i^  u» 
rd  nXeiova  KareXvO^aav. 

f  There  can,  we  think,  be  little  doubt  that 
the  metropolitan  church  of  Spalato  was  really 
designed  as  a  mausoleum,  and  not,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  the  Temple  of  Jupiter.  C'onstan- 
tine's  account  is  curious,  Iot\  rd  IviaKOKiiov  rov 
K&arpov  KoL  6  vadc  rov  uylov  £k6fivov^  tv  ft  KaTdxeirai 
6  aifT^  uyiog  AofiifoCt  birep  ijv  koit6v  tov  airov 
^aaiKeti^  AtOKXijTiavov.  Either  koit6v  must  mean 
tomb,  or  else  the  word  points  to  some  confused 
tradition  as  to  the  real  object  of  the  building. 

t  This  point  is  strongly  insisted  on  by  the 
author  De  Mort.  Pers.  7. 
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among  the  most  gigantic  works  that  Rome 
lierself  could  show.  Other  buildings  at 
Rome  have  been  more  utterly  swept  away  ; 
few  have  been  more  cruelly  mangled  by  later 
architects.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  Diocletian*s  work  at  Rome  displayed  the 
same  great  advance  in  construction  which 
we  can  still  study  in  its  perfection  in  his 
work  at  Spalato.  What  Diocletian  did  in 
the  way  of  art  is  the  exact  counterpart  of 
what  he  did  in  the  way  of  polity.  In  his 
artistic,  as  in  his  political  creation,  he  cast 
away  disguises  and  proclaimed  realities. 
Hitherto  a  Greek  mask  had  concealed  the 
Roman  body  ;  the  arch,  the  true  feature  of 
Roman  construction,  hid  itself  behind  Geek 
disguises.  In  the  peristyle  of  Spalato  the 
arch  stands  out,  for  the  first  time  among  ex- 
isting buildings,  as  the  main  feature  of  a  great 
artistic  design.  It  has  pressed  the  slender 
shafts  and  gorgeous  capitals  of  Corinth  into 
the  service  of  the  great  constructive  invention 
of  Italian  skill.^  In  the  buildings  of  Dio- 
cletian, as  in  his  political  constitution,  the 
main  feature  of  the  fabric  stood  out  before 
all  men  as  the  work  of  one  who,  whether  as 
builder  or  as  ruler,  felt  that  the  strength- 
within  him  needed  no  disguise,  no  fiction, 
whether  legal  or  artistic. 

Spalato  is  unique  among  cities.  In  some 
sort  indeed  it  may  rank  as  a  member  of  the 
same  Imperial  series  as  Trier  and  Ravenna. 
All  indeed  are  links  in  a  chain  ;  all  are 
among  the  memorials,  Spalato  the  eldest 
among  them,  of  the  days  when  Rome,  in 
her  days  of  seeming  decline,  was  really 
doing  her  work  among  the  nations.  But 
Trier  and  Ravenna  were  Imperial  cities,  seats 
of  government,  homes  of  the  actual  rulers  of 
mankind.  Men  called  the  house  of  Diocle- 
tian a  palace  ;  but  it  was  in  strictness  a  villa, 
a  country  house,  not  the  seat  of  rule,  but  the 
home  of  the  man  who  had  withdrawn  from 
ruling.  Constantine  reigned  at  Trier ;  The- 
odoric  reigned  at  Ravenna  ;  but  Diocletian, 
at  Salon  a,  lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  dignified 

*  it  is  curions  to  read  Gibbon's  oomment 
(chap.  XI ii.  vol.  ii.  176)  on  the  palace  of  Spala- 
to, as  ehown  in  the  splendid  and  accurate  work 
of  Adam.  '  There  is  room  to  suspect  that  the 
elegance  of  his  designs  and  engraving  has  some- 
what flattered  the  objects  which  it  was  their 
purpose  to  represent.  We  are  informed  by  a 
more  recent  and  very  judicious  traveller  that 
the  awful  ruins  of  Spalatro  are  not  less  expres- 
sive of  the  decline  of  the  arts  than  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  time  of  Diocle- 
tian.' For  this  he  refers  to  Fortls,  an  useful 
writer  in  his  way,  but  who  looked  at  the  build- 
ing with  the  eye  of  classical  pedantry,  and  saw 
only  decline  in  the  greatest  advance  that  archi- 
tecture ever  made.  Qibbon  clearly  admired; 
but  he  seems  to  have  thought  that  It  was  the 
wrong  thing  to  admire. 


ease,  and  bade  those  who  would  have  had 
him  go  back  and  reign  again  to  look  at  the 
cabbages  which  he  had  planted  with  his  own 
hands.*  Trier  and  Ravenna  are  the  memo- 
rials of  an  epoch  ;  Spalato  is  the  memorial 
of  a  single  man.  No  Emperor  ever  ruled  the 
world  from  among  the  arches  of  the  great 
peristyle.  If  the  palace  was  ever  the  seat  of 
rule,  it  was  at  most  the  seat  of  local 
rulers  of  Dalmatia  only.  Among  the  stately 
columns  of  its  court,  under  the  cunningly 
wrought  cupola  of  its  mausoleum,  we  think 
of  Jovius,  and  we  think  of  Jovius  alone. 

Yet  in  the  home  of  Diocletian  there  is 
another  thought  which  cannot  fail  to  thrust 
itself  on  the  mind.  The  man  who  gave  a 
new  birth  and  a  new  life  alike  to  the  power 
and  to  the  art  of  Rome  stands  branded  in 
history,  as  history  is  commonly  read,  as  the 
most  cruel  of  all  the  enemies  of  the  faith  of 
Christ.  And,  though  the  fact  is  one  which 
has  been  not  a  little  coloured  by  partizan 
writers,  yet  the  fact  of  Diocletian's  persecu- 
tion is  not  to  be  denied.  Still  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Diocletian  himself  was  not  the 
chief  mover  in  the  matter,  that  the  persecu- 
tion was  primarily  the  work  of  Maximian 
and  Ga.lerius.  It  needed  much  urging  on 
the  part  of  the  subordinate  Emperors  before 
Jovius  himself  consented  even  to  the  first  and 
less  severe  edict,  that  which,  while  treating 
Christianity  as  a  crime  and  laying  its  profes- 
sors under  many  disabilities,  still  touched  no 
man's  life  on  the  score  of  his  faith.f  The 
second  and  harsher  edict,  the  beginning  of 
the  actual  persecution,  was  not  put  forth 
until  Diocletian  had  some  direct  grounds  for 
suspecting  the  Christians  of  distinct  disloy- 
alty to  his  throne.  No  blood  was  shed  by 
his  order,  or  even  with  his  consent,  till  his 
milder  edict  had  been  torn  down  by  a  zeal- 
ous Christian,  and  till  he  was,  truly  or  false- 
ly, made  to  believe  that  the  burning  of  his 
palace  at  Nikom6deia  was  the  work  of 
Christian  hands.|  Then  the  persecution 
raged  indeed,  and  a  prince  whose  rule  had 

*  The  well-known  story  is  told  by  Aurelius 
Victor.  We  have  somewhere  seen  Diocletian, 
by  a  cruel  confusion  with  Domitian,  represent- 
ed as  spending  his  leisure  in  killing  flies. 

t  Even  the  author  De  Mortibus  Pereecutorum 
(11)  is  distinct  on  this  head.  Galerius  works 
on  the mind  of  Diocletian  for  a  whole  winter: 
'Diu  senex  furorl  eius  repugnavit,  ostendens 
quam  perniciosum  esset  inquietari  orbem 
terr»,  fundi  sanguinem  multorum ;  illos  libenter 
mori  solere,  satis  esse,  si  palatinos  tantum  ac 
milites  ab  ea  relig^one  proniberet.  Nee  tamen 
deflectere  potuit  prsecipitis  hominis  insaniam.' 
He  is  only  brought  round  by  a  direct  message 
from  Apollo. 

J  The  story  is  told  by  the  writer  De  Mortibus. 
In  his  account  the  fire  is  got  up  by  Galerius. 
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hitherto  been  marked  by  singular  mildness 
won  for  himself  a  name  of  evil.  Even  one 
of  his  successors  could  forget  the  reverence 
due  to  a  founder,  and  could,  on  the  bare 
mention  of  Diocletian's  native  land,  burst 
forth  into  declamations  against  the  wicked- 
est of  mankind.*  Now  the  persecution  of 
Diocletian  is  remarkable  from  two  points  of 
view.  It  would  have  been  in  no  way  won- 
derful if  Diocletian  had  been  a  persecutor  of 
his  own  free  will.  Both  Christianity  and 
religious  freedom  must  grapple  as  they  can 
with  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  the  bitterest 
persecutors  of  the  Church  were  found,  not 
among  the  worst  Emperors  but  among  the 
best.  It  was  under  Trajan  that  Ignatius  was 
thrown  to  the  wild  beasts ;  it  was  under  Mar- 
cus that  the  martyrs  of  Lyons  suffered  their 
torments  ;  it  was  under  Valerian  the  Roman 
Censor  that  Cyprian  died  by  the  sword  of 
the  headsman.  On  the  other  hand,  under 
princes  like  Commodus  and  Antoninus  Cara- 
calla  the  Church  had  peace,  and  even  some 
measure  of  Imperial  favour.  The  days  of 
persecution  began  when  the  days  of  reform 
began  again ;  Decius  was  a  persecutor  as 
well  as  Diocletian.  The  cause  of  this  seem- 
ingly strange  phenomenon  has  often  been 
pointed  out.  Princes  who  were  bent  on 
restoring  the  old  laws  and  discipline  of 
Rome  could  not  fail  to  be  bent  on  restoring 
her  religibn  also.  The  worship  of  the  gods 
of  .Rome  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  very 
being  of  the  Roman  state,  and  it  was  deemed 
that  he  who  was  false  to  Jupiter  and  Quiri- 
nus  could  not  be  faithful  to  the  prince  who 
was  High  Pontiff  no  less  than  Lnperator.f 
Add  to  this  that  the  peasant-Emperor  from 
Illyricum,  to  whom  all  that  was  Roman  had 
the  charm  of  wonder  and  novelty,  no  doubt 
accepted  the  creed  of  tlie  Empire  with  far 
more  of  living  faith  than  either  the  patricians 
or  the  philosophers  of  Rome  herself.  If 
then   Diocletian   had    from   the   beginning 

♦  Const.  Porph.  De  Them.  ii.  (vol.  iii.  p.  67 
ed.  Bonn.)  y  de  ^62.jLtarid  rtf^  'IraTuaq  horl  x^P<h  H 
ovTrep  k^XdaTTiaev  6  nidvTdiv  uvdpijfnrv  avoaidjTaroc 
Kol  daepioTa  of  paaikevq  ^LOKXrjTiavoQ,  He  is  more 
civil  in  the  work  De  Administrando  Imperio. 

f  Aurelius  Victor  (Caes.  39),  who  does  not  men- 
tion tlie  persecution,  who  indeed  does  not  men- 
tion Christianity  at  all,  unless  it  lurks  under  the 
words, '  suppliciis  flagitiosi  cuj  usque/  says  of 
the  reign  of  Diocletian,  *  veterrimae  religiones 
castissime  curat*.'  The  motives  of  the  perse- 
cution are  clearly  put  forth  in  the  last  edict  of 
Galerius.  He  sought 'juxta  leges  veteres  et 
publicam  disciplinamRomanorum,  cuncta  corri- 
gere,  atque  id  providere,  ut  etiam  Christiani,  qui 
parentum  suorum  reliquerant  sectam,  ad  bonas 
mentcs  rcdirent.'  Presently  he  complains  that 
'  tanta  eosdem  Cliristianos  voluntas  invasisset  et 
tanta  stultitia  occupasset,  ut  non  ilia  veterum 
instituta  sequerentur.'  (De  Mort.  Pers.  34.) 


appeared  as  a  persecutor  like  Decius,  it 
would  have  been  nothing  but  what  one 
would  have  looked  for  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  things.  The  wrath  of  Jovius 
might  have  been  expected  to  light  in  all  its 
fulness  on  the  enemies  of  Jove. 

But  we.  are  met  by  the  fact  that  Jovins 
was  not  a  persecutor  by  his  own  act,  that  he 
was  driven  into  persecution  by  the  goadings 
and  artifices  of  others,  and  that,  in  the  first 
instance,  against  his  own  better  judgement. 
The  inference  seems  hardly  to  be  escaped 
that  the  same  far-seeing  eye  which  could 
pierce  through  so  many  prejudices  and  tra- 
ditional beliefs  could  also  see  the  great  truth 
which  in  after  days  was  grasped  by  Valentin - 
ian  and  Theodoric,  and  a  glimpse  of  which 
had  made  its  way,  in  some  lucid  interval, 
into  the  mind  of  the  frantic  Cains,  The 
saying  of  this  last  prince,  mad  perhaps,  but 
very  far  from  stupid,  that  those  who  did  not 
own  him  as  a  god  were  rather  to  be  called 
unhappy  than  wicked,*  does  indeed  express, 
in  a  ludicrous  shape,  the  same  doctrine  of 
toleration  which  the  great  Goth  or  his  min- 
ister clothed  in  the  guise  of  a  more  decorous 
formula.f  We  are  strongly  tempted  t<> 
think  that  Diocletian,  left  to  himself,  fully 
understood  the  vanity  of  religious  persecu- 
tion, directly  as  religious  persecution.  We 
may  believe  that  he  would  have  left  Jove  to 
defend  his  own  honour,  had  he  not  been 
made  to  believe,  with  at  least  some  show 
of  probability,  that  those  who  dishonoured 
Jove  were  conspiring  against  the  life  and 
throne  of  Jovius.  Diocletian  might  have 
despised  personal  danger  no  less  than  the 
Dictator  Caesar ;  but  the  man  who  had  orga- 
nized the  Imperial  system  anew  could  not 
brook  aught  that  struck  at  the  power  or 
dignity  of  the  Imperial  throne.  What  Ga- 
lerius urged  in  fanaticism  Diocletian  at  first 
withstood  through  policy,  and  afterwards 
accepted  through  policy.  Diocletian's  per- 
secutions of  Christians  had  in  truth  not  a 
little  in  common  with  our  own  Elizabeth's 
persecutions  of  Papists.  To  Roman  Cath- 
olic doctrine  and  ceremony  Elizabeth  seems 
to  have  had  no  theological  objection  whatever ; 
\yor  does  she  seem  to  have  been  at  any  time 
inclined  to  religious  persecution  as  such. 
But  the  Papist  often  was,  and  might  always 
be  said  to  be,  a  conspirator  against  the 
Queen  and  her  kingdom.  She  had  heard 
ma^s  without  scruple  at  two  periods  of  her 
life,  and  she  would  most  likely  have  )iad  no 
kind  of  scruple  against  hearing  it  again. 
But  when  the  mass  had  become  the  badge 

*  The  story  is  told  in  Merivale,  v.  411. 
f  See  our  former  article  on  the  Goths  at  Ra- 
venna. 
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of  Popcr}',  and  Popery  bad  become  tbe 
badge  of  disaffection,  then  tbe  religious  act 
was  itself  made  a  crime,  a  crime  wbicb 
brougbt  on  tbe  criminal,  not  tbe  penalties  of 
tbe  spiritual  guilt  of  bercsy,  but  tbose  of  tbe 
temporal  guilt  of  treason. 

Sucb  a  persecutor  tbcn  was  Diocle- 
tian, a  persecutor  not  from  fanaticism 
but  from  policy,  a  persecutor  wbo  would 
not  bave  interfered  witb  Cbristian  doctrine 
and  Cbristian  worsbip,  if  be  bad  not  been 
made  to  believe  tbat  tbe  organization  and 
the  objects  of  tbe  Cbristian  society  were 
inconsistent  witb  tbe  safety  of  his  Empire. 
And,  at  least  while  sojourning,  whether  in 
the  flesh  or  in  tbe  spirit,  on  Dalmatian 
ground,  we  may  be  allowed  to  think  that 
somewhat  bard  measure  has  commonly  been 
dealt  out  to  tbe  mighty  one  of  Salona.  God 
forbid  tbat  we  should  defend  or  palliate 
persecution  in  any  man  or  in  auy  age.  But 
let  even  justice  be  done.  Trajan  was  in 
some  measure  a  pen^ecutor ;  Marcus  was  so 
in  a  far  greater  measure.  Yet  Cbristian 
writers  do  not  let  tbe  fact  of  their  persecu- 
tions interfere  witb  a  general  admiration  for 
the  character  of  Trajan,  witb  a  more  than 
general  admiration  for  the  character  of 
Marcus.  Surely  any  excuse  that  can  be 
found  for  tbe  mild  philosopher,  in  whom 
we  might  bave  looked  for  some  fellow-feel- 
ing for  a  moral  system  so  nearly  akin  to  bis 
own,  applies  with  tenfold  force  to  tbe  peas- 
ant-soldier wbo  bad  risen  to  the  throne  by 
tbe  sheer  force  of  bis  personal  greatness. 
If,  in  tbe  case  of  Trajan  and  Maixsus,  merit 
of  other  kinds  is  allowed  to  be  set  in  the 
scale  against  tbe  guilt  of  persecution,  we 
may  fairly  ask,  at  least  while  we  stand  on 
his  own  ground,  tbat  the  same  judgment  of 
charity  may  be  extended  to  Diocletian  also. 

Thus  much,  and  no  more,  may  we  venture 
to  plead  in  mitigation  of  the  dark  stain  which 
rests  on  the  fame  of  tbe  man  who  withdrew 
from  the  nile  of  the  Empire  to  which  he 
bad  given  a  fresh  life  to  seek  for  rest  in  bis 
chosen  home  by  the  Dalmatian  shore.  And 
withal  the  triumphant  faith  might  boast 
tbat,  even  in  his  lifetime,  the  work  of  Dio- 
cletian was  undone.  The  counsel  of  Jovius, 
the  arm  of  Ilerculius,  could  not  avail  to  root 
up  the  creed  which  was  before  long  to  be 
pre-eminently  the  creed  of  their  own  Em- 
pire. Diocletian,  like  Julian,  might  bave 
said  witb  bis  dying  breath,  *  Galileean,  Thou 
hast  conquered.'  For  ten  years  the  Sulla  of 
tbe  Church  had  witlidrawn  from  persecuting 
and  from  ruling.  For  ten  years  be  bad 
paced  that  stately  gallery  which  looked 
forth  on  tbe  sea,  the  bills,  tbe  islands,  wbicb 
had  been  familiar  to  tbe  eye«  of  bis  child- 


hood. For  ten  years  be  bad  gazed  on  tbe 
matchless  peristyle  of  bis  own  rearing ;  bo 
bad  prayed  to  the  gods  of  Rome  in  the  tem- 
ple on  his  left  hand;  be  bad  looked — witb 
what  faith  or  hope  we  cannot  guess* — on 
the  cupola  on  tbe  right,  girt  witb  curround- 
ing  columns,  where  his  own  ashes  were  to 
rest.  In  the  course  of  those  ten  years 
another  Emperor,  sprung,  if  not  from  bis 
own  Dalmatia,  at  least  from  Illyria  in  tbe 
wider  sense,  bad  arisen  at  once  to  finish  and 
to  undo  bis  work.  Constantine  bad  come 
to  cement  yet  more  firmly  bis  fabric  of 
despotic  rule ;  but  be  bad  come  also  to  take 
the  faith  which  Diocletian  persecuted  into 
close  partnership  witb  the  polity  which 
Diocletian  founded.  Uo  bad  come  to  take 
his  great  artistic  invention  as  the  model  of 
new  temples  of  tbat  bated  faith,  to  supply 
the  place  of  its  earlier  temples  which  Dio- 
cletian bad  swept  from  off  tbe  earth.  In 
tbose  ten  years  Constantius  bad  reigned  in 
our  own  island,  and  Constantine  b^  gone 
forth  from  York  to  Trier,  and  from  Trier  to 
Rome.  The  persecutor  Maxcntius  bad 
fallen  by  tbe  Milvian  bridge,  and  his  mighty 
basilica  by  the  Sacred  Way  bad  learned  to 
bear  tbe  name  of  bis  conqueror.f  The 
persecutor  Galerius,  he  wbo  had  goaded  the 
unwilling  Diocletian  to  deeds  of  l)lood,  bad 
confessed  bis  error,  and  bad  joined  with 
Constantine  in  proclaiming  toleration  tor  the 
Christian  faith,  in  asking  Christian  prayers 
for  the  safety  of  the  Empire. J  All  this 
Diocletian  lived  to  hear  of  ;  he  lived  too  to 
see  his  order  of  succession  set  aside  ;  be  lived 
to  see  bis  images  overthrown  :  §  according  to 
some  accounts,  he  lived  to  receive  yet  deep- 
er wounds  ill  bis  dearest  relations.  It  is 
certain  that  tbe  daughter  of  the  abdicated 
Emperor,  herself  tbe  wife  of  bis  successor, 
that  Valeria  in  whoscj  honour  a  province 
bad  been  named, ||  was  persecuted  and  put 
to  death  by  the  successive  malice  of  Maxi- 
min  and  of  Licinius.  Certain  it  is  tbat  the 
man  to  whom  so  many  princes  owed  their 
greatness  lived  to  be  treated  with  scorn  by 

*  Sulla  in  his  retirement  looked  forward  to  a 
paradise,  and  that  not  a  sensual  one  ;  how  much 
more  mi^ht  Diocletian. 

t  Anreliufl  Victor,  C«8.  40.  '  Cnncta  opera  quie 
magnifice  construxerat  [MaxentiuB],urbiB  fanum 
atque  baailicam,  Flavii  meritis  patres  sacrayere. 

I  De  Mort.  Pen.  84.  '  Juxta  banc  indulgen- 
tiam  nostram  debebunt  Deum  saum  orare  pro 
salute  nostra,  et  reipnblicse  ac  sua.' 

§  De  Mort.  Pers.  42.  Constantine  destroyed 
the  pictures  and  images  of  Maximian.  '  Et  quia 
senes  ambo  simul  pterumque  picti  erant,  et  im- 
agfines  simul  deponebantur  amborum.' 

I  Aurelios  Victor,  Ctes.  40.      'Cujus  rratia 

grovinciam  uxoris  nomine  Valeriam  appelTavit. ' 
he  was  married  to  Galerius,  and  the  province 
called  after  her  was  part  of  Pannonia. 
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men  who  owed  all  their  power  to  him,  and 
to  ask  in  vain  for  a  milder  treatment  of  his 
own  guiltless  child.  But  there  seems  no 
need  to  add  the  tragedy  of  his  wife  to  the 
tragedy  of  his  daughter,  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  last  act  of  the  drama  was  delayed 
till  after  Diocletian's  own  death.*  The 
manner  of  his  death  is  uncertfun  ;  but  there 
is  at  least  no  need  to  believe  that  the  halls 
of  Spalato  beheld  the  end  of  their  founder 
by  his  own  hand.f  As  far  as  we  can  see, 
the  first  rites  of  mourning  within  the  mauso- 
leum of  Jovius  must  have  teen  the  rites 
which  were  paid  to  ^the  memory  of  Jovius 
himself.  And,  when  he  had  passed  from 
earth,  the  highest  honours  of  his  own  creed 
sUll  followed  him.  Never  before,  so  the 
men  of  his  time  remarked,  had  a  private 
man — and  Diocletian  at  Spalato  had  again 
become  a  private  man — been  enrolled  among 
the  number  of  the  gods.t 

The  Empire  to  which  Diocletian  had  given 
a  new  life  passed  to  Constantine  and  his 
house.  The  last  persecution  and  the  peace 
of  the  Church  came  alike  from  Illyrian  hands. 
And,  unlike  as  was  the  work  of  the  two  on 
earth,  the  complying  polytheism  of  Rome 
placed  Constantine  no  less  than  Diocletian 
among  the  objects  of  its  worship.  The  elder 
Constantius,  before  he  reached  Imperial 
rank,  had  practised  the  art  of  government  in 
the  Dalmatian  province,  and  the  name  of  his 
son  Dalmatius  would  seem  to  mark  an  abid- 
ing love  for  his  former  dwe11ing-plac.e.     And 

•  There  seems  no  reason  to  douht  the  story- 
told  hy  the  writer  De  Mortibus,  39,  40,  41,  60,  51, 
how  Valeria,  the  daughter  of  Diocletian  and 
widow  of  Galerius,  on  ref  usins;  to  marry  Maxi- 
min,  was  persecuted  by  him  and  banished  to  the 
deserts  of  Syria,  that  Diocletian's  intercession 
for  her  was  fruitless,  and  that  she  was  at  last 
put  to  death  by  Licinius,  which  must  have  been 
after  Diocletian's  death.  But  we  see  no  reason 
to  think  that  her  mother,  Prisca,  the  wife  of 
Diocletian,  was  involved  in  the  same  fate.  The 
writer  indeed  says  in  chap.  51,  'Comprehensa 
cum  matre  poenas  dcdit.'  But  this  is  surely  ex- 
plained hj  the  words  in  chap.  40 : '  Erat  Claris- 
sima  femma  ....  hanc  Valeria,  tanquam  ma- 
trem  alteram  diligebat,  cujus  consilio  necatam 
sibi  suspicatur  [Maximinus].'  It  is  this  adopted 
mother  who  was  the  partner  of  her  sufferings ; 
the  wife  of  Diocletian,  if  she  was  alive,  would 
surely  have  been  safe  at  Spalato. 

f  According  to  the  Epitome,  39, '  Morte  con- 
sumtus  est  ut  satis  patuit,  per  formidinem  vol- 
untaria.'  So  Eutropius.  Tne  author  De  Mort- 
ibus makes  him  die  for  grief  at  the  destruction 
of  his  statues :  but  stories  of  death  by  poison  are 
always  doubtful. 

X  Tliis  is  the  remark  of  Eutropius,  Hist.  Mis- 
cell.  X.  (Muratori,  i.  70.)  'Contigit  igitur  ei, 
quod  nulli  post  natos  homines,  ut  cum  privatus 
obiisset,  inter  divos  tamen  referretur.'  He  had 
just  before  said, '  Diocletianus  privatus  in  villa 
quiB  baud  procula  Salonis  est  pr»claro  otio 
senuit.' 


now,  in  the  bands  of  Constantine  himself, 
the  arts  which  Diocletian  had  planted  by  the 
Dalmatian  shore  were  to  make  the  artistic 
conquest  of  Rome  imd  of  the  world.  The 
palace  of  Spalato  was  no  longer  the  dwelling- 
place  of  even  an  uncrowned  Augustus ;  but 
the  forms  of  its  peristyle,  the  columns  of 
Greece  taught  to  support  the  arches  of 
Rome,  were  now  reproduced,  as  trophies 
wrested  from  a  fallen  faith,  on  the  Ccelian 
hill,  on  the  site  of  the  gardens  of  Nero,  and 
beyond  the  walls  of  Aurelian.  The  forms 
of  Diocletian's  palace  were  now  used  to  show 
how  vain  was  Diocletian's  boast  that  he  had 
swept  away  the  faith  of  Christ  from  among 
men.  The  peristyle  of  Jovius  is  the  imme- 
diate artistic  parent  of  the  churches  of  St. 
John  Lateran  and  of  St  Paul  without  the 
Walls.^  As  we  stand  among  the  columns 
of  Spalato,  the  likeness  to  a  Christian  basi- 
lica is  so  strongly  forced  upon  the  mind,  that 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  they  always  were  as 
they  still  are,  pent  in  by  no  wall,  covered  by 
no  roof.  Both  the  two  great  forms  of  Chris- 
tian architecture  are  alike  trophies  won  from 
the  enemy.  Wherever  we  see  the  round 
arch,  from  Rome  to  Kirkwall,  we  see  tbc 
spoils  of  the  court  of  Jovius.  Wherever  wc 
see  the  pointed  arch,  be  it  at  Palermo  or  at 
Westminster,  we  see  in  the  same  sort  the 
artistic  creation  of  the  Saracen,  barren  on  its 
own  soil,  but  taught  to  bear  the  loveliest  of 
fruit  on  Christian  ground. 

But  the  part  of  lUyria,  of  Dalmatia,  of 
Salona,  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  world, 
was  not  yet  over.  The  hoase  of  Constantine 
passed  away ;  but  another  Illyrian  house — 
for  Valentinian  Was  of  Pannonia — stood 
ready  to  step  into  its  place.  It  was  again 
from  the  lands  between  the  Hadriatic  and 
the  Danube  that  the  champion  came  who 
was  once  more  to  check  the  German  from 
his  palace  at  Trier,  and  to  carry  the  Roman 
dominion  within  our  owd  island  further  than 
Agricola  himself  had  carried  it.  And  if 
Valentinian  himself,  in  liis  equal  dealing  be- 
tween Christian  and  Pagan,  between  Catholic 
and  Arian,  might  seem  a  forerunner  of 
Theodoric  and  Akbar,  his  son  was  to  serve 
the  new  faith  much  where  Constantine  bad 
served  it  but  a  little.  Gratian  refused  to  be 
Pontifex  Maximns — some  said  that,  in  that 
case,  Maximns  might  be  Pontifex ;  he  took 
away  the  altar  of  Victoiy  from  the  Roman 
senate-hoQse,  and  some  said  that  in  her  wrath 
she  forsook  the  Roman  eagles.     The  house 

*  In  both  these  churches  the  columns  support 
arches  throughout.  In  the  old  Saint  Peter's  the 
main  range  of  columns  supported  an  entablature, 
as  in  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  but  the  smaller 
ranges  supported  arches. 
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of  Yalentinian  was  meiycdy  by  female  sac- 
ceasioQ,  in  the  house  of  Theodosins ;  but  now 
an  Imperial  marriage  brought  back  the  crown 
once  more  to  an  llljriaa  bom.  The  name 
of  Placidia  carries  us  back  to  Ravenna ;  but 
her  second  husband,  Constantius,  the  suc- 
cessor of  lier  nobler  Goth,  came  from  the 
same  land,  and  had  risen  to  honour  by  the 
same  paths  as  Claudius  and  Aurelian.*  But 
before  Ulyricum  had  thus  given  Rome  a  third 
CoDstantius,  more  akin  to  the  first  than  to 
the  second,  she  had  already  begun  to  show 
her  character  as  a  border-land  between  the 
two  great  divisions  of  the  Empire.  In  the 
partition  of  the  provinces  between  the  sons  of 
Theodosius,  Ulyricum  in  the  wider  sense  was 
divided  between  the  two,  and  the  exact  ex- 
tent of  the  borders  of  each  became  a  subject 
of  dispute,  if  not  between  the  two  puppet 
Emperors  themselves,  yet  at  least  between 
their  ministers.  And  the  land  showed  its  bor^ 
der  character  in  another  way.  It  was  the 
marching  ground  of  Alaric,  as  he  passed  to 
and  fro  between  the  great  cities  of  the  elder 
world  in  those  inroads  when  men  deemed  that 
Athdnd  and  Achi liens  scared  him  from  the 
walls  of  Athens,!  but  when  neither  god  nor 
hero  nor  Qhristian  saint  could  scare  him  from 
the  walls  of  Rome.  Before  long,  a  glimpse 
of  independent  being  was  given  to  the  Dal- 
matian land.  Instead  of  giving  Caesars  to 
Rome  and  Ravenna,  she  was  for  a  moment 
ruled,  if  not  by  her  own  Csesar,  at  least  by 
her  own  Patrician  on  her  own  soil. 

The  dynasty  of  Valentinian,  as  continued 
by  Theodosius,  the  dynasty  of  Theodosius 
as  continued  by  the  later  Constantius,  had 
not  died  out  before  Dalmatia,  as  a  land,  held 
for  a  time  a  more  important  place  than  she 
had  ever  held  since  the  Roman  conquest. 
Marcellian,  Patrician  of  the  West,  flits  like 
a  shadow  across  the  confused  history  of  the 
fifth  century.  He  appears  as  the  ally  of 
either  Empire,  as  the  friend  of  Aetius  and 
Majorian,  as  the  foe  of  the  Vandal  at  Cartb- 
age,  as  the  victim  of  allies  whom  his  dis- 
cerning enemy  affirmed  to  have,  in  slaying 
him,  used  their  left  hand  to  cut  off  their 
right.  But  he  concerns  us  as  the  lord  of 
l>ftlmat]a,  who  in  the  land  of  Diocletian,  most 
likely  in  the  liouse  of  Diocletian,  brouffht 
back  again  the  worship  which  Diocletian 
had  lived  to  see,  not  indeed  proscribed,  but 
bronght  down  from  its  exclusive  place  of 
power.  Marcellian,  says  one  of  tno  frag- 
ments from   which  his  history    has  to  be 


*  So  says  Olympioddros  (p.  467,  ed.  Bonn). 
'lAXvpc^  Ijv  rb  yevoft  aird  fiataou  nSXeu^  t^  Awciac  ; 
that  is,  Anrelians  Dada,  soath  of  the  Danube. 

f  See  the  well-known  story  in  2^imo6,  v.  6. 


patched  up,  was  in  faith  a  Greek.*  Now 
that  the  Greek,  like  all  other  subjects  of  the 
Empire,  knew  no  national  name  but  Roman, 
the  name  of  Hellun  was  used  only  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  are  familiar  with  it  in  the 
New  Testament,  to  mark  a  votary  of  the 
falling  heathen  creed.  It  is  said  that,  before 
his  day,  the  palace  of  Jovius,  with  no  Au- 
gustus to  dwell  within  its  gales,  had  already 
been  put  to  meaner  uses.  As  the  entry  in  • 
the  Notitia  imperii  is  commonly  understood,! 
it  had  become  a  manufactory  of  female 
weavers;  but  we  can  hardly  conceive  a 
prince  who  ruled  over  Dalmatia  fixing  his 
throne  anywhere  else  but  in  the  house  of 
Diocletian.  And  Dalmatia  was  yet  to  give 
one  more  Emperor  to  Ravenna.  When  Mar- 
cellian died,  his  nephew  Nepos  still  kept  his 
hold  on  his  Dalmatian  lordship.  From  Dal- 
matia he  crossed,  by  the  authority  of  Zeno, 
to  supplant  Glycerins  on  the  Western  throne, 
and  to  cause  his  deposed  competitor  to  ex- 
change the  Imperial  throne  of  Ravenna  for 
the  episcopal  chair  of  his  own  Sal  on  a. 
Among  the  ruins  of  that  city  we  still  trace 
the  ground -plan  of  a  basilica  and  a  bap- 
tistery, the  see  of  the  second  ex-Eraperor 
whom  Salona  received  after  a  voluntary  or 
constrained  abdication.  Strancre  indeed  is 
the  contrast  between  Diocletian  withdrawing 
of  his  own  will,  and  Glycerins  withdrawing 
at  the  bidding  of  his  conqueror.  Stranger 
still  is  the  difference  between  the  Church 
trembling  under  the  edicts  of  Diocletian, 
and  the  Church  whose  great  offices  had  risen 
to  such.a  height  of  wealth  and  secular  power 
that  a  bishoprick  might  be  used  to  break  the 
fall  of  a  deposed  Emperor.  But  the  Italian 
reign  of  the  last  Dalmatian  Emperor  was  short 
and  stormy.  When  Orestes  marched  against 
Ravenna,  Nepos  again  sought  shelter  in  his 
own  land,  and  then  died,  by  the  intrigues, 
so  men  said,  of  the  fallen  competitor  whom 
he  so  had  strangely  turned  into  his  neigh- 
bour and  spiritual  pastor.|  But  this  was  not 
till  the  first  Empire  of  the  West  had  passed 
away.  Nepos,  in  his  Dalmatian  home,  lived 
to  see  the  Patrician  Odoacer  dwelling  in  the 

♦  The  story  of  Marcellianus  or  Marcellinus 
comes  from  the  frac^ents  of  Priscus,  156,  157, 
218.  Prokopios,  Bell.  Vand.  i.  6.  Damascius  ap. 
Photius,  842,  ed.  Bekker.  It  is  from  this  last 
writer  that  we  get  the  proverbial  saying,  which 
is  also  applied  to  the  death  of  AStius,  and  the 
singular  description  of  Marcellian  as  ^a^fiaruv 
iv  X^^C  ttifTodeanoToc  ^ytfidv,  "EAAjtv  t^  Sniav. 

f  'Procurator  GynsDcii  Joviensis  Dalmatian 
Aspalato,'  is  the  entry  in  the  Notitia  Oocid. 
chap.  X.  p.  48. 

X  So  says  the  fragment  of  Malchos  in  Phdtios, 
p.  5.  The  whole  ston'  examined  in  the  articles 
Qlycerius  and  Nepos  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biog- 
raphy. 
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palace  of  Ravenna,  m  name  the  lieutenant  of 
the  single  Emperor  at  the  New  Rome,  in 
truth  the  first  of  the  Teutonic  lords  of  Italy. 

Of  the  end  of  this  separate  Dalmatian 
principality  of  Marcellian  and  Nepos  we 
have  ro  record.  But  the  border-land  of 
Eastern  and  Western  Europe  soon  again 
plays  its  part  in  the  great  strife  by  which 
•  Italy  and  Rome  were  won  back  to  their 
allegiance  to  the  translated  Roman  dominion. 
Dalmatia  passed  under  the  rule  of  Theodoric, 
and,  when  ho  was  gone  and  the  Gothic 
kingdom  had  lost  its  strength,  it  was  the 
first  part  of  his  dominions  to  come  again 
under  the  Imperial  power.  The  capture  of 
Salona  by  Mundus  was  the  first  success,  its 
loss  was  the  first  failure,  of  the  Imperial 
arms  in  the  great  strife  between  Goth  and 
Roman.*  Won  back  again  to  the  Empire, 
the  city  played  its  part  as  the  great  haven  of 
the  Hadriatic  through  the  whole  of  the 
Gothic  war.  It  was  from  Salona  that 
Narses  set  forth  on  that  last  expedition 
which  was  to  bring  that  last  long  struggle 
to  its  end.f  Taken  and  retaken,  half  ruined 
and  restored,  Salona  still  kept  its  place 
among  the  great  cities  of  the  earth,  and  men 
in  after  times  believed  that  the  circuit  of  its 
walls  had  once  taken  in  a  space  equal  to  one 
half  of  the  extent  of  New  Rome.J  The 
sixth  century  in  truth  'seems  to  have  been  a 
time  of  special  prosperity  for  the  cities  of 
the  Eastern  Hadriatic  shore.  Bnt  it  was  the 
last  bright  day  before  the  final  storm  fell 
upon  them.  The  revolution  was  at  hand 
which  was  wholly  to  change  the  face  of  the 
world  south  of  the  Danube,  and  to  give 
those  lands  settlers  who  have  formed  the 
main  part  of  their  inhabitants  down  to  our 
own  day.  In  the  sixth  century  the  Slaves 
beoran  those  incursions  into  the  lands  east  of 
the  Hadriatic,  which  were  carried  far  to  the 
south  of  the  Dalmatian  border,  which  for 
awhile  caused  Peloponnosos  itself  to  be 
spoken  of  as  a  Slavonic  land.§  While  the 
armies  of  Justinian  were  going  forth  to  win 
back  provinces  in  Africa,  and  Spain,  and  Italy, 
the  Slavonic  invaders  were  traversing  the 
Eastern  peninsula  at. their  will,  and  carrying 
the  fear  of  their  presence  to  the  gates  of 
Constantinople.il  In  the  next  century  the 
policy  of  Heraclius  gave  them  a  permanent 
settlement  in   the   lands   where    they   still 


♦  Prokopios,  Bell.  Qoth.  i.  5. 

t  Ibid.  iv.  26. 

X  Const.  Porph.  De  Adm.  Imp.  29,  pp.  126,141. 

§  Const.  Porph.  De  Them.  ii.  6,  Mya^odij 
nuaa  ^  X^P^  *^  yeyove  /?ap/3ap«f.  Cf.  De  Adm. 
Imp.  49,  50. 

I  See,  among  other  places,  Prokopios,  Bell. 
Goth.  iii.  29,  38.  J 


dwell  ;*  and  from  that  day  the  Dalmatian 
cities  have  been  what  they  still  are,  outposts 
of  Roman  Europe,  fringing  the  coast  of  a 
Slavonic  land.  But  with  the  Slave  came 
the  more  terrible  Avar,  and  the  seventh  cen- 
tury beheld  the  fall  of  two  of  the  ancient 
cities,  the  rise  of  two  of  the  modern  cities, 
which  stand  foremost  in  the  history  of  the 
Hadriatic  coast.  Jadcra,  Diadora,  Zara — 
such  are  the  various  forms  of  the  name — 
lived  through  the  storm.  But  long  Salona 
became  a  forsaken  ruin,  and  the  old  Hellenic 
Epidauros  was  more  utterly  swept  away 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  For  the  home- 
less refugees  of  Salona  a  shelter  stood  ready 
hard  by  their  own  gates.  They  had  but  to 
cross  the  gentle  hill  which  forms  the  isthmus 
of  what  we  may  call  the  Jovian  peninsula, 
and  the  house  of  Jovius  stood  ready  with  its 
walls  and  gates,  at  once  to  take  the  place  of 
the  fallen  city.f  As  Salona  fell,  Spalato 
arose ;  the  palace  gave  its  name  to  the  city, 
and  itself  became  the  city,  as  it  still  remains, 
within  the  almost  untouched  square  of  Dio- 
cletian's walls,  the.  largest  and  most  thickly 
inhabited  part  of  the  modern  town.  The 
peristyle  of  Diocletian  became  the  piazza  of 
the  new  city:  his  mausoleum  became  the 
metropolitan  church  of  the  new  arch- bishop- 
ric. And  between  the  two  buildings,  a 
thousand  years  after  the  days  of  Diocletian, 
arose  the  great  bell-tower  which  first  strikes 
the  eye  as  the  voyager  draws  near  to  the  bay 
of  Spalato.  Separated  as  it  is  by  so  many 
ages  from  the  works  of  the  first  /ounder,  it 
still  shows,  in  artistic  forms  which  so 
strangely  harmonise  w^ith  the  buildings  on 
either  side  of  it,  how  deep  and  lasting  was 
the  impress  which  the  genius  of  that  founder 
stamped  on  all  later  works  of  the  building 
art 

For  the  fugitives  of  the  fallen  Epidauros 
no  such  shelter  stood  ready.  They  had  to 
seek  a  home  for  themselves,  and  to  call  into 
being  a  wholly  new  dwelling-place  of  man. 
Raousion,  Ragusa,  the  city  on  the  rocks,  tiie 
city  of  argosies,  now  rose  into  being  ;  and,  by 
a  strange  turning  about  of  names,  a  faint 
memory  of  Epidauros  is  kept  up  under  the 
name  of  Old  liagusa*  The  history  of 
Roman  Dalmatia  may  now  come  to  ao  end. 
The  maritime  cities. atiil  clave  to  their  old 
allegiance  to  the  Empire,  but  they  clave  to 
it  only  as  Venice  did  on  the  opposite  coast, 
as  Naples  did  on  the  further  sea.  The  land 
was  now  Slavonic;  the  old  Illyrian  was 
driven  southward  to  press  upon  Epeiros  and 

upon  Attica ;  the  Roman  survived  only  in 

'  '  -  -        — 

♦Const.  Porph.  DeA^m.  Imp.  29, pp.  128,129. 
The  Imperial  geographer's  etymology  is  of  tiie 
very  strangest. 

t  Ibid.  p.  141. 
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the  scattered  oatposts  of  the  maritime  cities. 
It  is  not  the  Dalmatia  of  Diocletian  or  Mar- 
cellian  of  which  the  Imperial  geographer 
gives  us  the  most  minute  of  his  topographi- 
cal pictures.  The  Dalmatia  of  Constantine 
PorphyrogennStos  is  the  Dalmatia  which  has 
gone  on  ever  since.  Bis  description  opens 
many  passages  of  varied  and  stirring,  if 
somewhat  puzzling  history,  in  which  Slavo- 
nic, Hungarian,  Venetian,  and  Turkish  rulers 
dispute  the  possession  of  the  border-land  of 
East  and  West.  On  that  history,  so  deeply 
connected  with  the  events  of  our  own  day, 
we  cannot  now  enter.  Our  subject  is  the 
Dalmatia  of  the  Emperors,  and  the  Dalmatia 
of  the  Emperors  in  truth  comes  to  an  end 
with  the  fall  of  Epidauros  and  Salona. 

E.  A.  F. 
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Art.  II. — The   Unseen   Universe, 

The  Unseen  Universe;  or^  Physical  Specvla- 
tions  on  a  Future  State,  Second  edition. 
Macmillan  and  Co. 

Amongst  books  which  have  recently  made 
a  sensation  in  the  literary  world  (and  of  late 
there  has  been  a  not  inconsiderable  number), 
perhaps  not  one  is  more  remarkable  than 
that  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  A  true  product  of  the  age,  in 
dealing  with  the  relations  of  Science  and 
Religion,  free  from  conventionalism,  and 
noticeable  for  the  boldness  and  originality 
of  its  views,  it  seems  to  point  out  the  direc- 
tion in  which  we  must  look  for  ihc  sweeping 
away  of  present  artificial  barriers  between 
Science  and  Religion.  If  its  conclusions  be 
accepted,  thp  horizon  of  scientific  inquiry 
will  be  extended,  and  Christ  and  the  future 
life  will  be  brought  into  more  intimate  and 
vivid  connection  with  the  visible  material 
universe.  Hitherto  the  theological  world 
has  regarded  Christ  only  in  His  relations  to 
the  moral  and  spiritual  needs  of  mankind, 
but  the  authors  of  the  *  Unseen  Universe ' 
find  a  need  for  Him  also  in  the  general 
economy  of  the  universe,  and  strive  to  prove 
thdr  point,  not  without  some  plausibility, 
even  from  the  Scriptures  themselves. 

Their  chief  aim,  they  tell  us,  is  *  to  endeav- 
our to  show  that  the  presumed  incompatibility 
of  Science  and  Religion  does  not  exist ;  to 
show,  in  fact,  that  immortality  is  strictly  in 
accoxtlance  with  the  principle  of  continuity 
(rightly  viewed) ;  to  address  themselves  to 
those  who  see  strong  grounds  for  believing 
in  the  immortality  of  man  and  the  exist- 
ence of  an  invisible  world,  but  who  at  the 
same  time  are  forced  to  acknowledge  the 
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strength  of  the  objections  urged  against 
these  doctrines  by  certain  men  of  science.* 
But  at  the  same  time,  they  seem  to  have 
gone  beyond  this,  and  to  have  attempted 
some  sketch  of  what  as  a  whole  the  universe 
may  be,  or  rather  perhaps  some  sketch  of 
things  and  processes  that  may  occur  therein. 
Whether  they  have  succeeded  in  their  design, 
and  with  what  measure  of  success,  it  will  be 
the  endeavour  of  the  following  pages  to 
examine.  In  doing  this,  however,  we  shall 
not  confine  ourselves  to  the  exact  arrange- 
ment of  their  argument,  nor  shall  we  have 
space  to  notice  all  the  collateral  points  of 
interest. 

At  starting,  the  authors  assume  the  exi?t- 
eoce  of  a  Deity,  who  is  the  Creator  of  all 
ihinffs  ;  also  that  *  tho  laws  of  the  nnivei-se 
are  those  laws  according  to  which  the  beingsin 
the  universe  are  conditioned  by  the  Governor 
thereof,  as  regards  time,  place,  and  sensation.' 
These  are  assumptions  which  tho  class  of 
readers  addressed  would  certainly  allow ; 
yet  it  seems  to  ug  that  by  adopting  them  the 
authors  at  the  very  outset  of  their  inquiry 
have  contravened  their  proposed  method  of 
proceeding,  viz.,  to  argue  from  purely  physi- 
cal data ;  and  this  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted  in  that,  without  greatly  enlarging 
their  plan,  they  might  have  given  physical 
reasons  for  the  existence  of  a  Creator ; 
indeed  they  do  try  to  strengthen  their  posi- 
tion by  quoting  Herbert  Spencer.  We 
should  not,  however,  have  touched  upon 
this  here,  were  it  not  for  the  use  made  of  it 
in  the  argument  In  approaching  the  con- 
sideration of  the  universe  from  the  scientific 
side,  we  must  take  ttie  laws  thereof — well 
defined  as  in  this  work  we  find  them — and 
argue  backwards  as  far  as  we  can  to  the 
First  Cause ;  but  by  no  means  may  we  use 
teleological  arguments,  such  as  our  authors 
employ  when  they  afiSrm  what  the  intention 
of  the  Creator  was.  We  cannot  conceive  of 
God  as  conditioned  in  any  way,  neither 
ought  we,  indeed  wo  are  not  able,  to  judge 
of  His  manner  of  action  or  thinking — *  My 
thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither  are 
your  ways  my  ways,  saith  the  Lord  ;* — but, 
reverently  regarding  nature  as  the  expression 
and  outcome  of  His  laws  and  working,  we 
should  attempt  to  arrive  at  such  knowledge 
of  them  as  we  can  by  earnest,  honest  seeking 
and  following  the  Truth  wherever  it  may 
lead — taking  care  that  it  is  the  Truth — well 
knowing  that,  as  dealing  with  works  of  the 
same  Being,  scientific  inquiry  and  true  reli- 
gion cannot  be  at  variance. 

In  connection  with  this  a  remark  may  be 
necessary  on  the  limits  of  scientific  inquiry. 
Some  good  people  resent  the  intrusion  of 
Science  into  questions  concerning  the  origin 
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of  life  and  things,  whilst  others,  who  allow 
the  right  of  inquiiy,  would  pcrliaps  not  go  so 
far  as  to  say,  '  We  think  it  ...  .  the 
.  hounden  duty  of  the  man  of  science  to  put 
hack  the  direct  interference  of  the  great 
First  Cause — the  unconditioned — as  far  as 
he  possibly  can  in  time.'  Further  on  the 
authors  say  :  "  If,  then,  two  possible  theories 
uf  the  production  of  any  phenomenon  are  pre- 
sented to  the  man  of  Science,  one  of  these 
implying  tlie  immediate  operation  of  the  un- 
conditioned, and  the  other  the  operation  of 
some  cause  existing  in  the  universe,  we  con- 
ceive that  he  is  called  upon  by  the  most 
profound  obligations  of  his  nature  to  choose 
the  second  in  preference  to  the  first,'  The 
first  statement,  it  must  be  granted,  is  rather 
startling  in  its  bareness,  and  certainly  re- 
quires to  be  *  conditioned  '}  but  the  second, 
we  think,  is  not  far  wide  of  the  truth,  pro- 
vifled  the  theory  proposed  is  easily  conceiv- 
able. 

The  principle  of  continuity,  the  great 
guide  of  onr  inquiries  into  the  past  and 
future,  is  one  of  those  magnificent  generali- 
zations which  are  the  most  striking  results 
of  modem  science.  Almost  a  tniism,  when 
its  meaning  is  once  grasped,  it  is  remarkable 
for  the  great  light  it  has  thrown  on  problems 
heretofore  regarded  as  practically  unsolvable. 
It  asserts  that  no  phenomenon  can  happen 
without  naturally  nowing  from  a  cause  ante- 
cedent to  it ;  that  in  passing  from  one  state 
to  any  other,  a  body  must  pass  through  inter- 
vening states  ;  that  there  must  not  be  a  sud- 
den break  without  any  connection  between 
an  event  and  the  preceding  one,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  would  happen  if  matter  were  to 
disappear  for  a  time  from  the  universe.  It 
follows  that  if  the  principle  of  continuity  be 
true,  it  is  *  the  heritage  of  intelligence  that 
there  sliall  be  an  endless  vista,  reaching  from 
eternity,  in  each  link  of  which  we  shall  be 
led  only  from  one  form  of  the  conditioned 
to  another,  never  from  the  conditioned  to 
the  unconditioned.'  Lest  this  view  of  things 
should  frighten  the  ordinary  reader,  the 
writers  ask  in  the  chapter  on  Physical 
Axioms,  *  Is  it  less  reverent  to  regard  the 
universe  as  an  illimitable  avenue  that  leads 
up  to  God,  than  to  look  upon  it  as  a  limited 
area  bounded  by  an  impenetrable  wall,  which, 
if  we  could  only  pierce  it,  would  bring  us  at 
once  into  the  presence  of  the  Eternal  ? '  This 
is  a  question  we  cannot  answer,  but,  being 
willing  to  learn,  we  will  pass  on. 

These  remarks  being  premised,  we  proceed 
to  give  a  short  and  concise  statement  of  the 
line  of  argument. 

With  respect  to  the  present  visible  uni- 
verse, the  authors  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  had  its  beginning  in  time,  and  must 


come  to  an  end  in  time  ;  at  least,  to  an  end 
so  far  as  present  modes  of  life  are  concerned. 
At  these  two  barriers  they  must  by  their 
principles  allow  no  discontinuity,  and  there- 
fore the  present  universe  must  have  been 
devel(yped  out  of,  and  will  again  sink  into, 
some  one  older  and  more  lasting,  which  can 
be  nothing  else  than  the  unseen  universe  of 
ether.     How  it  has  been  developed  they  do 
not  know,  but  having  assumed  a  theory  of 
matter,  they  proceed  to  show  how  this  de- 
velopment might  have  taken  place,  thoni^h, 
*  for  the  sake  of  bringing  our  ideas  in  a  con- 
crete form  before  the  reader,  and  for  this 
purpose  only.'     This  being  settled  for  the 
visible  material  universe,  their  argument  for 
the  possibility  of  immortality  is  as  follows. 
For  continue  us  life  two  things  are  essentially 
requisite  :  First,  *  the  capability  of  retaining 
some  sort  of  hold  upon  the  past,  and,  inas- 
much as  we  are  unable  to  contemplate  such 
a  thing  as  a  finite  disembodied  spirit,  it  is 
farther  evident  that  this  hold  implies   an 
organ  of  some  sort.'     Secondly,  the  capa- 
bility of  action  in  the  present.     *  The  Ii\-ing 
being  need  not  always  be  in  motion,  but  he 
must  retain  the   capacity  of  moving.     lie 
need  not  always  be  thinking,  but  he  must 
retain  the  capacity  of  thought.'     Next,   if 
there  be  a  future  life,  we  have  three  supposi- 
tions :  (1)  a  transference  from  one  erade  of 
being  to  another  in  the  present  visible  uni- 
verse ;  (2)  a  transference  from  the  visible  to 
some  other  order  of  things  intimately  con- 
nected with  it ;  (3)  a  transference  to  an  order 
of  things  entirely  unconnected  with  it.     The 
first  cannot  be  held,   because  the   present 
risible  universe  is  not  eternal,  at  least,   they 
think  they  prove  it  is  not;  but  some  consid- 
erations we  shall  have  to  bring  forward  seem 
to  show  that  it  is  only  probably  jiot  eternal. 
The  last  would  contradict  the  principle  of 
continuity;    we -must  therefore  fall  back 
upon  the  second.     If  this  be  true,  the  prin- 
ciple of  continuity  asserts  that  in  that  other 
onier  of  things  life  must  still  be  conditioned, 
and  since  there  must  be  an  organ  of  memory 
and  power  of  action,  there  must  be  a  body 
of  some  kind.     In  order  to  explain  memory, 
it  is  supposed  that  every  thought  and  im- 
pression, which  is  known  to  produce  changes 
in  the  brain,  also  affects  a  spiritual  body, 
which  is  in  some  mysterious  manner  connected 
with  the  present  material  body,  and  which 
lives  on  after  the  latter  has  passed  away. 
For  this  idea  of  spiritual  bodies  the  authors 
quote  the  authority  of  the  Christian  writings : 
€,g,^  St.  Paul  says, '  There  is  a  natural  body  and 
a  spiritual   body.'     There  is  nothing   here 
that  contradicts  the  principle  of  continuity, 
therefore  a  future  state  is  not  impossible. 
But  further,  the  principle  of  Biogenesis 
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asserts  that  life  docs  not  arise  except  from 
previous  life,  and  hence  life  seems  to  be 
something  essentially  different  from  matter 
and  energy.  If,  therefore,  even  the  most 
advanced  evolutionary  theory  be  the  true 
one,  that  all  living  things  have  developed 
from  a  single  primitive  germ,  we  cannot 
allow  that  it  sadden ly  came  into  existence, 
since  life  is  something  sui  generis.  The 
principle  of  continuity  asserts  that  it  must 
have  existed  before ;  and  since  it  could 
not  exist  in  the  visible  universe,  it  must 
have  done  so  in  the  previous  invisible 
one.  Hence  there  is  not  only  the  possibility, 
but  even  the  strong  probability,  of  a  future 
state,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  more  reason 
for  expecting  a  break  of  continuity  in  the 
future  than  in  the  past.  Such,  stripped  of 
illustrations,  proofs,  and  digreissions,  is  the 
outline  of  the  argument. 

Interspersed  with  the  reasoning,  several 
questions  are  treated  of,  not  bearing  directly 
on  the  argument ;  as  foe  instance,  miracles, 
*  Are  there  beings  superior  to  man  in  the  pre- 
sent visible  universe  f '  &c.  Also  at  the  end 
of  the  book  comes  a  consistent  theory  of  the 
universe  in  general,  the  truth  of  which,  it  is 
allowed,  is  very  problematical,  but  which  is 
given  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  reader's 
ideas. 

Before  criticising  Iho  successive  steps  of 
the  above  reasoning  it  will  be  necessary  to 
glance  at  the  conservation  of  energy  and 
other  allied  principles.  It  is  impossible 
within  the  limits  of  this  article  to  explain 
these  fully,  yet  a  short  statement  may  per- 
haps be  desirable  for  those  who  are  not  well 
acquainted  with  physical  science.  So  far  as 
our  observation  goes,  matter  is  indestructible ; 
however  we  may  change  its  forms  and  states, 
the  quantity  of  matter  cannot  be  altered. 
We  may  call  this  the  law  of  conservation  of 
matter.  Now  matter  is  not  the  only  thing 
conserved  in  the  universe ;  there  is  besides 
what  scientific  men,  after  Young,  have 
termed  energy,  of  which  they  recognise  two 
kinds — ^kinetic  and  potential.  The  former 
depends  upon  the  motion  of  matter,  the 
kinetic  energy  of  any  small  portion  of  matter 
being  proportional  to  the  product  of  the 
number  representing  its  mass  (or  quantity  of 
matter)  into  the  square  of  the  number  rep- 
resenting its  velocity.  The  latter — poten- 
tial energy — is  due  to  the  configuration  of 
matter,  whereby  it  jiossesses  the  power  of 
doing  work,  or  of  producing  kinetic  energy. 
Thus,  a  ball  held  at  the  top  of  a  house  has 
energy  owing  to  its  position.  If  it  be  let 
fall  it  will  strike  the  ground  with  a  certain 
velocity,  depending  upon  the  height  fallen 
through,  and  therefore  with  a  certain  kinetic 
energy.     If  we  consider  it  at  any  point  of 


its  downward  path,  it  will  have  the  kinetic 
energy  due  to  the  space  it  has  already  fallen 
through,  and  the  potential  energy  in  virtue 
of  the  space  it  has  yet  to  fall  through  ;  and 
the  sum  of  these  is  constant,  t.«.,  the  energy 
is  conserved.  All  physical  phenomena  are 
the  results  of  transformation  of  energy  in 
matter.  Thus  heat  consists  of  motion  of 
very  small  parts  of  bodies  ;  light,  of  motion 
of  small  parts  of  the  ether;  electric  and 
magnetic  phenomena  depend,  some  on  the 
motion  of  this  ether  connected  with  matter, 
others  on  certain  states  thereof.  Now  we 
find  that  in  all  cases  the  sum  of  the  two  kinds 
of  energy  in  the  universe  is  constant ;  if  one 
form  disappears  it  reappears  in  some  other 
form,  but  no  energy  is  destroyed.  This  is 
what  is  meant  by  the  conservation  of  energy. 
Closely  connected  with  this  is  another 
principle — the  dissipation  of  energ)'.  To 
do  work,  we  must  have  transmutation  of 
energy  from  one  state  to  another.  Thus  in 
an  engine  we  must  transfer  heat  from  the 
boiler  to  the  condenser  bv  means  of  steam 
— that  is,  we  must  transfer  heat  from  a  hot 
source  to  a  colder  one,  and  on  the  way  some 
of  the  heat  is  converted  into  work.  All  the 
heat  transferred  is  not  converted  into  work, 
and  there  is  therefore  a  waste  of  energy  so 
far  as  work  is  concerned  ;  or  since  no  ener- 
gy is  destroyed,  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
say  that  there  is  a  waste  of  available  energy. 
This  is  always  taking  place.  Energy  is  con- 
tinually being  dissipated  ;  not  destroyed,  but 
having  its  power  of  doing  work  destroyed. 
Let  us  apply  this  to  the  universe.  The 
planets  and  the  sun  gradually  lose  their  heat 
by  dissipation  into  space,  and  hence  in  some 
finite  timftf  will  become  cold.  Besides  this 
the  ether  resists  their  motions ;  the  planets 
therefore  will  gradually  approach  nearer  and. 
nearer  the  sun,  till  at  last  they  fall  into  it ;, 
they  will  then  be  heated  by  the  collision, . 
and  will  form  a  single  but  larger  mass,, 
whose  newly-ficquired  heat  will  a  second, 
time  be  dissipated  into  space,  until  it  again 
becomes  a  cold  lifeless  mass.  This  process . 
will  be  repeated,  until  all  the  planets  have 
fallen  into  the  sun,  and  the  energy  of  the 
present  solar  system  shall  have  been  trans- 
formed into  rotatory  motion  of  this  one  mass, 
and  heat  dissipated  into  space,  and  therefore 
lost.  Even  this  energy  of  rotation  will  be 
lost  in  the  end,  if  the  ether  possesses  friction. . 
But  long  before  this  our  system  will  have 
become  quite  unfit  for  life  such  as  we  know 
it,  and  therefore,  so  far  as  our  present  life  - 
is  concerned,  it  must  come  to  an  end. . 
After  this  other  systems  will  approach  each 
other,  go  through  the  same  process,  and 
finally  be  reduced  to  one  cold  mass.  Now 
the  authors  of  the  Unseen  Universe  have: 
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assumed  that  the  quantity  of  energy  and 
matter  in  the  universe  is  finite.  If  this  be  ' 
80,  then  within  2k  finite  time  all  the  matter 
must  be  gathered  into  one  aggregation  and 
all  the  energy  be  dissipated.  But  what 
reason  have  we  for  believing  that  those 
quantities  are  finite  :  is  it  not  rather  proba- 
ble that  practically  they  are  infinite  ?  Space 
is  infinite,  and  if  space  be  filled  Y^ith  systems 
of  worlds,  then  the  matter  in  the  whole  uni- 
verse will  be  infinitely  great.  Thus,  whether 
the  present  order  of  material  things  comes 
to  an  end,  depends  on  the  question  whether 
the  quantity  of  matter  in  it  be  finite  or  not. 
It  is  therefore  important  to  know  what  Sci- 
ence has  to  say  upon  the  case  as  thus  put. 

Gibers  found  that  if  the  number  of  stars 
were  infinite  and  no  light  were  absorbed, 
then  the  sky  at  night  would  be  as  bright  as 
at  noonday.  We  all  see  that  it  is  .not  so ; 
therefore  either  the  stars  are  not  infinite,  or 
light  is  absorbed.  The  latter  supposition  is 
perhaps  the  more  probable,  and  some  obser- 
vations and  calculations  of  Strnve  point  to 
this ;  the  stars  therefore  may  still  be  infinite. 
But  further,  even  supposing  Struve's  hypothe- 
sis not  to  hold  good,  the  quantity  of  matter 
might  be  infinite,  for  the  greater  number  of 
stars  might  be  in  the  cold  state,  or  in  the  nebu- 
lous state.  Thus  there  is  still  a  possibility 
of  the  quantity  of  energy  being  infinite,  and 
therefore  we  cannot  certainly  deduce,  from 
the  principle  of  dissipation  of  energy,  that 
the  present  visible  physical  universe  will 
conie  to  an  end  in  time.  This,  as  we  shall 
point  out,  will  compel  a  modification  of  the 
author's  theory  of  immortality. 

It  is  then  clear  that  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow,  from  the  principle  of  dissipatioa  of 
•energy,  that  the  universe  must  end  in  time. 
Is,  then,  tlie  correlative  statement  that  it 
began  in  time,  to  share  the  same  fate  ?  If 
we  travel  back  through  time,  we  see  that  the 
same  processes  must  take  place  in  a  reverse 
order,  and  since  the  aggregations  in  the  uni- 
veree  at  present  are  riot  infinitely  greaty  there 
must  have  been  a  time,  not  infinitely  distant, 
when  matter  was  everywhere  in  a  nebulous 
condition,  and  all  its  energy  in  the  potential 
form.  Further  back  than  this  the  principle 
of  the  dissipation  of  energy  cannot  carry  us, 
but  we  can  see  that  some  change  must  then 
have  taken  place ;  for  if  not,  the  nebulous 
condition  must  have  existed  prior  to  this, 
and  the  gradual  transformation  of  the  poten- 
tial into  kinetic  must  have  begun  earlier, 
and  therefore  must  have  advanced  further  at 
the  present  time.  Hence  at  that  time  some 
change  must  have  taken  place. 

These  are  the  two  barriers  beyond  which 
we  cannot  pass  with  certainty,  but  as  some 
^ide  to  our  reasoning  a  chapter  is  given  to  I 


the  consideration  of  what  matter  is,  and  to 
the  relations  between  matter  and  ether. 
Bere  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  onr 
admiration  at  the  masterlv  treatment  and 
lucid  statement  of  the  physical  laws  which 
are  discussed.  Were  it  only  for  the  sake 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  magnificent 
principles  and  generalizations  of  modem  phy- 
sical science,  and  with  the  different  theories 
of  matter  that  have  been  propounded,  we 
should  strongly  advise  our  readers  to  study 
this  book.  One  of  the  authors  at  least  must 
be  a  mathematical  physicist  of  no  mean 
order,  and  we  think  we  recognise  in  many 
ideas  and  forms  of  expression  the  hand  of 
one  of  our  foremost  investigators  in  this 
domain  of  science. 

Among  speculations  on  the  constitution  of 
matter,  the  vortex  theory  of  Sir  W.  Thom- 
son is  by  far  the  most  probable,  and  our 
authors  have  adopted  it,  with  some  impor- 
tant modifications. 

The  mathematical  treatment  of  the  motion 
of  fluids  is  extremely  difi[icult,  but  in  one 
particular  case  there  is  a  simplification,  viz., 
when  the  velocity  and  its  direction  at  any 
point  can  be  determined  from  a  single  func- 
tion of  the  position  of  that  point.  When 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  problem  is  far  more 
difficult,  and  was  to  a  great  extent  neglected 
by  mathematicians,  till  Helmholtz  brought 
his  brilliant  powers  to  bear  upon  it.  lliis 
second  case  ean  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
and  the  general  principles  of  each  treated 
separately.  The  first  part  is  nothins^  more 
than  the  ordinary  theory,  the  second  is 
called  differentially  rotational  motion,  as  it 
is  found  that  each  small  portion  of  fluid 
rotates  round  some  axis  through  it.  It  has 
long  been  known  that  if  motion  of  the  first 
kind  existed  in  a  fluid,  then,  so  long  as  the 
motion  continued,  it  would  remain  of  the 
Same  nature  : — also,  that  motion  of  this  kind 
could  be  generated  or  destroyed.  But 
Uelmholtz  has  proved  that  if  the  second 
kind  exist  it  must  always  have  existed  and 
always  continue  to  exist.  He  showed  besides 
that  the  axis  round  which  each  portion  of 
fluid  rotates  touches  a  system  of  carves, 
which  curves  must  either  be  closed  or  termi- 
nated at  the  boundary  of  the  fluid.  These 
filaments  of  rotating  fluid  are  called  vortex 
rings.  The  foregoing  theorems  are,  of 
course,  true  only  on  the  supposition  that  the 
fluid  is  frictionless. 

Thomson  applied  this  to  the  theory  of 
matter,  and  assumed  that  matter  consists 
of  small  vortex  rinsfs  in  the  ether. 

But  if  this  were  the  case,  these  vortex 
rings  could  not  have  been  developed  out  of 
the  ether :  either  they  must  have  existed 
from  eternity,  or  they  must  hare  been  created. 
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Now,  wc  have  seen  they  could  not  have 
existed  from  eternity,  therefore  they  must 
have  been  created.  This  could  not  have 
been  done  by  a  finite  conditioned  intelli- 
gence, and  therefore  the  Great  First  Cause 
must  have  worked  directly.  But  this  breaks 
the  principle  of  continuity  which  our  authors 
have  assumed  always  to  hold  good.  How 
do  they  get  out  of  this  difl5culty?  We 
shall  see  directlv. 

The  principle  of  continuity  has  been  seen 
to  hold  universally  in  the  present  visible 
order  of  things,  and  hence  to  be  a  law  of 
the  Creator ;  but  if  we  assume  that  the  Great 
First  Cause  acted  at  the  lirst  barrier,  the 
law  of  continuity  would  have  been  then  first 
promulgated ;  and  inasmuch  as  from  that 
time  forwards  it  has  not  been  broken,  we 
can  see  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  the 
creation  then  took  place — the  very  beginning 
of  all  present  visible  things,  from  which  they 
have  all  flowed  ; — nor  does  this  impair  our 
belief  in  the  universality  of  the  action  of 
continuity.  At  the  same  time,  what  reason 
have  we,  a  priori^  except  that  everything 
since  has  developed  therefrom,  for  asserting 
that  there  really  was  a  break  in  continuity? 
so  that  if  any  reasonable  hypothesis  can  be 
proposed  which  puts  back  the  action  of  the 
Unconditioned,  we,  as  was  said  before, 
ought  to  accept  it  with  welcome.  We 
think  it  a  strong  reason  for  supposing  the 
principle  still  to  hold,  that  it  always  has  held 
back  to  that  time,  and  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  have  held  prior  to 
it.  But  the  authors  also  seek  confirmation 
of  their  theory  from  teleological  reasons ; 
thus,  that  the  Creator  could  never  have 
intended  to  introduce  intellectual  confusion 
into  the  universe — by  which  is  meant,  that 
He  would  never  have  acted  in  such  a  way  as 
that  His  finite  intelligent  creatures  might  not 
be  able,  by  the  use  of  their  faculties,  to 
investigate  and  understand  all  the  laws  and 
history  of  that  universe.  We  have  before 
referred  to  this  method  of  argument,  but  we 
must  confess  that  wo  do  not  quite  like  it. 
So,  while  asserting  that  such  a  break  in  con- 
tinuity, as  would  be  implied*  by  the  direct 
action  of  the  unconditioned  First  Cause,  can 
be  held  with  undiminished  faith  in  the  uni- 
versality of  its  action,  wo  ought  also  to 
inquite  whether  the  creation  of  matter 
could  not  be  explained  in  some  other  way. 
In  criticising  the  argument,  too,  we  must 
remember  that  the  fundamental  idea  from 
which  the  writers  have  started  is  the  univer- 
sal application  of  the  principle  of  continuity 
both  in  time  and  space. 

Allowing,  then,  this  principle  to  bpld,  let 
ns  free  to  what  conclusions  our  authors  are 
led  with  respect  to  the   origin   of  matter. 


Assuming,  what  is  certainly  true,  that  vor- 
tex atoms  could  have  been  developed  out  of 
a  frictionless  fluid  by  an  unconditioned 
Being  alone,  and  also  that  this  Being  would 
not  thus  act,  they  are  driven  to  modify  Sir 
W.  Thomson's  hypothesis.  The  indestructi- 
bility of  the  vortex  rings  depends  on  the 
supposition  that  the  ether  is  perfectly  fric- 
tionless ;  if  it  were  not  so,  they  would  ulti- 
mately disappear,  and  consequently  must 
have  been  developed  ;  moreover,  they  could 
have  been  developed  by  conditioned  beings. 
Thus  even  we  ourselves  may  easily  produce 
vortex  rings  in  air,  water,  or  other  fluids,* 
because  they  have  a  considerable  amount  of 
friction  ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  very 
friction  makes  them  exceedingly  short-lived. 
If  the  friction  were  less  they  could  not  be 
produced  so  perfectly,  but  they  would  last 
much  longer.  Hence,  if  we  assume  that  the 
ether  possesses  friction,  we  must  also  assume, 
since  those  vortex  atoms  must  exist  for  an 
exceedingly  long,  though  finite  time,  that 
this  friction  is  very  small.  So  far  all  is  pure 
assumption  ;  let  us  see  what  confirmation 
can  be  gathered  from  the  little  knowledge 
we  have  with  respect  to  the  ether.  In  tlie 
first  place  there  are  HerschePs  and  Struve's 
observations,  referred  to  before,  which  though 
not  worth  much,  yet,  so  far  as  they  go, 
tend  to  the  above  conclusion.  Secondly,  we 
have  Tait  and  Stewart's  experiments  on  the 
heating  of  a  disc  by  rapid  rotation  in  vacuo^ 
which  thev  refer  to  ethereal  friction,  but 
which  we  think  can  be  more  easily  explained 
in  a  different  way.  Lastly,  there  is  the 
anomalous  motion  of  Encke's  comet,  which 
can  scarcely  be  accounted  for  unless  by  the 
action  of  some  kind  of  resistance,  though  it 
is  doubtful  whether  friction  can  produce 
much  of  the  inequality,  as  if  so  it  would 
be  masked  by  the  far  greater  influence 
of  ordinary  fluid  resistance.  Thus,  though 
Science  does  not  lend  much  support  to  the 
theory  of  ethereal  friction,  yet  what  it  does 
afford  tends  in  its  favour ;  and  there  is  no- 
thing against  it,  provided  we  assume  that  the 
friction  is  extremely  small ;  while,  if  we 
reason  from  analogy,  we  shall  be  led  to 
think  it  probable  that  the  ether  is  to  some 
extent  subject  to  friction. 

So  far,then,we  are  quite  justified  in  adopt- 
ing the  theory ;  but  what  have  we  gained  ? 
A\e  have  dispensed  with  the  necessity  of  the 


*  The  reader  may  easily  produce  the  rings  in 
the  following  way.  Make  a  hole  about  1  inch 
or  1|  ^i^ch  in  the  middle  of  the  side  of  a  tin  biscuit 
box,  and  fill  the  box  with  tobacco  smoke.  If 
now  the  box  be  tapped  on  the  side  opposite  the 
hole,  vortex  rings  will  be  projected  from  it. 
The  smoke  is  only  for  the  sake  of  rendering  the 
rings  visible. 
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interference  of  the  unconditioned,  but  wc 
must  have  some  agent  for  developing  the 
atoms.  This  agent  must  either  be  dead  or 
living,  blind  or  intelligent.  Maxwell,  in  a 
lecture  before  the  Chemical  Society,  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  atoms  have  all  the 
characters  of  manufactured  articles ;  and 
this  character  we  cannot  conceive  to  have 
been  impressed  on  them  by  the  blind  work- 
ing of  natural  forces.  We  must  then  as- 
sume that  the  developing  agent  was  ah  intel- 
ligent being. 

Here  we  should  like  to  make  some  further 
remarks.        This    intelligent    being    either 
worked  for  a  finite  time  or  for  eternity.     If 
fur  a  finite  time,  then  that  time  must  have 
been  shorter  than  the  period  for  which  any 
single  atom  can  now  last.    To  illustrate  this, 
suppose  the  agent  to  have  stopped  working 
100,000   years    ago    (the  numbers   are   of 
course  quite  imaginary),  and  the  life  of  a 
single  atom  to  be  1,000,000  years.     Then 
at  present  that  atom  has,  at  the  most,  only 
900,000  years  to  live,  and  the  time  during 
which  the  agent  was  working  could  not  have 
been  greater  than  900,000  years ;  for  if  so 
he  would  have  begun  more  than  1,000,000 
years  ago,  and  therefore  at  present  atonis 
would  be  daily  disappearing  in  thousands, 
and  we  could  never  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion  that    matter   is   indestructible.      It 
hence  follows  that  he  could  not  have  been 
working  in  the  same  region  of  space  frona 
eternity  ;  since,  on  our  present  suppositions, 
the   atoms    are    not    eternal,   and   we   can 
scarcely  conceive  him  creating  new  matter 
where  old  is  disappearing,  for  that  would 
require  him  to  be  omnipresent,  and  there- 
fore unconditioned  with   respect  to  space. 
But   we   might   consider   him   as    working 
from  eternity,  if  we  suppose  he  is  also  work- 
ing progressively  from  point  to  point  of  in- 
finite space.     Now  this  is  important,  for  we 
think  that  of  the  two  suppositions,  whether 
he  works  for  a  finite  time  and  then  ceases, 
or  through  eternity,  the  latter  is,  a  priori^ 
the  more  probable.     And  if  this  were  so,  it 
is  evident  that  the  present  order  of  things 
would  never  come  to  an  end,  but  that  there 
would  always  be  throughout  eternity  systems 
in   every  stage  of  development  and  decay, 
and   therefore   fit   for  life  as  we  know  it. 
Thus  we  should  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion 
as  before,  and  contrary  to  that  of  the  authors. 
But  another  objection  may  be  raised  to 
this  theory  of  matter,  and  one,  we  think,  not 
without   weight.     Suppose    the    atoms    to 
have  been  developed,  they  at  once  begin  to 
decay,  of  course  exceedingly  slowly   when 
they  have  to  exist  for,  it  may  be,  millions  of 
millions  of  years,  but  still  they  will  always  be 
in   a  state  of  decay ;  the  intensity  of  the 


vortex  motion  will  decrease,  and  from  all 
analogy  we  should  expect  that  with  this 
some  of  their  properties  would  also  chinge. 
We  have  not  recognised  any  such  change, 
therefore  we  should  be  led  to  deny  the  decay. 
To  this  it  might  truly  be  replied,  that  the 
change  would  take  place  eo  slowly,  that  wc 
could  never  expect  to  have  recognised  it 
within  the  time  since  scientific  investigation 
has  begun.  But  there  is  another  test — sup- 
plied by  geology.  As  Jar  as  we  are  aware, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  rocks  and  founda- 
tions of  the  earth  to  prove  that  when  they 
were  laid  the  chemical  or  other  properties  of 
matter  were  different  from  those  it  possesses 
at  present.  If  it  were  so,  it  would  be  a 
strorg  proof  of  a  progressive  decay.  '  It 
seems,  then,  that  on  the  whole  we  ought  to 
consider  the  properties  of  atoms  to  depend 
on  their  shape  alone,  which  is  not  likely. 
A  friend  has  suggested  that  it  is  possible 
that  atoms  were  developed  at  different  times, 
but  always  of  the  same  kind,  and  that  the 
various  elements  owe  their  peculiar  proper- 
ties to  being  in  different  stages  of  decay, 
due  to  their  respective  ages.  If  this  were  so 
we  should  have  one  metal  changing  into 
another,  and  the  philosopher's  stone  becom- 
ing a  reality,  though  it  is  likely  the  less  re- 
fractory metals  would  change  to  those  more 
so. 

We  should  like  to  draw  attention  to 
another  theory,  which  will  dispense  with  the 
action  of  the  Unconditioned,  allow  the  eter- 
nity of  matter  and  energy,  and  yet  account 
for  the  beginning  of  things.  It  was,  wc 
think,  first  pointed  out  by  Sir  W^  Thomson 
in  *  Nature,'  that  if  we  suppose  every  particle 
of  matter  to  have  its  motion  ^e^ersed,  all 
nature  would  travel  backwards  over  its 
former  path.  Rivers  would  flow  from  the 
sea  and  dash  up  cataracts ;  heat  instead  of 
being  dissipated  would  be  amassed ;  in  the 
spring  dead  leaves  would  fly  up  to  the 
branches,  become  greener  as  the  summer 
advanced,  in  the  autumn  become  buds^  and 
finally  be  absorbed  into  the  trees ;  living 
things  would  grow  less  and  less,  men  would 
be  bom  from  the  grave,  and  the  general 
economy  of  things  be  totally  reversed,  and 
after  running  back  to  the  beginning,  would 
proceed  again  to  develop  according  to  the 
same  laws  as  at  present.  In  such  a  state,  if 
life  were  dynamical  alone,  living  beings 
would  know  nothing  of  the  past,  but  would 
see  into  the  future  of  their  own  lives,  as  if 
they  were  viewing  a  landscape  stretching 
into  misty  distance,  and  in  evcr}'^thing 
cause  would  follow  from  effect :  e.^r.,  if  a 
stone  struck  a  person  the  bruise  would  show 
before  the  actual  blow,  or  if  a  man  wanted  to 
say  something,  he  would  speak  some  words 
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and  afterwards  have  the  intention  to  do  so. 
This  seems  to  be  a  reductio  ad  ahsurdum,  and 
therefore  life  cannot  bo  purely  dynamical. 
But  to  explain  the  physical  universe,  we 
have  only  to  suppose  that  periodic  reversals^ 
of  this  kind  do  occur,  and  that  the  begin, 
uing  of  the  present  order  of  things  took 
place  at  the  end  of  a  former  period  of  rever- 
sal, and  when  the  dissipation  of  energy 
again  began.  We  should  thus  have  two 
dispensations  of  nature,  alternately  existing, 
in  both  of  which  the  principles  of  Continuity, 
and  Consen-ation  of  Energy  are  tnie,  but  in 
one  the  dissipation  of  energy  holds,  in  the 
other  its  opposite,  shall  we  say,  coiligation 
of  energy ;  ia  the  one  change  of  potential 
into  kinetic ;  in  the  other,  change  of  kinetic 
into  potential.  The  only  point  to  settle  is 
the  cause  of  the  reversals,  which  we  think 
can  be  naturally  explained  in  the  following 
manner.  We  know  that  if  a  pendulum 
oscillates  between  two  hmits,  in  one  portion 
of  its  path  potential  energy  is  changed  into 
kinetic,  in  the  other  kinetic  into  potential ; 
or,  an  elastic  bar  will  vibrate  in  the  same 
way.  Cannot  we  suppose  something  similar 
to  take  place  in  the  universe  ?  If  gravitation 
and  similar  forces  always  remain  the  same, 
then,  provided  the  universe  is  purely  dyna- 
mic, and  all  its  small  parts  frictionless,  the 
above  is  what  would  certainly  take  place : 
we  say  if  the  universe  is  purely  dynamic, 
for  life  seems  to  have  some  disturbing 
or  guiding  influence  on  matter.  The 
principle  of  reversibility  is  a  fundamental 
idea  of  dynamics,  and  if  life  were  dynamical 
it  ought  to  be  capable  of  reversibility.  If 
this  happened,  we  saw  above  what  would 
take  place,  and  as  we  cannot  for  a  moment 
believe  life  possible  under  such  conditions, 
we  must  allow  life  to  be  9ui  generis.  This 
appears  to  us  a  strong  argimient,  and  we 
shall  make  use  of  it  again.  For  the  above 
theory  of  the  universe  we  claim  that  it  ex- 
plains everything  we  want,  from  what  we 
certainly  know  as  to  the  physical  universe, 
and  that  it  seems  worthy  of  some  notice : 
its  weakness  is  its  failure  to  explain  life. 

We  have  seen  to  what  our  authors  have 
been  led  by  loyally  following  the  principle 
of  continuity.  At  the  end  of  the  book  they 
propose  a  theory  to  show  how  the  develop- 
ment they  require  might  have  taken  place, 
though  without  insisting  on  the  truth  of  it ; 
in  fact,  they  acknowledge  the  chances  are 
greatly  against  it  We  give  it  in  their  own 
words : — 

*  Let  us  begin  by  supposing  an  intelligent 
agent  in  the  present  visible  universe — that 
is  to  say,  a  man — to  be  developing  vortex  rings, 
smoke  rings,  let  us  imagine.  Now  these 
iimoke  rings  are  found  to  act  upon  one  an- 


other just  as  if  they  were  things  or  existences ; 
nevertheless  their  existence  is  ephemeral,  they 
only  last  a  few  seconds.  But  we  may  imagine 
them  to  constitute  the  grossest  possible  form 
of  material  existence.  Now  each  smoke  ring 
has  in  it  a  multitude  of  smalfer  particles  of 
air  and  smoke,  each  of  these  particles  being 
the  molecules  of  which  the  present  visible 
universe  is  composed.  These  molecules  are 
of  a  vastly  more  refined  and  delicate  Organi- 
sation than  the  large  smoke  ring;  they  nave 
lasted  many  millions  of  years,  and  will  per- 
haps last  many  millions  more.  Nevertheless 
let  us  imagine  that  they  had  a  beginning,  and 
that  they  will  also  come  to  an  end  similar  to  that 
of  the  smoke  ring.  In  fact,  just  as  the  smoke 
ring  was  developed  out  of  ordinary  molecules, 
so  we  may  imagine  ordinary  molecules  to  be 
developed  as  vortex  rings  out  of  something 
much  nner  and  more  subtle  than  themselves, 
which  we  have  agreed  to  call  the  invisil)le 
universe.  But  we  may  pursue  the  same 
train  of  thought  still  further  back,  and  im- 
agine the  entities  wliich  constitute  the  in- 
visible universe  immediately  preceding  ours 
to  be  in  themselves  ephemeral,  although  not 
nearly  to  the  same  extent  as  the  atoms  of  our 
universe,  and  to  have  been  formed  in  their 
turn  as  vortex  rings  out  of  some  still  subtler 
and  more  enduring  substance.  In  fine,  there 
is  no  end  to  such  a  process,  and  we  are  led  on 
from  rank  to  rank  of  the  order  imagined  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Young,  or  by  Professor  Jevons, 
when  he  says,  "  That  the  smallest  particle  of 
solid  substance  may  consist  of  a  vast  number 
of  systems  united  in  regular  order,  each 
bounded  by  the  other,  communicating  with 
it  in  some  manner,  yet  wholly  incomprehen- 
sible."' 

This  theory  irresistibly  reminds  us  of  Dr. 
Johnson's — 

'  Big  fleas  have  little  fleas 

Upon  their  backs  to  bite  *em  ; 
And  little  fleas  have  lesser  fleas, 
And  so,  ad  infinitum.* 

We  must  allow  that  it  is  an  attractive 
theory,  especially  when  applied  to  the  scheme 
of  bnmortality ;  still  we  cannot  by  any 
means  conceive  that  an  atom  is  composed 
of  an  infinite  series  of  atoms  such  as  is 
described  above,  ilowever,  passing  over 
this,  the  great  question  now  to  settle  is, 
what  is  this  *  mysterious,  infinitely  energetic, 
intelligent,  developing  agency  residing  In 
the  universe,  and  therefore  in  some  sense 
being  conditioned '  ?  Science  knows  not ; 
the  authors  therefore  refer  to  the  Christian 
records,  from  which  they  deduce  the,  at  first 
sight,  startling  result  that  this  agent  is  none 
else  than  Christ  We  cannot  here  go 
through  all  the  statements  they  bring  to  bear 
upon  the  question,  but  will  strive  to  give  a 
rapid  sketch. 

The  Godhead  consists  of  a  plurality  of 
Persons,  but  one  Substance. 

First,  God  the  Father — the  unapproacha- 
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ble  Creator  (John  i.  18  ;  Rom.  xi.  36 ;  1  Cor. 
viii.  6;  Eph.  vi.  6  ;  1  Tim.  vi.  16).  He  is 
the  unconditioned  First  Cause  of  all  things. 
Second,  God  the  Son  (John  i.  1 ;  2  Cor. 
V.  10  ;  Col.  i.  15  ;  Heb.  i.  1).  This  being 
important,  we  give  the  authors'  words. 

*  It  is,  we  believe,  a  prevalent  idea  among 
theologians  that  these  passages  indicate,  in 
the  first  place,  the  existence  of  an  unapproach- 
able Creator — the  unconditioned  One  who  is 
spoken  of  as  God  the  Father ;  and  that  they  also 
indicate  the  existence  of  another  Being  of  the 
same  substance  as  the  Father  but  different  in 
person,  and  who  has  agreed  to  develop  the 
will  of  the  Father,  and  thus  in  some  myste- 
rious sense  to  submit  to  conditions  and  to 
enter  iiX^o  the  universe.  The  relation  of  this 
Being  to  the  Father  is  expressed  in  Hebrews^ 
in  the  words  of  the  Psahnist,  ^^Then  said  I, 
Lo  I  come  :  in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is 
writen  of  me,  I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  O  my 
God:  yea,  thy  law  is  within  my  heart."  In 
fine,  such  a  Being  would  represent  that  condi- 
tioned,yet  infinitely  powerf  ul,developing  agent 
which  the  universe,  objectively  considered,  ap- 
pears to  lead  up  to.  His  work  is  twofold,  for 
in  the  first  place  he  develops  the  various  uni- 
verses or  orders  of  bein^;  and  secondly,  in 
some  mysterious  way  He  becomes  Himself  the 
type  and  pattern  of  each  order,  the  representa- 
tive of  -Deity,  as  far  as  the  beings  of  that  order 
can  comprehend,  esx)ecially  manifesting  such 
divine  qualities  as  could  not  otherwise  be 
brought  to  light.' 

And  again : — 

*  It  would  thus  appear  that  what  may  be 
termed  the  Christian  theory  of  development 
has  a  twofold  aspect,  a  descent  and  an  ascent : 
the  descent  of  the  Son  of  God  through  the 
various  grades  of  existence,  and  the  conse- 
quent ascent  of  the  intelligences  of  each  led 
up  by  Him  to  a  higher  level — a  stooping  on 
the  part  of  the  developing  Being,  m  order 
that  there  may  be  a  mounting  up  on  tlie  part 
of  the  developed.  Thus  it  is  said  (John 
iii.  16),  ^*  And  no  man  hath  ascended  up 
into  heaven,  but  he  that  came  down  from 
heaven,  even  the  Son  of  man  which  is  in 
heaven."  Again  (Eph.  iv.  9),  "Now  that  he 
ascended,  what  is  it  but  that  he  also  descended 
first  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth  ?  He 
that  descended  is  the  same  also  that  ascended 
up  far  above  all  heavens,  that  he  might  fill 
all  things." ' 

The  necessity  for  such  a  Person  in  the 
Godhead  was  recognised  b}''  the  early  Chris- 
tian and  Neo-Platonist  philosophers  of  Alex- 
andria, and  it  is  remarkable  that  no  refer- 
ence is  made  to  them  in  the  book.  Nume- 
nius,  who  lived  in  the  second  centurj'-,  says : 
*  The  primary  God  must  be  free  from 
work,  and  a  King,  but  the  Demiurgus  must 
exercise  government,  going  through  the 
heavens.  Through  him  comes  this  our 
condition,  through  him  Reason  being  sent 


down  in  efflux,  holds  communion  with  all 
who  are  prepared  for  it.'  .  .  .  This  was 
the  difficulty  of  the  philosophers  of  old, 
to  reconcile  the  fact  of  an  unconditioned 
Being  working  in  time  and  space  and 
subject  to  its  laws.  *  Philo,'  says  Kings- 
ley,*  *  oifered  a  solution  in  that  idea 
of  a  Logos  or  Word  of  God,  Divinity  articu- 
late, speaking  and  acting  in  time  and  space 
and  by  successive  acts,  and  so  doing  in  tiiuc 
and  space  the  will  of  the  timeless  and  space- 
less Father,  the  Abysmal  and  Eternal  Being, 
of  whom  He  was  the  perfect  likeness.'.  The 
Evangelist  John  especially  identifies  this 
Logos  of  Philo  with  Christ  in  the  well- 
known  opening  of  his  Gospel,  and  so  strong- 
ly is  it  there  set  forth,  that  Amelius  f  the 
Platonist  inserts  it  almost  word  for  word  in 
a  certain  book  of  his.  In  his  *  Confessions ' 
also  AugustirieJ  expressly  states  the  help  he 
received  from  the  writings  of  the  Neo- 
Platonists,  in  freeing  him  from  Manichaean 
heresies,  ^though  at  the  same  time  he  drAws 
a  distinction  between  the  Platonist  and  the 
Christian  writings.  From  the  former  he 
learnt  the  Divine  nature  of  the  Logos,  in  the 
latter  alone  he  found  the  fact  of  the 
humiliation  thereof,  in  the  incarnation  and 
death  of  Christ 

Before  we  are  able  to  consider  the  oflScc 
of  the  third  Person  in  the  Godhead,  we 
must  retrace  our  steps  and  take  up  the  argu- 
ment for  immortality.  If  the  reader  will 
refer  to  the  outline  we  gave  on  p.  38,  he  will 
see  that  the  authors  begin  by  laying  down 
two  essentials  of  continued  life.  We  might 
perhaps  conceive  life  possible  without  the 
second,  but  the  first  is  clearly  essential. 
After  this  follow  three  suppositions,  of 
which  the  first  and  last  are  assumed  to  be 
out  of  court.  The  first,  because  the  visible 
order  of  things  must  come  to  an  end ;  the 
last,  because  it  breaks  the  principle  of  con- 
tinuity. But  the  reader  has  gathered,  from 
what  we  have  said  in  the  preceding  pages, 
that  it*  does  not  follow  that  the  present  uni- 
verse will  come  to  an  end  ;  but  it  is  quite 
conceivable,  nay  possible,  that  there  may  be 
even  systems  of  worlds  in  all  stages  of  de- 
velopment, and  therefore  it  is  possible  that 
death  might  be  only  a  transference  from 
one  system  to  another.  We  say  possible, 
at  the  same  time  it  seems  very  unlikely ;  the 
second  supposition,  therefore,  is  the  more 
probable.  So  that  instead  of  being  restrict- 
ed to  one  supposition,  we  have  the  choice  of 
two.  Its  greater  probability  leads  ns  to 
choose  the  second. 

*  '  Schools  of  Alexandria.' 
t  Euseb/Pwep.  Evang.'  lib.  i.  cap.  10  (Old 
Edit.). 
t  '  Confess.*  bk.  vu. 
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This  second  supposition  is  that"  death  is  a 
'  transference  from  the  visible  to  some  other 
order  of  things  intimately  connected  with 
it/  and  therefore  still  conditioned.  The 
invisible  order  of  things  must  be  the  ether, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  receives  the  waste 
energy  from  the  visible  universe.  A  great 
difficulty  of  philosophers  has  been  to  recon- 
cile this  apparent  waste  in  nature  with  the 
idea  of  an  intelligent  and  benevolent  Creator, 
but  on  this  supposition  we  see  at  .once  that 
energy  is  not  wasted  ultimately,  it  is  stored 
up  for  the  use  of  this  invisible  world. 
Moreover  it  may  be  considered  to  be  storing 
up  a  memory  of  what  has  hitherto  happened 
in  the  visible  universe ;  for  the  motion  of 
every  molecule  affects  the  whole  universe, 
and  an  intelligent  mind  may  be  conceived 
able  to  unravel  back  the  *  threads  of  time  * 
by  this  means ;  or  it  may  be,  since  every 
little  motion  communicated  to  the  ether  is 
travelling  outwards  into  infinite  space,  that 
the  whole  boundless  universe  is  one  huge 
picture  of  past  events,  just  as  by  looking  at 
the  stars  it  may  be  imagined  we  are  remem- 
bering what  happened  there  hundreds  of 
years  ago.  Of  our  soul  might  not  Byron's 
words  hold : 

»  *  «  « 

*  Tlien  unembodied  doth  it  trace 

By  steps  each  planet's  heavenly  way  ? 
Or  nil  at  once  the  realms  of  space, 
A  thing  of  eyes,  that  all  survey  ? 

'  Eternal,  boundless,  undecay'd, 

A  thought  unseen,  yet  seeing  all — 
All,  all  in  earth  or  skies  displayed. 

Shall  it  survey,  shall  it  recall : 
Each  fainter  trace  that  memory  holds 

So  darkly  of  departed  years,  ^ 

In  one  broad  glance  the  soul  beholds. 

And  all  that  was  at  once  appears. 

*  Before"  creation  peopled  earth. 

Its  eyes  shall  roll  thro'  chaos  back  ; 
And  where  the  furthest  heaven  had  birth 
The  spirit  trace  its  rising  track '  ? 
*  *  *  * 

There  are  two  ways  of  supposing  memory, 
which  is  one  of  the  essentials  of  continuous 
life,  to  exist ;  but  on  this  point  also  our 
authors  have  a  new  theory  to  propound. 
They  suppose  that  we  possess  a  frame,  or 
nidiments  of  a  frame,  called  the  spiritual 
body,  connecting  us  with  the  invisible  world. 
Thought,  when  it  affects  the  brain  and  pro- 
duces a  material  organ  of  memory,  also 
affects  this  spiritual  body  ;  and  so  at  death, 
while  the  material  organ  of  memory  is  de- 
stroyed, that  of  the  spiritual  body  remains. 
The  possession  of  this  body  would  also  satis- 
fy the  second  essential  condition  of  life. 
Objections  might  of  course  be  raised  to  this, 
and  several  have  been  anticipated  and 
answered  in  the  book.     It  follows  from  the 


preceding  arguments  that  immortality  is 
quite  possible,  and  hence  the  aim  of  the 
authors  has  been  attained.  They  say, 
*  What  we  have  done  is  to  show  that  immor- 
tality is  possible,  and  to  demolish  any  so- 
called  scientific  objection  that  might  be 
raised  against  it.  The  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  doctrine  is  not  derived  from  us.  It 
comes  from  two  sources — from  the  state- 
ments made  concerning  Christ,  and  from 
that  intense  longing  for  immortality  which 
civilised  man  has  invariably  possessed.*  Nev- 
ertheless they  urge  two  considerations  in  its 
favour.  One,  shortly  put,  is  as  follows: 
The  invisible  universe  existed  before  this ;  wo 
cannot  consider  it  as  other  than  fully  condi- 
tioned ;  if  so,  we  cannot  conceive  a  dead 
universe  to  have  existed  from  eternity,  for  a 
dead  universe  is  oiot  fully  conditioned  ;  hence 
this  universe  must  have -contained  intelligent 
beings ;  an  argument,  we  fear,  rather  too 
refined  and  metaphysical.  The  other  has 
been  referred  to  before,  and  depends  on  the 
truth  of  the  law  of  Biogenesis.  If  that  law 
be  true,  we  are  as  inexorably  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  life  existed  before  its  first 
introduction  into  the  world,  and  that  it  will 
exist  after  the  final  dissolution,  as  wo  were 
driven  to  the  same  conclusion  with  respect  to 
energy  and  matter. 

The  authors  assume  the  law  of  Biogenesis 
as  absolutely  proved,  and  say  nothing  of  re- 
cent discussions  on  it — that  of  Pasteur  some 
time  ago  in  favour  of  it,  that  of  Bastian 
more  recently  in  refutation  of  it.  At  present, 
however,  it  stands  more  firmly  than  ever, 
for,  rightly  interpreted,  Bastian's  experi- 
ments go  to  strengthen  it,  as  has  been  most 
remarkably  demonstrated  within  the  last 
few  months  by  the  experiments  of  Tyndall 
and  of  Dallinger  and  Drysdale.  We  have 
also  above  given  an  argument  in  favour  of 
the  distinct  nature  of  life,  drawn  from  its 
non-reversibility. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  development  of  en- 
ergy we  required  an  intelligent  agent  to  intro- 
duce it,  so  also  we  do  here.  Again,  recourse 
is  had  to  the  Scriptures,  and  the  reader  has 
doubtless  by  this  time  a  shrewd  guess  that 
this  is  a  part  of  the  sphere  of  action  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  We  will  again  let  the  authors 
speak  for  themselves. 

"  If  we  now  turn  once  more  to  the  Christian 
system,  we  shall  find  that  it  recognises  such 
an  antecedent  as  an  agent  in  the  universe. 
He  is  styled  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  Life.  The 
third  Person  of  the  Trinity  is  regarded  in 
this  system  as  working  in  the  universe,  and 
therefore  in  some  sense  as  conditioned,  and 
as  distributing  and  developing  this  principle 
of  life,  which  we  are  forced  to  regard  as  one 
of  the  things  of  the  universe,  in  the  same 
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manner  as  the  second  Person  of  the  Trinity  is 
regarded  as  developing  that  other  phenom- 
enon, the  energy  of  the  universe.  The  one 
has  entered  from  everlasting  into  the  universe, 
in  order  to  develop  its  objective  element, 
energy  ;  the  other  has  also  entered  from  ever- 
lasting into  the  universe,  in  order  to  develop 
its  subjective  element,  life.'     (Gten.  i.  2.) 

We  have  now  set  before  our  readers  the 
two  most  striking  lines  of  argument  adopted, 
but  have  been  obliged  to  omit  a  host  of  sub- 
sidiary matters,  full  of  interest,  treated  in  an 
extremely  [original  and  liberal  manner,  and 
with  a  reverential  spirit  which  is  not  always 
met  with  in  such  speculations.  Such  are,  com- 
munication with  the  unseen,  angels,  heaven, 
hell,  personality  of  the  devil,  «fec. ;  but  we 
cannot  refrain  from  giving  the  writers'  ex- 
planation of  the  miracles  of  Christ 

The  position  of  Gbrist  in  the  universe  is 
that  of  an  infinitely  powerful  Being,  yet  at 
the  same  time  subject  to  its  laws ;  none  of 
His  works  therefore  can  infringe  the  great 
fundamental  law  of  Continuity.  Now  from 
the  connection  of  the  invisible  universe  with 
the  visible,  a  Being  in  the  position  of  Christ 
*  could  easily  produce  such  transmutation  of 
energy  from  the  one  universe  into  the  other 
as  would  account  for  the  events  which  took 
place  in  Judaea.  These  events  are  therefore 
no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  absolute  breaks 

of  continuity When  we. dig  up  an 

ant-bill  we  perfonn  an  operation  which,  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  hill,  is  mj?steriously 
perplexing,  far  transcending  their  experience, 
but  we  know  very  well  that  the  whole  affair 
happens  without  any  breach  of  continuity  of 
the  laws  of  the  universe.' 

A  question  naturally  arises  here  :  If  the 
conclusions  of  our  philosophers  be  accepted, 
what  influence  will  they  have  on  the  present 
conception  of  the  Deity  and  the  Messiah  ? 
From  the  arguments  in  their  book  nothing 
can  be  gathered  as  to  what  the  essence  of 
the  Godhead  is,  nor,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  what  His  character  may  be ;  on 
tliis  point  they  insist.  Nevertheless  it  must 
have  at  least  an  indirect  effect  on  current 
modes  of  thought.  We  have  seen  that  the 
Creator  must  be  unconditioned,  that  lie  has 
determined  not  to  work  directly  on  the 
course  of  development  of  the  universe,  and 
that,  as  the  authors  say,  creation  belongs  to 
eternity,  development  to  time.  From  this 
we  derive  an  impression  of  vastncss,  of  serene 
and  strong  repose,  of  an  unapproachable 
Majesty,  of  a  Being  dwelling  in  the  light  that 
no  man  can  approach  unto ;  which  also  we 
learn  from  the  New  Testament  writings  and 
the  sayings  of  Christ,  and  which  the  Jews  felt 
with  their  name  for  God  never  to  be  spoken. 
Beyond  this  we  can   gather  nothing  more 


from  physical  arguments,  nor  is  there  any- 
thing in  it  opposed  to  what  wo  learn  from 
revelation ;  nay,  the  above  view  even  re- 
moves many  diffioulities,  such  as  those 
clinging  to  the  doctrines  of  the  benevolence 
and  infinite  power  of  God,  and  the  presence 
of  evil  in  the  world.  On  the  whole  we 
think  it  will  tend  to  raise  the  general  con- 
ception of  the  Almighty,  and  to  clear  away 
many  of  the  extraordinary  anthropomorphic 
ideas  common  to  many  good  people. 

But  if  it  tend  to  raise  the  leather  to  a 
greater  distance  from  human  passion  and 
modes  of  working  into  a  higher  atmosphere 
of  awe  and  reverence,  it  also  brings  Christ 
into  closer  relations  with  the  universe  and 
unmanlty  than  has  yet  been  believed.  Con- 
hected  on  the  one  side  wiUi  the  uncondi- 
tioned Father,  and  on  the  other  connected 
with  man  by  consenting  to  be  conditioned 
in  order  to  work  out  the  will  of  the  Father, 
and  to  declare  Uim  to  His  intelligent  creat- 
ures; we  see  more  clearly  how  He  is  the 
means  of  approaching  the  Father,  and  why 
there  must  b«'  such  a  mediator  between  God 
and  man.  But  above  everything  tt  will 
bring  into  prominence  the  intimate  connec- 
tion between  all  the  works  of  God ;  that  as 
ever}nhing  flows  from  Him  nothing  should 
be  held  common  or  unclean,  and  that  religion 
belongs  not  alone  to  the  feelings  and  spiritual 
part  of  man,  but  has  tlie  closest  relations 
with  the  experiences  and  duties  of  daily  life 
— *  In  everything  give  thanks  ;'  *  whatsoever 
ye  do,  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God ; '  that 
politics,  and  merchant  shipping  acts,  arts  and 
science,  are  no  less  active  modes  of  religion, 
than  worship,  morality,  and  prayer  are  the 
springs  of  it.  K  this  were  realised,  then, 
indeed,  would  the  *  knowledge  of  God  cover 
the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  seas,'  and 
'  the  earth  be  filled  with  the  glory  of  God.' 

The  chief  result,  let  us  hope,  will  be  the 
removal  of  that  insensate  suspicion  with 
which  religious  and  scientific  professors  re- 
gard each  other.  Religious  people  will 
believe(what  at  present  theyonly «oy  tiiat  they 
believe)  that  the  whole  universe  is  the  work 
of  God,  and  that  therefore  the  parsuit  of 
science  never  can  be  at  variance  with  true 
religion.  Men  of  science  will  see,  as  indeed 
the  best  of  them  already  do  see,  that  all 
their  science  points  to  God,  and  leads  their 
souls  with  wonder  and  awe  to  that  eternal 
intelligence  which  has  created  and  which 
governs  all  things.  Certainly  the  authors  of 
'  The  Unseen  Universe  *  speak  nothing  but  the 
truth  when  they  say  : — 

*  We  are  led  to  regard  it  as  one  of  the  great 
merits  of  the  Christian  system,  that  its  doctrine 
is  pre-eminently  one  of  intellectual  liberty,  and 
that  while  the  theologians  on  the  one  hand, 
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and  men  of  science  on  the  other,  have  each 
erected  their  barriers  to  inquiry,  the  early 
Christian  records  acknowledge  no  Huc.h  bar- 
riers, but,  on  the  contrary,  assert  the  most 
perfect  freedom  for  all  the  powers  of  man.' 


Art.  III. —  Tlie  Revolution  and  Catholicism, 

Essayn  on  Catholicism^  Liberalism^  and 
S*tcialism.  Considered  in  their  fundamen- 
tal principles.  By  John  IDoxoso  Cortes, 
Marquis  of  Valdegamas.    London.    1874. 

It  is  the  singular  misfortune  of  society  on 
the  Continent  that  it  is  under  the  dominion 
of  general  ideas  or  dogmas  that  arc  con- 
ceived with  a  narrowness  and  applied  with 
an  absoluteness  utterly  alien  to  all  the  dic- 
tates of  reason  and  experience.  Catholicism, 
as  a  scheme  of  lifo,  represents  the  principle 
of  authority  ;  the  llevolution  represents  the 
principle  of  liberty  ;  but  each  refuses  to  re- 
cognize tlie  validity  of  the  other,  and  there 
is  no  other  principle  or  element  in  the  society 
they  influence  to  deaden  the  shock  of  too 
vehement  opinion,  or  to  act  with  mediating 
force  between  them.  Their  antagonism  is 
not  like  that  of  two  constructive  but  neutra- 
lizing forces  in  politics,  which  preserve 
society  in  a  path  between  the  extremes  of 
anarchy  and  despotism ;  and  therefore  the 
tyrannical  predominance  of  either,  even  for 
the  shortest  period,  inflicts  an  amount  of  evil 
that  can  hardly  be  conceived  of  in  a  stable 
society  like  ours,  in  which  every  imaginable 
idea  is  so  fully  represented,  that  the  mis- 
chievous or  exaggerated  action  of  any  single 
force  is  scarcely  to  be  feared.  The  progress 
of  time  seems  only  to  add  new  intensity  to 
the  forces  on  either  side,  for  while  the 
Revolution  abates  nothing  of  its  bitterness 
and  scorn,  Catholicism  sharpens  more  and 
more  the  points  of  that  terrible  discipline 
that  comes  into  contact  with  progress  and 
the  world.  We  observe  the  effects  of  this 
increasing  separation  in  the  literature  of  the 
two  parties,  for]  each  can  see  no  redeeming 
qualities  in  its  rivals  and  applies  its  criticism 
with  an  extremeness  as  uncritical  as  it  is 
false. 

The  Revolution,  according  to  the  Catholic 
view,  destroys  the  moral  spring  of  nations  by 
proscribing  worship,  and  substituting  an 
intellectual  abstraction  called  Humanity  in 
place  of  God.  It  destroys,  in  the  name  of 
scientific  truth,  the  harmony  that  God  has 
established  between  the  intellectual  and 
moral  order  of  the  universe  ;  and,  with  a 
contempt  for  authority  and  organization 
which  threatens  the  very  life  of  society,  it  f 


welcomes  every  new  theory  as  true  in  the 
degree  that  it  is  unprecedented,  with  no 
limitation  to  credulity,  save  that  it  must  be 
as  disruptive  as  possible  of  all  existing  ties. 
With  no  respect  for  the  past,  in  fact,  regard- 
ing all  history  as  an  organized  fraud,  and 
starting  with  the  axiom  that  all  the  institu- 
tions of  a  society  originally  based  on  Catho- 
licism are  presumptively  bad,  it  offers  to 
reconstitute  society,  ah  initio,  without  a 
moral  basis.  In  the  belief  that  a  mere 
change  of  institutions  will  work  those  mira- 
cles that  are  but  the  slow  and  painful  pro- 
duct of  individual  virtue  and  energy,  the 
Revolution  tries  everywhere  to  raise  the 
standard  of  an  ideal  and  impossible  Repub^ 
•licanism,  based  upon  the  abstract  rights  of 
man  ;  but  after  sending  a  series  of  shocks 
through  the  framework  of  society,  it  has 
only  succeeded  in  introducing  anarchy  and 
helplessness  into  all  political  relations..  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  this  picture  is  not 
without  some  striking  traits  of  truth,  but  it 
is  deceptive  and  partial,  as  it  assumes  that 
the  Revolution  represents  a  single  compact 
body  moving  together,  instead  of  a  great 
straggling  host,  of  which  one  battalion 
marches  far  in  advance  of  the  rest ;  while  it 
purposely  omits  to  acknowledge  that  when 
religion  ranged  itself  on  the  side  of  ignorance 
and  despotism,  the  sceptics  of  Revolution 
fought  the  battles  of  justice,  science,  and 
political  freedom. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  adherents  of  the  Revolution  take  a 
very  unfavourable  view  of  Catholicism  as  a 
factor  in  modern  civilization.  They  view 
it  as  still  breathing  the  spirit  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  with  little  more  capacity  for  initiating 
progress  than  the  Chinese  system  itself ;  as 
the  sworn  foe  of  all  the  varied  elements  of 
modern  life ;  as  fettering  intellect,  and  setting 
little  value  on  intelligence ;  as  competing 
vigorously  for  the  control  of  education  only 
where  it  exists  already,  and  where  others 
take  in  hand  to  do  what  the  Church  has 
neglected,  but  leaving  vast  populations  under 
its  sole  control  absolutely  without  instruction  ; 
as  representing  everywhere  mental  stagnation, 
moral  decay,  and  political  depravity.  They 
further  see  it  as  a  destroying  fiend,  involving 
nations  in  war ;  at  one  time  allying  itself 
with  despotism,  and  grasping  at  every  shred 
of  power  within  its  reach ;  at  another, 
fomenting  civil  discord,  sowing  the  seeds  of 
disaffection,  and  recoiling  at  no  manoeuvre 
that  can  further  its  purposes ;  becoming 
itself  a  revolutionary  force,  leaguing  itself 
even  with  Socialism  to  destroy  tliose  who 
dispute  its  Buthority  ;  always  showing  that 
there  is  that  in  Catholicism  that  is  incom- 
patible with  an  honest  acquiescence  in  any 
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kind  of  secular  supremacy.  Tliey  see  it 
likewise  in  the  interests  of  Legitimacy  using 
frauds  and  fictions  that  it  would  be  imbe- 
cility to  credit,  in  order  to  support  pretensions 
that  the  growing  enlightenment  of  the  age 
laughs  to  scorn. 

This  picture  is  not  perhaps  so  deceptive 
or  partial  as  the  other,  but  it  fails  to  ac- 
knowledge the  place  of  Catholicism  in 
ancient  civilization — accepting,  perhaps  too 
readily,  the  popular  contempt  of  the  Middle 
Ages — and  is  still  more  peremptory  in  de- 
preciating its  influence  in  the  modem  world. 
They  who  destroy  our  faith  in  all  religion 
take  away,  at  least,  one  security  for  our 
submission,  and  facilitate  the  subversion  of 
governments.  This  is,  perhaps,  their  inten-' 
tion  ;  but  they  fail  to  see  that  if  society  is 
to  exist  at  all,  atheism  is  hostile  to  those 
loving  subordinations  which  are  the  bond  of 
family  life,  and  which  render  a  state  capable 
of  freedom  without  anarchy.  It  is  the  moral 
character  of  citizens  that  mainly  determines 
the  state  of  order  or  disorder  prevailing  in  a 
community ;  and  it  is  for  the  philosophers 
of  the  Revolution  to  show,  in  the  absence  of 
historical  precedents,  how  national  cohesion 
or  solidity  can  be  maintained  without  religion. 

This  account  of  the  attitude  of  the  two 
parties  who  divide  society  on  the  Continent 
enables  us  to  estimate  how  far  the  work  as- 
signed by  Guizot  to  the  nineteenth  century 
has  as  yet  failed  to  be  accomplished.  But  a 
few  years  ago,  this  eminent  writer  observed 
that  *  to  reconcile  liberty  and  authority ;  to 
secure  perfect  toleration  without  sacrificing 
the  rights  of  the  state ;  to  give  its  due 
weight  to  free  thought  as  well  as  tradition  ; 
and  to  reconcile  the  Christian  revival  with 
religious  progress :  this  is  the  work  of  the 
nineteenth  century.'  The  great  characteristic 
of  this  age  is  certainly  compromise — not  that 
compromise  which  is  based  upon  religious 
indifference,  for  spiritual  questions  have  a 
very  vital  interest  to  this  generation,  but 
that  which  is  based  upon  tTio  self -distrust 
which  springs  from  wider  knowledge.  This 
spirit,  however,  is  little  manifest  in  the 
mutual  relations  of  Catholicism  and  Revolu- 
tion on  the  Continent. 

Catholic  writers  have  always  been  in  the 
habit  of  charging  the  Revolution  with  a  ten- 
dency to  destroy  society  by  introducing 
principles  of  anarchy,  and  the  object  of  this 
article  is  to  inquire  how  far  the  charge  can 
be  justified,  and  also  how  far,  in  case  the 
state  of  society  becomes  critical  or  desperate, 
the  Catholic  Church,  in  its  present  attitude, 
is  in  »  position  to  ward  off  the  threatened 
destruction.  Our  object  is  political  rather 
than  theological,  and  will  tend,  perhaps, 
rather  to  allay  than  to  increase  the  alarms 


caused  by  the  exaggei'ated  representations  of 
writers  out  of  sympathy  with  the  progressive 
spirit  of  our  age.  It  is  no  injustice  to  class 
among  them  the  Marquis  of  Valdegamas,  a 
Spanish  wTiter,  whose  work  we  have  named 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  not  on  the  ground 
of  its  intellectual  ability,  but  because  it  rep- 
resents the  spirit  in  which  Catholic  writers 
of  a  certain  school*  criticise  the  Revolution 
under  the  names  of  Liberalism  and  Socialism, 
while  they  set  forth  the  Church  as  at  once 
*  the  foundress,  mistress,  and  life  of  nations.' 
Nearly  thirty  years  ago,  another  Spaniard  of 
much  greater  ability,  the  Abbe  Balmez, 
published  a  work  in  which  he  boldly  chal- 
lenged for  the  Church  a  pre-eminence  among 
the  factors  of  modem  civilisation.  But  the 
present  writer  has  lived  in  an  age  full  of 
disasters  to  the  Church,  and  his  speculations 
are  therefore  tinged  with  a  bitterness  to 
which  the  Abbe  was  a  stranger.  He  has 
been  gazing,  with  a  bewildered  and  melan- 
choly air,  on  the  icroulement  of  schemes  and 
systems  of  policy  which  have  been  the  con- 
struction of  ages,  and  is  amazed  to  see  soci- 
ety everywhere  constituting  itself  anew,  with 
politics  and  statesmanship  fallen  away  from 
the  faith,  and  the  laity  everywhere  repudiat- 
ing the  principles  on  which  the  ecclesiastical 
power  is  founded  ;  while  he  sees  power  after 
power,  once  subservient  to  the  Papacy,  com- 
pelled to  abandon  it^  obedience,  and  the 
I^apacy  itself  bereft  of  its  temporal  posses 
sions.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
Revolution  is  in  his  eyes. a  name  synony- 
mous with  atheism  and  anarchy ;  and  that, 
like  Catholic  writers  generally,  he  fails  to 
appreciate  its  true  place  in  the  history  of 
modern  progress. 

In  estimating  the  truth  of  Catholic  repre- 
sentations, the  first  point  to  be  settled  is. 
What  is  meant  by  the  Revolution  ?  We 
know  that  it  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
a  theology  or  as  a  philosophy,  sometimes 
as  a  system  of  politics  or  government, 
and  sometimes,  again,  as  a  social  experi- 
ment. Catholic  writers  often  use  the 
word  in  all  these  senses,  but  without 
properly  distinguishing  them,  though  the 
theological  sense  is  mostly  paramount  in 
all  their  discussions  of  the  subject.  But 
what  after  all  is  Revolution  ?  In  one  sense 
it  is  nothing  but  change  ;  it  has  no  constrac- 


*  The  Catholicism  referred  to  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  article  has  little  in  common  wiUi 
the  Catholicism  of  this  country,  which  not  only 
accepts  the  principles  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment, but  takes  a  due  place  in  the  working  of 
our  free  institutions.  There  is,  no  doubt,  an 
Ultramontane  party  here  as  well  as  on  the  Con- 
tinent, but  it  does  not  seek  the  overthrow  of  the 
political  ideas  identified  with  Britie^  liberty. 
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live  character  whatever ;  and  it  must  there- 
fore be  regarded  either  as  good  or  bad  only 
according  to  the  character  of  what  it  super- 
sedes or  makes  way  for.  Catholics  them- 
selves have  no  natural  or  necessary  repug- 
nance to  revolutions,  or  political  changes,  so 
long  as  they  do  not  affect  Catholic  kingdoms. 
They  promoted  the  Revolution  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, which  ended  in  the  separation  of 
Catholic  Belgium  from  Protestant  Holland  ; 
and  the  laity,  in  gratitude  to  the  Church  for 
her  help  after  they  had  established  the  prin- 
ciple of  religious  equality  and  freedom  in 
the  new  constitution,  allowed  her  as  un- 
bounded an  ascendency  as  she  could  contrive 
to  base  upon  her  compact  .organisation. 
The  Liberals  now  acknowledge  it  was  a  great 
mistake  to  cast  off  the  Protestant  power,  by 
which  alone  the  friends  of  freedom  could 
fight  XJltramontanism  successfully ;  while  they 
feel  that  they  unwittingly  committed  a  crime 
against  the  security  of  Europe  by  the  parti- 
tion of  an  influential  kingdom,  of  which  one 
part  is  now  threatened  to  be  absorbed  by 
(Germany,  and  the  other  by  France.  But 
the  Catholic  party  never  repented  their  share 
in  this  Revolution.  The  clergy,  again,  en- 
couraged the  Revolution  in  Spanish  America, 
which  destroyed  the  colonial  empire  of 
Spain,  not  through  any  love  of  liberty,  or 
any  theory  of  colonial  independence,  but 
because  they  desired  to  preserve  untouched 
the  system'  overthrown  by  the  Revolution  in 
the  mother-country.  They  favoured  sepa- 
ration, from  a  fear  that  the  restrictions  im- 
posed on  the  priesthood  at  home  might  be 
introduced  into  America;  but  they  soon 
had  occasion  to  change^  their  attitude,  and 
Pope  Leo  XII.,  by  his  Bull  condemning  the 
rebels,  showed  his  dislike  of  a  Revolution 
that  limited  the  ecclesiastical  power.  Dr. 
D5Hinger  has  told  us  in  eloquent  terms  how, 
by  violence  and  fraud,  by  foreign  invasion 
and  civil  war,  the  Popes  laboured  to  break 
up  that  fabric  of  political  independence 
which  the  Tudors  had  established  in  Eng- 
land, adopting  without  scruple  the  worst 
weapons  of  political  and  temporal  warfare. 
Prince  Gorstchakoff  has  published  documents 
to  show  how  they  have  favoured  insurrec- 
tions in  Poland.  It  is  important,  then,  to 
know  that  Catholicism  does  not  deny  the 
right  of  Revolution.  If  this  right  does  not 
abide  in  human  society,  despotism  is  the 
true  theory  of  human  government,  and 
humanity  is  hopelessly  prostrate  at  the  feet 
of  existing  authority.  Any  crowned  Nero 
or  Philip  may  better  or  kill  us.  But  then 
this  right  is  not  to  be  exercised  in  Catholic 
countnes.  Catholic  nations  are  to  have  no 
remedy  against  oppVession ;  but  wherever 
in  any  non-Catholic    country   in   which  a 


Catholic  minority  is  oppressed,  or  its  just 
rights  restricted  or  denied,  the  riglit  of  Rev- 
olution exists  in  all  its  integrity.  It  seems, 
then,  according  to  Catholic  writers,  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  Revolution — the  one 
to  be  encouraged,  the  other  to  be  con- 
demned, just  as  they  tend  respectively  to 
strengthen  or  to  weaken  the  authority  of 
the  Church.  But  we  are  mainly  concerned 
with  that  Revolution  which  Catholicism 
condemns,  and  we  must  now  see  whether  its 
real  tendency  is  to  destroy  or  to  ameliorate 
society. 

The  theological  element  is  very  rife  in 
Catholic  discussions,  and  therefore  we  may 
suppose  that  great  weight  will  be  attached 
*to  the  so-called  atheistic  tendency  of  the 
Revolution,  by  way  of  discrediting  Jt  as  a 
pystem  of  political  liberty.  Now,  so  far  as 
it  is  found  to  be  atheistic,  we  admit  that 
every  successive  triumph  of  Revolution  con- 
tains within  itself  the  seeds  of  a  speedy  re- 
verse. No  society,  as  we  have  already  said, 
can  exist  except  on  a  religious  basis.  Edgar 
Quinet  himself  admitted  that  the  republic 
could  not  establish  itself  firmly  in  France 
for  want  of  a  moral  foundation  similar  to  the 
basis  of  the  republic  in  America,  and  he 
imagined  that  the  State  could  promulgate 
and  diffuse  a  new  religion  for  the  purpose. 
Certainly  one  chief  cause  of  the  Revolution 
not  securing  for  some  nations  a  secure  and 
well-ordered  liberty,  is  to  be  found  in  a  dis- 
integrating scepticism.  But  we"^  altogether 
deny  that  there  is  any  necessary  connection 
between  Revolution  and  atheism  ;  for  many 
of  the  best  ideas  of  ^the  Revolution  are  to 
be  found  in  Liberal  schools  of  the  Church 
itself,  and  especially,  more  or  less  directly, 
in  Gftnther's  philosophy.  It  was  during 
the  devoutest  ages  of  the  Church  that  Italy 
was  covered  with  republics,  and  that  Swit- 
zerland asserted  her  independence.  The 
liberty  and  equality  that  brought  Charles  I. 
to  the  block  were  generated  among  Puritans 
and  Covenanters  ;  and  the  revolted  colonies 
of  England  in  America  were  composed  of 
the  most  religious  people  in  the  world.  In 
general,  indeed,  among  ourselves,  we  have 
not  found  the  most  liberal  views  held  by 
our  sceptical  philosophers,  such  as  Hobbes 
and  Hume.  It  was  our  religious  men,  not 
our  sceptics,  who  founded  our  liberties. 
The  Liberals  of  England  and  America  are 
not  atheists.  How  is  it  that  Liberals  should 
be  atheists  in  a  Catholic  and  religious  in  a 
Protestant  country  ?  This  is  a  problem  we 
commend  to  Catholic  writers  like  Valdega- 
mas. 

It  18  more  important,  however,  to  consider 
the  Revolution  as  a  system  of  politics  and 
government.     Catholic  writers  are  eager  to 
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prove  that  it  always  tends  to  the  disruption  kings,  and  the  reign  of  eqnal  justice  as  op- 
of  society  and  that  Socialism  is  its  last  posed  to  class  privileges — ^but  we  may  sig- 
word.*  They  seem  to  forget  that  schemes  nificantly  distribute  them  under  five  heads, 
of  policy,  however  elaborately  framed,  are  The  nrst  idea  of  Revolution  is  popular 
not  rigidly  logical  in  their  practical  pro-  government  represented  by  certain  permanent 
cesses.  Neither  nations  nor  individuals  carry  institutions,  which  place  liberty  beyond  the 
out  their  principles  with  the  rigour  and  ex-  invasions  of  power.  There  is  no  question 
clusiveness  which  shut  out  many  of  the  acci-  involved  of  monarchy  or  republicanism,  for  a 
dental  considerations  which  come  to  be  of  participation  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  the 
importance  in  shaping  a  course  of  action,  functions  of  government  is  compatible  with 
But,  as  matter  of  fact,  the  Revolution  has  either ;  neither  is  it  a  question  of  the  dele- 
developed  neither  Socialism  nor  anarchy  in  gation  of  the  right  of  managing  their  own 
Englaud,  America,  Holland,  Italy,  or  feel-  affairs,  inherent  in  a  people,  as  distinct  from 
gium  ;  and  if  Socialism  is  an  actual,  energetic,  the  actual  exercise  of  this  undoubted  right 
and  even  formidable  reality  in  France,  there  by  themselves ;  neither  is  it  a  question  of 
must  be  exceptional  causes  for  its  existence,  social  equality,  so  that  every  man  shall  be 
Let  us  try  to  present  the  leading  ideas  pop-  like  every  other  man.  All  that  is  included 
ularly  identified  with  the  Revolution,  that  in  the  idea  is  that  the  administration  shall 
we  may  the  better  judge  how  far  they  be  conformable  to  the  sentiments  and  wishes 
threaten  the  dissolution  of  society.  They  are  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  ;  while  the 
usually  summed  up  by  continental  writers  in  forms  of  the  constitution  are  expected  to 
the  two  principles — the  sovereignty  of  the  provide  some  means  for  the  regular,  constant, 
people   as   opposed  to  tlie  divine  right   of  and  authentic  expression  of  these  sentiments, 

to  which  it  is  the  undoubted  duty  and  the 

*  It  is  curiouB  to  find  Catholic  writers  heapii^  obvious  interest  of  the  executive  to  conform, 

their  praises  upon  Sociahsm,  especially  for  its  aiiaid       ii*           ru**        i 

stem  logical  coSsiBtency,  while  ttey  reirve  all  A"  th®  Revolutions  of  history  have   arisen 

their  contempt  and  bitterness  for  Liberalism,  from  the  want  of  some  such-  contrivance  for 

VThe  Liberal  school/ says  Valdegamas/ has  nee-  ascertaining   the   interests    and  inclinations 

essarily  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  the  Socialistic,  of  the  people,  and  providing  for  their  ready 

or  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  schools.'     And  ^^^^^\L^  \^J^^    ♦iw>  ;,«««J^:o*«    <,n^.«4<.    rT* 

again :  '  It  follows  that  the  Socialistic  schools  operation  upon    the  immediate    agents   of 

have  logic  and  reason  on  their  side  when  they  public  authority.     JNow,    Valdeganias    finds 

maintain,  against  the  Liberal  school,  that  if  the  the  root  of  all  modem  evils  in  that  Liberalism 

evil  is  essentially  in  society  or  in  government,  ^hich  seeks  to  conciliate  the  rights  of  every 

t\"o?r^5f^twS:^Tn?it?nef^:^'^-  i^  -.»  «y«t-  of  pop"'-  governu^ent 

or  convenient,  but,  on  the  contrary,  pernicious  and  ^®  ^*J®  • 

absurd,  to  attempt  the  reform  of  man '  Cp.  197).  *  There  is  none  of  its  princijjles  which  is 
It  is  not  difficult  to  discover  the  secret  of  the  en-  not  accompanied  by  a  counter-principle  which 
couragement  given  by  Catholic  writers  to  Social-  destroys  it.  Thus,  for  example,  it  proclaims 
ism,  for  they  feel  that  it  everywhere  discredits  monarchy,  and  immediately  ministerial  re- 
the  cause  of  rational  liberty,  and  they  know  that  sponsibility,  and  consequently  the  omnipo- 
if  socie^v  could  become  socialistic,  the  Church  ^^  ^  ^'  responsible  ministry,  which^ 
would  be  almost  universally  hailed  as  a  saviour.  »'**"'-^  ^*  ""'^  *^oj/vaxo*  «  *^  j,  jr****, .  « 
The  Jesuits  do  not  scruple  at  present  to  use  the  contradictory  of  monarchy.  It  prwliums 
Socialists,  till  the  time  comes  to  crush  them ;  ministerial  responsibibty,  and  immediately 
for  an  association  was  formed  hi  the  end  of  the  sovereign  intervention,  in  matters  of  gov- 
July,  1874,  between  the  Ultramontanists  and  emment,  of  the  deliberative  assemblies,  which 
the  Socialists  at  Berlin,  when  M.  Hasselmann  is  contradictory  of  the  omnipotence  of  the 
himself  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Ultra-  ministers.  ...  It  proclaims  tne  right  of  in- 
montanistfl,  and  joined  with  them  in  voting  the  surrection  of  the  multitude,  which  is  to  pro- 
articles  of  agreement.  (See  a  despatch  of  the  claim  its  sovereign  omnipotence,  and  imme- 
'AgeneeHavas,' July  31, 1874.)  We  know  that  diately  it  establishes  the  laws  of.  electoral 
the  Socialist  deputies  in  the  Reichstag  have  eligibility,  which  is  to  ostracise  the  sovereign 

*^Trr?.*^iT.'*^*^^-^^I^°'''''^Kf^T     ^'  multitude.     And  with   all    these   principles 

and  that  Catholic  ec^lesmsUcs  are  1^^^^^  ^  counter-principles,   it  aims  at  one  thmg 

a  new  paper  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  with  the  sug-  ;i:„«^„«,   4.k««««k  ^^\€k^^  ««^  :«^„-4-r 

gestive     Utle,      '  CTiristlicWialen     Blatter.'  -^  ^l^^^^.^^^^  through  artifice  and  mdustry, 

(See  the  '  Mercure  Allemand,'  January  30, 1875.)  an  equilibnum  which  it  never  discovers,  be- 

The  •  Opinion  Nationale,'  July  28,  1874,  pub-  cause  it    contradicts    the    nature  of  society 

lishes  a  letter  from  an  honest  Ultramontane  and  the  nature  of  man.' 

l^Xlxtl^xt'^l^'^r.^^&.t  Thus,  the  whole   system  of  repi^ntatWe 

nists  of  Paris  fighting  with  the  Cariists,  with  government,   which   has   so    happily   estab- 

the  knowledge  of  the  military  leaders.    We  find  lished  the  liberty,  prosperity,  and  happiness 

signs  of  the  same  alliance  in  Holland  and  in  of  modern  nations,  is  ignorantly  condemned, 

Switzerland     Thus,  Catholicism  is  found  ready  together  with  all  those  noli tical   miarantees 

to  associate  itself  even  >vith  the  enemies  of  all        A  ,       ,        .  ^'V ^  \,  , 

society,  in  order  to  destroy  those  who  dispute  which   almost  every  European  nation,  and 

its  authority.  none  more  than  Spain,  inherited  from  its 
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ancestors,  in  the  form  of  a  Cortes,  Parlia- 
ment, or  States-general.  It  is  no  question 
with  such  writers  as  to  whether  there  may 
not  be  an  idea  of  Revolution  which  has 
nothing  in  common  with  disruptive  theories. 
We  shall  presently  see  whether  popular  gov- 
ernment has  generally  tended  to  anarchy, 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  possible  to  show  that 
its  dissensions,  of  which  Valdegaraas  makes 
so  much,  are  rather  the  preventives  than 
the  occasions  of  popular  disorder. 

The  second  idea  of  the  Revolution — im- 
plied, indeed,  in  that  of  popular  government 
— is  Liberty,  whether  we  see  it  manifested 
in  that  freedom  of  thought  which  no  tyrant 
can  restrain,  or  in  that  freedom  of  speech 
which  no  laws  can  'easily  reach,  or  in  that 
freedom  of  printing  which  no  enlightened 
government  will  discourage.  Now,  so  far 
from  liberty  tending  to  destroy  society,  as 
Catholic  writers  allege,  we  agree  with  De 
Tocquevillc  in  the  statement :  '  I  have  never 
been  more  entirely  convinced  that  liberty 
alone  can  give  to  human  society  in  general, 
and  to  the  individuals  who  compose  it  in 
particular,  all  the  prosperity  and  all  the 
greatness  of  which  our  race  is  capable.' 
Independently  of  the  external  advantages 
with  which  it  may  be  attended,  it  promotes 
the  development  of  genius  and  talents,  both 
by  the  unbounded  career  it  opens  up  to  the 
emulation  of  every  individual  in  the  land, 
and  by  the  natural  effect  of  all  sorts  of  intel- 
lectual or  moral  excitement  to  awaken  great 
capabilities.  But  it  has  in  no  way  tended 
to  mar  the  solidity  of  nations.  Catholic 
writers  say  that  liberty  always  tends  to  anar- 
chy. We  admit  that  the  love  of  liberty 
sometimes  takes  the  form  of  a  contempt  for 
law  and  regular  authority,  and  we  hold  that 
one  of  the  main  conditions  of  the  effectual 
working  of  a  government  is  a  deeply-seated 
habit  of  obedience  in  the  population,  which 
of  course  implies  a  generally-diffused  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  demanded  of  them,  and  a 
certain  acquired  adaptability  on  their  part  to 
fall  in  with  the  demand.  But  it  is  very 
singular  that  this  contempt  for  atithority 
exists  exclusively  in  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries, or  in  countries  subjected  from  time 
immemorial  to  Catholic  influences  and  train- 
ing. The  anarchy,  then,  cannot  be  attrib- 
uted to  liberty,  for  the  spirit  of  obedience 
to  law  and  authority  exists  in  perfection  only 
in  the  lands  most  distinguished  by  all  kinds 
of  freedom  ;  but  to  the  fact  that  Catholicism 
left  the  populations  under  its  care  without 
the  needful  discipline  to  secure  or  exercise  a 
well-ordered  liberty,  when  at  last  its  blessings 
were  placed  within  their  reach. 

Another  idea  of  the  Revolution  is  the  sep- 
aration of  Church  and  State,  a  political  fact, 


which,  in  a  general  sense,  is  understood  to 
imply  that  the  Church  will  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  use  the  power  of  the  State  for 
carrying  out  its  ideas  or  decisions.  The 
Revolution  makes  every  man  free  of  ecclesi- 
astical control,  to  which  he  may  submit  him- 
self if  he  pleases,  but  it  does  not  allow  the 
Church  to  restrict  either  religious  or  ci\-il 
liberty.  But  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State  is  understood  in  very  different  senses 
in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent.  We 
understand  by  it  the  withdrawal  of  state 
support  from  an  ecclesiastical  body,  as  in  the 
familiar  case  of  Ireland ;  but  on  the  Conti- 
nent statesmen  speak  of  a  separation  when 
they  merely  signify  that  the  Church,  still  in 
possession  of  state  endowment  or  support, 
is  no  longer  in  a  position  to  use  the  power 
of  the  State  to  carry  out  its  decisions,  while 
the  State  interferes  no  longer  with  the 
Church  in  the  exercise  of  her  government 
and  discipline.  In  Italy,  and  in  Belgium  espe- 
cially, the  separation  of  Church  and  State 
simply  means  that  the  State  resigns  all  con- 
trol over  the  Church,  while  the  State  gains 
nothing  in  turn.  There  are  many  besides 
Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen  who  look  on  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  power  as 
impracticable,  and  use  such  phrases  as  '  a 
free  Church  in  a  free  State,'  as  a  mere  veil  for 
the  fact  that  of  the  Church  and  the  State 
the  one  must  rule  the  other.  It  is  diflScult 
to  see,  for  example,  how  France  could  en- 
counter the  problem  of  a  perfectly  free 
Church.  The  predominance  of  any  single 
force  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the 
resources  of  the  force  itself  as  upon  the 
want  of  power  in  its  neighbours,  and  it  may 
always  find  its  match  in  an  antagonist 
force.  But  it  has  always  been  the  fault  of 
French  institutions,  under  a  singularly  cen- 
tralised administration,  that  they  make  it 
possible  for  any  particular  force  to  become 
excessive  without  providing  another  to  mea- 
sure and  check  it^  But  we  altogether  fail  to 
see  how  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  as  already  explained,  tends  to  involve 
society  in  the  perils  of  anarchy,  because  the 
Church  still  enjoys  almost  boundless  power 
to  cany  on  her  own  proper  work.  If  she 
demands  the  restoration  of  her  old  status, 
so  that  she  may  once  more  not  only  dictate 
state  action,  but  hold  in  her  hand  the  prac- 
tical control  of  public  and  private  life,  it  is 
diflScult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  logically 
it  would  lead  to  the  re-establishment  of  force 
in  the  hands  of  Churchmen.  There  has  been 
no  tendency  to  anarchy  either  in  Great  Britain 
or  America,  where  Church  and  State  are  very 
distinct  powers,  and  the  statesmen  of  both 
countries  have  found  it  wise  to  regard  reli- 
gious   differences    as    matters    concerning 
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merely  the  individual  conscience,  to  which  it 
is  therefore  their  duty  and  their  policy  to 
give  free  play. 

The  Revolution  has  always  assumed  an 
attitude  of  hostility  to  monastic  institutions 
— perhaps  as  part  of  its  general  policy  in 
relation  to  religion — and  Catholic  writers 
like  Valdegamas  see  in  the  secularization  of 
monastic  property  a  sign  of  the  coming  abo- 
lition of  property  of  all  sorts.  He  is  con- 
fident that  ^  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  abol- 
ishment of  property,  tumultuously  pro- 
claimed by  Liberalism,  carries  with  it,  in 
some  time  more  or  Tess  proximate,  but  not 
very  distant,  considering  the  pace  of  modem 
events,  universal  spoliation.'  But  he  forgets 
that  devout  Roman  Catholics  have  been  as 
actively  engaged  in  spoilation  of  this  sort  as 
the  Liberals  Uiemselves,  and  that  the  security 
of  civil  property  has  never  been  affected  in 
the  slightest  degree  by  the  abolition  of 
monasteries  at  any  time  daring  the  last  three 
hundred  years. 

Another  idea  of  the  Revolution — and 
which  the  year  1848  brought  into  remarkable 
prominence — is  that  of  nationality ;  for 
there  was  then  a  strong  and  instinctive  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  races  speaking  the 
same  language,  owning  the  same  literature, 
and  sprung  from  the  same  origin,  to  rear- 
range themselves  anew,  according  to  their 
natural  ties,  in  distinct  and  comprehensive 
nationalities.  We  see  the  issue  of  this 
movement  in  the  unity  of  Italy  and  of  Ger- 
many within  the  last  few  years.  Blood  is 
thicker  than  water,  and  a  tie  of  a  common 
origin  has  been  found  stronger  than  any 
despot  or  any  treaties.  But  Catholicism  has 
always,  with  certain  well -understood  excep- 
tions, looked  upon  nationality  with  the 
frcatest  dislike,  because  it  is  easier  for  the 
^apacy  to  deal  with  governments  than  with 
nations.  Long  before  the  Reformation,  the 
development  of  the  national  spirit  in  the 
English  laity  proved  antagonistic  to  ecclesi- 
asticism  ;  and  there  is  hardly  in  existence  a 
greater  obstacle  than  nationality  to  the 
restoration  of  the  political  unity  of  Christen- 
dom under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Pope. 
This  idea  has,  indeed,  been  gaining  pov;er 
and  distinctness  every  year,  and  as  races  rise 
in  the  scale  of  humanity  their  peculiar  char- 
act-eristics  are  magnified  also ;  but  there  is 
reason  to  hope  they  will  not  on  that  account 
be  more  separate,  but  more  deeply  assured 
that  they  are  complementary  to  each  other. 
Catholic  writers  say  truly  that  nationality 
has  led  to  bloody  wars,  but  it  has  not  led  to 
anarchy.  Society  will  in  the  end  be  strength- 
ened rather  than  weakened  by  it. 

The  last  idea  of  the  Revolution  which  de- 
serves notice  is  its  attitude  in  relation  to  educa- 


tion. There  never  was  any  real  attempt  made 
in  France  to  construct  a  truly  national  system 
till  after  1789.  Catholic  writers  are  exceed- 
ingly indignant  at  the  educating  policy  of 
the  Revolution ;  yet  it  must  in  fairness  be 
remembered  that  Catholicism  never  attempt- 
ed popular  education  till  the  Revolution  had 
laid  the  whole  Papal  world  in  ruins.  In 
countries  wholly  Rgman  Catholic,  like  Spain, 
and  Spanish  America,  and  Italy,  the  people 
were  left  in  ignorance,  plainly  showing  tliat 
it  was  no  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Church, 
when  left  wholly  to  herself,  to  promote  the 
universal  diffusion  of  knowledge.  But  when 
successful  opposition  seemed  hopeless,  the 
idea  was  taken  up  of  making  education 
subservient  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
Church,  or,  as  the  atheists  of  the  Revolution 
said,  the  Church  took  it  into  her  hands  only 
to  mar  it.  We  need  hardly  inquire  whether 
education  tends  to  the  disruption  of  society, 
and  the  inquiry  is  the  less  necessary,  because 
in  all  contmental  countries,  and  in  France 
particularly,  the  Church  has  at  present  a 
leading  influence  in  the  direction  of  public 
instniction. 

t,We  have  thus  touched  upon  five  ideas 
commonly  identified  with  the  Revolution, 
and  we  shall  now  »ee  whether  history  throws 
any  light  upon  tneir  influence  or  effects 
upon  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  na- 
tions. The  question  is,  then,  whether 
Revolutions — and  especially  such  as  Catho- 
licism condemns — have  been  found  to  be  uni- 
formly prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  nations. 
The  facts  of  the  case  are  without  dispute. 
Three  hundred  years  ago  the  Dutch  asserted 
their  independence  of  Spain,  and  they  pros- 
pered ;  the  Swiss  revolted  from  the  House  of 
Austria,  and  they  prospered ;  Great  Britain  re- 
volted against  the  despotism  of  the  Stuarts ; 
and  it  prospered ;  and  the  North  Americans 
revolted  against  the  Monarchy  of  Great 
Britain,  and  they  prospered.  All  these  ex- 
periments have  turned  out  well,  and  have  se- 
cureda  greatx^r  share  of  human  happiness  with- 
in the  sphere  of  their  operation  than  has  ever 
been  exhibited  among  any  similar  portions  of 
the  race.  No  diflBcuTty  seems  to  have  been 
experienced  in  these  cases  in  restraining  the 
excesses  of  popular  violence.  Tlie  profound 
remark  of  Machiavelli  appears  for  once  to  fail, 
that  *  every  Revolution  contains  the  seeds  of 
another,  and  scatters  them  behind  it.'  How 
absurd  is  it,  then,'  because  one  or  two  experi- 
ments— that  of  France,  the  principal,  and 
that  of  the  South  American  Republics,  of  an 
inferior  order — have  failed,  to  entertain  a 
prejudice  against  all  Revolutions,  however 
urgent  the  circumstances  which  call  for 
thera,  when  so  many  more  have  succeeded ; 
and  above  all  when  the  exceptional  instances 
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— ^though  there  is  a  sense  in  which  even  the 
RevoUition  in  Franco  has  not  failed — afford 
such  instniction  with  regard  to  the  causes 
of  their  faikire,  that  statesmen  will  ye^  be 
able  to  learn  wisdom  from  past  disappoint- 
ments I 

How  has  it  happened  that  the  English 
Revolution  has  never  tended  to  anarchy,  and 
that  it  has  developed  constitutional  govern- 
ment into  still  stronger  and  more  abiding 
forms  ?  How  is  it  that  tlic  English  people 
have  been  so  well  able  to  work  a  system  of 
representative  government,  to  understand 
the  delicately  complex  workings,  the  bal- 
ances and  checks  in  their  constitution,  which 
ensure  the  stal»ility  of  all  our  liberties  aa  a 
nation  ?  It  is  customary  to  explain  it  by 
the  habitual  respect  for  established  law,  by 
what  Carlylc  calls  *  our  inveterate  and  inborn 
reverence  for  the  constable's  staff,*  engraved 
in  the  hearts  and  dispositions  of  a  self-govern- 
ing population.  We  have,  besides,  a  rever- 
ence for  the  authority  of  our  statesmen — a 
great  and  admirable  quality  of  the  national 
mind — which  gives  stability  to  a  popular 
government,  and  forms  the  check  which 
keeps  popular  impulse  from  infecting  the 
counsels  of  the  state  with  sudden  and  cease- 
less change.  We  observe  exactly  the  same 
peculiarities  in  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  living  under  a  more  democratic  gov- 
ernment than  ours.  The  very  novelty,  no 
less  than  the  form  of  the  American  constitu- 
tion, was  of  itself  sufficient  to  generate  and 
keep  alive  a  condition  of  feverish  restlessness 
and  insubordination,  because  there  is  a  subtle 
element  in  the  very  form  of  government 
which  works  its  way  into  the  national  char- 
acter. Yet  the  principle  of  authority  has 
there  been  maintained  in  all  its  integrity 
since  the  Revolution.  The  civil  war  was  in 
itself  an  attempt  to  maintain  it,  and  has  left 
no  trace  of  anarchy  behind  it.  The  Ameri- 
can people  cannot  divest  themselves  of  their 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  nature,  with 
history,  and  with  the  inexorable  conditions 
of  human  affairs.  They  have  always  appre- 
ciated the  perils  of  anarchy,  and  therefore 
from  the  first  they  have  deprecated  all 
change  but  what  was  natural,  and  organical- 
ly adapted  to  the  national  t<jmperament. 
How  is  it  that  there  is  no  Socialist  propa- 
ganda in  America  ?  Socialism  has  been  tried 
there  in  many  different  forms,  but,  as  the 
work  of  Charles  Nordhoff  proves,  it  has 
been  a  dead  failure.*  Why  is  it  that,  in  a 
country  in  which  industrial  interests  are  so 
strong.  Socialism  has  never  assumed  a  pre- 

♦  '  The  Communistic  Societies  of  the  United 
States/  &c.,  &c.  By  Charles  Nordhoff.  Lon- 
don.    1875. 
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ponderance  in  politics,  much  less  attempted 
to  seize  the  administration  ?  The  Humanist 
Griin  says  that  America  has  never  yet  come 
to  the  split  that  has  gone  through  the  heart 
of  the  old  world  ;  but  he  ought  to  consider 
that  England  has  never,  any  more  than 
America,  shown  a  taste  for  Socialist  theories. 
How  comes  it  to  pass,  then,  that  the  princi- 
ple of  authority  and  the  respect  for  estab- 
lished law  have  been  maintained  so  admira- 
bly in  England  and  America,  two  countries 
whose  religion  is  based  upon  the  right  of 
private  iudgment,  and  that  the}-  have  been 
so  singularly  wanting  in  countries  whose 
mental  and  moral  discipline  was  acquired 
under  a  system  based  upon  authority.  This 
is  really  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  history. 
Why,  in  a  word,  did  the  English  Revolution 
succeed,  and  the  French  Revolution  fail  ? 
Guizot  supplies  at  least  one  answer  which  is 
pertinent  to  a  discussion  in  which  Catholic 
writers  make  much  of  theological  questions. 
*  The  French  Revolution  followed  on  a  scep- 
tical and  philosophical  movement  of  men's 
minds.  The  English  Revolution  followed 
on  a  period  of  deep  religious  excitement. 
The  English  Revolutionists  were  even  more 
attached  to  their  religious  faith  than  to  their 
political  opinions.  They  fought  for  liberty 
of  conscience  even  more  than  for  civil 
rights.'  This  explanation  must  appear  some- 
what curious  to  writers  like  Valdegamas, 
who  affirm  that  the  Revolution  is  owing  to 
Protestantism,  for,  says  he,  *  Protestantism, 
free-thinking,  and  philosophy,  are  three 
heads  of  one  Cerberus.'  How  singular  that 
Revolution  should  be  so  little  hurtful  to  Prot- 
estant, and  so  very  injurious  to  Catholic 
countries  !  He  says  *  all  the  Proudhonian 
contradictions  are  in  the  last  three  hundred 
years  ;'  yet,  singularly  enough,  their  disturb- 
ing influence  is  entirely  confined  to  Roman 
Catholic  communitfes ! 

We  have  now  reached  that  point  in  the 
present  discussion  which  requires  us  to  con- 
sider how  far,  in  case  society  is  in  danger  of 
being  destroyed  by  the- Revolution,  Catholi- 
cism is  in  a  position  to  save  it.  We  mean 
Catholicism  as  understood  by  Ultramontane 
writers  like  Valdegamas,  and  as  interpreted 
by  the  propositions  of  the  Syllabus.  The 
first  question  to  be  decided  is,  on  what  prin- 
ciples or  conditions  tl^s  service  is  to  be  ren- 
dered ;  because  nations  that  have  imbibed 
the  ideas  of  the  Revolution  might  be  unwill- 
ing to  sacrifice  the  unquestionable  advantages 
they  at  present  enjoy  as  the  price  to  be  paid 
for  the  cure  of  the  evils  of  anarchy.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  the  monarchs  of  Europe, 
threatened  by  the  peoplo,  called  in  the 
Church  to  save  society  ;  and  the  Church  at 
once  consented    to   league   her  priesthood 
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with  despotism,  and  blessed  the  princes  in 
breaking  the  oaths  by  which  they  bound 
themselves  to  bestow  a  measure  of  freedom 
on  their  subjects.  The  Church  thus  became 
triumphant  for  a  time  against  ancient 
legislation  and  standard  rules  of  action  ;  but 
(as  if  to  illustrate  that  irony  of  Providence 
that  sows  the  seeds  of  failure  in  the  very  acts 
that  seem  destined  to  command  success) 
within  ten  years  the  monarchs  had,  one  and 
all,  begun  to  make  terms  with  their  subjects, 
and  now  the  alliance  with  the  Church  is 
practically  at  an  end.  We  may  be  perfectly 
confident  that  the  nations  will  never  consent, 
in  the  greatest  exigency,  to  call  in  the 
Church  on  the  terms  of  that  old  alliance. 

Catholic  writers  are  evidently  under  a 
great  delusion  in  imagining  that  if  the  athe- 
ism of  society  could  be  uprooted,  the  ideas 
of  the  licvolution  could  be  easily  overturned  ; 
because,  as  we  have  already  seen,  these  ideas 
liad  their  origin  in  ages  of  faith  rather  tlian 
of  scepticism.  Italy  has  accepted  the  ideas 
of  the  Revolution  without  becoming  more 
sceptical.  If  there  is  a  sceptical  spirit  in 
Protestant  countries,  it  does  not  somehow 
touch  the  springs  of  national  life,  and  has 
never  threatened  them  with  anarchy  or  moral 
disorder.  The  most  sanguine  Ultramontane 
in  Europe  cannot  imagine  that  the  extinction 
of  atheism  could  bring  back  the  nations  to 
despotic  government,  to  the  Inquisition,  to 
the  Index,  to  the  suppression  of  literature, 
to  the  right  of  sanctuary.  IIow  absurd, 
then,  it  is  to  regard  atheism  and  liberty  as 
synonymous  terms.*  A  Belgian  advocate 
has  just  published  a  pamphlet  to  show  that 
society  is  perishing  for  want  of  Catholicism 
and  authority.!  Protestantism  is  either Caj- 
sarism  or  anarchy  :  it  is  self-contradictory. 

*  For  the  last  hundred  years  France  has 
been  Voltairean  and  infidel.  Spain  is  dying 
becan.se  it  has  rejected  Catholic  unity.  .  .  . 
The  Protestant  nations  will  not  be  able  .to 
maintain  their  civilization  unless  they  reject 
their  horrible  doctrines  of  the  Reformation ; 
and  the  nations  which  are  Catholic  only  in 
name  are  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  because,  hav- 
ing rejected  the  Catholic  principle,  they  arc 

*  While  Catholic  writers  trace  back  modem 
ideas  of  liberty  to  th.e  French  Revolution,  others 
attribute  them  to  the  discussions  on  the  rights 
of  nations  and  the  expediency  of  reform,  to 
which  the  American  War  gave  birth.  But  a 
more  careful  scrutiny  of  ideas  will  carry  us  back 
to  the  Revolution  of  1688 — or,  if  you  will — to 
1647,  when  the  Republicans  of  that  bold  age, 
such  as  Harrington,  Milton,  Xeedham,  and 
Whitelocke,  had  the  merit  of  orginating  those 
great  questions  which  the  French  tried  to  solve 
after  their  own  manner  in  1789. 

f  '  IjC  Protestantisme :  courte  reponse  a  M. 
de  Lavelaye,'  par  Jules  Camaner,  avt.  Clos?on 
et  cie. ,  Bruxelles.     1875. 


a  prey  to  the  revolutionary  demon.'  Tliere 
is  something  in  this  warning  voice  that  re- 
minds us  of  what  our  friends  on  the  Conti- 
nent, both  Ultramontanes  and  Socialists, 
have  been  for  a  long  time  repeating  for  our 
i  comfort ;  that  the  fabric  of  English  consti- 
tutionalism is  honeycombed  by  the  slow, 
but  constant,  action  of  Socialist  doctrines; 
that  it  looks  solid  enough  to  look  at,  but  is 
ready  to  collapse  when  the  hour  comes  for 
applying  the  rcvolut  onary  force.  All  we  can 
say  is  that  if  there  is  danger  it  does  not 
disturb  our  equanimity,  and  we  may  prob- 
ably succeed,  on  the  principles  of  private 
judgment,  in  keeping  our  civilization  a  few 
centuries  longer. 

But  the  question  is.  If  the  cure  of  scepti- 
cism is  necessary  to  the  safety  of  society,  is 
Catholicism  in  a  position  to  effect  that  cure  \ 
The  task  of  re-establishing  the  principle  of 
authority,  which  Voltaire  did  so  much  to 
weaken,  if  not  destroy,  in  France,  is  one 
of  a  really  formidable  character,  because  the 
Revolution  has  become  strongly  entrenched 
behind  a  powerful  literature  and  philosophy, 
vastly  superior  to  anything  that  Catholicism 
can  boast  of.  In  a  word,  Can  Catholicism 
convert  the  sceptics  of  continental  society 
into  good  Catholics  ?  There  is  no  question 
of  its  success  in  converting  English  Protes- 
tante,  but  the  reason  assigned  by  Mr.  Froude 
for  the  almost  exceptional  facility  of  this 
conquest  is  by  no  means  flattering  to  Ca- 
tholicism. He  says  :  *  It  fails  to  see  that  its 
success  is  its  deepest  condemnation.  Pro- 
testantism alone  has  kept  alive  the  sentiment 
of  piety,  which,  when  allied  with  weakness  of 
intellect,  is  the  natural  prey  of  superstition.'* 
How  does  it  happen  that  the  sentioient 
of  piety  is  allowed  to  become  extinct  in 
Catholic  nations  ?  Why  does  atheism 
spring  up  at  all  under  tlie  shadow  of  the 
Church  ?  All  Catholic  writers,  without  ex- 
ception, lay  the  blame  upon  Protestantism. 
But  we  suspect  there  were  sceptics  before 
Luther.  Ilallam  adduces  abundant  evidence 
to  this  effect  in  his  *  Introduction  to  the 
Literature  of  Europe,'  and  if  it  should  be 
affirmed  that  he  was  mistaken,  there  is  the 
further  evidence  that  numerous  vindications 
of  Christianity  appeared  even  in  those  ages 
when  the  Church  was  most  triumphant.  It 
is  not  usual  to  write  replies  where  there  is 
no  attack.  Catholic  writers  tells  us  tbai 
Voltaire  borrowed  his  creed  from  the  Eng- 
lish deists  ;  but  we  should  like  to  kuow  what 
kind  of  education  he  had  previously  received 
from  his  Jesuit  teachers,  to  make  him  so 
susceptible    of   injury   from   English   free- 


*  *  History  of  England,'  by  J.  A.  Froude.  Vol. 
xii.  p.  536. 
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■  thinkers.  Giobcrti  tells  na  that  the  Jesuits 
trained  all  the  Eneyclopa'dists,  Voltaire. 
Diderot,  Helvetins,  Marmnntel.  St.  Lambert 
Lamctric,  and.  othertt.  Wo  Buspect,  how 
ever,  that  the  French  had  got  the  germs  ol 
a  materialistic  philosophy  from  Gasiwndi, 
before  Chubb,  Tindal,  and  Toland  had  begun 
to  attack  Christianity  in  England.  But  Id 
this  point  be  settled  as  it  may,  it  seeins  a 
singular  fact  that  while  English  Protestant- 
ism vanquished  deism  in  argument  by  it! 
Paleys,  Butlers,  Lardners,  and  Watsons— 
and,  more  than  all,  perhaps,  by  its  Wealeye 
and  WhiteJields — so  that  society  among  us  in 
at  this  hour,  to  nse  tlie  words  of  Dr.  Dolling- 
er,  '  free  from  that  cold,  blunt  indifferentism 
which  on  the  Continent  lies  like  a  poisonous 
blight  on  whole  classes  of  the  population;' 
Catliolieisra  seems  hardly  to  have  recovered 
an  inch  of  lost  ground,  but  continues  to 
bewail  the  witlc-sprcad  and  disorganising 
eSccts  of  atheism  in  continental  society.  It 
will  always  remain  a  signiiicant  fact  that  it 
was  a  Catholic,  not  a  Protestant  nation,  that 
once  abolished  Christianity ;  and  though 
Protestantism  has  its  free-thinkers  as  well  as 
Catholicism,  there  is  little  sign  of  its  losing 
the  Christian  inheritance  that  it  has  devivcH 
in  large  measure  from  the  revolt  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  We  believe  that  the  diffi- 
culties of  conversion  on  the  Continent  are 
increasing  rather  than  diminishing,  on  ac- 
count ct  the  political  attitude  assumed  in 
the  Syllabus.  Father  Ilyacinthe  says : 
'  My  profound  conviction  is  that  if  France  in 
particular,  and  tlio  Latin  races  in  general, 
are  delivered  up  to  anarchy, — social,  moral, 
religions — the  principal  cause  of  the  calam- 
ity is  certainly  not  in  Catholicism  itself,  but 
in  the  manner  in  which  Catholicism  has  For 
a  long  time  been  understood  and  practised.' 
Tlie  allusion  is  evidently  to  certain  recent 
developments  of  the  system  which  tend  to 
create  a  wider  and  wider  gulf  between  its 
dogmas  and  the  thought  and  vigonr  of  the 
world.  There  is  no  possibility  of  Catholic 
nations  going  back  to  a  feudal  state  of  soci- 
ety, or  surrendering  the  liberties  which  they 
have  purchased  with  their  blood. 

It  would  be  hazardona  to  express  an  opin- 
ion upon  the  probable  issues  of  the  contest 
between  Catholicism  and  the  Ilcrohition, 
and  every  day  shows  more  clearly  the  diffi- 
culty of  a  moJui  Vivendi  being  established 
between  them.  Is  there  no  possibility  of  a 
reaction  within  Catholieiam  itself,  such  as 
tliat  which  once  inspired  Lamennals  and 
Montalembert  with  the  hope  of  chivalry  and 
Calholieiam  becoming  the  natural  ally  of 
liberty  and  political  emancipation !  Is  the 
school  of  Neo-Catbolic  Liberalism  extinct! 
Wo  know  it  was  the  excesses  of  the  Bcvolu- 


tiou  that  destroyed  Galhcanisni  and  perfected 
the  unity  of  Catholicism  ;  but  if  tlie  Hevo- 
lution  should  become  more  temperate  and 
tolerant  in  its  spirit,  would  there  be  no 
chance  of  an  answering  movement  within  Ibc 
bosom  of  the  Church  J  At  present  the  pros- 
pect is  by  no  means  hopeful.  It  \i  true  that 
we  find  Catholicism  using  the  weapons  of 
popular  government  in  Belgiun),  but  It  Is 
only  to  crush  the  Revolution.  The  Liberals 
there  imagined  that  the  Church  would  bo 
ruined  by  religious  liberty,  and  they  now 
see  the  institutions  they  created  for  the  pur- 
pose of  propagatiog  the  modern  spirit  turned 
against  them  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  de- 
finitive triumph  of  the  Churdi.  They  see 
the  tide  of  ultramontauisin  rising  higlier 
and  higher,  and  threatening  to  overspread 
ibe  whole  country,  with  only  a  few  large 
towns  able  to  keep  their  heads  above  water. 
It  is  in  reference  to  this  powerful  laovement 
that  M.  dc  Lavelaye  says  : — 

'  To  fight  the  Church  is  to  attack  its  creed. 
That  is  what  Voltaire  did  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  That  has  succeeded  liitiicrto  in 
Prance,  Italy,  Bpain,  and  Portugal.  But  it 
cost  them  dear,  for  in  spreading  scepticism  you 
have  weakened  tlie  moral  aprinjj,  and  so  pre- 
pared tliat  confused  and  morbid  stale  from 
wliich  Roman  Catholic  States  have  so  much 
trouble  in  emevginE.  If  the  country  preserves 
its  faith,  like  Belgium  and  Ireland,  it  falls  into 
the  hands  Of  the  clergy.  If  it  forsakes  its 
faitli,  it  falls  into  anarchy  like  Spain  and 
Mexico.' 

Ttic  fault  of  the  Liberals,  as  they  have 
begun  to  discover,  especially  in  Belgium,  has 
been  too  great  a  reliance  on  their  own 
power,  too  reckless  a  contempt  for  their  ad- 
versaries, too  thorough  a  conGdence  in  the 
readiness  of  the  people  to  go  any  lengths 
with  them.  It  is  the  success  of  Ultramon- 
tanism  in  Belgium  that  has  inspired  the 
hope  in  Catholic  bosoms  that  it  is  sllll  pos- 
iible  for  the  Church  to  recover  Its  hold 
upon  the  revolted  classes  of  French  society. 
\  ast  efforts  are  being  made  to  control  the 
liigher  as  well  as  the  lower  education  of  the 
people,  and  the  project  of  the  new  Catholic 
miversity,  whicn  is  '  to  prepare  a  generation 
:hat  will  not  apostatise '  suggests  the  con- 
ident  expectation  that  the  Kevolullon  will 
)e  stamped  out  within  the  compass  of,  at 
east,  two  geuerations.  The  pupils  of  the 
results,  however,  do  not  always  reflect  credit 
ipon  their  training,  as  we  hare  already  seen 
n   the   case  of  the  Encyclopiedists  ;*    and 

*  It  i?  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  Mini- 
■•ilottei  of  1703,  as  well  as  thit  Communists  of 
1871,  were  traioHd  by  the  clergy.  (See  M.  Sim- 
ot'a  Bueccli  in  the  ^'atiullul  Assembly,  March  16, 
1878.) 
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their  aims  are  so  much  more  political  than 
religious,  that  a  reaction  that  depends  upon 
their  influence  can  have  no  great  depth  or 
permanence.  The  world  has  certainly 
begun  to  lose  faith  in  their  invincibility.  If 
we  may  follow  the  historic  guidance  of  Dr. 
Dol linger,  the  Jesuits  have  had  many  disap- 
pointments and  failures  in  their  work.  *  The 
experience  of  three  hundred  years  proves  they 
have  no  lucky  hand  ;  on  their  undertakings 
rests  no  blessing.  They  build  assiduously 
and  indefatigably,  but  there  comes  a  whirl- 
wind and  overthrows  their  building,  or 'a 
torrent  breaks  in  and  washes  it  away,  or  the 
worm-eaten  timbers  fall  in  pieces  under  their 
hands.'  If  the  Jesuits,  however,  confined 
themselves  simply  to  the  task  of  education, 
the  philosophers  of  the  Revolution  would 
have  little  reason  to  complain,  because  they 
have  always  included  free  education  among 
their  principles.  But  politics  will  be  wielded 
as  vigorously  as  education,  though  the  efforts 
lately  made  by  the  Jesuits  to  revive  Legiti- 
macy on  the  Continent,  show  less  evidence 
of  hidden  strength  than  of  their  utter  bar- 
renness of  all  true  resource.  Sincerity  is 
one  of  the  elements  of  permanent  success, 
but  it  is  singularly  wanting  in  a  policy  that 
seeks  the  alliance  of  Socialism  in  the  attempt 
to  overthrow  existing  institutions.  There  is 
as  little  wisdom  as  sincerity  in  such  a 
course ;  for  if  in  the  destruction  of  legitimate 
authority  the  Church  could  obtain  an  ascen- 
dency from  the  decision  with  which  a  strong 
and  absolute  organization  like  herself  may 
always  be  expected  to  act  in  moments  of 
temporary. confusion,  the  victory  would  be 
dearly  purchased,  and  would  J:)e  followed  by 
a  terrible  revenge. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  Revolution  is 
destined  to  wreck  society  or  to  reduce  it  to 
anarchy  ;  for  it  is  a  clear  deduction  [of  his- 
tory that  no  great  vital  interest  of  mankind, 
pertaining  ^o  civilization,  has  ever  been  de- 
stroyed eft  her  by  Revolution  or  by  the 
ravages  of  war.  But  Revolution  to  be  legit- 
imate must  be  a  movement  against  what  is 
bad,  worn-out,  or  oppressive,  for  there  is 
always  a  strong  presumption  yx  favour  of 
established  institutions.  The  time  must 
come,  however,  when  movements  of  this 
kind  will  be  no  longer  necessary,  and  when 
societv  will  cease  to  be  the  dininken  horseman 
to  whom  Luther  compared  it,  falling  now  on 
one  side  and  now  on  another.  Its  oscilla- 
tions will  become  fewer  and  more  lim- 
ited as  time  reconciles  the  rights  and  duties 
of  sovereigns  and  subjects,  and  enlarges  that 
circle  of  moderate  and  intelligent  minds 
that  constitutes  its  self- regulating  power. 
There  is  little  sign  at  present  of  a  diminished 
range  in  its  oscillations ;  but  those  who  ob- 


serve the  direction  in  which  the  current  of 
civilization  is  running,  who  watch  the  on- 
ward flow  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  who 
mark  the  successful  vindication  of  national 
and  individual  freedom  in  countries  hitherto 
most  opposed  to  these  principles,  must 
believe  that  the  time  cannot  be  far  distant 
when  society  will  have  solved  the  problem 
of  reconciling  stability  with  progre^  order 
with  liberty,  the  widest  freedom  with  a 
powei'ful  nationality,  and  indomitable  individ- 
uality with  a  religious  respect  for  authority. 
It  is,  at  least,  a  significant  fact  that  the 
order,  the  governing  power,  and  the  strength 
and  impulse  of  the  world,  are  now  mainly 
concentrated  in  the  nations  which  have 
already  satisfactorily  solved  the  problem. 


Art.  IV. — The  Independence  and  Integrity 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

(1.)  Iteports  of  Her  Majesty's  Consuls, 

(2.)   Our  Special  Correspondents, 

(3.)  Etude  sur  la    Question   d*  Orient.       Par 

Robert  North.     1876. 
(4.)  Lettres  sur  la  Turquie  Vbicini. 
(5.)  Forsyth's  Slavonian  Provinces  of  Turkey. 

The  father  of  the  last  and  present  sultans, 
whose  name  was  Mahmoud,  was  the  greatci^t 
radical  of  the  last  generation,  but,  like  most 
such,  he  was  too  sanguine  and  impatient  of 
human  frailties.  He  endeavoured  to  walk 
in  the  footsteps  of  that  successful  reformer, 
Peter  the  Great,  and  failed  egregiously,  for 
circumstances  were  too  strong  for  him.  He 
found  his  empire  in  a  state  of  chaos,  he  was 
nominally  sovereign,  the  real  power  lay  not 
in  the  hands  of  an  orderly  legislature,  but  in 
those  of  a  turbulent  military  caste,  the  Jan- 
issaries, once  the  terror  of  Christendom,  but 
now  formidable  only  to  domestic  order  and 
good  government.  These  troops  were  mas- 
sacred by  a  bold  and  skilful  coup  d^etat  in 
1826,  but  ere  the  newly-enrolled  Nizam 
could  take  the  field  with  any  efficiency,  mis- 
fortunes fell  heavily  on  the  Turks.  Greece 
was  in  full  rebellion,  the  Allies  destroyed 
the  Turkish  fleet  at  Navarino,  and  the  Rus- 
sians declared  war,  and  in  two  disastrous 
campaigns  dictated  a  treaty  within  a  few 
marches  of  Constantinople.  This  Treaty  of 
Adrianople  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  Ottoman 
Empire  and  an  immense  boon  to  humanity. 
Before  its  date  (1629)  the  Black  Sea  was 
closed  to  all  nations,  almost  the  only  com- 
merce consisting  of  the  transit  of  slaves  from 
Circassia  to  Constantinople.  Now  the  ports 
of  Sulina,  Varna,  Odessa,  Kertch,  and  Ber- 
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diansk  are  crowded  with  European,  especially 
English,  shipping.  Sultan  Mahmoud  .died 
broken-hearted  just  as  his  great  vassal,  Mehe- 
med  Ali  of  Egypt,  had  rebelled  and  defeated 
his  armies,  and  the  admiral  commanding  the 
remnant  of  his  fleet  had  treacherously  gone 
over  to  the  enemy. 

The  eldest  male  of  the  House  of  Osman 
was  Abdul  Mcjid,  Mahmoud's  son  by  a 
Georgian  kidnapped  slave.  lie  was  girt 
with  tho  sword  of  Osman  (i.e.,  he  came  to 
the  throne)  in  1839,  and  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen succeeded  to  a  damnosa  hoereditaa  ;  for 
although  the  chief  drastic  reforms  had  been 
effected  by  Mahmoud,  who,  in  his  indigna- 
tion at  seeing  vast  provinces  practically  de- 
tached from  the  empire  by  such  insubordi- 
nate vassals  as  Ali  of  Yanina,  Ali  of  Stolatz, 
Kara  Osman  of  Oghlou,  Khaznadar  Oghlou, 
and  sundry  others,  and  in  his  rage  for 
French  centralisation,  had  nearly  destroyed 
the  Asiatic  feudalism  that  had  defied  the 
authority  of  the  Porto  ;  there  remained  still 
the  great  Egyptian,  Mehemed  Ali,  besides 
sundry  OTave  and  deep  corruptions  in  the 
body  politic. 

Had  the  Ottomans  occupied  California  or 
Bonieo,  instead  of  their  historic  lands,  it  is 
probable  that  a  better  government  would 
have  been  evolved  out  of  the  struggles  be- 
tween the  governors  and  the  misgoverned. 
Xaturc  has  implanted  certain  instincts  in  the 
human  mind  which  tend  towards  improve- 
ment of  condition.  If  the  land  groans 
under  a  tyrant  whose  ferocity  is  such  that  he 
dare  not  be  approached  with  a  grievance, 
that  tyrant's  life  is  but  a  short  one:  some 
one  amongst  his  many  victims  avenges  him- 
self and  his  oppressed  countrymen.  If  the 
country  is  oppressed  by  some  aristocracy  or 
poweiful  clique,  they,  in  their  blind  greed 
for  immediate  advantage,  reduce  the  land  to 
the  condition  in  which  a  foreign  invader  is 
welcomed ;  and  so,  after  a  longer  or  shorter 
pei-iod,  something  like  freedom  from  oppres- 
sion is  secured.  But  woe  to  the  land  whose 
government  is  protected  by  some  vastly 
more  powerful  nation.  The  fact  of  that 
government  requiring  protection  from  without 
is  its  wqrst  condemnation. 

Turkey  lay  across  our  path  to  India :  it 
was  better  for  England  to  have  a  road  lying 
through  a  weak  dependent  country  than 
through  a  jealous  strong  one.  In  the  former 
case  the  worst  that  could  occur  might  be  a 
temporary  obstruction  of  mails  by  maraud- 
ing nomads :  in  the  latter  case  an  entire 
prohibition  of  transit  from  some  political 
complication  might  ensue.  Ilence  then 
came  the  axiom  of  English  foreign  policy, 
*  that  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  must  be  maintained.' 


j  In  1639  Mehemed  Ali  of  Egypt  revolted 
from  the  nerveless  control  o^  the  Sultan  and 
defeated  the  armies  of  his  suzerain  lord. 
Syria  came  under  his  rule,  and  for  about 
two  years  that  province  was,  in  Eastern 
fashion,  admirably  governed.  We  have 
heard  natives  declare  that  under  Mehemed 
Ali  a  child  might  cross  the  Lebanon  with 
gold  in  his  hand.  But  this  suited  not  the 
policy  of  England,  so  our  fleets  were  sent  to 
restore  Syria  to  the  Sultan.  Our  admirals 
battered  down  Acre,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
French,  wc  maintained  or  restored  *  the  in- 
dependence and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire'  A  swarm  of  pashas,  caimacams, 
and  mudirs  descended  from  Constantinople, 
like  a  flock  of  obscene  vultures,  to  prey  upon 
the  unhappy  province  ;  and  as  the  voices  of 
thanksgiving  for  our  glorious  victories  arose 
from  our  cathedrals  and  churches,  they 
mingled  with  the  shrieks  of  outraged  virgins 
and  tho  groans  of  tortured  peasants,  for 
amidst  the  applause  of  British 'mobs  we  had 
restored  anarchy  and  oppression.  The  mas- 
sacres of  tho  Nestorian  Christians,  of  the 
Christians  of  Aleppo  and  of  Jeddah,  and  the 
bloody  scenes  of  the  Lebanon  and  the  de- 
struction and  massacre  of  the  Christian 
quarter  of  Damascus,  not  to  speak  of  the 
depopulation  of  vast  tracts  of  country,  attest 
the  result  of  the  policy  of  Christian  England  ; 
Christian  in  name  and  profession,  but  often 
heathen  beyond  example  in  her  selfish  for- 
eign policy,  guided  as  it  is  by  the  traditions 
of  an  unrefonned  Foreign  Office,  and  tacitly 
supported  by  a  House  of  Commons  which 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  well  infonned  in 
these  matters.  The  new  Sultan.  Abdul 
Mejid,  was  an  amiable,  weak  voluptuary, 
who,  content  to  wallow  in  sensual  indulgence 
in  his  palace  on  the  Bosphorus,  a  sort  of 
Moslem  Paradise,  handed  over  his  empire  to 
Reshid  Pasba  and  Sir  Stratford  Canning. 
These  did  their  best  to  carry  out  the  project- 
ed reforms  of  the  defunct  Sultan  Mahmoud. 
The  chief  event  of  the  reign  was  the  solemn 
publication  of  the  Tanzimat  or  Hatt-y- 
humayom  of  Gulhan6,  the  great  Turkish 
Reform  Bill.  Any  one  reading  this  in  the 
light  of  European  experience,  which  teaches 
us  that  such  documents  mean  what  they  say, 
would  have  looked  forward,  as  many  did,  to 
a  new  and  prosperous  era  for  Turkey,  as  the 
edict  abounded  in  promises  of  liberty,  equa- 
lity, and  fraternity.  It  was  in  truth  the 
Magna  Cbarta  of  Turkey,  but  an  abortive  one. 
The  new  era  was  nevertheless  marked  by 
radical  changes  in  the  government  of  Turkey. 
Before  the  advent  of  Sultan  Abdul  Mejid 
each  province  was  governed  by  a  pasha, 
who,  although  professing  to  be  the  slave  of 
the  Sultan,  was,  nevertheless,  more  or  less 
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an  hereditary  pasha,  and  a  man  of  the  prov- 
ince, born  and  bred  in  the  seat  of  his  gov- 
ernment and  knowing  its  wants  and  capa- 
bilities. He  was  endowed  with  immense 
power,  and,  as  the  representative  of  the 
Sultan,  could,  and  often  did,  make  heads  fall 
at  his  discretion.  It  was  his  interest  to  pay 
his  tribute,  and  he  usually  did  so,  though  he 
was  often  in  arrears ;  but  in  several  instances 
these  pashas  were  tempted  to  give  themselves 
the  airs  of  independent  sovereigns,  and  were 
not  easy  to  reduce  to  obedience.  In  a 
rough  and  irregular  way  they  sometimes 
governed  comparatively  well,  and  built  and 
kept  in  repair  bridges,  roads,  and  khans. 
But  with  the  Janissaries,  these  semi-indepen- 
dent governors  had  to  be  got  rid  of  ;  and  so 
by  force  or  fraud,  by  the  bowstring  or  the 
poisoned  coffee-cup  they  w^ero  all  disposed 
of,  and  a  new  era  of  centralization  began. 

Under  the  new  regime  each  pasha  is  sent 
direct  to  his  provincial  governorship  from 
Constantinople.  The  new  governors  are  the 
creatures  of  the  clique  that  surrounds  the 
Sultan.  Often,  nay,  perhaps  usually,  they 
are  slaves  from  Georgia  or  Circassia,  or  the 
offspring  of  such.  Without  a  particle  of 
independence,  without  an  idea  of  adminis- 
tration but  what  they  have  learned  in  that 
city  of  debasing  intrigue,  the  whole  end  and 
aim  of  their  administration  is  to  keep  in 
favour  with  their  Constantinople  patrons  by 
bribery,  and  to  fill  their  own  coffers ;  for 
their  tenure  of  oflSce  is  uncertain  in  the  ex- 
treme, depending  as  it  does  upon  the  caprice 
of  the  Grand  Vizier,  who  in  his  turn  is  fre- 
quently changed  by  his  irresponsible  master. 

Arrived  at  his  provincial  post,  the  new 
pasha  finds  himself,  from  his  ignorance,  ab- 
solutely in  the  power  of  the  provincial  mijlis 
or  council,  which  is  composed  of  the  notables 
of  the  place,  men  whose  idea  of  patriotism 
begins  and  ends  with  themselves. 

The  principal  tax  is  the  agricultural  tithe, 
the  most  oppressive  and  destructive  in  its 
action  of  any  fiscal  burden  that  has  ever 
been  invented.  The  right  of  collecting  this 
is  farmed  to  an  oflScial,  the  tax-farmer,  who 
has  sent  in  the  liigliest  tender.  These  pro- 
vincial councils  usually  arrange  the  matter 
amongst  themselves.  They  agree  not  to 
CDmpete  with  each  other,  and  use  their  joint 
endeavours  to  prevent  others  from  outbidding 
them.  This  tax  is  collected  in  kind,  and  no 
farmer  is  allowed  to  touch  his  crop  until  the 
tax-farmer  has  valued  it.  Tliis  personage  is  in 
no  hurrv  to  commence  his  valuations.  The 
crops,  being  ripe,  begin  to  shed  the  com,  or 
to  be  spoiled  by  the  weather,  the  birds,  or 
wild  hogs.  The  peasant  entreats  the  tax- 
farmer  to  come  and  allow  him  to  commence 
reaping.     Meantime  prices  arc  falling  in  the  I 


market,  from  the  daily  increasing  abundance, 
so  the  poor  fellow  offers  more  than  the  tithe  ; 
and  at  last,  driven  to  despair,  lias  been 
known  to  promise  half  the  crop,  in  the  hope 
of  saving  some.  Tlie  poor  man  is  forced  to 
carry  the  tax-farmer's  share  to  the  nearest 
town  without  remuneration,  to  give  him 
presents  of  poultry  and  lambs,  and  to  feed 
his  numerous  followers,  who  during  all  the 
delay  have  probably  been  living  in  the  vil- 
lage, feeding  at  the  cost  of  the  peasants,  and 
offering  too  frequently  every  indignity  to  the 
women. 

Under  this  system  it  is  no  wonder  that 
vast  tmcts  of  land  have  gone  out  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  that  travellers  see  in  Syria  villages 
and  even  towns  in  excellent  preservation 
(owing  to  the  climate),  with  doors  swinging 
on  their  hinges,  and  all  ready  to  be  occupied, 
but  absolutely  deserted,  with  vast  tracts  of 
land  abandoned  to  the  gazelles  or  the  scanty 
flocks  of  the  wandering  Bedouin. 

One  of  the  reforms  of  the  Tanziraat  was 
the  admission  of  Christians  to  these  provin- 
cial councils,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
edict  Christians  are  admitted.  Tliere  is 
usually  one  in  each  council.  lie  sits,  of 
course,  in  the  lowest  place,  helps  to  fill  the 
pasha's  pipe,  but  is  absolutely  silent,  not 
daring  to  give  an  opinion,  lie  is  neverthe- 
ess  bound  to  affix  his  seal  to  the  ordinances, 
often  most  oppressive  to  his  fellows-Christians. 

Mahomedanism  is  the  state  religion,  and 
though  other  faiths  are  recognized  and  tole- 
rated, the  orthodox  alone  are  tnisted  or  sup- 
posed capable  of  patriotism.  This  theory, 
when  acted  on,  goes  far  to  produce  its  reali- 
zation. When  a  man  finds  in  his  native 
country  all  progress  to  honour  and  dignity 
barred  to  him  ;  when  he  finds  the  poorest  and 
meanest  member  of  the  state  Church  pre- 
ferred to  himself ;  when  he  finds  his  oath 
rejected  in  a  court  of  justice ;  he  may  be 
excused  if  his  patriotism  does  not  bum  as 
brightly  as  it  might  do  under  other  circum- 
stances. 

So  late  as  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war 
the  Sultan  again  solemnly  and  publicly  prom- 
ised religious  equality,  involving  of  course 
the  recoornition  of  the  Christian's  oath  in  a 
court  of  justice.  About  four  years  after- 
wards a  paper  of  queries  was  sent  to  each 
British  consul,  asking,  amongst  other  matters, 
how  this  pledge  had  been  fulfilled  ?  Witli 
scarcely  an  exception  the  consuls  answered 
that  the  edict  had  remained  a  dead  letter ; 
that  the  Christian  oath  was  not  received,  or, 
if  accepted  in  one  court,  the  case  was  re- 
moved to  the  Mehkdme,  a  purely  Mahome- 
dan  court,  where  of  course  the  Moslem 
suitor  has  it  all  his  own  way. 

Under  such  a  regime  it  might  be  supposed 
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that  each  Christian's  life  and  property  would 
be  at  tlic  mercy  of  every  Moslem  rogue,  and 
that  no  Christian  woman  could  preserve  her 
honour ;  but  an  imperfect  remedy  has  beeu 
found.  *  Certain  lewd  fellows  of  the  baser 
sort/  Moslems  by  birth,  have  adopted  tlie 
profession  of  false  witnesses.  Some  of  them 
arc  always  to  be  found  hanging  about  the 
purlieus  of  the  cadi's  court,  and  when  a  case 
between  a  Moslem  and  a  Christian  comes  on, 
these  witnesses  will  swear  on  the  Koran  to 
anything  they  are  told.  The  cadi  receives 
the  testimony,  and  then  decides  according 
tu  the  weight  of  the  evidence,  which  has 
usually  been  presented  to  him  the  night 
before,  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  bag  thrust 
under  the  pillow  of  his  sofa.      • 

The  character  of  tlie  Moslem  peasant  at 
home  in  his  village  is  not  to  be  judged  by  that 
of  liis  corrupt  an  d  oppressive  govern  ment.  He 
is  usually  an  excellent  man  in  all  the  relations 
of  life,  cleanly,  self-respecting,  honest,  and 
sober.  All  unprejudiced  observers  must  al- 
low that  a  Moslem  village  in  Asia  Minor  will 
compare  most  favourably  with  an  English 
village,  the  latter  being  decidedly  less  clean- 
ly, sober,  and  chaste.  Corruption  begins 
with  the  government  dignitaries,  and  per- 
vades all  classes  of  officials.  The  lower  ranks 
might  be  excused  much  from  the  smallnes^^ 
and  irregularity  of  their  pay.  When  a  rural 
policeman  with  a  family  is  only  paid  about 
two  poimds  a  month,  and  is  often  in  arrears 
for  six  months,  the  poor  man  must  stan-e  or 
plunder.  lie  usually  chooses  the  latter,  and 
endowed  as  he  is  with  almost  irrespoasible 
power  among  the  peasantry,  he  has  not  a 
bad  time  of  it.  When  two  or  three  of  these 
are  seen  approaching  a  Christian  village,  the 
women  hide  themselves  in  all  sorts  of  places, 
only  the  grandmothers  venturing  to  appear, 
while  everything  portable  is  thrust  out  of 
sight  The  zapties  (police)  ride  up  to  the 
biggest  cottage,  and  are  «t  once  waited  on 
by  the  chiefs  of  the  village,  who  obsequious- 
ly take  the  horses,  and  prepare  carpets  and 
cushions  for  their  masters.  Chickens  or 
lambs  are  prepared,  and  the  finest  pilaf  is 
set  before  the  unwelcome  guests.  It  will  be 
well  if  the  villagers  get  off  with  being  thus 
taxed  in  a  small  way.  The  grossest  insults, 
cruel  beatings,  and  even  criminal  assaults  on 
the  honour  of  the  familv,  are  far  from 
uncommon. 

When  the  threatening  embassy  of  Ment- 
chikoff  first  aroused  the  fears  of  England 
against  Russian  aggression,  the  people  of 
this  countiy  knew  no  more  of  Turkey  than 
of  Japan,  but  what  little  wjis  known  Avas 
favourable.  About  five  years  before,  the 
Sultan  had  made  a  gallant  stand  against  the 
cruel  and  haughty  demands  of  the    Russian 


and  Austrian  emperors,  when  they  insisted 
on  tlie  hunted  Hungarian  refugees  being 
handed  over  to  tlie  Austrian  hangman.  The 
unknown  Sultan  seemed  a.  beneficent  being 
compared  with  the  bloodthirsty  despots,  and 
so  we  drifted  into  the  Crimean  war  in  de- 
fence of  the  menaced  *  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Ottoman  Empire.'  As 
time  went  on,  and  hundreds  of  our  officers 
and  intelligent  civilians  came  in  contact  with 
Turkish  officials  and  Turkish  rayahs,  or 
Christians,  daring  the  war,  an  uneasy  sensa- 
tion came  over  the  national  mind,  that  w-hile 
we  were  defending  the  Turks  from  the  Rus- 
sians we  were  riveting  the  chains  on  some 
millions  of  Christians  ;  that  the  maltreatment 
of  these  formed  the  pretext  for  the  czar's 
interference,  an  idea  which  we  had  laughed 
to  scorn  and  called  hypocrisy,  had  somewhat 
of  truth  in  it  after  all.  The  writer  of  this 
paper  was  employed  in  a  corps  of  Turkish 
irregular  cavalry,  which  patrolled  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  and  whose  duty  was  to  de- 
fend the  peasantry  from  the  inroads  of  ma- 
rauding Cossacks.  Each  village  he  entered 
was  empty  of  inhabitants,  hogs  and  domesti- 
cated animals  were  prowling  wild  about  the 
deserted  homesteads.  Not  villages  alone, 
but  such  places  as  Turtokai,  the  doors  of 
which  were  torn  ofF  for  fuel,  the  windows 
destroyed,  and  the  vineyards  desolated. 
And  where  were  the  inhabitants  ?  Had 
they  fled  further  inland  from  the  enemy  ? 
No  ;  but  they  had  fled  to  the  enemy  for 
protection  against  their  protectors.  The 
warriors  of  the  Crescent  had  desolated  seve- 
ral villages,  committing  horrible  excesses. 

All  these  facts  made  a  due  impression  on 
the  British  mind,  and  not  unfrequently  por- 
tions of  the  press  spoke  out,  avowing  that 
the  Crimean  war  was  a  mistake,  and  that 
ICnficland  would  never  a^jain  draw  the  sword 
for  Turkey.  This  latter  power  seemed  to 
breathe  more  freely  after  the  signal  discom- 
fiture of  her  hereditary  enemy.  The  Euro- 
pean powers  tacitly  adopted  the  policy  of 
non-interference  in  her  internal  affairs,  and 
so  the  Christians  had  a  bad  time  of  it ; 
while  the  Turks  had  discovered  an  almost 
unlimited  gold  mine,  in  the  shape  of  Euro- 
pean loans,  which  were  spent. in  crushing 
the  Montenegrins  and  Herzegovinians,  in 
building  a  magnificent  fleet  of  armour-clads  ; 
and  last,  not  least,  in  the  erection  of  several 
gorgeous  marble  palaces  on  the  Bosphorus, 
filled  with  gaudy  French  furniture  and  costly 
Circassian  beauties. 

In  1869  Russia  once  more  spoke  after  a 
long  silence,  when  Gortchakot!  issued  a  man- 
ifesto complaining  of  the  treatment  of  the 
Christians  in  Turkey,  and  giving  instimces  of 
gross   outrage   and   cruelty.      The   English 
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ambassador,  Sir  Henry  Balwer,  issued  a 
circular  of  questions,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  asking  each  consul  how  the 
Christians  were  treated ;  and  this  circular 
was  accompanied  by  a  covering  despatch,  in 
which  the  consuls  were  made  to  understand 
that  the  government  would  prefer  answers 
favourable  to  the  Turkish  government.  To 
the  honour  of  the  consuls,  this  f  agitious  at- 
tempt to  make  things  agreeable  at  the 
expense  of  truth  failed.  Almost  without 
exception  the  reports  of  the  British  consuls 
confirmed  the  circular  of  Gortchakoff. 

The  Syrian  massacres  of  1860  followed, 
and  made  a  deep  unprcssion  on  the  mind  of 
Europe ;  and  in  1862  the  bombardment  of 
Belgrade,  an  important  European  city,  ip  Ihe 
midst  of  profound  peace,  still  further  dis- 
abused those  who  thought  that  Turkey  was 
progressing  towards  civilization.  Those, 
too,  who  knew  anything  of  the  country,  and 
the  character  of  its  rulers,  gave  themselves 
no  credit  for  extraordinary  prescience  when 
they  said  that  bankruptcy  was  not  far  off ; 
that  any  sort  of  domestic  convulsion  would 
hasten  it ;  and  that  a  host  of  unpaid  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  civil  servants,  swollen  to  an  ex- 
aggerated number  by  the  fatal  facility  of 
loan  raising,  would  produce  a  crisis  which 
would  be  but  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

Meanwhile  the  exhausted  voluptuaiy  Ab- 
dul Mejid  died  in  1861 ,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
his  successor  would  be  a  manly  prince,  who, 
like  his  father  Mahmoud,  would  play  the 
role  of  a  gieat  reformer.  But  these  hopes 
were  doomed  to  be  disappointed.  Sultan 
Abdul  Aj:eez  came  from  a  lifelong  imprison- 
ment with  the  mind  of  a  wilful  lad  of  ten 
years  of  age.  Owing  to  the  jealous  policy 
of  the  family  of  Osman,  he  had  been  kept  a 
close  prisoner  ever  since  his  father's  death 
in  1840.  Ills  confinement  was  made  as 
endurable  as  possible  for  him.  He  had 
every  conceivable  form  of  indulgence  in  the 
shape  of  slaves,  horses,  steam  yacht,  concu- 
bines, (kc ,  but  each  child  born  to  him  was 
murdered,  with  the  exception  of  one  whom 
he  contrived  to  secrete.  Thus  were  the  best 
years  of  his  life  passed  in  the  society  of 
slaves  and  eunuchs ;  when  suddenly,  on  the 
death  of  his  brother,  this  intellectually  muti- 
lated being  was  endowed  with  despotic 
power,  and  a  whole  nation  (containing,  wo 
may  suppose,  intelligent  men  of  the  world  as 
well  as  fools)  bows  down  and  worships  him, 
consults  him  in  the  gravest  affairs  of  state, 
and  obeys  his  slightest  behests.  What 
wonder  then  that  his  viziers  have  been  inces- 
santly changed,  that  his  expenditure  is 
boundless,  and  his  caprices  those  of  an  idiot. 
As  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  gravest 
troubles  have   broken  out  in  that  part  of  the 


Sultan's  dominions  which  is  most  exposed  to 
European  influences.  The  example  of  sue 
cessful  revolt  against  Italian  tyrants  has  not 
been  lost  upon  the  Slavonians  of  the  opposite 
coast ;  especially  as  they  have,  on  the  other 
side,  the  splendid  .example  of  Ser\'ia,  a 
country  which,  sixty  years  ago,  was  exactly 
in  the  present  position  of  Herzegovina. 

European  Turkey  should  be  considered  as 
a  whole  and  also  in  detail.  Bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  rivers  Danube  and  Save,  on 
the  west  by  the  Adriatic,  on  the  east  by  the 
Black  Sea,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  frontiers  of  Greece,  lies  a 
region  which  comprises  various  populations, 
but  all  under  the  rule  of  the  Sultan,  all 
deeply  discontented,  and,  therefore,  a  source 
of  danger  to  the  European  political  system. 
Throughout  the  greater  part  of  this  country, 
the  population  is  ethnological ly  homogeric- 
ous,  by  far  the  larger  proportion  being  Slavoni- 
an>  numbering  perhaps  about  eight  millions ; 
but  in  one  corner,  north  of  Greece,  there  are 
about  half  a  million  of  Albanians.  Through- 
out the  country  are  some  hundred  thousands 
of  Turks,  Tartars,  Greeks,  and  Zinzars. 
Classed  according  to  their  dialects  of  one 
language  the  southern  Slavonians  may  be 
divided  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  the 
Eastern  Bulgarians  and  the  Western  Croato- 
Serbs.  But  there  is  a  still  more  important 
classification,  and  that  is  the  religious  one, 
since  these  populations  are  intellectually 
much  in  the  condition  of  those  mediaeval 
people  who  organized  crusades  and  burned 
heretics  alive.  About  two  millions  of  these 
Slavonians  are  Romanists,  780,000  Mussul- 
mans, and  all  the  rest  belong  to  the  Slavonic 
branch  of  the  Eastern  Church.  These  are 
serious  elements  of  dissension.  Tlie  Moslems 
are  Unitarians,  and  regard  all  Christians  as 
idolaters,  and  unworthy  of  fair  treatment 
The  Catholics  believe  in  the  Trinitv,  but 
they  believe  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded 
from  the  Father  and  the  Son  (filioq^u)  and, 
therefore,  damn  all  who,  like  the  Greeks, 
believe  that  tJie  Holy  Ghost  proceeded  solely 
from  the  Father.  History  tells  us  that  when 
Constantinople  was  in  its  last  agony,  when 
its  walls  were  crumbling  under  Turkish 
cannon,  the  Greek  defenders  could  scarcely 
be  restrained  from  flying  at  the  throats  of 
their  Latin  auxiliaries,  and  tliat  their  clerg}' 
were  mainly  eni»aged  in  cursing  them. 
Much  the  same  spirit  remains  at  the  present 
day,  perhaps  somewhat  modified  by  Sfoslem 
oppression,  and  this  religious  division  of 
Christendom  has  doubtless  been  a  great  ally 
of  the  Turk. 

Before  the  Turkish  conquest,  the  feudal 
system  was  in  force  in  these  provinces,  which 
at  one  time  had  attained  the  force  and  disr- 
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nity  of  a  powerful  kingdom,  and  opposed  a 
formidable  barrier  to  the  Turkish  arms 
whicli  were  steadily  advancing  into  this  part 
of  Europe  long  before  the  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  battle  of  Kossovo,  in 
1389,  attended  by  a  well-known  romantic 
incident,  often  the  subject  of  song  and 
poem,  established  the  Moslem  supremacy  up 
to  the  Danube  and  Save.  Then  it  was  that 
the  powerful  aristocracy  of  the  kingdom  of 
Czar  Dushan  deliberately  accepted  the  Cres- 
cent in  lieu  of  the  Cross,  in  order  to  maintain 
their  feudal  privileges,  which  were  solemnly 
guaranteed  to  them  by  the  conqueror  Ilderim. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Moslems  in 
these  Slavonian  provinces,  unlike  what  ob- 
tains in  many  other  parts  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  are  of  the  same  race  as  the  Chris- 
tians, who  love  them  no  better  on  that 
account ;  and  though  Moslems  sprung  from 
the  race  of  Osman  are  tolerably  numerous  iu 
Bulgaria  and  Roumelia,  still  the  bulk  of  the 
followers  of  the  Prophet  in  these  provinces 
are  of  native  descent.  Religious  terms  have 
been  confused  with  those  of  nationalities.  A 
Turk,  strictly  speaking,  means  a  man  of 
Turkish  race,  but  as  all  such  are  Moslems, 
Turk  often  means  a  Moslem  ;  so  that  in 
Bosnia  it  may  be  said  that  the  Turks  are  not 
Turks,  but  Moslem  Slavonians.  Again,  of 
the  Greeks,  many  races  of  various  kinds 
Ihrouo^hout  the  Ottoman  dominions  are 
termed  Greeks  merely  because  they  profess 
the  Greek  religion  ;  and  until  the  ethnologi- 
cal passion  set  in  throughout  Europe  about 
forty  years  ago,  the  Slavonians  of  whom  we 
are  speaking  were  termed  Greeks,  being 
served  by  Greek  bishops  and  priests.  The 
upper  classes  had  adopted  Greek  as  their 
refined  language,  just  as  the  Ilungarian  aris- 
tocracy spoke  German,  and  the  Russians 
French. 

The  feudal  system  lasted  in  these  prov- 
inces of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  until 
1850,  when  it  was  partially  broken  down  by 
the  renegade  Croatian,  Omer  Pasha,  as  the 
haughty  Bosnian  landlords  rose  in  revolt  in 
consequence  of  an  attempt  to  restrict  their 
feudal  privileges,  and  include  them  in  tho 
new  Constantinopolitan  scheme  of  centrali- 
zation. In  spite  of  the  landlord  defeat,  the 
country  is  still  very  feudal :  the  people  are 
divorced  from  the  soil,  and  cultivate  only 
under  landlords.  The  land  tenuie  varies  in 
different  parts.  In  the  districts  of  Nisch  and 
Leskowatz  the  tenant  is  obliged  to  sow  two 
ekes  of  grain  (covering  two  acres) :  he  is 
also  compelled  to  cut  the  crop  arising  from 
this  quantity  of  seed  and  to  house  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  landlord.  In  addition  to  this, 
he  is  bound  to  give  up  one-ninth  of  his  own 
crops  to  the  landlord,  who  finds  him  neither 


house  nor  seed,  bnt  often  advances  him  the 
means  of  purchasing  his  ploughs,  oxen,  and 
farming  necessaries.  The  landlord  pays  the 
*  virgu,*  or  property  tax.  He  has  not,  how- 
ever, the  power  of  ousting  the  tenant,  i.e., 
not  the  legal  power.  In  Slavonia,  and  some 
other  parts,  after  a  tenth  has  been  paid  to 
the  Sultan,  seed  is  put  aside  for  the  coming 
year,  and  of  what  produce  remains,  the  land- 
lord gets  half, 

European  Turkey,  then,  at  least  the  west- 
ern part  of  it,  differs  from  most  other  parts 
of  the  empire  in  its  intense  form  of  land- 
lordism. When  an  enlightened  traveller  in 
the  eighteenth  century  foretold  the  French 
revolution  from  the  miseries  of  the  peasan- 
try, ha  saw  precisely  the  evils  the  traveller 
now  sees  in  Herzegovina  and  Bosnia,  and 
in  addition  to  these,  the  miseries  which  in- 
variably follow  the  dominance  of  a  state 
religion. 

In  most  parts  of  Turkey  the  Moslem  pea- 
sant is  at  least  as  much  oppressed  by  the 
grinding  tyranny  of  government  officials  as 
the  Christian  ;  here,  in  Europe,  the  Mos- 
lems are  landlords  or  shopkeepers,  tolerably 
well  off,  while  the  Christians  are  crushed  to 
the  level  of  serfs.  And  what  are  the  nobles 
of  the  country  ?  The  writer  of  this  article 
traversed  these  countries  some  months  ago, 
and  was  brought  into  contact  with  several 
of  these  beys.  They  live  in  large  and  dilap- 
idated wooden  houses  in  Moslem  fashion, 
their  women  being  paitially  secluded,  but 
not  to  the  same  extent  as  amongst  the  Asia- 
tic Turks.  Unlike  these  latter,  they  retain 
also  their  family  names  joined  with  their 
Moslem  prefix,  as  Ali  Vidaitch,  Mehemed 
Begovitcn,  or  Mustapha  Babitch.  Their 
houses  are  usually  wretched  tenements, 
devoid  of  comfort  or  elegance,  their  luxuries 
consisting  of  arms  and  horses.  They  are 
both  ignorant  and  barbarous,  their  religion 
having  cutthem  off  from  all  European  culture, 
while  they  have  never  cordially  accepted  the 
fellowship  of  the  Constantinople  Turks,  of 
whom  they  have  ever  been  jealous.  The 
Christian  peasants  have  thus  had  to  endure 
the  contumely  of  the  Moslem  combined  with 
the  grinding  tyranny  of  the  irresponsible  land- 
lords. The  latter  are  invariably  poor.  They 
are  tho  last  European  aristocracy  who  have 
vet  to  learn  that  more  wealth  can  be  ac- 
quired  by  the  co-operation  of  freemen  than 
by  the  unwilling  labour  of  serfs.  The  gene- 
ral aspect  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  is 
quite  as  barbarous  as  that  of  the  wildest 
part  of  KurdivStan. 

On  the  south  of  Herzegovina  lies  a  range 
of  mountains  inhabited  by  a  gmnd  race  of 
free  raediajval  Christian  warriors.  The 
Montenegrins    have    contrived   to   preserve 
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their  independence,  and  have  existed,  like 
Noah's  ark,  when  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
around  them  was  submerged  in  the  Mahom- 
edan  deluge.  The  population  is  estimated 
at  some  figure  between  200,000  and  300,000, 
and  is  governed  by  a  prince,  who  is  subsi- 
dised by  Russia.  '  The  physique  and  warlike 
bearing  of  the  Montenegrins  are  magnificent. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  population 
in  Europe  to  compare  with  them,  and  yet 
they  are  very  poor,  and  feed  mainly  on 
milk  and  oatmeal.  Assuredly  they  arc  a 
proof  that  the  human  body  can  reach  a  high 
degree  of  strength  and  beauty  without  a 
diet  of  flesh  meat.  These  mountaineers  are 
the  most  troublesome  neighbours  the  Turks 
have,  for  they  have  never  been  recogmzed  as 
independent  either  by  the  Turks  or  their 
allies,  so  that  a  sort  of  border  warfare  is  almost 
incessantly  carried  on,  cuhninating  from 
time  to  time  in  a  great  invasion  by  the 
Turks,  wlio  liave  never  yet  been  able  to 
subdue  the  mountaineers.  These  latter,  like 
most  mountaineers,  leave  their  homes  to  seek 
for  remunerative  work  at  Constantinople  and 
other  large  cities  ;  but  whenever  there  is  war 
or  rumour  of  war  with  the  Turks,  these  in- 
dustrious workmen  disappear,  and  by  vari- 
ous routes  find  their  beloved  hills,  to  assume 
the  warrior's  costume,  rifle,  and  yataghan. 
The  morals  of  these  men  are  remarkable. 
On  the  mountains,  a  young  maiden  may 
travel  from  ^iliagc  to  village  with  a  crock  of 
gold  on  her  head,  unhurt  by  word  or  deed, 
but  away  from  home  the  Montenegrin  is 
ready  to  compromise  with  the  Decalogue 
according  to  circumstances.  He  is  a  tlior- 
oucjhly  orthodox  Christian  of  the  Greek 
faith,  always  ready  to  fight  with  the  Mos- 
lems. The  Montenegrins  liave  lately  ac- 
quired a  considerable  number  of  mountain 
pieces,  and  many  have  changed  their  pictur- 
esque smooth- bore  guns  for  more  eflective 
European  rifles. 

To  the  south  of  Montenegro  lies  Albania, 
the  country  of  l^yrrhus  and  of  tlie  great 
medijinal  licro,  Iskander  Bey.  These  moun- 
taineers are  nuich  mixed  in  religion,  and 
though  the  Moslems  have  the  moral  support 
of  those  belonging  to  the  state  religion,  some 
of  the  Christian  tribes  are  as  proud  and  in- 
dependent as  the  Moslems.  The  Albanians 
are  as  warlike  as  any  race  in  Turkey ;  they 
were  the  indomitable  defenders  of  Arab 
Tabia  durinij  the  defence  of  Sllistria.  Small 
and  active  in  person,  unencumbered  by  any 
strong  religious  convictions,  and  poor  and 
enterprising,  they  have  ever  been  the  paid 
swfishbucklers  of  the  East,  and  are  to  be 
found  everywhere  in  the  Levant,  as  guards, 
irregular  troops,  and  the  like.  They  have 
furnished    Turkey   with   several    successful 


soldiers  of  fortune,  amongst  whom  Mehemed 
Ali  of  Egypt  and  Ali  Pasha  of  Yanina  are 
notable  examples.  Probably  Albania  hiis  as 
little  to  complain  of  on  the  score  of  oppres- 
sion as  any  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
since  its  poverty  and  dangerous  character 
are  its  defence. 

The  free  Stat3  of  Servia  has  a  most  in- 
teresting history  of  its  own,  which  we  need 
not  enter  into,  inasmuch  a,s  it  was  the  sub- 
ject of  .in  article  in  our  January  number. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  1T98  Servia  (then 
like  Herzegovina)  rose  in  insurrection  against 
the  Turks.  This  rebellion  was  a  tumultuous 
rising  of  the  peasantry,  driven  to  despair  by 
the  cruelties  of  the  Turks.  In  no  sense  did  it 
differ  from  the  present  rising  in  Herzegovina, 
and  in  the  latter  province  there  are  probably 
no  more  Turks  than  there  were  in  Servia 
seventy  years  ago.  This  country,  after  many 
vicissitudes,  gained  its  independence,  and 
the  Turks  gradually  emigratrcd. 

On  the  east  of  Servia  lies  Bulgaria,  a 
province  whose  Slavonian  population  is  said 
by  ethnologists  to  be  mixed  with  Tartar 
blood.  These  people  are  perhaps  the  most 
downtrodden  and  oppressed  of  any  in  the 
empire.  The  range  of  the  Balkan  excepted, 
the  country  is  flat,  and  covered  with  for- 
tresses well  garrisoned,  so  that  any  insurrec- 
tions to  which  the  despair  of  the  people 
may  have  driven  them  have  quickly  been 
crushed.  The  Bulgarians  are  a  steady,  in- 
dustrious, and  ingenious  people,  worthy  of  a 
better  fate.  Their  carpets,  cloth,  and  other 
tissues  show  an  admirable  artistic  capacity, 
while  their  land  is  well  tilled,  and  the  best 
gardeners  in  Servia  and  on  the  Bosphonis 
are  Bulgarians.  Within  the  hist  few  years 
these  people,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  have 
freed  themselves  from  the  trammels  of  the 
Greek  Church,  and  have  set  up  a  Church  uf 
their  own.  Up  to  1865  the  authorities  of 
the  Greek  Church  at  Constantinople  were  in 
the  habit  of  furnishing  the  Bulgarians  with 
their  pastors,  who  often  were  ignorant  of 
the  language  of  the  people,  and  were  wolves 
in  sheep's  clothing  in  every  sense  ;  in  fact, 
precisely  such  clergy  as  used,  one  hundred 
years  ago,  to  be  appointed  to  the  Irish 
Protestant  Church. 

The  mass  of  the  Bulgarians  are  Christians 
of  the  orthodox  Greek  faith,  but  there  is  a 
considerable  Moslem  population  among  them 
of  Slavonian  and  Ottoman  Turks,  Nogai 
Tartars,  and  latterly  of  Circassians. 

When  Circassia  was  conquered  finally  by 
the  Russians,  about  twelve  years  since,  there 
Wtis  a  vast  emigration,  a  sort  of  national 
suicide,  for  many  thousands  of  the  fugitives 
died  on  their  flight.  The  Ottoman  govern- 
ment planted  a  large  number  of  them  on  the 
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frontiers  of  Servia,  to  liold  in  check  the 
Christian  populations.  These  were  made  to 
build  huts,  and  in  various  ways  to  prepare 
for  their  unwelcome  guests.  The  Circas- 
sians proved  quite  as  bad  as  was  expected. 
They  are  truculent  savages  and  fanatical 
Moslems,  and  are  frequently  engaged  in 
plundering  the  Christians  of  their  cattle. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  tlie  Herzegovinian 
insurrection  last  summer,  the  Turks  are  said 
to  have  lost  about  30,000  men.  Probably 
not  3,000  of  these  have  been  shot  in 
combat,  but  thousands  have  perished  from 
stap-ation,  neglect,  and  disease.  The  insur- 
gents, knowing  the  difficult  ground,  and 
with  the  friendly  countries  of  Servia  and 
Montenegro  ready  to  retreat  into,  have  kept 
up  a  harass'ing  warfare,  requiring  on  their 
part  but  a  few  active  and  daring  men,  but 
on  the  side  of  the  Turks  a  large  force. 
Owing  to  the  dreadful  impccuniosity  of  the 
Porte,  shiploads  of  men  have  been  "landed 
which  the  government  have  been  unable  to 
support,  and  so  they  have  perished  of  dis- 
ease and  starvation.  The  believers  in  Divine 
right  and  passive  resistance,  who  are  yet 
numerous  amonj^st  us,  complain  loudly  of 
outsiders,  declaring  that  the  insurrection  has 
beeu  fomented  by  such.  We  have  heard 
this  before  on  the  occasion  of  every  out- 
break. There  is,  doubtless,  much  truth  in 
the  fact  that  sympathisers  aid  such  move- 
ments. But  there  must  first  te  a  soil  richly 
prepared  by  the  direst  tyranny  before  outside 
revolutionists  have  a  chance.  What  chance 
would  agitators  have  amongst  the  wealthy 
squires  or  smug  shopkeepers  of  England  ? 
but  when  they  descend  to  the  hovels  of  the 
agricultural  labourers  they  are  listened  to. 

The  scat  of  war  in  Herzegovina  is  a 
mountainous  region.  Owing  to  the  want  of 
roads,  the  frightful  defiles,  and  the  geogra- 
phical position  of  their  natural  enemies,  the 
Montenegrins  and  the  Servians  on  either 
flank,  the  Turks  can  attack  the  insurgents 
onfy  from  the  sea.  Mean  time,  disembar- 
rassed for  the  most  part  of  their  women  and 
cliildren,  deriving  courage  from  despair  at 
first,  but  latterly  from  substantial  victories, 
and  aided  greatly  by  Montenegro  and  Servia, 
into  which  they  can  retreat,  the  rebels  will 
be  ready  to  attack  the  enemy  at  all  points, 
and  keep  alive  the  insurrection  until  the 
European  complication  they  hope  for  hap- 
pens. 

Much  v^  as  expected  of  the  Austrian  note, 
but  when  it  appeared  in  the  columns  of 
*  The  Times,'  middle-aged  men  recollected 
liaving  seen  the  same  document  oft^n  before, 
only  this  time  enlarged  and  somewhat  modi- 
fied. The  rep^y  to  it  was  also  but  a  plagi- 
arism of  sundry  documents  that  used  to  issue 


from  -the  chancellerie  of  Reshid  Pasha  in 
the  time  of  *  the  great  Elchie.'  Turkey  is 
prepared,  and  always  has  been  prepared,  to 
make  any  promises  in  the  world  that  will 
suffice  to  stave  off  the  evil  day.  She  is  de- 
sired to  establish  religious  equality  ;  she  lias 
already  done  so,  in  words ^  more  than  twenty 
years  ago ;  and  still  the  Christian's  oath  is 
not  received  in  a  court  of  justice,  no  Chris- 
tian is  entrusted  with  arms,  and  no  share  in 
the  provincial  government  is  really  accorded 
to  the  dissidents  from  the  state  religion. 

If  Turkey  could  not  carry  out  these 
reforms  when  she  was  comparatively  solvent, 
how  could  she  do  so  now,  with  an  unpaid 
army  and  civil  service,  with  a  half-crazy 
Sultan,-and  rebellious  provinces  ?  She  could 
accomplish  these  reforms  only  by  the  mate- 
rial aid  of  those  powers  who  have  dictated 
them.  Then  what  becomes  of  her  indepen- 
dence ?  Tlie  refonns  demanded  of  Turkey 
are  radical  and  revolutionary.  The  estab- 
lished religion  is  that  of  Alahomed,  which 
has  nourished  more  than  twelve  hundred 
years,  and  the  national  codes  of  law  are 
framed  in  accordance  with  the  Holy  Book  of 
the  people  ;  and  now  she  is  bidden  by  un- 
believing Franks  to  disestablish  the  tme 
faith  and  found  a  secular  government,  thus 
ignoring  the  God  of  her  fathers. 

The  government  assents,  as  it  always  has 
assented,  and  at  once  issues  its  edicts  and 
iradis ;  but  surely  there  is  a  *  Conservative 
party  *  in  Turkey,  and  a  very  strong  one, 
who  would  resist  to  the  death  rather  than 
that  any  one  of  these  promises  should  be 
put  in  practice  ;  and  this  Conservative  party 
comprises  the  whole  Ottoman  population. 

The  position  of  Austria  is  most  dangerous 
and  embaiTassing.  If  she  were  to  perma- 
nently occupy  these  Slavonian  provinces, 
she  might  not  only  come  into  contact  with 
Russia,  but  she  would  add  to  her  population 
a  mass  of  barbarism  that  would  embarrass 
her  government  and  disturb  the  balance  of 
power,  already  so  difficult  to  hold  amongst 
her  Hungarians,  Wallachs,  Czechs,  Croats, 
and  Germans.  At  present  Austria  mainly 
counts  upon  a  compact  nucleus  of  Germans, 
who  have  introduced  civilization  into  the 
empire,  and  have  been  the  mainstay  of  good 
government.  Bismarck  has  already  hinted 
to  Austria  that  she  had  better  move  on  East- 
ward, leaving  the  Germans  behind;  and  if 
she  were  to  absorb  another  million  of  Slavo- 
nians, Bismarck  might  see  his  idea  realized,- 
for  her  Reichsrath  would  be  overwhelmed 
with  these  half-savage  members,  whose  chief 
ideas  of  statesmanship  would  consist  in  put- 
ing  down  the  Hungarians  and  Germans. 
Hungary  has  never  forgotten  or  forgiven  the 
part  these  Slavonians  played  in  the  struggle 
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of  1848,  when  the  Ban  Yellachich  brought 
his  red-mantled  hordes  of  Croats  to  crush 
the  patriot  bands.  Austria  has,  then,  a 
difficult  game  to  play.  She  dreads  insurrec- 
tions as  men  who  live  in  crazy  houses  dread 
earthquakes ;  and  so,  not  daring  to  assist  the 
Turks  to  crush  the  rebellion  she  detests,  she 
has  hitherto  compromised,  and  allowed  arms 
to  pass  the  frontier,  and  has  afforded  immense 
help  to  the  miserable  fugitives. 

And  what  is  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  ? 
We  should  be  only  too  glad  to  see  Austria 
take  these  distracted  provinces,  and  put 
them  in  order.  But  there  is  Russia  to  be 
reckoned  with,  and  of  her  England  is  intense- 
ly jealous.  If  Austria  were  to  take  the 
western  half  of  the  peninsula,  Russia  would 
demand  some  eastern  compensation,  probably 
Constantinople.  Neither  can  Austria  con- 
template the  possibility  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube  falling  into  the  hands  of  Russia. 
The  abominable  practices  of  that  power  on 
the  Sulina  mouth  were  sufficiently  notorious 
during  the  Crimean  war,  and  the  idea  of 
Russia  possessing  Constantinople  has  ever 
been  considered  by  English  statesmen  as  al- 
together inadmissible.  For  our  own  part, 
we  think  the  time  has  come  when  Eng- 
land should  learn  to  look  that  idea  in  the 
face,  as  one  that  our  children,  if  not  our- 
selves, will  have  to  grapple  with.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  that  a  huge  power  that 
reckons  its  soldiers  by  more  than  a  million 
will  for  ever  restrain  its  yearning  for  an 
opening  into  the  southern  seas,  when  these 
are  debarred  only  by  a  miserable  decrepid 
nation  of  barbarians.  Surelv  she  will  take 
advantage  of  the  first  great  European  em- 
broilment, as  she  did  five  years  ago  when 
she  tore  up  the  Black  Sea  Treaty.  Our 
only  interest  lies  in  having  a  free  road  to 
India,  and  that  we  can  always  secure  by 
occupying  Egypt,  which  we  must  do  when 
Russia  advances  towards  Constantinople. 

But  what  are  the  views  of  those  chiefly 
concerned  ?  When  Europe  has  decided 
what  is  tost  for  each  and  all  of  the  Great 
Powers,  perhaps  she  may  deign  to  listen  to 
the  voice  of  the  millions  who  are  groaning 
under  the  Asiatic  yoke.  Their  desires  seem 
to  us  to  be  just  and  reasonable.  They  say  : 
*  Look  at  lloumania  and  Ser\^ia,  and  let  us 
copy  them.  Give  us  the  self-government 
that  has  been  accorded  to  these  principali- 
ties, and  let  us  manage  our  own  affairs,  still 
under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan.  Break 
gently  with  the  past,  consider  our  territory 
still  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  re- 
spect it  as  such,  and  we  shall  be  only  too 
glad  to  pay  a  liberal  tribute  to  the  Sultan  ; 
only  let  no  Turk  have  any  power  or  author- 
ity over  us.     Let  Macedonia  be  given   to 


Greece  on  these  terms,  and  let  Bosnia,  Her- 
zegovina, and  the  rest  of  the  Slavonian  lands 
be  federated,  and  receive  an  autonomv  and 
self-government.'  This  has  been  done  in 
some  provinces.  Why  not  in  ail  ?  Such  is 
assuredly  the  best,  and  most  reasonable  so- 
lution of  the  difficulty,  though  it  is  by  no 
means  devoid  of  problems  hard  of  solution. 

The  chief  if  not  the  only  one  of  magni- 
tude is,  *  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  Mos- 
lems V  Why  is  this  a  difficulty  ?  Because 
they  will  not  consent  to  live  under  a  Chris- 
tian or  even  a  secular  government.  Like 
the  slave-masters  of  the  Southern  States, 
they  must  have  liberty,  by  which  the  Amer- 
icans understood  the  liberty  of  whipping 
their  niggers.  The  Moslem  must  rule  on 
Moslem  principles,  and  we  have  had  abun- 
dant illustrations  of  what  that  means.  As 
this  form  of  government  is  absolutely  in- 
compatible with  the  peace  of  Europe,  and 
is  a  scandal  to  the  age,  it  should  be  peremp- 
torily put  an  end  to  by  the  civilized  powers ; 
and  the  Moslems  can  then  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  their  brethren  in  Hungary,  Rouraa- 
nia,  and  Servia,  who  sold  their  possessions 
and  emigrated  eastward. 

Long  before  the  Salonica  murders,  warn- 
ings were  not  wanting  which  bid  us  look 
out  for  such  outbreaks  of  Moslem  fanaticism. 
Indeed,  these  are  doubtless  to  be  apprehend- 
ed in  such  a  crisis  as  the  present.  We  all 
know  how  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  outer 
world,  of  the  relative  strength  of  different 
nations,  is  the  ordinary  British  peasant 
He  is  enlightenment  itself  compared  with 
the  Moslem  citizen  of  the  interior,  the  mem- 
ber of  council,  the  well-to-do  shopkeeper  of 
cities  such  as  Damascus  or  Aleppo.  Cat 
off  from  all  knowledge  of  the  world  beyond 
his  neighbourhood,  by  his  isolated  position, 
by  his  language,  and  above  all  by  his  religion, 
he  cherishes  the  belief  that  the  Sultan  is 
*Lord  of  the  two  Continents'  and  that  the 
Frankish  chiefs  or  kings  are  tributaries  to 
the  caliph  at  Constantinople.  What  won- 
der, then,  that  he  should  be  ready  at  the 
instigation  of  dervishes  and  softas,  to  rise, 
and,  sword  in  hand,  slay  the  '  enemies  of 
God,'  as  the  Christians  are  termed  in  the 
books  of  the  law.  We  have  of  late  years  in 
Aleppo,  Jeddah,  Damascus,  Belgrade,  and 
sundry  minor  places,  had  outbreaks  of  this 
dangerous  fanaticism.  On  each  occasion 
troops  sent  from  the  capital  have  obeyed 
their  commanders  and  restored  order ;  but 
what  if  the  soldiers  should  join  the  mob,  as 
at  Damascus,  before  the  arrival  of  Foad  Ef- 
fendi  with  reinforcements  ?  Then  indeed  the 
Eastern  Question  would  be  forced  upon  un- 
willing Europe  in  a  ghastly  ^orm.  Such  a 
catastrophe    is,    however,   but  a  possibility. 
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Great  political  changes  are  usually  effected 
gradually,  and  even  the  mob  are  taught  by 
events  that  circumstances  arc  too  strong  for 
them,  and  that  their  conservative  instincts 
must  give  way  to  the  inevitable. 

There  has  been  amongst  European  states- 
men a  disposition  to  shirk  this  great  ques- 
tion, and  no  [wonder,  for  the  rivalry  and 
jealousy  of  the  chief  powers  have  menaced 
Europe  with  a  gigantic  war.  The  late  con- 
ferences at  Berlin  and  elsewhere,  not  to 
speak  of  the  incessant  interchange  of  dis- 
patches amongst  the  powers,  show  that  Eu- 
rope is  now  however  fully  alive  to  the  dan- 
ger of  the  rocks  ahead ;  and  we  can  but 
hope  that  we  may  at  least  be  spared  a  Eu- 
ropean war,  whatever  bloody  scenes  may 
occur  in  the  unhappy  land  of  the  Osmanli. 

Even  as  we  are  writing,  the  long-expected 
news  arrives  of  the  deposition  of  the  Sultan, 
followed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  the  so- 
called   suicide    of  the    unhappy   monarch. 
When  the  writer  lived   in    Constantinople, 
live  and  twenty  years  ago,  the  lives  of  incon- 
venient little  princes  about  to  come  into  the 
world  were  dealt  with  precisely  as  those  of 
puppies  in  well  regulated  kennels.     This  is 
a  part  of  the  system  of  that  empire  which 
now  occupies  the  fairest  portion  of  the  old 
world,  which   it  has  almost  turned  into  a 
desert.      The  new  Sultan,   Murad,    will   of 
course  commence  his  reign  with  new  prom- 
ises, but  we  have  heard  them  all   before : 
they  have  been  formulated  in  Hatti  Scheriffs 
and  Tanzimats  again  and  again,  and  still  the 
raass  of  the  most  intelligent  and  industrious 
non-Mussulman  subjects  of   the  Sultan  are 
persecuted  and  ruined  because  they  are  not 
of  the  established  religion.     A  large  English 
fleet  is  assembled  in  Besika  Bay.     England 
has  isolated  herself  from  the  rest  of  Europe 
on  this  question,  and  when  taxed  as  to  our 
policy,   the   prime   minister  answers   in   a 
platitude.     Is  it  possible  that  we  are  again 
drifting  into  a  war  in  defence  of  the  integ- 
rity and  independence  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire ? 


A  RT.  V. — Drunkenness  and  Proposed  Heme- 

dies, 

(1.)  ReporU  of  the  Committees  of  the  Convoca- 
tion of  Canterbury  (1869)  and  York  (1873). 

(2.)  Beport  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Ilalh 
itual  Drunkards  (1872). 

(3.)  The  Cantor  Lectures  on  Alcohol,  By  Dr. 
B.  W.  Richardson.  Sixth  Edition.  Mac- 
mil  Ian  and  Co. 

(4.)  Christendom  and  the  Drink  Curse,     By 


the  Rev.  Dawson  Burns^  M.A.     London. 

Partridge  and  Co. 
(5.)   The    Temperance    Reformation    and    its 

Claims  on  the  Christian  Church,     By  the 

Rev.  James  Smith,  M.A.    London.     Hod- 

dcr  and  Stoughton. 
(6.)  The  Permissive  and  other  Liquor  Bills, 


The  above  publications  deal  with  a  ques- 
tion which  cannot  with  honour  or  safety  be 
longer  put  aside,  whether  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Churches,  or  bv  those  who  have  influ- 
ence  in  the  councils  of  the  State.  It  con- 
cerns immediately  the  moral  life  and  social 
condition  of  a  large  portion  of  the  English 
people,  and  bears  not  remotely  on  the  voca- 
tion of  the  English  race  in  the  future  history 
of  the  world. 

Intoxicating  dnnks  have-,  for  many  gene- 
rations, been  liberally  used  by  us  as  bever- 
ages and  articles  of  diet.     A  large  majority 
of  all  classes  have  used  them  with  a  mode- 
ration, which,  though  of  uncertain  standard, 
has  been  compatible  with  self-control,  and 
not  inconsistent  with  energetic  and  success- 
ful application  to  tlie  affairs  of  life.     But  a 
considerable  number,  including  representa- 
tives of  all  classes,  have  acquired  a  fierce  and 
insatiable  appetite  for  alcoholic  stimulants, 
to  which  they  have   sacrificed   health  and 
virtuous  affections  and  every  prospect  of  hon-    , 
our  and  usefulness.     It  is  not  possible  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  confinncd  drunk- 
ards, and  we  advisedly  abstain  from  quoting 
the  random  estimates  which  have  at  times 
been  hazarded  ;  but  the  number  is  such  that 
there  is  no  town  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
if,  indeed,  there  be  any  village,  which  is  not 
dishonoured  and  burdened  by  the  reckless 
intemperance  of  a  larger  or  smaller  number 
of  its  inhabitants.     Drunkenness  is  a  preva- 
lent vi(ie  among  our  people,  putting  us  to 
shame  in  the  presence  of  foreigners,  and 
heavily  weighting  us  in  the  race  of  nations. 
Can    it    be    uprooted    or  checked    in   its 
growth?      The  question   has   long  pressed 
upon  those  who   are   seeking   to   promote 
practical  religion  among  their  fellow-coun- 
trymen, and  it  is   now  recognised  as   the 
capital  difficulty  of  social  reformers,  and  as 
one  of  the  many  problems  which  disturb  the 
dreams  of  statesmen. 

We  propose  to  consider  the  several  lead- 
ing expedients  which  have  been  suggested 
for  ridding  the  nation  of  this  reproach  and 
peril.  But  before  doing  so  we  shall  glance 
at  some  of  the  results  of  recent  investiga- 
tions, that  we  may  ascertain  the  proportion 
which  the  evil  has  assumed,  and  how  it  is  at 
present  affecting  the  whole  economy  of 
English  life. 

The  chief  sources  of  information  are  the 
government  returns  for  excise  and  customs, 
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certain  parliain#ntary  blue-books,  and  the 
reports  of  the  Connnittees  on  Intemperance 
of  the  Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York. 
These  publications  belong  to  the  class  which 
a  recent  writer  describes  as  *  cemeteries  of 
facts.'  The  description  is  alike  true  and 
felicitous  if  regard  be  had  to  the  aspect 
which  their  elaborate  tables  of  figures  pre- 
sent to  the  minds  of  ordinary  readers ;  but 
to  the  patient  and  thorough  student,  whose 
imagination,  fired  by  some  philanthropic  or 
religious  purpose,  has  lent  itself  to  the  in- 
vestigation, the  driest  statistics  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  intemperance  become  not  only 
lucid  but  pictorial,  and  move  his  heart  with 
a  touch  almost  as  penetrating  as  if  he  were  an 
eye-witness  of  the  crimes  and  tragedies 
which  they  enumerate. 

We  shall  deal  sparingly,  however,  w4th 
the  figures,  as  other  aspects  of  the  qne'stion 
are  better  suited  to  our  pages.  According 
to  a  parliamentary  return  obtained  by  Sir 
Thomas  Bazley,  the  income  which  the 
national  exchequer  received  from  the  manu- 
facture, sale,  ana  consumption  of  intoxicat- 
ing drinks  for  the  year  ending  the  31st  of 
March,  1875,  was  £33,052,568.  In  the 
year  1874  the  total  consumption  of  alcohol 
— not  of  intoxicating  drinks,  but  of  the 
spirit  Avhich  is  their  seductive  and  intoxicat- 
ing property  —  was  78,200,714  gallons; 
nearly  two  and  a  half  gallons  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  United  Kingdom ; 
a  quantity  sufficient,  as  the  Rev.  Dawson 
Burns  has  calculated,  to  have  killed  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  globe  if  drunk  off  at  once. 
This  indulgence  is  purchased  by  the  con- 
sumers at  an  annual  cost  of  £130,000,000. 
One  hundred  and  thirty  millions  1  We 
confess  our  inability  to  grasp  the  fact  which 
these  figures  represent,  and  to  the  most  of 
our  readers  they  will  be  a  mere  barren  arith- 
metical expression.  Nor  does  the  attempt 
of  Mr.  Burns  to  brinsc  them  to  the  level  of 
our  capacity  much  help  us,  though  the  re- 
sults of  his  calculations  are  perhaps  worth 
quoting.  *  This  sum,'  he  says,  *  is  sixty  mil- 
lions in  excess  of  the  national  revenue  ;  one- 
sixth  of  the  national  debt ;  one-fifth  the 
value  of  all  the  railway  property  in  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  equal  to  one-fourth  of 
the  income  of  the  wage-receiving  classes ; 
and  one-eighth  of  the  income  of  all  classes 
united.  It  is  equal  to  a  yearly  expenditure 
of  £4  per  head  or  of  £22  per  family  in  the 
United  Kingdom.' 

This  is  an  enormous  expenditure ;  and, 
considering  that  it  will  probably  be  admit- 
ted, even  by  those  who  are  least  inclined  to 
a  puritanic  view  of  our  drinking  usages,  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  whole  amount  are  spent 
on  a  use   of  intoxicating  drinks  wluch  is 


neither  dietetic  nor  medicinal,  but  conven- 
tional or  luxurious  if  not  vicious,  it  may 
well  awaken '  solicitude  in  regard  to  the 
moral  tone  which  our  national  life  is  assum- 
ing. This  all  the  more  that,  while  our  direct 
contributions  for  moral  and  religious  uses 
are  all  but  stationary,  the  expenditure  on 
intoxicating  drinks  goes  on  swelling  in 
amount  from  year  to  year.  The  consump- 
tion of  British  spirits  alone,  chiefly  gin  and 
whiskey,  for  the  three  years  1872—1874,  was 
as  follows:  for  1872,  26,872,183  gallons; 
for  1873,  28,908,301  gallons;  and  for  1874 
29,875,401  gallons.  The  consumption  for 
1874  was  7,261,911  gallons  in  excess  of  the 
consumption  of  1870,  or  thirty -two  per  cent, 
on  the  consumption  of  that  year. 

That  there  has  been  a  corresponding  in- 
crease of  drunkenness  cannot  be  reasonably 
questioned.     Certain  statistics  of  committals 
for  drunkenness,  and  of  convictions  for  petty 
crimes  arising  out  of  drunkenness,  have  been 
quoted  to  prove  the  contrary.     But  these 
statistics  are  practically  worthless  as  guides 
to  an  estimate,  whether  of  the  coiDparative 
drunkenness  of  different  towns,  or   of  the 
comparative  prevalence   of   dnmkenness  at 
different  periods.     The  action  of  the  police 
has  not  been  regulated  by  one  and  the  same 
principle  in  all  places.     Here  the  influence 
of  some  local  tradition,  and  there  the  muta- 
ble temper  or  it  may  be  tentative   {policy  of 
the  authorities,  has  introduced  special  laxity 
or  rigour  into  the  administration  of  the  law. 
Until  we  have  a   uniform  and    continuous 
policy  in  dealing  with  persons  found  drunk, 
the  statistics   of   drunkenness    in    different 
towns  cannot  be  safely  taken  as  a  basis  for 
calculating  the   comparative   prevalence  of 
dnmkenness   in   those    towns.      Far    more 
trustworthy  is  the  testimony  elicited  by  the 
Committees  of  the  Convocations  of  Canter- 
bury and  York,  and  by  the  Select  Committee 
of   tlie    House   of   Commons   on    Habitual 
Drunkards.     That  testimony,  emphatic  and 
all  but  uniform,  is  to  the  effect  that  specially 
durihg   the    last   decade    dnmkenness  has 
materially   increased.      This   increase   does 
not  a|)pear  to  be  equally  distributed.     In 
the    great   centres   of  population,    and    in 
manufacturing   districts,    where    prosperous 
times  have  placed  large  sums  of  money  in 
the  hands  of  the  working  people,  drunken- 
ness has   largely  and  manifestly  increased. 
There  are  some  large  employers,  however, 
who   believe  that  among  skilled  workmen, 
specially   in   the   more    delicate    forms  of 
handicraft,  the  habit  of  excessive  drinking 
is  giving  way  ;  and  in  agricultural   districts, 
where  tlie  landowners  have  used  their  influ- 
ence to  limit  facilities  by  removing  public- 
houses  and  beer-shops  from   their  estates. 
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vicious  indulgence  seems  to  have  dimin- 
ished. The  drinking  habits  of  the  aristoc- 
racy and  gentry  of  the  present  generation  it 
is  generally  admitted  compare  favourably 
with  those  of  their  fathers,  and  still  more 
favourably  with  those  of  their  grandfathers  ; 
though  some  concern  is  expressed  by  well- 
informed  witnesses  whether  a  reaction  has 
not  set  in  in  the  direction  of  a  more  liberal 
and  degrading  indulgence.  In  regard  to  the 
better  classes,  commonly  so-called, — defined 
by  one  witness  as  including  *  shopkeepers, 
professional  men,  attorneys  and  barristers,' 
— there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  evidence 
to  show  that  they  are  using  intoxicating 
drinks  more  freely  than  they  did,  and  that 
the  excessive  use  is  more  common  than  it 
was  a  few  years  ago.  *  Drunkenness,'  said 
one  medical  witness  summoned  by  Mr. 
Dalrymple's  Committee,  *  is  on  the  increase 
among  what  we  imderstand  by  the  better 
classes  of  society.  I  should  say  that  drunk- 
enness is  getting  up  in  the  social  scale.' 
The  Committee  of  the  Convocation  of  York, 
with  an  immense  mass  of  evidence  before 
it  from  clergymen,  magistrates,  physicians, 
and  others  who  have  special  means  of  knowl- 
edge, says  *  that  the  fiigher  classes  are  not 
nearly  so  free  from  this  vice  as  is  currently 
stated,  the  facilities  possessed  for  evading 
public  notice  disguising  the  real  facts  of  the 
case.' 

The  most  alarming  and  humiliating  dis- 
closure made  by  the  Committee  of  Convoca- 
tion, however,  is  that  drunkenness  is  steadi- 
ly, and  even  rapidly,  on  the  increase  among 
women.  The  following  testimonies  are 
culled  from  those  borne  by  clergymen  of 
the  province  of  York,  in  regard  to  women 
of  the  working  classes — chiefly,  as  we  judge 
from  the  terms  of  the  reports,  in  manufac- 
turing and  mining  districts.  *  There  is  very 
little  actual  drunkenness  among  women  here, 
but  a  good  deal  of  tippling.'  *  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  intemperance  here ;  female 
drunkenness,  too,  is  very  common.'  *  Wo- 
men,   here,     drink    more    than    formerly.' 

*  Women  generally  drink  on  the  sly.'  *  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  the  number  of  female 
drunkards,  but  private  drinking  (among 
women)    exists     to    an    alarming    extent.' 

*  Drinking  among  females  largely  on  the 
increase.'  *  During  the  last  few  years  I 
liave  been  brought  face  to  face  with  intem- 
perance in  such  a  form  as  was  altogether 
unknown  to  me  in  my  previous  ministry. 
And  when  at  length  I  liave  endeavoured  to 
gauge  its  extent  among  ray  people,  I  am 
appalled  and  overwhelmed  with  what  I  dis- 
cover. There  is  one  corner  of  my  parish 
containing  about  one  hundred  houses,  where 
more  than  half  the  adults  are   drunkards. 


The  men  drink,  the  wome%  drink,  the  chil- 
dren drink.  There  are  in  some  streets  in 
this  district  as  manv\^"omen  as  men  addicted 
to  this  vice.'  '  We  have  a  vast  number  of 
female  inebriates,  and  they  are  as  bad  or 
worse  than  the  men.'  *  In  reference  to  the 
working  classes,  I  believe  that  the  relative 
percentage  of  drunkards  in  this  parish  is 
seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  adult  males, 
and  ten  per  cent,  of  adult  females.'  *  Amongst 
the  male  population  intemperance  is  very 
great  occasionally ;  less  so  occasionally 
amongst  females,  but  more  so  habitually.' 

It  is  not,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  possi- 
ble to  obtain  equally  explicit  testimony  in 
regard  to  the  prevalence  of  intemperance 
among  women  of  the  other  classes  of  society. 
The  comparative  seclusion  in  which  they 
live,  and  the  reluctance  of  those  who,  in  the 
confidence  of  private  or  professional  life, 
may  have  been  witnesses  of  their  degrada- 
tion to  speak  of  what  they  have  seen,  com- 
bine to  take  their  lapses  alike  out  of  the 
range  of  vulgar  observation  and  of  statistical 
inquiry.  But  for  some  years  there  has  been 
a  growing  uneasiness  of  feeling  on  the  part 
of  eminent  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion and  others  who  have  means  of  special 
knowledge.  The  existence  of  this  feeling 
first  became  known  by  the  prevalence  of 
vague  rumours  touching  new  forms  of  indul- 
gence which  were  creeping  in  among  women 
of  the  better  classes,  but  it  litis  lately  re- 
vealed itself  in  definite  and  startling  allega- 
tions. The  *  Lancet,*  the  *Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette,' the  *  Saturday  Review,'  and  other 
newspapers  supposed  to  circulate  chiefly 
among  the  professional  and  upper  classes, 
some  time  ago  raised  a  cry  of  alarm  and 
warning.  They  treated  it  as  a  matter  of 
notoriety  that  the  daily  use  of  sharp  intoxi- 
cants by  ladies,  in  the  way  of  '  nips  and 
sips,'  had  lately  greatly  increased,  and  was 
increasing,  to  the  detrimetit  of  their  health 
and  the  weakening  o|  their  power  of  self- 
control.  The  evidence  laid  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  Habitual  Drunkards, 
and  that  communicated  to  the  Committee  of 
the  two  Convocations,  confirms  the  allega- 
tions of  the  newspapera.  *  It  is  an  alarming 
feature  of  the  age,'  says  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Convocation  of  York, 
*  that  female  intemperance  is  greatly  on  the 
increase.'  Here  the  strain  of  fashionable 
life,  there  the  burden  of  motherhood,  in  one 
case  the  worry  of  domestic  management,  in 
another  the  pressure  of  some  great  sorrow, 
seeks  passing  support  or  alleviation  in  the 
wine-cup.  At  first  this  is  innocently  and 
openly  done,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
popular  belief  that  alcoholic  beverages  are 
good   creatures  of  God   provided   for   this 
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very  nse.     But  the  stimulant  thus  resorted 
to  at  a  pinch  is  apt  (especially  in  the  case 
of  women)   to  produce  a  bodily  condition 
which  craves  further  stimulation,  and  which, 
if  the  craving  be  indulged,  becomes  incom- 
patible with  a  sense  of  vigour  apart  from 
the  application  of  the  alcoholic  spur.     The 
craving  thus  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on,  and 
if  there  be  not  considerable  force  of  charac- 
ter it  will,  by  insidious  advances,  acquire  the 
mastery.     The  open  will  give  place  to  the 
stealthy    and   disguised   indulgence ;    then 
will  follow  rapidly  the  failure  of  self-control, 
the  loss  of  self-respect,  confirmed  inebriety. 
Nor  are   there   any  cases   of   drunkenness 
more  intractable  than  those  of  which  this  is 
the  history.     One  of  the  witnesses  examined 
by  the  Committee  on  Habitual  Drunkards,  a 
physician  practising   in  London,  on  being 
asked,    *  Is    this   habit   of   secret   drinking 
amenable  to  moral  or  religious  influences,  or 
does  it  defy  them  ? '  answered,   *  It  defies 
them.     I   have   known   many   instances   of 
women,  amiable,  respectable,  and  eminently 
religious,  who  nevertheless  were  the  victims 
of  this  habit  from  physical  or  moral  causes.' 
Drunkenness  is  of  various  types.     To  the 
eye  of  the  common  observer  the  dninkard 
is  simply  a  person  addicted  to  the  excessive 
use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  but  on  a  careful 
examination  of  the  phenomena  of  drunken- 
ness, certain  well-defined  types  reveal  them- 
selves ;  and  an  exhaustive  study,  specially  if 
the  steps  by  which  different  persons  have  been 
led  to  excessive  indulgence  were  included  in 
it,  would  probably  require  a  somewhat  elab- 
orate classification  for  the  statement  of  its 
results.     One  distinction  may  be  said  to  be 
well  established — that  between  the  sot  and 
the   dipsomaniac.     Sottishness   is  vice,  but 
dipsomania  is  disease.     Scientific  men  who 
have  studied  the  subject  substantially  agree 
as  to  the  distinctive  features   of  the  two. 
According  to  Dr.  J.  Crichton  Browne,  the 
essential  distinction  is  that  the  indulgence 
of  the  sot  is  voluntary,  while  that  of  the 
dipsomaniac    is   involuntary.     *  I   find,'    he 
says, '  as  a  rule  that  dipsomaniacs  urge  the 
internal    craving   as   an   excuse :    they  say, 
"  We  cannot  resist  it."     The  drunkard,  as  a 
rule,    urges   some  external    excuse   for   his 
debauch — he   met  a   friend,  or  it  was  his 
birthday.     With  the  dipsomaniac  it  is  the 
vis  a  tergo^  with  the  drunkard  it  is  the  vis  a 
fronte.     The  dipsomaniac  is  driven  into  the 
debauch  by  an  impulse,  the  drunkard  seeks 
the    intoxicating    effects.       Then,    in    the 
dips=iomaniac,    the    intemperance    very   fre- 
quently presents  morbid  and  periodical  char- 
acteristics :  it  comes  once  a  month  or  once 
a  fortnight  in  paroxysm,  or  is  liable  to  ex- 
acerbations, and  is  not  determined  by  oppor- 


tunities. I  have  known  dipsomaniiics  who 
in  the  intervals  between  their  attacks  would 
not  take  stimulants  when  placed  before 
them,  but  the  common  drunkard  will  always 
take  a  stimulant  when  he  can  get  it.'  Sim- 
ilar testimony  is  borne  by  Dr.  A.  Peddie, 
who  says  *  that  no  considerations,  temporal 
or  spiritual,  will  have  the  slightest  effect  in 
checking  the  dipsomaniac's  progress  if  ways 
and  means,  foul  or  fair,  can  be  found  to 
gratify  the  desire  for  alcoholic  stimulants.' 

The  distinction  thus  made  between  the 
sot  and  the  dipsomaniac  connects  itself  with 
a  theory  of  treatment.  It  is  contended  that 
institutions  should  be  founded,  distinct  from 
the  asylums  for  lunatics,  to  which,  after  all 
due  precautions  have  been  taken  against 
error  and  injustice,  dipsomaniacs  should  be 
committed,  detained,  with  or  against  their 
will,  and  subjected  to  treatment  as  insane 
persons,  until  there  is  reasonable  ground  for 
believing  that  a  cure  has  been  effected. 
The  subject  is  beset  with  difficulties  with 
which  we  cannot  at  present  deal,  and  we 
therefore  pass  from  it  with  the  expression 
of  the  conviction  that  the  argument  for 
such  institutions  is  so  strong,  that  it  must>, 
at  no  distant  day,  command  the  attention 
of  the  legislature.  But  regarding  dipso- 
mania simply  as  one  of  the  forms  of  onr 
national  intemperance,  it  has  a  painful  in- 
terest for  us.  It  is  not  easy  to  unravel  its 
history  in  individual  instances.  Sun-stroke, 
in  the  case  of  one  man,  and  the  unguarded 
drinking  of  cold  water  by  another  when 
over-heated,  have  been  known,  it  is  affinned, 
to  result  in  dipsomania,  though  the  victims 
had,  down  to  the  time  of  their  accident, 
been  remarkable  for  their  sobriety.  These 
are  irresponsible  thralls  of  a  morbid  appe- 
tite, which  society  should  not  blame  or  pun- 
ish, but  pity  and  seek  to  cure.  Dipsoma- 
nia, accordii>g  to  the  evidence  before  us, 
however,  is  more  frequently  developed  from 
the  habit  of  drinking,  such  as  is  common  in 
ordinary  good  society.  That  habit,  in  the 
case  of  the  man  drifting  towards  dipsoma- 
nia, grows  in  a  slow  and  stealthy  manner 
into  vicious  excess,  which  in  its  turn,  some- 
times by  imperceptible  degrees,  and  some- 
times as  the  result  of  a  severe  nervous 
shock  or  some  sudden  reverse  of  fortune,  is 
transformed  into  an  insane  impulse,  from 
which  the  victim  cannot  free  himself,  strug- 
gle as  he  may.  But  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  according  to  our  reading  of  the  medi- 
cal evidence,  the  dipsomaniac  inherits  the 
disastrous  proclivity  from  drunken  parents, 
or  from  parents  who  were  constant  drinkers. 
Those  who  daily  use  intoxicating  drinks 
liberally,  even  though  their  indulgence, 
judged  by  conventional  standards,  may  not 
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be  excessive,  are  apt  to  entail  their  habit  in 
an  aggravated  form  upon  their  children. 
It  is  not,  as  Dr.  l*arrish,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  has  sjiven  mnch  thought  to  the  subject, 
explains,  ihat  the  mere  taste  for  alcoholic 
liquors  is  transmitted  from  ganeration  to 
generation,  but  that  the  children  of  drunk- 
ards and  constant  drinkers  are  apt  to  be 
born  with  the  desires  and  temperaments 
which  predispose  them  to  seek  such  exalta- 
tion and  relief  as  is  obtained  from  alcoholic 
stimulants.  *  These  unhappy  beings  are 
weighted  with  a  destiny  against  which  they 
have  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to  con- 
tend ;  they  are  step-children  of  nature,  and 
groan  under  the  worst  of  tyrannies,  the 
tyranny  of  a  bad  organisation.'  The  fact 
that  drankenness  has  tlie  power  thus  to  im- 
pregnate the  very  sources  of  life,  and  so  to 
prepare  its  victims  from  the  womb,  may  in 
part  explain  its  recent  increase  in  England, 
notwithstanding  the  means  which  have  been 
used  to  check  it.  Drunkenness  in  one  gene- 
ration tends  to  produce  drunkenness  in  an 
aggravated  and  more  intractable  form  in  the 
generation  following :  a  fact  of  sinister 
augury,  especially  if  it  be  true,  as  is  confi- 
dan-ly  affirmed,  that  tippling,  at  all  hours 
of  the  day,  is  beginning  to  establish  itself 
as  a  usage  in  some  of  our  homes. 

About  the  facts  there  is  no  room  for 
diflference  of  opinion.  It  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  the  intemperance  of  the  English 
people  has  swelled  to  immense  proportions, 
and  has  assumed  alanning  forms.  But  here 
agreement  ends.  There  have  been  few  con- 
troversies  more  animated  or  bitter  than 
those  which  have  sprung  out  of  the  propo- 
sals of  temperance  reformers,  or  which  have 
divided  the  ranks  of  those  reformers  them- 
selves. This  is  not  the  place  to  attempt, 
and  ours  is  perhaps  not  the  hand,  to  hold 
the  balance  between  the  contending  parties, 
but  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  shirk  the  ques- 
tion to  which  their  contention  refers.  Not 
only  the  ministers  of  religion,  or  those  who 
are  appointed  by  the  voice  of  the  people  to 
detennine  the  policy  of  the  State,  but  all 
Englishmen,  are  under  obligation  to  press 
to  practical  issues  the  question.  How  is  the 
national  vice  of  intemperance  to  be  dealt 
with  ? 

In  discharging  this  obligation,  we,  for 
our  part,  are  concerned,  not  so  much  to 
judge  sharply  between  the  pretensions  of 
rival  panaceas,  as  to  ascertain,  by  a  method 
of  frank  and  candid  inquiry,  whether  any 
plan  proposed  by  temperance  reformers,  or 
any  combination  of  the  plans  proposed  by 
the  different  schools  into  which  those  re- 
formers are  divided,  is  likely  to  be  of  ma- 
terial service  in  changing  the  habits  of  the 
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people.  Our  inquiry  is  not  merely  whether 
this  plan  or  that  is  consistent  with  the  high- 
est considerations  in  morals  and  religion,  and 
compatible  with  the  discoveries  of  science 
and  the  doctrines  of  political  economy.  A 
plan  may  be  well  recommended  in  thegc 
respects,  and  yet  be  destitute  of  those  feat- 
ures of  popular  adaptation  which  would  give 
it  reforming  influence.  We  must  take  the 
EngHsh  people  as  they  are,  constitutionally 
averse  to  reforms  based  on  theoretic  consid- 
erations, and  prejudiced  by  long  habit  in 
favour  of  those  usages  out  of  which  our 
national  intemperance  has  grown  ;  and  it 
will  probably  be  found  that,  if  we  are  to 
succeed  in  enlisting  them  in  any  movement 
for  the  suppression  of  the  national  vice,  we 
must  call  to  our  counsels,  not  the  Christian 
moralist  alone,  or  the  scientific  analyst,  but 
also  the  philosopher  and  the  practical  phi- 
lanthropist and  the  statesman. 

Among  temperance  reformers,  the  first 
place  is,  for  many  reasons,  due  to  the  tota  I 
abstainers.  They  set  the  example  of  an  or- 
ganised attack  on  the  national  vice.  The 
older  temperance  societies,  which  limited 
their  members  to  a  moderate  use  of  wine 
and  malt  liquors,  and  bound  them  to  absti- 
nence from  spirits,  were,  no  doubt,  earlier 
in  the  field,  but  they  accomplished  little, 
and  they  had  not  vitality  enough  to  maintain 
an  independent  existence  after  the  flag  of 
teetotalism  was  unfurled.  Too  much  credit 
cannot  well  be  given  to  the  total  abstainers 
for  the  ardour  and  courage  with  which,  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  they  have  maintained 
the  assault  on  the  drinking  usages  of  the 
country.  That  their  wisdom  has  always 
equalled  their  enthusiasm  will  not  be  affirm- 
ed by  themselves.  Some  of  their  advocates 
have  revelled  in  invective  when  they  should 
have  used  argument  and  persuasion.  They 
have  denounced  as  responsible  factors  of  the 
drunkenness  of  the  land  all,  however  tem- 
perate or  benevolent,  who  could  not  pro- 
nounce their  shibboleth.  Some  considera- 
tion is  perhaps  due  to  them.  Not  a  few  of 
the  earlier  advocates  of  total  abstinence 
were  reformed  drunkards,  whom  bitter  ex- 
perience had  taught  that  for  them  sobriety 
was  for  ever  impossible  apart  from  absti- 
nence. Such  men,  it  may  be  said,  should 
not  have  put  themselves  forward  as  the 
leaders  of  a  public  movement ;  but  their  for- 
wardness can  hardly,  when  all  things  are 
considered,  be  so  harshly  judged  as  the 
apathy  of  the  virtuous  and  religious  portion 
of  the  community,  which  left  the  field  open 
to  them.  An  impartial  obsener  will,  we 
think,  be  forced  to  admit  that,  if  tlie  tem- 
perance movement,  as  conducted  by  the 
total    abstainers,     has    been     occasionally 
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rnarred  by  intemperate  advocacy,  if  it  has 
brouglit  elements  of  discord  into  Churches, 
as  in  the  controversy  about  sacramental  wine, 
or  evolved  questionable  organizations,  like 
Good  Templarism,  which  seems  to  be  a 
kind  of  watery  imitation  of  Freemasonry, 
the  blame  must  be  divided  between  the 
leaders  of  that  movement  and  the  natural 
leaders  of  English  society,  who  allowed  the 
intemperance  of  the  country  to  swell  tc 
such  monstrous  proportions  without  sign  of 
alarm,  and  without  the  use  of  any  express 
means  to  check  its  progress.  Nothing, 
moreover,  could  be  more  alien  either  to  the 
philosophic  or  the  Christian  Bpirit  than  to 
allow  the  excesses  of  a  popular  movement  to 
prevent  a  candid  examination  of  its  princi- 
ples. 

Are  we  to  accept  the  method  of  the  total 
abstainers,  then,  as  thfe  one  eflScient  cure  of 
intemperance  ?  It  will  not  settle  the  ques- 
tion in  the  affirmative  to  say  that,  if  a  man 
never  tastes  intoxicating  drinks,  he  can 
never  become  a  drunkard  ;  for  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  nation,  and  have  to  consider,  not 
only  the  effect  of  total  abstinence  on  a  par- 
ticular vice  in  individual  cases,  but  also,  in 
the  first  place,  the  probability  of  the  people 
being  persuaded  to  adopt  the  method,  and, 
in  the  second  place,  tne  influence  of  the 
method  on  the  whole  national  life  aud  char- 
acter, should  it  be  adopted. 

There  are  two  leading  pleas  advanced  by 
total  abstainers.  The  first  is  commonly 
called  the  argument  from  Christian  expedi- 
ency ;  the  second  is  an  argument  from  the 
alleged  pernicious  nature  of  all  alcoholic 
drinks.  In  the  argument  from  Christian 
expediency  it  is  admitted  on  the  one  hand, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  that  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks 
as  beverages  or  articles  of  diet  is  not  in 
itself  unlawful ;  and  it  is  maintained  on  the 
other  hand  that  total  abstinence  from  those 
drinks  is  not  unlawful :  the  law  of  God 
neither  prescribes  nor  prohibits.  But,  it  is 
argued,  the  dietetic  and  social  use  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks  has  originated  a  vice  in  Eng- 
land which  has  corrupted  and  ruined  a  large 
number  of  the  people,  and  which  is  bringing 
all  thg  highest  interests  of  the  nation  into 
peril.  Drunkards  will  never  be  reformed, 
nor  will  those  whose  temperament  leads  them 
to  crave  such  excitement  as  the  wine-cup 
supplies  —  a  considerable  number  in  all 
classes  of  society — be  kept  from  becoming 
drunkards  unless  they  can  be  induced  to 
abstain.  Tlie  higher  law  of  Christian  feeling 
therefore  requires  that  Christian  men  should 
use  their  liberty  to  abstain,  that  they  may 
set  a  safe  example  to  the  fallen  and  the 
tempted,  and  bring  a  salutary  influence  to 


bear  upon  them.  Such,  as  we  understand 
it,  is  the  argument  from  Christian  expedi- 
ency. It  does  not  put  intoxicating  drinks 
under  the  law  of  an  inflexible  prohibition, 
but  appeals  to  Christian  men  on  the  ground 
of  the  higher  law  of  feeling  to  which  they 
are  subject  to  sacrifice  an  indulgence  a.<- 
sumed  to  be  legitimate  for  the  sake  of  their 
weaker  neighbours.  Now,  whatever  we 
may  conclude  with  regard  to  the  reasonable- 
ness of  this  appeal,  there  is  much  in  the 
spirit  of  the  conduct  for  which  it  pleads 
which  must  command  the  admiration  of  all 
right-minded  men.  It  is  always  noble  to 
use  one's  liberty  of  self-denial  for  the  public 
good. 

But  what  prospect  is  there  of  the  virtue 
of  any  considerable  portion  of  the  English 
people  rising  to  this  heroic  strain  ?  The 
experience  of  the  past  is  not  encouraging. 
For  nearly  half  a  century  this  appeal  to  self- 
denial  has  bcev  sounding  in  our  ears  ;  it  \\^ 
been  commended  by  many  urgent  and  pa- 
thetic consideration  ;  and  yet  very  few,  even 
of  those  who  are  most  conspicuous  for  their 
tenderness  of  feeling  in  regard  to  all  duty, 
have  practically  responded  to  it.  The 
reason  of  this?  It  may  be  said  that  the 
education  of  a  people's  conscience  to  the  ap- 
prehension of  any  new  form  of  duty  is  a 
slow  and  often  discouraging  process.  But 
if  this  is  offered  in  explanation,  it  begs  the 
question  whether  those  who  advocate  total 
abstinence  on  the  ground  of  Christian  ex- 
pediency can  make  good  their  claim  to  be 
received  as  the  prophets  of  a  new  duty. 
The  truth  seems  to  bo  that  this  argument  is 
for  the  few  and  for  special  circumstances, 
rather  than  for  the  many  and  for  national 
issues,  and  that  it  will  not  therefore,  by 
itself,  work  with  any  great  breadth  of  re- 
forming energy.  Individual  Christian  men, 
who  would  have  enjoyed  their  liberty  to  use 
alcoholic  drinks  in  moderation,  will  be  found 
abstaining,  that  they  may  benefit  by  their 
example  certain  friends  to  whom  the  wine- 
cup  is  a  snare  ;  fathers  will  be  found  making 
this  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  their  children  ; 
wise  and  tender-hearted  pastors  will  be 
found  doing  the  like  for  the  sake  of  imper- 
illed members  of  their  flocks.  Some  who 
are  specially  full  of  public  spirit  may  even 
take  the  burden  of  this  self-denial  upon  them 
as  a  debt  which  they  owe  to  society.  And  in 
all  this  there  may  be  the  display  of  high 
Christian  feeling,  and  the  exercise  of  a  salu- 
tary influence.  But  when  it  is  proposed  to 
formulate  this  as  a  law  of  conduct  for  the 
whole  people,  a  set  of  considerations  com« 
into  play  which  give  a  new  complexion  to 
the  matter.  Enlightened  and  benevolent 
Christian  men,  who  are  not  unmoved  by  the 
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spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  will  contend  thai  the 
excessive  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  by  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  community  cannot  be 
held  to  devolve  on  the  rest  the  duty  of 
abstaininjj  from  them.  If  it  can  be  shown, 
they  will  argue,  that  alcoholic  drinks  are  of 
such  a  pestilent  nature  that  thoy  can  only  do 
injury  to  those  who  use  them  even  in  small 
quantities,  let  them  be  abandoned  on  that 
ground ;  but  to  require  us  to  cease  to  use 
merely  because  some  abuse,  and  to  propound 
this  as  the  duty  of  all,  is  to  introduce  a  rule 
of  conduct  for  which  there  is  no  authority, 
and  which,  if  consistently  applied  to  the 
rest  of  life,  would  seriously  complicate  ques- 
tions of  personal  duty,  limit  the  strong  to 
the  moral  range  of  the  weak,  lower  the  tone 
of  manliness,  and  end  by  abridging  the 
power  of  self-control  in  the  community  as  a 
whole.  We  confess  that,  much  as  we  ad- 
mire the  self-denying  conduct  of  many  total 
abstainers,  we  think  there  is  no  conclusive 
reply  to  this.  The  argument  from  Christian 
expediency  will  influence  many  wise  and 
good  men,  but  it  will  not  be  accepted  by 
the  majority  ;  and  it  cannot,  without  losing 
its  distinctive  beauty  and  fitness,  be  trans- 
fonned  into  a  law  of  permanent  and  univer- 
sal obligation. 

The  plea  for  total  abstinence  on  the 
ground  of  the  pernicious  nature  of  all  alco- 
holic drinks,  however,  remains.  This  plea 
many  total  abstainers  urge.  With  some  of 
them  it  is  the  main  if  not  the  only  plea. 
They  label  as  poison  all  alcoholic  drinks,  and 
relegate  them  to  the  chemist's  shop.  These 
are,  in  popular  estimation,  the  extreme  men  of 
the  temperance  movement.  It  is  not  our  place 
to  defend  them.  The  cure  of  our  national 
vice,  which  they  propose,  may  be  an  ex- 
treme care ;  the  assertion  that  alcohol  is  a 
poison  ma}^  be  a  hardy  and  extreme  asser- 
tion ;  but  the  proposal  and  the  assertion 
stand  well  together.  If  alcohol  be  a  poison, 
it  is  not  an  extreme  course  to  abandon  its 
use  as  a  beverage.  It  is  indeed  questionable 
to  us  whether  there  be  any  other  ground  on 
which  the  English  people  as  a  whole  can  rea- 
sonably b3  expected,  or  oven  asked,  to  aban- 
don the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks.  If  it  can 
be  shown  that  those  drinks  are  not  food, 
that  the  strength  which  they  impart  when 
taken  as  beverages  is  fictitious,  and  that  they 
really  waste  the  energies  which  they  seem 
to  invigorate — even  though  the  word  *  poi- 
son '  should  be  reserved  for  the  pure  spirit 
which  they  contain  in  varying  quantity — the 
argument  for  abstinence  from  them  would 
be  strong,  if  not  unanswerable.  The  advo- 
cates of  total  abstinence  would  probably  not 
accept  advice  from  us,  but  if  we  were  in 
their  councils  we  would  say  to  them  that 


their  case  with  the  English  people  mus^ 
ultimately  rest  on  what  they  can  prove  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  those  drinks  from 
which  they  ask  them  to  abstain. 

In  the  mean  time  we  cannot  evade  the 
duty  of  looking  at  the  question  for  ourselves. 
W^e  have  other  instructors  besides  the  teeto- 
tallers in  the  nature  of  alcoholic  drinks.  The 
physiological  influence  of  alcohol  has  been 
in  recent  years  the  subject  of  much  patient 
investigation  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
most  careful  and  competent  analysts  of  this 
country  and  of  the  Continent.  The  names  of 
Thudicum,  Anstie,  Dupre.  Parker,  E.  Smith, 
and  Richardson  will  occur  to  all  who  have 
given  attention  to  the  matter.  Tlicse  inves- 
tigators have  done  their  work  in  the  true 
scientific  spirit,  not  serving  a  theory  or 
seeking  to  establish  a  foregone  conclusion, 
but  to  elicit  the  truth.  Their  testimony  is 
not  uniform  ;  there  are  well-defined  differ- 
ences of  opinion — a  true  note  of  indepen- 
dent inquiry  ;  and  on  some  important  points 
they  withhold  their  judgment — a  true  note 
of  the  scientific  spirit.  Where  doctors 
differ  we  would  not  presume  to  dogmatise. 
But  it  is  open  to  the  unlearned  to  observe 
that  the  current  of  scientific  opinion  is  mak- 
ing strongly  against  the  older  pretensions  of 
intoxicating  drinks.  What  those  preten- 
sions were,  as  interpreted,  say  by  an  Eng 
lishman  of  average  intelligence  who  had 
reached  middle  life  forty  years  ago,  all 
our  readers  know.  lie  relied  upon  them 
for  power  to  endure  fatigue  or  resist  cold  ; 
to  him  they  were  good  for  food  and  a  specific 
for  many  diseases.  Abstinence  from  them 
wa3  not  compatible  with  health,  and  a  liberal 
indulgence  in  their  use,  only  short  of  intoxi- 
cation, was  held  to  be  blameless  if  not  obli- 
gatory. What,  then,  is  the  verdict  of  con- 
temporary science  on  these  pretensions? 
Nearly  twenty  years  ago,  Dr.  James  Miller, 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  in  a  work  on  *  Alcohol,  its  Place 
and  Power,'  affirmed  and  expounded  at 
length  three  propositions.  That  alcohol 
1)  is  a  poison,  (2)  may  be  a  medicine,  and 
3)  is  not  a  food.  But  Dr.  Miller  was 
known  as  an  advocate  of  total  abstinence, 
and  was  generally  supposed  to  have  used 
rather  the  loose  language  of  the  popular 
lecture-room  than  the  exact  language  of  the 
laboratory.  There  may  have  been  good 
reason  for  this.  Our  sympathies  are  apt  to 
bring  a  disturbing  influence  to  bear  on  our 
intellectual  processes.  It  is  well,  therefore, 
when  we,  who  cannot  conduct  these' inquiries 
for  ourselves,  are  able  to  obtain  the  guid- 
ance of  pure  and  unbiassed  science.  This 
we  seem  to  have  in  the  latest  elaborate 
utterance  on  the  subject — tbe  Cantor  Lee- 
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tures  delivered  before  the  Society  of  Arts, 
by  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson.  Dr.  Richardson 
says  in  an  introductory  note,  *  Though  I 
have  spolvcn  cut  freely  the  lesson  I  have 
learned  from  nature,  no  pledge  binds  me, 
and  no  society,  banded  to  propagate  particu- 
lar views  and  tenets,  claims  my  a)  legiance.' 
Tlie  lectures  throughout  bear  the  marks  of 
being  the  production  of  a  man  of  free  mind 
and  scrupulous  candour,  and  the  following 
is  the  authorised  summary  of  the  conclusions 
he  has  reached  : — 

*  TTiis  chemical  substance,  alcohol,  an  arti- 
ficial product  devised  by  man  for  his  own 
purposes,  and  in  many  things  that  lie  outside 
his  organism  a  useful  substance,  is  neither,  a 
food  nor  a  drink  suitable  for  his  natural  de- 
mands. Its  application  as  an  agent  that  shall 
enter  the  living  organisation  is  properly 
limited  by  the  learning  and  skill  possessed 
by  the  physician,  a  learning  that  itself  admits 
of  being  recast  and  revised  in  many  impor- 
tant details,  and  perhaps  in  principles.  If 
this  agent  do  really  for  the  moment  cheer  the 
weary,  and  impart  a  flush  of  transient  pleas- 
ure to  the  unwearied  who  crave  for  mirth,  its 
influence  (doubtful  even  in  th«se  modest  and 
moderate  degrees)  is  an  infinitesimal  advan- 
tage by  the  side  of  an  infinity  of  evil  for 
which  there  is  no  compensation  and  no 
human  cure.' 

Tliis  language  will  startle  some  of  our 
reader?,  but  it  would  have  been  a  poor  trib- 
ute to  their  candour  to  have  withheld  from 
them  the  verdict  of  an  inquirer  so  enlight- 
ened and  competent.  And  Dr.  Richardson 
does  not  stand  alone.  Sir  Henry  Thompson, 
the  eminent  surgeon  of  University  College 
Hospital,  in  a  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of 
CantcrbuiT,  states  his  conviction  that  there  is 
no  greater  cause  of  moral  and  physical  evil 
in  tliis  country  than  the  habitual  use  of  alco- 
holic beverages,  even  when  restricted  to  an 
amount  which  falls  far  short  of  the  quantity 
required  to  produce  drunkenness,  and  that  is 
conventionally  held  to  be  quite  within  the 
limits ^f  strict  moderation.  Sir  Henry  fur- 
ther adds  that  such  habitual  use  injures  the 
body  and  diminishes  the  mental  power  to  an 
extent  which  few  people  arc  aware  of ;  and 
that  it  is  in  reality  the  determining  cause  of 
a  ver}'  large  proportion  of  the  most  danger- 
ous and  painful  maladies  that  come  under 
tire  care  of  the  surgeon,  and  also  of  much  of 
the  deterioration  of  the  qualities  of  the  race 
that  capacitate  men  for  endurance  in  the 
competitions  which  must  exist,in  the  nature 
of  things,  and  in  which  the  prize  of  superi- 
ority falls  to  the  best  and  the  strongest.  In 
a  speech  delivered  in  Manchester,  Sir  Henry 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  *  he  believed  that 
drinking,  even  under  the  conditions  usually 
called  moderate,  was  what  most  people — not 


all,  but  certainly  most  people — had  better 
avoid,  if  they  wished  to  have  a  sound  mind 
in  a  sound  body.  .  .  .  He  believed  that  the 
dictum  would  hold  good  for  fully  nineteen 
out  of  every  twenty  persons  in  health.' 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  many  pages  with 
testimonies  equally  explicit,  borne  by  men 
almost  equally  eminent,  but  our  space  and 
the  object  we  have  in  \iew  alike  forbid. 
"We  do  not  adduce  the  testimony  we  have 
quoted,  even  taking  it  as  representative  of 
a  large  amount  of  conviction  on  the  part  of 
scientific  men,  as  demonstrating  the  truth  of 
the  propositions  affirmed  by  f  rofessor  Mil- 
ler, but  as  giving  ground  for  tlie  opinion 
that  those  temperance  reformers  pursue  a 
wise  course  who  expose  the  pernicious  nature 
of  the  intoxicating  drinks  which  are  in  com- 
mon use  among  us,  as  a  means  of  persuading 
the  people  either  to  abstain  from  them  or  to 
use  them  with  strict  and  jealous  moderation. 
"We  are  far  from  thinking  that  it  will  be 
easy  to  persuade  Englishmen  altogether  to 
reject  alcoholic  stimulants ;  but  if  further 
investigation  confirms  the  views  of  Dr. 
Richardson,  if  the  evidence  in  favour  of  his 
views,  which  has  accumulated  so  rapidly 
during  the  last  decade,  should  go  on  accumu- 
lating in  the  same  ratio  for  the  next  decade, 
the  tone  of  public  opinion  and  feeling,  it 
may  be  hoped,  will  rapidly  change  ;  and, 
under  the  teaching  of  science  and  the  influ- 
ence of  our  medical  men,  who  are  destined, 
we  believe,  to  become  the  leading  mission- 
aries in  this  great  work  of  moral  reform, 
abstinence  will  become  the  rule,  as  we  incline 
to  believe  it  ought  to  be,  and  moderate 
drinking  the  exception.  A  change  in  the 
habits  of  the  people  resulting  from  such  a 
process  of  enlightenment  would  contain  in 
itself  a  guarantee  of  pennanence. 

Tlie  total  abstainers,  however,  are  only 
the  oldest,  not  by  any  means  the  only  tem- 
perance reformers  in  the  field.  They  arc 
outnumbered  indeed  by  those  who  rely  not 
so  much  on  the  progress  of  enlightenment, 
and  the  influence  of  persuasion  and  example, 
as  on  the  action  of  the  legislature  in  restrict- 
ing facilities  for  intemperance,  or  in  prohib- 
iting the  traffic  iu  intoxicating  drinks.  These 
are  two  schools.  For  a  time,  as  we  read  the 
histgry,  there  was  controversy  between  them, 
and  a  certain  jargon  of  the  conflict — in 
which  one  was  described  as  the  *  moral 
suasion,'  and  the  other  the  '  legal  suasion' 
school — came  into  vogue  ;  but  this  has  died 
away.  They  have  separate  organisations 
still,  we  believe,  but  these  largely  inter- 
penetrate one  another,  and  there  is  no  hos- 
tile action  between  them.  They  are  usually 
indeed  confounded.  The  spokesmen  of  the 
licensed  victuallers  and  almost  all  newspaper 
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writers  invariably  speaking  of  Sir  W.  Law- 
9on  as  the  cbampion  of  the  teetotallers,  and 
of  the  Permissive  Bill  as  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  teetotallers  to  force  their  nngenial 
and  ascetic  habit  on  the  public.  It  may  be 
worth  while,  perhaps,  to  clear  this  confusion 
away  by  a  simple  statement  of  the  fact  that 
Sir  W.  Lawson  represents  a  society  which  is 
not  committed  to  total  abstinence,  and  that 
the  Permissive  Bill  is  an  expedient  favoured 
by  many  who  are  not  total  abstainers,  and 
who  have  no  faith  in  the  total  abstinence 
method,  while  total  abstainers  not  a  few  de- 
cline to  commit  themselves  to  the  policy  of 
the  Permissive  Bill. 

That  it  lies  within  the  province  of  the 
legislature  to  deal  with  the  liquor  traffic, 
whether  in  the  way  of  control  and  restriction 
or  of  prohibition,  we  must  be  allowed  to 
assume.  Free  trade  in  intoxicating  drinks, 
as  advocated  by  some  slaves  of  a  theory, 
would  be  an  experiment  as  full  of  peril  to 
the  highest  interests  of  the  people  as  it 
would  be  novel  in  English  economics ;  and 
we  believe  that  the  common  sense,  not  to 
say  the  Christian  feeling  of  the  nation,  would 
rebel  against  it.  The  effects  of  drunkenness 
are  not  confined  to  drunkards.  The  families 
of  the  intemperate  arc  cast  upon  the  charity 
of  the  nation  for  food,  clothing,  and  educa- 
tion ;  the  labour-capital  of  the  nation  is  di- 
minished by  the  incapacitation  of  the  drunk- 
ards for  work, during  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  time ;  crime  is  engendered  ;  disease, 
madness,  and  idiocy  are  propagated.  A 
little  further  development  and  a  little  longer 
duration  of  our  national  vice  would  so  cor- 
rupt the  blood  of  the  people,  that  we  should 
become  a  nation  of  weakhngs  and  drivellers, 
and  fall  from  our  place  in  the  leadership  of 
civilisation.  The  people  as  a  whole  have  a 
right  to  say  this  shall  not  be,  and  through 
their  legislature  to  take  such  steps  as  may 
tend  to  prevent  it,  even  to  the  length  of 
treating  simple  drunkenness  as  a  crime,  and 
subjecting  all  who  abet  it  to  severe  penalties, 
or  of  totally  suppressing  the  liquor  traffic. 
If  economic  theories  forbid,  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  theories. 

It  is  not  likely,  indeed,  that  any  action 
which  may  be  taken  by  the  English  legisla- 
ture will  be  much  influenced  by  legislative 
theories  antecedently  determined.  This  is 
not  our  way.  Some  of  our  political  thinkers 
frame  and  develop  their  legislative  projects 
in  a  dry  light,  but  these  projects  seldom 
survive  the  rough  handling  of  the  practical 
legislator — a  being  who  is  dominant  in  the 
councils  of  England ;  who  is  apt  to  regard 
the  political  theorist  as  a  mere  dreamer; 
who  has  his  eye,  in  any  legislative  scheme 
which  he  frames  or  favours,  as  much  on  the 


contending  views,  prejudices,  and  interests 
on  which  all  our  legislation  bears,  and 
which  he  regards  it  as  his  business  to  concil- 
iate, as  on  any  general  political  truth ;  and 
who,  if  he  be  of  reforming  temper,  is  satis- 
fied with  bit-by -bit  reforms,  and  with  such 
progress  as  can  be  secured  without  the  perils 
of  revolution,  or  the  drivinjx  of  antagonists 
to  extremities.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  grumble 
at  our  subjection  to  this  uuheroic  and  com- 
monplace personage.  lie  is  our  master ; 
and  it  maybe  admitted  that  English  political 
history  justifies  his  vocation  as  mediator  be- 
tween the  political  thinkers  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  contending  classc»and  interests. 
The  question  of  what  the  legislature  will  do 
in  regard  to  intemperance  and  the  drink 
traffic  is  closely  conditioned  by  another 
question — what  it  is  possible  to  do,  consider- 
ing all  the  circumstances,  and  so  as  to  guard 
against  evils  which  are  scarcely  to  be  less 
deprecated  than  the  evil  it  is  sought  to  cure. 
Tliis  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  we 
regard  the  legislative  proposals  which  are  at 
present  before  the  country. 

The  most  prominent  of  these  is  the  Per- 
missive Bill,  the  manifesto  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance,  of  which  the  witty  and, 
according  to  his  own  profession,  *  fanatical ' 
member  for  Carlisle,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  is 
the  parliamentary  champion.  Tlie  principle 
of  this  bill  is  the  prohibition  of  the  drink 
traffic  by  local  option.  It  is  a  departure 
from  the  original  programme  of  the  Alliance, 
which  proposed  the  total  and  immediate 
suppression  of  the  traffic  as  an  imperial  and 
compulsory  measure.  The  machineiy  of  the 
Act  is  extremely  simple.  It  provides  that 
the  chief  officer  of  a  district  or  parish  shall, 
on  being  requested  by  a  certain  number  of 
householders  so  to  do,  take  the  votes  of  the 
ratepayers  as  to  the  propriety  of  adopting  the 
provisions  of  the  Act.  A  majority  of  two- 
thirds  is  necessary  to  an  affirmative  decision. 
In  the  case  of  an  affirmative  decision  all 
licenses  within  the  district  would  lapse  at 
the  end  of  the  year ;  but  the  question 
might  be  reopened  at  the  close  of  three 
♦years,  or  in  the  case  of  a  negative  decision 
at  the  close  of  one  year.  The  production 
of  this  bill  and  the  conducting  of  the  aijita- 
tion  in  its  favour,  have  been  the  sole  work  of 
the  United  Kinordom  Alliance  for  twcntv 
years.  It  has  conducted  the  agitation  with 
I  great  vigour.  It  has  been  well  served  by  its 
I  officers  and  lecturers  and  parliamentary 
agents.  The  expenditure  of  money  has 
been  lavish.  The  means  adopted,  especially 
in  regard  to  parliamentary  elections,  have 
been  at  times  unscrupulous  and  fanatical  in 
a  wonderful  degree,  as  for  instance  in  the 
last   electoral  contest  at  Leeds,  where   the 
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candidature  of  tlic  Permissive  Bill  champion, 
Dr.  F.  R.  Lees,  unseated  Mr.  E.  Baines,  one 
of  the  oldest  and  staunch  est  friend  of  the 
temperance  movement.  This  and  similar 
candidatures  are  part  of  a  policy  of  agita- 
tion which  the  Alliance  seems  to  have 
adopted,  not  with  the  hope  of  returning  its 
candidates,  but  merely  to  force  its  project 
on  the  attention  of  the  country.  It  is  an 
immoral  use  of  our  legislative  machinery, 
which  all  the  more  that  it  seems  to  be  be- 
coming a  favourite  stratagem  of  minorities 
deserves  to  be  seriously  rebuked. 

The  result  of  the  Alliance  agitation  thus 
far  has  been,  we  fear,  to  prevent  the  passing 
of  useful  practical  measures,  and  to  hinder 
the  action  of  the  healthy  educational  influ- 
ence which  the  older  temperance  movement 
originated.  We  are  far  from  saying  that 
nu  good  results  have  flowed  from  it.  It  has 
done  something  to  enlighten  the  public  mind 
in  regard  to  the  extent  and  consequences  of 
our  national  vice,  and  the  true  nature  of  our 
popular  drinks ;  but  these  results  have  been 
indirect  and  aside  from  the  specific  aim  of 
the  organisation.  The  project  of  the  Alli- 
ance has  no  doubt  had  a  kind  of  popularity. 
The  general  impression  with  regard  to  it, 
that  it  gave  the  control  of  the  traffic  into  the 
liands  of  the  ratepayers,  has  called  forth  a 
tumultuous  shout  of  ill-considered  response 
on  its  behalf.  Partisan  canvassers  have  been 
able  to  report  a  preponderance  of  superficial 
feeling  in  its  favour  in  certain  districts  visited 
by  them.  Parliamentary  candidates  have 
pledged  themselves  to  vote  for  its  second 
reading  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Peers, 
bishops,  and  other  distinguished  men  have 
appeared,  if  not  as  its  unqualified  advocates, 
yet  on  the  platform  devoted  to  its  advocacy. 
Ad  captundum  speakers  have  learnt  that  no 
word  calls  forth  louder  or  longer  plaudits 
from  a  mixed  assembly  than  the  watchword 
of  the  Alliance.  But  all  this  we  regard  as 
in  the  last  degree  illusory,  so  far  as  the  pros- 
pects of  prohibitory  legislation  are  con- 
cerned. There  is  an  unreality  in  this  pop- 
ular acclaim  and  distinguished  patronage,  as 
a  political  force,  which  will  bring  bitteri 
disappointment  to  those  who  have  relied  on 
them,  when  parties  come  to  close  quartera  on 
the  question  of  prohibitory  legislation. 

Our  objections  to  the  Permissive  Bill  touch 
it  at  many  points.  As  a  remedy  for  our  nation- 
al vice,  it  does  net  deal  with  the  man  who  has 
contracted  the  vicious  habit,  but  with  the  out- 
ward circumstances  in  which  he  has  found 
opportunity  for  his  vicious  indulgence.  It 
relies  neither  on  teaching,  sympathy,  nor 
example,  for  restoring  the  intemperate,  but 
on  force.  It  does  not  aim  at  making  the 
man  stronger,  but  cuts  off  the  temptation 


which  acts  upon  his  weakness.  That  the 
removal  of  temptation  may  play  an  import- 
ant part  in  this,  as  in  other  works  of  moral 
reform,  we  heartily  admit;  but  it  can  never 
be  the  leading,  much  less  the  sole  expedient 
of  the  reformer,  if  his  work  is  not  to  be  a 
mere  cleansing  of  the  outside  of  the  cup  and 
platter.  But  the  Pennissive  Bill  asks  no 
allies.  Its  advocates  vaunt  it  as  a  panacea ; 
it  is  the  *  thorough  method.'  The  Bishop 
of  Manchester  (a  late  and  apparently  hesi- 
tating convert)  speaks  of  it  as  *  the  most 
effectual  remedy  suggested  at  the  present 
time.'  An  effectual  remedy  it  would  be,  if 
carried  out,  for  the  social  phenomenon  of 
drunkenness,  but  not  a  remedy  in  any 
degree  for  the  moral  weakness  of  which  that 
phenomenon  is  but  an  accidental  form. 

But  suppose  that,  with  the  Bishop  of 
Manchester,  we  regard  the  Permissive  Bill 
as  *  the  most  effectual  remedy  suggested  at 
the  present  time,'  is  there  any  prospect  of 
its  being  enacted  by  the  British  Parliament  I 
It  will  not  do  for  us,  in  the  presence  of  the 
great  evil  which  afflicts  the  land,  to  spend 
our  time  like  children  crying  for  the  moon. 
Can  we  get  this  remedy  ?  For  twenty  years 
the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  has  been  aim- 
ing at  the  enactment  of  the  Permissive  Bill 
by  the  legislature.  It  has  organised  an 
electoral  party  in  the  interests  of  its  policy 
in  almost  every  parliamentary  constituency 
in  the  kingdom  ;  it  has  brought  the  *  temper- 
ance ticket '  into  our  elections ;  in  clos<' 
contests  it  has  had  the  candidates  at  it* 
mercy  ;  and  it  has  not  seldom  made  a  pledge 
in  favour  of  the  Permissive  Bill,  more  or  less 
thorough,  the  condition  of  its  support.  It 
has  been  admirably  represented — nevermore 
admirably  than  at  present — in  Parliament 
And  what  is  the  result  ?  The  last  division 
shows  a  majority  of  285  against  the  bill, 
the  larojest  vote  ever  told  against  it.  And 
the  real  state  of  the  case  is  not  so 
favourable  for  a  prohibitory  policy  as 
this  vote  seems  to  imply  ;  for  it  is  notori- 
ous that  some  members  who  voted  for 
the  second  rradinfif  did  so  with  reservation 
as  to  the  course  they  would  pursue  if  the 
bill  went  into  committee,  and  it  is  more  than 
suspected  that  others  voted  in  redemption  of 
pledges  which  they  would  have  been  glad 
never  to  have  made.  Parliament,  we  believe, 
will  not  pass  the  Permissive  Bill.  The 
Bishop  of  Manchester  seems  to  a  ree  with 
us.  In  the  same  speech  in  which  he  gave 
his  episcopal  blessing  to  the  bill  as  *  the 
most  effectual  remedy,'  «kc.,  he  said  that  wc 
were  not  *  to  expect  it  to  become  law  within 
any  calculable  time.'  Are  wc  to  spend  our 
energies  for  an  incalculable  time  then  in 
striving  after  this  *  remedy,'  thro  win  rr  one 
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period  of  twenty  years  upon  another,  after 
the  twenty  years  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance  has  already  wasted  in  the  bootless^ 
effort  ?  It  is  not  so  we  read  our  duty :  in 
our  judgment  we  should  try  something  eke. 
But  suppose  that  Parliament  in  au  un- 
usual fit  of  complaisance  were  to  pass  the 
bill,  is  it  likely  that  it  would  come  into  ope- 
ration ?  A  majority  of  both  Houses  might 
concur  in  passing  it.  That  would  mean  very 
little.  Matters  would  stand  after  the  bill 
became  law  exactly  where  they  do  now. 
Worried  legislators  might  be  expected  per- 
haps, after  the  lapse  of  an  incalculable  time, 
to  be  influenced  in  allowing  Sir  W.  Lawson, 
or  some  successor  of  his,  to  have  his  way,  by 
the  consideration  that  the  Act  would  'be 
a  dead  letter.  But,  if  a  dead  letter,  it  would 
be  no  remedy  for  intemperance.  Mast  we, 
after  the  legislature  has  been  brought  to  sub- 
mission, enter  upon  a  second  period  of 
incalculable  duration  before,  by  the  grace  of 
the  ratepayers,  we  can  have  our  *  remedy ' 
on  hand  ?  Having  come  out  of  one  cam- 
paign, with  the  bill  transformed  into  an  Act, 
must  we  enter  on  another  with  a  view  to 
make  the  Act  operative  ?  This  is  the  con- 
flict to  which  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance 
invites  us.  True,  it  encourages  us  by  say- 
ing, *  We  are  sure  of  the  ratepayers.*  But 
wo  believe  the  contrary.  The  evidence 
which  is  offered  to  give  us  confidence,  in  the 
form  of  canvassers'  figures,  is,  in  our  judg- 
ment, utterly  worthless.  Here,  too,  to  our 
surprise,  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  seems 
rather  to  agree  with  us  than  with  those  with 
whom  he  has  identified  himself  ;  for  he  says, 
as  quoted  by  Professor  Jevons,  that  *  if  the 
bill  becomes  law,  it  will  certainly  produce  a 
chronic  condition  of  tumult  and  anarchy.' 
We  have  not  Dr.  Fraser's  courage  nor  his 
patience,  and  therefore  it  is  we  suppose  that 
we  cannot  accept  as  an  available  remedy  for 
intemperance  a  measure  which  cannot  pass 
in  any  calculable  time,  and  which,  when 
,  passed,  would  set  the  ratepayers  by  the  ears 
in  every  parish  in  England. 

Let  our  readers  remember  that  a  majority 
of  two-thirds  of  the  ratepayers  in  any  parish 
or  district  is  necessary  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Act,  and  that  what  the  Act  provides  for  is 
prohibition,  not  restriction  or  regulatiorf  of 
the  traffic.  The  bitterest  municipal  or  par- 
liamentary contests  England  has  ever  seen 
would  be  child's  play  compared  with  the 
conflict  which  would  rend  every  parish  of 
any  consideraWb  population  in  the  country 
on  the  question  of  adopting  the  Act  being 
raised.  We  have  found  it  impossible  to 
protect  our  electoral  contests  from  corruption 
and  drunkenness,  even  when  the  publicans 
have    only   a  secondary   interest   in   them. 


The  demoralisation  of  some  constituencies  at 
the  last  general  election,  in  which  the  publi- 
cans acted  as  partisans,  and  not,  as  their 
wont  has  been,  merely  as  the  tools  cf  the 
party  which  paid  them  best,  was  such  as  to 
fill  some  not  over-squeamish  politicians  with 
disgust  and  alarm.  What  might  we  not  ex- 
pect of  them  at  bay,  fighting  for  life  ?  We 
believe  there  are  few  towns  in  England  in 
which  they  could  not  command  the  means, 
if  they  set  their  hearts  on  it,  of  defeating 
the  attempt  to  prohibit  their  traffic  by  a 
two-thirds  vote ;  and  the  means  would  bo 
such  as  would  probably  in  a  few  weeks  do 
more  to  promote  drunkenness  and  the  evils 
which  attend  it  than  would  the  ordinary 
incidence  of  their  traffic  for  as  many  years. 
The  permissive  principle  in  legislation  may 
have  its  place  and  its  uses.  It  may  tend  to 
the  more  vigorous  development  of  the  muni- 
cipality, and  may  add  stability  to  our  insti- 
tutions by  promoting  political  knowledge, 
and  leading  the  people  to  take  part  in  acts 
of  government  But  it  should  be  jealously 
limited.  Its  tendency  is  to  produce  per- 
functoriness  and  laxity  in  the  imperial  legis- 
lature, and  to  fill  the  statute-book  with  ill- 
considered  measures,  which,  framed  to  meet 
some  popular  outcry,  never  become  operative 
because  of  the  lethargy,  the  contentiousness, 
or,  as  in  some  cases,  the  greed  of  those  on 
whose  option  their  operation  depends ;  and 
in  the  case  of  the  Permissive  Bill  its  effect 
would,  we  believe,  be  to  stimulate  the  drunk- 
enness of  the  country  into  grosser  forms 
than  it  has  ever  assumed,  and  to  take  the 
temperance  reform  out  of  the  region  of 
peaceful  and  reasonable  advocacy  into  that  of 
strife  and  bittemes?. 

But  even  this  is  not  the  whole  case 
against  thcL  policy  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance.  It  is  questionable  if  a  prohibitory 
Act  could  bo  so  administered  as  substantially 
to  affect  drunkenness,  even  if  the  legislature 
were  to  pass  one,  and  the  several  towns  and 
parishes  of  the  country  were  to  adopt  it. 
Thirst  is  subtle  and  ingenious  beyond  all  the 
subtlety  and  ingenuity  of  our  law-makers. 
The  driving  of  a  coach  and  six  through  an 
Act  of  Parliament  has  become  a  proverb  : 
the  drinkers  of  England  would  honeycomb 
any  prohH>itory  Act  which  might  be  passed 
by  a  thousand  cunning  modes  of  evading  its 
unpleasant  veto.  There  would  no  doubt  be 
immediately,  on  the  adoption  of  the  Act  in 
any  town,  a  great  show  of  reform.  The 
statistics  of  petty  crime  would  illustrate  the 
wholesome  change  ;  there  would  be  compara- 
tive quiet  in  our  streets  in  those  hours  in 
which  reeling  drunkards  have  made  the 
night  hi.deous.  But  this  would  not  be  per- 
manent.    The  drinkers — not  those  who  are 
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known  as  drunkards  only — daunted  and 
baffled  for  a  time,  would  rally,  and,  in  fonns 
which  no  police  vigilance  could  detect  or 
legal  penalty  strike,  snatch  their  coveted  in- 
dulgence. Temptation  would  be  lessened 
for  those  who  are  not  confirmed  drunkards, 
but  who  are  weak  and  cannot  withstand  the 
temptations  which  our  present  public-house 
system  presents  ?  We  are  doubtful  even  of 
this.  The  weak  are  tempted  not  so  much 
by  the  public-house  as  by  companions  who 
have  acquired  a  vicious  appetite  for  strong 
drinks ;  and  as  these  would  find  means  for 
indulging  their  appetite,  any  prohibitory 
law  notwithstanding,  they  would  also  find 
the  means  of  carrying  their  weak  neighbours 
with  them,  the  indulgence  acquiring  perhaps 
even  a  special  zest  from  the  indirectness  of 
their  approach  to  it,  and  the  precautions 
with  which  they  would  have  to  surround  it. 
This  is  in  full  accord  with  the  history  of  the 
prohibitory  legislation  of  America,  as  we, 
having  no  other  desire  than  to  know  the 
truth,  read  it.  That  the  advocates  of  prohi- 
bition loudly  affirm  that  the  American  ex- 
periment has  been  successful,  we  are  quite 
aware.  And  we  do  not  question  their  sin- 
cerity. But  the  testimony  of  many  travel- 
lers, whose  candour  is  beyond  suspicion, 
leaves  no  room  for  dou^t  that  it  is  a  failure. 
This  many  Americans  who  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  temperance  question  frankly 
admit.  Thus,  Dr.  Parrish,  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Select  Committee  on  Habitual 
Drunkards,  says  :  *  I  have  a  note  here  from 
the  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  in  which 
he  says  :  "  I  regret  to  say  that  in  many 
places,  especially  in  the  cities  and  large 
towns,  the  law  is  almost  totally  disregarded, 
liquors  cf  all  kinds  being  sold  as  freely  as  if 
there  were  no  laws  in  existence  relating  to 
the  same."  So  it  is  in  Connecticut,  accord- 
ing to  the  Governor,  who,  speaking  of  the 
law,  says :  "  Wherever  enforced  it  does 
diminish  drunkenness,  but  public  opinion  is 
so  loose,  that  in  many  places,  especially  in 
the  cities  and  larger  towns,  spirituous  liquors 
are  sold  as  freely  as  if  there  were  no  statute 
making  it  a  crime."  '  Dr.  Parrish  gives  an 
extract  from  the  Boston  Police  Report.  *  In 
looking  over  the  comparative  table  of  crime 
one  fact  presents  itself  to  the  ihind  with 
peculiar  force,  and  that  is  the  alarming 
increase  in  the  number  of  arrests  for  drunk- 
enness  But  the  most  startling  feature 

is  the  steady  increase  of  intemperance  com- 
pared with  the  increase  of  the  population.' 
Dr.  Dodge,  also  an  American,  asked,  *  Is  it 
a  common  opinion  in  the  States  that  tire  per- 
missive prohibitory  law  has  become  a  farce  ? ' 
arswered,  *  It  fails  to  be  effectual,  not  a 
farce.'      This    testimony   he   bore,   though 


apparently  favourable  to  prohibition,  and 
believing  that  in  the  countr}'  if  not  in  towns 
it  accomplished  something  in  the  direction 
of  diminishing  drunkenness. 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  of  all  the  con- 
ditions of  this  question,  we  cannot  bat  ex- 
press surpri:^;  and  regret  that  so  much  time 
and  energy  have  been  spent  by  temperance 
reformers  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  measure 
which  it  is  hardly  imaginable  that  any  Eng- 
lish legislature  \^ill  ever  pass,  and  which,  if 
passed,  would  be  a  dead  letter.  The  agita- 
tion for  the  Permissive  Bill,  however  earnest, 
is  in  our  deliberate  judgment  a  mere  make- 
believe  of  temperance  refonn. 

The  improbability  of  any  such  measure  a> 
the  Permissive  Bill  ever  becoming  law,  or  of 
its  answering  the  ends  of  its  promoters  if  it 
did,  has  led  some  earnest  temperance  reform- 
ers to  look  with  hope  to  what  is  known  as 
the  Gothenburg  system.  That  system  is  an 
application  to  the  town  of  Gothenburg  of  a 
license  law  adopted  by  Sweden  in  1855,  in 
a  form  peculiar  to  that  town,  and  which  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  contemplated  by  those 
who  framed  the  measure.  Sweden  had  had 
free  trade  in  liquor,  and  had  been  raised  by 
it  to  a  bad  eminence  as  the  most  drunken 
nation  in  Europe.  The  license  law  adopted 
in  1855  was  severely  restrictive  in  its  general 
provisions,  and  in  some  districts,  by  the  op- 
tion of  the  communal  authorities,  it  was 
practically  prohibitory.  The  number  of 
distilleries,  which  in  1850  was  44,000,  was 
reduced  by  the  operation  of  the  law  almost 
immediately  to  4,500;  and  in  1869  the 
number  had  fallen  to  457,  producing  about 
6,900,000  gallons  of  *  branvin,'  instead  of 
26,000,000  gallons  as  in  1850. 

In  1864  a  committee  of  the  town  council 
of  Gothenburg  reported  that  the  increasing 
pauperism,  into  the  causes  of  which  it  had 
been  appointed  to  inquire,  had  its  principal 
source  in  the  immoderate  drinking  of  spirits. 
Out  of  the  discussion  to  which  this  report 
gave  rise  grew  the  Gothenburg  system,  lu 
was  in  the  option  of  the  people  under  the  new 
license  law  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  spirits,  as 
there  was  no  minimum  below  which  the 
number  of  licenses  might  not  be  legally 
reduced ;  but  this,  though  done  in  some 
country  districts,  had  not  been  attcmptetl, 
nor  has  it  yet  been  attempted  in  any  town. 
The  authorities  of  Gothenburg,  though  not 
ill-affected  to  the  principle  of  prohibition, 
yet  regarding  it  as  unworkable,  taxed  their 
ingenuity  to  frame  a  schemes  which  should 
caiTy  restriction  to  the  utmost  practicable 
limit.  In  this  they  were  guided  by  a  general 
conclusion,  to  which  their  discussions,  and 
their  experience  in  endeavouring  to  control 
the  liquor  traffic  had  led  them,   *  that  tlic 
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unavoidable  and  indispensable  condition  for 
the  proper  mananjenient  of  pubJic-houses 
could  never  be  fulfilled,  unless  the  trade 
were  no  longer  to  be  conducted  by  individ- 
uals for  the  sake  of  profit,  but  by  an  asso- 
ciation, which  should  neither  brins:  individual 
profit  to  the  persons  so  associated,  nor  to 
the  persons,  men  or  women,  who  should 
manage  the  different  establishments/  This 
bold  and  original  view  of  trading  in  liquor 
was  promptly  taken  up  by  a  company,  con- 
sisting, according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Balfour,  of  Liverpool,  *  of  the 
most  tnistcd  men  and  the  most  esteemed 
commercial  firms,  to  carry  on  the  sale  of 
spirits  in  Gothenburg,  without  pecuniary 
advantage  to  any  one,  and  entirely  with  the 
view  of  benefiting  the  working  class,  in 
respect  to  their  moral  and  pecuniary  welfare.' 
The  following  were  the  leading  principles  on 
which  the  company  was  based.  1.  To 
reduce  the  number  of  public-houses.  2.  To 
improve  their  condition.  3.  To  provide 
warm  food  for  workmen,  so  as  to  change 
public-honses  into  eating-houses.  4.  To 
employ  as  managers  respectable  pei'sons 
who  should  derive  no  profit  from  the 
sale  of  spirits,  but  only  from  the  sale 
of  cooked  food,  tea,  coffee,  beer  (classed 
among  temperance  drinks  in  Sweden), 
seltzer,  and  soda-water,  <kc.  5.  To  refuse 
to  sell  spirits  on  credit.  6.  To  secure 
strict  supervision  of  all  public-houses,  by  in- 
spectors of  their  own,  in  addition  to  the 
police.  7.  To  jmy  to  Hie  towns  treasurer, 
after  payment  of  interest  on  capital,  all  the 
profits  that  accrued  on  the  sale  of  spirits. 
To  the  leading  principles  thus  stated  the 
company  was  bound  by  the  charter  which 
incorporated  it.  There  were  sixty-one 
houses  licensed  for  the  sale  of  spirits,  to  be 
consumed  on  the  premises,  at  the  time  of  the 
company's  incorporation.  Forty  three  of 
these  came  into  their  possession  that  year, 
and  the  remainder  at  the  end  of  two  years. 
At  the  date  of  the  last  report  of  the  company, 
twenty  of  these  were  closed,  twenty-five 
were  used  as  public-houses,  nine  were  trans- 
ferred to  restaurateurs,  and  seven  were  retail 
shops  for  the  sale  of  spirits,  to  be  consumed 
off  the  premises. 

This  generous  enterprise  surely  deserved 
to  succeed,  and  in  some  respects  its  success 
has  been  reniarkable.  It  seems  to  have 
reduced  the  drunkenness  of  the  town  by 
about  forty  per  cent.,  while  it  has  enriched 
the  town's  treasury  with  a  very  large  sum  of 
money,  thereby  relieving  the  municipal 
burdens  of  the  people.  The  profits  for 
1875 — all  licenses,  grocers  and  beer,  as  well 
as  public-house  licenses,  having  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  company — were  £35,000. 


A  proposal  to  deal  with  the  liquor  traffic 
of  England  in  this  way  would  probably  be 
regarded  by  most  Englishmen  as  Quixotic. 
The  nearest  approach  to  such  a  proposal 
was  that  made  by  Sir  R.  Anstruther,  in  the 
bills  introduced  by  him  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1872  and  1874,  which  provided 
for  the  election  of  a  licensing  board,  with 
power  to  take  over  existing  licenses,  and 
carry  on  the  trade  for  the  benefit  of  the  dis- 
trict. But  the  worthy  baronet  found  little 
encouragement,  and  the  bill  introduced  by 
him  this  session  confines  itself  to  the  modest 
proposal,  and  that  only  for  Scotland,  to  de- 
prive the  licensing  authorities  of  the  power 
to  grant  new  licenses  until  the  number  has 
been  reduced  to  one  in  500  of  the  popula- 
tion in  towns,  and  to  one  in  300  in  country 
districts.  Within  the  last  few  weeks,  how- 
ever, a  gentleman  who  has  not  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  who  will  probably 
be  one  of  the  statesmen  of  the  future,  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  Mayor  of  Birmingham,  in  an 
article  in  oneof  our  contemporaries,  proposes 
a  modification  of  the  Gothenburg  system  as 
*  the  right  method  with  the  publicans.'  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  plan  is  thus  stated  by  himself. 
That  town  councils  should  *  be  empowered, 
after  giving  the  usual  notice,  and  on  pay- 
ment of  a  fair  compensation,  based  on  the 
average  profits  of  the  last  three  years,  to 
acquire  any  or  all  of  the  licenses  within  their 
jurisdiction  ;  and  that  at  the  same  time  the 
power  possessed  by  licensing  justices  and 
licensing  committees  should  be  vested  in  the 
councils,  with  an  appeal  to  the  High  Court 
of  Justice  only,  and  subject  to  the  provisions 
that  no  new  license  should  be  granted  till 
the  proportion  has  been  reduced  to  say  one 
in  500  of  population.  Power  should  also  be 
<riven  to  the  councils  to  deal  with  any  or  all 
of  the  licenses  acquired  by  them  under  the 
Act  in  any  of  the  following  ways,  viz. :  («) 
To  abandon  them  altogether,  {l)  To  grant 
such  licenses  to  the  highest  bidder,  under 
conditions  to  be  fixed  by  the  council,  and  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  three  years,  (c)  To 
carry  on  the  trade  in  the  present  premises,  or 
in  other  premises  rented  or  purchased  for  the 
purpose,  under  the  conduct  of  managers,  with 
remuneration  independent  of  the  amount  of, 
or  profit  on,  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks. 
In  the  last  two  cases  the  amount  received 
for  the  sale  of  licenses,  or  as  profit  from  the 
traflSc,  should  be  carried  to  a  License  Fund, 
to  be  applied  as  follows  : — ^1.  To  pay  interest 
on  all  loans  contracted  for  purchase  of 
licenses  or  premises.  2.  To  create  a  sinking 
fund  to  extinguish  loans  in  twenty  years 
from  date.  3.  To  pay  all  costs  of  manage- 
ment and  expenses  of  caiTying  out  the  Act. 
4.  To  buy  up  and  extinguish  licenses  till  the 
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maximum  proportion  of  one  in  500  of  the 
population  has  been  reached.  5.  The  sur- 
plus, if  any,  to  be  used  first  in  securing  the 
earlier  repayment  of  the  loans  contracted, 
until  these  have  been  entirely  extinguished, 
and  then  to  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  the 
education  rate  and  the  poor  rate  in  fixed 
proportions.' 

That  this  plan  is  open  to  no  grave  objec- 
tions cannot  be  affirmed.  The  compensation 
of  the  publicans  would  be  a  bitter  pill  for 
the  majority  of  Englishmen,  and  yet  in  the 
event  of  the  prohibition  of  their  traffic,  or 
its  transference  to  the  hands  of  representa- 
tives of  the  public,  the  traditions  of  English 
legislation,  and  perhaps  the  broad  require- 
ments of  justice,  would  be  violated  if  com- 
pensation were  denied  them.  Many  would 
protest  against  the  councils  becoming  pub- 
licans ;  the  consciences  of  some  who  would 
feel  that  they  were  made  parties  to  a  traffic 
which  they  abhor  would  be  offended.  But 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  scheme  is  but  a  new 
application  of  the  principle  which  is  em- 
bodied in  our  existing  licensing  system,  and 
though  it  brings  the  representatives  of  the 
people  into  more  immediate  connection  with, 
and  a  more  apparent  responsibility  for,  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  it  does  so  with 
the  express  view  of  limiting  and  controlling 
that  sale,  so  far  as  public  sentiment  will 
allow.  It  will  be  objected  by  some  that 
councils  would  be  tempted  to  foster,  the 
traffic,  the  ratepayers  nothing  grudging,  as  a 
source  of  revenue  ;  but  \\\q  objection  lies  as 
strongly  against  our  present  system,  from 
which  so  much  of  our  imperial  revenue  is 
derived,  as  against  the  Birmingham  variety 
of  the  Gothenburg  system.  We  should  be 
glad  to  see  Mr.  Chamberlain's  plan  tried  for 
Birmingham,  under  the  powers  of  a  local 
act ;  for  though  open  to  many  objections  far 
from  trivial,  it  has  much  to  recommend  it  in 
the  present  state  of  things,  and  will  have 
much  so  long  as  any  considerable  number  of 
our  countrymen  decline  to  abstain  from 
intoxicating  drinks.  It  would  reduce  the 
number  of  public-houses  by  sixty  per  cent, 
from  the  present  general  average  for  Eng- 
land. It  would  give  the  people  a  more 
direct  control  than  they  have  at  present  over 
the  traffic.  It  would  enable  the  authorities 
to  take  the  traffic  out  of  the  hands  of  men 
who  have  a  mercenary  interest  in  the 
increase  of  the  consumption  of  intoxicating 
drinks,  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  would  check  and  regulate  that  con- 
sumption in  the  interests  of  the  people.  It 
would  break  the  evil  power  of  the  publicans, 
not  only  as  exercised  directly  to  the  degra- 
dation of  their  customers  by  their  unscru- 
pulousness  as  traders,  but  as  exercised  to  the 


great  peril  of  our  national  institutions  by 
their  selfish  action  as  politicians,  and  their 
corrupt  influence  on  elections.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's draft  is  an  improvement  on  the 
Gothenburg  system.  *  It  entrusts  to  the  town 
councils,  or  other  existing  corporations  rep- 
resentative of  the  people,  what  that  system 
entrusts  to  a  company.  This  is  in  the  spirit 
of  our  institutions.  A  business  of  so  much 
importance  as  the  liquor  trade,  if  removed, 
in  the  interests  of  the  nation,  from  tlie  ordi- 
nary trading  basis  of  private  enterprise, 
should  be  carried  on  by  bodies  elected  by 
the  people  and  responsible  to  them.  In 
such  bodies  alone  would  be  found  the  flexi- 
bility necessary  to  meet  the  various  and 
changing -demands  made  upon  tliem,  and  to 
such  bodies  alone  would  the  people  give 
their  confidence.  The  Gothenburg  system 
is  excellent  as  an  experinient  in  a  small  pop- 
ulation, but  among  the  crowds  of  our  busy 
and  populous  cities  it  would  probably  break 
down  ;  and  even  in  Sweden,  when  the  men 
to  whom  it  owes  its  origin,  and  whose  be- 
nevolent enthusiasm  has  done  so  much  to 
make  it  successful,  have  passed  away,  it  will 
probably  be  found  necessary  to  transfer  tlie 
work  of  the  company  to  one  of  the  regularly 
constituted  administrative  authorities  of  the 
kingdom. 

There  are  other  proposals  at  present 
before  the  country  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons affecting  the  liquor  traffic.  The  mem- 
ber for  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Mr.  Co  wen,  pro- 
poses to  transfer  the  licensing  powers  to  an 
elected  board.  An  excellent  proposal  in 
principle,  but  open  to  the  objection  that  it 
creates  a  new  administrative  body,  and  adds 
to  an  already  too  complicated  electoral 
machinery.  This  we  presume  explains  to 
some  extent  the  large  majority  which  has  jost 
thrown  it  out  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
From  this  objection  Mr.  Chamberlain's  plan 
is  free.  The  vote  of  the  House  of  Common? 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Smyth  relating  to  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  Ireland  on 
Sunday  promises  a  speedy  settlement  of  tliat 
question  for  the  sister  island,  similar  to  tliat 
which  Forbes  McKenzie's  Act  effected  for 
Scotland  ;  but  no  such  good  fortune  we  fear 
awaits  Mr.  Birley  when  he  shall  submit  his 
bill  for  closing  the  English  public-houses  on 
Sunday.  In  addition  to  the  plans  which 
have  been  embodied  in  bills,  other  plans  arc 
emerging  from  the  discussions  which  are 
now  so  rife.  The  Church  of  England  Tem- 
perance Society  threatens  the  grocers'  licen- 
ses and  the  beer-houses,  and  it  must  be  said 
that  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  the  reports 
of  the  Convocation  Committees  that  the 
least  open  and  most  dangerous  of  the  forms 
which  the  drunkenness  of  the  country  has 
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lately  assumed — namely,  female  intemper- 
ance— is  much  fostered  by  the  former  of 
these  agencies,  while  its  coarsest  and  most 
criminal  forms  are  much  abetted  by  the 
latter. 

No  very  bold  measure  is  likely  to  be  sanc- 
tioned by  Parliament,  unless  indeed  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  persuading  Birmingham  to 
apply  for  a  local  Act  embodying  his  views, 
should  also  succeed  in  persuading  Parlia- 
ment to  grant  it.  The  beginning  of  a  new 
and  better  state  of  things  might  thus  be 
made.  If  we  express  the  hope  that  this  will 
be  done,  and  that  Parliament  will  still  be 
plied  with  measures  for  crippling  the  liquor 
traffic,  we  confess  candidly,  that  we  take  no 
sanguine  view  of  the  power  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  deal  effectliallv  with  this  national 
vice.  More  good  will  we  believe  come  from 
ihe  discussion  which  legislative  projects 
will  provoke  than  from  the  restrictive 
pressure  of  those  projects  when  they  be- 
come law.  That  many  are  tempted  be- 
yond what  they  are  able  to  bear,  by 
the  facilities  for  intemperance  so  lavishly 
provided,  is  beyond  controversy,  and  a  dim- 
inution of  those  facilities  would  therefore 
save  some.  That  the  liquor  traffic  is  full  of 
peril  for  the  State  has  been  demonstrated, 
and  the  State  is  under  obligation  to  handle 
it  firmly,  deaf  to  its  protests,  though  these 
may  have  the  sanction  of  high  names.  We 
throw  in  our  judgment  with  common  sense 
and  popular  feeling  ag«iinst  those  economists 
who  are  squeamish  about  interference  with 
what  they  call  the  principles  of  trade  and 
individual  liberty.  St'^Il  our  main  hope  is  in 
moral  influence.  A  great  free  people  will 
not  ultimately  give  up  even  a  vice  which  is 
eating  its  vitals  because  of  material  obstacles 
placed  in  the  way  of  its  indulgence.  What 
it  will  yield,  it  may  be  by  a  slow  process,  to 
the  teaching  of  science,  the  example  and 
sympathetic  counsel  of  good  men,  and  the 
higher  influences  of  religion,  it  will  deny  to 
the  imperious  demafnd  of  law.  And  nothing 
could  be  more  fatal  to  true  progress  in  all 
that  concerns  our  national  sobrietv,  than 
the  prevalence  of  the  belief  that  the  virtuous 
and  religious  part  of  the  community  can 
discharge  its  obligations  concerning  intem- 
perance by  promoting  legislative  measures 
for  its  suppression.  On  no  such  easy  terms 
can  we  become  the  helpers  of  our  tempt- 
ed and  fallen  brethren,  and  so  the  saviours 
of  the  society  which  their  vicious  ways 
are  bringing  into  peril.  The  rich  and  well- 
to-do  must  live  more  among  the  poor.  They 
must  set '  them  an  example  of  self-control,  of 
freedom  from  luxur}',  and  superiority  to  the 
temptations  of  their  own  station.  They 
must  aid  them  in  the  struggle  ^ith  the  dis- 


advantages of  their  lot.  If  this  seems  to 
postpone  the  millennium  of  temperance  re- 
formers for  an  indefinite  period,  we  may 
comfort  oui-selves  with  the  belief  that  that 
millennium  when  it  comes  will  be  an  assured 
and  permanent  triumph. 


Art.  VI. — Cycles  in  Trade, 

The  natural  conservatism  of  the  human 
mind,  illustrated  by  the  frequent  use  of  the 
text,  *  There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun/ 
inclines  men  to  seek  for  explanation  of  the 
present  in  tracing  analogies  with  the  past. 
*  The  thing  that  hath  been  it  is  that  which 
phall  be ;'  and  because  we  have  had  com- 
mercial crises  and  eras  of  depressed  trade 
interchanging  with  periods  of  expansion  and 
national  prosperity  in  something  like  regular 
sequence,  it  is  vaguely  concluded  that  there 
is  some  sort  of  general  law  that  renders  this 
order  of  events  inevitable.  The  formula  is 
that  panics  go  in  cycles,  and  that  as  a  usual 
thing  they  may  be  looked  for  every  ten 
years.  A  further  generalisation  is  that  the 
growth  of  business,  and  possibly  the  swifter 
pace  of  modem  times,  tend  to  make  panics 
more  frequent  now  than  formerly,  so  that 
they  are  apt  to  recur  at  shorter  intervals. 
While  these  statements  may  contain  a  basis 
of  solid  truth,  there  is  in  them  much  exag- 
geraticm.  The  ebb  and  flow  in  the  course 
of  all  human  affairs  is,  doubtless,  character- 
istic also  of  trade  and  commerce.  Action 
and  reaction  are  a  law  of  life  ;  and  the  con- 
fidence engendered,  and  the  hopes  kindled 
in  a  time  of  abounding  prosperity,  are  apt 
to  carry  production  to  an  excess.  Markets 
are  glutted,  as  the  supply  far  exceeds  the 
demand,  and  the  time  comes  when  the  pro- 
cess of  sending  goods  for  sale  must  be  aban- 
doned. Manufacturers  may  go  on  for  a 
while  selling  at  a  loss,  rather  than  submit  to 
the  immediate  sacrifice  involved  in  stopping 
their  mills  and  machinery  ;  but  the  time 
must  come  when  remittances  in  return  for 
consignments  for  foreign  markets  absolutely 
fail.  The  goods  cannot  be  sold  at  any 
price,  and  unless  the  manufacturer  have  an 
accumulated  .capital  to  fall  back  upon  he 
goes  to  the  wall ;  and  this  happening  in 
numerous  instances,  and  in  different  trades 
throughout  the  country,  a  commercial  crisis 
and  possibly  a  panic  supervene,  and  the 
period  of  prosperity  is  succeeded  by  a  time 
of  severe  trial.  It  does  not  however  follow 
that  this,  which  may  be  described  as  the  nat- 
ural course  of  things,  happens  always  in  the 
same  way  or  within  the  same  limits  of  time. 
There  is  no  more  truth  in  the  theory  of  reg- 
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ularly  recurrent  periodical  panics  than  is 
implied  in  the  fact  that  human  nature  is  lia- 
ble to  alternate  fits  of  hope  and  desponden- 
cy ;  and  that  while  the  former  hold  sway, 
the  trader  is  apt  to  carry  speculation  beyond 
the  bounds  of  prudence.  It  is  no  impossible 
idcfil  that  manufacturers  and  merchants  may 
be  so  trained  in  the  hard  school  of  experi- 
ence, as  to*  take  precautions  against  over- 
production and  excessive  supply  during  the 
more  prosperous  times,  and  that  thus  the  pro- 
bability of  periodical  panics  may  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

The  disposition  to  acquiesce  in  the  recur- 
rence of  commercial  crises  at  certain  fixed 
times  is  therefore  unreasonable.  The  fact 
that  they  have  been  witnessed  in  the  past, 
and  that  during  the  last  half  century  a  panic 
has  occurred  in  the  course  of  each  decade, 
is  no  suflRcient  basis  for  the  induction  that 
has  been  built  upon  it.  There  is  no  more  ne- 
cessity that  the  course  of  trade  should  be  di- 
versified by  such  crises,  than  there  is  that  the, 
plague  or  the  cholera,  which  was  observed 
to  advance  in  a  steady  march  from  the  East, 
and  which,  once  it  had  begun  its  course  on- 
ward, it  was  believed  no  arts  could  arrest, 
must  devastate  the  nations  of  the  West.  The 
progress  of  sanitary  science  has  enabled  us, 
by  varying  the  conditions — due  to  tenden- 
cies in  human  nature — in  which  these  dis- 
eases are  readily  developed,  to  greatly  miti- 
gate their  virulence  when  they  do  make 
their  appearance,  and  even  to  stamp  them 
out,  as  we  stamped  out  the  cattle  plague, 
by  isolation  and  by  cutting  off  the  sources 
of  dirt  and  disorder  from  which  thev  are 
fed.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of 
things  why  the  same  result  should  not  be 
attained  in  regard  to  the  plagues  of  commer- 
cial life.  Prudence  and  a  wise  conduct  of 
business  will  doubtless  have  that  effect  in 
course  of  time  ;  for  the  tendencies  of  human 
nature  to  which  they  are  due  are  under  the 
control  of  man,  and  though  trade  will 
always  have  its  ups  and  downs,  there  is  no 
r«^ason  that  these  should  be  so  excessive  as 
they  have  been  in  the  past.  The  manner 
in  which  what  are  called  *  laws  ' — that  are 
generalisations  from  experience — affect  the 
imagination,  until  they  come  to  be  worship- 
ped as  fetishes,  is  due  to  sheer  superstition. 
The  likenesses  or  analogies  found  in  the 
course  of  affairs  are  separated  from  the  dif- 
ferences that  give  their  special  charact<?r  to 
each  separate  event,  and  the  residuum  is  re- 
garded as  the  expression  of  a  general  law — 
a  procedure  which  is  not  accordant  either 
with  sound  philosophy  or  common  sense. 
Hence  such  startling  generalisations  as  that 
of  the  late  Mr.  Buckle,  who  under  the  illu- 
mination of  the  dry  light  of  statistics  came 


to  the  conclusion  that  marriages  are  '  simply 
regulated  by  the  average  earnings  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,'  and  have  no 
connection  with  personal  feelings ;  while 
murder  and  suicide  are  the  result  of  '  the 
prodigious  energy  of  vast  social  laws,'  *  the 
product  of  the  general  condition  of  society,- 
with  which  it  would  seem  the  individual 
murderer  and  suicide,  who  are  spokes  in  the 
vast  machine,  and  whose  volition  counts  for 
nothing,  have  very  little  to  do,  and  who  must 
be  more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  The 
mistake  here  lies  in  founding  a  law  upon  a 
number  of  numerical  uniformities,  without 
taking  into  account  the  elements  that  cause 
them  to  differ  from  each  other.  Such  me- 
chanical averages  do  no  good,  for  they  cannot 
possibly  explain  anything.  The  differences 
are  the  factors  in  the  case  that  arc  really  of 
most  moment,  from  which  alone,  as  a  rule, 
we  can  derive  any  exphination  of  the  facts; 
and  to  eliminate  the  differences  and  fix  atten- 
tion upon  the  uniformities,  is  in  very  many 
cases  to  take  the  surest  way  of  preventing 
any  human  being  from  arriving  at  a  rational 
explanation  of  ihe  phenomena  under  review. 

We  wish  to  apply  the  method  we  have 
indjcated  to  the  case  of  trade,  in  order  to 
help  to  dissipate  the  misleading  assumption 
that  panics  and  commercial  crises  are  in 
some  way  the  necessary  results  of  mysterious 
laws,  and  that  we  can  no  more  guard  against 
them  than  we  can  prevent  the  sun  rising  or 
setting  at  its  duly  appointed  time.  AVe  shall 
show  the  untenableness  of  this  view  by  a 
comparison  of  the  last  panic,  which  occurred 
in  1866,  with  others  of  a  similar  kind,  and 
by  an  analysis  of  the  causes  that  huve  pro- 
duced the  prolonged  depression  in  trade 
from  which  we  fire  suffering  in  this  country. 
These  it  will  be  seen  are  special  and  pecnliar, 
and  the  general  conditions  are  in  many  re- 
spects unlike  those  that  in  former  times  have 
brought  about  similar  results. 

During  the  past  two  years,  and  more  partic- 
ularly during  the  last  twelve  months,  British 
trade  has  been  in  a  semi-paralysed  condition. 
Enterprise  has  gradually  flagged  and  grown 
feeble,  till  it  has  reached  the  verge  of  ex- 
haustion. Speculation  has  ceased,  and  the 
heart  has  been  taken  out  even  of  the  most 
inveterate  gamblers  of  commerce.  Some  of 
our  staple  industries  no  longer  command  a 
market  abroad,  and  the  conditions  of  pro- 
duction in  our  own  country  are  so  unfavoura- 
ble, that  our  manufacturers  are  beaten  even 
in  the  home  market  by  the  foreign  competi- 
tor, in  articles  in  which  we  used  to  conmiand 
an  assured  ascendency.  We  hear  of  the 
English  Government  giving  large  orders  for 
iron  to  Belgian  worjcs,  because  they  can  huy 
cheaper  in   Belgium  than  in  South  Wales ; 
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and  contracts  for  steel  rails  have  been  as- 
sioriied  to  German  finns,  because  their  terms 
are  more  favourable  than  can  be  obtained  at 
home.  It  is  true  there  is  still  done  amons^st 
us  a  steady  home  trade,  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  the  ordinary  hand  to  mouth  trade 
of  the  country  ;  and  its  volume  is  not  likely  to 
sutler  any  very  serious  further  contraction. 
AVhpt  has  collapsed  is  ooir  speculative  home 
and  foreign  business — the  trade  of  enterprise 
and  progress,  which  seeks  new  outlets,  and  by 
means  of  cheapened  production  and  improved 
methods  enables  our  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers to  beat  the  foreign  competitor  in 
his  own  markets.  We  are  not  prophets,  and 
we  do  not  venture  to  predict  that  the  collapse 
of  our  national  enterprise  will  not  be  yet  fol- 
lowed by  the  sharp  crisis  with  which  we 
have  been  familiar  in  former  times  of  com- 
mercial distress.  But  there  is  this  difference 
between  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
time  and  of  fonuer  similar  periods — ^that  the 
accumulations  of  capital  now  are  on  a  much 
Inrger  scale  than  was  formerly  the  case.  M. 
Laveleye,  at  the  recent  celebration  of  the  cen- 
tenary of  Adam  Smith,  spoke  truly  of  the 
j/rodiffieuse  accumulation  de  rickesses  qu^on 
rencontre  par  tout  en  Angle  tei're ;  and  al- 
though this  wealth  is  the  property  of  a  com- 
paratively small  number,  it  is  a  fund  which 
i:>  constantly  employed  in  maintaining  indus- 
try to  supply  the  wants  of  the  community. 
'In  the  Bank  of  France  there  is  at  this 
moment  the  largest  amount  of  the  precious 
metals  which  has  ever  been  witnessed :  an 
ajuas  de  metaux  precieux  sans  precedent, 
says  M.  Laveleye ;  and  the  amount  in  the 
Bank  of  England,  though  much  less  con- 
siderable, also  exceeds  any  former  precedent. 
Tlie  existence  of  these  funds  of  capital,  the 
accumulated  savings  of  past  years,  naturally 
prevents  dull  times  from  having  the  effect 
tbey  were  once  certain  to  produce.  *  But 
for  this,'  says  an  able  evening  paper,  *  a  col- 
lapse of  manufacturing  enterprise  would 
mean  now,  as  it  did  mean  in  former  periods, 
a  collapse  of  nearly  all  the  trades  and  em- 
ployments  of  the  country.'  Time  alone  will 
tell  whether  this  conclusion  is  not  premature, 
whether  we  may  not  have  even  yet  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  a  period  of  panic.  So  far  from 
being  able  from  the  experience  of  former  pan- 
ics to  forecast  the  probable  future,  the  most 
cursory  comparison  of  the  crises  of  the  last  fif- 
ty years  will  show  that  in  each  instance  they 
have  been  the  result  of  distinct  causes  and 
peculiar  conditions,  which  cannot  simply  be 
exactly  reproduced.  It  is  impossible  that 
we  should,  within  the  limits  of  a  short  arti- 
cle, establish  these  conclusions  in  reference 
to  the  particulars  of  each  of  the  panics  that 
have  taJcen  place  in  the  years  from  1825  to 


1866,  nor  is  it  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  do 
so.  The  broad  facts  are  sufficiently  notorious 
to  justify  this  preliminary  assumption.  It  is 
worthy  of  note,  that  just  before  the  great 
recent  development  of  English  wealth  and 
prosperity,  acute  readers  of  the  signs  of  the 
times,  such  as  Mr.  Carlyle,  predicted  the 
early  ruin  of  Great  Britain  as  the  inevitable 
result  of  what  it  was  the  fashion  then  to  call 
*  the  Condition  of  the  People  '  question.  The 
forces  that  were  at  work,  threatening  to 
upheave  society  and  involve  in  ruins  the  en- 
tire social  and  political  fabric  of  the  country, 
were  sufficiently  potent  to  produce  wide- 
spread alann  and  distress.  The  panic  in 
1847  was,  however,  not  the  signal  of  Eng- 
land's ruin,  but  the  forerunner  of  the  greatest 
material  prosperity  to  which  any  State  in  the 
same  short  period  ever  attained.  The  en- 
thusiasm excited  by  the  early  triumphs  of 
railway  enterprise  brought  its  reaction  in  the 
ruin  of  thousands  of  over  sanguine  speculators 
and  investors,  and  the  political  troubles  of 
the  period  intensified  the  mischief  by  sowing 
wide  the  seeds  of  distrust.  Recovering  from 
that  malady — the  commercial  disease  which 
was  the  fruit  of  excessive  speculation — the 
country  has  since  made  giant  strides  for- 
ward ;  and  though  the  progress  has  been 
intermittent,  and  tliere  have  been  alternations 
of  prosperity  and  adversity,  the  movement 
has  been  steadily  in  advance,  as  is  best  proved 
by  the  accumulations  of  capital  to  which  wo 
have  already  adverted.  These  arc  the  fruits 
of  the  vast  development  that  has  taken  place 
contemporaneously  with  the  triumphs  of 
steam  and  electricity,  and  through  the  in- 
crease in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  world, 
due  to  the  lai^e  additional  supplies  of  gold 
from  Australia  and  California.  It  may  teach 
us  modesty  in  estimating  the  probable  cost 
of  things  in  the  future  from  what  we  have 
seen  in  the  past,  if  we  remember  that 
the  most  sagacious  observers  were  at  fault 
some  thirty  years  since  in  their  conclusions. 
While  Mr.  Carlyle's  predictions  of  the  del- 
uge remain  unfulfilled,  that  abundant  supply 
of  the  precious  metals,  which  De  Quin- 
cey  and  many  others  were  Confident  would 
bring  upon  us  economical  destruction,  has 
been  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  abundant 
prosperity  in  which  the  world  has  since 
seemed  to  revel. 

The  panic  of  1847  was  the  direct  result 
of  the  railway  mania,  the  effects  of  which 
were  intensified  by  the  political  troubles  of 
the  times,  in  consequence  of  the  diffusion  of 
the  revolutionary  spirit.  The  next  panic, 
ten  years  subsequently,  supervened  upon  the 
period  of  prosperity  that  followed  the 
Crimean  war ;  and  in  a  similar  way  the 
panic  of  1866  followed  the  great  develop- 
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mcnt  of  trade  and  speculation  that  sprang 
up  after  the  civil  war  in  America.  In  all 
these  cases  it  will  be  seen  there  were,  amid 
general  resemblances,  spefcific  causes  that 
cannot  be  classified  as  numerical  uniformities 
or  treated  as  mechanical  averages,  and  it 
will  be  found  hopeless  to  explain  one  of 
them  without  taking  into  account  the  diver- 
sities in  each  instance.  The  panic  and  crisis 
of  1866  differed  from  its  predecessors  in 
being  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  of  them 
a  banking  crisis,  for  it  originated  not  with 
the  borrowers  but  with  the  lenders  of  money. 
Its  chief  feature  was  a  run  for  deposits.  The 
faith  of  the  public  in  the  credit  of  the  banks 
in  which  they  had  deposited  their  surplus 
wealth  was  suddenly  shattered  by  untoward 
events,  and  the  consequent  run  upon  these 
establishments  brought  many  of  them  to  the 
ground,  with  the  usual  results  in  such  cases 
of  extending  the  mischief,  for  the  effects  of 
commercial  crises  are  cumulative.  Contin- 
uous '  bearing '  operations  in  bank  shares  on 
the  Stock  Exchange,  and  the  collapse  of 
one  or  two  financial  companies,  heralded  the 
downfall  of  the  long-established  discount 
house  of  Overend,  Gumey,  and  Co.,  which 
had  been  specially  singled  out  for  attack 
by  the^*  operators  for  a  fall ;'  and  when  its 
customers  caught  the  alarm,  and  the  nm  for 
deposits  forced  it  to  apply  to  the  Bank  of 
Englandfor  assistance,  it  was  unable  to  offer 
securities  for  the  advances  it  so  urgent- 
ly needed,  and  the  doors  of  this  important 
institution  had  to  be  closed.  *  Black  Friday  ' 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  disastrous  consequences  of  the 
collapse  of  Overend,  Gurney,  and  Co.,  assum- 
ed the  dimensions  of  a  national  disaster.  It 
is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  causes  of 
the  calamity,  further  than  as  they  illus- 
trate the  peculiar  nature  of  the  panic,  or 
to  apportion  the  share  of  blame  which  may 
have  been  due  to  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  suspension  of  the  Bank  Act  was  not 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  Bank  to  exercise 
the  power  which  it  alone  possessed  of  a  fur- 
ther i.ssuc  of  notes  that  were  legal  tender. 
Its  interest  was  served  by  the  supply  of  cur- 
rency remaining  insufficient.  It  was  not 
only  able  to  charge  panic  rates  of  discount 
— ten  or  twelve  per  cent. — but  as  the  evil 
extended,  failures  took  place,  and  the  prirate 
banks  were  unable  to  meet  the  demands 
made  upon  them,  and  had  to  apply  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  that  establishment  had 
the  entire  banking  business  of  the  country 
in  its  hands,  and  increased  its  profits  pro- 
portionately. Its  net  profit  on  the  half  year 
ending  5th  of  September,  1 866,  was  close 
on  a  million  sterling,  the  largest  it  was  ever 
known  to  make.     On  the  9th  of  Mav,  the 


day  before  the  panic  began,  the   note  circula 
tion  of  the  Bank  of  England  was   £22,344,- 
395;  in  the  next  return  on    the  I6th — fonr 
days  after  the  panic  had  reached  its  height 
— it  was  £26,120,995.      The  loans  and  dis- 
counts on  the  9th  were  £20,844,217,  and  on 
the  16th  they  were  £30,943,259 ;  and  the 
private  deposits  in  the  interval  went  np  from 
£13,615,637   to   £18,620,672.       Tlius   the 
effects  of  the  crisis  of  *  Black  Fridav  '  was 
to  increase  the  Bank's  loans  and  discounts 
by  ten  millions  sterling,  or  tifty  per  cent,  on 
the  total,  to  add  five  millions  to  its  private  de- 
posits, and  about  fonr  millions  to  its  issue  of 
notes.     Half  of  the  amount  required  in  ad- 
vances from  the  Bank  was  never  withdrawn 
from  its  charge,  but  remained  at  the  credit 
of  those  who  received  the  accommodation. 
The  extra  demand  was  mainly  due  to  the 
applications  of  the  other  banks  to  fortify 
themselves  against  the   probable   demands 
which  proved  fatal  to  several  of  their  rivals. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  three-fourths  of 
the  increase  in  the  Bank^s  discount  business 
came  from  this  source,  and  the  remaining 
fourth  from  persons  who  could  not  get  their 
bills  discounted    in  the  old    quarters,    and 
consequently  applied  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, which  thus  reaped  a  rich   harvest  of 
extra  profits  from   the  misfortunes   of   its 
neighbours.      We    do   not   deny    that   the 
Bank  may  have  been  justified  in  declining 
to  use  the  powers  of  adding  to  the  currency 
which  the  suspension  of  the  Bank  Act  con- 
ferred upon  it ;  much  less  should  we  assert 
that  the  fact  of  the  suspension,  though  it 
was  not  taken  advantage  of,  did  not  help  to 
check  the  panic.     But  the  extent  to  which 
the  Bank  of  England  was  benefited  by  the  dis- 
asters of  its  neighbours,  renders  the  inquiry 
reasonable  whether  it  is  fair  to  the  public 
and  to  other  bankers  that  any  private  estab- 
lishment— as  the  Bank  of  England  professes 
to  hold  itself  to  be — shonld  have  the  power 
to  reap  such  a  rich  and  exclusive  harvest 
One  word  more,  and  w^e  have  done  with  the 
panic  of   1866  for  the   present.     The  con- 
traction in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country 
that  followed  was  much  less  considerable 
than  we  have  witnessed  of  late,  though  there 
has  been  no  panic.     From  January  to  Au- 
gust, 1866,  the  total  amount  of  exports  and 
imports  wis  £281,000,000,  and   during  the 
subsequent,  ten  months  it  was  £339,573,000. 
The  monthly  average  during  the  first  period 
was  over  thirty-five  millions,  and  in  the  latter 
about  thirty-four  millions.   Decrease  instead 
of  increase  in  exports  and  imports  was  thus 
apparent,  but  the  falling  off  was  not  fonnida- 
ble.     From  all  we  have  said,  we  think  the 
inference  will  be  seen  to  bo  reasonable  that 
the  panic  of   1866  was  largely  a  banking 
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crisis.  The  commercial  failures  and  the  di- 
minished volume  of  trade  followed,  and  did 
not  precede  the  panic,  and  were  thus  the 
effects,  and  not  the  causes  of  the  crisis. 

The  case  is  different  with  the  commercial 
difficulties  through  which  the  country  is  at 
prericnt  passing.  One  of  the  first  features 
observable  in  connection  with  it  is  that  the 
existing  depression  is  well  nigh  universal.  It 
is  not  England  alone,  but  the  commercial 
communities  of  both  the  Old  World  and  the 
New,  which  are  suffering  from  the  same 
malady — some  of  them  to  an  even  larger 
extent  than  England.  In  Europe,  the  only 
country  which  forms  a  partial  exception  is 
France,  and  the  more  recent  symptoms  indi- 
cate that  it  too  ])a8  begun  to  feel  the  influ- 
ence of  restricted  trade.  Germany  is  speci- 
ally depressed  after  the  swift  development 
of  feverish  and  deceptive  enterprise  produc- 
ed by  the  influx  of  the  French  milliards ; 
and  the  striking  contrast  between  the  coun- 
try which  received  and  that  which  paid  the 
heavy  fine  imposed  on  the  conquered  French 
is  one  of  the  most  sifjnificant  facts  of  the 
day.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  have  suffered  and  continue  to  suffer 
severely.  Failures  in  the  former  have  been 
very  numerous,  and  are  still  going  on  ;  and 
though  a  similar  state  of  things  is  to  be  seen 
in  Canada,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  the 
catastrophe  there  which  is  still  not  im- 
probable in  the  former.  In  the  far  East, 
trade  with  India  and  China  is  in  a  state  of 
collapse,  and  the  severe  depreciation  which 
has  occurred  in  the  value  of  silver  threatens 
to  involve  our  Indian  Empire  in  serious 
trouble,  if  not  to  be  the  source  of  disas- 
trous calamities. 

Such  wide-spread  depression  as  is  now 
witnessed  throughout  the  civilised  world  can- 
not be  the  result  of  local  and  particular,  but 
must  be  due  to  wide-spread  general  causes. 
There  is  a  solidaritv  between  all  the  civi- 
lised  countries  of  the  world,  now  that  they 
are  bound  intimately  together  by  railways 
and  telegraphs.  This  alone  would  account 
for  much  of  the  prevalent  dulness  of  trade, 
but  not  for  the  whole.  Though  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commonwealth  of  States  are  so 
intimately  associated,  that  when  one  member 
suffers  all  to  some  extent  share  in  the  suffer- 
ing, yet  the  protection  that  largely  prevails 
both  in  Europe  and  America  fosters  the 
conflict  of  interests  which  makes  the  com- 
mercial distress  of  some  countries  the  oppor- 
tunity of  greater  prosperity  for  others. 
The  United  States  have  been  passing 
through  a  long-drawn-out  commercial  crisis 
ever  since  the  failure  of  the  well  known  firm 
of  Jay  Cooke  and  Co.,  in  1873.     Germany 


enjoyed  a  time  of  manellous  prosperity  af- 
ter the  war  with  France,  but  she  has  since 
discovered  that  the  milliards  of  her  French 
neighbours  have  profited  her  little,  the  stimu- 
lus they  gave  to  enterprise  at  the  first  hav-, 
ing  long  since  been  succeeded  by  disappoint- 
ment and  disaster.  France,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  had  a  brilliant  epoch  of  industrial 
prosperity,  The  hoardings  of  her  people 
have  been  added  to  the  available  wealth 
of  Europe;  the  wide  diffusion  of  savings 
among  all  classes  of  her  population  has  given 
her  a  stability  such  as  surpasses  all  expec- 
tation ;  and  the  benefits  brought  to  her  by 
the  effects  of  free  trade  between  the  years 
from  1860  to  the  present  time  have  enabled 
her  to  bear  burdens  which  in  former  times 
would  have  brought  national  bankruptcy. 
The  abounding  prosperity  of  France  has  suf- 
fered inten'uption,  but  she  feels  the  dull 
times  less  than  perhaps  any  other  European 
State  at  the  present  time.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  speak  of  the  financial  collapse  of  Turkey, 
the  hard  times  of  the  dual  empire  of  Austro- 
Hungary,  or  the  threatened  exhaustion  of 
Russia.  A  general  wave  of  commercial  de- 
pression has  passed  over  the  face  of  the  world, 
and  the  causes  that  have  produced  it  have 
affected  all  civilised  lands.  In  our  own 
country  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  show 
that  trade  is  in  a  state  of  collapse.  The  de- 
crease in  our  exports — always  the  best  test 
— has  been  very  serious,  and  has  been  great- 
est in  the  more  recent  .months. 

The  total  value  of  our  exports  during 
the  month  of  April  last  was  £15,430,000, 
against  £20,222,000  during  the  correspond- 
ing month  of  the  previous  year,  being  a 
reduction  of  £4,792,000,  or  as  much  as 
23*7  per  cent.  For  the  four  months  ending 
April  this  year  our  exports  amounted  to 
£66,306,000,  against  £73,282,000,  in  1875, 
or  a  reduction  of  £6,976,000,  which  is  9*6  per 
cent.  Our  imports,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
increased  15*6  per  cent,  on  the  month,  and 
6*5  per  cent,  on  the  four  mouths,  in  conse- 
quence mainly  of  the  increase  in  the  import 
of  articles  of  food  and  luxury.  A  relatively 
large  increase  in  imports  is  not  always  a 
healthy  sign,  for  it  shows  that  we  are  pay- 
ing for  our  necessaries  and  luxuries  out  of 
the  accumulated  savings  of  the  country — a 
process  that  cannot  be  carried  far  without 
danger.  The  comparison  between  the  value 
of  our  exports  and  imports  is  to  some  ex- 
tent misleading,  for  the  *  declared  value  '  of 
the  former,  which  is  given  in  the  returns,  is 
usually  much  under  their  real  value  or  selling 
price  in  the  country  into  which  they  are  im- 
ported. If  the  average  of  the  addition  that 
must  be  made  to  the  declared,  to  get  the 
real,  value  be  taken  into  account,  it  will  be 
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found  lliat  the  balance  of  trade  against  this 
country  is  much  less  than  the  figures  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns  represent  it  to  be. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  un- 
der recent  circumstances  the  prices  of;all 
our  staple  industries  have  been  lower  than 
last  year,  so  that  a  decrease  in  values  does 
not  always  mean  a  decrease  in  quantities. 
Nevertheless,  mating  all  allow^anco  for  these 
facts,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  decrease  in 
our  exports  has  been  relatively  greater  during 
the  present  year  than  at  any  former  period  of 
declining  trade  ;  and  it  is  the  more  discour- 
aging, since  it  comes  after  long  months  of 
previous  reductions. 

The  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  the 
month  of  May  exhibit  the  same  general 
characteristics  as  those  of  the  preced- 
ing month,  only  the  decrease  in  the  val- 
ue of  the  exports  is  much  less  considerable 
than  it  was  in  April.  The  total  is  £l7,- 
056,000  against  £18,225,000,  or  a  decrease 
of  £1,169,000,  equal  to  6*4  per  cent. ;  while 
for  the  five  montlis  the  diminution  is  £8,- 
145,000,  or  equal  to  8*9  per  cent.  The  im- 
ports also  show  a  decrease  of  9*1  per  cent, 
on  the  month,  while  there  is  a  small  increase 
of  o*2  per  cent,  on  the  five  months.  The 
figures  for  the  month  of  May  do  not,  there- 
fore, show  any  change  in  the  commercial 
situation.  The  value  of  our  exports,  not- 
withstanding slight  increasQs  in  the  quanti- 
ties of  some  staple  articles  of  production — 
such  as  cotton  and  wool — continues  to  di- 
minish, and  OUT  imports  are  characterised  by 
a  fair  amount  of  steadiness.  Contempora- 
neously with  the  declining  state  of  trade  of 
which  the  returns  afford  evidence,  the  stock 
of  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  still  goes 
on  increasing.  Money  is  therefore  excep- 
tionally *  easy '  as  the  stagnation  of  trade 
keeps  the  demand  for  accommodation  in 
check,  while  the  caution  induced  by  a  long 
period  of  dull  trade,  varied  by  occasional 
failures,  makes  it  harder  for  those  in  need 
of  money  to  obtain  advances.  The  accu- 
mulation of  bullion  is  fostered  by  a  two- 
fold influence,  and  the  supply  of  money  is 
superabundant  at  a  time  when  there  is 
equally  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  accom- 
modation and  in  finding  means  of  employ- 
ment for  surplus  capital. 

The  full  effects  of  such  a  time  of  depres- 
sion are  not  immediately  felt,  for  it 
takes  some  time  before  the  attempts  are 
exhausted  to  work  stocks  off  glutted 
markets  by  accepting  lower  prices.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  we  must  have 
nearly  reached  the  lowest  level,  for  it 
will  be  impossible  to  produce  at  all  on  much 
lower  terms  than  those  now  ruling.  Many 
manufacturers  in  Lancashire  continue  work- 


ing indeed,  because  they  arc  reluctant  to 
throw  their  mills  idle,  but  they  arc  not  get- 
ting sales  for  their  products,  and  they  are 
only  therefore  increasing  the  quantities  of 
stocks  which  are  getting  more  and  more 
depreciated  in  value.  The  universal  depres- 
sion in  the  iron  trade  has  excited  grave  ap- 
prehensions regarding  the  future,  and  where 
furnaces  are  still  in  blast  it  is  because  the 
proprietors  are  unwilling  to  incur  the  expense 
of  blowing  them  out  so  long  as  there  is  a 
chance,  however  feeble,  of  a  change.  Prices 
go  on  sinking,  furnaces  are  being  extinguish- 
ed, and  a  large  amount  of  the  iron  used  in 
Scotland  for  building  purposes  comes  from 
Belgium.  *  Every  week  '  (says  *  Iron  '  of 
the  20th  May  last)  *  a  large  quantity  of  gir- 
ders, beams,  and  nails  is  imported  from  that 
country.*  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  Bel- 
gian firms  have  been  delivering  nail  sheets 
in  Binningham  at  considerably  under  the 
lowest  local  price.  Nor  is  there  any  likeli- 
hood of  improvement  in  the  iron  trade  un- 
til a  further  reduction  takes  place  in  wages, 
so  as  to  adjust  the  conditions  of  production 
to  the  altered  state  of  things. 

The  crisis  of  1866  occurred  after  a 
time  of  rapid  advance  in  trade,  which 
had  the  usual  effect  of  running  up  the 
cost  of  production  to  excessively  high 
rates.  It  was  followed  by  several  years 
of  commercial  gloom,  and  in  the  year  1 867, 
though  the  rate  of  discount  had  fallen  below 
two  per  cent.,  the  ease  and  abundance  of 
money  had  no  effect  in  stimulating  en- 
terprise, while  investors  were  discouraged  by 
the  disclosures  of  the  abuses  of  joint-stock 
and  railway  enterprise.  The  same  tale  was 
repeat<jd  in  1868,  during  which  money  con- 
tinued exceedingly  cheap,  but  speculation 
was  inactive,  and  trade  was  confined  within 
narrow  limits,  as  was  shown  by  the  small 
yield  of  ihe  railway  traffic  returns.  There  wa* 
no  substantial  improvement  in  1869,  though 
three  years  had  passed  since  the  shock  of 
1866  ;  and  the  consequent  suffering  led  in 
some  quarters  to  a  demand  for  protection  for 
native  industries  under  the  guise  of  Reci- 
procity. The  revival  which  had  been  so 
long  waited  for  came  at  last  in  1870.  It 
was  not  produced  by  the  Franco -German 
War  that  occurred  in  its  course,  for  it  had 
commenced  earlv  in  the  year,  and  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  that  struggle  was  adverse 
to  trade,  owing  totne  sudden  closing  of  con- 
tinental markets.  Tnis  influence  was,  how- 
ever, temporary.  English  manufacturers 
reaped  the  benefit  from  the  contraction  of 
competition,  and  although  hea\y  losses  were 
caused  by  the  severe  depreciation  that  took 
place  in  stocks  and  shares,  the  home  trade 
of  ihe  country  was  prosperous,  as  indicated 
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by  the  steady  and  large  iixcrease  in  our  rail- 
way traffics. 

Up  to  this  time  the  revival  of  trade 
had  been  of  a  sound  and  healthy  charac- 
ter :  and  although,  under  the  influence 
of  the  uneasy  feelings  that  prevailed,  the 
Bank  raised  the  rate  to  six  per  cent.,  this 
level  was  not  long  maintained.  The  three 
years  that  followed  marked  the  highest 
range  to  which  British  commerce,  and  in- 
deed we  may  say  the  trade  of  the  world, 
ever  advanced.  It  was  a  period  rightly  cha- 
racterised by  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  time  as  one 
of  progress,  not  by  gradual  steps  forwards, 
but  by  *  leaps  and  bounds '  in  all  branches  of 
industry.  In  its  summary  of  1871,  the 
*  Times '  wrote  :  *  The  amount  of  exports 
and  imports,  and  the  productiveness  of  the 
greai  sources  of  revenue,  have  surpassed  all 
former  experience,  and  the  returns  of  rail- 
way traffics  have  exceeded  those  of  any 
former  year  by  nearly  a  million.'  It  was 
the  same  in  1872,  during  which  once  again 
the  exports  and  the  imports  exceeded  all 
previous  years.  This  was  partly  due,  how- 
ever, to  the  rapid  and  great  advance  in 
the  prices  of  all  articles  of  ordinary  consump- 
tion, for  the  increase  in  quantities  was  not 
equal  in  proportion  to  that  of  values.  1873 
could  still  be  described  as  *  prosperous  and 
tranquil,'  but  the  signs  of  coming  trouble 
Irad  begun  to  show  themselves.  A  crisis 
had  occurred  in  the  United  States,  where 
the  failures  of  several  banks  in  good  repute 
caused  a  general  disturbance  of  confidence  ; 
and  on  the  Continent,  embarrassments 
(amounting  at  Vieima  to  a  panic)  were  pro- 
duced by  the  reaction  from  the  speculative 
mania  that  followed  the  close  of  the  Ger- 
man War.  Strikes  at  home  caused  disor- 
ganisation in  our  staple  industries,  but  trade 
continued  profitable,  though  we  had  lost  the 
elasticity  which  had  been  so  marked  in  the 
preceding  years,  and  had  reached  a  turning- 
point  in  the  national  industry.  At  first 
there  was  no  great  change  perceptible,  but 
the  decline  was  evident  by  the  end  of  1874, 
though  it  was  relative  rather  than  absolute. 
We  had  ceased  to  advance,  but  wo  were  not 
falling  away,  and  the  Quantities  of  our  ex- 
ports were  larger  than  in  the  previous  year, 
though  the  value,  owing  to  generally  re- 
duced prices,  was  smaller.  A  good  harvest 
prevented  the  depression  that  began  to  pre- 
vail from  beino:  felt  to  the  extent  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  the  case.  The  coal  and 
iron  trades,  which  had  been  most  largely 
benefited  by  the  activity  of  the  years  1870- 
73,  were  the  first  to  feel  the  effects  of  the 
altered  state  of  things,  and  large  reduc- 
tions in  the  rate  of  wages  Jiccompanied 
or  followed   the   reductions  in  the   prices 
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of  coal  and  iron.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  1875  that  active  signs  of  commer- 
cial distress  wei-e  visible.  The  year  was 
not  one  of  extreme  suffering,  and  a  consid- 
erable trade  continued  to  be  done.  Indeed, 
the  figures  of  the  national  exchequer  through 
the  early  months  and  onwards  to  the  be- 
ginning of  last  autumn  proved  that  the 
spending  power  of  the  population  had  not 
been  seriously  diminished  ;  that  while  there 
was  no  longer  the  buoyancy  of  exceptionally 
good  years,  there  remained  sufficient  re- 
sources among  the  people  to  maintain  a 
high  average  of  material  comfort.  During 
tlie  latter  part  of  the  year,  however,  the 
revenue  lost  the  ehisticity  it  had  still  pos- 
sessed, and  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  show- 
ed a  reduction  in  the  national  exports,  A 
serious  struggle  between  labour  and  capital  in 
South  Wales  was  one  of  the  immediate  fruits 
of  the  decline  in  the  coal  and  iron  trades  ; 
and  the  collapse  of  some  large  iron  compa- 
nies in  the  beginning  of  the  summer,  follow- 
ed by  the  scandalous  disclosures  in  connec- 
tion with  the  suspension  of  Messrs.  Collie  and 
Co.,  first  brought  home  to  the  country  the 
conviction  of  the  existence  of  a  vast  mass 
of  unsound  speculative  trading.  Followed  as 
these  events  were  by  the  distrust  of  foreign 
loans,  caused  by  the  Report  of  the  Foreign 
Loans  Committee  ard  the  successive  defaults 
of  various  foreign  States,  involving  enormous 
losses,  distributed  among  all  classes  of  tlie 
population,  there  has  been  a  gradual  contrac- 
tion in  trade,  and  a  weeding  out  of  unsound 
and  weak  houses,  which  has  been  spread  over 
a  long  period.  The  consequence  has  been 
universal  distrust,  and  a  growing  disposi- 
tion to  contract  business  within  the  narrow- 
est limits.  Among  even  good  houses  and 
sound  manufacturing  estaWishraents  the 
question  is,  not  how  much  they  can  gain, 
but  how  little  they  shall  lose.  Money  has 
nevertheless  been  abundant,  for  the  usual 
means  of  its  employment  have  been  cut 
off    or    greatly    curtailed,   and    the    rates 

for   discount  and    interest  have  continued 

• 

at  an  exccssivelv  low  level — too  low  to 
be  wholesome.  We  are  still  in  the  midst 
of  the  depression  which  has  resulted 
from  the  state  of  things  we  have  sketch- 
ed, and  neither  abroad  nor  at  home  is 
it  possible  to  trace  symptoms  of  the  revival 
of  trade  which  must  come  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  but  which  may  not  possibly 
arrive  until  we  have  witnessed  more  com- 
mercial failures  and  a  still  further  reduc- 
tion in  prices,  necessitating  lower  wages, 
and  possibly  producing  distress  among  our 
working  population. 

A   number    of    exceptional  events    com^ 
bined     to    make    the    industrial    develop- 
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ment  both  of  the  New  and  the  Old 
Worlds  on  a  scale  of  great  magnitude 
during  the  years  from  1867  fo  1873.  The 
United  States  took  huge  strides  after  the 
close  of  their  civil  war,  and  the  stimulus 
given  to  production,  and  the  large  extent  to 
which  new  markets  were  opened,  induced 
tl)e  belief  among  our  American  cousins 
that  they  had  the  ball  at  their  foot,  and  that 
they  had  only  to  use  their  opportunities  to 
*  whip  creation.'  All  forms  of  internal  enter- 
prise— the  construction  of  railroads,  canals, 
docks,  the  increase  in  all  sorts  of  manu- 
factures— and  the  extension  of  foreign  trade, 
combined  to  encourage  the  Americans  in 
their  recklessness  ;  and  they  went  on,  never 
dreaming  of  a  check,  overproducing,  over- 
stocking markets,  and  driving  speculation 
to  an  extreme  never  before  heard  of,  till 
they  were  rudely  pulled  up  by  the  events  of 
the  autumn  of  1873.  Since  then  thev  have 
been  suffering  from  the  suspension  in  all 
kinds  of  enterprise  which  has  now  become 
general,  and  have  been  parting  with  their 
gold  with  a  persistency  which  bids  fair  to 
leave  them  without  any  resources  to  fall  back 
upon  except  their  large  stock  of  silver,  which 
may  expose  both  America  and  the  world  to 
fresh  danger  if  things  go  on  as  they  have 
been  doing.  With  a  paper  currency  (in- 
cluding the  National  Bank  Circulation  and 
the  Government  Legal  Tenders)  reaching 
the  large  sum  of  £146,200,000,  the  total 
amount  of  coin  in  the  United  States  does 
not  exceed  £22,100,000,  of  which  £12,400,- 
000  are  due  to  Treasury  depositors  and  on 
accrued  interest  on  bonds,  £7,500,000  are 
coin  held  by  the  banks,  leaving  the  total  un- 
encumbered coin  at  the  Government's  dis- 
posal at  £2,200,000,  which  is  made  up  of 
silver.  Yet  America  is  supposed  to  be  about 
to  return  to  a  specie  basis  !  Mr.  A.  A.  Low, 
a  New  York  merchant  of  high  standing,  lately 
stated  before  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
that  city,  that  in  1873  the  gold  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  Treasury  had  fallen  from  a  hun- 
dred and  ten  millions  to  seventy  millions  of 
dollars  in  less  than  three  years ;  and  it  has 
been  estimated  that  if  the  shipment  and 
yield  of  mines  of  1876  be  in  the  same  pro- 
portion to  each  other  as  in  1875,  the  gold  in 
the  Treasury  will  have  dwindled  in  the  twelve- 
month from  $55,000,000,  to  $28,000,000, 
or  £5,600,000,  which,  with  the  amount  esti- 
mated to  be  held  by  the  banks  (£7,500,000), 
will  be  all  the  gold  hi  the  country.  When 
this  becomes  apparent,  is  it  not  to  be  ap- 
prehended that  the  holders  of  the  Govern- 
ment coin-certilicates  will  take  alarm,  and 
demand  gold  before  the  money  is  exhausted  ? 
If  they  did,  and  if  the  United  States  sought 
to  pay  silver  instead  of  gold,  what  would  be 


the  crisis  that  would  follow  ?  This  is  one  of 
the  sources  of  possible  future  disturbance 
which  it  would  be  folly  to  ignore.  Consider- 
ing the  great  extent  to  which  silver  has  be- 
come depreciated  of  late,  any  atteuipt  by  the 
American  Government  to  substitute  it  for 
gold  in  paying  their  coupons  would  be  a 
breach  of  faith  that  would  destroy  Araerican 
credit,  and  precipitate  a  crisis  of  the  gravest 
character,  the  effects  of  which  would  be  felt 
all  over  the  world. 

We  think  we  have  succeeded  in  show- 
ing that  the  period  of  reaction  in  which  we 
now  are,  and  which  Jias  continued  neailv 
three  years,  has,  as  all  other  similar  cases, 
its  own  special  features,  and  that  it  would 
be  misleading;  to  treat  it  as  if  it  were 
one  of  A  number  of  phenomena,  all  very 
much  alike,  due  to  identical  causes,  and 
which  may  be  safely  generahscd  about  in 
consequence.  There  are  common  features 
which  establish  a  family  resemblance  be- 
tween  panics  and  commercial  crises,  for  the 
simple  reason,  as  we  pointed  out  before,  that 
trade  and  commerce  depend  upon  tenden- 
cies in  human  nature  which  operate  in  the 
same  manner  when  the  conditions  are  simi- 
lar. As,  however,  these  tendencies  are 
modified  and  varied  by  human  freedom  or 
caprice,  and  as,  amid  all  general  analogies  in 
the  conditions  affecting  trade,  therq  are  ele- 
ments of  difference  from  what  has  been  wit- 
nessed before,  we  maintain  that  it  is  much 
more  profitable  to  study  the  differences  tlian 
the  resemblances,  and  that  it  is  blind  and  fool- 
ish to  attribute  compulsory  powers  to  alleged 
laws  that  are  nothing  but  expressions  of 
generalised  experience.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
account  for  the  present  universal  depression 
in  trade  as  the  natural  reaction  from  a  pe- 
riod of  unexampled  universal  prosperity, 
which  was  due  to  a  series  of  exceptional 
events,  including  the  exultation  of  peoples 
and  the  consequent  recklessness  of  their 
trading  after  a  time  of  war,  and  aided  by 
the  material  progress  rendered  possible 
through  the  multiplication  of  railways  and 
telegraphs.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the 
reaction  is  naturally  severe  because  the  pace 
of  progress  had  been  forced  beyond  previous 
record,  the  existence  of  larger  amounts  of 
realised  capital  in  the  shape  of  savings  has 
hitherto  prevented  utter  stagnation  and  the 
stoppage  of  production,  which  would  entail 
widespread  ruin.  We  hesitate  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  point  whether  there  may  be 
a  commercial  crisis  yet  to  come,  but  unless 
precipitat^id  by  some  external  cause,  it 
seems  rather  probable  that  the  present  de- 
pression will  continue  for  some  time  longer, 
unvaried  by  any  sharper  panic,  until  the  ad- 
justment of  the  conditions  of  production  to 
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the  state  of  the  market  brinpp?  about  a  slow, 
gradual  revival.  Any  attempt  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  pay  its  foreign  credit  on*  in  de- 
preciated silver  instead  of  in  standard  gold, 
would  however  produce  a  panic,  and  we 
cannot  be  sure  that  America  will  not  make 
such  an  attempt.  The  small  dimensions  with- 
in which  she  has  reduced  her  stock  of  the 
more  precious  metal  seem  to  us  to  constitute 
a  serious  danger. 

Tt  is  possible  to  hope  that  no  further 
disturbance  of  general  confidence  will  ensue, 
and  that,  prices  having  been  slowly  reduced 
to  their  lowest  levels,  and  the  cunditions  of 
production  having  been  adjusted  without 
further  industrial  disorsfanisation  to  the  al- 
tered  state  of  markets,  a  revived  demand 
will  set  in,  which  will  gradually  swell  the 
demand  for  British  goods,  and  give  a  new 
starting-point  to  the  development  of  the  na- 
tional industry.  If  it  were  not  for  the  dis- 
turbing elements  that  exist  outside  of  our  own 
empire,  we  should  incline  to  the  belief  that 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country  will 
before  very  long  experience  such  a  revival, 
and  that  our  people  have  profited  to  such  a 
degree  by  the  lessons  lately  taught  them 
through  the  collapse  of  foreign  loans,  the 
mischief  done  by  unsound  and  mendacious 
joint-stock  schemes,  and  the  general  con- 
traction of  credit,  that  the  future  will  wit- 
ness sounder  trading  and  less  of  that  reckless 
speculation  which  is  gambling  m  its  worst 
form.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  harvest 
of  the  year.  People  are  apt  to  exaggerate 
the  evil  of  what  is  under  their  immediate 
observation,  but  when  we  are  told  that  the 
depressed  trade  of  the  present  time  is  with- 
ont  precedent,  we  remember  that  the  same 
thing  was  said  so  recently  as  in  1 870,  when 
speakers  and  writers  declaimed  with  energy 
against  the  onesided  free  trade  that  had 
depressed  all  our  manufacturing  industries, 
and  made  distress  and  discontent  prevail. 
That  depression  also  was  protracted  through 
several  years,  as  has  been  the  case  with  the 
present,  yet  in  a  very  short  time  the  trade, 
not  (miy  of  England,  but  of  the  world,  en- 
tered upon  a  course  of  unexampled  prosper- 
ity. Probably,  in  a  year  or  two,  we  shall 
be  looking  back  upon  the  troubles  of  the 
present  time  as  we  did  in  1872-3  on  those 
of  1867-70,  and  wondering  at  our  short- 
sighted apprehensions. 


Art.  VII. — Political  Career  of  Mr.  Disraeli, 

We   make  no    apology    for    inviting   the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  subject  of 


the  following  pages.    One  of  the  advantages 
of  a  period  of  Conservative  reaction  is  that 
it  gives  us  time  to  turn  round  and  take  a 
tranquil  survey  of  our  public  men.   The  play 
is  suspended,  the  curtain  is  down,  and  the 
half -apologetic  tinkling  and  fiddling,  which 
fills   up  the  interlude,  is   too  unint<?resting 
to  abstract  our  attention  wliile  we  canvass 
the  merits  of  the  actors.     In  that  *  crowd- 
ed hour  of  glorious  life,'  towards  which  Mr. 
Lowe  still  turns  a  fond  and  regretful  gaze, 
history  was  being  made,  and  an  impressive 
procession  of  great  events  absorbed  men's 
minds  and  gave  them  a  distaste  for*  merely 
personal  criticism.     But  we  have  relapsed, 
for  the  time  at  least,  to  a  lower  evel.     Ar- 
bustajuvant  kumilesque  myricoe.     We   are 
pleased  with  a  rattle  and  tickled  with  a  straw. 
A  fog  in  the  Irish  channel  supplies  us  in 
our   present   frame   with   material    for   six 
months'    political    controversy.      We     are 
forced  to  simulate  an  intelligent  interest  in 
the  unfathomable  chicaneries  of  Egyptian 
book-keeping.     The  most  animated  debates 
of  the  session  turn  on    the    meaning   and 
history  of  a  single  word.     The  children  of 
Israel    found   it   diflScult   to    make    bricks 
without  straw,  but  theii*s  was  a  light  task 
compared   with   that   of    the   hietorian    to 
whom  fortune  has  assigned  the  Suez  Canal 
as  a  theme,  and  Mr.  W^ard  Hunt  as  a  hero. 
The  Press  has  been  driven  to  the  most  •  des- 
perate expedients,  and  it  seemed  likely  at  one 
time  to  be  forced,  through  lack  of  matter, 
altogether  to  suspend  its  operations,  had  not 
an  opportune  harvest  of   crimes,   and   the 
simultaneous  absence  of  the  Queen  and  all 
her   sons,   made   up    (not   greatly    to    the 
advantage  of  the  public)  for  the  want  of 
political  news.     During  the  last  month  the 
intricacies  of  Eastern  politics  have  become 
seriously  and  urgently  interesting ;  but  so 
far  as  domestic  affairs  are  concerned,  the  his- 
tory of  the  session,  with  all  its  noisy  debates 
and  monotonous  divisions,   still   remains  a 
*  tale  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing.' 
We  will  not  weary  our  readers  by   going 
over  again  the   threadbare   recital  of  petty 
incidents  and  mean  catastrophes.     Whether 
we  take   the  Fugitive  Slave  or  the  Indian 
Minutes,  the  Royal  Title  or  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Bill,  what  more  can  be  said  than 
what  everybody  admits — that  the  obstinacy 
and  the  vacillation  of  the  government  vary 
inversely  with  the  importance  and  the  insig- 
nificance of  the  question  in  dispute.   But  its 
very    blunders,    though    frequent    enough 
and  irritating  enough,  are  on  a  small  and 
vulgar  scale.     They  excite  a  just  feeling  of 
indignation  at  the  moment,  but  they  are  no 
more   capable   of   doing   permanent    harm 
than  the  permissive  legislation  vsith  which 
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they  alternate  is  capable  of  doing  perma- 
nent good.  After  more  than  two  years  of 
official  life  the  most  interesting  thing  about 
Mr.  Disraeli*8  administration  is  still  Mr. 
Disraeli  himself,  ard  it  will  be  perhaps  best 
remembered  for  the  fresh  light  which  its 
history  throws  on  his  unique  career.  To  that 
career  we  propose  now  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers,  not  attempting  the  am- 
bitious functions  of  the  biographer,  but  aim- 
ing rather  at  the  attainment  of  a  just 
estimate  of  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
figures  in  the  political  drama  of  our  time. 

The  •year  1841,  like  the  year  1874,  wit- 
nessed the  triumph  of  a  Conservative  reac- 
tion.    In  April,  1835,  after  a  brief  interval 
of  Conservative  rule,  the  Whigs  had  returned 
to  power  under  Lord  Melbourne,  *and  the 
history  of  his  administration  proves   by  a 
melancholy  abundance  of   illustrations   the 
dangers  and  difficulties  which   must  beset 
any  attempt  to  govern  the  country  by  re- 
liance upon  an  Irish  faction.     It  is  true  that 
Lord  Melbuurno^s  ministry  carried  out  some 
great  improvements.     The  reform  of  muni- 
cipal corporations,  the  Act  for  the  commuta- 
tion of  tithes,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
national  system  of  education,  were  all  *  he- 
roic '  measures ;  and  the  foreign  policy  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  though  it  would  not  com- 
mand much  favour  now,  was  always  popular, 
and  contrasted  advantageously  by  its  vigour 
and  directness  with  the  habitual  imbecility 
of  the  government  in  domestic  affairs.     But 
O'Conneirs  support  had  always  to  be  pur- 
chased, and  the   great  agitator,  who  knew 
his  price,  exacted  it  in   the  form  of  mean 
concessions  and  degrading  senices.*     Nor 
was  Lord  Melbourne  fortunate  in  the  ad- 
ministrative capacity  of  his  colleagues.    The 
Colonial    Office   in    particular   was  so  mis- 
managed by  Lord  Glenelg,  that   only  the 
unconcealed  partiality  of  the  sovereign,  and 
her  determination  not  to    part   with    *the 
friends  of  her  youth,'f  saved  the  ministry 
in  1839,  w^hcn  in  the  natural  course  of  things 
Sir  Robert  Peel  should  have  taken  office. 
For  two  years  longer  the  AVhig  government 
dragged  on  its  inglorious  career.    It  became 
hardened  to  defeat,  and  familiar  with  those 
victories  which  are  more  humiliating  th<*n 
defeat   itself.     Beggared  of  principles  and 
incapable  of  framing  a  policy  ;  harassed  by 
the  incessant  assaults  of  Lord  Stanley  and 
the  venomous   invective    of    the    unforgiv- 


*  The  liistorv  of  Lord  Morpeth's  and  Lord 
Stanley's  Irish  'Registration  Bills,  1840-1,  which 
had  as  much  as  anything  to  do  with  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  government,  fully  bears  out 
this  statement. 

f  The  situation  is  very  happily  painted  by 
Mr.  Di&raeli  in  *  Coningsby,'  book  vii.  ch.  4. 


ing  Brougham ;  confronted  by  a  confident 
and  disciplined  opposition^;  subjected  daily 
to  the  cold  and  contemptuous  criticism  of  the 
greatest  of  parliamentary  statesmen  ;  for  ever 
blowing  hot  and  cold  with  O'Connell  and  his 
followers ;  terrified  by  Chartism  without  un- 
derstanding it ;  the  common  enemy  of  Pn>- 
tectionists  and  Free  Traders,  of  colonists  and 
abolitionists,  of  the  mercantile  interest  and 
the  agricultural  interest ;  it  clung  to  office 
long  after  office  had  ceased  to  carry  with  it 
either  dignity  or  profit,  and  only  surrendered 
when  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  demand 
the  honours  of  war.  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself 
moved  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the 
ministry,  which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
one.  Parliament  was  immediately  dissolv- 
ed, and  the  verdict  of  the  constituencies 
was  pronounced  in  the  same  sense,  but  in  far 
more  unmistakable  tones.  In  the  new  House 
of  Commons  which  met  in  August,  1841, 
there  was  an  estimated  Conservative  major- 
ity of  seventy-six  ,and  the  government  were 
defeated  on  the  Address  by  sixt}-four. 
Their  resignation  followed  without  delay, 
and  the  autumn  saw  Sir  Robert  Peel  installed 
in  office  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  cabinet, 
and  supported  by  a  compact  and  enthusias- 
tic party.* 

In  that  respectable  array  of  solid  merchants 
and  country  gentlemen  there  was  one  incon- 
gruous person,  who  probably  thought  himself 
slighted  in  not  being  included  in  the  new  gov- 
ernment, and  whom  the  great  minister  has 
often  been  blamed  for  passing  over  with 
neglect.  Peel  had  a  penetrating  eye,  but 
if  be  had  been  asked  in  1841  which  of  his 
followers  was  least  likely  in  thirty  vears' 
time  to  be  prime  minister  of  England,  he 
might  not  unreasonably  have  pointed  1o 
the  member  for  Shrewsbury.  Mr.  Disraeli's 
antecedents  would  have  gone  far  to  justify 
such  a  judgment  There  was  nothing  in' 
them  which  harmonised  with  the  traditions 
of  English  public  life.  Burke  was  not  an 
Englishman,  Canning  was  a  writer  of 
squibs,  Lyndhuret  clianged  his  principles 
and  forsook  his  party.  But  Mr.  Disraeli  in 
1841  united  all  these  disqualifications,  and 
possessed  each  of  them  in  an  exaggerated 


*  Lord  Melbourne's  government  went  to  the 
country,  like  Mr.  Gladstone's  hi  1874,  on  a  finan- 
cial programme.  The  budget  of  1841  was  a 
timid  and  faltering  overture  to  the  Free  Trade 
party.  It  proposed  to  diminish,  without  al)ol- 
ishing,  the  discrepancy  between  the  imptirt 
duties  on  foreign  and  colonial  timber  and  sugar. 
But  its  most  important  feature  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  fixed  duty  on  corn  (what  was  then 
called  '  finality ')  in  lieu  of  the  sliding  scale. 
This  proposal  was  condemned  by  both  Free 
Traders  and  Protectionists,  and  conciliated  no- 
body. 
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form.  He  gloried  in  belonging  to  a  race 
which  has  survived  the  days  of  persecution, 
but  which  has  not  divested  itself  of  the 
associations  which  attached  to  it  in  less  en- 
lightened times.  He  was  known  to  the  lit- 
erary world  as  the  author  not  only  of  *  Vivian 
Grey  '  and  *  Contarini  Fl«rming,*  but  also  of 
*  Alroy/  a  rhapsody  in  rhymed  prose,  and 
the  *  Revolutionary  Epic,'  a  poem  which 
the  preface  announces  as  the  Iliad  and 
uEneid  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  had 
entered  public  life  as  a  Radical  of  the  Radi- 
cals, and  his  appearance  in  that  character 
before  the  electors  of  Marylebone  and  High 
Wycombe  was  still  fresh  in  men's  memories. 
He  had  been  rash  enough  to  engage  in  a 
contest  of  recrimination  with  the  Liberator 
himself,  and  had  suffered  a  crushing  defeat 
at  the  hands  of  that  supreme  master  of  the 
art  of  invective.  When  after  several  ineffec- 
tual attempts  he  at  length,  in  1837,  secured 
a  seat  in  parliament,  his  first  achievement 
was  to  measure  swords  with  his  old  adver- 
sary, and  to  present  again  on  a  larger 
stage  the  spectacle  of  a  gratuitous  and  hu- 
miliating failure.*  In  the  three  following 
sessions  ho  had  improved  his  reputation  as 
a  speaker,  but  had  distinguished  himself  by 
eccentricities  which  might  well  (Jxcite  the 
suspicions  of  a  party  leader.  He  was  one  of 
the  few  Conservatives  who  supported  the 
motion  for  taking  into  consideration  the 
Chartist  petition  in  1839,  and  his  speech  on 
that  occasion  contains  the  germs  of  the  cu- 
rious medley  of  socialism  and  feudalism 
which  was  soon  to  unfold  into  the  political 
system  of  the  Young  England  school.  On 
the  whole  it  must  be  admitted  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  when  he  omitted  Mr.  Disraeli's 
name  from  his  list  of  under-secretaries  and 
lords  of  the  treasury,  had  little  reason  to 
suspect  that  he  was  passing  over  the  one 
man  in  the  House  of  Commons  whom  des- 
tiny had  marked  out  to  be  his  own  rival 
and  successor  in  the  leadership  of  the  Con- 
servative party. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  design  to  writ« 
a  history  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  adminis- 
tration. That  administration,  which  be- 
gan with  the  imposition  of  the  Income 
Tax  and  ended  with  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  was  devoted  throughout  to  fiscal  re- 
form.    In  1842  no  less   than    1,200   com- 

*  The  derision  with  which  Mr.  Disraeli's 
maiden  speech  was  received,  and  the  fine  boast 
with  which  he  sat  down,  are  now  -  matters  of 
history.  The  occasion  was  the  debate  on  Irish 
Election  Petitions,  Dec.  7,  iaS7.  Mr.  Disraeli 
rose  immediately  after  O'Connell,  whom  he 
described  as  playing  the  part  of  Daphne  to 
Lord  John  Russeirs  Tityrus.  Curiously  enough, 
he  was  followed  by  his  future  colleague.  Lord 
Stanley. 


modities,  including  in  their  number  all  the 
necessaries  of  life,  were  subject  to  custom 
or  excise  duties.  Of  these  duties  many 
were  not  worth  the  trouble  and  expense  of  col- 
lection, and  the  large  majority  hampered  or 
stunted  the  native  industries  which  they  were 
intended  to  protect.  In  1845,  800  of  them 
had  altogether  disappeared,  and  the  remain- 
der were  for  the  most  part  mitigated  and 
reduced.  For  a  time  the  process  of  rear- 
rangement and  reform  seems  to  liave  gone 
on  quietly  enough.  The  Whigs  could  not 
complain  of  cjianges  which  they  had  always 
in  theory  approved,  but  which  they  had 
when  in  oflSce  lacked  strength  and  ability 
to  carry  into  effect.  The  Radicals  saw 
with  complacency  the  insidious  introduction 
of  free  trade  into  the  very  citadel  of  the 
unconscious  Protectionists.  The  Tories, 
elated  with  their  recent  victory,  and  spurn- 
ing a  disheartened  foe,  were  prepared  to 
take  the  perfect  wisdom  of  their  favourite 
statesman  s  schemes  on  trust.  Even  in 
1845,  by  Mr.  Disraeli's  own  admission,  the 
great  mass  of  the  Conservatives  were  still 
faithful  to  Peel,  and  if  their  enthusiasm 
had  abated,  the  ties  of  party  discipline  were  - 
not  as  yet  relaxed.*  But  the  financial  mea- 
sures of  that  year,  and  the  proposed  grant 
to  Maynooth,  were  a  greater  sho^ck  than 
the  tottering  loyalty  of  the  ministerial  ma- 
jority could  bear.  The  government  was 
guilty  of  a  double  outrage  on  its  supporters. 
They  were  an  agricultural  party,  and  were 
told  that  they  must  be  again  content  with  a 
manufacturers'  budget.  They  were  a  Pro- 
testant party,  and  were  jisked  to  vote  pub- 
lic money  for  the  support  of  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic college.  They  were  further,  for  the 
most  part,  men  with  a  narrow  range  of  poli- 
tical vision,  steeped  in  class  prejudices,  hon- 
estly convinced  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  was  bound  up  with  the  landed  in- 
terest, and  that  progress  was  a  dangerous 
illusion,  in  so  far  as  it  involved  a  fall  in 
rents.  That  there  must  be  no  tampering 
with  the  Church,  and  that  native  industry 
must  be  secured  against  the  risks  of  foreign 
competition,  were  the  two  axioms  of  their 
faith.  This  was  the  creed  which  they  had 
upheld  through  long  years  of  opposition, 
which  had  animated  their  struggles  against 
a  wavering  and  divided  foe,  which  they  had 
proclaimed  on  the  hustings  and  carried  to 
victory  at  the  polling-booths.      And   now, 

,  . — —    ■■■■-■  ■.    -     ■-.»■—  —  ■    ■     -— —  ■  ^ 

*  *  True  it  is  that  in  the  four  vears  during 
which  he  [Peel]  had  conducted  aftairs  he  had 
frequently  strained  the  patience  of  his  support- 
ers ;  but  their  passive  murmurs  only  proved 
how  necessary  lie  was  to  their  interests.* — 
*  Lord  George  Bentinck  :  a  Political  Biography,* 
chap.  i. 
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when  their  triumph  was  secure,  and  they 
hoped  to  reap  the  well-earned  fruits  of  con- 
quest, they  discovered  too  late  that  their 
leaders  were   statesmen   in   a  wider   sense 
than  they  had  dreamed  of,  and  they  were 
invited    to    renounce   all    their   cherished 
Shibboleths  in  favour  of  an  imperial  policy. 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  not  slow  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
believe  even  in  the  absence  of  positive  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  that  so  clear  an  intel- 
lect ever  groped  and  floundered  among  the 
fallacies  of  Protection.     But.  the   fact   is, 
that  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  availing 
himself  of  the   ignorance    which   confused 
cheap  bread  with  low  wages,  Mr.  Disraeli 
was  claiming  in  *  Coningsby '  and   *  Sybil ' 
the  principle  of  free   trade  as  part  of  the 
sacred    and    inalienable    birthright   of   the 
Tory  party.     There   is   no  scheme    of   his 
favourite    statesman.     Lord     Bolingbroke, 
which  he  extols  more  highly  in  these  works 
than  the  commercial  treaty  between  England 
and  France,  which  but  for  the  opposition  of 
the  Whigs  would  have  followed  the  Peace 
of  Utrecht    lie  can  see  nothing  in  Pitt's  ca- 
reer which  better  entitles  him  to  be  called 
the  successor  of  Bolingbroke  than  his  more 
successful  efforts  in  the  same  caose.*     In 
the  House  df  Commons  itself  he  had  used 
similar   language   but   three   years   before. 
The  conduct  pursued  by  *the  Right  Hon. 
Baronet,'  said  he,  in  a  speech  on  the  revised 
tariff  of  1842,  '  is  in  exact,  permanent,  and 
perfect  consistency  with  the   principles  of 
free  trade  laid  down  by  Mr.  Pitt.'     It  is  in- 
deed inconceivable  at  this  distance  uf  time 
that    a  mind  like  Mr.  Disraeli's,  which,  in 
spite  of  his  persistent  affectation  of  a  tone 
and  temper  which  are  too   English  to  be 
even  intelligible  to  him,  is  anything  rather 
than    bucolic,   should    have    seriously    be- 
lieved   in    the     meagre    sophistries     with 
which   he  dazzled  the   imagination   of  the 
Mileses  and  the  Sibthorpes.     When  we  re- 
member the   later  phases  of  his  career,  we 
cannot  feel  that  there  is  anything  unchari- 
table in  the  supposition  that  his  course  at 
this  period  was  dictated  by  other  considera- 
tions than  a   new-born  zeal   for   a   system 
which  he  had  repeatedly  condemned.  He  had 
not  forgotten   the   slight  which  had   been 
put  on  him  in  1841,  and  the  cold  and  tran- 
quil contempt  with  which  the  premier  re- 

*  Mr.  Pitt  concluded  a  Treaty  of  Commerce 
with  Franco  in  1787.  Two  years  previously  lie 
had  attempted  to  introduce  free  trade  between 
England  and  Ireland,  but  was  defeated  by  the 
selfish  oligarchy  which  called  itself  the  Irish 
Parliament.  The  (Act  of  Union,  by  which  he 
was  at  last  enabled  to  carry  out  his  design,  de- 
stroyed at  the  same  time  this  corrupt  and  fac- 
tious body. 


ceived  his  subsequent  overtures  •   filled  him 
with  a  passionate  vindictiveness — *  immortal 
hate    and    study    of   revenge ' — without  a 
parallel  in  the  annals  of  English  public   life. 
The  charge  has  often  been  made  ;  it  never 
has  been  and  never  can  be  refuted,  wliile 
the  records  of  the  sessions  of  1845-6  are 
preserved.      The    deluded    and     betrayed 
country  gentlemen — the  sheep  left  without 
a  shepherd,  over  whom  Mr.  Disraeli  shed 
such   floods   of    liistriouic   tears — ^^-entilatc 
their    wrongs,   and    expostulate    with   the 
wrong-doers,  through  interminable    columns 
of  dreary  rhetoric.     Their  speeches  are  dull 
enough  to  read,  but  their  very  dulness — the 
bucolic  erudition  of  Mr.  Miles,  the  porten- 
tous arithmetic  of   Lord  George  Beutinck 
— redeems  them  from  the  suspicion  of  in- 
sincerity.     When  we   come  across  one  of 
Mr.  Disraeli's  periodical  diatribes,  embedded 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  honest  prosing,  we 
are  not  more  struck  by  its  artistic   superior- 
ity than  by  the  different  key  in  which  it  is 
pitched.     The  orator,  beyond  an  occasional 
flourish  of  figures,  after  the   fashion  with 
which  we  are  now  so  familiar,  says  little  or 
nothing  of  the  merits  of  Protection  in  it- 
self,   flp  has  one  theme,  and  one  only — the 
perfidy  of  the  *  political  pedler,'  who  bought 
his  party  in  the  cheapest  market,  to  sell  it  in 
the    dearest      To    develop   and    illustrate 
this  central  idea  he  cnliets  in  his  services 
all  the  artifices  of  rhetoric.     He  avails  him- 
self of  every  epithet  in  the  vocabulary  of 
parliamentary  vituperation.       lie     exhausts 
all  the  ludicrous    and   humiliating    images 
which  the  most  ingenious  imagination  and 
the  least  squeamish  taste  could   suggest  or 
approve.     No  compari.«on  is  too  degrading, 
no  insinuation  too  far-fetched,  no  invective 
too  fierce   or  too  outspoken.      Slumbering 
scandals  are  awakened,  bitter  memories  aie 
revived  with  a  rude  and   unfeeling  touch, 
and  the  malicious  gossip  of  twenty  years  ago 
is  raked  up  to  add  point  and  sting  to  a  sneer. 
As   an    exhibition    of   deliberate    virulence 
and   calculated  malignity,  reiterated   night 
after  night,  month  after  month,  with  every 
variety  and  refinement  of  torture,  and  unre- 
deemed from  first  to  last  by  a  single  flash  of 
generous  feeling,  a  single   relenting  admis- 
sion,   a   single   token    of    compunction   or 
tribute  of  respect,  these  speeches  are,  and 
for  the  credit  of  English  politics  are  likely 

♦  Sir  R.  Peel,  in  the  debate  of  March  17th, 
1845,  aft€r  quoting  from  one  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
speeches,  delivered  in  1842,  the  approving  lan- 
guage cited  by  us,  added :  "  I  do  not  know 
whether  these  sentiments  are  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  mention  them  in  the  House,  but 
this  I  know — that  I  then  held  in  the  same  esti- 
mation the  panegyric  with  which  I  now  regard 
the  attack.* 
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to  remain,  unrivalled  and  unique.  It  is  in- 
deed diflScult  to  conceive  how  the  peculiar 
and  not  very  honourable  art  of  which  they 
are  specimens  can  be  carried  to  a  greater 
degree  of  perfection.  Mr.  Disraeli  had 
studied  Sir  Robert  Peel  with  the  penetrat- 
ing insight  of  ^n  enemy  who  has  been 
*  mine  own  familiar  friend.'  He  had  enjoy- 
ed peculiar  advantages  for  the  task  which 
he  took  in  hand.  He  Iiad  seen  that  pide 
of  the  great  minister's  nature  wliich  Peel 
only  displayed  to  his  faithful  and  devoted 
followers.  He  knew  the  keen  sensitive- 
ness, the  almost  morbid  pride,  ihe  nervous 
Fusceptibility  to  praise  and  blame,  the  de- 
pendence upon  the  world's  estimate,  which 
underlay  that  haughty,  reserved  exterior. 
He  knew  every  sore  place,  every  irritable 
nene,  every  joint  in  the  harness  of  his  adver- 
sary. A  generous  mind  would  have  scrupled, 
even  in  the  storm  and  tumult  of  political  war- 
fare, to  use  such  knowledge.  Mr.  Disraeli  did 
not.  He  did  his  utmost  to  degrade  a  great 
controversy  into  a  squabble  of  innuendoes 
and  personalities.  He  tried  over  and  over 
again,  but  always  in  vain,  to  provoke  Peel  to 
n:eet  him  on  his  own  ground  with  his  own 
weapons.  But  lie  had  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  lie  added  to  the  bitterness  of 
a  great  sacrifice,  and  poured  vitriol  upon  the 
wounded  and  smarting  self-esteem  of  a  na- 
ture too  proud  for  the  vulgar  temper,  which 
prefers  the  repute  of  consistency  to  the  con- 
fession of  mistake. 

This  is  not  a  pleasant  nor  an  edifying 
picture,  but  wo  dwell  on  it  for  two  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  these  speeches  are  not  to 
be  set  down  to  the  impulsive  vehemence  of 
youth.  If  this  were  so,  they  might  after  a 
lapse  of  thirty  years  be  forgotten,  or  at  least 
condoned.  But  at  the  time  when  they 
were  made  Mr.  Disraeli  had  reached  his 
fortieth  year,  the  vagaries  of  his  earlier  career 
were  passing  into  oblivion,  and  he  had 
taken  his  place  in  the  political  arena  with 
matured  powers  and  a  settled  purpose.  Since 
then  a  new  generation  has  grown  up  around 
him,  and  he  has  realised  all  his  ambitious 
hopes  and  dreams ;  but  he  has  let  fall  no 
word  of  repentance  or  regret  for  the  con- 
duct which  first  made  him  a  *  potent  voice 
of  parliament.'  Secondly,  it  was  to  these 
speeches  that  he  owed  in  the  first  instance 
what  he  has  never  since  been  able  entirely  to 
lose — the  confidence  of  the  country  gentle- 
men of  England.  The  Protectionists  in 
1845  were  numerically  a  large  party,  and 
from  their  wealth  and  respectability  a  for- 
midable foe.  They  had  the  strong  convic- 
tions, the  uncompromising  enthusiasm,  the 
concentrated  esprit  de  corjiSy  which  always 
characterise  a  menaced  interest.     But  they 


were  for  all  practical  purposes  inarticulate. 
Their  leaders  had  deserted  en  masse  to  the 
enemy,  and  they  were  very  much  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  chorus  without  a  fugleman.  Per- 
haps their  ablest,  certainly  their  most  re- 
spected representative,  was  Lord  George 
Bentinck,  whose  speeches  present  to  the  dis- 
tracted reader  a  pathless  chaos  of  figures  and 
fallacies,  illuminated  here  and  there  by  a 
pale  gleam  of  *  Batavian  rhetoric'  To  men 
so  situated  the  accession  of  a  spokesman  like 
Mr,  Disrbeli  was  nothing  less  than  a  godsend. 
He  gave  a  literary  and  artistic  grace  to  their 
rude  expostulations  and  their  lumbering 
logic.  Their  favourite  prejudices  took  iu 
his  hands  the  form  of  brilliant  paradoxes, 
and  their  angry  sense  of  betrayal  found  ex- 
pression in  invectives  which  did  not  lack  the 
point  and  polish  of  Junius.  Mr.  Disraeli 
could  not,  as  he  has  since  often  and  con- 
clusively proved,  completely  understand  the 
character  of  his  clients.  But  that  was  not  a 
time  for  them  to  scrutinise  too  closely  the 
intellectual  peculiarities  of  so  invaluable  an 
ally.  Upon  one  point — hatred  of  Peel — he 
was  heartily  in  sympathy  with  them  ;  and 
he  had  sufficient  dramatic  power  to  make  it 
appear  that  he  shared  their  convictions  as 
well  as  their  passions,  and  that  his  resent- 
ment, the  sincerity  of  which  was  beyond 
dispute,  was  prompted  like  theirs  by  a  pure 
zeal  for  the  outraged  piinciples  of  Protection. 
That  he  succeeded  in  his  aim  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence  to  show.  On  the  death  of 
Lord  George  Bentinck  in  1848,  Mr.  Disraeli, 
after  a  short  inten'egnum,*  became  the  leader 
of  the  country  party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— a  position  which  he  has  since  often 
risked  but  never  forfeited. 

Before  we  pass  from  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject we  must  give  our  readei-s  a  few  speci- 
mens of  Mr.  Disraeli's  Protectionist  rhetoric. 
His  speeches  at  this  .period  of  his  career 
have  never,  so  far  as  ife  know,  been  repub- 
lished in  a  separate  form,  and  are  only  ac- 
cessible to  the  student  of  Hansard.  One 
or  two  extracts,  chosen  almost  at  random 
from  the  most  striking  of  these  performances, 
will  convey  a  fair  impression  of  their  tone 
and  manner,  and  may  perhaps  be  found  to 
justify  the  criticisms  which  we  have  made. 
The  following  picture  presents  happily 
enough  the  view  taken  throughout  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  political  moi-ality  : — 

*  The  right  honourable  gentleman  caught 
the  Whigs  bathing  and  walked  away  with 
their  clothes.     He  has  left  them  in  the  full 

♦  Even  at  this  time  the  Protectionists  must 
have  had    their    suspicions    of    Mr.    Disraeli. 
Otherwise,  how  are  we  to  explain  his  finding  a 
formidable  rival  for  the  leadership  in  the  Mar- 
quis of  Gmnby  (now  Duke  of  Rutland)  ? 
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enjoyment  of  their  liberal  position,  and  he'  is 
himself  a  strict  conservative  of  their  gar- 
ments.'* 

Sir  Robert  Peel  had,  a  few  nights  pre- 
viously, in  referring  to  the  mutiny  in  his 
own  party,  quoted  Canning's  well-known 
lines,  which  end  with  the  words,  *  Save,  save, 
O  save  mo  from  the  candid  friend  ! '  Mr. 
Disraeli  in  reply  taunts  Sir  Robert  with  his 
desertion  of  his  old  colleague  in  1827, 
speaks  of  Canning's  *  fierce  struggle  with  su- 
preme prejudice  and  sublime  mediocrity — 
with  inveterate  foes  and  with  candid  friends  ' 
— and  adds :  *  The  theme,  the  poet,  the 
speaker — what  a  felicitous  combination  ! 
For  my  part,  I  can  but  congratulate  the 
right  honourable  gentleman,  not  only  on  his 
ready  memory  but  on  his  courageous  con- 
science.' f  Take  this  again  as  a  further  il- 
lustration of  the  minister's  inconstancy  : — 

*  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  difference  in  the  right 
honourable  gentleman's  demeanour  as  leader 
of  the  (mposition  and  as  minister  of  the 
crown.  But  that  is  the  old  story ;  you  must 
not  contrast  too  strongly  the  hours  of  court- 
ship with  the  years  of  possession.  ...  It 
was  a  great  thing  to  hear  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  say,  **I  would  rather  be  the  leader 
of  the  gentlemen  of  England  than  possess  the 
confidence  of  sovereigns."  We  don't  hear 
much  of  the  gentlemen  of  England  now.  But 
what  of  that  ?  They  have  the  pleasures  of 
memory,  the  charms  of  reminiscence.  .  .  . 
Protection  appears  to  be  in  much  the  same 
condition  that  Protestantism  was  in  1828. 
.  .  .  For  me  there  remains  this,  at  least — 
the  opportunity  of  expressing  thus  publicly 
my  belief  that  a  Conservative  government  is 
an  organized  hypocrisy. 'J 

Among  the  speeches  delivered  in  the 
session  of  1845,  that  of  ,the  11  ih  of  April, 
on  the  Maynootli  grant,§  is  perhaps  the  best 

*  February  28, 1845. 

f  When  Canning  succeeded  Lord  Liverpool 
as  prime  minister  in  1827,  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  other  prominent  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  cabinet  refused  to  serve  under  him. 
The  pretext  for  their  secession  was  Canning's 
well-known  readiness  to  recognise  the  Catholic 
claims — a  policy  of  which  Lord  Castlcreagh 
had  approved,  and  which  was  carried  into  effect 
only  two  years  later  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel  themselves.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  writing  in  August,  1827,  says  :  *  The  pre- 
dominant motive  in  the  bosom  of  every  one  of 
them  was  personal  hostility  to  Canning.'  A 
remonstrance  to  the  king  against  his  appoint-* 
ment  was  signed  and  presented  by  eight  dukes! 
Canning  himself  carefully  distinguished  be- 
tween tlie  conduct  of  Wellington  and  Peel,  and 
always  recognised  that  the  latter  had  acted  on 
public  grounds.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Mr.  D:s- 
raeli  had  gone  out  of  his  way  to  defend  Sir 
Robert's  part  in  this  affair  in  *  Cf/uingsby,'  pub- 
lished in  1844. 

1  March  17,1845. 

^  Sir  R.  Peel  proposed  a  grant  of  £30,000  to 


worth  studying,  not  only  for  the  extraor- 
dinary bitterness  with  which  Peel  is  attack, 
ed  in  it,  but  also  because  it  contains  a  delib- 
erate statement  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  views,  ?t 
this  stage  of  his  career,  on  the  connection 
between  Churoh  and  State.  In  this  latter 
aspect  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  it 
later  on.  Meanwhile  wo  may  notice  that 
here  wo  find  the  famous  picture  of  Sir  R. 
Peel  as  the  minister  who  always  has  three 
courses  open  to  him — the  course  which  he 
has  abandoned,  the  course  which  he  is  p>ing 
to  take,  and  the  course  which  he  ought  to 
take.  He  is  one  of  those  statesmen  who 
*  always  trace  the  steam-engine  back  to  the 
tea-kettle  ;'  his  precedents  are  all  *  tea-kettle 
precedents.' 

'  We  have, '  the  speaker  continues,  *  a  great 
parliamentary  middleman.  It  is  well  known 
what  a  middleman  is :  he  is  a  man  who  bam- 
boozles one  party  and  plunders  the  other,  till, 
having  obtained  a  position  to  which  he  is  not 
entitled,  he  cries  out,  **Let  us  have  no  party 
questions,  but  fixity  of  tenure."  ' 

The  autumn  of   1845  witnessed  the  be- 
ginning of  that  dearth  in  the  potato  crop  in 
Ireland  which  was  destined,  in  the  course  of 
two   years,   to   produce    such    wide-spread 
misery.    Sir  R.  Peel  became  convinced  that 
the  impending  disaster,  which  he    foresaw 
far  more  clearly  than  most  of  his   contem- 
poraries,   would   be   immensely  aggravated 
if  foreign  supplies  of  food  were  not  allowed 
to  pour  freely  into  Ireland,  to  make  up  the 
deficiency.     Free  trade  in  food,  the  logical 
completion  of  his  financial  reforms,  sudden- 
ly became  a  public   necessity.     Sir  Robert 
did  not,  however,  forget  that  he  had  come 
into  olfice  as  the  head    of  a  Protectionist 
party,  and  accordingly,    with    the    concur- 
rence of  his  colleagues,  he  placed  his  resig- 
nation in  the  Queen's  hands  at  tjie  begin- 
ning of  November.    Lord  John  Russell,  who 
had  also,  after  years  of  vacillation,  finallv  de- 
clared  in  favour  of  free  trade,  was  called  upon 
to  form   a   govenmient,  but  the  squabbles 
and  dissonsious  of  his  followers  would  not 
allow  him  to  accomplish  the  task.*     Sir  R. 

the  Roman  Catholic  College  of  Maynootli,  and 
the  contribution  of  an  annual  state  subsidy  of 
£20.000.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  resigned  his  oSice 
of  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  fearing  that 
*  if  he  should  advocate  a  measure  which  he 
previously  condemned  in  a  work  prepared  with 
much  care  and  reflection  '  (his  book  on  *  Church 
and  State'),  '  it  might  be  supposed  that  his 
change  of  opinion  was  dictated  by  interested 
motives.' 

*  Lord  Palinerston  was  indispensable  to  any 
Liberal  administration,  and  Lord  Howick  (now 
Earl  Grey)  declined  to  sit  in  the  same  cabinet 
with  liini. — See  Trevelyan's  Life  of  Macaulay. 
vol.  ii.  p.  108, and  Lord  John  Russell's  Letter  to 
the  Queen,  Peel  Memoirs,  vo).  ii.  p.  843. 
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Peel  was  therefore  recalled,  and  met  Parlia- 
ment an  avowed  Free  Trader,  with  a  bill  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws. 

Mr.  Disraeli  lost  no  time  in  giving  utter- 
ance to  the  baffled  rage  of  the  Protectionists, 
who  now  fouwd  themselves  in  a  hopeless  min- 
ority, condemned  to  a  futile  struggle  on  be- 
half of  a  doomed  cause ;  while  the  leader  of 
their  choice,  who  had  commanded  their  unfal- 
tering allegiance,  and  whom  they  had  raised 
to  power,  deserted  them  in  the  hour  of  their 
need,  and  himself  took  the  command  of  their 
victorious  enemy.  There  was  certainly 
something  pathetic  in  the  situation,  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  made  the  most  of  it.  His  speech 
on  the  address  in  1846  is  the  finest  and 
most  polished  of  his  rhetorical  efforts.  We 
have  only  space  for  a  brief  extract : — 

*  Who  does  not  remember  the  sacred  cause 
of  Protection  ?  the  cause  for  which  sove- 
reigns-were  thwarted,  parliaments  dissolved, 
and  a  nation  taken  in.  .  .  .  My  concep- 
tion of  a  great  statesman  is  of  one  who  repre- 
sents a  great  idea.  ...  I  care  not  what 
may  be  the  position  of  a  man  wiio  never 
originates  an  idea.,  .  .  .  Such  a  person 
m^y  be  a  powerful  minister,  but  he  is  no  more 
a  great  statesman  than  the  man  who  gets  up 
behind  a  carriage  is  a  great  whip.  Both  are 
disciples  of  progress.  Both,  perhaps,  may  get 
a  good  place.  .  .  .  Throw  your  eyes  over 
the  Treasury  Bench.  See  stamped  on  each 
ingenuous  front  '*the  last  infirmity  of  noble 
minds."  They  are  all  of  them,  as  Spenser 
says,  **imps  of  fame.''  They  are  just  the 
men  in  the  House  you  would  fix  upon  as 
thinking  only  of  posterity.  The  only  thing 
is,  when  one  looks  at  them,  one  is  hardly 
certain  whether  the  future  of  which  they  are 
thinking  is  indeed  posterity,  or  only  the  com- 
ing quarter-day.  I  should  like  to  know  what 
posterity  may  think  of  a  cabinet  which  resigns 
oflice  because  it  cannot  support  a  policy,  and 
accepts  office  for  the  same  reason.'  * 

We  must  add  one  further  specimen  from 
a  speech  made  later  on  in  the  same  session, 
in  which  Mr.  Disraeli  sunmiarises  his  view 
of  Sir  R.  l^eePs  career  : — 

*  When  I  examine  the  career  of  this  minis- 
ter, w^hich  has  now  filled  a  ^reat  space  in  the 
parliamentary  history  of  this  country,  I  find 
that  for  between  thirty  and  forty  years,  from 
the  days  of  Mr.  Horner  to  the  days  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Stockport  (Mr.  Cobden),  that  right 
hon.  gentleman  has  traded  on  the  ideas  and 
intelligence  of  others.     His  life  has  been  one 


♦  Jan.  23, 1846.  This  finished  invective  may 
bo  contrasted  with  Colonel  Sibthorpe's  honest 
indignation,  blurted  out  at  the  close  of  the  de- 
bate. '  He  had  once  thought  that  the  right  hon- 
ourable gentleman  was  the  only  man  to  save 
the  country ;  he  now  distinctly  asserted  that,  if 
there  was  one  man  more  likeiy  than  another  to 
destroy  the  country,  it  was  the  right  honourable 
gentleman.' 


great  appropriation  clause.  He  is  a  burglar 
of  others'  intellect.  Search  the  Index  of 
Beatson  from  the  days  of  the  Conqueror  to 
the  termination  of  the  last  reign,  there  is  no 
statesman  who  has  committed  petty  larceny 
on  so  great  a  scule.  .  .  .  Sir,  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  tells  us  that  he  does  not  feel 
humiliated.  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to 
know  what  are  the  feelings  of  another.  Feel- 
ing depends  upon  temperament;  it  depends 
upon  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  individual;  it 
depends  upon  the  organization  of  the  animal 
that  feels.  But  this  I  will  tell  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  that  though  he  may  not  feel  hum- 
iliated, his  country  ought  to  feel  humiliated.** 

The  means  by  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
driven  from  office  are  well  known,  and 
need  no  detailed  description.  On  the  25th 
of  June,  1846 — the  very  night  on  which 
the  Corn  Importation  Bill  was  read  a  third 
time  and  passed  in  the  House  of  Lords — 
his  Iribh  Coercion  Bill  was  defeated  in  the 
Commons  bv  a  factious  alliance  between  the 
Whigs,  who  had  themselves  to  propose  a 
similar  measure  the  next  session,  and  the 
Protectionists,  who  were  ready  to  stoop  to 
any  course  by  which  they  could  indulge 
their  thirst  for  vengeance.f  The  bill  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  seventy-three.  The 
description  in  Mr.  Disraeli^s  life  of  Lord 
George  Bentinck  of  the  scene  at  the  divi- 
sion, is  at  once  so  unconsciously  ludicrous 
and  so  characteristic  of  the  writer,  that  we 
cannot  forbear  from  quoting  it  with  a  few 
unimportant  abridgments.    * 

*  It  was  not  merely  their  numbers  that  at- 
tracted the  anxious  observation  of  the  Trea- 
sury Bench  as  the  Protectionists  passed  in 
defile  before  the  minister  to  the  hostile  lobby. 
It  was  impossible  that  he  could  have  marked 
them  without  emotion:  the  flower  of  that 
great  party  which  had  been  so  proud  to  follow 
one  who  had  been  so  proud  to  lead  them. 
.  .  .  He  must  have  felt  something  of  this 
while  the  Mannerses,  the  Somersets,  the 
Bentiucks,  the  Lowthers,'  and  the  Lennoxes 
passed  before  him.  And  those  country  gen- 
tlemen,'those  gentlemen  of  England,*  .  .  . 
if  his  heart  were  hardened  to  Sir  C.  Bunnell, 
Sir  W.  JoUiflfe,  Sir  C.  Knightly,  Sir  J.  Trol- 
lope,  Sir  E.  Kerrison,  Sir  J.^Tyrrell,  he  surely 
must  have  had  a  pang  when  his  eye  rested  on 
Sir  John  Yarde  Buller,  his  choice  and  pattern 
country  gentleman.  .  .  .  They  trooped 
on,  all  the  men  of  metal  and  largo-acred 
squires,  whose  spirit  he  had  so  often  quick- 
ened. .  .  .  Mr.  Bankes,  .  .  .  and 
Mr.  Christopher,  .  .  .  and  the  3Iileses, 
and  the  Henleys  were  there;  and  the  Dun- 
combes,  the  Liddells,  and  the  Yorkes;  and 
Devon  had  sent  there  the  stout  heart  of  Mr. 


♦  May  15,  1846. 

f  Mr.  Disraeli  frankly  admits  this :  '  Life  of 
Lord  George  Bentinck,*  chap.  xiv.  *  The  field 
was  lost,  but  at  any  rate  there  should  be  retri- 
bution for  those  who  betrayed  it.' 
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Buck,  and  Wiltshire,  the  pleasant  presence  of 
Walter  Long.  Mr.  Newdegate  was  there, 
.  .  .  and  Mr.  Aldei-man  Thompson  was 
there.  .  .  .  But  the  list  is  too  long,  or 
good  names  remain  behind.'* 

Our  readers  will  probably  agree  that  the 
list  is  too  long,  but  they  will  not  be  sorry 
to  jjiake  or  renew  their  acquaintance  with  a 
passage  which  presents  such  an  exquisite 
combination  of  The  pomposity  of  a  court 
usher  with  the  pathos  of.  a  transpontine 
dramatist.  Sir  Robert  Peel  may  have  been 
able,  though  apparently  Mr.  Disraeli  is  not, 
to  conceive  of  greater  calamities  even  than 
the  defection  of  half  the  fox-hunters  and 
game-preservers  whose  names  are  written  in 
Burke's  *  Landed  Gentry.'  Posterity  will 
certainly  feel  more  inclined  to  sympathize 
with  the  estimate  which  he  took  of  his  own 
position,  in  the  concluding  words  of  the 
speech  in  which  he  announced,  on  the  29th 
of  June,  the  resignation  of  his  ministry  : — 

*  I  shall  leave  a  name  execrated  by  every 
monopolist  who  clamours  for  protection  be- 
cause it  conduces*  to  his  own  individual 
benefit ;  but  it  may  be  that  I  shall  leave  a 
name  sometimes  remembered  with  expressions 
of  good-will  in  the  abodes  of  those  whose  lot 
it  is  to  labour  and  to  earn  their  daily  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brow,  when  they  shall  re- 
cruit their  exhausted  strength  with  abundant 
and  untaxed  food,  the  sweeter  because  it  is 
no  longer  leavened  by  a  sense  of  injustice.'  f 

The  main  inciidcnt.s  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  career, 
since  he  succeeded  in  1848  to  the  leadership 
of  the  Protectionist  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  are  so  well  known,  and  occupy  so 
conspicuous  a  place  in  tlie  political  history 
of  the  last  twenty-five  years,  tliat  we  need 
not  attempt  to  give  any  detailed  account 
of  them.  During  this  penod  he  has  been 
four  times  in  ofiice.  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer three  times  (in  lSo'2,  1858,  and 
180G),  and  twice  Prime  Minister  (in  1868 
and  1874).  He  has  appeared  on  the  po- 
litical stage  in  a  great  variety  of  characters 
— as  a  leader  of  opposition,  as  a  minister 
without  a  majority,  as  a  minister  with  a  ma-' 
jority,  as  the  apostle  of  *  Conservative  Prog- 
ress,' as  the  cham[>ion  of  *  Conservative 
Reaction.'  To  follow  his  performance  in 
each  of  these  incongruous  parts  would  be  a 
tedious  task.  We  must  content  ourselves  with 
a  very  cursory  view  of  one  or  two  of  his 

*  •  liord  George  Bentinck  :  a  Political  Biogra- 
phy/eh. xvi. 

t  Compare  Sir  R.  Peel's  letter  to  I^ord  Aber- 
deen, dated  Aug.  19,  1849,  and  given  in  the 
Peel  Monioirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  5322: '  It  was  impos.sible 
to  reconcile  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  by  me 
with  the  keeping  together  of  the  Conservative 
party,  and  I  had  no  hesitation  in  sacrificing  the 
subordinate  object,  and  with  it  my  own  political 
interests.' 


most  interesting  appearances,  and  then  pass 
to  a  general  estirhato  of  liis  powers. 

Ecclesiastical  and  religious  questions  have 
always  been  a  favourite  subject  for  specula- 
tion with  Mr.  Disraeli.  In  so  far  as  he  has 
concerned  himself  with  dogmatic  theology, 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  him  here. 
Those  who  feel  interested  in  tracking  out  for 
themselves  the  Premier's  mysterious  creed 
mav  be  able,  by  the  light  of  a  powerful  im- 
agination, to  discover  the  clue  in  the  enig- 
matic pages  of  *  Sybil'  and  *  Tancred.*  But  we 
wish  to  direct  attention  to  the  opinions  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  at  different  times  expressed 
on  the  political  position  of  the  Church. 
The  *  Young  England '  party,  of  wliich  he 
was  the  acknowledged  leader,  represented  a 
very  pronounced  type  of  the  most  advanced 
Anglicanism.  Lord  John  Manners,  one  of 
the  few  sunivors  of  that  select  band,  even 
went  so  far  as  to  give  utterance  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  amidst  the  approving 
murmurs  of  his  youthful  associates,  to  a 
wish  for  the  revival  of  monastic  institu- 
tions— that  being  to  his  lordship's  mind  the 
most  statesmanlike  solution  of  the  Poor 
Law  difficulty.  *  Sybil'  is  full  of  the  same 
sort  of  stuff :  the  Chartist  leader,  who  is  the 
real  hero  of  the  book,  is  not  only  of  the  purest 
Norman  blood,  but  an  ardent  and  loyal  son  of 

*  Holv  Church.'  But  the  national  Church 
for  which  *  Young  England'  yearned  was  in 
effect  the  Church  of  pre-reformation  times, 
and  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  Eras- 
tian  establishment  of  the  Georgian  era.  The 
vulgar  theory  of  a  contract  between  Church 
and  State,  the  terms  of  which  are  being  per- 
petually readjusted  by  what  Adam  Smith 
calls  *  the  higgling  of  the  market,'  was  un- 
speakably offensive  to  tlieir  aesthetic  and  an- 
tiquarian taste.     The  *  new  generation  '   in 

*  Coningsby  '  express  their  views  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  following  decided  language: — 

*  What  can  be  more  anomalous  than  the  pres- 
ent connection  between  State  and  Church  ? 
.  .  .  The  original  alliance  was,  in  my 
view,  an  equal  calamity  for  the  nation  and 
the  Church ;  but  at  least  it  was  an  intelligible 
compact.  Parliament,  then  consisting  only 
of  members  of  the  Established  Church,  was, 
on  ecclesiastical  matters,  a  lay  s^nod.  .  .  . 
But  vou  have  effaced  this  exclusive  char- 
actcr  of  Parliament.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
reason,  as  far  as  the  constitution  avails, 
why  every  member  o(  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  not  be  a  Dissenter.  But  the 
whole  power  of  the  country  is  concentrated 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  ...  A  secta- 
rian assembly  appoints  the  bishops  of  the 
Established  Church.  They  may  appoint 
twenty  Hoadleys.  James  II.  was  expelled 
the  throne  because  he  appointed  a  Roman 
Catiiolic  to  an  Anglican  see.  A  Parliament 
might  do  this  to-morrow  with  impanity.  And 
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this  is  the  constitution  in  Church  and  State  ihe  Church  of  England  is  a  miracle  of  logic 
which  Conservative  dmers  toast  I   .    .    .    The  and  justice.     Having  once  posed  as  a  Pro- 
priests  of  God  are  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  ^^stant  champion  and  found  it  a  profitable 
Oh,  icmorant  I  that  with  such  a  mission  they  ^ai    ,  ^  i  „^  !•«««  ^«^„„:^«„ii„  „«^«„«^.i   „«^ 
should  ever  have  cringed  in  the  antechamber  '^"'*'  '^f,  »>'«.«"<=«  occasiona  !y  appeared,  and 
of  ministers,  or  bowed  before  parliamentary  generally  with  success,  in  the  same  charac- 
committees!'  t)ir.    In  the  session  of  1874,  the  credit  of  his 
™,    , ,,             .,       ....                ..        ,  new  government  was  greatly   damaffed   by 

That  these  are  the  writer  s  own  sentiments,  ^j^^  i^ominions  failure  of  ite  scheme  to  «p- 
and  not  merely  put  dramatically  into  the  ^^  ^^^  ^.^^^  ^j  ^^^  Endowed  Schools  Corn- 
mouths  of  h.s  characters,  is  shown  by  his  mis8ion-the  only  reallvvigorous  step  which 
speech  111  the  House  of  Commons  ,n  oppo-  ^  has  made  in  the  promised  path  of  reac- 
sition  to  he  Maynooth  Gnint.  After  deny-  ^j^„  ^^^  ^,^^j^^,  ^  tg^'of  th^  minis- 
mg  that  the  State  ever  endowed  the  Ang  .-  ^  ^^^^  j^^^^^  a  priceless  debt  of  gra- 
can  Church,  he  goes  on  to  point  out  the  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  refractory,  as 
change  winch  the  abolition  of  the  Test  Act  ^,,^^  witnessed  the  feeble  pro.sccution  and 
and  of  other  religious  disqualifications  had  th^"  disastrous  issue  of  its  first  attempt  to 
mtroauce  .  redeem  its  pledges.  Mr.  Disraeli,  however, 
*  You  had  really  then  in  England  what  you  had  not  yet  lost  the  adroitness  which  has 
pretend  you  now  have— a  Constitution  in  ^ade  his  fame  as  a  party  leader.  lie  took 
Church  and  State  You  had  that  Constitution,  advantage  of  the  appearance  of  the  Public 
and  members  of  Parhament  being  then  neces-  ^i-  i,*  ij-n  •  ai  A  ♦  xu^  e  «  ^„j 
o-^i„  ;«  o^,,,«,t,«;^«  ,«;♦!.  fi.«  riK«^«u  «,«*«  W  orship  Bill  in  the  Commons  at  the  fai'  end 
sanly  in  communion  with  the  Ciiurch,  were,  r  ^^      ^      •         ^           i       xi                        i  • 

by  virtue  of  this  junction  of  Church  and  State,  ^^  ^he  session,  to  make  the  measure  his 
in  fact  members  of  a  lay  synod.  What  do  we  own,  and  to  push  it  forward  with  ardour 
now  see?  You  have  no  longer  in  this  country  and  detenu  ination.  The  government  had 
your  boasted  union  of  Church  and  State.  You  I  officially  disclaimed  all  responsibility  for  it 
may  proclaim  it  still— you  may  make  speeches    in  the  Lords,  and  it  had  even  been  opposed 

to  prove  that  the  union  is  as  strong  as  ever— '  with  some  bitterness  by  Lord  Salisbury, 
you  may  toast  It  at  your  public  dinners;  but  i  ^3^^  ^j^^  p       j^^  ^^  a  chance  of  reviving 

I    roll   vrkii   Tlinr   tmo  /»r\r»aTiTiiTir»n   in    I  Tlinron    anri     >  ^  i   •         t  /•    i 

the  faded  enthusiasm  of  his  Protestant  f ol- 
io wei's.  lie  threw  over  his  colleagues  with 
the  utmost  nonchalance,  announced  his  re- 
solution to  *  put  down  Ritualism,'  and  de- 
scribed the  extreme  Iligh  Churchmen  as  '  a 
small  and  pernicious  sect.'  lie  extolled 
*  that  religious  settlement  which  has  prevail- 


I  tell  you  that  the  constitution  in  Church  and 
State  no  longer  exists.  AVhat  is  the  undenia- 
ble fact  with  respect  to  this  proclaimed  union  ? 
You  know  very  well  that  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  subject  to  the  control  of  those  who  no 
longer  exclusively  profess  communion  with 
that  Church.  ...  I  have  unfaltering 
confidence  in  the  stability  of  our  Church,  hut  I 

think  that  thereat  source  of  the  danger  which       3  •     xi  •  *.       e  ^.i        * 

threa1en»  it  is  the  connectim  wUh  the  State.'^      i  ""^  .'"  this  counti^  for  more  than  two  ccn- 

,  tunes,  and  on  which  depends  much  of  our 
Such  were  Mr.  Disraeli's  views,  maturely  1  civil  liberty:'  and,  after  a  sombre  picture 
formed  and  deliberately  expressed,  when  he  of  the  declensions  of  the  time,  declared  in 
became  the  leader  and  mouthpiece  of  the  !  solemn  tones  that  *  it  would  be  wise  for  us 
Protectionists.  No  more  inmical  commen-  I  to  rally  on  the  broad  platform  of  the  Refor- 
tary  could  be  written  upon  them  than  the  mation.'*  Risum  teneatU,  amici  ]  The 
simple  narrative  of  his  own  subsequent  ca-  !  manoeuvre  was  perfectly  successful.  A 
reer.  We  can  all  remember  the  fervour  with  I  popular  History  of  the  lieformation  was 
which,  in  April,  ]868,  he  denounced  the  |  immediately  advertised,  with  quotations 
unholy  alliance  between  *  High  Church  >  from  the  Premier's  speeches  for  its  motto. 
Ritualists'  and  Romanists  for  the  over- '  and  the  Public  Worship  Act  is  probably  the 
throw  of  the  Irish  Church  ;  his  enthusiastic  ,  most  popular  measure  of  the  present  Govern- 
declaration  that  *  the  idea  of  the  royal  sr.-  >  ment. 

premacy— our  only  security  for  religious  I  An  account  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  opinions  on 
liberty,  and  the  great  safeguard  of  our  civil  the  question  of  Pariiamentary  Reform  will 
rights— is  deeply  rooted  in  the  public  form  an  interesting  chapter  in  the  narrative 
mind  of  England;'  his  deliberate  appeals  '  of  the  future  historian.  To  do  him  justice, 
to  the  worst  passions  of  the  Orange  fanatics;  be  never  appears  to  have  agreed  with  the 
liis  crusade  in  the  defence  of  an  esUblish-  mass  of  his  party  in  opposing  all  further  ex- 
ment  which  he  had  himself  described  as  an  1  tension  of  the  suffrage.  If  we  are  justified  in 
*  alien  Church,'  %  and  by  the  side  of  which  |  attaching  any  definite  meaning  to  the  vague 


*  *  Coningsby/  book  vii.  chap.  2. 


and  mystical  language  used  in  *  Coningsby ' 


t  April  11, 1845.                                                       Tliat  was  the  Irish  question.* — Speech  on  State 
\  *  Thus  they  had  a  starving  population,  an  |  of  Ireland,  Feb.  10, 1844. 
absentee  aristocracy,  and  an  alien  Church,  and,  1      *  See  especially  Mr.   Disraeli's  speeches  of 
in  addition,  the  weakest  executive  in  the  world.  I  July  13  and  July  15, 1874.      
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and  '  Sybil.'  we  shotild  coDclnde  that  thirty 
years  ago  Iho  Premier  regarduil  the  whole 
idea  of  parliamentary  represcatation  as  a 
pernicious  fallacy,*  and  wished  to  brin;^ 
popukr  irilluences  to  bear  on  the  executive 
by  soma  simpler  and  less  corrupting  cfaannt^. 
Since  then  he  hii»  had  every  reason  to  become 
reconciled  to  our  parliamentary  system, but  lie 
hafl  never  affected  to  regard  it  as  ideally  wise 
and  good.  His  speeches  on  Parliamentary 
reform  between  1848  and  ISflO  have  been 
collected  into  a  volume  and  carefully  edited 
by  Mr.  Montagu  Corn'.  They  are  worth 
reailiug.  even  at  this  time  of  day,  if  only  as 
a  record  of  the  number  of  wholly  discordant 
aod  incongruous  views  which  it  is  possible 
for  an  English  statesman  to  take  of  a  single 
subject  in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  without 
forfeiting  the  confidence  of  his  party.  But 
there  are  one  or  two  general  ideas  which 
may  be  dimly  traced  as  running  through 
them  all.  They  enable  us  to  perceive  why 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  persistently  refused  to  re- 
gard tile  question  as  closed  by  the  settle- 
ment of  1832.t  He  has  never  shown  any 
serious  sense  of  the  iDJustico  of  the  system 
which  drew  an  arbitrary  line  at  a  particular 
figure,  of  the  importance  of  giving  a  direct 
interest  in  good  government  to  the  largest 
possible  number,  of  the  educating  and  retin- 
ing  power  of  political  duties,  of  tlio  increased 
difficulty  which  every  widening  of  the 
electoral  area  throws  in  the  way  of  sinister 
infiuences  and  local  and  personal  interests. 
He  has  nut  hesitated,  when  it  has  suited  his 
pnrpofic,  to  appeal  to  the  prejudices  of  his 
followers  by  heartrending  pictures  of  the 
horrors  of  demoorncy-t  Whatever  sympathy 
he  niav  liave  felt  for  popular  claims  he  has 
skilfully  disguised,  remembering  that  the  be- 
trayal of  such  a  feeling  woidd  arouse  the 
suspicions  of  his  party,  and  add  to  the  insecur- 
ity of  his  hazardous  position.  If  henoverallo- 
f^thcr  discouraged,  and  at  times  even  helped 
indirectly  to  foster,  the  lieform  agitation,  i< 
was  because  he  saw  in  it  a  possible  fund  ol 
political  capital,  and  the  chance  of  tnanipu 
lating  the  suffrage  in  the  interests  of  the  Con 
sen'ativc  party.  We  cannot  account  in  anj 
otiior  way  for  the  extraordinary  variance  be 
.  twcen  his  different  deliverances  on  the  subject 


•  Thi'Te  is  a  curious,  though  of  course  unde 
signed,  BimLlarity  iMstwecn  some  oI  tlie  vic^wi 
on  this  subject,  slukdowed  fortli  in '  Coniiigsbj', 
and  the  llieuric-s  which  we  often  hear  from  Cuu) 
tist  thinliers  like  Mr.  Harrison. 

t  '  For  my  own  part.  Sir,  I  entirelv  protes 
against  what  la  popularly  understood  as  thi 
principle  of  Finality '  (April  3. 18-11). 

%  See  fur  inatBuce  Iiis  upeecli  on  IjorA  J 
HusBcll'saluendracnttotheUovemment  Kefom 
Bill,  March  yi,  Hm  I'  Spoedies  on  Uetorm,'  p 
241). 


t  is  impossible  to  detect  beneath  them  any 
mderlying  principle,  any  definite  conccpUon 
tf  the  problem,  any  deliberate  preference  of 
>ne  method  of  solving  it  to  another.  The 
ngcnious  measure  which  he  introduced  ia 
February,  1859,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Ei- 
:hcquer  in  Lord  Derby's  government,  was  a 
icarcely  di^uised  attempt  to  shift  the  bal- 
inco  of  power,  and  to  secure  a  numeriea! 
sreponderance  for  the  Conservative  element  in 
^ho  constituencies.  This  end  it  sought  to 
vcomplLsh  by  the  creation  of  a  number  of 
'  fancy  franchises '  in  the  boroughs,  and  the 
3Xt<!nsion  of  the  £10  occupation  qualification 
to  the  counties  *  The  real  object  of  the  bill 
was  stated  by  Mr.  Disraeh  with  considerable 
frankness  in  his  reply  on  the  second  read- 
ing, March  31,- 1859. 

'  I  cannot  look  upon  what  is  called  reduc- 
tion of  the  franchise  in  boroughs  but  witli 
ularm,  and  I  have  never  yet  met  any  argument 
wjiich  fairly  encounters  tlie  objections  that 
ftre  urged  to  it.  You  cannot  encounter  it  bj 
sentimental  assertions  of  the  good  qualities  of 
tlie  working  classes.  The  greater  their  good 
qualities  the  greater  the  danger.  ,  .  .  We 
thouglit  we  could  attain  [our  object]  by  the 
introduction  of  a  variety  of  franchises  which 
should  introduce  numerous  classes  into  the 
constituency  with  different  pursuits  and  with 
different  interests;  and  we  felt  that  by  the 
establishment  of  the  same  occupation  franch- 
ise in  counties  and  in  boroughs  we  could  pre- 
vent'the  introduction  of  the  mere  multitude, 
which,  if  once  we  began  the  ruduclioD  of  the 
horough  franchise,  would  ultimately  and 
speedily  be  accomplished,  and  at  the  same 
time  supply  means  iiy  which  the  njost  intelli- 
gent and  the  most  meritorious  of  the  working 
classes  could  enter  the  great  national  conEtit- 
uent  body.'t 

Tius  scheme,  notwithstanding  its  dexter- 
ity, proved  too  democratic  to  suit  the  ta$te 
of  Mr.  Walpole  and  Mr.  Henley,  who  left 
the  Cabinet,  and  was  too  dangerous  and  un- 
certain a  method  of  attainiug  the  desired 
end  to  excite  tlie  enthusiasm  of  the  maiD 
body  of  the  Conservatives.  It  was  defeated 
and  laid  aside,  and  we  shall  see  in  a  moment 
how  differently  Mr,  IHsraeli  dealt  with  the 
problem  when  it  again  fell  to  his  lot  to  at- 
tempt its  settlement.  We  pass  by  Lord 
John  UusscH's  abortive  proposal  in  1860, 
and  the  annual  measures  of  Mr,  Baines  and 
Jlr.  Locke  King,  which  did  so  much  to  keep 
alive  public  interest  in  the  subject,  and  come 
to  Mr,  Gladstone's  bill  of  18130,  which  pro- 
vided for  a  reduction  of   the    franchise  in 

•  The  bill  proposed  to  confer  the  franchise 
u])OD  (amongst  others)  all  graduates  of  aniver- 
sities,  ministers  of  religion,  barristers,  solicitors, 
doctors,  and  cvrtiflcated  HchoolmaaterB. 

t  '  SpeechcB  on  Reform/  pp.  843. 248. 
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counties  from  £50  to  £14,  and  in  boroughs 
from  £10  to  £7,  and  for  a  £10  lodgers' 
qualification.  We  need  not  recite  the  dis- 
astrous fortunes  of  this  unhappy  coniproraise ; 
but  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the 
ground  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  opposition  to  it  was, 
not  its  temporising  character,  but  the  dan 
gers  which  must  inevitably  result  from  so 
large  a  widening  of  the  electorate.  This  is 
reiterated  with  an  immense  variety  of  rhe- 
torical turns  in  his  speech  on  the  second 
reading.*  *A  reduction  in^  the  borough 
franchise,'  he  says,  *  is  the  real  cause  of  tne 
introduction  of  the  bill ;  and  the  real  cause 
of  the  reduction  of  the  borough  franchise  is 
a  wish  to  introduce  the  working  classes  to  a 
fair  share  in  the  constituent  bodv.'  He  then 
proceeds  to  state  with  approval  the  an- 
tiquated theory  that  the  constitution  con- 
sists of  three  estates,  of  which  the  Commons 
are  but  one,  and  deprecates  any  unnecessary 
departure  from  the  *  original  scheme  of  the 
Plaritaejenets.*  He  sums  up  the  speculations 
of  the  last  seven  years  (1859-1866)  on  the 
subject,  and  his  own  conclusions,  in  these 
words : — 

*  I  give  it  as  my  observation  that  the  opin- 
ion of  the  country  ...  is  this:  that 
though  they  are  anxious  that  the  choicest 
members  of  the  working  classes  should  form  a 
part  .  .  .  of  the  estate  of  the  Commons, 
Ihey  recoil  from  and  reject  a  gross  and  indis- 
criminate reduction  of  the  franchise.  .  .  . 
I  think  that  this  House  should  remain  a  House 
of  Commons  and  not  become  a  House  of  the 
People,  the  House  of  a  mere  indiscriminate 
multitude,  devoid  of  any  definite  character, 
and  not  responsible  to  society.' 

The  vear  1867  found  Mr.  Disraeli  anjain  in 
office,  and  will  perhaps  be  judged  the  most 
memorable    iji    his   history.      The   Cabinet 
of  Lord  Derby  took  the  Reform  question  se- 
riously in  hand,  and  after  two  untimely  at- 
tempts, which  perished  still  born,  they  suc- 
ceeded under  circumstances  of  almost  inde- 
scribable humiliation  in  effecting  a  final  set- 
tlement of  the  difficulty.   We  will  not  pause 
over  the  Thirteen  Resolutions,  or  pay  more 
than  a  passing  tribute  of  admiration  to  the 
most  marvellous  of  all  the  product*  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  fertile  and  creative  mind — the  Ten 
Minutes'  Bill.     The  mature  proposals  of  the 
government  were  brought  forward  on  the 
1 8th  of  March,  and  fairly  took  men's  breath 
away.     Mr.  Disraeli   had  protested,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  year  before,  against  the  dem- 
ocratic t<;ndencies  of  a  measure  which  pro- 
posed to  reduce  the  borough  qualification 
from  £10  to  £7.   He  had  stimulated  the  en- 
thusiasm of  his  party  by  his  fervid  denun- 
ciations of  all  such  insidious  schemes  to  im- 


*  Speeches  on  Reform,  p.  856  et  seq. 


port  American   institutions.     No   one    was 
therefore  properly  prepared  to  find  him  in- 
troducing a  bill,  which  gave  the  franchise  in 
borousfhs  to  all  householders  who  had  resid- 
ed  two  years  and  personally  paid  their  rates, 
and  in  counties  to  all  occupiers  of  promises 
rated  at  £15.     But  it  was  not  until  the  bill 
got    into   committee    that   the   astounding 
shamelessness  of  its  authors  could  be  proper- 
ly appreciated.     One  by  one,  every  *  Conser- 
vative guarantee,'  which  had  been  tacked  on 
to  the  original  scheme  by  way  of  ornament  or 
disguise,  was  abandoned.     The  fancy  fran- 
chises were  dropped,  the  term  of  residence 
was  reduced  from  two  years  to  one,  tho  dual 
vote  disappeared,  a  lodgers'  qualification  was 
introduced,  and  one  fine  evening  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli astonished  a  House  which  had  become 
accustomed  to  surprises,  by  consenting,  with- 
out any  consultation  with  his  colleagues,  to 
the  abolition  of  the  compound  houpeholder, 
and  the  consequent  more  than  threefold  mul- 
tiplication of  the  new  electorate.     The  bill 
in  the  form  in  which  it  finally  passed  was 
beyond  comparison  the  most  democratic  mea- 
sure  that  had  received  the  assent   of  the 
Crown  since  the  Revolution.     Lord  Derby 
frankly  confessed  that  he  had  taken  *  a  leap 
in  the  dark.'    But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
real  reason  of  this  unparalleled  change  of 
front  is  to  be  found  in  the  admission  made 
in  his  speech  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  :  *  I  determined 
that  I  would  take  such  a  course  as  would 
convert,  if  possible,  an  existing  majority  into 
a  practical  minority.'  The  government  hoped, 
as  Mr.  Disraeli  phrased  it,  that  democracy 
might  be  manipulated.    They  trusted  that  an 
indiscriminate  extension  of  the  franchise,  on 
a  scale  hitherto  unattempted,  would  bind  the 
new  electors  by  ties  of  gratitude  to  their  po- 
litical creators,  and  that  the  lower  strata  in 
the  enlarged  constituencies  would  be  easily 
and  advantageously  worked  by  the  Conserva- 
tive managers  in  the  interests  of  their  party. 
This,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  aim  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  had  set  before  himself  from  the 
time  when  he  first  devoted  serious  attention 
to  the  question  of  the  suffrage.     It  suited  his 
purpose,  in  the  amazingly  audacious  apology 
with  which  he  entertained  his  Scotch  admir- 
ers in  the  autumn  of  1867,  to  represent  him- 
self as  having  patiently  yearned  through  long 
years  of  weary  disappointment  and  fruitless 
effort  for  the  enfranchisement  of  the  working 
class,  and  as  only  being  prevented  from  an 
earlier  accomplishment  of  his  cherished  de- 
sign by  his  absorption  in  the  preliminary  la- 
bours of  *  educating '  his  party.  It  is  suflicient 
to  say  of  this  statement  that  no  other  English 
statesman  of  the  speaker's  eminence  would 
have  ventured  upon  so  glaring  a  perversion 
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of  recent  history,  and  that  as  it  deceived  no 
one  at  the  time,  so  it  is  not  likely  to  impose 
upon  posterity. 

We  have  thus  traced  in  some  detail  Mr. 
Disraeli's  treatment  of  two  of  the  most 
momentous  subjects  which  have  presented 
themselves  since  he  became  a  conspicuous 
politician.  We  might,  if  space  permitted, 
deal  in  a  similar  way  with  his  Financial  and 
Foreign  policy,  and  the  result  would  be  the 
same.  The  general  conclusion  which  forces 
itself  upon  us,  after  a  careful  study  of  his  ca- 
reer, is  that  there  is  no  important  political 
question  upon  which  he  has  not  at  least  once 
changed  liis  mind.  We  leave  altogether  out 
of  sight  the  discrepancy  between  his  early 
professions  of  Radicalism  and  his  present 
position  as  leader  of  the  Conpervative  party. 
It  is  a  reproach  to  no  man  that  the  matured 
views  of  his  old  age  are  irreconcilable  with  the 
creed  which  he  held  at  twenty-five.  We  go 
back  no  farther  than  the  last  thirty  years,  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  which  Mr.  Disraeli  has  been 
a  prominent  public  man,  and  in  fact,  if  not 
in  name,  the  liead  of  a  powerful  party.  Since 
1850  he  has  been  four  times  in  power,  and 
each  time  he  lias  frittered  away  or  openly 
abandoned  some  great  principle  to  which  he 
had  sworn  allegiance.  In  1852  he  practically 
deserted  the  *  sacred  cause  of  Protection.' 
In  1859  he  began  to  tamper  with  the  fran- 
chise. In  1S67  he  forced  his  reluctant  fol- 
lowers to  establish  a  democratic  suffrage.  In 
1868,  and  again  in  1874,  he  put  himself  for- 
ward as  the  champion  of  *  our  glorious  con- 
stitution in  Church  and  State,'  which  he  had 
declared  to  be  non-existent  and  an  absurdity, 
and  as  the  protector  of  Protestantism,  which 
he  had  ridiculed  as  an  ugly  parody  of  *  Holy 
Church.'  When  w^e  put  these  facts  before 
our  Conservative  friends,  we  arc  told  by  way 
of  r^ply  that  consistency  is  the  religion  of 
little  minds ;  that  a  leader  of  men  is  not 
bound  to  conform  to  the  narrow,  inflexible 
standard  which  does  well  enough  for  average 
mortals  ;  that  a  great  statesman  must  ex- 
pand and  develop  with  the  shifting  require- 
ments of  the  times.  No  one  thinks,  we  are 
reminded,  of  denying  the  greatness  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  there  are  few  politicians 
whose  fame  has  grown  so  steadily  since 
their  death  as  his.  Yet  Peel  altered  his 
course  at  the  last  moment  in  reference  to 
three  of  the  most  important  public  contro- 
versies which  arose  during  his  time — the 
Currency  in  1819,*  Catholic  Emancipation 

*  In  1819 .Peel,  who  had  persistently  denied 
the  expediency  of  uiaking  the  Bank  of  England 
notes  convertible,  announced  that' ho  had  seen 
reason  to  change  his  views.  '  He  felt  himself 
called  upon  to  state  candidly  and  honestly  that 
he  was  a  convert  to  tiie  doctrines  regarding  our 


in  1829,  and  the  Corn  Laws  in  1845.  Is 
not  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  open  to  the  same 
charge  ?  Why  should  Mr.  Disraeli  alone  be 
censured  for  an  infirmity,  if  infirmity  it  bc^ 
which  he  shares  with  his  most  illustrious 
rivals  ?  The  retort  is  not  so  crushing  as  it  may 
at  first  sight  appear,  and  in  fact  derives  its 
whole  force  from  the  assumption  of  analo- 
gies which  a  little  investigation  proves  to  be 
wholly  imaginary.  It  is  true  that  PeeVs 
career  presents  at  least  two  instances  of  sod- 
den and  serious  inconsistency.     But  in  each 

0 

case  the  circumstances  *of  the  time  supply 
an  adequate  explanation  of  his  change  of 
front.     In  .1829  he  had  to  choose  between 
civil  war  in  Ireland  and  concession  to  the 
Catholics.     Further  resistance  had  become 
not  only  foolish  but  criminal,  and  no  states- 
man in  his  senses  could  have  hesitated,  with 
PeeTs  knowledge  of  the  state  of  things,  to 
make  Peel's  election.    In  1845  he  had  to  face 
the  impending  Irish  famine,  knowing  th.it 
the  existing  import  duties  cut  off  the  possi- 
bility of  foreign  supplies  of  food.     lie  re- 
fused to  tako  the  responsibility  of   starving 
a  nation  in  the  interests  of  an  abstraction 
of  which  he  had  already  began  to  perceive 
the  emptiness.     lie  adopted  the  most  hon- 
ourable course  that  was  open  to  him,  and 
immediately  resigned  his  office  ;  and  it  was 
only  when  the  Whigs  had  admitted  their  in- 
ability to  form  a  ministry,  that  he  consent- 
ed to  undertake  the  distasteful  task  of  car- 
r}'ing   out  the   policy    which   he    had   for 
years  opposed.    In  both  cases  Peel  sacrificed 
his    personal    convenience,   and  made  the 
downfall  of  his  government  inevitable.    The 
concessions  of  1829  alienated  raanv  of  his 
most  loyal  followers,  and  led  to  his  over- 
throw   in  the   following   year.     His   Com 
Law  Bill,  in  1846,  was  the  signal  for  the 
desertion  of  his  party  en  masse,  and  left 
him  at  the  end  of  the  session   a  private 
member,  with  a  small  band  of  friends  who 
remained  faithful  to  him  in  adversity.     It 
would  be  mere  waste  of  time  and  space  to 
show  by  elaborate  argument  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's so-called  inconsistencies  are  due  to 
disinterested  conviction.     We  believe  that 
there  still  exist  in  remote  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  civilisa- 
tion, persons  who  look  upon  the  late  Pre- 
mier as  the  slave  of  a  restless  and  inordinate 
ambition.     If  such  there  be,  they  must  be 
allowed,  in  the  words  of  an  eminent  Lord 
Chancellor,  *  to  lie  down  in  their  own  folly.* 
It  may  safely  be  said  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  that 
no  statesman  of  equal  eminence  has  ever 
given  the  same  weight  to  the  most  Quixotic 

currency  which  he  had  once  opposed.'    (Speech 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  Maj  24, 1819.) 
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scruples,  or  shown  the  same  sensitiveness  to 
the  subtle  distinctions  of  the  most  refined 
code  of  political  honour. 

It  is  unfortunately  impossible  to  explain 
the  vairaries  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  eccentric  course 
in  the  same  satisfactory  way.  His  incon- 
sistencies have  an  awkward  habit  of  coincid- 
ing with  his  interests.  His  changes  of  front 
have  corresponded,  in  a  singularly  conve- 
nient fashion,  with  the  exigencies  of  his  posi- 
tion as  a  party  leader  or  as  a  minister  of 
the  Crown.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
'  that  his  treatment  of  the  question  of  the 
suffrage  in  1867  is  the  most  flagrant  and  hu- 
miliating exhibition  of  political  immorality 
which  this  country  has  witnessed  since  the 
Coalition  of  1783.  For  his  conduct  at  that 
time  no  serious  palliation  has  been  or  can  be 
urged  ;  and  the  frivolity  of  his  Edinburgh 
speech,  in  which  he  attempted  a  defence, 
brought  into  still  stronger  relief  his  cynical 
contempt  for  the  decent  traditions  and  un- 
written laws  of  English  public  life.  What- 
ever may  be  the  controversy  of  the  moment, 
whether  the  matter  in  dispute  be  political 
or  ecclesiastical,  and  the  issue  momentous 
or  insignificant,  it  is  impossible  to  predict 
the  course  which  he  will  adopt.  Uis  views 
expand  or  contract  with  a  seasonable  elas- 
ticity which  defies  calculation.  One  week 
he  dates  a  letter  to  a  clergyman,  *  Maundy 
Thursday,'  and  the  next  he  is  reviling  the 
Ritualists.  The  friendly  hypothesis  that  his 
mind  is  always  growing,  might  account  for 
discrepancies  between  his  opinions  to-day 
and  his  opinions  thirty  years  ago.  But 
it  entirely  fails  to  explain  the  peculiar  kind 
of  inconsistency  which  has  always  charac- 
terised Mr.  Disraeli,  and  with  which  we 
Lave  become  painfully  familiar  during  the 
last  two  years.  It  is  not  merely  that  what 
he  says  to-day  contradicts  ^hat  he  said 
a  dozen  years  ago.  The  singular  thing  is 
that  it  cannot  be  reconciled  witli  what  he 
said  a  week  hence,  or  even  yesterday.*  lie 
seems,  politically  speaking,  to  live  always 
from  hand  to  mouth.  Each  controversy  is 
'i  taken  up  as  it  arises,  and  dealt  with,  not 
7  by  reference  to  any  general  ideas  of  policy, 
\  but  merely  with  a  view  to  the  expediency 
■of  the  moment.  The  treatment  varies  as 
the  situation  shifts ;  no  principle  being  at 
^'stake,  every  proposal  is  merely  provisional 
and  tentative.     The  measures  of  the  present 


♦  Abnndant  illastrations  will  occur  to  the 
reader.  We  need  only  refer  to  his  explanation 
of  his  speech  at  the  Mansion  House  in  1874  ;  to 
his  statement  that  the  Endowed  Schools  Bill  was 
modified,  not  because  it  was  opposed,  but  be- 
cause it  was  unintelligible ;  and  to  his  many 
incoherent  vindications  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Circulars  and  of  the  Royal  Titles  Bill. 


government  arc  all  of  this  molluscous  kina  ; 
no  part  of  them  is  more  vital  than  any  other 
part.  They  bear  very  plainly  the  impress 
of  Mr.  Disraeli's  idiosyncrasy,  and  demon- 
strate beyond  dispute  what  has  sometimes 
been  doubted — his  supremacy  in  his  own 
Cabinet.  Several  of  his  colleagues  are  men 
of  sharply  defined  views,  and  of  proved  tena- 
city. To  them  the  incurable  looseness  of 
the  Premier's  statements,  and  the  general 
flaccidity  of  the  government  programme, 
must  be  irritating  in  the  last  degree.  As 
soon  as  there  is  any  appearance  of  coherence 
and  consistency  in  the  ministerial  policy,  it 
will  be  safe  to  assume  that  the  days  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  ascendency  are  over. 

The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Disraeli  has  never 
been  in  earnest  with  politics,  lie  has  made 
them  the  business  of  his  life,  his  instinct  teach- 
ing him  that  the  England  of  to-day  offered  no 
better  field  for  the  display  of  his  peculiar 
ability.  He  longed  for  fame,  power,  in- 
fluence, and  here  was  the  carrih'e  ouverte 
aux  talens.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  from 
this  point  of  view  his  choice  was  a  happy  one, 
and  that  he  was  singularly  well  adapted  by 
nature  for  the  game  winch  he  set  himself 
deliberately  to  play.  His  intellect  is  of  the 
keenest ;  in  power  of  sarcasm  he  is  unsur- 
passed by  any  English  orator  of  any  age  ;  ho 
is  full  of  resource,  and  can  keep  a  cool  head 
when  both  friends  and  foes  arc  beside  them- 
selves with  the  turbulent  passions  of  debate. 
His  courage  never  falters,his  pluck  and  endur- 
ance are  invincible,  and  he  is  the  best  leader 
in  the  world  to  fight  a  losing  battle.  This 
unique  combination  of  intellectual  and  moral 
excellences  has  raised  him,  an  alien  by  birth, 
an  adventurer  in  public  life,  a  writer  of 
second-rate  fiction,  a  poet  whom  nobody 
would  read,  a  speaker  whom  the  House  laugh- 
ed down,  to  the  highest  place  which  an  Eng- 
lish subject  can  occupy.  But  Mr.  Disraeli 
has  a  romantic  and  imaginative  side  to  his 
mind,  which  politics  have  wholly  failed  to 
absorb.  The  feudal  aspect  of  some  phases 
of  English  life  has  always  appealed  strongly 
to  his  fancy,  and  this  susceptibility,  as  we 
shall  presently  show,  has  indirectly  helped 
to  shape  liis  public  career.  Questions  of 
foreign  policy,  too,  which  make  demands 
upon  what  he  lately  called  the  *  imperial 
imagination,'  have  a  lingular  fascination 
for  him  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  obsen'O 
how,  when  international  difficulties  arise,  he 
seems  to  be  transported  into  a  new  and  ex- 
hilarating atmosphere,  and,  revelling  in  the 
largeness  of  the  subject,  gives  full  play  to 
his  descriptive  and  creative  faculty.  But 
the  ordinary  routine  of  domestic  politics 
presents  to  him  no  such  charms.  Like  his 
own  Sidonia,  he  looks  with  a  cynical  indif- 
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ference,  which  he  is  too  politic  to  express, 
upon  the  squabbles  and  struggles  of  men 
who  think  it  worth  while  to  waste  their 
strength  in  fighting  about  the  compound 
householder  and  the  income  tax.  Progress 
has  no  genuine  interest  for  him  ;  the  *  maud- 
lin enthusiasm  of  humanity '  offends  his 
taste ;  and  he  knows  nothing  of  the  faith 
which  can  construct  an  ideal  future,  live  ever 
in  the  hope  of  it,  and  labour  unceasingly  to 
make  the  world  ready  for  its  advent.  *  For 
life  in  general  there  is  but  one  rule  :  Youth 
is  a  blunder,  Manhood  a  struggle,  Old  Age 
a  rciyret.'  *  llow  can  a  man  throw  himself 
heart  and  soul  into  a  work  whose  only 
meaning  and  result  he  believes  to  be 

*  To  draw,  to  sheathe  a  useless  sword, 
To  fool  the  crowd  with  glorious  lies ; 
To  cleave  a  creed  in  sects  and  cries. 
To  changt3  the  bearing  of  a  word  *  ? 

This  profound  and  melancholy  cynicism, 
this  deeply-rooted  conviction  of  the  futility 
of  human  effort,  this  contempt  for  the  fuss 
and  turmoil  of  commonplace  existence,  to 
which  his  writings  bear  abundant  testimony, 
is  the  secret  of  much  in  his  public  career 
that  seems  like  waywardness  or  dishonesty. 
It  is  not  that  he  abandons  his  principles  and 
plays  the  traitor  to  his  conscience ;  it  is 
rather  that  he  does  not  think  it  worth  the 
pains  to  form  any  settled  principle  of  action, 
in  the  maintenance  of  which  his  conscience 
would  be  engaged.  Like  Dryden's  Zimri,  he 
is  *  everything  by  starts  and  nothing  long ;' 
and  Iho  reason  is,  that  he  has  never  taken 
the  trouble  to  digest  and  assimilate  a  creed. 
Politics  have  no  scientific  basis  in  his  mind ; 
he  sees  no  organic  connection  between  the 
parts,  no  prevailing  tendencies  in  the  whole; 
and  hence,  despite  his  fondness  for  vague 
and  magniloquent  generalities,  each  ques- 
tion in  turn  presents  itself  to  him  as  an 
independent  problem,  and  he  deals  with  it  in 
a  spirit  of  pure  empiricism.  His  conduct  is 
determined  by  the  ever  varying  conditions 
of  i)ai'ty  interest ;  and  his  policy  lacks  the 
unity  of  design,  the  singleness  and  consist- 
ency of  aim,  the  concentration  of  effort  on 
a  definite  purpose,  which  are  the  marks  of 
true  statesmanship.  It  is  significant,  that 
it  in  only  when  a  controversy  becomes  per- 
sonal that  it  really  engrosses  his  mind,  and 
calls  out  his  highest  powers.  All  his  most 
effective  rhetorical  displays,  from  the  time 
when  he  bejran  to  harass  Sir  Robert  Peel  to 
the  castigation  which  he  gave  Mr.  Lowe 
for    his'    East   Ketford   indiscretions,    have 

*  *  Coningaby.'  '  Vivian  Grey  ' — published 
nearly  twenty  years  before — ends  with  a  very 
similar  passage  :  *  The  disapjwintment  of  Man- 
hood succeeds  to  the  delusion  of  Youth  ;  let  us 
hope  that  the  heritage  of  Old  Age  is  not  Despair  I' 


been  either  attacks  or  replies.  His  budget 
speeches  are  quite  unreadable,  and  his  ex- 
position of  a  large  and  complicated  meas- 
ure, like  the  Reform  Bill  of  1859,  is  long- 
winded  and  occasionally  dull.  He  *  gets  up ' 
such  matters  with  all  the  ability  of  a  good 
lawyer,  but  they  have  no  absorbing  interest 
for  him  even  at  the  time.  In  short,  be  seems  to 
have  followed  to  the  letter  the  advice  which 
Lord  Bacon  gives  to  the  *  hollow  statesman  :' 
*  Let  him  not  trouble  himself  too  laboriously 
to  sound  into  any  matter  deeply,  or  to  exe- 
cute anything  exactly ;  but  let  him  make 
himself  cunning  rather  in  the  humours  and 
drifts  of  persons,  than  in  the  nature  of 
business  and  affairs.  Of  that  it  sufficeth 
him  to  know  only  so  much  as  may  make  him 
able  to  make  use  of  other  men's  wits,  and  to 
make  again  a  pleasing  report.' 

This  want  of  earnestness  in  Mr.  Disraeli, 
coupled  with  a  teudency  which  he  always 
had,  but  which  of  late  years  has  grown  on 
him,  to  a  kind  of  slipshod  inaccuracy,  has 
been  his  ruin  as  a  statesman.      We  live  in 
an  age  which  is  pre-eminently  and  above  all 
things  earnest.     Carlyle,  AVords worth,    and 
the   German  philosophers    have    sown   the 
seed,  and  we  are  reaping  the  harvest.  There 
have  been  times  when  speculation  was  more 
original,  but  none  in  which  it  wj^s   carried 
on  more  tenaciously,  or  with  the  same  hon- 
esty of  purpose.    Other  ages  have  witnessed 
greater  social  and  political   revolutions,  but 
none    have   seen   general    philanthropy    so 
active,  or  a  high   standard  of    nioralitv  so 
sternly    exacted   from    public    men.     Plea- 
sure  itself    ha»    become  a  strenuous    pur- 
suit,   and    the    zealous   temper    of    mind, 
which  was    Talleyrand's    abhorrence,    mav 
almost  be  said  to  be  the  fashion.     Doubt- 
less  the  change  is  on    the  whole   a  bene- 
ficial one  ;  though  it  has  a  morbid  and  un- 
wholesome sids,  which  it  is  not  our  present 
business  to  investigate.  But  it  may  help  us  to 
an  understanding  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  to  remem- 
ber that  he  belongs  by  birth  and  trainin<j  to 
an  entirely  different  time,  and  moves  in  Ihis 
new  world  like  a  stranger,  w^ho  is  only  half 
acquainted  with  the  language  and   manners 
of  the  country  in  which  he  finds  himself. 
His  views  of  men  and  things  date  from  that 
period  of  transition  between  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries  when   his  intellect 
and  character  were  formed.     He  has  been  a 
spectator  of  the  Tractarian  movement,  of  the 
German  revival,  of  the  scientific  crusade  of 
later  years ;  but  before  the  earliest  of  theso 
disturbing  agencies  entered  the  world,  his 
mind  had  lost  its  youthful  sensitiveness,  and 
its  bent  and  temper  were  already  determined 
by   associations   of   a  very   different  kind. 
lie  is  almost  the  only  eminent  man  now 
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living  who  breathc3  the  spirit  of  the  age  of 
Goethe  and  Byron.  It  is  in  vain  that  he 
strives  to  conform  himself  to  the  altered 
standard  of  the  days  in  which  we  live.  His 
speech,  his  manner,  his  ideas  betray  him. 
The  superficial  sentimentalism,  the  pomp- 
ous balanced  style,  the  threadbare  maxims, 
the  pretentious  moral  commonplaces,  which 
sound  strangely  in  our  ears,  would  have  been 
very  acceptable  and  quite  in  the  prevailing 
taste,  coiisule  Planco — in  the  days  when 
Lord  Castlerearjli  led  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.  It  has  often  been  observed  that 
Mr.  Disraeli  can  never  make  out  Mr.  Glad- 
stone ;  and  the  reason  is  that,  though  in 
point  of  years  there  is  not  much  difference 
between  them,  yet  morally  and  intellectually 
they  are  separated  by  a  whole  generation.  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  the  spiritual  son  of  the  Oxford 
of  the  Tractarian  times,  equally  in  earnest 
with  everything  he  takes  up,  and  conscien- 
tious almost  to  a  fault  alike  in  his  mental 
habits  and  in  his  modes  of  work.  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli is  a  man  of  the  world,  of  a  type  now  fast 
becoming  extinct ;  his  taste  is  irritated  by 
this  disproportionate  expenditure  of  energy  ; 
and  such  perpetual  fuming  and  fretting  over 
incurable  evils  and  insoluble  problems  seems 
to  him  a  morbid  exaggeration  uf  the  diffi- 
culiies  of  existence.  In  a  word,  the  two 
men  are  not  in  the  same  plane.  There  is 
a  fundamental  discrepancy  between  their 
theories  of  life,  their  mental  presuppositions, 
their  canons  of  moral  jadgment.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone belongs  in  the  main  to  the  present 
age  ;  and  to  that  fact,  combined  with  his 
transcendent  personal  qualities,  he  owes  his 
power  of  foreseeing  and  directing  the  great 
popular  movements  of  the  time — a  power 
which  Mr.  Disraeli,  neither  understanding 
the  age  nor  understood  by  it,  has  never  been 
able  to  acquire. 

Mr.  Disraeli  has  a  still  further  deficiency, 
which  must  be  noticed  to  complete  our 
account  of  the  causes  of  his  failure  as  a 
statesman.  He  is  a  stranger,  not  only  to 
the  age,  but  to  the  national  cliariicter. 
*  The  temper  of  the  people  amongst  whom 
he  presides,'  says  Burke,*  *  ought  to  be 
the  first  study  of  a  statesman.'  Mr.  Disraeli 
has  studied  it  long  and  carefully,  but  his 
conclusions  are  not  much  more  trustworthy 
than  those  of  a  shrewd  and  observant 
foreigner.  There  are  no  doubt  certain 
moods  of  the  English  mind  which  he  under- 
stands very  well :  in  warlike  times,  or  when 
tlie  national  feeling  was  strung  to  an  un- 
natural pitch,  he  might  make  a  popular 
minister.     But  the  ordinary  every-day  tem- 


*  '  Thoughts  "on  the  Cause  of  the   Present 
Discontents.* 
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per  of  the  average  Englishman,  with  its  cu- 
rious mixture  of  prejudice  and  common 
sense,  he  has  never  been  able  to  compre- 
hend. He  is  always,  without  knowing  it, 
treading  on  the  corns  of  the  respectable 
householder,  juryman,  and  father  of  a  family. 
His  hollow  grandiloquence  rouses  the  worthy 
citizen's  suspicions,  and  makes  him  suspect 
that  he  is  being  taken  in.  Vulgarity  is  un- 
fortunately riot  an  un-English  quality,  but 
Mr.  Disraeli's  vulgarity  is  not  the  English 
kind,  and  therefore  it  offends  Englishmen. 
He  talks  in  a  flighty  way  about  religion,  sa- 
vours his  finance  with  epigrams,  forgets  and 
contradicts  what  he  said  last  week,  and  de- 
lights in  a  species  of  parade  and  ostentation 
which  is  unmistakably  Oriental.  By  these 
and  the  like  indiscretions,  which  he  is  al- 
ways repeating,  and  which  arise  from  too 
inveterate  a  habit  of  mind  to  be  unlearned, 
he  provokes  in  the  commercial  and  religious 
worlds  an  attitude,  if  not  of  hostility,  at 
least  of  cold  unfriendliness.  But  there  is 
one  important  class  with  whom  he  has  been 
more  successful,  and  to  whose  adherence  he 
owes  his  position  as  a  party  leader.  Wc 
have  seen  how,  in  the  days  of  Protection, 
he  rendered  to  the  agriculturists  services 
which  nothing  but  the  basest  ingratitude 
could  allow  them  to  forget.  He  found  them 
a  headless,  disunited  band,  deserted  by  the 
leaders  of  their  choice,  and  smarting  under 
a  betrayal  which  they  were  powerless  to 
avenge.  He  made  them  into  a  compact  and 
organised  party,  gave  articulation  and  elo- 
quence to  their  dumb  indignation,  and  in- 
flicted upon  the  renegades  an  exemplary 
chastisement.  The  ascendencv  which  he 
thus  acquired  he  has  been  careful  to  main- 
tain. He  is  never  tired  of  appearing  in  the 
inconojruous  character  of  the  Farmer's  Friend. 
He  dines  at  the  Aylesbury  ordinary,  dis- 
courses with  easy  erudition  on  turnips  and 
tanks,  and  takes  a  prominent  part  in  the 
discussion  of  every  measure  which  affects 
the  interests  of  the  land.  Mr.  Disraeli's 
success  in  producing  the  desired  impression 
here,  as  compared  with  his  failure  else- 
where, is  not  quite  the  triumph  of  pure  in- 
tellect that  it  seems.  As  we  have  hinted 
above,  the  feudal  side  of  English  society  has 
taken  a  real  hold  on  his  imajjination.  There 
is  perhaps  nothing  in  the  world  which  ho 
admires  with  such  a  genuine  enthusiasm  as 
a  territorial  aristocracy.  The  landed  inte- 
rest in  England  is  to  him  not  a  mere  aggre- 
gate <lf  individuals  making  their  livelihood 
by  a  particular  form  of  industry.  It  is  a 
grand  historical  abstraction,  invested  with 
a  thousand  romantic  associations,  and  reach- 
ing back  into  an  almost  legendary  past.  Its 
natural  supremacy  was  the  first  article  in  the 
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creed  of  bis  favourite  thinkers,  its  glories 
have  been  the  tbenie  of  liis  own  most  im- 
pa-^sioned  rhetoric.  It  is  linked  in  his  mind 
with  the  imperishable  memories  of  the  great 
Country  Party — the  party  whose  statesmen 
were  Bolingbroke  and  Pitt ;  which  number- 
ed Swift  and  Attcrbury  among  its  pamph- 
leteers, Dr}'den  and  Pope  among  its  poets ; 
which  attracted  the  loyal  devotion  of  men 
so  dissimilar  in  everything  but  their  com- 
mon superiority  to  the  mass  of  mankind  as 
Hume  and  Johnson,  Gibbon  and  Scott  Ilis 
feelings  for  it  are  rather  those-  of  a  poet 
than  a  politician  ;  and  the  cold  calculating 
temper,  with  which  he  liabitually  surveys 
the  progress  of  e\'ents,  is  exchanged,  when 
this  cherished  child  of  his  fancy  is  menaced, 
for  a  sensitive  tenderness  which  convinces 
his  suspicious  followers  that  after  all  his 
heart  is  in  4he  right  place. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  draw  any  moral 
from  this'  singular  career.  The  conditions 
which  have  made  it  possible  arc  so  excep- 
tional, and  so  unlikely  to  recur,  that  it  would 
be  waste  of  time  to  use  them  as  materials 
for  a  general  theory.  We  believe  that  Mr. 
Disraeli's  influence  upon  English  politics 
has  been  almost  unmixedly  bad.  From  first 
to  last  he  has  fought  for  his  own  hand,  and 
we  are  unable  to  trace  in  the  windings  of 
his  erratic  course  any  connecting  clue  of 
/  principle.  We  do  not  accuse  him  of  delib- 
\  crate  treacher}^  to  his  convictions,  because 
.  in  our  opinion  his  ill-assorted  stock  of  raany- 
;  coloured  theories  never  deserved  so  honour- 
able a  name.  The  man  who  has  never  known 
what  it  is  to  believe  is  secure  from  the  im- 
luitiition  of  apostasy.  But  we  do  charge 
him  with  pretending  to  the  high  title  of 
statesman,  without  that  faith  in  a  governing 
idea,  that  allegiance  to  a  worthy  cause, 
that  serious  sincerity  of  purpose,  that 
single-minded  and  self-forgetful  fervour, 
which  alone  dignify  public  life  and  make 
the  i)rofes8ion  of  politics  respectable.  That 
a  man  who  lacks  all  these  qualifications 
should  have  been  accepted  as  its  chosen 
leader  by  one  of  our  great  historic  parties, 
is  not  an  ajjreeable  reflection  for  those,  even 
of  its  opponents,  who  are  jealous  for  the 
honour  of  English  statesmanship.  W^e  are 
no  friends  to  Toryism,  but  it  is  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  there- 
fore of  the  Liberal  party,  that  the  Tories 
should  be  led  bv  some  one  who  believes  in 
the  Tory  creed,  if  indeed  there  be  any 
longer  such  a  thing.  .It  is  not  easy  yet  to 
estimate  J  the  demoralising  effects  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  supremacy.  Meanwhile  it  is  some 
consolation  to  remember  that  his  career  is 
likely  to  remain  unique. 


Contemporary   Literature, 
history,  biography,  and  travels. 

The  Life  and  Lettert  of  ijord  Macnulay.  By 
his  Nephew,  George  Otto  Treveltas, 
3LP.,  <fcc.     Two  Vols.     Longmans  and  Co. 

The  personal  character  of  Lord  Macaulay, 
which  has  always  stood  high,  gains,  and  only 
gains,  through  the  fresh  light  thrown  upon  it 
by  the  well-written  and  interesting  biography 
which  Mr.  Trevelyan  has  at  length  given  to 
the  world.     We  knew  well  how  utterly  up- 
right and  independent  he  was ;  how  he  would 
rather  sacrifice  a  present  advantage  by  plain- 
speaking  and  straigYitforwardness  than  even 
uem  to  truckle  to  what  he  felt  were  ignorant 
prejudices.     But  not  a  few  of  those  who  were 
led  to  examine  carefully  were  inclined  to  as- 
sociate with   this   a  certain  severity,   if  not 
even  hardness,  wliich  to  some  extent  qualified 
the  indisputable  merits  of  such  frank  behav- 
iour.    The  memoir  reveals  to  us   softer   and 
finer  veins   running  alongside  and  relieving 
the  occasional  harshness  of  these  other  traits, 
if  not  positively  imparting  colour  to  them. 
And  these,  as  having  their  root  in  his  child- 
hood, and  remaining  absolutely  undisturbed 
by  any  of  the  temptations  which  beset  men  in 
a  busy  life,    and  particularly   in   a   political 
career,  impart  a  dominant  unity  and  repose  to 
the  life,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  wliich  the  sub- 
ject of  it  hacl  to  put  forth  to  gain  a  place  for 
himself  and  to  keep  it,  impelled  more  by  the 
thought  of  others  than  by  either  fame  or  money 
on  his  own  account.     His  warm  domestic  at- 
tachments, his   ungrudging  self-denials,    his 
willing  assumption  of  the  whole  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  family  when  his  father's 
business    failed    just   at   the   moment   when 
worldly  advantages  seemed  so  essential  to  his 
success   in  a  career;  his  cheerful  playfulness 
and  untiring  patience,  which  made  him  more 
than  a  friend  of  the   children  of  his  acquaint- 
ance,   all  these   things   combine   to  reveal  a 
character  which   in   public   appearances  but 
half  interpreted  itself,  and  which,  we  may  say 
without  reserve,  is  elevated  and  l>eautified  to 
us  by  application  of  the  test  which  has  les- 
sened, and  only  lessened,  the  regard  felt  for 
not  a  few  of  his  distinguished  contemporaries. 
Mr.  Trevelyan  has  taken  occasion  to  apologise 
for  the  publication  of  some  of  the  letters,  on 
the  ground  of  his  uncle's  great  concern  for 
finish  in  everything  that  he  meant  to  give  to 
the  world ;  but  he  has,  to  some  extent,  over- 
looked the  fact  that  it  is  the  *  unconscious 
revelation'  which  gives  the  whole  value  to 
biography,  and  that  here,  at  all  events,  it  is 
true   that  *  wiiat  is  most  perfect,    art   least 
cherishes.'     Lord  Macaulay  certainly  made  it 
a  rule   'to  publish   nothing  which   was  not 
carefully  planned,  strenuously  laboured,  and 
minutely  finished ;'  but  who  shall   say  that, 
taken  in  relation,  the  least  elaborated  of  his 
letters  do  not  in  most  cases  reveal  to  us  ex- 
actly what  the  essays  and  the  histories  left 
unrevealed,  thus  becoming  the  most  eflicient 
commentaries  ?       Even    those    quaint    little 
epistles    written    home    from    Mrs.    Hannah 
More's,  or  from  school,  how  clearly  do  tbcy 
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show  u?  the  precocious  boy  storing  his  mind 
with  knowledge,  yet  all  unconsciously  to  him- 
self, forming  thai  half  Puritanic,  half  in- 
different type  of  character  which  is  in  many 
respects  so  admirable,  so  characteristic  of  the 
time,  and  so  keenly  interesting.  When  he 
was  about  to  be  sent  to  school,  his  mother 
warned  him  that  there  the  solace  of  bread  and 
butter  would  be  denied  him  in  his  studies. 

*  Yes,  mamma,  *  replied  he,  with  precocious 
epigrammatic  exactitude,  'industry  shall  be 
my  bread,  and  attention  my  butter.'  Set  into 
slightly  different  terms,  the  expression  might 
have  formed  the  motto  for  his  life.  He  was 
entirely  devoted  to  his  studies,  resolved  on 
knowing  thoroughly  whatever  claimed  his  in- 
terest; and,  to  the  end,  a  certain  pragmatic 
adherence  to  early- formed  habits  and  methods 
marks  him:  he  escaped  from  the  religious 
sentiment  at  Clapham,  but  its  somewhat  prim 
and  exigeant  system  kept  hold  of  him. 
Though  his  utter  frankness  and  his  readiness 
in  conversation  made  society  agreeable  to  him, 
it  does  not  seem  that  the  most  tempting 
incense  of  flattery — tempting  enough  certainly 
as  presented  to  tiie  young  Essayist  once  or 
twice  by  Lady  Holland  at  Holland  House — 
ever  for  an  instant  stirred  in  him  what  is  vul- 
garly known  as  the  desire  to  'shine.'  His 
strong  common-sense,  grafted  on  the  severe 
Self-respect  of  Clapham,  saved  him  from  any 
danger  in  this  direction,  and  it  is  simply 
delightful  to  read  how  he  could,  in  a  quiet 
way,  take  all  the  good  that  was  to  be  got  out 
of    these    exercises;    wisely    escaping    from 

*  bores '  as  best  he  might,  and  only  make  out 
of  them  the  materials  for  a  new  form  of  plea- 
sure-giving to  those  whom  he  loved.  How 
the  genius  of  history  transmutes,  idealises, 
bring  gracious  compensations  I  Had  Mac- 
aulay — as  some  liave  done — taken  ever  such 
pains  to  w^rite  elaborate  gossipping  diaries  to 
celebrate  himself  in  his  brilliant  surroundings 
to  a  distant  posterity,  he  could  not  have  ac- 
complished his  end  so  well  as  it  has  been 
unconsciously  accomplished  by  these  simple 
letters  scribbled  off  to  his  sisters,  that  they 
might  become  the  sharers  of  his  pleasures.  In 
this  very  society-going  he  was  a  vicarious 
seeker,  and  he  so  sought  that  he  could  not  fail 
to  find.  But  how  much  of  this  kind  of  sensi- 
ble self-severitv  must  he  have  owed  to  the 
spirit  which  led  his  pious  father  so  often  to 
deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  praising  his  gift- 
ed son,  that  this  son  might  be  worthy  of  the 
sire  in  prudent  reserve  and  self-respect  1  We 
remember  scarcely  anything  more  striking  or 
more  characteristic  in  recent  biography  than 
the  incident  recorded  by  Mr.  Trevelyan,  how, 
after  Macaulay  had  delivered  that  great  anti- 
slavery  maiden  speech,  which  compelled 
warmest  praise  from  Wilberforce  and  all  the 
friends  of  the  family,  his  father  vouchsafed 
him  no  complimentary  word ;  and  all  that  he 
said  afterwards  was  that  *  it  did  not  become 
so  young  a  man  to  spQak  with  folded  arms  in 
the  presence  of  royalty '  (I)  This  suggests  a 
discipline  of  the  truest  kind,  and  a  discipline 
which,  as  we  can  easily  discover  for  ourselves 
in  the  study  of  Macau  lay's  life,  was  not  lost. 


I  We  have  no  space  to  follow  Macaulay  step 
by  step  in  his  career — how  a  Review  Article 
suddenly  made  him  famous  ;  how  he  passed 
into  Parliament  for  one  of  Lord  Lansdowne's 
pocket  boroughs,  representing  it  for  some 
years;  then  successfully  contested  the  bur- 
ough  of  Leeds;  became  Cabinet  Minister;  and 
by  and  by  accepted  an  appointment  as  one  of 
the  Indian  Council,  and  went  to  Calcutta, — 
where  he  did  a  memorable  work  in  the  pro- 
duction of  an  Indian  code  of  law,  closely 
studying  jurisprudence,  for  which  he  had 
before  shown  no  pailicular  liking,  simply 
because  it  was  now  his  duty,  and  mastering  it 
as  few  men  have  done ;  how  he  returned  with 
a  modest  fortune  and  represented  Edinburgh, 
but  suffered  defeat  there  in  the  election  of 
1859,  partly,  no  doubt,  owing  to  his  own 
excessive  bluntness ;  how  he  then  devoted 
himself  to  his  great  work — his  History  of 
England — which,  though  it  remwns  unfin- 
ished, consummated  liis  fame  as'a  literary 
master.  But  the  main  facts  of  his  outward 
life  must  be  so  familiar  to  our  readers  that 
there  is  no  need  to  dwell  upon  them.  We 
may  more  profitably  devote  such  space  as 
remains  to  us  to  a  considemtion  of  some  of 
his  characteristics  as  a  writer,  and  the  extent 
to  which  his  personal  traits  are  reflected  in 
his  writings. 

Lord    Macaulay  certainly    combined    two 
things    rarely    found  united  in    so  high  a 
degree  as  in  him.      He  was  at  once  brilliant 
and  accurate.     His  memory  was  a  wonderful 
rejwsitory.     It  gathered  from  all  quarters  the 
most  diverse  materials,  and  arranged  them,  as 
it  seemed,  by  an  unconscious  process.     It  was 
said  that  where  others  read  he  but  glanced, 
and  that,  nevertheless,  he  possessed  himself 
more  perfectly  of  the  book  than  they  had 
done.     He  missed  nothing ;  he  forgot  nothing ; 
and  the  proper  fact  was  always  ready  at  the 
right    moment.     His  essays  are   themselves 
condensed  histories ;  liis  History  is  a  series  of 
polished  essays.      Always  brilliant,    full  of 
knowledge,  and  with  complete  tact  in  giving 
it  the  most  effective  arrangement,  it  must  yet 
be  said,  however,  that  he  lacked  somewhat 
that  imaginative  reach   and    fineness  which 
gives  to   literature  its  highest  consecration. 
He  was  never  very  deeply  stirred,  and,  there- 
fore, never  reached  other  than  a  superficial 
proportion .     His  pictori  al  faculty  sufficed  him 
instead  of  the  rare  discernments  that  come 
from  spiritual  sympathy;  and  if  we  assume 
that  there  is  a  deep  idea  at  the  bottom  of  his- 
torical developments,  which  connects  itself 
intimately  with  the  religious  yearnings  and 
with  all  th6  vital  and  semi-mystical  tendencies 
of  human  nature,  then  it  is  evident  that  the 
historian  muU  have  deep  religious  sympathies, 
though  he  may  hold  very  loosely  by  dogmas. 
Lord  Macaulay  held  loosely  enough  by  dog- 
mas ;  but  he  never  realised  religious  sentiment 
in  itself.     The  result  is  that,  as  he  seemed  to 
be  intellectually  cut  off  from  the  great  relig- 
ious movements  that  stirred  his  own  time,  so 
he  failed  in  getting  the  key  to  many  of  the 
problems  of  the  past.     If  he  looks  at  them  at 
all,  it  is  merely  in  their  social  and  superficial 
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relations ;  and  although  he  loves  to  delineate 
individuals,  it  is  only  by  contrast  with 
others,  and  with  no  intent  to  pierce  to  hidden 
motives  and  to  reveal  them.  There  is  visible 
no  trace  of  pause,  no  sudden  starting  aside 
at  the  suggestion  of  conflicting  motives  in 
him ;  he  sees  but  one  side,  and  all  the  facts 
bend  to  it,  and  his  pictures,  therefore,  never 
fail  in  definiteness  of  line.  But  that,  of 
course,  is  a  great  merit ;  in  view  of  immediate 
impression,  perhaps  the  greatest  merit  of  all. 
Hence,  as  a  first  quality  noticeable  in  Lord 
Macau  lay,  and  absolutely  pervasive,  we  find 
contented  self -sufficiency.  It  is  a  quality  which 
we  English  are  justified  in  liking,  for  it  has 
done  its  share  in  our  history;  but  it  needs  to 
be  associated  with  strongly  qualifying  ele- 
ments in  literature.  One  of  the  problems 
that  remains  for  criticism,  in  reference  to  Lord 
Macau  lay,  is  to  trace  how  far  the  self-sup- 
pressing severity  of  the  Clapham  ideal, 
which  waS  based  on  a  strictly  religious  con- 
ception, tended  to  injure  him  by  confirming 
in  him  a  reverence  for  mere  consistency  and 
completeness  of  result,  which,  again,  the  reli- 
gious conception,  to  which  he  never  rose, 
would  have  modified.  There  is  some  ground 
for  the  remarks  we  have  heard  about  his  '  cock- 
sureness'^  he  inherited  it  from  his  father  and 
from  Clapham:  but  the  force  of  great  prin- 
ciples, which  directed  it  in  them  and  sus- 
tained them  in  a  most  gigantic  philanthropic 
purpose,  was  in  him  largely  lacking,  and, 
therefore,  it  left  in  his  literary  performances 
(and,  indeed,  at  first  view  in  his  character 
generally)  a  strong  suggestion  pf  egotism^  that 
was  not  supercilious  only  because  of  early 
influences  to  which  he  had  been  subject. 

The  next  thing  that  may  be  noted  in  Lord 
Macaulay's  character  is  a  lack  Of  growth.  He 
saw  things  in  youth  much  as  he  saw  them  in 
middle-age.  His  point  of  view  was  never 
changed  under  special  and  immediate  sym- 
pathetic demands.  Even  of  his  pictorial  style 
it  has  been  well  said  that  he  never  learned  it, 
that  it  was  born  with  him ;  and,  certainly,  in 
the  epigrammatic  finish,  the  balance  of  struc- 
ture, and  the  easy  unhesitating  way  in  which 
he  says  precisely  what  he  feels  and  thinks,  — 
and,  we  may  say,  all  that  he  feels  and  thinks 
in  these  youthful  letters, — we  see  a  formed 
style,  and  one  which  it  may  be  asserted  sus- 
tained itself  to  the  end.  And  as  he  seems 
never  to  have  hesitated  over  a  human  char- 
acter— to  have  been  struck  by  the  mystery  of 
motives  and  the  painful  riddles  of  conscience 
— so  he  seems  never  to  have  been  doubtful  of 
any  problem.  His  view  once  taken,  his  side 
assumed,  the  sense  of  comradeship,  in  a 
certain  rough-and-ready  English  way,  was 
strong  enough  in  him  to  give  him  a  sense  of 
duty  in  respect  of  it ;  and  what  his  associates 
would  say,  became,  in  a  certain  imdcfined 
unconscious  way,  the  standard  for  his  general 
judgments.  On  details,  of  course,  he  was  apt 
enough  to  assert  his  right  of  thinking  for 
himself;  the  more  irresistibly,  perhaps,  be- 
cause of  that  general  acquiescence.  But  what 
we  have  said  is  so  far  true  th9,t  the  charge  of 
reading  English   history  as  a  Whig  has  a  cer- 


tain basis  in  the  character  of  the  writer.     It 
was  one  of  his  particular  sources  of  satisfac- 
tion that  printers*  readers  avowed  that  he  had 
never  written  a  sentence  the  meaning  of  which 
was  not  at  once  apparent.     He  wrote  as  he 
thought,  and   his  thinking,   happily   for  his 
own  comfort  in  one  respect,   lay    along  the 
prepared  lines  of  English  Liberal   opinion. 
If  it  had  not  been  so,  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
the  man,  who  interested  himself  in  so  many 
things,  could  have  been  throughout  so  abso- 
lutely self-consistent — so  little  likely  to  un- 
derstand   or  to  sympathise  with  Emerson's 
maxim  :  *  Speak  the  truth  given  thee  to-day, 
though  all  thy  former  utterances  should  be 
made  a    lie.'      He    never    meditates,    never 
broods,  never  needs  to  seek  escape  in  those 
reactionary  grooves  of  feeling  which  sweep 
their  subject  hurriedly  along,  it  may  be,  into 
strange  new  worlds,  but  are  apt  to  give  great 
revelations  in  return.     We  look  not  for  such 
from  Macaulay ;    he  speaks  for  the  intelligent 
sensible  Englishman,  and  makes  his  views 
and  sentiments  as^  practical  as  they  can  be 
made.     Strong,  robust  good  sense,  elevated 
by  utter  conscientiousness, — that  is  his  mark. 
And,  as  we  often  find  in  very  sensible  persons, 
a  rare  power  of  ignoring  what  they  cannot  at 
once  understand  and  appreciate,  so  in  him. 
We  are  surprised  at  first,  and  then  we  are 
amused,  at  the  mass  of  literature  he  read,  or, 
rather,  glanced  at,  with  the  undoubting  con- 
viction that  he  had  possessed  himself  of  all 
its  worth,  which,  for  his  purposes,  he,  doubt- 
less, most  frequently  did.     No  character  ever 
puzzled  him,  no  problem  ever  baflled  him,  he 
never  allowed  himself  to  proceed  a  step  oa 
ground  that  was  not  absolutely  clear  and  sure. 
This  had  much  to  do  with  his  style,  which  was 
well   adapted  to  his  purpose.     A    man  ex- 
presses himself  with  the   one  end    of  being 
understood  by  the  audience  he  seeks.     If  he 
desire  a  large  audience  he  must  be  clear.    It 
is  the  highest  praise  that  can  be   given  to 
Macaulay  that,  while  fie  was  never  obscure, 
he  alwavs  took  care  to  show  that,  on  the  su!>- 
ject  he  treated,  he  knew  more  than  he  con- 
vened.    He  had  facts  and  figures  in  reserve. 
Hence,  though  his  style  is  ofttimes  hanl,  glit- 
tering, and  over-antithetic,  it  tells  emphati- 
cally  of  the  *  full  man ' — the  man  who  can 
pursue  his  cause  further,  but  is  not  likely  to 
waver,    to  change  his    ground,    and  puzzle 
])eople  by  casuistical  reasonings  or  refinenientf. 
This  is  what  the  great  public  likes.     Qualifi- 
cations and  secondary  relations  are  wearisome 
to  it.     We  have  heard  of  a  great  present -<laT, 
orator  who  plainly  confesses  that  he  is  ruined 
when  he  tries  to  qualify,  and  that  forpurf>05es 
of  effect,  statements  must  be  bold  and  bal- 
anced.    Macaulay  perceived  the  same  truth; 
and  though    his  sense   of    justice  was  very 
keen  in  relation  to  practical  matters,  still, 
like  our  orator,  he  was  shy  of  qualifications, 
and  also  felt  that  for  effect,  statements  must 
be  bold  and  balanced.     In  this  respect  his 
style  is  most  commanding.     It  is  the  style 
for  orators — for  those  who   would   produce 
wide  and  immediate  effect ;  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  too  close  and  strained  an 
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imitation  of  it  is  apt  to  produce  the  very 
opposite  result.  In  Lord  Macaulay's  judg- 
ment of  historical  characters,  as  has  been 
hinted,  we  can  often  trace  a  certain  severity; 
but  tlie  severity,  which  was  distinctly  of  the 
Puritanic  kind,  was  most  characteristically 
exhibited  in  his  public  life,  particularly  in 
the  resolution  to  allow  none  of  the  sentiment 
which  may  have,  more  or  less,  determined  his 
attitude  in  any  way  to  appear.  We  remember 
the  manner  in  which  he  put  down  the  Metho- 
dist minister  who,  at  an  election  meeting, 
ventured  to  ask  of  what  religion  the  candi- 
dates were.  On  that  occasion  he  certainly 
showed,  in  his  defence  of  freedom  of  opinion 
on  religious  matters  and  the  right  of  a  man  to 
keep  them  in  reserve  in  political  discussion, 
a  faculty  of  preacher  like  rebuke,  which  we 
are  inclined  to  fancy  only  one  who  had  drawn 
lessons  from  Clapham  would  have  been  equal 
to.  He  owed  much  to  his  parentage;  and 
whoever  would  rightly  appreciate  those  no- 
bler, if  severer,  qualities  in  Macaulay,  and 
trace  tliem  to  their  origin,  must  not  lose 
sight  of  an  obscurer  figure,  but  certainly  one 
not  less  grand,  which  is  prominent  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  book.  And  we  cannot 
pass  on  without  saying  that  it  is  a  high  testi- 
mony to  Mr.  Trevelyan's  insight  and  inde- 
pendence that  he  should  so  clearly  have  dis- 
cerned this  relation,  and  have  spent  so  much 
pains  to  bring  out  into  strong  relief  the  noble 
figure  and  features  of  the  man  who  did  more 
than  any  other  to  secure  freedom  for  the  slave. 
If  his  more  famous  son  did  not  appropriate  the 
deep  religious  convictions  he  was  sustained 
by,  we  may  be  sure  of  this,  that  he  would  not 
have  been  quite  so  generous,  self-denying,  and 
utterly  conscientious,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
that  father's  life. 

It  is  because  the  meriToir  sliows  this  so 
clearly,  as  well  as  brings  out  effectively  the 
fact  that  Lord  Macaulay  kept  faithfully  invio- 
late for  himself  a  sphere  where  intellectual 
gifts  were  only  to  be  recognised  as  justifying 
a  claim  yn  the  part  of  others  to  be  aided  and 
cheered,  that  it  may  be  said  to  rank  with  the 
first  compositions  of  its  class.  For  several 
reasons,  but  for  this  reason  especially,  it  will 
reflect  fresh  lustre  on  works  that  will  keep 
their  place  in  English  literature. 

Lord  3Iacaulay'8  relations  to  his  contempo- 
raries were  for  the  most  part  of  the  frankest 
and  most  friendly  kind ;  but  one  exception 
seems  to  have  existed  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Brougham,  between  whom  and  Lord  Macaulay 
there  seems  1  o  have  grown  up  a  rooted  an- 
tipathy. But  Macaulay 's  peculiar  reverence 
for  that  heroic  father — to  whom  he  owed  so 
much — ^kept  him  from  attacking  Brougham; 
another  specific  testimony,  if  it  were  needed, 
to  the  force  of  that  father's  infiuence.  The 
pictures  we  have  here  of  Lytton,  of  Jeffrey, 
and  many  others,  are  done  with  such  remark- 
able skill,  that  we  cannot  pass  without  giving 
one  small  specimen — a  most  finished  sketch 
of  the  great  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  : — 

*  Jeffrey  has  twenty  faces  almost  as  unlike 
each  other  as  my  father's  to  Mr.  Wilberforce's, 
and  infinitely  more  unlike  to  each  other  than 


those  of  near  relatives  often  are;  infinitely 
more  uulike,  for  example,  than  those  of  the  two 
Grants.  When  absolutely  quiescent,  reading 
a  paper,  or  hearing  a  conversation  in  which  he 
takes  no  interest,  his  countenance  shows  no 
indication  whatever  of  intellectual  superiority 
of  any  kind.  But  as  soon  as  he  is  interested, 
and  opens  his  eyes  upon  you,  the  change  is 
like  magic.  There  is  a  flash  in  his  glance,  a 
violent  contortion  in  his  frown,  an  exquisite 
humour  in  his  sneer,  and  a  sweetness  and 
brilliancy  in  his  smile,  beyond  anything  that 
ever  I  witnessed.  A  person  who  had  seen 
him  in  only  one  state  would  not  know  him  if 
he  saw  him  iu  another.  For  Jie  has  not,  like 
Brougham,  marked  features  which  in  all 
moods  of  mind  remain  unaltered.  The  mere 
outline  of  his  face  is  insignificant.  The  ex- 
pression is  everything,  and  such  power  and 
variety  of  expression  I  never  saw  in  any 
liuman  countenance,  not  even  in  that  of  the 
most  celebrated  actors.  .  .  .  The  voice 
and  delivery  of  Jeffrey  resemble  his  face.  He 
possesses  considerable  power  of  mimicry,  and 
rarely  tells  a  story  without  imitating  several 
different  accents..  His  familiar  tone,  his 
declamatory  tone,  and  his  pathetic  tone  are 
quite  different  things.  Sometimes  Scotch 
predominates  in  his  pronunciation;  some- 
times it  is  imperceptible.  Sometimes  his 
utterance  is  snappish  and  quick  to  the  last 
degree ;  sometimes  it  is  remarkable  for  rotun- 
dity and  mellowness.  I  can  easily  conceive 
that  two  people  who  had  seen  him  on  differ- 
ent days  might  dispute  about  him,  as  the 
travellers  in  the  fable  disputed  about  the 
chameleon.     .     .     . 

'  I  do  not  wonder  that  he  should  be  a  good 
husband ;  for  his  wife  is  a  very  amiable  woman. 
But  I  was  surprised  to  see  a  man  so  keen  and 
sarcastic,  so  much  of  a  scoffer,  pouring  him- 
self out  with  such  simplicity  and  tenderness 
in  all  sorts  of  affectionate  nonsense.  Through 
our  whole  journey  to  Perth  he  kept  up  a  sort 
of  mock  quarrel  with  his  daughter ;  attacked 
her  about  novel-reading,  laughed  her  into  a 
pet,  kissed  her  out  of  it,  and  laughed  her  into 
it  again.  She  and  her  mother  absolutely 
idolise  him,  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  it. 

*  His  conversation  is  very  much  like  his 
countenance  and  his  voice — of  immense  vari- 
ety ;  sometimes  plain  and  unpretending,  even 
to  flatness;  sometimes  whimsically  brilliant 
and  rhetorical  almost  beyond  the  license  of 
private  discourse.  He  has  many  interesting 
anecdotes,  and  tells  them  very  well.  He  is  a 
shrewd  observer ;  and  so  fastidious  that  I  am 
not  surprised  at  the  awe  in  which  many  people 
seem  to  stand  when  in  his  company.  .  .  . 
I  liked  everything  but  the  hours.  AVe  were 
never  up  till  ten,  and  never  retired  till  two 
hours  at  least  after  midnight.  Jelfrey, 
indeed,  never  goes  to  bed  till  sleep  comes  on 
him  overpowenngly,  and  never  rises  till  forced 
up  by  business  or  hunger.' 

This  is  Lord  Macaulay's  account  of  one  in- 
terview with  Lady  Holland : — 

*  In  the  drawing-room  I  had  a  long  talk 
with  Lady  Holland  about  the  purity  of  the 
English  language,  wherein  she  thinks  herself  a 
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critic.  I  happened,  in  speaking  about  the 
Reform  Bill,  to  say  that  I  wished  that  it  had 
been  possible  to  form  a  few  commercial  con- 
stituencies, if  the  word  constituency  were 
admissible.  **I  am  glad  you  put  that  in," 
said  her  ladyship.  **I  was  just  going  to  give 
it  to  you.  It  is  an  odious  word.  Then 
there  is  talented^  and  influential^  and  gentle 
manly.  I  never  could  break  Sheridan  of 
gentlemanly^  though  he  allowed  it  to  be 
wrong."  We  talked  about  the  word  talents, 
and  its  history.  I  said  that  it  had  first  ap- 
peared in  theological  writing,  that  it  was  a 
metaphor  taken  from  the  parable  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  that  it  had  gradually  passed 
from  the  vocabulary  of  divinity  into  common 
use.  I  challenged  her  to  find  it  in  any  classi- 
cal writer  on  general  subjects  before  the 
Restoration,  or  even  before  the  year  1700.  I 
believe  that  I  might  safely  have  gone 
down  later.  '  She  seemed  surprised  by  this 
theory,  never  having,  so  far  as  I  could  judge, 
heard  of  the  Parable .  of  the  Talents.  I  did 
not  tell  her,  though  I  might  have  done  so, 
that  a  person  who  professes  to  be  a  critic  in 
the  delicacies  of  the  English  language  ought 
to  have  the  Bible  at  his  finger-ends.'  And  let 
it  be  said,  by-the-by,  that  Macaulay  greatly 
owed  it  to  the  habits  and  reverences  of  the 
Clapham  sect  that  he  so  thoroughly  had  *  the 
Bible  at  his  finger-ends.' 

We  really  wish  we  could  have  found  space 
to  have  given  a  sample  or  two  of  these  prim, 
boyish,  precocious  letters;  or  some  more  of 
those  wonderfully  vivid  pictures  of  Holland 
House  and  its  liabitues,  when  Lady  Holland 
made  Mr.  This  fetch  and  carry  for  her, 
politely  rebuked  Lord  That,  and  rallied  her 
husband,  while  he,  wheeled  about  in  his  chair, 
was  more  than  usually  animated ;  or  to  liave 
transferred  to  our  pages  some  account  of 
Lord  Macaulay's  unfailing  humour  with  chil- 
dren, which  flowed  forth  in  endless  rhymes, 
anecdotes,  and  clevernesses  of  all  sorts.  Such 
of  our  readers  as  have  not  already  perused  the 
work,  must  themselves  go  to  the  volumes  to 
become  fully  acquainted  with  these  things. 
They  certainly  will  not  be  disappointed,  for 
whatever  opinion  they  may  have  hitherto 
held  of  Lord  Macaulay,  they  will  be  able,  we 
think,  to  come  to  but  one  conclusion  regard- 
ing Mr.  Trevelyan's  merits  as  a  biographer. 

The  Life  of  John  LocTce.  By  H.  R.  Fox 
Bourne.  Two  Vols.  Henry  S.  King  and 
Co. 

It  is  not  creditable  to  English  philosophy 
that  the  biography  of  John  Locke,  who,  m  a 
more  real  sense  tlian  Bacon,  was  its  founder, 
has  so  long  remained  unwritten.  We  owe 
it  to  the  interest  that  has  of  late  years  extend- 
ed in  regard  to  all  that  concerns  psychological 
inquiry  that  this  stigma  has  been  at  last  re- 
moved, and  that  we  are  able  to  welcome  a 
biography  which,  if  it  does  not  in  all  respects 
realise  the  ideal  of  the  philosophical  student, 
supplies  us  with  so  much  information  about 
the  man,  and  gives  such  full  illustrations  of 
his  character,  that  we  are  brought  into  living 
contact  with  him,  and  recognise  him  in  his 


*  habit  as  he  lived.'  Exception  lias  been 
taken,  not  without  reason,  to  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Fox  Bourne  has  performed  the 
more  distinctly  scientific  and  critical  part  of 
his  task.  He  has  not  been  able,  or  has  not 
thought  it  necessary,  with  any  degree  of 
elaborateness,  to  trace  the  origin  and  show 
the  character  of  Locke's  peculiar  philos- 
ophy, and  to  assign  to  it  the  place  it 
occupies  in  the  history  of  mental  science. 
We  are  of  opinion  that,  in  view  of  the  parti- 
cular stage  of  philosophical  thought  at  which 
we  have  arrived  in  this  country,  the  omission  . 
is  to  be  regretted.  Tliere  is  something, 
indeed,  to  be  said  for  the  way  in  which  3Ir. 
Fox  B6urne  has  elected  to  do  his  work.  He  has 
striven,  and  striven  successfully,  to  give  us  the 
life-like  presentation  of  the  man  and  English- 
man by  tracing  his  relations  through  the  varied 
stages  of  a  long  and  not  uneventful  career. 
He  has  shown  us  how,  in  the  view  of  Locke 
himself,  his  philosophical  work  was  a  minor 
consideration,  as  in  its  origin  his  immortal 
treatise  on  *  The  Human  Understanding '  was 
almost  accidental.  We  are  made  to  see  the 
philosopher  in  the  discharge  of  his  important 
work  as  an  educational  reformer  and  the 
apostle  of  toleration  connecting  himself  with 
all  the  varied  interests  of  a  stormy  but  fruit- 
ful period  of  English  history.  And  it  may  be 
urged  that,  as  Locke  was  not  a  philosopher 
in  the  sense  in  which,  for  example,  the  great- 
est German  thinkers  have  been,  who  have 
given  their  lives  to  the  steady  pursuit  of 
speculative  truth,  and  who  as  professors  have 
been  able  to  make  scientific  thought  their 
primary  concern,  it  was  not  necessary  to 
place  a  philosophical  treatise  side  by  side 
with  an  historical  portraiture.  Just,  how- 
ever, because  he  was  a  man  of  the  world,  and 
a  man  of  business  *in  the  wide  sense  of  the 
term,  the  philosophy  of  Locke  assumed  the 
practical  aspect  it  bore ;  and  it  was  character- 
istic of  him,  as  it  has  been  of  most  English 
philosopher,  that  his  opinions  grew  out  of 
his  experience  and  were  moulded  by  Jiis  cir- 
cumstances. To  have  made  this  manifest, 
and  to  have  shown  that  the  non-professorial 
pliilosophy  of  England  has  not  been  less 
powerful  in  its  influence  on  the  course  of 
thought  than  the  more  speculative  philosophy 
of  Germany,  was  a  task  which  well  became 
the  biographer  of  Locke. 

The  reaction  that  has  been  in  full  force  in 
England  during  the  last  twenty  years  or  so 
has  gone  far  to  counteract  the  undue  depreci- 
ation from  which  the  treatise  on  *  The  Human 
Understanding'  long  suffered.  Locke  was 
little  considered  by  the  German  transcenden- 
tal school  of  the  early  part  of  the  century; 
and  even  the  careful  and  laborious  Hegel  de- 
votes little  space  to  him  in  his  *  History  of 
Philosophy.'  The  idealistic  movement  in 
Continental  thought,  originated  by  the  author 
of  '  The  Kritik  of  the  Pure  Reason,'  was  con- 
tinued in  England  by  Coleridge,  and  has  had  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  theological  thought 
of  tlie  country,  while  in  Scotland  the  sage  of 
KOnigsberg  was  hailed  as  master  by  the  late 
Sir  William  Hamilton.     In  France,  M.  Cousin 
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popularised  German  idealism  while  attempt- 
ing to  reconcile  it  with  the  Scottish  common- 
sense  philosophy;  and  he  vied  with  Hamilton 
in  making  laborious  attacks  on  the  philosophy 
of  Locke.  Under  these  circumstances,  Lockers 
great  treatise  fell  into  disrepute,  from  which 
it  was  rescued  by  the  later  efforts  of  the 
school  of  '  positive '  thought,  of  which  the 
Mills  may  be  called  the  founders.  There  is  a 
danger  that,  under  the  force  of  the  reaction, 
the  counter-movement  may  be  carried  too  far, 
and  that  the  one-sided  tendencies  of  the 
English  school  of  the  present  day  to  found  a 
scheme  of  scientific  psychology  that  will  dis- 
pense with  what  has  been  pedantically  called 
*  meta-empirical '  elements  may  carry  us  far 
beyond  the  sober  practical  philosophy  of  ex- 
perience which  was  Locke's  legacy  to  his 
countrymen.  While  the  justice  of  the  criti- 
cism of  Locke's  predominant  sensationalism 
by  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  M.  Cousin 
cannot  be  fairly  denied,  there  is  every 
reason  to  hold  that  Locke's  own  interpre- 
tation of  experience  was  by  no  means  so 
narrow  as  that  of  our  recent  English  psychol- 
ogists ;  seeing  that  he  held  firmly  by  spiritual 
realities  as  necessary  to  explain  experience, 
which  are  discarded  in  so  many  quarters  as 
the  fruits  of  phantasy. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  in- 
fluence of  Locke  on  the  character  of  English- 
men and  on  the  form  of  the  national  institu- 
tions has  not  been  greatest  in  reference  to 
religious  toleration.  And  in  that  character 
he  is  very  fully  presented  to  us  in  the  pages 
of  Mr.  Fox  Bourne.  When  we  contrast  the 
prevailing  spirit  and  practice  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  in  l>oth  religion  and  politics,* 
with  those  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  when 
we  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  great  ad- 
vances made  under  the  influence  of  what  is 
vaguely  but  not  inappropriately  termed  Lib- 
eralism, we  should  do  well  to  remember  how 
much  we  owe  it  to  Locke  that  the  distance 
we  have  travelled  is  so  considerable.  He 
himself  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  theologi- 
cal and  political  bigots  of  his  time ;  and  was 
forced  to  seek  safety  in  flight  from  his  native 
land;  and  when  the  Revolution  of  1688  en- 
abled him  to  return  in  triumph,  he  came  back 
tutored  in  the  hard  school  of  experience,  and 
having  learnt  through  actual  suffering  the 
advantages  of  the  principles  he  set  himself  to 
expound.  In  all  things  he  was  shrewd,  saga- 
cious, practical,  and  the  training  he  had  as  a 
student  of  medicine  was  helpful  to  him  in 
many  ways  as  a  philosophical  inquirer. 

Without  falling  into  the  opposite  error  of 
making  the  life  of  Locke  a  general  history  of 
his  time,  his  biographer  has  interwoven  the 
private  and  public  events  of  the  period  skil- 
fully together;  so  that  we  see  Locke,  not  as 
an  abstract  philosopher,  but  as  the  child  of 
his  age,  who  was  to  a  large  degree  the  out- 
come of  a  period  which,  nevertheless,  he 
powerfully  helped  to  mould.  This  recogni- 
tion of  Mr.  Fox  Bourne's  success  in  dealing 
with  his  subject  is  not  inconsistent  with  our 
previous  criticism  of  his  meagre  treatment  of 
Locke's  philosophy.     The  former  he  ought  to 


have  done,  and  he  has  done  well ;  but,  all  the 
same,  he  ought  not  to  have  left  the  other  un- 
done. As  it  is,  he  has  given  us  a  work  which 
supplies  an  unmistakable  want  in  the  litera- 
ture of  English  philosophy,  and  which  will 
make  the  thoroughly  English  features  of  the 
philosopher  familiar  to  the  present  generation. 
He  has  shown  us  Locke  in  connection  with 
his  time,  and  has  traced  the  various  ways  in 
which  he  exercised  healthful  influence  upon 
it  and  became  the  source  of  similar  influence 
to  succeeding  generations.  We  cordially 
welcome  what  in  all  respects  is  an  excellent 
piece  of  biography,  and  we  have  little  doubt 
that  it  will  become  a  standard  work  in  Eng- 
lish literature. 

Fifty  Tears  of  My  Life.  By  George  Thom- 
as, Earl  of  Albemarle.  Two  Vols.  Mac- 
millan  &  Co. 

A  record  full  of  anecdote  which  reaches  back 
to  the  girlhood  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  and 
the  time  when  Sir  Francis  Burdett  fought  his 
great  duel ;  which  pictures  the  state  of  society 
prior  to  Waterloo,  and  gives  us  glimpses  of 
some  of  the  greatest  personages  that  have 
figured  in  England,  both  then  and  since, 
cannot  but  be  exceedingly  interesting.  Lord 
Albemarle  is  not  a  literary  expert ;  if  he  had 
been,  his  volumes  would  certainly  not  have 
been  so  valuable.  It  is  the  very  simplicity 
and  unaffectedness  of  the  account,  the  utter 
lack  of  graces  of  fancy  or  adornments  of  style, 
which  assure  us  that  we  are  getting  a  gen- 
uine report,  and  not  a  half  fanciful  reminis- 
cence. The  Keppels  were  originally  Dutch, 
and  like  the  Dutch,  as  much,  or  even  more, 
when  transplanted,  than  when  at  home, 
shrewd,  patient,  apt  to  see  the  best  way  to 
their  end,  they  soon  combined  English  with 
Dutch  honours,  and  conciliated  those  most 
likely  to  promote  them.  Thorough  Whigs, 
the  Keppels  have  stood  by  their  colours,  and 
have  not  lost  by  it.  George  Thomas,  the 
sixth  earl,  was  brought  up  with  distinct 
traditions  in  his  eye,  yet  with  a  certain  home- 
liness favourable  to  strength  of  character; 
and  very  quaint  and  very  touching  are  some 
of  the  anecdotes  which  the  old  man  delicately 
sets  down  of  his  boyish  play-hours  spent  with 
the  Princess  Charlotte,  whose  light-hearted 
disregard  of  tutors  and  governors  is  so  re- 
freshing to  read  of,  more  especially  in  a  time 
when  primness  was  the  rule  in  higher  circles. 
And  her  girlish  letters,  as  given  here,  with  all 
their  misspelling  and  defiance  of  grammar, 
are  delightful  to  read.  Keppel  was  sent  to 
Westminster  School,  where,  of  course,  he 
fagged^  like  the  rest  of  the  juniors.  The  ac- 
count of  the  school  in  those  days  is  piquant, 
and  his  own  escapades  and  those  of  others 
show  that  English  boys  then  were  just  as 
venturesome  and  defiant  of  extreme  autho- 
rity as  they  are  now.  While  yet  a  lad  of  six- 
teen he  became  an  ensign  in  the  14th  Regi^ 
ment,  and  was  despatched  to  join  the  forces 
on  the  eve  of  Waterloo,  at  which  he  won  his 
medal.  *If  I  were  asked,' he  writes,  'what 
were  my  sensations  in  the  dreary  interval  be- 
tween daylight  and   the   firing  ol   the  first 
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cannon-shot  on  tliis  eventful  morning,  I 
should  say  tliat  all  I  can  now  remember  on 
the  subject  is,  that  my  mind  was  constantly 
recurring  to  the  account  my  father  had  given 
me  of  his  interview  with  Henry  Pearce,  other- 
wise the  *'Game  Cliicken,'*  just  before  his 
great  battle  with  Mendoza  for  the  champion- 
ship of  England.  **Well,  Pearce,"  asked 
my  father,  "how  do  you  feel?"  "Why, 
my  lord, "  was  the  answer,  * '  I  wish  it  was.;?^  " 
Without  presuming  to  imply  any  resemblance 
to  the  "  Game  Chicken,"  I  had  this  much  in 
common  with  that  great  man — I  wished  the 
fight  was 7^7.  *  He  narrowly  escaped  drowning 
through  a  rotten  transport-ship  in  returning 
home.  Rotten  ships  seem  to  have  been 
rather  common  at  that  time,  the  lives  of  men 
seemed  to  be  cheap,  and,  as  Lord  Albemarle 
drily  remarks,  *  There  was  no  PlimsoU  then.' 
He  landed  just  in  time  to  see  the  man'iage  of 
liis  old  playfellow  the  Princess  Charlotte,  of 
whom  he  gives  us  such  a  glimpse  as  shows 
tliat  the  old  spiijt  of  fun  and  friendliness  was 
alive  within  her.  ^^  *  In  form  the  princess  was 
altered,  but  in  other  respects  she  was  the 
same.  She  knew  me  immediately,  and  from 
under  the  shade  of  her  hands,  which  were 
joined  together  over  her  face  as  she  knelt,  she 
made  me  sundry  telegraphic  signals  of  recog- 
nition in  her  own  peculiar  manner.' 

Then  came  service  here  and  there  with  his 
regiment, — at  the  Cape,  Mauritius,  and  India. 
For  a  time  he  was  at  St.  Helena,  and  has  some 
report  to  make  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  and 
Napoleon.  He  agrees  with  Carlyle  that  Sir 
Hudson  was  not  suited  to  be  Bonaparte's 
gaoler ;  adding  :  '  The  sketch  of  Ralph  Nick- 
leby  in  Dickens's  novel  forcibly  recalls  Sir 
Hudson  to  my  mind — the  large  head  and 
small  bod}^  the  beetle  brow,  the  shaggy  pro- 
jecting eyebrows,  the  forbidding  scowl  on 
the  countenance.'  In  1820  Keppel  became 
equerry  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  who,  he  tells 
us,  was  the  very  essence  of  punctuality,  an 
eariy  riser,  always  up  betimes,  and  breakfast- 
ing at  nine.  So  the  equerry,  too,  had  to  be 
astir,  and  thus  he  is  able  to  record  : — *  One  of 
my  occupations  of  a  morning  wliile  waiting 
for  the  Duke  was  to  watch  from  the  window 
the  movements  of  a  bright,  pretty  little  girl 
seven  years  of  age.  She  was  in  the  habit  of 
watering  the  plants  immediately  under  the 
window.  It  was  amusing  to  see  liow  impar- 
tially she  divided  the  contents  of  the  watering- 
pot  between  the  flowers  and  her  own  little 
feet.  Her  simple  but  becoming  dress  con- 
trasted favourably  with  the  gorgeous  appnrel 
now  worn  by  the  little  damsels  of  the  rising 
generation— a  large  straw  hat  and  a  suit  of 
white  cotton ;  a  coloured  j'VWdM  round  the  neck 
was  the  only  ornament  she  wore.  The  young 
lady  I  am  describing  was  the  Princess  Vic- 
toria, now  our  gracious  Sovereign,  whom  may 
God  long  preserve  ! ' 

While  with  the  Duke  he  had  many  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  famous  men  and  famous 
scenes.  There  is  a  good  anecdote  of  Erskine 
at  Ilolkham,  at  the  annual  sheep-shearing  : — 
*We  sat  down  each  day,  upwards  of  five 
hundred,  to  dinner  in  the  state  apartments. 


There  were  plenty  of  speeches — ^principally 
on  the  science  of  agriculture.  An  exception 
to  the  rule  was  one  from  Lord  Erskine,  who 
afforded  much  amusement  from  the  manner 
in  which  he  dealt  with  a  subject  of  which  he 
was  so  profoundly  ignorant.  One  of  the  the- 
ories broached  in  the  morning  w^as  that 
crushed  oyster-shells  would  prove  an  excel- 
lent manure.  The  opinion  was  erroneous; 
but  it  was  not  then  so  considered.  *'  Gentle- 
men," said  Erskine,  "we  lawyers  have  been 
accused  of  eating  the  oyster  and  of  giving  the 
shell  to  our  clients.  The  charge  is  true  ;  but 
our  host  has  shown  this  morning  that  we  only 
take  a  fair  share  of  the  bivalve."  The 
dinner,  an  early  one,  was  followed  by  a  sup- 
per for  the  guests  who  remained  in  tlie  house. 
Erskine,  the  soul  of  the  party,  recited  some 
humorous  poetry  of  his  own  composition. 
The  Duke  of  Sussex — and  some  of  us  who 
were  not  so  gifted  witli  an  ear  for  music — 
sang  songs,  sentimental,  bacchanalian,  or 
comic,  and — not  the  least  amusing  part  of  the 
performances — the  foreigners  made  speeches 
in  broken  English.' 

The  description  of  the  Queen's  trial  is 
clearly  written  :  Brougham's  grand  hits  and 
furious  glances  being  noted  with  equal  faith- 
fulness. *  My  post  of  equerry  to  the  Duke 
of  Sussex  procured  me  admission  behind 
the  throne,  andjoccasionally  to  a  seat  among 
the  Queen's  law  advisers.  Brougham  was 
fond  of  implying  that  he  had  ample  materials 
for  recriminating  on  the  King.  "If,"  said 
he,  "  this  necessity  should  be  imposed  upon 
me,  I  should  act  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the 
instructions  of  this  illustrious  woman  [here, 
with  a  theatrical  wave  of  the  hand,  he  pointed 
to  the  Queen,  who  sat  immediately  below 
him] ;  I  should  disobey  her  solemn  commands, 
nor  is  it  my  puq)ose  to  resort  to  it,  unless 
driven  to  it  by  an  absolute  and  over-ruling 
compulsion." '     .     .     . 

^  I  was  present  on  the  morning  of  the  21st 
of  August  at  the  celebrated  interview  between 
Queen  Caroline  and  Teodoro  Majocchi,  the 
prevaricating  postilion  of  "  Non  mi  ricortlo" 
notoriety.  The  moment  she  saw  him  she 
raised  her  hands  above  her  head,  and,  uttering 
a  loud  exclamation,  bounced  out  of  the  House 
of  Lords  in  a  most  unqueenlike  manner. 
What  that  exclamation  was  intended  to  con- 
vey is  still  a  mystery.  Some  said  the  word 
was  "Teodoro,"  others  "Traditore."  To 
me  it  seemed  to  be  simply  the  interjection 
"  OhI  "  as  expressive  of  disgust  at  seeing  in 
her  accuser  one  whom  she  had  known  as  a 
dirty  discharged  menial,  but  who  was  now 
transformed  into  a  clean-looking  gentleman, 
dressed  in  the  height  of  the  fashion.' 

But  space  fails  us  to  follow  Keppel  as  aide- 
de-camp  to  Lord  Hastings  in  India,  as  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  East  Norfolk,  and  as  the 
polished  observer  of  society  in  more  recent 
times.  We  must,  however,  maku  room  for 
this  further  reminiscence,  as  it  shows  so 
effectively  that  freedom^  instead  of  *  slowly 
broadening  down  from  precedent  to  prece- 
dent,' in  the  House  of  Lords  in  respect  of 
personality  and  repartee,  has  only  undergone 
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limitation,  though  perhaps  the  debates  of  the 
Upper  House  might  sometimes  be  improved 
for  break  fast- table  reading  by  such  euliven- 
ments  as  this  tells  of: — *  I  was  witness  to  a 
curious  scene  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
25th  of  April  of  this  year  (1853)  and,  as  a 
very  imperfect  account  of  it  is  given  in 
**  Hansard,"  I  offer  my  version.  The  debate 
was  on  the  Clergy  Reserve  in  the  Canada  Bill. 
Lord  Derby  made  some  remarks  in  his  speech, 
from  which  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  (Dr.  Wil- 
berforce)  expressed  his  dissent  by  shaking  his 
head  and  smiling.  The  noble  earl  took  ex- 
ception at  the  gesture.  The  bishop  admitted 
the  smile,  but  denied  all  intention  of  thereby 
imputing  anything  offensive.  Lord  Derby — 
*' I  accept  at  once  the  explanation  that  has 
been  offered  by  the  right  reverend  prelate; 
but  when  he  tells  me  that  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  say  anything  offensive,  because  he  has 
a  smiling  face,  he  will  forgive  me  if  I  quote 
in  his  presence  from  a  well-known  writer, 
without  intending  in  the  least  to  apply  the 
words  to  him, — 


<  tt 


A  man  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  he  a  villain." 

Lord  Clarendon  (in  a  voice  of  thunder) — 
''  Oh !  oh  !  oh  !"  Lord  Derby—*'  What  noble 
peer  is  it  whose  nerves  are  so  delicate  as  to 
De  wounded  by  a  hackneyed  quotation  ?" 
Lord  Clarendon — '*  I  am  that  peer,  and  I  pro- 
test against  any  noble  lord  applying,  even  in 
the  language  of  poetry,  the  epithet  of  \illain 
to  any  member  in  the  House.  Most  of  all  do 
I  deprecate  the  use  of  such  an  expression  by 
a  lay  peer  towards  a  right  reverend  prelate." 
Peacemakers  rose  on  both  sides  of  the  House. 
The  reporters  had  left  the  gallery— in  those 
days  the  lieporters'  Gallery  was  cleared  on  a 
division.  Lord  Clarendon,  who  had  been 
greatly  excited,  poured  out  a  glass  of  water 
and  drank  it  off.  Lord  Derby  at  the  same  time 
filled  another  bumper  of  \yater  and  called 
out  across  the  table,  * '  Your  gooci  health, 
Clarendon,"  and  so  the  affair  ended.* 

•Lord  Derby  was  probably  not  aware  that  the 
same  quotation,  from  *' Hamlet,"  had,  more 
than  fifty  years  before,  produced  a  somewhat 
similar  scene  in  the  House  of  Commons.  My 
authority  was  the  late  Sir  Robert  Adair,  who 
was  present.  The  contending  parties  were 
Tiemey  anil  Pitt,  who  had  fought  a  duel  a 
short  time  before.  Tiemey  was  addressing 
the  House.  Pitt  smiled  contemptuously, 
upon  which  Tiemey  said,  ''  The  right  honour- 
able gentleman  smiles,  but  need  I  remind  him 

*  that  a  man  may  smile,    and  smile, '  " 

here  he  i)aused.  ''Take  the  fellow  a  message 
froui  me,"  cried  Pitt  to  one  of  his  followers, 
but  before  the  bearer  of  the  hostile  mission 
could  reach  the  Opposition  benches,  Tiemey 
added, — **and  yet  be  a  Minister."  So  the 
affair  ended  in  a  laugh  instead  of  a  fight.' 

Without  qualification,  these  'Reminiscences 
of  Lord  Albemarie'  are  delightful  reading. 
They  may  be  found  useful  hereafter  by  the 
historian,  and,  certainly,  they  will  offer  temp- 
tations to  the  gleaner  of  anecdotes.  As  a 
faithful  picture  of  society  in  past  eras,  how- 
ever, tliC  work  will  have  its  chief  value,  but 


it  is  one  of  the  few  books  of  which  this  can 
be  said ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  can  be  re- 
commended as  having  in  it  more  of  human 
interest  and  human  nature  than  one-half  of 
the  flimsy  novels  that  we  now  widely  read. 

Life  of  Maria  Antoinette^  Queen  of  France, 
By  Charues  Duke  Yoxge.  Two  Vols. 
Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Perhaps  no  contemporary  estimate  of  char- 
acter, whether  of  good  qualities  or  of  bad 
ones,  has  ever  been  unexaggerated.  For  exact 
appreciation,  minute  and  comparative  evidence 
is  requisite  such  as  only  time  can  supply. 
Hence  there  is  for  most  persons,  even  for  the 
worst,  a  reactionary  time  when  probably  the 
rebound  is  to  some  extent  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme. We  have  seen  many  such  rehabilita- 
tions recently ;  perhaps  after  some  oscillations 
the  final  iudgment  will  be  a  just  one.  That 
Marie  Antoinette  was  grossly  maligned  there 
can  be  no  hesitation  in  saying.     Just  now  the 

Erocess  of  vindication  is  going  on.  Articles 
y  M.  Lomenie  in  the  '  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes,'  and  by  Ste.  Beuve  in  his  'Caus- 
eries,'  the  publications  of  various  memoirs, 
and  especially  of  collections  of  correspondence 
such  as  that  of  M.  Feuillet  de  Couches,  have 
done  much  to  remove  igaorant  and  passionate 
misconceptions,  and  to  show  that  the  unfor- 
tunate  queen  was  in  many  ways  not  only 
highly  gifted  but  noble  in  feeling. 

At  the  same  time  no  conception  of  character 
takes  hold  of  the  public  mind  without  some 
justification  for  it.  We  can  hardly  think  that 
Marie  Antoinette  was  the  almost  faultless  and 
peerless  princess  that  Professor  Yonge  repres- 
ents her  to  be,  although  he  says  that  she  was 
'  a  pure-minded  and  magnanimous  lady,  whose 
sole  offence  was  that  she  was  the  wife  of  their 
kind-hearted  king.'  Yet  the  whole  scope  of 
his  narrative  shows  that  she  was  a  clever  and 
ardent  politician,  who  completely  dominated 
the  weak-minded  monarch,  and  was,  to  the 
political  world  in  which  she  moved,  all  that 
the  sovereign  himself  should  have  been.  It 
was  not  necessarily  to  her  reproach ;  but  for 
her  the  nerveless  hand  at  the  rudder  would 
have  let  the  ship  utterly  drift.  The  popular 
instinct  that  she  had  been  the  mainspring  of 
the  king's  policy  was  a  true  one.  And 
although  Louis  XVI.  largely  bore  the  sins  of 
his  predecessors,  and  was  himself  harmless 
and  weak  rather  than  wicked,  the  queen  right- 
eously shared  this  vicarious  ignominy  and 
resentment,  so  far  as  it  ought  to  have  been 
incurred  at  all.  No  wonder  that  one  so  young 
was  guilty  of  follies,  and  that  one  upon 
whom  such  momentous  and  difficult  affairs 
devolved  made  blunders.  This  does  not  ex- 
tenuate the  hideous  brutality  which  disfigured 
the  not  unnatural  Revolution  of  1792  with 
the  greatest  crimes  in  history,  but  Professor 
Yonge  would  have  given  a  truer  portrait  and 
a  juster  history  had  he  borne  it  in  mind. 

His  book  is  compiled  with  great  industry, 
and  written  with  ability,  not,  however,  with 
that  of  an  inspired  biographer,  for,  in  spite 
of  the  tragic  story  he  has  to  tell,  it  is  very 
dull.     It  is,  moreover,  the  work  of  a  thorough 
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partisan,  whose  good  old  Tory  principles 
in])ue  all  his  feelings,  determine  his  epithets, 
and  colour  his  statements.  In  all  his  allu- 
sions, especially  to  our  own  Revolution  and 
to  its  principal  personages,  his  bias  is  mani- 
fested— there  is  nothing  evil  about  Charles 
I.  nor  good  about  Cromwell.  It  is  moreover 
the  narrative  of  a  thorough  courtier.  Had  he 
been  a  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchamber  he  need 
not  have  been  afraid  of  presenting  his  book 
to  the  queen  whose  life  he  narrates.  Men  are 
wholly  bad  or  wholly  good  according  as  they 
are  Royalists  or  Republicans.  One  feels  in 
every  estimate  the  want  of  discriminating 
judgment.  One  cannot  say  much  for  Lafay- 
ette or  Madame  Roland, — but  Satan  himself 
could  not  be  visited  with  more  vituperative 
epitliets. 

This  is  all  that  need  be  said  to  indicate 
what  the  w^ork  is.  The  heroine  is  almost 
perfect,  and  the  almost  imbecile  king  is 
everything  that  is  gentle  and  good.  The 
story  is  carefully  told,  and  one  feels  afresh 
the  unspeakable  pathos  of  the  history  of  the 
end.  The  possibilities  of  a  Parisian  Republic 
are  enough  to  make  us  all  believers  in  Divine 
Right ;  only  the  latter  in  France  was  largely 
the  cause  of  the  former. 

Memoriah  of  the  Bev.  David  Thomas^  B.A.,  of 
Bristol.  Edited  by  his  Son,  H.  Arnold 
Thomas,  M.A.     Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

The  sketch  of  his  father  which  Mr.  Ar- 
nold Thomas  has  prefixed  to  the  sermons 
contained  in  this  volume  is  brief,  but  it 
is  all  that  was  needed.  The  outward  in- 
cidents of  Mr.  Thomas's  life  were  few, 
and  as  he  neither  kept  journals  nor  wrote 
many  letters,  materials  for  the  inner  life 
were  wanting ;  else  the  records  and  indi- 
cations of  such  a  life  would  have  been  of  rare 
preciousness.  The  sketch  is  written  with 
great  delicacy  of  taste  and  tenderness  of  feel- 
ing, and  it  reveals  sufficiently  the  household 
and  ministerial  beauty  of  Mr.  Thomas's  life. 
It  simply  confirms  and  deepens  the  impression 
which  fill  who  knew  him  received  of  him. 
He  was  ft  man  of  very  distinct  individuality; 
his  moral  characteristics  approached  to  gran- 
deur in  their  lofty  righteousness,  their  trans- 
lucent purity,  their  broad  charities,  and  their 
noble  magnanimity  and  intensity.  Few^  lives 
have  been  more  worthily  lived,  few  men  have 
gathered  so  much  esteem  and  affection,  and 
few  memories  approach  more  nearly  the  only 
canonisation  that  is  worth  caring  for — the 
unqualified  reverence  and  the  tender  affection 
of  all  who  knew  him.  The  ten  sermons  here 
collected  are  a  true  index  of  the  preacher, — 
his  spiritual  apprehension  of  every  tnith  that 
he  touched,  his  practical  religious  presenta- 
tion of  it,  and  the  intensity  of  all  the  elements 
of  his  nature  felt  in  its  urgency.  It  was  true 
of  David  Thomas,  more  than  of  most  ministers, 
that  the  preacher  w-as  as  much  as  the  sermon, 
and  one  feels  in  reading  the  print  only  a  small 
degree  of  the  intensity  out  of  which  the  mere 
words  came,  and  which  gave  them  their 
singular  momentum.  David  Thomas  w^as  a 
man  to  whom  religious  hearers  surrendered 


almost  passively  their  entire  nature.  He 
produced  such  a  conviction  of  the  reality  and 
momentousness  of  what  he  was  saying,  and 
he  so  suffused  it  with  the  broad  charities,  the 
tender  sympathies,  and  the  high  spiritual 
hopes  of  a  great  holy  soul,  that  everything 
was  forgotten  in  the  religious  reality  and 
power  of  the  preaching.  No  man  of  greater 
spiritual  power,  and  that  of  the  noblesc  kind, 
has  spoken  from  a  pulpic  in  the  present  gene- 
ration. 

Many  wdll  be  glad  to  find  among  the  ser- 
mons the  one  on  *  Acceptance  by  Christ,' 
preached  before  the  London  Missionary  Soci- 
ety, in  Surrey  Chapel ;  the  one  on  '  Consider- 
ing Christ,'  preached  before  the  Congrega- 
tional Union,  in  Manchester;  and  the  sermon 
on  *  Communion  with  God,'  preached  at  seve- 
ral different  places. 

Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism,  Lectures 
delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain  in  February  and  March  1874.  By 
R.  Bos  WORTH  Smith,  M.A.  Second  Edi- 
tion. Revised  and  Enlarged.  Smith,  El- 
der, and  Co. 

Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  tells  us  that  he  has 
carefully  considered  the  criticisms  of  the  first 
edition  of  his  very  able  volume,  but  that, 
while  he  has  modified  some  expressions  in  def- 
erence to  them,  he  has  substantially  adhered 
to  his  former  judgments.  We  still  think 
that  he  has  erred  in  the  excess  of  his  chival- 
rous and  high-toned  eulogy  of  Mohammed, 
and  that  in  vindicating  him  against  ignorant 
and  fanatical  aspersions  he  has  too  indiscrim- 
inately applied  the  process  of  the  whitewash- 
ing school.  Of  this,  criticism  has  nmde  him 
somewhat  conscious,  and  he  justifies  it  on  the 
ground  that  excess  of  eulogy  can  do  no  haml 
wiiere  excess  of  vituperation  has  prevailed. 
On  this  point  we  emphatically  differ  from 
him.  If  anytliing  can  confirm  disparagement 
it  is  exaggerated  praise,  and  vice  verm. 

The  thing  now  to  be  done  is  a  discriminating 
and  dispassionate  judgment  of  both  the  man 
and  his  work.  His  early  sincerity  and  reli- 
giousness needs  discriminating  from  his  later 
fanaticisms,  if  not  worse ;  the  reforms  he 
effected  and  the  evils  that  he  remedied  need 
to  be  affirmed,  while  the  wrong  that  he  jier- 
mitted  and  sanctioned  is  fully  asserted.  His 
spirit  as  a  national  prophet  and  intolerant 
propagandist  needs  to  be  contrasted  with  the 
catholic  and  human  proselytism  of  the  Bible, 
above  all  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  with  the  purely 
moral  means  of  Christianity.  The  origin  and 
spirit  of  his  mission  must  be  contrasted  rather 
than  compared  with  those  of  Jesus  Christ; 
and  although  we  fully  recognise  the  inspira- 
tions of  God  in  the  prophets  and  apostles  of 
all  ages,  we  venture  to  submit  that  the  ques- 
tion between  Mohammedanism  and  Christi- 
anity is  somewhat  more  than  that  of  a 
comparison  between  the  intrinsic  charac- 
ter of  rival  creeds.  If  comparison  be  entered 
upon  at  all,  their  respective  origins  and  sanc- 
tions must  be  fully  discussed.  We  gla<lly 
recognise  the  great  merits  of  Mr.  Bosworth 
Smith's  book  and  heartily  accord  with  much 
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of  his  vindication.  He  might  have  made  it 
stronger  and  more  conclusive  by  more  of  that 
discrimination  which  a  judicial  function  de- 
mands. His  book  is  that  of  an  admiring  ad- 
vocate. We  are  glad  to  see  that  he  has 
added  to  his  list  of  authorities,  especially  the 
masterly  works  of  MOhler  and  Doliinger.  It 
would  have  been'  better  for  his  work  if  he 
had  given  some  attention  to  Mr.  Freeman's 
very  able  '  Lectures  on  the  History  and  Con- 
quests of  the  Saracens.' 

Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life,  Supplementary 
Volume.  By  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare,  Author 
of  'Walks  in  Rome,'  «&c.  Daldy,  Isbister, 
and  Co. 

This  volume  will  be  welcome  to  a  large 
and  growing  circle.  Mr.  Hare  tells  us  in  his 
preface  that,  since  the  extreme  popularity  of 
the  earlier  volume  in  America,  many  Ameri- 
cans have  come  to  this  country  simply  to  see 
the  places  associated  with  the  life  of  Mrs. 
Augustus  Hare,  and  that  ho  has  been  often 
asked  for  further  memorials.  This,  he  says, 
is  all  the  answer  he  can  give.  The  volume 
consists  of  fifty-seven  photographs  of  places 
and  persons  mentioned  in  the  earlier  issue, 
and  careful  references  are  given  to  the  text 
where  they  are  mentioned.  The  most  inter- 
esting of  these,  perhaps,  are  Alton  and  Alton- 
Barnes,  Hodnet  Church  and  Hod  net  Rectory, 
and  the  portrait  of  Bishop  Heber,  and  the 
various  views  of  Hurstmonceaux,  though  the 
poitraits  of  Sir  William  and  Lady  Jones 
should  not  be  overlooked.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  clear  and  expressive,  and  especially 
do  the  photographs  frwm  Mr.  Augustus 
Hare's  own  sketches  show  breadth  and  char- 
acter, together  with  carefulness  of  detail. 
The  second  portion  comprises  a  further  selec- 
tion from  the  letters  of  Mrs.  Augustus  Hare, 
under  the  title,  *  The  Hidden  Life ;'  and  these, 
while  showing  all  the  refined  perception,  the 
quiet  raeditativeness  and  spirituality,  of  the 
former  volumes,  are  occasionally  marked  by 
shrewd  discernment  of  a  practical  kind,  as 
seen,  for  instance,  at  pages  128,  196,  209, 
211.  From  one  of  the  pasages  reif erred  to  we 
must  make  a  short  quotation: 

If  a  worldly  man  does  one  good  deed,  what 
surprise  and  admiration  it  excites  I  If  a  relig- 
ious man  makes  one  false  step,  how  ready  are  all 
to  exclaim  against  him  and  to  condemn  him! 
Can  there  be  a  stronger  testimony  to  the  hon- 
our of  Christ's  religion  than  that  so  much 
should  be  expected  from  His  followers?'' 

The  third  part  is  taken  up  with  a  small 
selection  of  letters  of  Julius  Hare.  The  cul- 
ture, the  fancy,  the  delightfully  clear  and 
crisp  way  of  gathering  up  thoughts  in  con- 
densed language,  all  of  which  were  so  admir- 
ably shown  in  his  share  in  the  '  Guesses  at 
Truth,'  reappear  here,  together  with  a  dainty 
gracefulness  and  familianty  of  manner  which 
will  make  most  readers  deeply  regret  the 
circumstances  which  Mr.  Augustus  Hare 
sorrowfully  tells  respecting  the  destruction 
of  his  correspondence.  It  appears  that 
Mrs.  Augustus  Hare  had  arranged  the 
correspondence  of  Julius  as  a  foundation  for 


a  careful  memorial  of  him.  Before  beginning 
this  work  she  gave  to  her  sister-in-law,  Mrs. 
Julius  Hare,  the  packet,  with  a  statement 
that  it  was  her  most  prized  earthly  possession, 
and  begging  its  early  return  intact,  which  Mrs. 
Julius  promised  her.  The  next  she  heard  of  it 
was  that  her  sister-in-law  had  committed  the 
whole  to  the  fire.  All  record  of  Sir  William 
and  Lady  Jones,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Augustus 
Hare's  letters  to  Julius — which  formed  the 
memorial  of  her  intellectual  life — perished  in 
the  collection,  so  that  we  have  no  doubt  not 
a  few  will  sympathise  with  Mrs.  Augustus 
Hare's  life-long  regret  over  the  loss,  and  will 
deplore  it  also  on  their  own  account.  Only  the 
most  imperative  personal  reasons  could  justify 
such  a  step.  We  are  not  yet  too  well  sup- 
plied with  such  memorials  as  Julius  Hare's 
letters  must  heve  formed.  These  little  ex- 
tracts will,  therefore,  perhaps  be  all  the  more 
prized,  because  of  the  irreparable  loss  which 
now  makes  them  all  the  memorial  that  can  be 
given  of  a  great  scholar,  a  vivid  thinker,  and 
one  of  the  later  masters  of  the  English 
language. 

Under  the  Northern  Lights.  By  J.  A.  Mac- 
Gahan,  Correspondent  of  the  'NewYork 
Herald.'  With  Illustrations  by  G.  R.  db 
Wilde.     Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Newspaper  correspondents  are  having  a 
good  time.  They  are  recognised  as  a  distinct 
genus  in  literature,  they  contribute  to  it  a 
distinct  type —individual  diversities  notwith- 
standing,— and  their  books,  which  already 
constitute  a  respectable  compartment  of  the 
library,  are  among  our  pleasantest,  and  we 
might  almost  say  our  most  valuable,  books  of 
travel  and  description.  They  have  special 
means  of  information,  and,  w'hatevcr  else 
they  may  be  or  not  be,  they  may  not  be  dull. 
In  these  days  of  rapid  transit,  representatives 
of  both  European  and  American  newspapers 
are  found  wherever  there  is  an  important 
event  to  be  transcribed  or  a  stoi-y  to  be  told ; 
whether  in  Paris  or  Pekin,  in  Ireland  or  in 
India,  in  Khiva  or  Spitzbergen, — no  matter, 
correspondents  of  newspapers  are  sure  to  be 
there.  Dr.  Russell  set  the  example  in  the 
Crimea  and  in  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  since 
newspapers  have  been  a  recognised  iustitution 
on  all  battle-fields;  armies  fight,  as  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  speak,  with  a 
recording  angel  at  their  elbow.  Happi ly,  too, 
newspaper  enterprise  has  become  ambitious 
of  discovery.  Mr.  Stanley  in  search  of  Liv- 
ingstone, Mr.  Smith  exploring  Nineveh,  and 
now  Mr.  MacGahan  in  an  Arctic  expedition 
are  instances.  Three  years  ago  Mr.  Mac- 
Gahan witnessed  the  fall  of  Khiva,  and  in  a 
very  pleasant  volume  told  us  a  stoiy  of 
^Campaigning  on  the  Oxus.'  He  has  now 
been  told  off  to  accompany  the  Pawlora  in  an 
endeavour  to  navigate  the  North-West  Pas- 
sage, and  to  discover  fresh  traces  of  Franklin, 
and  possibly  records  of  his  voyage  in  King 
William's  Island,  where  remains  of  the  ex- 
pedition were  found.  The  expedition  was 
undertaken  by  Captain  Allen  Young,  who 
was  navigating   omcer    in    the   Fox^    under 
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McClintock,    in   1857-50,   and    who    proved  met  with,  and  that  if  ever  we  are  doomed  to 

himself  second  to  no  Arctic   adventurer  in  an  Arctic  voyage  we  shall  deem  it  almost  a 

sagacity,  accomplishments,  and  courage.    His  compensation  if  we  can  have  him  as  a  compan- 

sledge  journey  over  North  Somerset  is  one  of  ion. 

the  most  heroic  on  record.     Captain  Young  __         .        ^  .,     ,^.    .         /.  •>            t>    »    . 

undertook  the  enterprise  at  his  own  expense,  Narr fives  of  tlu  Mission  of  Oeorge  BoyU  to 

aided  by  Lieutenant  LilUngstone,  second  in  ^.*^^^  «^  ^/  the  Journey  of  Thomas  Man- 

command,  Mr.  Gordon  Bennett,  of  the  *New  '^^^9  U>  Lhasa     Edited   w^th  Notes,  an  In- 

York    Herald,'   and    Lady    Franklin.      The  troduction  and  Lives  of  Mr  Boyle  and  Mr. 

Pandora  proceeded  to  Behring  Straits  through  Manning,  by  Clements  R.  Markham,  C  .R 

Lancaster   Sound    and  Barrow  Straits,    and  Trubner  and  Co. 

attempted  to  pass  through  PeeVs  Straits  to  Not  the  least  important  part  of  this  iuter- 
King  William's  Island.  Save  by  Franklin  esting  volume  is  the  introduction,  in  which 
the  latter  has  never  been  achieved.  Captain  Mr.  Markham  has  contrived  to  compress  into 
Young  proceeded  farther  than  any  other  navi-  a  hundred  and  thirty  pages  all  the  geograph- 
igator  except  Franklin ;  but  he  was  obstructed  ical,  historical,  religious,  and  ethnological 
by  the  ice  when  he  had  penetrated  as  far  as  knowledge  about  Tibet  that  the  world  pos- 
the  westom  end  of  Bel  lot  Strait,  and  when  sesses;  and  in  this  he  has  furnished  an  ad- 
within  thirty  or  forty  miles  of*  accomplishing  mirable  setting  for  the  two  journals  of  travel, 
his  purpose.  Had  he  been  able  to  proceed  which  it  is  his  main  purpose  to  give  to  the 
thus  far  he  would  virtually  have  made  the  world.  Although  Tibet  borders  on  some 
North-West  Passage  in  one  season,  and  have  portion  of  our  Indian  dominions,  and  is  sepa- 
reaclicd  San  Francisco.  He  was  compelled  to  rated  from  it  along  the  rest  of  its  southern 
return,  and,  indeed,  to  race  before  the  drifting  frontier  only  by  the  little  States  of  Bhotan, 
ice  to  save  his  ship.  It  will  be  remembered  Sikkim,  and  Nepaul,  we  know  about  it  almost 
that  on  his  return  voyage  he  ran  up  to  Carey's  as  little  as  we  knew  about  Central  Africa 
Island  and  found  the  last  letters  wiiich  have  before  Livingstone.  This  is  owing  partly  to 
reached  England  from  the  Altrt  and  the  Dis-  political  and  commercial  jealousies  on  the 
covery  ;  and  while  we  write  he  has  just  sailed  part  of  China,  to  which  Tibet  is  tributary,  and 
again  in  the  Pandora  carrying  the  return  mail,  which  is  on  its  eastern  border ;  which,  how- 
So  much  for  the  achievements  of  the  Pandora;  ever,  could  never  have  prevailed  to  keep  the 
she  has  not  added  materially  to  our  positive  world  in  such  ignorance  were  it  not  for  its 
knowledge,  but  she  has  made  more  definite  peculiar  geographical  difficulties.  ItsgeoOTa- 
what  was  but  vaguely  known  about  Peel's  phical  character,  therefore,  is  first  described 
Straits  and  the  practicabilities  of  its  naviga-  by  Mr.  Markham.  Three  great  ranges  of  the 
tion.  Himalayas  run,  roughly  speaking,  from  west 
The  Pandora  is  the  first  Arctic  ship  which  to  east,  from  Kashmir,  in  longitude  78**,  to 
has  taken  a  special  newspaper  correspondent,  Yunnan  and  Kansu,  in  longitude  102'*.  Tibet 
and  Mr.  MacGahan  is  a  very  able  representa-  occupies  the  vast  table-land  enclosed  north 
tive  of  his  class.  He  is  indeed  but  little  in-  and  south  by  the  two  outer  ranges,  and  has 
ferior  to  Dr.  Russell  himself  in  his  minute  the  middle  range  running  through  it  near  its 
observations,  his  power  of  descriptive  writing,  southern  boundary;  Nepaul,  Sikkim,  and 
and  his  faculty  for  dressing  in  a  very  attrac-  Bhotan,  three  small  territories  peopled  by 
tive  way  common-place  or  unimportant  inci-  hill-men,  lie  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
dents.  Some  may  complain  that  his  book  southern  range,  and  interpose  between  Tibet 
contains  a  little  too  much  of  '  Daily  Tele-  and  Hindustan.  Not  only  are  the  Southern 
graph' gush.  Critically  speaking  it  does,  but,  Himalayas  of  stupendous  height,  rising  to  a 
like  many  other  things  which  are  not  exactly  maximum  of  nearly  29,000  feet,  but  Tibet 
high  art,  it  pleases  us.  We  confess  we  like  itself  is  a  table-land,  in  no  part  of  it  perhaps 
it;  we  see  no  virtue  in  dulness,  and  when  the  less  than  8000  or  9000  feet  above  the  level  of 
drauing  is  not  too  much  caricature  and  the  the  sea.  It  is  singular  enough  that  this  vast 
colouring  not  over-coarse,  we  can  surrender  domain  of  snow  and  frost  should  be  the 
ourselves  to  it  and  enjoy  it.  It  is  not  neces-  boundary  of  our  torrid  dominions  in  Hindus- 
sary  that  everybody  should  write  like  Gibbon,  tan.  So  effectual  a  barrier  is  tliis  stupendous 
Let  us  say,  then,  that  Mr.  MacGahan  has  mountain  range,  that  history  records  no  pas- 
given  us  a  vivacious,  clever,  and  very  enjoy-  sage  of  it  by  an  invading  army.  A  few 
able  book,  full  of  little  sketches  and  pictures,  passes  of  enormous  difficulty,  easily  held  by 
of  anecdotes  and  retrospections,  of  summaries  small  forces  and  harassed  by  brigands,  arc 
and  estimates,  which  make  it  as  interesting  the  only  possible  tracts  for  commerce  or  war. 
as  a  novel,  and  that  in  doing  this  he  never  The  policy  of  China  has  liitherto  prevailed 
offends  good  taste,  provided  that  it  be  healthy  effectually  to  keep  them  closed — the  only 
and  reasonable.  We  commend  his  descrip-  exceptions  being  the  journeys  of  a  very  few 
tions  of  Eskimo  gaieties  and  ladies  at  Disco,  adventurous  individual  explorers.  At  the 
his  account  of  Eskimo  Jo  and  of  Eskimo  present  moment  no  Englishman  is  permitted 
dogs.  Indeed,  Mr.  MacGahan  is  an  optimist,  to  pass  more  than  twenty  miles  from  Khat- 
looks  at  everything  on  the  bright  side  and  mandu,  the  capital  of  Nepaul,  although  Jung 
thinks  well  of  human  nature.  We  cannot  Bahadur,  who  visited  this  country  twenty-five 
transcribe  any  of  Ids  sketches  or  anecdotes,  years  ago,  has  ever  since  been  in  power  there, 
we  can  only  say  that  he  has  written  one  of  Lhasa,  the  sacred  capital  of  Tibet,  is  not  very 
the  pleasantest  books  of  travel  that  we  have  far  from  the  borders  of  Bhotan,  and  yet  only 
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one  Englishman  has  succeeded  in  reaching  it. 
So  that  this  vast  table-land  of  Tibet,  covering 
an  area  of  some  400,000  square  miles,  is  al- 


ties ;  he  was  the  only  Englishman,  however, 
who  reached  it.  He  returned  to  Calcutta, 
but  refused  to  publish  any  account   of  his 


most  as  much  a  blank  in  even  our  most  travels.  He  went  to  Canton,  and  afterwards 
modem  maps  as  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  geo-  joined  Lord  Amherst's  mission  as  Chinese 
graphical  problem  of  India,  then,  is  to  pene-  secretary  in  1817.  He  died  at  Bath  in  1840, 
trate  the  awful  passes  of  the  Himalayas  to  having  been  dumb  for  twenty-three  years, 
traverse  this  *  land  of  snow, '  north  and  east.  The  record  here  printed  is  of  rough  notes 
so  as  to  supply  the  missing  geographical  left  behind.  He  was  an  eccentric  Pepysian 
link  between  the  Himalayas  ana  Mongolia,  kind  of  a  man,  and  that  part  of  his  jouraal 
That  a  considerable  commerce  between  which  he  wrote  out  in  Lhasa  is  veiy  amusing. 
India,  Tibet,  and  Mongolia  might  be  de-  Concerning  the  interesting  accounts  of 
velopcd,  the  Himalayan  barrier  notwith-  Buddhism  and  Lamaism  given  by  Mr.  Mark- 
standing,  were  it  not  for  the  exclusive  pol-  ham  and  the  two  travellers  we  cannot  speak ; 
icy  and  the  prohibitory  duties  of  the  Chi-  nor  even  concerning  the  interesting  sketches 
nese  Government,  seems  certain.  But,  as  of  other  travels  appended  to  the  volume. 
Mr.  Markham  justly  observes,  these  questions  The  work  is  very  complete,  and  is  carefully 
must  be  settled  at  Pekin ;  and  it  is  a  question  edited.  It  does  for  Tibet  what  the  author 
for  fair  political  consideration  whether  any  has  done  for  the  Arctic  region  in  the 
people  should  be  permitted  hermetically  to  'Threshold  of  the  Unknown  Region.'  It 
close  against  peaceful  travellers,  at  any  rate,  presents  us  with  a  summary  of  all  that  has 
any  part  of  the  earth's  surface.  Marco  Polo  been  done  for  its  exploration,  and  of  all  that 
traversed  the  eastern  part  of  Tibet  in  1278.  is  known  about  it. 

Since  then  very  few  travellers  have  entered  __        7.      ^i     «,         ,  ^      ,            -,    ,     r.  •,- 

it.     Two  Jesuits,  Fathers  Grueber  and  D'Orr-  ^oyoi^a^  the  Tangnt  Country,  and  the  Soli- 

^dlle,   achieved  the  journey   from   Pekin   to  tude^  of  Northern  Tihel :  Being  a  ^arratlve 

Lhasa,  and  back  again,  in  1662.     De  Putte,  a  «/  Three  gears'  Travel   in  Eastern   High 

Dutch  traveller,  is  the  only  European  who  has  ^/i^;     ^y  Lieut.-Colonel  N.  Puejevalsky, 

travelled  from  India  through  Tibet  to  China;  ?f   ^^^  Russian  Staff,  &c      Translated  by 

lie  also  returned  by  the  same  route,  and  Mr.  ?•  ^elmar  Morgan,  F.R  G.b.  ;   with  In^ 

Markham  gives  us  the  only  account  published  ^^"^"^*^^°„*"1  ^^^?!  ^^  Colonel  Henry 

of  his  remarkable  journey.     Of  the  journeys  ^^J-^,    C.B.     Two   Vols,      bampson    Low 

since,  except  the  two  narrated  in  this  book,  *^^  ^^* 

the  most  remarkable  is  that  described  by  M.  The  advance  of  Russia  in  the  East  and  the 

Abb6  Hue.  new  relations  of  China  with  Europe  are  hav- 

The  enlightened  policy  of  Warren  Hastings  ing  an  almost  magical  effect  upon  geographical 

did  much  to  facilitate  intercourse  between  knowledge.     Since  Marco  Polo,  until  quite 

Hindustan   and   Tibet.     Since  his   time,  in-  recently,  scarcely  any  advance  in  our  knowl- 

deed,  nothing  has   been   done.      Under  his  edge  had  been  made.     Now,  every  year  adds 

auspices  Boyle,  was  sent  as  an  envoy  to  the  important  travels  to  our  knowledge.      Ad- 

Teshu  Lama,  or  Prime  Minister  of  Tibet ;  this  venturous  journeys  from  Burmah  and  India 

was  in  1774.     No  record  of  this  journey  was  are  made  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an 

published  until  recently,  when  Bogle's  journal  overland  commercial  route  with  China;  while 

and  letters,  contained  in  a  large  chest  in  the  the  Mongolian  desert   between  Irkurtsh   in 

possession  of  his  niece.  Miss  Broi^rn,  of  Lan-  Siberia  and  Pekin  is  not  only  traversed  by  a 

line,  in  Scotland,  were  placed  at  Mr.  Mark-  regular  caravan,  but  posts  established   and 

ham's  disposal.     Mr.  Boyle  seems  to  have  been  regulated  by  the  two   Governments  enable 

exceptionally  qualified  for  his  arduous  jour-  certain  and  easy  travelling, 

ney,  and  his  journals,  as  here  published,  are  Since  Marco  Polo,  with  perhaps  the  excep- 

full  of  interest  of  a  very  peculiar  kind.     He  tion  of  the  Abb6  Hue,  no  one  has  made  so 

never  reached  Lhasa ;  but  had  much  friendly  important  a  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of 

intercourse  with  the  Teshu  Lama  at  Teshu  Mongolia  and  Northern  Tibet  as  Colonel  Prc- 

Lombo  and  Desheripgay,  on  the  northern  side  jevalsky  in  the  book  before  us.     He  reached 

of  the  Brahmaputra ;    so  that,   except  Man-  Pekin  from  Siberia  by  the  Post  route ;  then, 

ning,  he  is  the  only  Englishman  who  is  known  proceeding  south-west,  he  penetrated  to  the 

to    have    crossed  that  famous  river.       The  head-waters    of  the   Yang-tse,    approaching 

record  of  his  conversations  with  the  Lama  is  Lhasa,  the  sacred  city  of  Lamaism,   which, 

intensely  interesting.  however,  he  was  not  able  to  reach.     HLs  was 

Mr.  Manning,  an  English  traveller,  who  the  first  European  foot  which  traversed  most 
had  prepared  himself  for  his  journey  by  a  of  this  route,  although  it  was  generally  par- 
careful  study,  and  whose  acquirements  were  allel  to  the  route  of  the  Abbe  Hue,  wlio  was 
so  great  that,  in  1803,  Napoleon  exempted  more  fortunate  and  reached  Lhasa.  Both 
him  from  the  general  detention  of  English  Colonel  Prejevalsky  and  Colonel  Yule  vindi- 
travellers,  went  to  China  in  1806.  He  was  a  cate  Hue  from  the  aspersions  cast  upon  his 
great  friend  of  Elia,  and  probably  fiir-  veracity.  He  romanced  somewhat  in  his 
nished  some  material  out  of  which  grew  the  descriptions;  but  it  was  in  colouring  rather 
immortal  legend  of  Roast  Pig.  In  1810  he  than  m  fact.  Colonel  Prejevalsky  is  well 
attempted  to  reach  China  from  Calcutta  qualified  by  scientific  training  and  learning 
through  Tibet;  he  did  not  get  beyond  for  his  task.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  botanist, 
Lhasa,  being  stopped  by  the  Chinese  authori-  and  has  added  some  3000  or  4000  x>lants  to 
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our  knowledge, — at  any  rate,  he  brought  home  thorough,    and    solid,    conveying    a    larger 

this  number  of  specimens ;  he  visited  the  hab-  amount    of    new    scientific    information,   or 

itat  of  the  rhubarb  plant.     His  natural  history  bringing  before  us  a  country  having  larger 

collection,  too,  is  very  valuable: — 1000  birds,  claims  upon  missionary  or  philanthropic  be- 

3000  insects,  70  reptiles,  11  fish,  and  130  skins  ncvolence. 

of  larcer  animals  were  brought  home  by  him.  __  ^         .  _  _.        _  ^      ^,  

He  spent  about  three  years  over  his  journey,  ^^"^  of  S'^/'^^^'L'^^^^-      ^^.,?^?,'^" 
and  traversed  nearly  8000  miles.     His  great        stuaktE.  Grant  Duff  M. P.     With  Koute 

embarrassment  was  lack  of    funds ;    in   his  ^,-^»P-  .  ^i\^"^i,^^^^  ^^T  ^^/        :,    a  i    \ 
whole  expedition   he  expended  only  £1500.  ^^?"«t  tnth^Bist:  Tratehand  Adrentnre* 
He  had  to  return  to  Pekin  after  accomplishing        ^'^  ^^^  ^JT*^"  ^^^^'^Z^.^?  ^^^^'^'•-  ^  ^y  \  al- 
nearly  half  his  route,  simply  because  his  funds        f  ^tine  Baker.     Vr  ith  Maps  and  Illustra- 
were  exhausted,— he  had  only  twenty-seven        ^^^^^'     Chatto  and  Wmdus. 
shillings  left.     This  necessitated  a  good  deal        We  have  bracketed  these  two    books  to- 
of  manual  service  and  valuable  time  devoted  gether,  because  they  relate  to  adjacent  coun- 
to  it  whicli  might  have  been  devoted  to  ac-  tries,  and  both  touch  on  the  great  problem  of 
quiring  information.     It  is  not  clear  where  Russian  aggression  in  the  East.     Both,  how- 
the  responsibility  rests,  but  the  result  is  much  ever,  ate  primarily  books  of  personal  travel- 
to  be  regretted.     At  times  our  traveller  was  ling  experience,  and  as  such  we  must  chiefly 
actually  hungering,  not  having  money  enough  speak  of  them, 
to  buy  a  sheep.  Few  men,  perhaps,  have  visited  any  country 

His  account  of  the  Mongolians  and  of  the  more  thoroughly  equipped  with  every  appli- 
Chinese  ofiicials  in  this  country  is  full  of  ance  and  advantage  for  understanding  it  than 
interest.  From  the  latter  he  encountered  Mr.  Grant  Duff.  He  had  family  traditions 
some  rough  treatment.  Occasionally  he  had  with  India,  in  which  his  fatlier  held  an 
to  put  up  with  the  loss  of  his  goods  and  important  office.  As  Under-Secretary  of 
weapons,  but  more  than  once  he  did  a  good  State  for  India  he  had  ex-officio  facilities  for 
stroke  of  business.  Thus  he  sold  a  breech-  getting  at  the  heart  of  things  w^hich  few  pos- 
loader  for  six  camels  and  £25  in  cash.  The  sess ;  while  his  rank  was  not  so  high  as  to 
populations  were  often  sunk  in  the  very  low-  limit  and  embarrass  his  perfect  freedom  of 
est  vices,  superstitions,  and  filth.  Thus,  'the  travel.  As  an  administrator  he  had  had  large 
Mongolian  never  washes  his  body,  and  very  and  special  knowledge  of  India  in  all  its 
seldom  his  face  and  hands.  Owing  to  con-  interests,  and  was  qualified  to  look  upon 
stant  dirt,  his  clothing  swanns  with  parasites,  questions  and  processes  with  a  very  unusual 
which  he  amuses  himself  by  killing  in  the  measure  of  intelligence.  As  a  man  of  large 
most  unceremonious  way.  It  is  a  common  intellectual  culture  he  is  well  versed  in  history 
sight  to  see  a  Mongol,  even  an  official  or  lama  and  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  Indian 
of  high  rank,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  circle  travel,  while  he  has  largely  travelled  in  other 
of  his  acquaintances,  open  his  sheep-skin,  or  countries;  so  that  he  brought  what  he  saw  to 
caftan,  to  catch  an  offending  insect,  and  ex-  the  test  of  broad  views  and  cosmopolitan  ex- 
ecute him  on  the  spot  between  his  front  perience.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  imagine  a 
teeth.'  *The  cups  (in  which  they  take  their  single  qualification  for  Indian  travel  that  he 
brick  tea)  are  never  washed,  but  after  every  does  not  possess.  There  is  no  literary  pre- 
meal  licked  out  by  the  owner.'  *  The  gluttony  tence  about  his  book,  it  is  simply  what  it 
of  this  ])eople  exceeds  all  description.  A  prof  esses  to^e, — a  journal  of  travel,  recording 
Mongol  will  eat  more  than  ten  pounds  of  the  experiences  of  each  day,  affecting  no 
meat  at  one  sitting,  but  some  have  been  philosophical  theories  or  historical  character; 
known  to  devour  an  average-sized  sheep  it  is  imbued  with  a  varied  scholarship  and 
in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours  I  On  a  experience,  and  may  have  received  literary 
journey,  when  provisions  are  economised,  a  touches  in  transcription.  It  produces  the 
leg  of  mutton  is  the  ordinary  daily  ration  for  effect,  however,  of  spontaneity,  save  that 
one  man,  and  although  he  can  live  for  days  perhaps  the  comparisons  with  other  places, 
without  food,  yet  w^hen  once  he  gets  it,  he  very  remote,  seem  as  if  they  may  have  been 
will  eat  enough  for  seven.'  looked  up  for  effect,  although,  of  course,  this 

The  Mongol  is  a  perfect  Centaiir— one  of  depends  upon  comparative  fulness  and  famil- 

the  finest  riders  in  the  world — but  he  is  so  in-  iarity  of  knowledge.     It  seems,  however,  as 

dolent   that   he  will  not  walk  the  smallest  if  the  writer  had  specially  guarded  himself 

distance.     He  is  without  energy,  and  is  an  ngainst    reproducing    information    gathered 

arrant  coward.     He  is  a  liar,  and  inconceiv-  from  books,  and  was  bent  upon  simply  stilting 

ably   stupid.      The    chapter    describing   the  his  own  impressions.     One  of  his  special  curi- 

people,  from  which  the  above  sentences  are  osities  seems  to  have  been  botanical ;  he  was 

taken,  is  full  of  interesting  information,  for  greatly  interested  in  the  Flora  of  India,  and 

the  most  part  new.     Religion,  politics,  opium-  knew  both  what  to   look  for  and   how  to 

smoking,   war,    commerce,   are  all  fully  de-  appreciate  w^hat  he  saw.     One  is  impressed 

scribed.  frdm  beginning  to  end,   not  only  with  Mr. 

The  book  is  a  handsome  one,  the  maps  and  Grant  Duff's  knowledge,  but  with  his  cxcep- 

engravings    are    good,    and    Colonel   Yule's  tional  eagerness  and  aptitude  for  acquiring 

Introduction  and  Notes  are  full  of  instruction  knowledge.     In  everything  he  seems  deter- 

and  add  greatly   to  its  value.     We  have  not  mined  to  know    all    that    can    be    known, 

recently  read  a  book^of  travels  more  honest.  Necessarily  there  is  a  good  deal  of  reticence 
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in  his  entries  of  conversations.  He  mentions 
tlie  fact  that  he  has  held  such  conversations, 
and  acquired  knowledge  that  was  interesting 
and  important;  but  he  is  necessarily  discreet 
concerning  its  character.  The  notes  are  in- 
teresting from  their  intelligence  and  thorough 
good  sense. 

3Ir.  Grant  DufTs  views,  however,  are  re- 
served for  a  supplementary  chapter,  in  which 
he  answers  categorically  some  dozen  or  more 
questions  concerning  India,  its  relations  to 
England,  the  character  and  effects  of  ours 
rule,  its  place  in  the  political  future,  educa- 
tion, religion,  «&c.,  put  to  him  by  the  Editor 
of  the  *  Contemporary  Review,'  in  which  the 
'  Notes '  originally  appeared.  Mr.  Orant  DuflTs 
views  are  frankly  expressed,  and  seem  to  us 
wise  and  statesmanlike.  He  is  a  philosophical 
politician,  and  grasps  the  problems  in  hand 
with  vigour  and  ability.  He  looks  hopefully 
and  confidently  upon  the  future.  He  thinks 
that  we  are  quietly  but  powerfully  leavening 
India  with  our  best  political  and  educational 
influences.  He  is  not  a  Russophobist ;  but 
he  thinks  that  there  are  limits  to  Russian  ad- 
vance at  Turkestan,  aud  that  these  have  well- 
nigh  been  reached.  He  would  concede  Merv, 
but  a  further  advance  upon  Herat  must  reso- 
lutely be  resisted,  inasmuch  as  Ave  have  re- 
peatedly pledged  ourselves  to  preserve  it. 
But  then  Merv  is  the  key  of  Herat,  so  that 
even  with  Mr.  Grant  Duff  open  resistance  to 
the  advance  of  Russia  is  a  question  only  of 
when  and  where.  The  volume  is  both  inter- 
esting and  important. 

Cokmel  Baker  started  with  the  purpose  of 
reaching  Teheran  from  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Caspian,  ma  Poti,  Tiflis,  and  the  Caucasus. 
He  Visited  Astrabad,  at  the  south-eastern 
point  of  the  Caspian;  went  north  to  the 
Atrek,  returned  to  Ashurada,  and  thence, 
across  the  Mazandaran  Mountains,  to  Tehe- 
ran. His  purpose  was  to  reach  Merv.  This 
he  was  not  able  to  accomplish,  but  he  tra- 
versed the  north-east  mountains  which  sepa- 
rate Persia  from  Turkestan,  proceeding  along 
the  southern  side  of  the  range  as  far  as 
Mesh-had,  and  returning  by  a  more  northerly 
route.  We  could  well  have  spared  a  good 
many  pages  devoted  to  the  familiar  route  to 
Teheran,  and  still  better  the  pages  devoted 
to  details  of  shooting  and  fishing  on  the 
Elburz.  The  details  of  the  journey  from 
Teheran  and  Mesh-had  are  very  interesting. 
Our  first  impression  is  of  the  utter  wretched- 
ness and  impotence  of  Persian  rule ;  if  any- 
thing could  tempt  the  aggressions  of  Russia, 
it  is  the  misrule  and  lawlessness  of  this  dis- 
trict. Any  government  would  be  an  im- 
provement upon  what  exists.  Persia  owes 
more  to  her  magnificent  mountain  defences 
than  to  her  policy  and  power.  Next,  the 
Turkomans  and  Persians  seem  to  have  ac- 
cepted a  condition  of  nomadic  raids  upon 
villages  and  cattle,  which  each  indulges  as 
opportunity  may  serve,  although  neither  per- 
manently advances  upon  the  other.  Next, 
Russian  aggression  is  towards  the  south,  and 
upon  Turkestan,  rather  than  towards  the 
south-west    and    upon    Persia.       From    the 


mountain  boundary  of  Persia  Merv  was  faintly 
seen.  From  Khiva  and  the  Khanates  the  ag- 
gression of  Russia  upon  Merv  seems  almost 
inevitable.  Colonel  Baker  is  loud  and  tierce 
in  his  denunciations.  He  thinks  that  Meiv 
is  the  key  of  Herat,  and  that  Russia  should 
be  forbidden  to  advance  another  step. 

A  good  deal  of  interesting  information  about 
the  Turkomans,  and  especially  about  the  splen- 
did Turkoman  breed  of  horses  is  given.  He 
tliinks  the  latter  might  be  utilized  for  India, 
and  thinks  that  we  might  ally  ourselves  with 
the  former,  against  Russia ;  but  what  kind  of 
an  alliance  would  be  possible  or  desirable 
with  nomadic  savages  ? 

The  latter  part  of  Colonel  Baker's  book  is 
a  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Per- 
sian frontier,  and  is  very  interesting. 

From  Pall  Mall  to  the  Punjab;  or^  with  the 
Prince  in,  India.  By  J.  Drew  Gay,  Special 
Correspondent  of  the  *  Daily  Telegraph.' 
Chatto  and  Windus. 

Mr.  Gay  has  been  expeditious  in  the  publi- 
cation of  his  book,  and  has  got  the  start  of 
his  brethren  of  the  newspaper  press ;  for  doubt- 
less a  large  number  of  volumes  describing 
the  Prince's  visit  to  India  will  appear — some, 
we  see,  are  already  announced.  We  can  only 
regard  this  as  a  good.  Not  only  is  informa- 
tion diffused  concerning  that  about  which 
otherwise  people  would  not  trouble  them- 
selves, *  but  the  special  correspondent  of  an 
influential  paper  must  necessarily  be  a  man  of 
large  and  varied  gifts  and  acquirements,  a 
scholar,  a  gentleman,  and  a  practised  and 
effective  writer ;  he  has,  moreover,  accorded  to 
him  such  special  facilities  for  acquiring  infor- 
mation that  what  he  writes  mus't  have  intrin- 
sic value  beyond  the  average  books  of  ordi- 
nary travellers.  We  have  already  commend- 
ed as  specially  excellent  Mr.  MacGahan's  book 
on  the  Arctic  Regions,  and  we  must  give  a 
w^ord  of  hearty  praise  to  this  book  of  Mr. 
Gay's.  It  was  written  for  a  newspaper, 
necessarily,  therefore,  as  attractively  as  possi- 
ble ;  and  we  have  yet  to  learn  the  merit  of 
dry  dulness.  Very  rarely,  moreover,  can  a 
newspaper  correspondent  yield  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  sacrificing  truth  to  sensationalism,  too 
many  eyes  are  upon  him,  too  many  correctives 
are  at  hand,  and  for  him  to  be  discredited  on 
the  ground  of  accuracy  would  be  very  speedily 
fatal  either  to  him  or  his  newspaper. 

Mr.  Gay's  descriptions  have  appeared  in  the 
*  Daily  Telegraph.'  They  are  worth  circulat- 
ing through  the  libraries  in  this  book-form. 
The  incidents  connected  with  the  Prince's 
tour,  places  and  pageants,  persons  and  things, 
are  graphically  described  and  pictorially 
represented.  Unfamiliar  manners  and  cus- 
toms are  described,  a  good  deal  of  general 
information  is  incidentally  introduced,  and 
we  are  made  to  realize,  as  far  as  is  possible 
through  descriptive  narrative,  all  that  the 
Prince  experienced  and  saw.  Mr.  Gay  writes 
very  effectively  ;  his  colouring  is  warm,  but  it 
never  offends  good  taste.  He  is  smart,  but 
he  is  not  flippant ;  his  powers  of  description 
are  considerable,  and  few,  we  fancy,  will  read 
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his  book  without  interest  and  pleasure.  We 
can  commend  it  only  by  this  general  charac- 
terisation. It  would  be  easy,  did  our  space 
permit,  to  select  passages  of  clever  description 
and  of  exciting  incidents  which  would  abun- 
dantly justify  our  praise.  We  may  refer,  for 
instance,  to  the  description  of  the  Prince  at 
Lucknow.  We  opened  it  with  some  expecta- 
tions of  extravagance  in  rhetoric  or  gush. 
We  have  been  agreeably  surprised  at  its  general 
good  taste  and  skill. 

The  illustrations,  borrowed  from  the  *  Gra- 
phic,' are  good,  and  the  volume  is  well  got 
up.  It  ought  to  be  popular  at  the  Libfaries 
and  in  Book  Societies.  The  knowledge  of 
India  which  will  be  diffused  by  books  such 
as  this  is  but  one  part  of  the  beneficial  results 
of  the  Prince's  visit. 


All  the  World  Ocer.  Edited  by  Edwin 
HoDDER,  F.R.G.S.  Vol.  II.  (Thomas  Cook 
and  Sons.)  A  second  and  very  pleasant  vol- 
ume of  travelling  miscellanies,  also  a  nove- 
lette entitled  *  A  Love  Chase,'  founded  upon 
travelling  conditions,  half-a-dozen  plans  and 
maps,  and  short  papers  about  scores  of  differ- 
ent places  and  routes  interesting  to  tourists ; 
some    of    them,    such    as    that  on    *  Vulgar 

Venice.'  about  things  little  known. Akim- 

Foo :  the  Uistory  of  a  Failure.  By  Major  W. 
F.  Butler,  C.B.  Third  Edition.  (Sampson 
Low  and  Co.)  It  is  not  often  that  a  book  of 
a  comparatively  ephemeral  character  attains 
to  a  third  and  popular  edition  :  it  is  a  sufli- 
cient  testimony  to  the  merits  of  Major  Butler's 
account  of  his  abortive  endeavours  to  enlist 
the  Akims  against  their  old  enemies  the  Ash- 
antees — the  ipere  episode  of  * '  a  little  war" — 
that  it  has  done  so.  For  an  account  of  the 
book  we  must  refer  to  our  notice  of  the  first 
edition. Historical  Course f&r  Schools,  Ed- 
ited by  Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.  Vol. 
V.  llistory  of  America.  By  John  A.  Doyle. 
(Macmillan  and  Co.)  We  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive an  historical  manual  better  written  than 
Mr.  Doyle's.  Its  necessary  brevity  has  not 
compromised  its  clearness  or  its  adjustment. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  succinct  and  complete ; 
that  is,  it  supplies  all  necessary  links  '^of  the 
history  and  sufliciently  explains  them.  Pic- 
turesque ej)isodes  and  detailed  descriptions 
are  necessarily  excluded.  Nevertheless  Mr. 
Doyle's  history  is  not  a  mere  di*y  chronicle ; 
while  his  views  are  broad  and  sympathetic. 
It  includes  a  full  account  of  the  *War  of  Se- 
cession, which  is  naturally  given  at  greater  pro- 
portionate length  than  any  other  part  of  the 
history.     The  entire  series  is  admirably  done. 

E/ifjlish    History   for  the    Use  of  Public 

Schools.  Period  I.  Mediffival  Monarchy,  449- 
1485.  Period  II.  Personal  Monarchy. 
1485-1688.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  By 
W.  Bright,  M.A.  Two  Volumes.  (Riving- 
tons.)  Mr.  Bright  undertook  his  work  to 
supply  a  want  much  felt  in  public  schools, 
viz.,  an  organic  elementary  history,  in  which 
historical  perspective  should  be  preserved,  all 
essential  causes  and  sequences  preserved,  and 
the  social  growth  and  life  of  the  nation  be  ex- 
hibited  equally    with  its    political  changes.  | 


Mr.   Bright    was  unaware   that  Mr.  Green's 
admirable  history  was  in  hand.     lie  purposed 
at  first  to  approach  the   history  almost  en- 
tirely on   its  constitutional  and  social  side, 
but   soon  abandoned    this  as  unsuitable  for 
the  use  of  schools,  and  contented  himself  with 
briefly  indicating   these  at  different  points, 
and  mainly  developing  the  course  and  con- 
nection of  events.     Through  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Green's  history  he  has  cause  to  con- 
gratulate himself  upon  this.      His  history, 
therefore,  deals  with  the  political  and  consti- 
tutional, rather  than  with  the  social,  life  of 
the  nation.     It  is,  however,  a  work  of  unusual 
merit.    Mr.  Bright  is  a  well-informed  histori- 
cal student,  and  has  availed  himself  of  the 
highest  authorities  and  -oi  the  latest  results  of 
historical  research.     His  knowledge  has  en- 
abled him  to  condense  in  a  most  admirable 
way,  where  details  were  impracticable,  and 
where  a  condensed  statement  was  suflicient 
for  a  connecting  link.     His  book  is  admirably 
arranged — its    presentations    are    intelligent, 
vi^^d  and  picturesque ;  its  style  lucid  and  its 
judgments  candid.    The  second  volume,  how- 
ever,  traverses  ground    less  familiar  to  Mr. 
Bright  than  the  first.     One  natunvlly  suspects 
ecclesiastical  bias  in  such  a  work.     Cromwell 
and  Puritanism  do  not  often  find  favour  with 
good  Churchmen.     Mr.  Bright  is  singularly 
fair:  both  Wycliffe  and  Cromwell  are  vindi- 
cated, so  far  as  impartial  jadgment  can  via* 
dicate  them.     Thus,    *  With  his  [Cromweirs] 
death  closed  the  only  attempt  upon  record  to 
realise  national  government  based  upon  relig- 
ion.    In  him  had  been  joined  the  two  princi- 
ples which  had  been  at  work  in  the  Revolu- 
tion,— the  political  and  the  religious;   with 
his  enemies,  and  they  were  very  numerous, 
one  or  other  of  these  ideas,  but  not  both,  was 
prominent.     .     .     .     The  one  cause  to  which 
he  devoted  himself  was  the  cause  of  ci\il  and 
religious   liberty.     But  that  liberty,  he  felt, 
could  be  secured  only  by  good  government, 
and  that  government  must  have  a  fixed  form. 
lie  therefore  advocated  the  widest  religious 
toleration,  with  the  exception  only  of  Papis- 
try,  but  clung  tenaciously  to  the  idea  of  a 
regular  State-paid  clergy ;  while  civil  liberty 
was  to  be  secured  by  a  system   of  checks 
almost  exactly  analogous  to  the  old  Constitu- 
tion of  En^,'land,  but  with  the  fundamental 
exception  that  personal  merit  was  to  take  the 
place  of  hereditary  and  social  merit.    But  this 
very  view,  although  in  theory  its  excellence 
cannot  be  questioned,  was  the  cause  of  the 
subsequent  failure  of  his  plans.     The  very 
greatness  of  his  personal  superiority  prevented 
him  from  making  a  good  constitutional  raon- 
arch.'    We  verv  heartilv  commend  this  ad- 
mirable  history  to  general  readers,  as  well  as 

to  schools. The  Modern  World.     By  J.  A 

G.  Barton.  (William  Blackwood  and  Sons.) 
Mr.  Barton,  whose  very  excellent  compendium 
on  the  ancient  world  we  had  occasion  to  com- 
mend, has  given  us  a  companion  volume,  ott 
the  modern  world.  He  discriminators,  >vith 
much  acumen  and  justice,  the  characteristics 
of  the  different  nations.  Great  Britain  and 
h(r  dependencies  very  justly  have  the  fore- 
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most  place;  the  United  States  follow,  then 
France,  Germany,  Rassia,  and  the  other 
States  of  Europe.  A  chapter  suffices  for  the 
other  independent  States  of  the  globe.  For 
a  brief  summary  of  history,  and  a  well- 
proportioned  view  of  the  national  forces  of 
the  modern  world,  we  can  highly  commend 

Mr.  Barton's  little    book. A  Summary  of 

Modern  History.  Translated  from  the  French 
of  M.  MrcHELET,  and  Continued  to  the  Pres- 
ent Time,  by  Mr.  0.  M.Simpson.  (Macmillan 
and  Co.)  A  summary  of  the  history  of 
Europe  within  the  compass  of  a  small  school 
volume  is  necessarilv  little  more  than  a  chron- 
ological  table.  M.  Michclet's  admirable  art 
has,  however,  grouped  and  classed  his  mate- 
rials well,  and  has  furnished  an  excellent 
*  cram  '  lor  examinations.     Of  course,  France 

becomes  the  centre  of  the  universe. Tlie 

lieign  of  Lewis  XI.  By  P.  F.  Willert,  M.  A. 
AVith  Map.  (Rivingtons.)  This  is  one  of 
3Iessr9.  Rivingtons'  historical  handbooks, 
^  whitih  arc  published  under  the  general  editor- 
ship of  Mr.  Oscar  Browning.  Mr.  Willert's 
theme  docs  not  stand  in  any  definite  relation- 
ship to  any  general  scheme  of  the  series.  It 
has,  however,  the  advantage  of  being  less 
familiar  to  general  readers  than  many  epochs, 
but  that  chiefly  because  it  contains  less  that 
is  important  to  history.  It  was  a  transitional 
period, — Feudalism  had  given  way,  and  con- 
stitutional government  had  not  been  estab- 
lished. Lewis  XI.  was  a  man  of  sufficient 
vigour  to  supply  in  personal  government  what 
was  lacking  in  national  organisation.  But  he 
was  in  no  way  remarkable  ;  he  was  simply  one 
in  a  series  of  kings.  One  likes  to  know  the 
successive  links  of  everj'  chain.  Mr.  AVillert 
deserves  credit  for  the  self-denial  which  has 
prompted  him  to  give  us  so  good  an  account 

of  this. Campaifjning  on  the  Oxus^  and  the 

Fall  of  Khita.  By  J.  A.  MacGahan.  Fourth 
f»nd  Cheaper  Edition.  (Sampson  Low  and 
Co.)  Tiiis  fourth  edition  of  Mr.  MacGahan's 
book  sufficiently  attests  its  attractiveness. 
He  has  few  rivals  in  the  combination  of  qual- 
ities that  make  a  good  newspaper  special  cor- 
respondent. We  liave  elsewhero  commended 
his  new  book  of  travels  in  the  Arctic  regions. 

Summer  Holidays  in  Brittany.  By  Thomas 

J.  Hutchinson.  With  Map  and  Illustrations. 
(Sampson  Low  and  Son.)  Mr.  Hutchinson 
gives  us  a  lively  account  of  a  rapid  run 
through  some  parts  of  Brittany.  Brittany  is 
less  known  to  English  tourists  than  it  sliould 
be.  It  is  full  of  antiquarian  and  historical 
interest,  and  Mr.  Hutchinson  gossips  pleas- 
antly on  what  is  to  be  seen,  sketching  for  us 
lightly,  and  we  must  add  superficially,  people, 

places,  and  incidents. Recolkct  ions  of  Four 

Fears  in  Venezuela.  By  Chakles  Daniel 
Dame,  a  Mission  Priest  in  the  Diocese  of 
Guiana.  (Henry  S.  King.)  Mr.  Dame's 
designation  of  himself  as  *a  mission  priest' 
led  us  at  first  to' think  that  he  was  a  Roman 
Catholic  ;  but  as  he  speaks  of  leaving  his 
family  unprovided  for,  that  can  hardly  be. 
A  little  more  precision,  not  in  this  only,  but 
generally  throughout  his  book,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  dates,  would  be  an  improve- 
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ment.  He  went  to  Venezuela,  however,  as  a 
cultivator,  and  in  a  light  vivacious  way  de- 
scribes the  country  and  its  inhabitants  as  he 
saw  them  in  various  little  trips  to  Maturin, 
and^  other  places.  A  half -civilised  land, 
abounding  in  lions,  tigers,  snakes,  and  earth- 
quakes; Roman  Catholic  in  religion,  and  full 
of  desperate  wickedness  and  groHs  supersti- 
tions, he  finds  plenty  to  say  about  it,  and 
says  it  in  a  lively  and  graphic  manner.  It  is 
a  very  pleasant  little  book,  but  not  so  valu- 
able in  its  solid  information  as  it  easily  might 

have    been. Five    Weeks   in    Oreece.      By 

James  Foster  Young.  (Sampson  Low  and 
Co.)  Mr.  Young's  book  cannot  claim  to  be 
more  than  a  book  of  impre-sionti^  du  voyage^ 
some  attempts  at  classical  history  notwith- 
standing, which  would  have  been  better 
omitted.  Mr.  Young's  experiences,  however, 
are  interesting  :  first,  of  tne  thorough  discom- 
fort of  travelling  in  Greece,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  travelling  conveniences  and  com- 
forts, which  are  found  in  most  civilised  coun- 
tries; next,  of  the  great  kindliness  of  the 
people,  which  was  uniform,  and  is  very  plea- 
sant to  look  at — the  kindliness  almost  of  a 
primitive  and  certainly  unvisited-by-tourist 
people ;  and,  lastly,  of  the  state  of  brigandage 
in  Greece  in  1875,  which  seems  to  have  been 
much  better  then  than  it  has  been  since. 
Mr.  Young  traversed  the  Peloponnesus  in  per- 
fect safety.  We  have  been  in  Athens  when  it 
was  not  possible  to  visit  even  the  Pentelicus. 
We  can  recommend  Mr.  Young's  little  book 
as  having  more  interest  than  many  works  of 
greater  pretensions.  He  gives  us  information 
concerning  the  interior  of  Greece,  of  which 

we  really  know  very  little. Cook's  Tourists* 

Handlnwk  for  Switzerland  (Thomas  Cook  and 
Sons)  is  another  compendious  volume  of  the 
great  excursion  agents ;  giving,  in  concisest 
way,  the  travelling  information  absolutely 
necessary  for  intelligent  appreciation  and  for 
practical  guidance.  Switzerland  is  now  so 
familiar  to  everybody  that  the  only  new  in- 
formation that  a  handbook  can  impart  is  con- 
cerning the  practical  conveniences  of  travel. 
No  authority  on  these  matters  can  be  greater 

than  that   of   Messrs.   Cook. The  Life  of 

Gideon  Ouseley.  By  William  Arthur. 
(Wesleyan  Conference  Office.)  Gideon  Ouse- 
ley was  an  Irish  Evangelical  Methodist  preach- 
er, who  entered  into  the  spirit  and  methods 
of  John  Wesley's  revivalism  with  great  fer- 
vour, power,  and  success.  Mr.  Arthur's 
memoir  is  little  more  than  a  chronicle  of 
preaching  expeditions  and  experiences ;  but 
it  is  full  of  stimulus  and  demonstration.  It 
is  easy  to  sneer  at  religious  fervours;  but  it  is 
not  quite  so  easy  to  account  for  radical  con- 
versions of  life  in  hundreds  of  instances, 
whereby  the  most  inveterate  habits  of  gross 
sin  were  broken,  and  humble  and  persistent 
godliness  and  virtue  induced.  Pastors  of 
churches  cannot  be  evancrelists  like  Gideon 
Ouseley,  but  every  good  man  and  citizen  must 
wish  that  vSuch  as  he  might  be  multiplied. 
There  is  need  enough  yet.  AVe  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  the  man  who  could  read  this 
memoir  without  having  his  heart  stirred. 
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POLITICS,  BciESCE,  AND  ART.  tho  tlieoij-  ot  tides,  arcliitccturc,  Platonic 
i]..„.  ,.r,  ,1  ,1  Ti  u  .  ^  ^  .  ..  pliilojopiiv,  logic,  iiictaiibvsics,  iioliticsl  KO- 
Ullyt.  (;»mW,,.  Aa  Account  ot  1,„  ,ci,„cc  in  .11  ages  and  pirtj  of  the  worM.'«, 
Writing,  mth  Bclcctions  ton,  1„.  Liter.  ,  ,eif.erideat  impossibility.  Mr.  Todhunter. 
ry  sad  Bcicaltlic  Correspondence.  By  I  ,,„,ever,  tells  us  f^,.  45)  that  in  all  li.  uade.- 
ToDiicKT.1,,  Mi  F.R  I,.,  Honor.t,  Fel.  ,^^  ),i,'„„ito  may  be  said  to  haTC  been  Ike 
low  o(  St.  John's  College.  T,.o\ols.  „„,  «„,  j.  Hi,  translation  ot  •  Plato.' il 
Macmiilui  and  Co.  ,,  ^,„,i„  J„,  ,„,,„„,,  ,  ,„,y  ,,||,,,  ^^^, 
An  account  of  the  literary  life,  works,  nnd  tion  in  tlie  jui^gnient  of  tlie  best  scliolire; 
correapundence  of  so  ciuinenta  representative  nnd  his  *  Historv  of  the  Inductive  Scienres' 
of  iiiodem  science  ia  ucnrly  nil  its  bmnchef  wight  have  been  largely  suppkinented  from 
as  the  tate  Dr.  Whewell  lias  been  well  com-  such  c^>itoinists  of  early  thought  as  Lucrvlias 
initted  to  nn  editor  who  is  himself  a  most  and  Cicero,  in  his  three  books  '  De  Naturs 
distinguished  mntheniaticiaii  as  well  as  an  Decorum.'  His  advocacy  (vol,  i.  chap,  xt.) 
accomplished  writer,  and  who  was  a  trusted  of  the  mongrel  kiijd  of  composition  known  as 
friend  and  associate  of  the  deceased.  Tlic  f'nff/iM  Affifmc'ern  will  hardly  ndd  to  his  repu- 
second  volume  consists  entirely  of  Dr.  IVhe-  tation  for  classical  judgment;  and  his  essay 
well's  correspondence,  which,  as  addressed  lo  on  the  Plumlity  of  Worlds,  in  wliich  lie  took 
many,  if  not  most,  of  the  distinguislied  men  up,  against  Sir  David  Brewster,  tlie  parodoi- 
of  his  day,  presents  a  valuable  collection  of  ical  position  that  our  planet  only  was  the 
documents  for  the  future  historian.  Viewed  centre  of  life  as  far  ss  intelligent  and  moml 
simply  as  a  biograpliy,  the  personal  account  beings  are  concerned,  was  considered  by  many 
may  be  thought  somewhat  meagre  and  de-  rather  as  an  ingenious  piece  of  controversy 
void  of  incident.  Dr.  Whewell  was  csscuti-  thnnnsthedcliberateconvictionof  tlieauthor, 
ally  au  academic  man ;  a  resident  chielly  at  Though  Dr.  Whewell  was,  for  an  academic  of 
Cambridge,  ho  was  thrown  in  innnediate  con-  his  d:iy  holding  high  preferment,  rather  in- 
tact with  tliose  around  him  who  had  similar  clined  to  tlie  Liberal  side  of  things,  he  never- 
tastcs  and  pursuits,  and  this  fact  probably  thelcss  resisted  all  movement  on  the  side  of 
accounts  for  his  active  udnd  engaging  in  reform,  and  even  advocated  the  continuance 
almost  every  study  tliat  liad  any  representa-  of  tliat  worst  of  abuses,  clerical  fellowshipj 
tive  witliin  tlie  precincts  of  the  University,  (vol.  i,  p.  225),  His  biographer  records  with 
It  is  to  the  scholar,  therefore,  and  to  the  man  regi-et  (p  03)  that  he  was  unfnvourable  to  the 
of  science  that  these  volumes  are  specinlly  admission  of  Dissenters  to  the  Universities. 
addressed.  The  ordinary  '  padding '  of  two-  In  p.  313  we  read  that  Dr.  Whewell  '  disap- 
Tolume  biographies  finds  no  favour  with  Mr.  proved  very  decidedly  of  all  the  changers 
Todhunter.  As  a  significant  example  of  this  which  according  to  the  analogy  of  the  Oxfonl 
we  may  cite  the  two  brief  sentences  (pp,  1  [University  lieform]  Bill,  might  l>c  proposed 
and  2^0)  in  which  the  birth  and  death  ot  the  at  Cambridge.'  lie  thought  the  suppression 
great  philosopher  are  recorded:  'William  of  some  of  the  numerous  sinecure  fellowshi])!. 
Whewell  was  born  at  Lancaster,  on  May  2-1,  and  the  application  of  the  revenue  thett'tiy 
ITM;'  and,  again,  'On  February  2i,  130G,  saved  lo  Lniversity  purposes,  'enomiouslv 
Dr.  Whewell  met  with  an  accident  while  rid-  mischievous  and  perverse,'  Mr.  To<l hunter 
ing  on  Iiorseback,  and  died  on  March  0,'  adds  (p.  215) :  '  It  is  a  matter  of  g"-''*' regmt 
Not  a  word  ia  said  of  his  parentage,  which  is  tlint  his  power  and  influence  were  never  useil 
well  known  to  have  been  in  the  humble  in  favour  of  improvements,  since  almost  uni- 
ranks  of  life,  nor  of  the  place  or  nature  of  versally  recognised  as  desirable.'  Had  he 
the  acci<lent,  nor  of  his  conversations  or  in-  thrown  himself  into  the  movement  which,  so 
terviews  with  his  friends  at  the  close  of  his  long  and  so  obstinately  0]i[)Osed  by  the  short- 
very  distinguished  ami  virtuous  lifj.  His  sighted  policy  ot  interested  parties,  ha.'  »t 
was  not,  as  the  biogiaiiher  remarks  in  his  last  become  a  matter  of  national  neeessitv, 
preface,  a  life  connected  with  public  events;  vi/.,  the  cause  of  University  reform.  Dr. 
It  was  almost  as  devoid  ot  iulerest  from  a  Whewell  might  with  more  justice  have  earneil 
political  as  from  a  social  point  of  view,  and  the  fame  ot  having  been  n  man  in  advance  cf 
It  is  only  as  a  literary  and  scientific  man  that  his  age.  He  himsdf  appears  to'  have  taken 
he  has  any  special  claims  to  the  interest  of  orders  as  n  mnttcr  of  course ;  he  never  took 
posterity.  any  active  part  in  clerical  duty,  in  theological 
Mr.  Todhunter,  whose  sincerity  is  as  un-  controversy,  or  in  the  reli^ous  movenients  of 
questionable  as  his  judgment,  rcnmrks.  in  ]).  the  period  during  which  he  lived.  Those 
xvii.  ot  his  pretaco,  '  I  do  not  think  that  ade-  who  remember  him  used  to  complain  ot  s 
quale  justice  can  be  rendered  to  Dr,  Whe-  somewhat  overbearing  manner  which  he  occs- 
well's  vast  knowledge  and  power  by  any  sionally  exhibited,  especially  towards  juniors. 
person  who  did  not  know  him  intimately,  His  biographer  tells  us,  however,  that  he  baJ 
except  by  the  examination  of  Ids  extensive  'an  attractive  simplicity  and  generosity  of 
correspondence.'  Thcro  were  some  who  in  nature,  an  entire  absence  ot  sel^scckiug  snii 
his  lifetime   used  to   think   that,    like   Lord  self-asserlioi      -    -''    '    '     *'■■ 


Brougham,  there  was  in  him  something  ot  nn  fortunes  of  his  friends,  even  when  they  might 

ambition  to  be  a  '  universalist;'  and  that  for  be  considered  in  some  degree   as   his  rivals' 

anyone  man  to  be  really  first-rato   in   pure  [preface,  p.   svii,). 

mathematics,  physics,  geology,    minernlogy,  In  p.  107  of  the  first  volume  the  biographer 
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makes  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  mean- 
ing of  indiictite  and  deauctive^ as  understood, or, 
as  it  woald  almost  seem,  misunderstood,  by 
Dr.  Whewell  in  his  *  History  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences.'  With  him,  induction  always  im- 
plies praise,  deduction,  disparagement.  When 
he  says  that  man  is  prone  to  become  a  deduc- 
tive reasoner,  he  means  that  he  is  apt  (as  we 
say)  to  'jump  to  conclusions;'  to  assume  a 
fact  and  to  force  everything  to  fall  in  with  it. 
But  Mr.  Todhiinter  contends  that  Newton's 
doctrine  of  gravitation,  which  Dr.  Whewell 
calls  inductive,  was  essentially  deductive. 
The  science  of  astronomy,  he  adds  (p.  109), 
is  almost  exclusively  deductive.  It  is  one 
which  depends  on  showing  that  all  phenomena 
can  be  explained  on  certam  assumptions,  and 
on  no  other,  and,  therefore,  that  those  as- 
sumptions, e.<7.,  the  central  position  of  the 
sun,  must  be  right.  It  is  probably  time  to 
say  that  such  a  position  is  incapable  of  proof 
l»y  induction  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
Reasoning  from  hypotheses,  where  those  hy- 
potheses (as  in  the  axioms  of  Euclid)  are  cer- 
tainly true,  gives  conclusions  as  correct  as 
those  formed  from  data  and  experience. 

It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  a  dispute 
should  have  arisen  between  Mr.  Mill  and  Dr. 
Whewell  on  *the  proper  application  of  a 
word  (Induction)  involving  so  much  contro- 
versy '  (p.  231).  Mr.  Todhunter  says  it  would 
have  been  better  if  each  of  the  writers  had  in- 
vented a  word  for  himself,  and  used  it  in  his 
own  sense. 

The  biographer  awards  by  no  means  unlim- 
ited praise  to  the  numerous  works  published 
by  Dr.  Whewell,  nor  does  he  express  his 
approval  of  all  his  principles  and  opinions. 
He  has  given  us  an  exceedingly  fair  and 
judicious  estimate  of  a  man  who  *left  his 
mark '  on  the  age,  but  who  in  many  respects 
was  not  in  advance  of  it.  The  chief  value  of 
the  work,  however,  in  a  literary  point  of 
view,  consists  in  the  learned  criticism  and 
analysis  of  all  Dr.  WhewelPs  works  and  their 
several  editions,  including  even  mistakes  and 
omissions. 

Geology  for  Students  and  General  Readers. 
Part  I.  Physical  Geology.  By  A.  H.  Green. 
Daldy,  Isbistcr,  and  Co. 

This  is  a  book  essentially  for  students,  and 
a  very  good  one  it  is;  indeed,  we  know  none 
better.  If  a  reader  will  thoroughly  master  it 
he  w^ill  have  laid  a  foundation  of  geologic 
knowledge  on  which  almost  any  superstruc- 
ture may  be  reared.  And  yet  it  is  not  unin- 
teresting; it  lacks  indeed  the  picturesque 
charms  of  some  of  the  earlier  expositions  of 
the  science,  but  it  immeasurably  excels  them 
in  compactness  of  construction  and  lucidity 
and  exactness  of  statement.  After  a  short 
sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  science, 
in  wiiich  we  are  chiefly  impressed  with  the 
rapidity  and  certainty  of  its  advance,  Mr. 
Green  enters  upon  what  may  be  called  miner- 
al ogical  geology,  and  discusses  the  chemical 
combinations  that  make  up  the  principal  rock 
masses,  their  lithological  structure,  the  laws 
of  crystallisation,  and  their  varieties  of  crys- 


talline form ;  and  he  then  proceeds  to  deal  in 
a  similar  way  with  the  non-crystalline  rocks, 
sandstones,  clays,  limestones,  and  carbonace- 
ous rocks,  both  as  to  their  own  intrinsic 
structure  and  mode  of  occurrence,  as  stratified 
and  unstratified,  fossiliferous  and  unfossilife- 
rous.  After  these  preliminaries  he  passes  on 
to  what  may  be  considered  the  main  subject 
of  this  first  part — physical  geology, — and 
begins  with  the  great  question  of  denudation, 
lie  points  out  and  differentiates  the  effects 
of  each  of  the  leading  denuding  agents,  such 
as  the  ocean,  rivers,  rain,  wind,  frost,  and  ice, 
and  then  shows  how  at  the  bottom  of  ocean 
and  lake  the  removed  materials  are  spread  out 
and  again  compacted  into  rock  masses.  Then 
come  the  volcanic  rocks,  the  lavas  and  ashy 
deposits,  and  their  share  in  building  up  the 
framework  of  our  globe ;  and,  lastly,  in  this 
section,  what  were  originally  metamorphic 
rocks,  altered  to  sedimentary  rocks  and  an 
account  of  all  their  leading  forms.  Professor 
Green  holds  the  later  views  regarding  granite, 
believing  it  to  be  only  the  ultimate  result  of 
metamorphism.  Generally,  of  course,  he 
follows  the  uniformitarian  school  of  geology, 
but,  like  most  of  our  younger  men,  realises 
more  than  Sir  Charles  Lyell  did  the  possibility, 
not  to  say  probability,  that  existing  forces 
were  more  active  and  powerful  in  the  days 
when  the  earth  was  young.  To  these  forces 
he  assigns  the  chief  place  in  causing  the  ir- 
regularities of  strata  indicated  by  the  terms 
dip,  displacement,  folding,  unconformity, 
and  faults.  In  this  portion  one  of  the  chief 
excellences  of  the  work  comes  out,  namely, 
the  clearness  and  yet  conciseness  of  its  defini- 
tions of  geologic  terms. 

The  book  closes  with  a  short  chapter  or 
two  on  the  bearing  of  the  facts  recorded  in 
the  speculations  of  geology;  and  in  these 
matters  the  writer,  remembering  that  this  is  a 
student's  handbook,  indicates  his  preferences 
rather  than  aflBrms  strong  opinions ;  but  his 
evident  leaning  towards  the  secular  theory  is 
a  fresh  proof  of  the  hold  Mr.  CroU's  book, 
'  Climate  and  Time,'  has  taken  on  geologists. 
This  analysis  will  give  our  readers  some  idea 
of  the  scope  of  this  important  work.  It  is 
not  a  book  to  take  up  to  wile  aw^iy  an  idle 
hour,  but  if  any  one  wishes  to  know  the 
direction  in  which  geologic  science  is  tend- 
ing, and  the  enormous  mass  of  facts  by  which 
its  conclusions  are  sustained,  he  cannot  do 
better  than  give  it  a  most  careful  reading. 

Zoology  for  Students.     By  C.  Carter  Blake. 
Daldy,  Isbister,  and  Co. 

The  worst  part  of  this  book  is  the  portion 
of  its  title  page  which  says,  *  with  a  Preface 
by  Richard  Owen,'  when  tliat  preface  is  no- 
thing that  Professor  Owen  has  written  for  the 
book,  but  merely  consists  of  extracts  chosen 
by  the  writer  from  one  of  the  Professor's  pre- 
viously delivered  lectures.  This  is  so  novel  a 
mode  of  attaching  a  well-known  name  to  the 
title-page  of  a  book,  that  it  may  be  hoped 
that  to  draw  to  it  a  little  public  attention 
may  nip  the  practice  in  the  bud.  And  in  this 
instance  it  was  quite  unnecessary,  for  to  say 
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nothing  of  tlie  positioti  Dr.  Blake  has  won  «a  aical  universe  which  poiseasea  to  the  full  as 

a  careful  lecturer  and  able  man  of  science,  liigli  a  claim  to  objective  reality  as  matter 

the  book  is  a  really  good   one,  well  up  lo  llie  possesses,  though  it  is  by  no  means  so  tanui- 

present   position  of  the  science,  and.  on  the  ble' — viz.,  Energy,     Thisisapowi 

whole,  as  a  handbook  should  be,  is  kept  to  in  the  universe;  it  can  nerer  be 

what  has  actually  been  ascertained.     One  es-  diminiahod,  or  put  out  of  eilstence  by  any 

ception  to  this  should  be  stated :  the  writer  means  at  our  comiuand ;  but  on  the  couserra- 

divides  man  into  two  species, — homo  tapiejii  tion  of  energy  the  upholding  of  all   life  and 

and  homo  afer,  the  latter  comprising  the  Aus-  all  existing  order  depends, 

tralian  and  negro  races,  and  this  without  a  We  may  here  remark,  as  a  curious  fact,  hon- 

hint  that  the  great  majority  of  our  scientific  near  some  of  the  ancient  thinkers  were  lo 

authorities,    Richard    Owen    amongst  them,  realising  this  doctrine,  while  yet  they  failed 

take  the  other  view.     Wc  do  not  complain  of  fully  to  do  so.     What,   for  instance,   is  the 

Dr.  Blake  advocating  his  own'  opinion,  nor  following  passage  (Cic.  De  Nat.  Deor.  ii.  J 

can  wc  here  discuss  it,  but  wo  do  say  that  in  81),    but   a    perception   of   the   princi])le   of 

the  present  state  of  this  question  a  handbook  energy  (or  force,  in  its  common  acceptance) 

for  students  ought  to  have  given  some  ac-  in  the  universe  ? — 'Alii  naturam  esse  censent 

count  of  the  more  generally  received  belief,  vim  gumidam  tiiu  ratione,  ciccuteiii  niottis  in 

But  in  spite  of  this  bad  becinning  of  the  corporibns  necessaries.'    This,  we  can  hunlly 

book,  wc  can  honestly  praise  It  on  the  whole;  doubt,  is  the  hTiMxi'i  of  Aristotle;    'the 

and  when  the  former  secretary  of  the  now  de-  acting   and  efficient  principle  of  all  tho« 

funct   London  Anthropological  Society  gets  things  which  exist  potentially    (iliPiid/tJi),'  as 

off  his  hobby  he  becomes  a  safe,  almost  a  Donaldson    explains,    a   somewhat    obscure 

conservative,  guide.  word   (New  Cratylus,   §343).     For  this   'ir- 

„           ,  ,             .»...,  rational  power,'  oa  distinct  from  the  Panthe- 

L^tarf»  oa  lomeJUc^tAdMi^  xn  Pkytu^al  istic  doctrine  of  volition,   lies  at  the  Iwltom. 

S,,.nce.     By  P    G.  Tait    M.A    (formerly  if  ^e  mistake  not,  of  the  modem  .loctrine  in 

Fl-IIow  of  St  Peter's  College,  Cambridge),  question.     It  is  not,  like  matter,  incapable  of 

■  Professor   of   Natural   Philosophy    m    the  fieing  transmuted;  but  it  can  readily  be  trans- 

Universilj  of  Edmburgh.     Macm.llan  and  f„^«  j_  ^^^  g„  ^^^^^  t„  (^^  ^^;  „f  ,„^„_ 

^O'  though,  in  all  its  forms  and  phases,  the  qimn- 

Tliis  is  a  work  of  the  highest  order,  written  titi/  present  reToaiiit  prtehely  the  mme  (p.   1S|. 

in  a  plain  and  popular  style,  by  one  who  is  In  the  chapter  (lecture  ii.)  on  '  The  Early 

well   known  as  holding  a  position  among  the  History  of  Energy,' the  lecturer  pays  a  hi^h 

first  physicists  of  the  age.     The  author  ex-  tribute  to  the  prescient  genius  of  Newton,  ui 

plains,  in  his  preface,  that  these  lectures  are  some  of  whose  brief  ditta,  or  '  laws,'  he  shons 

published  almost  as  they  were  delivered  ex-  tha^  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  modem  sci- 

teinpore,  and  he  adds  that  his  work  must  in  ence  is  by  implication  contained.     Among  the 

no  sense  whatever  be  regarded  as  a  finished  inquirers  whodid  goodservice  on  this  subject  , 

production.     It  is,  nevertheless,  an  important  he   mentions  with  praise  Sir   H.   Davj-,  and 

contribution  to  science,  as  a  treatise  in  which  he  quotes  a  passage  from  his  works,  written  in 

the  position  of  physical  knowledge  up  to  the  1813,  which  shows  '  to  what  an  immense  es- 

latest  time   is   sketched   by   the   hand   of   a  tent  the  science  had  been  advanced  in  Davy's 

ipastor,  and  tlie  subtle  laws  of  heat,   force,  time  '  (p.  47),     His  discovery  tliat  the  cause 

motion,  matter,    and  the  phenomena  of  the  of  heat  was  motion,  and  not  in  itself  a  fonn 

-  spectrum  analysis,  are  expounded  with  aingu-  of  m.itter,   almost  anticipated    our    present 

I ar  clearness,  in  spite  of  the  abstruse  nature  knowledge,  although,   the   lecturer   tells  D5, 

of  the  subject,  the  statement  remained  long  unnoticed. 

In  the  introductory  chapter  (p.  0)   he  ad-  A  large  portion  of  the  present  work  is  dc- 

vancea  the  grand,  but  bold,  proposition  that  voted  to  the  transformation  and  transference  of 

science  must  be  based  entirely  u]H)n  experi-  energy,  that  is  to  say,  its  change   from  onu 

menC  or  mathcmalical  deductions  from  expcr-  form  into  another,  as  from  heat  into  motion  in 

iracnt,    and   tliat  nothing  physical   is   to   be  an  engine,  and  its  passage   from   the  source 

learned  from  a  jin'dn  reasoning.    Among  seve-  into  some  other  material,  as  the  rays  of  the 

rat  fallacies  which  he  mentions  as  still  preva-  sun  into  the  latent  power  stored  up  in  our 

lentamongcven  well-intonncdiKiOple,hegive,s  coal-fields. 

iis  one  example  the  belief  that  the  motion  of-  The  chapters  on  the  spectmm  analysis  and 
the  heavenly  bodies  in  the  solar  system  is  im-  the  structure  of  matter  are  uxtrcmely'iuterfcjt- 
mutable,  or,  at  best,  liable  only  to  secular  ing,  and  so  lucidly  written  as  to  bring  these 
changes  of  insignificant  volue.  Wliercas  the  difficult  subjects  within  the  comprcliensiim  of 
Irulh  Im,  he  tells  us  (p,  B),  that  'stability  of  almost  any  well-informed  and  attentive  reader, 
the  plauclary  system  i.s  impossible  under  The  nature  of  matter,  ho  observes  (p.  2831, 
present  conditions.'  And  aftersome  interest-  has  exercised  the  intellects  of  philosophers 
ing,  but  disparaging,  remarks  on  the  apathy  from  the  very  oldest  limes.  The  atomic  the- 
and  credulity  of  most  English  inquirers  after  orics  of  Democritus  and  Epicurus,  and  the 
Newton,  or,  as  he  expres.'ies  it,  '  the  sad  fate  as-eipov,  or  chaotic  mass,  of  still  earlier  phy«- 
nt  Newton's  successors,' he  proceeds  to  tell  cist,*,  were  ingenious,  and  had  something' of 
na  (p.  17)  that 'itisonly  withincomparalivcly  truth  in  them,  Professor  Tait,  however,  in- 
recent  years  that  it  has  been  generally  recog-  cllnes  to  a  new  opinion  of  Sir  William 
ntsed  that  there  is  something  else  in  the  pliy-  Thompson's  (if  wc  mistake  not,  Humboldt. 
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in  Ilia  '  Cosmos,'  makes  nse  of  a  similar  theory  ia  itself  sole)  j  liased  on  the  laws  of  prababi- 

to  account  for  the  formation  of  the  earth  and  lity. — the   likelihood,  that  is,   that  so  much 

plnnctti),  that  matter  ia  in  effect  that  which  food  or  other  mateiial  n-ilt  be  wanted,  and 

becomes  perceptible  to  our  senses  by  a  process  that  just  so  much,  or  more  or  lca»i,  will  be 

of  rotation  or  vortex  motion  (p.  384).     He  supplied  or  imported.     And  these  laws  must 

illustmles  thia  bjintcreatingesperiments  and  produce    in    their    operation   that    kind    of 

nu  illustration  (p.  292)  showin);  that  gas-rings  certainty  ivbich  fixea  the  exact  price  of  a 

may  be  formed  and  tlirown  oS,  so  as  to  be  particular    stock.      This    practically  means 

not  only  visible,  but  to  possess  some  kind  of  that  the  majority  of  persons  capable  of  judg- 

consistency.  ing  have  agreed  that  the  chances  of  ao  much 

The  '  Conduction  of  Heat '  (lecture  xi.)  is  dividend   being  paid  ore  capable  of  being 

treated  in  reference  to  the  gradual  cooling  of  estimated,  and  are  purchased  by  them  nccord- 

tlie  crust  of  the  earth,  which,  he  elsewhere  ingly.     The  law,  strange  as  nt  first  sight  it 

tells  us  (p.  ICT),  as  a  mathematical  calculation  may  seem,    by    which    precisely    the    same 

from  ascertained  data,  may  be  fixed  at  a  limit  number  of  births  or  deaths,  or  of  houses  burnt 

of  about  ten  millions  of  yeors,  beyond  which  down,  or  of  letters* i>ostcd  by  mistake  without. 

period  our  globe  would  have  been  too  hot  to  any  direction  on  them,  is  found  annually  to 

sustain   any   such   organic   life   as   has   been  occur  in  a  giren  total  of  very  large  amount, 

found  in  a  fossil  state.  will  be  found  to  depend  on  some  principle. 

The  volume  altogether  is  most  interesting.  The  investigation,  then,  of  this  principle  is 

nnd  no  merely  brief  notice  can  do  justice  tnils  of  vast  practical  importance,  and  ought  to  Ge 

varied  contents  and  the  vast  amount  of  scien-  of  corresponding  interest  to  all. 
tiflc  information  it  contains.  'ir,'3ayB  Mr.  Venn  (p.  3),  '  I  am  told  that 

_,,..,-,  .     —  ^inj-  **"'«  cows  ruminate,  and  if  I  see  a  herd  of 

tu>n»  and  Promnee  0/ the  Theory  of  Froba.  „ere    ruminant   than  I  should  . 


....         .  .  ■  ]'  f  t  ''i'  7     '    /    ""°    luiuiiiaui    iiiau  I  should  of  a  single 

Hfm-inna  mill  itt    Annli^/itinR  f/i    \far/il  nn/l     .,^         .        *....       ..        ., 


marmg»amltl.»  Applieation  to  Moral  and  t|,e  numbers  of  the  herd  about  which  I  had  to 

Social  Science.  By  John  Yens,  M.A.,  Fellow  j^^^  ^^  opinion.'    In  truth,  there  really  is  no 

and  Lecturer  on  the  Moral  Sciencea,  Ca.us  ,;„  [^  act  which  we  do  without  unconsciously 

Col  ege,  Lambndge      Second  Edition    Re-  ,,„,^       reference  to  probability.     A  certain 

written  and  greatly  Enlarged.     Macmillan.  „„mber  of  people  are  killed  by  railway  acci- 

Mr.  Venn  disclaims  in  thia  work  all  attempts  dents  or  by  being  run  over  in  the  streets;  a 

to  treat  the   subject   of   Probability   mathe-  certain   number,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 

inatically,  agd  discusses  it  as  a  branch  of  the  word:    and    therefore  the  insurance  otHce, 

general  science  of  evidence.     He  expresses  his  which   issues    your  ticket  for  twopence  or 

approval  of  Mr.  Mill's  exposition  of  the  nature  threepence,  knows  that  it  means  that  one 

and  foundation  of  the  rules  of  probability  in  person  in  every  five  millions  U  killed  or  hurt  \ 

his   'System  of  Logic,'  though   ho  thinks  it  while  you,    on   your   part,    have'  your   fenrs 

much  too  brief,  and  not  wholly  free  from  removed  by  hnoitiag  that  it  is  the  odds  of  five 

error  (preface,  p.  10).     Probability,  Mr.  Venn  milliona  to  one  that  you  will  not  be  killed; 

says,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  portion  of  that  and  you  regard  this  as  a  practical  cei-lainty  of 

province  of  logic  which  is  material  rather  safety.     The  gambler  and  the  Itetting  man 

than  formal,  i.e.,  which  takes  cognisance  of  make  their  fortunes  by  probability.     It  pre- 

the  laws  of  things  and  not  with  the  laws  of  dominates  in  every  reaolution  w^e   form  and 

thought  about  things.    The  subject,  thougli  every  act  that  we  do;  yet  few  of  us  rclicct  that 

generally   uninviling,   he  is  convinced  'can,  it  is  ao,  because  we  have  been  ao  accustomed 

and  ought,  to  be  rendered  both  interesting  to  it  as  our  rule  of  life  that  we  cease  to  notice 

and  intelligible  to  ordinary  readers,  who  have  its  influence  ui>on  us. 

any  taste  for  philosophy.'  Mr.  Venn  asks  (p.  4),  '  What  is  the  niean- 
The  subject,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  too  ing  of  the  statement  that  two  children  in 
technically  treated  to  be  readily  understood  three  fail  to  attain  Uie  age  of  sixty-three!  It 
by  those  not  accustomed  to  metaphysical  certainly  does  not  declare  tliat,  in  any  given 
rcaaouing.  Yet  the  bearing  of  the  laws  of  batch  of,  say  thirty,  wo  shall  find  just  twenty 
probability,  not  only  on  the  conduct  of  busi-  that  fail, — it  rather  contemplates  our  examin- 
nes3  in  ortlinarj  life,  but  in  their  relacicn  t:i  ation  of  a  large  number,  of  a  long  succession 
the  trustworthiness  of  evidence  on  all  our  of  instances,  and  states  that  in  such  a  succes- 
liopcs  for  the  future,  is  so  important,  that  sion  we  shall  find  a  numerical  pro^iortion,  not 
Mr.  Venn  is  fully  justified  in  lamenting  that,  indeed  fixed  and  accurate  at  first,  but  which 
'by  the  general  body  of  thinking  men,  its  tends  in  the  long  run  to  become  so.'  This  he 
principles  seem  to  be  regarded  with  indiffer-  terms  the  law  of  aerie».  Its  truth  depends  on 
ence  or  suspicion.'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  fact  that  the  mean  taken  in  a  very  large 
however,  we  all  act  upon  probability.  Every  number  must  always  approximate  to  unity, 
investment  we  make,  every  fluctuation  in  the  simjily  because  if  what  we  call  chance  pro- 
price  of  Consols  or  Stocks,  or  of  the  markets,  duces  a  more  here  and  a  less  there,  the  excess 
every  calculation  or  rate  of  insurance,  every  tenda  to  neutralise  the  deficiency  more  and 
average  of  mortality,  is  guided  by  the  unfelt  more  as  the  numbers  of  the  series  increase, 
but  surely  acting  laws  of  probability.  What  If  two  persona  count  the  eggs  in  a  hcriing'a 
we  speak  of  as  '  demand  and  supply,' and  so  roe.andoncmakcsthe  totalamlllion,tbcotber 
bring  within  the  range  of  political  economy,  nine  hundred  thousand,  we  must  get  a,  mucli 
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greater  number  of  persons  to  count  them,  and 
the  average  between  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  pumber  will,  to  a  certainty,  be  nearer 
to  the  truth  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
gieater  number  of  the  counters. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  *  Rules  of  Inference 
in  Probability/  Mr.  Venn  gives  some  simple 
algebraic  formulaj  by  which  risks  are  calcu- 
lated, say  of  fire,  death,  accident,  &c.,  such  as 
are  employed  by  accountants  in  the  calcula- 
tion of  assurance  rates.  In  that  on  *  Insur- 
ance and  Gambling '  he  explains  the  applica- 
tion of  these  principles  in  a  very  clear  and 
masterly  manner.  Mr.  Venn  does  not  speak 
very  enthusiastically  in  /avour  of  what  is 
« called  *the  pi-udence  of  insuring.'  He  says 
(p.  412)  it  is  simply  '  to  commute  contingent 
great  losses  for  certain  small  ones ;'  but  he 
thinks  that,  in  the  case  of  a  very  large  busi- 
ness, it  becomes  more  doubtful.  '  There  does 
not,  for  instance,  seem  to  be  any  reason  why 
the  owners  of  a  large  shipping  business  should 
insure,  at  least  in  peace  time,  and  it  is,  I 
believe,  the  fact  that  our  great  steam-packet 
companies  do  not  do  so.  The  same  remark 
would  generally  apply  to  the  case  of  the  ow^ners 
of  much  house  property  scattered  over  differ- 
ent parts  of  a  town.' 

Other  chapters  are  more  technical  in  their 
nature ;  but  the  work  as  a  whole  is  a  very  ex- 
cellent one,  and  it  will  probably  take  and 
retain  its  place 'as  the  best  manual  on  the 
subject. 

Essays  on  the  Endowment  of  Research.     By 
Various  Writers.     Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  give  some  kind  of 
unity  to  this  volume  by  classifying  the  various 
essays  that  compose  it  under  the  headings, 
first,  of  *  Principles,'  and,  second,  ^  Examples.' 
There  is  no  further  coimection  between  them, 
however,  than  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
deal  with  different  aspects  of  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  all  bear  upon  the  important  question 
of  the  Endowment  of  Research.  Tliey  will 
be  frmnd  wortli  reading  as  contributions  to 
the  formation  of  a  sound  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject, though  no  candid  reader  will  say  they 
settle  it.  The  economic  evils  of  endowments, 
and  the  dangerous  side  they  offer  in  a  com- 
munity, are  not  slurred  over;  but  there  must 
be  a  good  deal  of  further  discussion  before 
public  opinion  will  be  ripe  for  decisive  utter- 
ance on  this  matter.  In  the  meantime  good 
will  be  done  by  pointing  out,  as  the  early 
essays  in  the  volume  do,  the  numerous  imper- 
fections of  the  present  system  of  University 
fellowships,  wliich  the  bill  of  Lord  Salisbury 
will  not  permanently  remedy,  though  it  may 
be  accepted  as  a  temporary  palliative.  Tlie 
sticklers  for  the  letter  of  the  wills  of  pious 
founders  may  derive .  profit  from  the  second 
essav,  on  the  '  Intentions  of  Founders  of  Fel- 
lowships,'  which  proves  by  extracts  from  the 
Oxford  University  Commissioners'  Report 
that  the  promotion  of  study,  and  not  the 
maintenance  of  sinecures  or  the  provision  of 
common  instruction,  was  the  object  in  view ; 
and  academical  reformers  ought  to  aim  at 
recovering  the  fellowships  for  their  original 


destination.  *  The  money  should  be  devoted 
to  study,  and  study  alone;  enforced  as  a 
duty,  and  protected  by  adequate  guarantees, 
but  unencumbered  by  any  obligation  to  im- 
part common  instruction.'  The  essays  by 
Mr.  Appleton,  reprinted  here,  are  well  known, 
having  excited  considerable  interest  when 
they    appeared    in    the    *  Theological '    and 

*  Fortnightly '  Reviews,  but  they  have,  of 
course,  been  thoroughly  revised.    Among  the 

*  Examples, '  there  is  an  excellent  contribution 
on  *  the  Maintenance  of  the  Study  of  the 
Bible,'  which  ui^es  the  necessity  for  adequate 
provision,  through  making  possible  leisurely 
research  for  the  advancement  of  theologicul 
and  critical  inquiries  at  the  English  Universi- 
ties. *The  Nf^eds  of  Historical  Sciences' 
and  *  The  Needs  of  Biology  '  are  discussed  in 
separate  essays,  and  the  volume  closes  with  a 
paper  on  *  The  present  relations  between  clas- 
sical research  and  classical  education  in  Eng- 
land.' 

Letters  from  Russia  in  1875.  By  E.  J.  Reed, 
C.B.,  M.P.,  &c.     John  Murray. 

Mr.  Reed  is  an  authority  on  ironclads,  and 
his  views  regarding  the  Russian  navy  and  its 
fighting  powers  are,  of  course,  valuable,  and 
may  be  considered  of  peculiar  interest  at  the 
present  crisis  in  European  affairs.  As,  how- 
ever,  these  letters,   which   appeared   in   the 

*  Times,'  were  confessedly  written  in  haste  on 
a  holiday  ramble,  and  are  reproduced  without 
alteration,  w^e  confess  it  seems  to  us  that  Mr. 
Reed  has  been  somewhat  ill-advised  in  so 
readily  complying  with  *  the  many  requests 
from  friends  and  others  for  their  republica- 
tion.' If  the  information  and  views  they 
contain  are  worth  giving  at  all,  it  was  surely 
worth  Mr.  Reed's  while  to  bestow  some  little 
time  upon  their  revisal,  and  thus  let  us  have 
the  advantage  of  his  mature  views.  As  it  is, 
the  book  is  more  like  an  attempted  vindica- 
tion of  Mr.  Reed  himself  against  the  attacks 
of  personal  adversaries  and  detractors,  than  a 
serious  treatment  of  a  question  of  grave 
moment  to  the  English  public. 

Contemporary  Evolution:  An  Essay  on  some 
Recent  Social  Changes.  By  St.  George  Mi- 
VART.     Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

This  thoughtful  work  is  a  survey  of  the 
scientific  and  religious  movements  of  the 
present  age,  with  speculations  as  to  the  result, 
and  warnings  as  to  the  tendencies  of  the 
views  now  so  prevalent  in  the  advanced 
thinkers  of  the  day.  The  author  is  of  opinion 
that  a  form  of  revived  paganism  has  taken 
strong  hold  of  many  minds  in  that  pantheistic 
view  of  nature-powers  which  science  seems  to 
them  to  unfold.  He  thinks  the  general 
aspect  of  affairs  ominous,  though  lie  has  no 
fear  for  the  triumph  of  Christianity,  or  at 
least  of  Christian  ethics,  in  the  end.'  *  But 
the  widespread  break-up  of  definite  religious 
systems '  (he  says,  p.  9),  '  accompanied  by  a 
more  or  less  marked  tendency  to  democracy 
in  politics,  which  exists  to-day,  is  generally 
allowed  to  be  the  expressionof  a  spirit  similar 
to,  if  not  identical  with,  that  which  predomi- 
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nantly  influenced  the  great  French  movement 
of  the  last  century.' 

The  Aryan  mind,  the  author  well  observes 
(p.  14),  is  predisposed  to  pantlicistic  theories, 
and,  therefore,  such  views  are  the  more  liable 
at  any  time  to  break  out  among  the  thought- 
ful and  educated.  The  anti-Christian  devel- 
opments of  to-day  are  mainly  due  to  men  of 
culture  and  education,  not  generally  intent 
upon  a  restoration  of  paganism  nor  conscious- 
ly imbued  with  its  spirit.  The  Spencerian 
philosophy,  he  thinks  (p.  39),  may  some  day 
be  developed  into  a  pagan  cultus  of  tlie  forces 
of  nature  and  the  Unknowable.  The  worship 
of  the  First  Cause,  as  manifested  in  the  mate- 
rial world  alone,  may  supersede  a  belief  in  the 
supernatural  and  the  miraculous  to  an  extent 
whicli  may  startle  the  rationalist  of  to- day 
(p.  44). 

The  author  treats  his  subject  under  the 
heads  of  Political,  Scientific,  and  Philosophic 
evolution;  to  which  is  added  a  concluding 
chapter  cm  ^^sthetic  Evolution,  discussing 
the  probabilities  of  a  new  style  in  architecture, 
music,  sculpture,  and  wliat  may  be  called  the 
Church  arts  generally,  to  suit  the  require- 
ments of  our  more  advanced  age. 

The  chapter  on  Political  Evolution  naturally 
expatiates  on  the  attitude  taken  by  tlie  German 
Government  in  relation  to  the  Church.  3Ir. 
Mivart  holds  that  one  of  the  glories  of  the 
medioeval  Church  was  its  recognition  and  de- 
fence of  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  he  con- 
trasts unfavourably  the  action  of  a  secular 
Power  which  seeks  to  coerce  it.  '  There  can 
be  little  doubt,'  he  concludes  (p.  58),  *but 
that  this  tyranny  will  in  time  so  arouse  con- 
sciences in  opposition  to  it  that  a  separation 
between  Church  and  State  will  have  to  be 
ultimately  effected,  and  thus  in  Switzerland, 
as  in  France.  England,  and  Spain,  the  Chris- 
tian theocracy,  on  its  old  basis,  will  have 
ceased  to  exist.'  But  he  thinks — and  we  may 
in  this  well  agree  with  him — that  the  result 
will  be  '  to  increase  the  coherence  and 
strength  of  the  Christian  organism,  and  to 
give  greater  efficiency  to  its  action  by  occa- 
sioning a  series  of  internal  integrating  pro- 
cesses responsive  to  external  disintegrating 
influences '  (p.  131). 

In  his  remarks  on  Scientific  Evolution  he 
urges  that  while  physical  science  is  more  than 
ever  studied  by  the  laity,  it  is  less  and  less 
studied  by  the  clergy,  from  their  increasing 
work  and  decreasing  number.  Hence  there 
will  be  an  increase  in  '  the  already  widespread 
belief  in  a  real  antagonism  of  reason  between 
science  and  Christianity '  (p.  13.>). 

The  chapter  on  Philosophic  Evolution  goes 
somewhat  more  deeply  into  metaphysics  than 
some  readers  will  care  to  enter.  He  con- 
cludes, however,  that  the  course  of  general 
philosophy  is  favourable  to  Christianity  rather 
than  injurious  to  it  (p.  217),  and  entertains 
hopes  that  a  new  and  healthier  aspect  of 
religious  life  may  yet  prevail  under  its  guid- 
ance and  auspices. 

Mr.  Mivart's  knowledge  of  modem  history 
is  great;,  and  he  uses  it  in  a  philosophic  spirit, 
viz.,  by  drawing  analogies  between  the  past 


and  the  present.  His  work  is  well  worth  a 
careful  perusal.  The  style  is  perhaps  a  little 
laboured  and  wanting  in  simplicity  ;  but  every 
page  contains  evidence  of  thought,  and  that 
the  thought  of  a  man  both  able  and*  accus- 
tomed to  think. 

The  Races  of  Mankind :  hein/f  a  Popular  De- 
scription of  the  Characteristics,  Manners,  and 
Customs  of  the  Principal  Varieties  of  the 
Human  Familu.  By  Robert  Brown,  M.  A. 
Vol.  IV.     Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin. 

We  have  more  than  once,  in  the  course  of 
its  issue,  commended  this  very  excellent  poi>- 
ular  work.  It  is  now  completed,  the  fourth 
volume  treating  of  the  Oriental  races — the 
aborigines  of  India,  the  Hindoos,  the  Sing- 
halese, Mongol,  Burmese,  and  the  Chinese 
and  the  Turanian  races. 

The  work  is  popularly  done,  but  with  com- 
petent knowledge.  We  know  not  where  else 
general  readers  could  acquire  the  knowledge 
of  men  and  manners  it  affords.  Thus  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  million  even  rudimen- 
tary ethnographical  knowledge  —  and  Mr. 
Brown  does  a  good  deal  more  than  tliis — is  a 
great  ser^dce  to  education  and  to  civilisation. 


The  Five  Senses  of  Man.  By  Julius  Bern- 
stein, Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Halle.  With  Ninety-one  Woodcuts. 
(Henry  8.  King  and  Co.)  The  senses  of 
touch,  sight,  and  hearing  occupy  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  this  volume,  those  of  smell 
and  taste  being  limited  to  a  single  sheet. 
This  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  book  does  not  pretend  to  originality, 
and  that  the  author  is  a  close  follower  of 
Weber  and  Helmholz,  who  have  done  so  much 
for  the  scientific  study  of  this  first  group. 
For  thorough  students  making  optics  or  ac- 
oustics their  specialty  the  exhaustive  treatises 
of  Helmholz  may  be  regarded  as  indispensa- 
ble ;  but  they  are  too  elaborate  and  too  full 
of  mathematics  for  other  readers,  and  there 
is  therefore  a  necessity  for  such  books  as  the 
one  before  us.  Taking  this  as  his  standpoint, 
Professor  Bernstein  has  done  his  work  well, 
the  subjects  being  treated  both  with  clearness 
and  conciseness.  To  justify  the  title  which 
has  been  adopted,  more  attentiou  should  have 
been  given  to  the  senses  of  smell  and  taste, 
even  though  hitherto  they  have  been  less 
thoroughly  studied  than  the  three  others,  and 
perhaps  may  not  afford  the  same  scope  for 

scientific   investigation. A    Class- Book  of 

CJiemistry^  on  the  basis  of  the  Nem  SyUcm. 
By  Edward  L.  Youmans,  M.D.  (Henry  S. 
lOng  and  Co.)  To  call  this  a  class-book  is 
hardly  correct,  as  the  section  devoted  to  de- 
scriptive chemistry  is  far  too  meagre  to  serve 
any  practical  purpose.  Several  of  the  ele- 
ments, including  even  thallium,  vanadium, 
and  uranium,  are  omitted  altogether.  The 
relation  of  chemistry  to  the  other  physical 
sciences  is  treated  much  more  fully,  and  so 
are  the  laws  relating  to  the  combination  of 
the  elements.     The  author  attaches  great  im- 
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portance  to  the  doctrine  of  quanti valence,  and 
the  expression  of  it  on  all  occasions  by  the 
use  of  what  are  commonly  known  as  rational 
formulae.  We  do  not  wish  to  disparage  this 
system,  but  we  think  that  in  a  handbook  of 
this  character  it  is  a  needless  refinement  to 
classify  the  elements  as  Perissads  and  Artiads. 
We  think,  too,  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  ignore  sys- 
tematically the  familiar  nomenclature  in  such 
cases  as  that  of  hydrochloric  acid.  A  greater 
mistake  is  to  associate  with  the  alcohols  of  the 
scientific  chemist  a  description  of  the  spiritu- 
ous liquors  of  the  drinking-bar,  the  distinc- 
tion between  still  and  sparkling  wines,  and  tlie 

particular  merits  of  lager  beer. The  Origin 

of  t?ie  Stars,  aiul  the  Causes  of  their  Motions 
and  their  Light.  By  Jacob  Ennis,  A.M. 
(Triibner  and  Co.)  We  are  told,  in  an  open- 
ing address,  that  this  book  has  passed 
through  four  editions  in  the  United  States; 
we  can  only  regret  that  so  many  persons 
should  have  wasted  their  money  upon  it  as 
this  fact  would  indicate.  The  autlior  mod- 
estly confesses  that  he  cannot  compare  him- 
self with  Newton,  because  he  is  weak  in 
mathematics ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  has  the 
presumption  to  dispute  the  deductions  of 
Thomson  and  Joule,  and  to  offer  to  the  accept- 
ance of  the  public  theories  of  his  own  on 
matters  which  can  be  handled  only  by  pro- 
found mathematicians.     The  book  indicates 

equal  weakness  in  the  logical  faculty. The 

Hevised  llieory  of  Light.  Section  I.  The 
Principles  of  the  Harmony  of  Colour.  By 
W.  Cave  Thomas,  Author  of  *  The  Science  of 
Moderation,'  &c.  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.) 
A  brief  but  thoughtful  treatise,  showing  that 
light  and  colour  are  purely  subjective,  and 
that  tlie  phenomena  of  complementary  colours 
are  due  to  reactions  in  the  nervous  system  by 
which  an  equilibrium  in  the  retina  is  restored. 
This  view  of  the  matter  is  based  upon  a  con- 
sideration of  ocular  spectra,  "which  can  easily 
be  induced,  and  which,  indeed,  are  constant- 
ly produced  involuntarily,  by  looking  suc- 
cessively at  a  bright  object  and  a  dark  one. 
The  author  proposes  that  induced  ocular 
spectra  should  be  used  by  artists  in  regulating 
tlieir  choice  of  colour,  both  in  regard  to  mass 
and   tone;  but   this   practical  application  is 

only  lightly  touched    upon. Notes  on  the 

Climate  of  the  Earth,  Past  and  Present,  By 
Captain  K.  A.  Saroeaunt,  R.E.,  Assoc.  Inst. 
C.E.  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.)  All  geologists 
are  agreed  that  great  climatic  changes  have 
taken  place  in  past  ages;  the  evidences  of 
this  are  beyond  all  dispute.  Much  difference 
of  opinion  has  existed,  however,  as  to  the 
cause  of  these  changes  and  the  periods  when 
they  have  taken  place.  Captain  Sargeaunt 
reviews  the  various  theories,  and  gives  his 
reasons  for  considering  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes  combined  with  the  varying  eccen- 
tricitv  of  the  earth's  orbit  as  the  main  causes 
of  these  climatic  changes.  He  seems  to  be 
under  the  impression  that  their  influences 
have  been  underrated.  No  doubt  that  is  true 
if  he  is  mentally  looking  buck  only  a  very  few 
vears,  but  we  do  not  think  it  is  the  case  now. 
Viviscctian.     The  lloyal  Society  for  the 


Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  and  the 
Royal  Commission.  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.) 
The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Vivi- 
section, presented  to  Parliament  in  January 
last,  together  with  the  minutes  of  o-idence  ou 
which  it  is  based,  forms  too  bulky  a  Blue- 
book  to  be  generally  read,  even  by  those  who 
have  taken  the  matter  up  warmly.  Nor  will 
this  condensation  of  it  be  found  very  enticing 
reading.  The  Society  that  has  prepared  it 
for  publication  is  obliged  to  admit  that  wide- 
ly divergent  views  on  this  question  are  lield, 
even  by  the  individual  members  of  their  own 
committee ;  and  that  the  balance  of  medical 
testimony  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  neces- 
sity of  practising  vivisection.  The  opinion 
of  the  most  eminent  surgeons  as  to  the  advis- 
ability or  otherwise  of  any  legislation  on  the 
subject  seems  to  be  almost  evenly  divided. 
In  some  cases  the  secretary  has  not  main- 
tained that  judicial  impartiality  of  expression 
which  ought  to. characterise  such  a  summary 

of  evidence. Studies  in  Political  Economy. 

By  Anthony  Musgrave,  Governor  of  South 
Australia.  (Henry  S.  King  and  Co.)  These 
are  intelligently  written  essays  on  some  of  the 
most  common  principles  and  facts  of  political 
economy,  such  as  Money,  Capital,  Value,  and 
Foreign  Exchanges.  The  writer  derives  his 
claim  to  deal  with  them  from  the  experience 
which  twenty  years  of  oflicial  life  have  given 
him.  During  that  time,  the  public  financial 
and  economical  questions  with  which  he  had 
to  deal  convinced  him  that  facts  and  circum- 
stances did  not  always  (oincide  with  what 
have  been  regarded  as  the  well-establishetl 
principles  of  political  economy.  The  main 
error  on  which  he  dilates  is  the  inconsistency 
of  political  economists  in  dealing  with  money, 
first  of  all,  as  a  commodity,  the  same  as  other 
articles  of  exchange,  and  yet  treating  it  sub- 
'sequently  as  merely  a  '  circulating  medium,' 
having  no  character  of  exchangeable  property. 
The  object  of  these  essays  is  to  trace  the 
effects  of  this  inconsistency,  and  the  writer 
does  this  with  clearness  and  force,  and  in  a 
sutticiently  interesting  manner.  The  import- 
ance of  the  subject  cannot  be  overrated,  for 
the  theoretical  errors  of  the  political  econom- 
ist directly  affect  commercial  legislation  and 
have  important  bearings  on  many  branches  of 
administrative  action.  We  do  not  sav  we 
accept  Mr.  Musgrave's  views;  but  they  de- 
serve to  be  carefully  weighed  even  by  those 
who  may  be  regarded  as  competent  students 
of  political  economy. Practical  Education- 
ists and  their  Systems  of  Teaching.  By  James 
Leitcii,  Principal  of  tiie  Church  of  Scotland 
Normal  School,  Glasgow.  (Glasgow  :  James 
Maclehose.)  Mr.  Leitch  has  hit  upon  a  good 
and  fruitful  idea.  He  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  to  the  students  under  his  training  on 
the  principal  ^  Practical  Educationists  and 
their  Methods ' — Locke,  and  his  advocacy  of 
private  education ;  Pestalozzi,  and  his  indus- 
trial and  elementary  schools;  Bell  and  Lan- 
caster, and  tlieir  monitorial  system ;  Wilder- 
spin,  and  his  infant  schools;  David  Stow,  and 
j  his  normal  school  training;  Herbert  Si>encer, 
;  and  his  advocacy  of  scientific   teaching.    A 
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large  amount  of  useful  information  in  its 
practical  applications  is  thus  supplied.  Fail- 
ures as  well  as  successes  educate  us. Uiyic 

to  Live  Long;  or^  Health  Maxim»^  Physical 
Mental^  and  Mar  ah  By  W.  AV.  Hall,  A.M., 
M.D.  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  Dr.  Hall 
gives  us  1400  maxims  whereby  we  may  make 
the  most  and  the  best  of  life,  enjoy  in  it  what 
is  truly  the  best,  and  enjoy  them  the  longest — 
the  moral  maxims  of  the  preacher  and  the 
physical  maxims  of  the  physician  are  both 
liere  in  abundance. Shooting  :  its  Appli- 
ances^ Practice^  and  Purpose.  By  James  Dal- 
ziEL  Doug  ALL.  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  Mr. 
Dougall  tells  us  that  he  has  been  for  forty 
years  a  writer  on  field  sports.  He  claims, 
therefore,  to  speak  on  *  shooting '  with  some 
authority.  His  book  is  a  sportsman's  book, 
written  by  a  practical  sportsman,  and  its  aim 
is  to  furnish  a  handbook  of  practical  infor- 
mation for  all  in  the  field.  He  treats  first  of 
the  appliances  of  shooting — the  gun,  its 
different  parts,  and  its  varieties ;  ammunition ; 
dog^ ;  choice  of  ground ;  different  kinds  of 
game;  the  art  of  shooting;  its  physical  bene- 
fits, &c.  We  do  not  profess  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment on  Mr.  Dougall's  recommendations;  we 
content  ourselves  with  stating  the  scope  of 
what  appears  to  be  a  very  intelligent  and  use- 
ful handbook. The  Fern  Paradise:  a  Plea 

for  the  Culture  of  Ferns.  By  Francis  George 
Heath.  Second  Edition.  (IlodderandStough- 
ton.)  It  is  a  gratifying  indication  of  popular 
taste  that  Mr.  Heath's  very  pleasant  book  on 
fern  culture  has  reached  a  second  edition.  If 
word  of  ours  can  induce  our  readers  to  get  it, 
and  to  give  themselves  to  the  culture  which 
it  commends,  we  very  heartily  testify  to  its 

pleasantness  and   iustructiveness. A  Few 

Words  of  Advice  on  Travelling  and  its  Require- 
ments^ addressed  to  Ladies.  By  H.  M.  C.  S. 
With  short  Vocabulary  in  French  and  Ger- 
man. (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  A  Utile 
manual  whose  practical  value  is  in  inverse 
proportion  to  its  size.  Those  unaccustomed 
to  Continental  travel,  and  at  the  mercy  of 
casual  recommendations,  may  save  themselves 
much  practical  inconvenience  and  expense  by 

following  the  sensible  advice  here  given. 

Homes  of  the  London  Poor.  By  Octavia  Hill. 
(Macinillan  and  Co.)  A  reprint  of  articles 
contributed  to  'Macmillan's  Magazine,'  and 
other  periodicals  on  '  Cottage  Property  in 
London;'  'Life  in  London  Courts;'  *  The 
Organisation  of  Charity,'  &c.  Miss  Hill  has 
consecrated  herself  with  determination,  vig- 
our, and  wisdom  to  the  problem  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor  in  London;  one  of  the 
most  dirficult,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  vital, 
questions  of  moral  reform.  Religion  and 
morality  are  largely  conditioned  upon  physical 
circumstances.  Miss  Hiirs  book  deserves 
most  earnest  consideration  by  all  classes  of 
philanthropists.  The  results  which  she  chron- 
icles are  as  encouraging  as  her  urgencies  are 

wise  and  important. A  Handbook  of  Jjon- 

d4)n  Bankers^  with  s'-ine  Account  of  their  Prede- 
cessors the  Early  Goldsmiths^  dtc.  By  F.  G. 
Hilton  Price,  F.G.S.  (Chattoand  Windus.) 
This  is  a  book  full  of  curious  information,  as 


interesting  to  the  historian  and  antiquary  as 
it  is  useful  to  the  business  man.  It  is  an 
account  of  the  banks  and  bankers  of  London, 
alphabetically  arranged  dictionarywise  for 
convenience  of  reference.  The  history  of 
each  bank  is  giv'cn,  from  its  origin  to  the 
present  day,  so  far  as  it  is  of  any  interest. 
And  the  accounts  of  some  of  the  older  banks, 
such  as  Childs's,  Coutts's,  Drummond's,  etc., 
are  full  of  interesting  anecdote,  connecting 
itself  often  with  notable  biographies.  We 
have,  however,  looked  for  particulars  of 
houses  which  we  have  been  surprised  not  to 
find.  Five  lines  are  hardly  a  sufficient 
account  of  the  disastrous  failure  of  the  Roval 
British  Bank,  or  of  the  Albion  Bank,  or  of 
the  English  Joint  Stock  Bank.  Mr.  Price 
has  necessarily  been  restrained  to  such  facts 
.as  a  directory  would  contain  in  relation  to 
existing  houses;  but  concerning  such  as  have 
ceased  to  exist  he  might  have  told  us  more. 
But  it  is  ungracious  to  take  exception  to  a 
volume  got  up  with  so  much  careful  research, 
and  affording  so  much  and  such  curious 
information.  We  trust  that  a  second  edition 
will  soon  show  further  fruits  of  the  editor's 

labour. 2'he  Book  of  Menvs.     By  Fin  Bec, 

Author  of  '  The  Epicure's  Year  Book, '  *fec. 
(Grant  and  Co.)  Everybody  knows  that  a 
perfect  dinner  is  the  highest  achievement  of 
civilisation.  Nature  and  art,  men  and  man- 
ners, contribute  their  best  to  it,  and  in  most 
departments  of  their  excellence;  whether 
men  eat  to  live  or  live  to  eat,  the  fact  remains. 
Fin  Bec  has  done  all  that,  by  precept  and 
example,  an  accomplished  hon  vitant  can  do 
to  reach  this  perfection — so  far  that  is  as  the 
provision  of  the  table  is  concerned.  He  aims 
to  be  a  kind  of  English  Car6me,  whose  cook- 
ing probably  influenced  more  than  one  Euro- 
pean Congress.  For  digestion  has  much 
to  do  with  both  our  wisdom  and  our  grace. 
His  book  is,  first,  an  epicure's  almanack, 
setting  forth  for  each  month  the  dishes  that 
are  in  season,  with  their  respective  adjuncjts. 
Some  of  the  entries  in  the  calendar  are  odd, 
e.g.,  under  March  13th,  '  Sir  T.  N.  Talfourd 
d.  1854.  Woodcock  last  seen.'  Whitebait, 
by  the  bye,  is  net  young  smelt,  but  only 
herring  fry.  Then  he  gives  us  a  collection 
of  menus,  being  those  of  dinners  actually 
given,  from  those  of  Uoyal  and  public  din- 
ners to  those  of  a  modest  social  table  and 
diners  maigres.  Wines  have  a  chapter  devoted 
to  them,  and  sundry  scraps  of  criticisms  and 
quotations,  from  Jeremy  Taylor  to  the  *  Hour ' 
newspaper,  are  added.  We  commend  it  to  all 
whom  it  may  concern  ;  that  is,  to  all  who  give 

dinners  regardless  of  expense. Heten  Let- 

ters  concerning  the  Politics  of  Switzerland  pend- 
ing the  Outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in.  1847.  By 
George  Grote,  Esq.,  Author  of  *A  History 
of  Greece.'  With  the  Addition  of  an  Unpub- 
lished Letter,  Written  by  the  Author  to  M. 
de  Tocqueville  shortly  after  the  Termination 
of  the  War.  (John  Murray.)  This  is  a 
re])ublication  of  several  letters  originally 
contributed  by  the  distinguished  author  of 
the  *  History  of  Greece'  to  the  *  Spectator,'  at 
a  time  when   Switzerland   was  agitated   by 
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,  questions  similar  to  those  which  still  engross 
the  attention  of  her  statesmen.  Although  the 
Sonderbund  quarrel  was  local  and  temporary, 
the  principles  it  illustrated  are  still  operative, 
and  the  reflections  of  Mr.  Grote  are  valuable, 
as  setting  forth  the  causes  that  brought  about 
the  struggle,  and  as  explaining  the  political 
relations  of  the  several  members  of  the  Swiss 
Republic.  The  contest  betw^een  the  clerical 
and  lay  elements  is  being  waged  in  Switzer- 
land now,  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe ;  and 
these  letters  may  therefore  be  read  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  comprehension  of  a  contro- 
versy tliat  seems  likely  to  go  on  for  ever  and 
to  grow  more  intense  with  time.  The  con- 
cluding letter  to  M.  de  Tocqueville,  which  is 
new,  sums  up  the  controversy,  and  will  be 
read  with  interest  by  all  who  concern  them- 
selves with  the  political   and   ecclesiastical 

disputes  of  the  day. The  Three  Heavens. 

By  the  Rev.  Josiah  Crampton,  M.A.  (Wil- 
liam Hunt  and  Co.)  It  is  not  easy  to  say 
whether  Mr.  Crampton's  book  belongs  to  the 
domain  of  science  or  to  that  of  theology.  In 
the  first  two  sections  of  it,  the  *  World  oif  Air' 
and  the  *  World  of  Stars,'  we  have  a  good  deal 
of  popular  scientific  information,  but  present- 
ed on  its  religious  side.  In  the  third  part, 
the  *  Heaven  of  Heavens,'  we  are  of  course 
transfeiTcd  to  the  domain  of  pure  theology, 
but  it  stretches  its  tendrils  towards  science,  if 
haply  science  may  furnish  it  a  stem  round 
which  to  climb.  Is  there,  as  revealed  or 
indicated  by  science,  any  domain  in  space 
which  is  probably  or  possibly  the  heaven  of 
God  and  of  immortal  souls  ?  To  such  a  query 
science  has  of  necessity  no  answer;  and 
whether  God's  heaven  be  a  place  or  a  state 
only,  so  far  remains  unanswered.  Mr.  Cramp- 
ton's  book  has  interest  as  a  popular  summary 
of  atmospheric  and  astronomical  science,  but 
its  value  to  theology  is  not  great,  scientific 
fact  and  theological  teaching  not  being  dis- 
criminated with  sufllcient  precision. The 

Argon4Jut^  edited  by  Geoikie  Gladstone, 
F.R.G.S.,  &c.  (Ilodder  and  Stoughton), 
lias  a  very  miscellaneous  table  of  contents. 
Its  papers  have,  characteristically,  a  scientific 
cast.  Every  topic  is  discussed  witli  reverence 
as  well  as  intelligence.  It  is  a  kind  of  maga- 
zine in  which  intelligent  young  people  will 
find  much  to  gratify  and  instruct  them. 


POETKY,    FICTION,    AND    BELLES    LETTUES. 

Myths  and  Songs  of  the  South  Pacijic.  By  the 
Rev.  W.  Wyatt  Gill,  B.  A.,  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  With  a  Preface  by  F. 
Max  MOller,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Compara- 
tive Philology  at  Oxford.  Henry  S.  King 
and  Co. 

Mr.  Wyatt  Gill  proves  himself  a  missionary 
of  the  true  type.     To  |^ain  the  better  access 
for  Christianity  he  has  set  himself  to  study  j 
and  to  understand  the  earlier  modes  of  feeling 
and  habits  of  thought  of  the  people  of  the  j 


South  Pacific   This,  accompanied  with  true 
human  interest,  has  often  been  found  the  l>e^ 
mode  of  conciliating  heathen  people.     These 
myths  are  interesting  for  two  reasons  in  par- 
ticular :    fii:3t,   they  show^  how,    even  in  the 
remotest  corners  of  the  earth,  certain  piimitive 
and  fundamental  ideas  reappear — ethnic  ideas 
they   may  be  called ;  and,  next,   liow,  scat- 
tered through  these,  stray  reflections  of  the 
highest  truth  become  visible  the  more  closely 
we  look.     If  there  is  much  here  to  cause  dis- 
traction to  the  scientific  mythologist  bent  on 
reducing  everything  to  hard  and  fast  system, 
there  is  certainly  much  to  cheer  the  believer, 
if  he.  will  but  for  a  moment  take  the  wise 
point  of  view  of,  say,  the  late  Mr.  Maurice. 
The  whole  section  here  given  relating  to  Maui 
the  Firebringer  is  most  suggestive,  and  may 
well  be  contrasted  with  other  mytlis  having  a 
like  purpose.     Then,  again,  in  Ina  the  Fairy 
Voyager  there  is  much  that  will  be  found  to 
suggest  soijie  of  the  most  beautiful  fancies  of 
Greek  mythology,   though  running  into  the 
most  outre  variations;  while  certainly  it  is 
surprising  to  find  the  story  of  the  Deluge  and 
the  idea  of  sacrifice  so  distinctly  enunciated. 
*  The  Polynesian  name  for  God,'   s:iys  Mr. 
Gill,  *  expresses  a  great  truth.'   The  continued 
existence  of  the  human  spirit  after  death  is 
implied  in  *the  tonnents '   in  the  beautiful 
allegory   of  Veetini.      The   cruel   system  of 
human  sacrifice  is  but  a  perversion  of  ancient 
truth.     The  common  origin   of  mankind  is 
taught  in  the  contrast  between  *  the  fair-haired 
children   of  Tangaroa'  and  the  dark-haired 
children   of  Rongo,    both   the   offspring    of 
Great    Vntea.      The  Mangaian  idea  of  the 
spirit- world   is    at   once   quaint   and   grand, 
though  it  does  not  relieve  itself  from  a  certain 
childlike  localism;  but  the  conception  of  the 
manner  in  whicli  the  sky  was  raised  up — for 
at  first  it  pressed  closed  down  upon  the  earth 
— is  at  once  most  primitive  and  imaginative. 
These  legends  have  the  freshness  of  the  virgin 
earth,  the  odour  of  unwrought  soil,  and  will 
be  read  with  great  relish  by  all  interested  in 
legends  and  mythic  lore.     To  students,  the 
various  points  of  contact  with  classical  myths 
will  be  all  the  more  interesting  that  Mr.  Gill 
can    inform   us   that   *  whilst    collecting  my 
myths,    I   put   away   from   me   all    classical 
mythology,  being  afraid  that  unconsciously  I 
might  mould    these   Polynesian   stories   into 
similarity  with  those  of  Greece  and   Rome.' 
Professor  Max  Miiller  accepts  these  stories  as 
a    warning    against    exclusive    theories — for 
neither  a  theory  of  fetishism,  nor  a  theory  of 
nature-worship,  nor  of  ancestor-worship  will 
exhaust  them.      '  There  is  fetishism,'  he  says, 
there  is  ancestor- worship,   there  is  nature- 
worship,    whether  of  trees   or   serpents,    of 
mountains  or  rivers,  of  clouds  and   meteors, 
of  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  and  the  vault  of 
lieaven ;  there  is  all  this,  and  there  is  much 
more  than  all  this,  wiierever  we  can  watch 
the  early  growth  of  religious  ideas ;  but  what 
we  have  to  learn  is,  first  of  all,  to  distinguish, 
to  study,  each  religion,  each  mythology,  each 
form  of  worship   I»y   itself,    to    watch"  them 
during  successive  periods  of  their  growth  and 
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decay,  to  follow  them  through  different  strata 
of  society,  and,  before  all,  to  have  each  of 
them,  as  much  as  possible,  studied  in  their 
own  language.  .  .  .  Parts  of  mythology 
are  religious,  parts  of  mythology  are  histori- 
cal, parts  of  mythology  are  metaphysical, 
parts  of  mythology  are  poetical ;  but  mythol- 
^SJi  ^3  *  whole,  is  neither  religion,  nor  his- 
,tory,  nor  philosophy,  nor  poetry.  It  com- 
prehends all  these  together  under  that  pecu- 
liar form  of  expression  which  is  natural  and 
intelligible  at  a  certain  stage,  or  at  certain 
recurring  stages,  in  the  development  of 
thought  and  speech,  which,  after  becoming 
traditional,  becomes  frequently  unnatural 
and  unintelligible.' 

Any  way,  Mr.  Wyatt  GilPs  book  is  to  be 
heartily  welcomed  as  a  most  intelligent  and 
conscientious  endeavour  to  show  what  heathen 
mythology  in  the  South  Pacific  really  was. — 
and  as  such  it  is  equally  interesting  to  the 
comparative  mythologist,  the  theologian,  and 
the  literary  student ;  for,  as  Mr.  Max  Mi'iller 
well  adds,  '  it  ctmtains  much  that  in  itself 
will  deeply  interest  all  those  who  have 
learned  to  sympathise  with  the  childhood  of 
the  world,  and  have  not  forgotten  that  the 
child  is  father  of  the  man ;  much  that  will 
startle  those  who  think  that  metaphysical 
conceptions  are  incompatible  with  downright 
savagery;  much  also  that  will  comfort  those 
who  hold  that  God  has  not  left  Himself  with- 
out a  witness  even  among  the  lowest  outcasts 
of  the  human  race.' 

It  should  be  added  that  the  publishers 
have  done  their  utmost  to  make  the  volume 
tasteful  and  elegant. 

The  She- King ;  or^  The  Book  of  Ancient 
(Chin^Ae)  Poetry.  Translated  in  English 
Verse  by  James  Leggk,  D.D.^  LL.D.  Triib- 
ner  and  Co. 

The  '  She-King'  consists  of  odes  or  ballads, 
made  between  the  eighteenth  and  the  sixth 
century  before  Christ,  that  is  from  Joseph  to 
Josiah;  begun  upwards  of  a  thousand  years 
before  the  date  assigned  to  Homer,  and  com- 
pleted when  the  Greeks  had  just  begun  to 
write  and  read;  collected,  edited,  and  pre- 
faced at  about  the  period  of  the  Kings  of 
Rome,  and  centuries  before  our  ancestors 
adopted  woad  as  a  pretence  for  clothes. 

These  three  hundred  relics  represent  the 
Chinese  provincial  poetry  of  that  twelve 
hundred  years  which  ended  twice  twelve 
hundred  years  ago;  when  European  popula- 
tions lived  in  small  communities  in  crannoges 
and  caves,  though  China  had  for  ages  been 
the  cultivated  home  of  men  well  skilled  in 
government,  in  liberal  arts,  in  poetry,  and 
possibly  in  war.  The  kings*  of  Chow,  the 
emJjryo  of  China,  *  had,  in  their  progresses, 
the  odes  of  tributary  States  ])resented  to  them, 
*'that  they  might  judge  from  them  of  the 
manners  of  the  j)eople,"  and  to  come  to  a 
decision  regarding  the  government  and  morals 
of  their  rulers.'  Confucius  called  these 
poems,  — '  Thought  without  depravity.'  They 
*  were  collected  and  preserved  for  the  pro- 
motion   of    good   government  and   virtuous 


manners ;'  and  though  a  certain  few  of  them 
would  scarcely  lead  directly  to  this  object, 
these  perhaps  were  introduced  *  artistical- 
ly to  obtain  effect  by  contrast.  *  The  merit 
of  the  poems  is  that  they  give  us  faithful 
pictures  of  what  was  good  and  what  was 
bad  in  the  political  state  of  the  country 
and  in  the  social  habits  of  the  people.'  The 
odes  of  the  different  States  were  collected 
by  the  music-masters  who  attended  their 
princes  at  each  royal  rendezvous,  and  there 
presented  the  provincial  odes  to  their  supe- 
rior, the  musio-master  of  the  royal  court. 
TJie  odes  were  not  intended  then  for  mere 
calm  reading;  they  were  to  be  sung;  and  this 
must  be  remembered  when  the  reader  takes 
in  hand  the  present  metrical  translation. 
These  are  the  actual  poems  we  are  told  and 
not  others  made  by  paraphrase  from  them. 
*  If  the  dress  be  English,  the  voice  is  always 
Chinese.' 

The  odes  do  not  in  many  cases  rise  above  a 
very  primitive  simplicity.  Their  chief  interest 
is  in  the  pictures  they  afford  of  social  man- 
ners; *  but  there  are  not  a  few  pieces  which 
may  be  read  with  pleasure  from  the  pathos  of 
their  descriptions,  their  expression  of  natural 
feeling,  and  the  boldness  and  frecjuency  of 
their  figures ;'  and  very  early  in  the  volume, 
at  pp.  85,  94,  95,  104,  and  105,  for  instance, 
we  have  found  poems  of  striking  beauyt, 
which,  if  space  allowed  us,  we  should  have 
very  greatly  gratified  our  readers  by  tran- 
scribing. 

The  subjects  of  the  poems  are  of  curious 
variety.  One  is, — *  Celebrating  the  Industry 
and  Dutifulness  of  King  Wan's  Quoen.' 
Another  is  in  *  Praise  of  a  Rabbit  Catcher  as 
fit  to  be  a  Prince's  Mate.'  There  is  a  long 
ode  '  containing  various  counsels  which  Duke 
Woo  of  Wei  made  to  admonish  himself  when 
he  was  over  his  ninetieth  year; — especially  on 
the  duty  of  a  niler  to  be  careful  of  his  out- 
ward demeanour,  and  to  receive  with  docility 
instructions  delivered  to  him ;'  and  *  a  lively 
picture  of  the  license  and^drunleenncss  of  his 
times,'  also  by  Duke  Woo.  There  is  a  re- 
markable prayer  by  King  Seuen  (800  B.C.)  on 
the  occasion  of  a  drought ;  and,  in  a  few  lines, 
^  King  Ching  acknowledges  that  he  had  erred, 
and  states  his  purpose  to  be  careful  for  the 
future;  he  will  guard  against  the  slight 
beginnings  of  evil,  and  is  penetrated  with  Jiis 
own  incompetence.'  The  collection  gives  a 
very  favourable  impression  of  the  social  and 
political  and  intellectual  condition  of  these 
ancient  men  of  Chow.  They  were  indus- 
trious, considerate,  and  careful.  Horticulture 
seems  to  have  been  their  chief  national  de- 
light; and  the  poetic  references  to  millet, 
mulberry,  medlar,  mallow,  pond-weed,  cref^s, 
tfcc,  and  their  anxiety,  continually  expressed, 
about  their  families,  their  parents,  and  their 
homes,  reveal  the  stationary  habits  and  do- 
mestic character  that  made  these  people  the 
firm  nucleus  of  the  nationality  that  now  in- 
cludes one-third  of  human  kind. 

We  venture  to  commend  this  book  of  Chi- 
nese odes  to  English  readers.  Confucius,  the 
sage,    declared    that,  — '  A  man  ignorant  of 
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them  was  like  one  who  stands  with  his  face 
towards  a  wall,  limited  in  his  views,  and 
unable  to  advance/  We,  therefore,  have 
most  gratefully  to  tender  thanks  to  Dr. 
Legge  for  having,  by  his  learned  and  valua- 
ble work,  endeavoured  to  relieve  us  from  so 
very  hopeless  and  perplexing  a  condition. 
"We  conclude  by  giving  a  short  piece  in  which 
'  Chwang  K^ang  bemoans  the  supercilious 
treatment  which  she  received  from  her  hus- 
band '  (pp.  80,  81)  :— 

Fierce  is  the  wind  and  cold, 

And  snch  is  he. 
Smiling  he  looks,  and  bold  ; 

Speaks  mockingly. 
Scornful  and  lewd  his  words. 

Haughty  his  smile. 
Bound  is  my  heart  with  cords 

In  sorrow's  coil. 

As  cloud  of  dust  wind-blown. 

Just  such  is  he. 
Ready  he  seems  to  own, 

And  come  to  me. 
But  ho  comes  not  nor  goes  ; 

Stands  in  his  pride. 
Long,  long,  with  painful  throes 

Grieved,  I  abide. 

Strong  blew  the  wind  ;  the  cloud 

Hastened  away. 
Soon  dark  again,  the  shroud 

Covers  the  day. 
I  wake,  .and  sleep  no  more 

Visits  my  eyes. 
His  course  I  sad  deplore 

With  heavy  sighs. 

Cloudy  the  sky  and  dark  ; 

The  thunders  roll. 
Such  outward  signs  well  mark 

My  troubled  soul. 
I  wake,  and  sleep  no  more 

Uonies  to  give  rest. 
His  course  I  sad  deplore 

In  anguished  breast. 

King  Erik.     By  Edmund  W.  Gosse.     Chatto 
and  Wind  us. 

Mr.  Gosse  has  wiitten  a  tragedy  of  singular 
power.  In  spite  of  a  certain  effusiveness, 
which  has  been  encouraged  by  rather  too 
deep  a  devotion  to  some  near  influences,  he, 
like  Mr.  Morris,  gives  us  the  impression  of 
having  lived  in  the  remote  times  he  pictures. 
We  feel,  in  reading  many  passages  of  tbis 
poem,  as  if  the  '  loud  voices '  of  the  present 
had  been  heard  by  him  but  from  afar.  There 
is  a  dreamy  grace  and  sweetness,  and  yet  now 
and  I  hen  a  certain  decided  dramatic  touch  in 
dealing  with  character,  which  gives  us  great 
hope  of  splendid  work  from  him  in  tbe  future. 
His  Danish  King  Erik  is  a  truly  fine  con- 
ception, and  is  touched  just  suflicicntly 
with  a  remote  suggestion  of  refinement, 
struggle,  and  divided  aims  to  make  him  really 
attractive  to  modern  readers.  It  is  in  the  con- 
flict of  a  certain  inherited  barbarian  influence 
with  these  higher  tendencies  that  Mr.  Gosse 
really  finds — as  we  presume  he  intended  to 
find — the  truly  tragic  character- elements  of 
his  drama.  Here  we  have  the  King  surren- 
dering himself  to  deeds  such  as  his  ancestors 


would  have  done  in  perfectly  cold  blood; 
but,  unlike  them,  he  is  swept  up  in  a  surg- 
ing emotion  that  demands  casiiisticul  satis- 
factions for  the  conscience  in  Church  rites, 
and  so  on;  justifying  thus  his  aspira- 
tions to  infect  his  people  with  desires  after 
a  higher  civilisation  and  nobler  forms  of 
life.  The  Queen,  too,  is  deeply  interesting 
by  virtue  of  her  beauty  and  the  influence  she 
exerts  on  King  Erik.  The  presence  of 
Grimur,  the  Danish  poet,  is  also  well  con- 
trived. Into  his  mouth  are  put  some  of  the 
most  memorable  songs  and  speeches.  His 
hopeless  love  for  the  Queen  is  a  point  that  is 
made  good  use  of  for  emotional  effect,  and 
this  little  song,  which  Grimur  sings  just 
before  he  passes  away,  is  so  touching  and 
beautiful  that  we  must  quote  it : — 

'  Autumn  closes 

Round  the  roses. 
Shatters,  strips  them  head  by  head. 

Winter  passes 

O'er  the  grasses. 
Turns  them  yellow,  brown,  and  red  ; 

Can  a  lover 

E'er  recover 
When  his  summer  love  is  dead  ? 

Yet  the  swallow 

Turns  to  follow 
In  the  northward  wake  of  spring. 

To  refashion 

Wasted  passion 
With  a  sweep  of  his  dull  wing. 

As  returning 

Love  flies  burning 
To  those  stricken  lips  that  sing.* 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  find  space  to 
go  into  more  detailed  examination  of  this 
poem — a  work  which  strikes  us  as  shadowing 
distinct  genius  of  a  rare  type.  The  mixture 
of  dreamy  lyric  passion ateness  with  real  dra- 
matic perception  is  very  far  from  common, 
and,  in  Mr.  Gosse's  case,  results  in  something 
almost  unique.  One  does  not  need  to  do  more 
than  to  open  the  volume  and  read  the  *  Dedi- 
cation to  Robert  Browning '  to  see  in  how 
masterly  a  manner  he  can  use  diflicult  metres; 
the  patient  study  of  the  drama  itself  is  need- 
ful to  show  his  skill  in  construction,  his  vari- 
ety of  resource,  and  grace  of  expression.  In 
some  of  the  songs,  we  must  say,  there  is 
rather  too  much  of  the  echo  of  another  voice; 
j  but,  generally,  llie  blank  verse  is  sweet, 
!  fluent,  mellow,  and  distinctly  individual. 

Exotics :  A  Translation  of  the  Spiritual  Songs 
of  Novalis,  the  Ilymn-book  of  Luther,  and 
other  Poems  from  the  German  and  Italian. 
By  Geouge  Mac  Donald.  Strahan  and 
Co. 

Mr.  Mac  Donald^s  devotion  to  Novalis  de- 
serves a  fuller  reward  than  we  fear  it  will 
obtain.  He  has  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
persevered  in  his  aim  to  give  to  English  read- 

I  ers  a  complete  translation  of  Novalis;  and 
tliis  rendering  of  the  *  Spiritual  Songs  *  is  a 
further  instalment.      But  much   as   Novalis 

:  deserves  to  be  known  in  his  integrity,  his 
extreme  refinement  and  mysticism  do  not  re- 
commend him  widely  to  English  tastes :  it  is 
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but  a  limited  circle  to  Tvliom  lie  will  appeal,  aa  in  the  following,  put  into  Solomon's  mouth 

But  he  will  always  command  a  choice  audi-  just  before  the  curtain  falls:— 

ence   and  Mr   Mac  Donajd's  ycreions,  wo  do  ■  For  our  own  m;lveH  change, 

not  doubt    will  directnot  a  few  ingenuoua  a^a  fade  ia  air.  a,id  oth^r  tdtc*  are  Urn 

■eekera  to  the  fountain-Iiead.     We  cannot  but  o„,  „y  ^^^  j,^^  ^^^y  .  ^^j  memory 

regard  it  as  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Mac  Donald  jp  fitfui  ^.a  the  nightOy's  gleam ;  and  notliing 

set  out   so  rigidly  with   a   determination   to  Biiidspattwitknviebut  afraUgimamer.- 
Te'pvyAw:^  the  double,   or  feminine,  riijmes, 

which  are  bo  plenteous  in  German,  so  sparse  Potmi.     By  Emily    Pfbifker,    Author   of 

in  English.     He  liaa  through  this  occasionally  '  Gerard's  Monument.'    Stralian  and  Co. 

been  stiffcr  than  there  n'as  need  for,  and  in  Mrs.   Pfciffer  lias  remarkable    powers    of 

one  or  two  cases  has  not  improved  on  Ilia  ear-  tliought.    undoaiitcd  faculty  of  seizing  the 

lier  versions.     Tliis  is  esiiecially  the  cose,  as  specilic  forms  in  which  some  of  the  doubts 

we  think,  with  that  exquisite  song,  '  Who  in  and  difficulties  bred  of  excessively  exercised 

his  chamber  aittetU  lonely,'  und  it  is  almost  speculative  faculties  take  Bhaj>e  at  present, 

luugliablc  to  find  that,  after  Mr.  Mac  Donald's  and  a  ready  metrical  facility,  not  always,  how- 

uvowal  in  favour  of  feminine  rhymes,  he  has  ever,  so  chastened   as  it  might  be.     It  strikes 

to  renounce  then)  and  confess  the  failure  at  us  as  that,    in   some  cases,   the    intellectual 

the  Fifth  Song,  and  that  he  lapses  now  and  struggle  shows  too  barely  and  crudely  through 

then  afterwards.     But  that  Fifth  Song  we  re-  the  imaginative  form;  and  we  feel  tliat,  in 

gard  as  the  most  masterly  piece  of  work  of  one  instance,  at  least,  the  poem,  in  spite  of 

the  whole.  well-directed  effort,  absolutely  fails,  from  this 

'Sacred  boon  to  old  desire's  rogation.  ?■"•««■    !"   producing    any   high   imagiEative 

Sweet  love  in  Divine  transfiguration  ;■  ""pression.     The  climax,  because  of  ti.e  lack 

.  of  real  haimony  between  matter  and  form,  is 

which  is  n  rendering  of—  something  of  an  anticlimax.     But  no  one 

•  Alt.^r  Schn,  sucht  hiiiligi-  (iewahrnng.  »:oul<l  doubt,  after  reading  the  '  Hymn  to  the 

Suaso  Lieb"  inOCtllicher  Vcrklaniug,'  Dark   Christmas  of  1874 'and  the  first  four 

.    .,     ^        J  1,            ,  ■  ,                   .     ]  soimeta,  that  Mrs.  Pfeiffer  has  it  before  her, 

in  ll,e  beoond  Song  which  ,-e  c.nnot  nigiirf  „  p;„ibility,  t<i  give  permanent  voice  li 

0.  wholl,  e.en,,ing  (roni  our  enticisni  ot  .iiB-  ,„„,,  J,  ,|,^  ^^  peni.teit,  b.ciisc  .nbtler, 

no™    resulting   entirely  from   adlicrene.  to  i„„,|,e,„„t  conJiel.  Hint  are  at  till,  tlm; 

donl.lo  rhyme..      Ti.  Tenion.  ol  Intjer"  ^^       ^^^      t,„   ,,,„„„  „,  g       ,   , 

hyniii.  arc  qnaint,  .trong,  and  very  faithtnl  j  ,<,„»p„,«rt„,  ^^^  bnt  It  Is  vitiated  a.  a 

and  those  from  Heine  and  oilier,  arc  gr.oetal  ^,^„,,"  ^     ovcr-rbctori;,!  turn,  and  l,y  bad 

and  llni.hed.      Altoselhcr  it  i.    a    volume  rhyme,  and  artiBcial  c»iiedlent.  .hid.  de.ttoj 

which  will  be  grcally  prized  by  tho»  who  at  ^jj,,  „,„„,j  ;„  ,„^,,  , '                j„^,  „„  .J_ 

all  care  lor  .och  tliing.,  and  they,  we  tru.t,  p„„i„„  „t  eme.t  .impfclty.    Socli  rhyme,  a. 

are  an  ever-mcreasing  eommunity.  ■  j„„,„g ,  „,,  „„„,,;^, ,  ,^  „„,  g„„j^  Jb„„|,b 

m.  7-r„rf,.//W.     ByFn„ci,  G.ono.  L^?,i.''t"L'>rsSu""''™ve°;  ,^1^*.^." 

''T^Z-S:UutiZ't!^:^.J^!fc'J  n°Klr,"SlI.rno.SloiJr™l.-l;S 

and  bncrlisli  Ijiterature  in  tlie  yueen  s  Ooi-  ,          *        ,  ,     . ,     ...,..,        , .  ,  ^  .  -  p 

!_.  r.*i       -a  ^  ^J1      kit-       ui™      ■  such  words  as 'sliort '  With  '  thought,' which 

lege,  Cork.     Part  111.- '  King  Solomon.'  ^.j^   ^^^^   ^^   certain   curs.     01   the   minor 

Professor  Armstrong  has  now  finished  Ids  poems  and  love  poems  we  are  not  enraptured ; 

great  drama  ot  '  Israel.'    He  had  many  ditii-  they  are  full  of  that  over-luseiousness,  and 

culties  to  contend  with :  the  disposal  of  so  evident   lack   of    correspondent    experience, 

much  in  separate  episodes,  roiineeted  yet  not  which  relegates  them  at  once  to  an  inferior 

yielding  easily  to  connceted  dramatic  treat-  cliuis.     We  cannot  help  expressing  our  sur- 

ment,  ren  Jering  it  necessary  for  him  to  have  jirise  that  Mrs.  Pfeiffer,  with  so  much  good 

recourse  to  expedients  rather  out  of  keeping  work  in  the  book,  should  have  given  to  jioor 

with  the  severity  ot  the  Hebrew  story.    But  trifles  like  these  so  great  a  prominence.     One 

ho  has,  in  this  respect,  exercised- great  judg-  or  two  even  of  the  simuets  are  injured  byim 

ment;  and,  hmg  as  it  is,  his  work  will  bear  over-straiued  realism, 
careful  reading  and  study  as  a  whole.    The 

blank  verae  is  generally  admirable;  now  and  The  Soidur  <>f  Fortune :  a  Tragedy.  By  Lei- 
then,  though  without  sacriticing  broad  dra-  cksteu  WAnnEK.  Author  of  'Phdoctetes,' 
malic  consistency,  it  rises  into  real  music.  *c-  Smith,  Elder  and  Co. 
'King  Solomon'  opens  with  an  account  of  the  Mr.  Leicester  Wurren  hits  written  a  tragedy 
building  of  the  Tcmjilc,  told  dramatically  by  which  contains  many  fine  passages.  It  is 
llirom  to  tlie  King  of  Tyre;  after  which  wc  hardly,  however,  equal  to  wnne  of  his  former 
follow  Solomon  step  by  step,  tlie  great  ten-  works  in  respect  of  eonstniction  and  tiiiisli. 
dencies  of  his  course  well  foreshadowed  and  He  is  often  diffuse,  and  falls  into  tlic  fatal 
revealed,  till  at  length,  with  a  divided  and  error  of  allowing  liis  personages  to  slip  into 
strongly  assailed  kingdom,  he  falls,  and  his  the  same  style.  Now  and  tlien,  too,  he  is 
body  is  carried  out  before  us.  There  is  a  purely  rhetorical,  ns  when,  near  the  opening, 
certain  lulty  and  sustained  consbteney  in  the  Queen  of  tlie  old  King  Sigisniund  is  wul- 
ProfesBor  Armstrong's  conception;  he  never  coming  him  on  the  anniversary  of  their  mar- 
actually  violates  dramatic  truth,  though  lie  riage,  the  speech  passes  into  the  merest  con- 
does  sometimes  slip  into  purely  modem  tone,  ccits— tlie  one  flowing  out  of  the  other  and 
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filling  many  blank  verse  lines.  The  motive 
of  the  tragedy  is  the  effort  of  a  soldier  of 
fortune  to  gain  the  throne  by  manning  the 
king's  daughter,  to  whom,  after  having  se- 
cured his  aim,  he  would  seem  to  be  untrue ; 
and  his  falseness  to  her  precipitates  his  ruin. 
The  domestic  interest  and  the  national  inte- 
rest are  made  to  turn  on  each  other  with  fine 
effect,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  high 
lesson  Mr.  Leicester  Warren  would  fain  teacli. 
Some  of  the  dialogues  between  the  adventurer 
and  the  girl  he  has  seduced  are  masterly, 
and,  if  they  occasionally  fail  in  the  reality 
and  the  directness  we  expect  in  dramatic 
work,  they  certainly  show  tine  imagination 
and  true  poetic  fervour.  Even  yet,  with 
some  condensation  this  tragedy  might  be 
made  a  powerful  work — for,  as  it  is,  it  gives 
a  vivid  idea  of  the  condition  of  German 
Court  life  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  TempU.  Sacred  Poems  and  Private  Eju- 
lations.  By  George  Herbert.  Being  a 
Facsimile   Reprint   of    the   First   Edition. 

[  With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander B.  Grosart.     Elliott  Stock. 

Mr.  Stock's  new  facsimile  reprint  is  of  sin- 
gular interest.  George  Herbert,  when  dying, 
according  to  Isaak  Walton,  delivered  to  good 
Mr.  Edmund  Duncan  the  manuscript  of  '  The 
Temple;'  the  date  Mr.  Grosart  proves  to  be 
February  1C33.  Nicholas  Ferrar  seems  to 
have  printed  a  few  copies  of  the  little  book, 
without  date,  for  the  use  of  immediate  friends. 
Of  these  only  a  single  copy  is  known — that 
from  which,  by  the  kindness  of  its  owner, 
Henry  Hull,  Esq.,  this  facsimile  has  been 
made.  With  the  exception  of  the  title  page, 
however,  the  first  and  second  editions  of  1 033 
are  identical ;  the  thirteenth  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  1709. 

This  is  strictly  a  facsimile — in  type,  paper, 
binding, — photography  having  been  employed 
in  its  reproduction. 

Mr.  Stock  deserves  the  hearty  thanks  of  all 
Bibliophilists  for  thus  enabling  them  so 
cheaply  to  see  w^hat  the  first  editions  of 
famous  books  were  like. 

Hi/ /nun  and  CJiants.  By  George  Rawson. 
Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

This  volume  will  be  welcomed  l)y  those 
who  have  for  many  years  prized  the  most 
popular  and  precious  of  the  hymns  contained 
in  it.  The  well-known  *  Evening  Hymns '  are 
worthy  of  a  high  place  among  the  sweetest 
and  devoutest  of  the  anthology  to  which  they 
belong.  The  trumpet-note  of  praise  which 
the  author  has  taught  multitudes  to  sound 
over  the  oj^en  grave,  commencing, — 

*  Ye  principalities  and  powers 
That  never  tasted  death, 
Witness,  from  off  your  heavenly  towers, 
Our  act  of  Christian  faith,' 

is  more  than  a  hymn,  and  its  grand  sentiment 
atones  for  certain  inaccuracies  of  rhyme. 
The  *  Litany  to  the  Comforter,'  the  two  '  Sat- 
urday Evening  Hymns,'  and  several  versions 
of  the  Psalms,  will,  we  think,  have  an  abid- 


ing-place in  our  hymnology.  The  tones  of 
triumph  and  the  sweet  music  of  humble  love, 
the  awe  and  the  reverence,  blended  in  a 
Divine  familiarity  with  God,  enriched  here 
and  there  by  a  touch  of  daring  nayslicism,  will 
raise  this  volume  high  in  the  class  to  which  it 
belongs.  Many  of  the  pieces,  which  are  here 
for  the  first  time  published,  are  quite  equal  to 
the  well-known  compositions  to  which  wc 
have  referred.  The  Ascension  hymn  contains 
some  touches  of  lofty  fancy,  and  requires 
special  music  to  develop  it.  Several  of  the 
'  miscellaneous  '  verses  have  in  them  the  true 
poetic  ring.  We  are  heartily  glad  that  the 
author,  whose  name  was  so  long  withheld 
from  his  productions,  has  been  induced  to 
offer  us  so  rich  a  feast  of  intellectual  and 
spiritual  refreshment. 

The  King'' 8  Sacrifice,  and  other  Poems,     Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co. 

The  author  assures  us  that  we  have  in  this 
volume  *  the  fruit  of  mature  life,'  that  though 
some  of  his  *  early  work '  has  been  admitted, 
he  has  only  withheld  his  revising  hand  when 
h^  felt  that  he  Miad  nothing  to   hope  from 
additional  labour.'     He  does  not  altogether 
'  hope  to  escape  the  accusation  of  obscurity/ 
but  *  that  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  pages 
free  from  every  suspicion  of  this  fault.*    We 
are  sorry  to  say  we  have  tried  to  find  them, 
but  failed.     We  have  had   the  suspicion  re- 
peatedly forced  upon  us  that  the  author,  who 
IS  evidently  well  read  and  highly  cultured, 
must,  like  the  author   of    *Firmiliau,'  have 
been  playing  a  solemn  joke  upon  the  Spas- 
modic   school,    intending   to   show   us  how 
incomprehensible  jerks  and  explosions,  with 
the  assistance  of  endless  asterisks,  hyphens, 
chopped-up    lines,    abrupt    transitions,   and 
here  and  there  dazzling  jewellery  of  Oriental, 
Mediajval,  or  Mexican  mannei*s  can  be  taken 
for  poetical  sentiment  or  historic  or  dramatic 
art.     There  are  here  and  there  bits  of  descrip- 
tion which  show  that  the  author  could  have 
been  explicit  if  he  had  taken  more  trouble  in 
being  so.    These  happy  intervals  are,  however, 
too  like  the  real  common  sense  and  verisimili- 
tude which  now  and  then  surprise  us  in  the 
memory  of  a  dream,  before  and  after  which 
all  returns  to  blank  chaos.     Perhaps  the  most 
lucid,  interesting,  and  highly  wrought  passage 
in  the  volume  is  the  description  of  the  youth 
of  the   Bride    of    the    Dread    King,    in  the 
*  King's  Sacrifice;'    but  there  are  lines  in  it 
which,  after  reading  many  times,  we  cannot 
construe,  or  in  the  least  understand.     Doubt- 
less, like  riddles  solved,  they  are  as  clear  as 
daylight  to  the  author ;  but  he  ought  to  have 
had  pity  on  us. 

Grfenirood''8  Farewell^  and  other  Poems.    By 
the  Earl  of  Southesk.     Strahan  and  Co. 

Unless  the  reader  keeps  well  in  view  the 
distinguishing  dramatic  intention  of  the  ear- 
lier and  longer  poems  in  this  volume,  he  may 
be  somewhat  inclined  to  find  fault  with  the 
predominant  realism  of  separate  expressions- 
amounting  occasionally  almost  to  coarse- 
ness.    But  the  author  is  fully  alive  to  this 
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possible  criticism,  fts  it  seems  to  us;  and  we 
should  be  inclined  to  say  that  he  himself 
owes  more  to  fine  spiritual  conceptions  than 
would  appear  on  the  surface.  We,  at  all 
events,  are  disposed  to  regard-thc  first  three 
poems  as  being  informed  by  a  distinct  pur- 
pose, in  which  the  contrast  between  the  three 
characters  lies  rather  in  the  effect  which  has 
been  brought  about  by  influences  of  a  certain 
order,    than    in    anything  strictly   personal. 

*  Ben  Dixie  '  and  *  Pigwonn '  may  be  taken  as 
studies  of  men  who,  originally  of  no  very 
keenly  contrasted  traits,  find  a  very  different 
destiny  in  life,  because  of  their  surrender  to 
contrasted  influences.  And  this,  it  seems  lo 
us,  is  communicated  without  any  cffu^veness 
such  as  would  disturb  the  realistic  strain  of 
the  confession  in  each  case,  so  that  we  really 
have  a  narrative  which  is  now  and  then,  per- 
liaps,  a  shade  too  prosaic  in  its  turns,  associ- 
ated with  the  most  mystical  suggestions.  All 
this  the  reader  will  soon  discover  for  himself 
in  the  reading.  Now  and  then  we  come  on  a 
bit  of  picture  which  is  peculiarly  fresh  and 
graceful,  yet  true  and  in  keeping.  Take  this 
for  instance  : — 

*  Tlien  I  paced  up  and  down  ;  till  observing  a 

door 
In   the   wall,  just  in  front  of  the   cottage — 

(grown  o'er 
With  thick  ivy  and  woodbine,  and  partly  o'er- 

laid 
By  two  larches,  where  chaffinches  flutter'd  and 

play'd. 

Partly  hid  by  old  laurels) — I  lifted  the  latch  ; 
Lo  !  a  small  shelter'd  garden,  most  cunning  to 

catch 
Every  ray  of  the  sun,  yet  to  baffle  the  storm  ; 
Very  open  and  airy,  tho'  quiet  and  warm. 

There  were  gooseberries,  raspberries,  currants, 

and  pease  ; 
There  were  fuchsias  and  lilies,  and  roses  like 

trees  ; 
And  a  walk  hedged  with  heather,  more  bloomy 

tliau  neat, 
Led  you  down  to  an  arbour — a  rustical  seat. 

Half  imbedded  in  creepers  ;  this  scarce  could 

bo  seen 
For  a  cairn  of  white  quartzes  which  stood  like 

a  screen, 
Pleasant  herbs,  mosses,  ferns,  in  its  crevices 

grew. 
And  its  crest  was  of  juniper  mingled  with  yew.' 

Of  the  shorter  poems  some  are  evidently 
youthful,  some  are  simple  inistic  ditties,  others 
again,  for  lightness,  come  close  to  the  border 
of  vers  de  socUte.  There  is  considerable  range 
of  subject,  sometimes  sweet  rhythmical  effects, 
and  a  bold  descriptive  quality  unmistakable, 
as  in  *  The  Wanderer  of  Clova,*  where  we  see 
the  faculty  of  associating  pictures  with  sug- 
gestions of  half  tragical  human  interest. 
This,  too,  is  the  character  of  *The  German 
Tower  Keeper.'  *  Roselip  and  Cherry '  is  very 
bright  and  piquant.  In  *  Ydel  Spelling  *  we 
have  something  of  the  quaintness  and  simpli- 
city of  the  old  German  ballad.  One  or  two 
of  the  very  short  poems  have  a  delicate  half- 
Heine-like  touch,  as  in  this,  *  November 
Snow, ' — 


*  The  snow  upon  the  rose-flow'r  sits. 
And  whitens  all  the  spray  ; 
Sweet  Robin-Ked breast  o'er  it  flits. 
And  shakes  the  snow  away. 

The  snow  upon  my  life-bloom  sits, 
And  sheds  a  dreary  blight ; 

Thy  spirit  o'er  my  spirit  flits. 
And  crimson  comes  for  white.' 

The  Hand  of  Ethelherta.  A  Comedy  in 
Chapters.  By  Thomas  Hardv,  Author  of 
*  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd, '  &c.  Smith, 
Elder  and  Co. 

Mr.  Hardy  has  here  most  successfully 
entered  on  a  new  field.  His  sub-title  really 
describes  liis  work — it  is  a  comedy.  Let  no 
one,  however,  run  away  with  the  idea  that 
there  is  no  purpose  in  it.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
masterly  pieces  of  satire  we  have  recently 
read;  and,  in  one  point  of  view,  the  satire  is 
made  to  tell  all  the  more  by  the  very  ele- 
ments of  improbability  which  have  been  so 
much  spoken  of.  What  we  mean  is  that  the 
improbability  of  incident  and  situation  which 
is,  in  some  sort,  essential  to  the  work — 
assumed  and  rendered  distinctly  evident  in 
intention  at  the  very  outset — is  made  to  har- 
monise with  a  certain  probability  and  consis- 
tency of  character,  which  indicate  rare  psy- 
chological insight  and  power  of  analysis.  Yet 
Mr.  Hardy  contrives  to  conceal  his  processes 
so  well  that,  although  it  js  quite  clear  lie  lias 
constructed  *  Ethelberta '  completely  *  out  of 
his  own  head,'  the  careful  reader  is  puzzled ; 
and  he  is  puzzled  with  just  such  contradic- 
tions as  are  often  felt  in  close  contact  with 
real  characters.  We  may  have  momentary 
twinges  of  disbelief  in  her  as  a  real  person, 
precisely  as  we  have  sometimes  in  the  person- 
ages of  Hawthorne,  or  in  such  creations  as 
the  Gwendolen  Harleth  of  George  Eliot ;  but 
it  suffices  that  we  cannot  help  being  interested 
in  her,  and  that,  through  the  sentiment  with 
which  Mr.  Hardy  endues  her,  she  gives  a 
unity  to  all  the  outre  and  improbable  scenes 
depicted.  A  certain  effective  relief  is  thus 
gained,  as  well  as  contrast  of  light  and  shade, 
between  which  the  various  personages  of  the 
drama  flit,  taking  on  the  most  surprising  tints 
and  colours,  as  the  atmosphere  suddenly  and 
rather  capriciously  changes.  Here  Mr.  Hardy's 
art  is  clearly  seen,  and  differentiates  his  work 
once  for  all  from  what  might  be  called  the 
mere  light  society  satire  such  as  we  liave 
frequently  had  from  Mr.  Mortimer  Collins 
and  Mr.  Francillon.  Ethelberta  is  the 
daughter  of  a  butler,  and  has  been  stealthily 
married  to  the  son  of  Sir  Arthur  and  Lady 
Petherwin,  to  whose  daughter  she  was  gover- 
ness. Petherwin  dies  on  their  wedding  trip. 
The  young  widow  is  forgiven,  and  taken  in 
hand  by  Lady  Petherwin.  But  when  that 
lady  dies  she  is  left  unprovided  for,  and  has 
to  find  a  means  of  making  her  own  living. 
This  she  does,  still  maintaining  all  the  dignity 
she  had  shown  whilst  under  the  wing  of 
Lady  Petherwin.  Mr.  Hardy  clearly  means 
us  to  accept  Ethelberta  as  a  woman  in  whom 
passion  is  controlled  by  reason,  but  in  whom, 
for  her  salvation  from  becoming  a  low  and 
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shameless  calculator,  reason  needs  a  sentiment 
to  stay  itself  upon.  Ethelberta,  in  order  to 
elevate  her  family,  sacrifices  hei-self — in  the 
lirst  place  surrendering  Mr.  Julian,  whom 
slie  really  loved,  to  her  little  sister  Picotee ; 
and  then, — what  is  a  yet  sterner  demand  on  a 
woman's  aspiration, — in  the  end,  marries  an 
old  roue^  Lord  Mountclere.  The  *  comedy' 
of  tlie  story  results  from  the  peculiar  positions 
into  which  she  and  her  family  are  thus  occa- 
sionally thrown.  The  picture  of  her  father 
liearing  her  poems  praised  as  he  waits  at 
table,  not  to  speak  of  his  waiting  on  his  own 
daughter  when  visiting  at  the  house  where  he 
13  a  servant,  is  very  powerfully  done,  and 
there  is  a  certain  accent  of  tragedy  in  the 
account  of  the  father's  breaking  down  and 
committing  himself  when  he  first  heard  the 
guests  discussing  Ethelberta's  marriage  with 
Lord  Mountclere.  Ethelberta,  it  may  well  be 
said,  had  a  passion  for  distinction;  but  this 
is  skilfully  qualified  at  every  point  by  the 
determination  to  avail  herself  at  no  point  of 
any  gratification  which  would  shut  her  out 
from  her  family,  whom  yet,  in  their  interest 
more  than  in  her  own,  she  must  not  openly 
recognise.  Her  scheme  of  having  all  her 
family  beside  her  as  servants  is  conventionally 
the  absurdest,  yet  -not  out  of  keeping  wutli 
the  mingled  calculation  and  sentiment  of  the 
character  as  c/mceived  by  Mr.  Hardy.  We 
have  had  many  portraitures  of  the  adven- 
turess pure  and  simple,  from  Lady  Audley 
downwards;  the  elements  which  so  distinctly 
separate  Ethelberta  from  these  go  very  direct- 
ly to  complicate  the  problem  for  Mr.  Hardy, 
and  his  success  is  the  more  memorable  on 
that  account,  since  he  has  appropriated  much 
of  their  interest. 

As  to  the  satirical  drift  of  the  novel  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Hardy  had  it  in  his 
mind  to  satirise  the  hold  which  false  conven- 
tional ideas  exercise  over  societv, — the  hoi- 
lowness,  the  pretence,  and  general  hypocrisy 
of  fashionable  life, — no  less  than  the  idea 
that  good  breeding  and  perfection  of  manner 
are  the  monopoly  of  the  high  born,  and  in 
fact  belong  to  blood.  Amid  the  many  temp- 
tations to  run  into  digression  which  this  sec- 
ondary purpose  presented,  Mr.  Hardy  has 
wisely  kept  close  to  his  central  interest,  never 
letting  the  reader  forget  that  the  'Hand  of 
Ethelberta'  is  the  main  interest  of  the  story. 
So,  to  his  many  qualifications,  he  adds  the  art 
of  construction,  leaving  no  loose  threads  on 
his  tapestries.  The  word  is,  in  one  way,  not 
inai>t.  Tlie  'Hand  of  Ethelberta' is  in  one 
respect  a  novel  of  manners,  but  it  adds  to 
that  a  rare  order  of  humour  which  is  at  once 
serious  and  grotesque,  not  seldom  giving  one 
the  impression  of  looking  at  a  picture  or 
at  a  play  rather  than  at  scenes  in  real  life. 
But,  then,  it  is  a  i)icture  or  a  play  which 
has  its  basis  in  a  deep  and  consistent  per- 
cci)tion  of  life  and  its  issues,  so  deep  and 
consistent,  indeed,  that  the  very  playful- 
ness of  tlie  mood  adds  to  the  tragic  effect 
in  the  diinoumcnt^  and  emphasises  such  won- 
derfully real  and  piquant  touches  of  nature 
as  that  of  Picotee's  behaviour  while  watch- 


ing for  Mr.  Julian,  and  such  prraphic  and 
realistic  portraiture  as  that  of  Mr.  Julian's 
sister.  The  cross  purposes,  the  conflicting 
claims,  the  little  casuistical  deceptions  of  our 
petty  everyday  life,  which  so  tend  to  drug 
the  conscience  and  to  annihilate  tlie  grander 
ideals,  are  here  held  up  to  view  by  a  master 
who,  though  he  sees  them  clearly,  retreats 
from  the  cynical  view  as  from  the  brink  of  a 
precipice,  and  recovers  safe  standing  ground 
m  the  idea  of  self-abnegation,  however  con- 
fused the  intellectual  guidings  which  prompt- 
ed it.  Mr.  Hardy  has  in  this  novel  made  a 
good  claim  to  be  considered,  with  Thackeray, 
a  teacher,  if  not  of  the  greater  then  certainly, 
of  some  of  the  minor  moralities. 

The  Dilemma,  By  the  Author  of  'The  Battle 
of  Dorking.'  Three  Vols.  William  Black- 
wood and  Sons. 

A  novel  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  by  Colonel 
Chesney    naturally    excites    great    interest. 
Nothing  can  be  abler  than  the  descriptions  of 
the   second   volume,  especially  those  of  the 
siege  of  the  Residency  of  Mustaphabad.   They 
have  all   the   literalness  and  precision  of  a 
military  report.     Even  a  plan  of  the  Residen- 
cy is  given.     This  is  both  an  excellence  and  a 
defect,  a  defect  inasmuch  as  the  consciousness 
of  the  soldier  hinders  the  delineation  of  the 
artist.      It   produces  the    effect    of    one   of 
Defoe's  descriptions,  and  becomes  so  realistic 
in  its  precise  details  that  we  are  beguiled 
into  the  feeling  that  we  are  reading  actual 
history.     Actual   history  it  is  in  its   t\i>ical 
incidents.     Any  one  familiar  with  the  scenes 
of  the  Mutiny  would  probably  feel  no  diffi- 
culty in  recognising  thinly  disguised  charac- 
ters and  incidents.     At  the  same  time  no  one 
would    say   that   in    the   vivid    and    highly 
wrought   scenes   of  the   w'riter   anything    is 
exaggerated.     Even  we,  who  remember  only 
the  narratives  which  filled  our  newspapers, 
feel    that   situations  more   tragic,    incidents- 
more    horrible,   occurred.     Tlie  descriptions 
of  the  defence  of  the  Residency,  the  military 
devices,  the  contrasts  of  character,  the  hero- 
ism and  the  poltroonery,  the  tragedy  and  the 
comedy,  the  fidelity  where  fidelity  could  not 
have  been  expected,  the  dash  of  cool  calcula- 
ting  heroism  in  such  men  as  Falkland,  the 
impotent  bumptiousness  of  such  men  as  Pol- 
wheedle,  the  desperate  resolve,  the  agony  of 
suspense,  and  the  sense  of  relief  are  done  with 
great  graphic  power.     So  also  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  Indian  military  life  at  Mustaphabad 
prior  to  the  Mutiny.     We  do  not.  remember 
delineations  more  individual  and  keen  of  the 
manifold  types  of  character  of  the  military 
officers   at   Mustaphabad  —  the    incompetent 
commander,  the  bold,  reckless,  unscrupulous 
leader,    the   half-demoralised  young  officers, 
the   wise   statesman-like  civilian,    the   det<;r- 
mined    young    soldier,    together   with    such 
varieties  of  women  as  are  represented  by  Mrs. 
Polwheedle   and   Olivia,    and   three   or  four 
more.     3Iore   spirited   and   graphic   pictures 
can  scarcely  be  imagined.     Colonel  Chesney, 
with  true  artistic  instinct,  moreover,  has  so 
groui)ed  his  descriptions  and  characters  that 
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they  are  made  to  subserve  the  fortunes  of  his 
hero  aucl  to  bring  out  the  peculiarities  of  his 
characters.  From  beginning  to  end  the  char- 
acter of  a  fiction  is  maintained,  only  Colonel 
Chesney  seems  somewhat  to  mock  at  the 
usual  conventionalisms  of.  novels,  and  to 
prefer  representing  the  seamy  sides  and  the 
tangled  ends  of  actual  life  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  unities  or  doing  poetical  justice. 
Hence  the  third  volume  somewhat  disappoints 
us  in  both  Yorke  and  Olivia,  although  we 
cannot  help  feeling  that  such  are  frequently 
the  issues  of  common  life.  Olivia  is  deline- 
ated as  so  good,  refined,  and  lofty  that  her 
marriage  with  Kirke,  coarse  and  unprincipled 
as  he  is,  especially  after  her  scarcely-to-be- 
mistaken  interest  in  Yorke,  comes  upon  us  a« 
a  shock,  which  is  succeeded  by  a  sudden 
feeling  of  revulsion  as  her  sorrowful  history 
develops. 

Yorke,  too,  .deteriorates.  "We  can  scarcely 
make  up  our  minds  that  there  is  no  break  in 
continuity  when  we  find  him  accepting  Lucy, 
and  especially  Lucy's  father-in-law,  after  his 
love  for  Olivia.  Cohmel  Chesney  appears 
here,  as  in  many  parts  of  his  book,  as  a  some- 
what cynical  satirist  of  luiman  life.  Clever  as 
his  descriptions  of  the  dis-illusionising  process 
in  Yorke's  home  aud  in  Mr.  Peever's  mansion 
are,  and  just  as  is  his  satire  on  both  canting 
clergymen  and  purse-proud  balsam  vendors, 
we  feel  somewhat  of  disappointment,  not  to 
say  disgust.  We  can  hardly  think  that  even 
in  actual  life  such  a  character  as  Yorke  could 
have  accepted  such  a  destiny. 

We  feel,  too,  throughout  that  Colonel 
Chesney  is  greater  in  describing  incidents 
than  in  analysing  feeling  and  motive.  His 
delineation  of  Olivia  is  in  this  respect  defec- 
tive. There  are  at  least  half-a-dozen  situa- 
tions in  wJiich  true  art  as  well  as  passion  de- 
manded that  we  should  have  seen  the  work- 
ings of  Olivia's  nature  :  thus,  on  the  offer  of 
Falkland,  at  his  death,  on  her  marriage  with 
Kirke,  on  her  discovery  of  his  baseness,  there 
were  great  opportunities  for  a  great  analyst  of 
human  passion.  Colonel  Chesney  has  evi- 
dently shrank  from  the  attempt  to  represent 
them.  But  the  novel  is  one  of  great  power. 
It  moves  in  a  sphere  where  professional 
knowledge,  and  tragic  history  connected  with 
it,  tell  amazingly,  and  Colonel  Chesney  has 
made  the  most  of  his  opportunity. 

Phcelte  Junior:    a  Last  Chronicle  of  Carllng- 
ford.      Bv    Mrs.    Oltpiiant.      Hurst    and 
Blackett.' 

A  recent  high  authority  discovered  that 
3Irs.  OHphant's  view  of  life  was,  like  Mr. 
George  Mac  Donald's,  genial.  We  hope  he 
may  not  read  '  Phcjebe  Junior; '  for  a  compari- 
son of  that  story  with  the  earlier  '  Chronicles 
of  Carlingford*  could  not,  we  think,  but 
make  him  waver  in  his  opinion  and  feel 
uncomfoitable.  Mi*s.  Oliphant's  first  books 
were  touched  with  geniality;  we  should  say 
her  later  ones — where  she  is  not  working  on  a 
distinct  theory — are  cynical.  Her  incisive  and 
powerfully  written  story  '  Whiteladies '  was 
unrelicvedly  so,  its  one  defect  being  that  no 


portion  or  character  was  untouched  by  the 
cynical  spirit;  and  when,  towards  the  end, 
the  authoress  felt  the  imperative  need  of  a 
little  fillip  of  sentiment,  it  was  obtained  at 
the  expense  of  truth  to  nature,  for  she  foisted 
on  us  a  very  poor  substitute  for  Giovanna, 
who  psychologicnlly  disappears.  And  what 
can  be  said  for  *A  Rose  in  June,'  and 
'  Tlie  Curate  in  Charge  '?  They  have  a  value, 
— not  certainly  as  showing  that  geniality  has 
grown  upon  her,  but  rather  that  she  can,  on 
occasion,  so  far  free  herself  from  the  lesser 
prejudices  that  are  apt  to  haunt  those  who 
venture  on  ecclesiastical  ground.  Her  Church 
people  here  are  either  contemptible  simple- 
tons, like  the  Vicar  in  Charge ;  self-indulgent 
dilettants,  like  the  new  rector,  or  Mr.  Dam- 
eral;  or  vulgar  pretenders  like  the  lady  at 
the  3Ianor,  who  cuts  the  curate's  daughter 
when  she  begins  to  teach  in  the  school.  ^But 
it  would  seem  as  though  Mrs.  Oliphant  had 
felt  that  she  had  gone  a  little  too  far  in  these 
creations,  and  needed  to  make  matters  even 
by  administering  a  kick  to  Dissent  and  Dis- 
senters. So,  in  the  new  *  Chronicle  of  Car- 
lingford, '  she  reverses  her  plan.  The  Dissent- 
ers are  low,  vulgar,  contemptible  persons. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Beecham,  of  Salem,  and  later  of 
Crescent  Chapel,  Regent's  Park  (who  has 
wedded  Phoebe  Tozer,  and  has  also  a  daugh- 
ter Phoebe,  the  heroine),  is  a  fluent,  unctuous 
schemer,  who  manages  people  admirably,  but 
more  by  dint  of  de\'ice  and  cringing  than  any- 
thing else;  Mr.  Copperhead,  the  millionaire 
railway  contractor,  who  is  the  influential  man 
in  the  Crescent  Chapel,  is  a  boor,  a  bully  of 
the  most  transcend  ant  kind,  who  never  could 
have  attained  the  position  he  is  represented 
as  holding,  not  to  say  kept  it.  He  browbeats 
his  wife,  and  gets  up  balls  that  he  may  atti- 
tudinise and  proclaim  his  wealth;  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant showing  in  the  picture  genuine  cynical 
fun.  Even  in  Phcebe  the  culture,  we  take  it, 
is  meant  for  a  coating — the  Tartar  appearing 
when  the  Russian  is  scratched.  Clearlv,  not 
a  little  in  *  Phoebe  Junior's'  attractiveness  is 
due  to  a  desire  to  escape  from  the  fault  of 
*  Whiteladies.'  En  revanche^  as  we  think,  her 
Chuixh  people  here  are  exceedingly  pleasant. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  May,  wiio  actually  commits  a 
forgery,  is  painted  so  as  to  be  attractive  and 
interesting;  and  Mr.  Northcote,  though  he 
never  abandons  Dissent,  is  made  the  more 
attractive  the  more  he  loosens  himself  from 
extreme  Nonconformist  opinions.  Clarence 
Copperhead's  love  making  is  not  of  the  liveli- 
est ;  but  Phoebe,  as  we  have  said,  does  interest 
us — though  we  shall  not  do  Mrs.  Oliphant  the 
injustice  of  disclosing  how  things  fall  out  at 
the  end  with  her — hardly  so  w^ell,  in  spite  of 
circumstances,  as  we  could  have  wished.  The 
most  touching  passages  in  the  book  are  the 
descriptions  of  the  sufferings  of  3Ir.  May's 
family.  Mrs.  Oliphant,  as  always,  writes 
with  great  power,  her  story  is  well  construct- 
ed, and  she  shows  all  her  old  knack  of  analy- 
sis, which,  here  as  hitherto,  leads  her  now 
and  then  into  repetition  and  diffuseness.  But 
we  absolutely  decline  to  accept  her  pictures 
of  Dissent  as  in  any  way  faithful;  and,  if  it 
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should  be  that  she  has  any  purpose  in  *  Phoebe 
Junior '  beyond  that  of  simple  amusement,  we 
would  say  that  she  errs  by  painting  in  too 
dark  colours;  for  *  overstating  your  case  is 
worse  than  understating  it.'  As  a  work  of 
art  this  story  is  inferior  to  the  earlier  Chroni- 
cles; it  is  less  real,  less  convincing,  clearly 
less  fair.  Here  we  have  no  such  characters  as 
Mr.  Vincent  and  his  mother.  Caricature  is 
the  easiest,  as  it  is  the  riskiest  department  of 
fiction.  This  story  is  on  one  side  a  caricature, 
but  that  element  in  it  is  spoiled  by  its  associ- 
ation with  wiiat  aims  at  a  higher  grade  of 
creation,  and  vice  versa, 

Cripps  the  Carrier,  By  Richard  Doddridge 
Blackmore.  Three  Vols.  Sampson  Low 
and  Co. 

Mr.  Blackmore  is  always  picturesque,  and 
commands  ready  humour  of  a  quiet  and  effec- 
tive kind.  He  constructs  his  story  well,  and 
is  master  of  certain  dramatic  devices  calcu- 
lated to  puzzle,  and  therefore  to  prolong  the 
interest.  But  in  *  Cripps  the  Carrier '  his 
specialities  arc  just  a  little  overdone ;  and  the 
work  seems  forced,  compared  with  *Loma 
Doone '  and  others  of  his  earlier  works.  We 
cease  to  be  so  much  interested  in  Grace 
Oglander  as  we  should  be,  and  too  soon 
foresee  how  Mr.  Luke  Sharp,  of  Oxford,  has 
*  prospected.'  Esther,  Cripps's  sister,  is  ad- 
mirable: but  the  very  point  gained  at  the 
opening  by  connecting  her  with  the  mystery 
is  at  the  expense  of  character.  We  do  not 
believe  that  she  could  ever  have  gone  out  of 
her  road  that  night,  not  to  speak  of  listening 
and  observing  so  carefully.  Old  Squire 
Oglander  js  a  little  of  a  stock  pci*son,  and  so 
is  Mr.  Luke  Sharp.  The  freshest  character 
certainly  is  Cripps  himself,  on  whom,  clearly, 
no  slight  care  has  been  expended.  He  is  a 
masterly  study ;  bubbling  over  with  a  naive 
unconscious  humour,  saying  memorable  things 
without  any  sense  of  their  being  out  of  the 
ordinary.  What  a  pity  he  was  a  bachelor  I 
Contact  wdth  children  would  have  made 
Cripps  grand.  The  scene  between  him  and 
his  butcher-brother  Leviticus,  over  the  rabbit- 
man  in  the  market,  is  'touched  with  genius ; 
and  the  comparison  of  young  folk  with  a 
young  horse  is  excellent.  This,  too,  is  cer- 
tainly characteristic :  *Railly  now,  I  dunuo, 
your  worship,  how  to  get  on,  all  a-ating  by 
myself.  Some  folks  can,  and  never  breaks 
down  at  it.  I  must  have  somebody  to  ate 
with  me — so  be  it  was  only  now  a  babby  or  a 
dog.'  But  Mr.  Blackmore  is  a  little  undra- 
matic  in  making  Squire  Ovcrahute,  when 
giving  Cripps  an  account  of  certain  adven- 
tures, speak  of  *  the  reckless  tumults  of  the 
eartli  and  air.'  That  is  too  tine  by  half. 
Tlie  surroundings  of  Aunt  j^  Patch  and  her 
charge  in  the  lonely  cottage  in  the  wood 
affords  Mr.  Blackmore  room  for  his  peculiar 
genius  in  description,  and  for  indulgence  in  a 
certain  little  whim  of  his.  But  the  most 
effective  piece  of  painting  is  the  description 
of  the  gipsies'  encampment,  to  which  young 
-OJTcrshute  Tides  with   the  sick   child  on   a 


stormy  night.  IVIr.  Blackmore  has  not  failed 
to  give  us  a  very  lively  idea  of  certain  ele- 
ments in  Oxford  life,  as  well  as  ]>eeps  of  one 
district  of  country  round  Oxford.  But, 
though  *  Cripps  the  Carrier'  is  good,  and 
briglit,  andj  everywhere  readable,  it  scarcely 
reaches  the  high-water  mark  of  Mr.  Black- 
more's  possibility.  We  shall  therefore  look 
with  the  more  eagerness  for  his  next  effort. 

Itn'ael  Mort^   Orerman.     By  John  Saunders. 
Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

Mr.  John  Saunders,  in  several  of  his  recent 
works,  has  struck  us  as  a  writer  who  has 
weakened  fine  faculties  by  an  ambition  after 
perverted  ingenuity.  He  knows  how  much 
the  great  novel-reading  public  like  involved 
plots,  and  he  sets  himself, by  force  of  will,  to 
please  them  in  this  particular.  Unfortunately 
he  does  not  succeed  in  concealing  the  efforts 
he  makes,  and  is  not  seldom  wearisome  in 
his  spinning  out  of  very  commonplace  Chi- 
nese puzzles.  Yet  he  can  write  with  great 
force,  he  can  conceive  character  well  wuthina 
certain  range,  especially  characters  of  a  rude, 
strong-willed,  and  self-secludea  kind,  and  can 
command  a  certain  pitch  of  really  tragic  situ- 
ation— the  full  effect  of  which  is  not  «eldnm 
sacrificed  through  the  weakness  we  have 
indicated.  He  has  shown  very  fine  descriptive 
faculty,  as  the  picture  of  Tymawr,  the  Welsh 
mining  village  where  the  scene  of  '  Israel  3Iort ' 
is  laid,  might  bear  witness,  while  the  picture 
of  the  scene  in  the  church  and  churchyard,  at 
the  opening,  shows  a  capacity  for  a  subdued 
serious  humour.  Griffith  Williams,  the  ori- 
ginal proprietor  of  the  mine  in  which  Israel 
Mort  works  and  in  which  he  secures  an  inte- 
rest, is  most  skilfully  portrayed ;  as,  indeed, 
are  all  the  typical  characters  of  the  Welsh 
mining  village.  The  i)icture  of  Israel  Mort 
in  the  ruined  mine — the  mysterious  Avhisper 
in  his  ear — is  done  with  no  little  effect ;  and, 
though  we  are  doubtful  of  some  points  in  3Ir. 
Saunders's  method  of  presentation,  we  cannot 
regard  the  sudden  change  of  Israel's  character 
in  the  process  as  wholly  improbable.  Psy- 
chological exactitudes  are,  however,  in  some 
measure  sacrificed  for  the  necessities  of  inci- 
dent. It  is  hardly  possible,  we  think,  that 
the  fears  which  afterwards  i)ossessed  Israel  of 
inundations — due  tu  his  own  recklessness — 
arising  from  the  shocks  the  mine  had  experi- 
enced, should  not  have  indicated  themselves 
in  another  way.  But  the  tragic  scenes  which 
soon  take  place  are  painted  with  great  force 
and  with  a  kind  of  pathetic  realism.  We 
have  given  this  somewhat  lengthened  notice 
to  '  Israel  Mort,  Overman,'  because  we  think 
we  can  see  in  it  what  Mr.  Saunders  could  do 
in  the  way  of  pure  study  of  motive  and  con- 
science, if  he  would  but  exercise  self-denial 
enough  to  keep  free  from  the  excess  of  jilot, 
which  w'e  cannot  but  think  has  somewhat 
spoiled  this  story.  But  as  a  sketch  of  mining 
life  it  has  its  own  value — the  more  that  it 
reveals  something  of  the  rough,  daring,  reck- 
less, yet  essentially  brave  and  true,  natures 
that   are   to  be   found   amongst   the   Welsh 
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miners,  with  their  peculiar  mixture  of  re- 
ligious enthusiasm,  sordid  thrifty  worldliness, 
and  occasional  unscrupulousness. 

Mr.     Dorillion.      By     Jean      Middlemas?. 
Chatto  and  Windus.  ^ 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  mild  mystery  in  Jean 
Middlemass's  new  novel  which  does  not  come 
to  much.  The  father  of  the  hero  has  com- 
mitted forgery,  and  Mrs.  Game's  husband  has 
forsaken  her ;  and  out  of  these  two  chief 
incidents  three  volumes  of  hide-and-seek  are 
spun.  Either  mystery  should  be  constructed 
for  its  own  sake,  as  in  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins's 

*  Woman  in  White/  or  it  should  be  subordi- 
nately  used  for  the  i)urpose  of  developing 
character.  Neither  is  done  in  this  story. 
The  complications  lead  to  nothing;  the  mys- 
teries are  in  excess  of  the  conditions ;  Keene 
and  his  mother,  Mrs.  Came  and  her  son,  are 
in  melodramatic  situations,  which  nothing 
adequately  explains.  Arthur  Dorillion  is  to 
turn  out  a  villain,  but  does  not.  Mrs. 
Game's  mysterious  house,  and  the  seclusion  in 
which  her  boy  is  kept,  should  be  connected 
with  some  tragedy,  but  is  not.  Old  Mr. 
Dorillion  is  a  dark  shadow.  The  only  key  to 
a  m^tif  in  the  story,  beyond  that  of  weak 
ingenuity  in  the  authoress,  is  that  Kate,  who 
narrates  the  story,  has  a  sinister  imagination 
and  surrounds  common- place  characters  with 
her  fancies,  which  quietly  dissipate  like  a 
mist.  The  main  solution  of  the  situation  is  a 
chateau,  not  in  Spain  but  in  France,  of  which 
Keene  proves  to  be  the  heir.  Nor  is  there 
much  skill  in  character  drawing.  Mrs.  Game, 
with  her  touch  of  madness,  Mrs.  Keene,  in 
her  underground  rooms,  do  not  come  to 
much;  the  nagging  sisters  of  Ditmarsh  School 
are  good ;  so  is  pompous  Dr.  Nasmyth.  The 
authoress  wants  grip  and  constmctive  power. 
We  have  difficulty  in  recalling  what  she  has 
written  so  as  to  give  our  readera  an  account 
of  it. 

The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dunda^.  A  Novel. 
By  E.  Lynn  Linton.  Three  Vols.  Ghatto 
and  Windus. 

•  There  is  unquestionably  great  power,  both  of 
conception  and  execution,  in  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton's 
new  story,  r  In  both,  however,  the  power  takes 
wayward  forms  and  passes  into  exaggerated 
expressions  The  character  of  Leam  Dundas 
is  not  only  original,  it  is  abnormal  to  a  degree 
surpassing  probability.  Her  early  tenacity  of 
prejudice,  passion,  and  ignorance  is  scarcely 
conceivable  in  actual  life,  and  is  hardly  con- 
gruous w^ith  her  later  development.  If  the 
former  could  have  existed,  it  could  not  have 
produced  the  latter.  Up  to  the  period  of 
Leam's  return  from  school,  and  her  love  for 
Edgar,  the  story  is  so  unnatural  as  to  be 
repulsive.  The  authoress  hits  upon  the  vein 
of  her  true  power  only  in  the  later  tragic 
development  of  Leam,  and  her  passion  and 
remorse  :  here  she  rises  to  tme  tragic  art,  she 
interests  us  because  she  awakens  sympathy, 
which  up  to  this  point  she  repels.  Pepita 
is  likewise  an  exaggeration  in  both  her  preju- 
dices and  their  coarse  brutal  expressions  ;  nor 


is  there  more  naturalness  in  the  very  different 
types  of  character  exhibited  in  Madame,  and 
afterwards  in  Mr.  Gryce.  All  the  principal 
characters  are  defective  in  human  nature,  and 
if  this  does  not  strike  us  so  much  in  the  sub- 
ordinate ones,  it  is  because  they  are  less 
developed.  Almost  the  only  character  in  the 
story  who  really  engages  our  sympathies  is 
Alick;  and  his  passion,  too,  is  exaggerated 
into  an  obsequiousness  which  is  so  degrading 
as  to  be  impossible. 

One  of  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton's  great  faults  is 
excess  of  sarcasm — the  sub-acid  of  cynical 
feeling  which  mns  through  all  she  writes. 
We  do  not  emphasise  the  bad  taste  that 
speaks  of  early  Christianity  as  *  a  Ghurch 
founded  by  a  handful  of  Jewish  communists,' 
nor  the  sneers  at  belief  in  Providence  when 
she  speaks  of  Gondy's  fluid  as  a  means 
whereby  the  *  work  of  Providence  might  be 
rendered  easier  to  it ' — these  we  expect  from 
the  author  of  *  Joshua  Davidson.'  We  would 
simply  suggest  to  her  that  no  great  teacher  of 
humanity  ever  succeeded  in  doing  much  by 
cynicism  and  sarcasm.  If  it  be  clever  enough 
men  will  listen  and  laugh ;  but  it  will  take  no 
hold  of  their  nature,  and  certainly  it  will  not 
make  them  better.  Tlie  delineation  of  wick- 
edness does  not  necessitate  vitriol  instead  of 
ink,  as  Shakespeare  might  teach  ;  and  the 
castigatiou  of  follies  and  shams  does  not 
necessitate  unmitigated  sarcasm,  as  Thackeray 
has  shown  us;  much  less  does  the  rebuke  of 
superstition  necessitate  sneers  at  the  Supreme 
Being.  Mrs.  Linton  produces  the  feeling  that 
the  east  wind  produces.  She  not  only  fails 
to  enlist  any  sympathies,  she  irritates  us  and 
makes  us  feel  uncomfortable; — we  simply 
dislike.  Mrs.  Linton  has  very  great  powers, 
and  they  are  here  unmistakably  displayed. 
She  would  not  employ  them  to  less,  but  to 
greater,  advantage  by  ^appealing  more  to  the 
sympathies  of  her  readers.  The  entire  moral 
conception  of  the  story  is  abnormal,  defiant, 
and  execrable.  The  hatred  of  Leam  and  her 
mother  to  Dundas;  the  entire  sentiment  of 
Leam,  and,  as  it  would  appear,  of  Mrs. 
Linton,  respecting  the  murder  of  the  step- 
mother; the  scorn  poured  upon  the  lover  who 
hesitates  to  marry  the  murderess ;  the  mawk- 
ish feeling  of  Alick,  the  immoral  feeling  of 
Gryce,  all  are  simply  hateful — no  one  redeem- 
ing sentiment  of  genuine  moral  repentance  or 
reprobation  appears  throughout  the  whole. 
We  can  only  pray  to  be  delivered  from  the 
new  morality  which  apparently  Mi*s.  Linton 
seeks  to  embody. 

Loin.  A  Tale  of  the  Rock.  By  Artiiur 
Griffiths.  Author  of  *  The  Queen's  Shil- 
ling,'&c.  Three  Vols.  Smith,  Elder,  and 
Go. 

The  rock  is  Gibraltar,  and  Lola  is  a  most 
lively  and  attractive  heroine,  half  English, 
half  Spanish.  A  young  officer,  Frank  Wriot- 
tesley,  l]as  fallen  in  love  with  her.  By  his 
dash  and  frankness  as  a  boy  he  had  conciliat- 
ed his  uncle,  an  old  baronet,  Sir  Hector 
Ilarrowby,  and  been  made  his  heir,  after  not 
a  few  had  been  tried  and  discarded.    It  seemed 
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however  to  go  very  hard  with  Frank  in  his 
love  affair.  Lola's  grandfather,  old  Bellotta, 
is  a  Jew,  who  has  suffered  from  English  red- 
coats, and  will  never  more  trust  them — that 
is  one  obstacle;  the  Fairfaxes,  her  father's 
friends,  to  whom  Lola  is  sent  for  a  time  in 
England,  will  not  encourage  her  love-affair, 
for  it  was  to  detach  her  from  Frank  that  she 
had  been  sent  away;  whilst  Sir  Hector,  who 
lias  been  informed  by  some  busybody  that  she 
is  of  low  birth,  Tvill  not  listen  to  any  proposal 
that  Frank,  his  heir,  should  marry  such  a 
woman.  Ilere  are  complications  enough. 
Captain  Griffiths  manages  to  reconcile  them  all 
happily  at  last,  keeping  up  his  surprise  till 
the  end,  or  only  giving  such  partial  glimpses 
of  it  as  whet  curiosity.  The  story  is  well 
constructed  :  it  abounds  in  incident  and 
liumorous  touches,  and  has  many  bits  of 
admirable  description ;  as  that  of  life  on  the 
Rock  near  the  opening,  or  of  the  three  ladies 
Fairfax  at  Fairfax  Manor.  Now  and  then, 
too,  we  have  bits  of  racy  society  talk  and 
glimpses  of  Spanish  manners.  Of  the  leading 
characters  we  must  say,  too,  that  they  are 
most  consistently  sustained.  Lola,  the  light- 
hearted,  lively,  passionate,  inde])endent,  but 
faithful,  is  admirably  portrayed ;  and  Frank, 
who  gained  his  old  uncle's  approbation  by 
his  open  manly  ways,  remains  the  same  to  the 
end.  Lady  Marion  Fairfax  is  a  fine  study; 
so  is  old  Bellotta,  and  Pepe,  the  Spanish 
servant.  For  picturesque  grace,  true  humour, 
delightsome  brilliancy  of  execution,  we  have 
not  read  a  better  novel  for  a  long  time. 
Captain  Griffiths  does  not  affect  a  very  pro- 
found analysis  of  character,  but  very  true  and 
reliable. 

Minsterhorough.  A  Tale  of  English  Life.  By 
Humphrey  Sandwith,  C.B.,  D.C.L.  Chat- 
to  and  Windus. 

We  cannot  honestly  say  that  we  think 
fiction  to  be  Dr.  Sandwith's  strong  point,  and 
w'c  are  sorry  to  see  him  wasting  [time  upon 
stories  which  scores  of  young  ladies  are  writ- 
ing equally  well.  *  Minsterborough'  is  plea- 
sant enough  to  read,  but  it  is  a  mere  mechani- 
cal story,  it  has  no  underlying  meanings,  no 
interwoven  thought  to  justify  it  as  the  work 
of  a  strong  man.  Its  incidents  are  common- 
place fiction, — not  very  probable  in  fact  and 
somewhat  sensationaljin  character.  We  need 
say  only  that  on  the  strength  of  Dr.  Sand- 
with's name  the  book  was  selected  for  fireside 
reading  in  our  own  home  circle.  The  close 
of  the  first  volume  produced  such  an  explosion 
of  laughter  at  its  absurdity  that  the  auditors 
could  not  be  got  together  aga hi.  A  defective 
dramatic  feeling  is  apparent  throughout,  in 
the  gaudier ies  and  exaggerations  of  both 
character  and  sentiment.  A  good  deal  of  pol- 
itical and  religious,  as  well  as  medical,  opin- 
ion is  introduced  into  the  dialogue ;  probably 
it  is  meant  for  caricature ;  certainly  we  cannot 
receive  it  as  representative  opinion.  Some- 
what given  to  Radicalism  ourselves  and  of 
Nonconformist  proclivities,  we  feel  somewhat 
repelled  by  Dr.  Sandwith's  delineations. 
Will  he  not  be  contented  with  this  ^essay  in 


fiction,  and  do  what  he  can  do  so  much  better 
in  the  field  of  history  ? 

Sights  and  Insights.    By  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whit- 
ney.    Three  Vols.     Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

In  one  part  of  her  book  Mrs.  Whitney  says, 
concerning  her  part  in  a  dialogue  :  *  I  think  I 
spoke  from  the  absurd  feeling  which  I  cannot 
keep  clear  from, — that  something  had  got 
to  be  said;  ...  so  I  blundered.'  It 
would  have  ])een  well  if  the  consciousness 
had  been  strong  enough  to  rule  the  entire 
writing  of  the  book.  She  seems  never  to  lose 
the  absurd  feeling  that  something  has  got  to 
be  said, — as  the  result  of  which  she  has 
blundered  throughout.  Few  novels  have 
come  to  us  from  the  other  side  the  Atlantic 
better  than  'The  Gayworthys;'  artistically 
speaking,  few  worse  than  this.  Of  plot  there 
is  none ;  the  characters  are  fellow-travellers, 
on  a  tour  through  Europe,  and  the  book  is  a 
record  of  what  they  did  and  said,  and  especi- 
ally of  what  they  thought  day  by  day.  There 
is  some  love-making  and  unmaking,  but  it  is 
of  a  mild  type.  We  need  not  spenk  critically 
about  the  characters  introduced,  which  are 
clever  in  conception,  especially  Mrs.  Regis 
and  Emery  Ann,  although  neither  is  we  think 
quite  congruous  in  delineation;  a  criticism 
wiiich  applies  especially  to  General  Rashleigh, 
who  is  at  once  too  much  a  man  of  the  world 
and  too  much  a  man  of  sentimental  religious- 
ness. These  blemishes,  however,  might  pass. 
The  book  offends  us  by  its  strained  religious 
sentimentality,  constantly  passing  into  mysti- 
cism or  bosh.  Everybody  seems  trying  to  say 
something  clever  and  preachy — sometimes 
they  succeed,  but  as  often  they  fail.  We  feel 
as  f  always  in  church,  religiously ;  or  in  an 
orchid  house,  vitally.  The  book  is  full  of 
'high  falutin,'  and  tires  us  terribly.  We  long 
for  a  good  breeze  and  some  sensible  common- 
place talk.  Some  'cute  things,  however,  are 
said  by  Emery  Ann,  only  the  real  thought  of 
the  book,  which  is  somewhat  suggestive,  and 
even  fine,  too  often  passes  into  extravagance 
and  mysticism. 

Mrs.  Whitney  is  a  clever  woman,  who  can 
do  much  better  things.  Many  of  the  things 
she  says  are  just,  and  good,  and  clever,  and 
w^ould  do  admirably  to  bedizen  semions  with : 
but  this  is  not  dramatic  presentation.  Her 
book  is  neither  fiction,  essay,  nor  travel,  but  a 
bad  concoction  of  all  three.  We  are  Philis- 
tines enough  to  prefer  *  Sight '  to  *  Insight,' 
and  to  recoil  somewhat  when  the  purpose  of 
the  latter  is  avowed. 

Lillian's  Child.     By  M.  H.  L.     Three  Vols. 
Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

*  Lillian's  Child '  is  far  from  common-place. 
It  is  well  written,  vigorous,  dramatic,  and 
full  of  passion.  Its  defects  are,  first,  that  it 
chronicles  somewhat  too  much  of  small  beer; 
the  dialogue  dwindles  down  sometimes  to  the 
trivial — of  course  the  trivial  will  occur  in 
actual  life — but  a  fiction  should  idealise  life, 
and,  by  a  process  of  selection,  represent  what 
is  characteristic  in  it.  Exact  description  of 
either  the  doings  or  sayings  that  make  up  the 
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staple  of  life  ^vunld  be  intolerable.  Next, 
the  chief  incidents  are  a  little  too  violent  and 
unnatural;  the  utter  forgetfulness  by  a  child 
of  six  j'ears  old  even  of  her  name  is  almost 
impossible,  and  chronological  exigencies 
should  not  liave  demanded  it.  The  vindic- 
liveness  of  Helenas  grandmother,  and  the 
way  in  which  she  embodied  it,  are  also  a 
little  too  melodramatic.  There  is,  too,  a 
little  too  much  of  premonition  here  and  there 
— as  in  the  making  of  the  will.  Nor  do  we 
see  any  adequate  reason  in  the  sentiment  of 
the  story  for  the  death  of  Cecil  and  Helen. 
We  may  also  add  that  middle-age  marriages 
are  a  little  in  excess.  In  short  the  feeling  of 
inventiveness  in  startling  incidents  is  a  little 
too  prominent,  and  deprives  of  naturalness  an 
otherwise  well-written  and  well  -  sustained 
story. 

TJie  Orange  Garden.  A  Romance.  By  Henry 
Kingsley.  Three  Vols.  Chatto  and  Windus. 

Mr.  Kingsley's  death  almost  coincidcntly 
with  the  publication  of  this,  his  last  novel, 
almost  disarm^  criticism.  lie  has  written 
some  good  novels,  although,  as  with  many 
writers  of  fiction,  we  think  his  earlier  works 
the  best  as  to  their  substance,  although  his 
style  acquired  greater  ease  and  precision.  To 
the  last,  however,  Mr.  Kingsley  wrote  in  a 
jerky  way,  propelling  rather  than  leading  you 
from  one  paragraph  to  another,  and  often 
giving  a  rapid  series  of  somewhat  fast  senten- 
ces without  very  much  of  natural  sequence. 
'  The  Grange  Garden,'  too,  is  another  of 
those  stories  of  purposeless  plot  and  mystery 
that  will  scarcely  bear  examining  when  read, 
and  that  are  somewhat^trying  in  the  process 
of  reading.  The  mystery  is  in  excess  of  the 
incident,  and  the  villain  of  the  piece.  Dr. 
Cross,  is  somewhat  melodramatic.  We  find 
it  a  little  difficult  to  understand  how  or  why 
he  becomes  a  villain ;  indeed  it  requires  a 
good  deal  of  attention  to  make  out  the  rela- 
tions of  the  different  characters.  The  mvs- 
tery  of  '  The  Grange  Garden,*  with  which  the 
tale  opens,  proves  a  very  mild  one,  and  the 
incidents  and  devices  by  which  it  is  carried 
on  are  somewhat  abrupt  and  exaggerated. 
We  should  indeed,  just  after  its  perusal, 
scarcely  like  to  be  subjected  to  an  examina- 
tion in  its  intricacies,  and  this  not  because 
they  are  vei*y  complex,  ])ut  because  they  are 
so  laconically'and  imperfectly  indicated.  The 
novel  is  pleasant  to  read  and  will  interest  the 
reader ;  and,  under  many  circumstances,  that 
is  a  sufficient  raison  d'etre  for  a  novel. 

Up  to  the  Mnrjc.  By  Mrs.  Day.  Author  of 
'From  Birth  to  Bridal,'  &c.  Three  Vols. 
Hurst  and  Blackett. 

There  is  a  considerable  fund  of  incident, 
and  a  lofty  moral  and  social  ideal  in  this 
novel.  There  is  matter  enough  for  two 
stories,  and  the  workmanship  bestowed  upon 
some  of  the  character-painting  deserves  hearty 
recognition.  The  author  ambitiously  uses  the 
incidents  of  the  Indian  campaigns  and  the 
wars  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  j)olitical  com- 
plications and  the  agrarian  riots  of  the  close 


of  George  IV.  \s  reign,  as  the  colours  upon  a 
pallet  rather  than  a  history,  which  she  sets 
hei-self  to  write.  The  fortunes  of  Helen  Lati- 
mer are  the  interest  of  her  story ;  but  the  sins 
and  follies  of  Helen's  grandfather  weave  dark 
threads  of  romance  into  the  pattern  of  a 
young  and  beautiful  life.  She  becomes  by 
slow  degrees  alive  to  the  whole  history  of  a 
strange  weird  woman  hunted  down  as  a  witch 
and  cruelly  used  by  her  brutal  husbUnd  and 
her  thankless  son — the  latter  the  child  of  her 
shame.  Helen  is  the  daughter  of  a  nobleman, 
who  is  the  possessor  of  vast  estates  and  here- 
ditary spllendours — a  kind  of  Colonel  New- 
come  and  Mr.  Darcy  rolled  into  one,  with  a 
dash  of  Cheeryble  Brothers;  and  she  has 
caught  some  of  his  enthusiasm  of  humanity, 
and  his  intense  practical  sympathy  with  the 
suffering  and  wretchedness  of  the  poor;  and 
she  sets  herself  in  a  thousand  fascinating 
ways,  some  of  them  daring  enough,  to  fathom 
the!  bottomless  abyss,  and  by  kindly  deeds 
and  sw^eet  temper  and  fearless  spirit  endea- 
vours to  bear  their  burdens  and  soothe  their 
sorrows.  The  author  is  a  long  time  gettiqg 
into  her  story,  so  that  the  first  two  volumes 
are  undoubtedly  prosy  and  wearisome;  but 
the  last  volume  redeems  the  former  ones  in 
this  respect,  while  the  pure  and  Christian 
spirit  of  the  whole  deserves  cordial  commen- 
dation. Many  of  the  characters,  though  well 
drawn,  are  really  useless  to  the  purpose  of  the 
story.  There  are  ma^iy  dummies  however  in 
real  life. 

The  GwUUans  of  Bryn  Gwillian,     Two  Vols. 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

There  is  indubitable  poxer  in  this  book, 
which  appears  to  be  the  first  attempt  of  some 
young  novelist.  She  manifests  a  considerable 
understanding  of  the  miseries  of  child-life, 
and-  of  the  hard  and  heartless  things  done  by 
those  who  are  reputed  to  be  respectable  mem- 
bers of  society.  The  style  is  very  imperfect ; 
nearly  all  the  characters  rush  off  into  blank 
verse  or  rhythmical  paragraphs  that  might  be 
printed  in  metre.  Much  of  the  prosaic 
'  poetry '  of  the  present  day  would  nj)t  ap- 
proach it  in  this  respect.  If  the  supposed 
autobiographer,  who  begins  her  story  when 
she  is  seven  years  old,  and  carries  it  in  tliese 
volumes  through  some  thirty  years  of  strange 
vicissitudes  for  hefself,  her  sisters,  brothers, 
lovers,  nurses,  doctors,  governesses,  and  wait- 
ing-maids, had  disrested  her  own  superalmn- 
dant  material,  and  been  surer  of  her  own 
characters,  and  riveted  attention  with  more 
care  upon  some  portion  of  the  canvas,  she 
would  certainly  have  been  more  readable. 
There  is  no  light  in  the  story ;  it  is  a  common- 
place tragedy.  Every  chapter  is  depressing, 
with  a  certain  tendency  to  dramatic  incident, 
and  a  strong  liking  for  stilted  prose.  The 
fine  point  about  the  story  is  the  brave  fight 
fought  by  the  self-willed,  dauntless  autobi- 
ographer. The  easy  scorn  showered  on  the 
Evangelical  school,  by  representing  its  profes- 
sors as  odious  and  insincere,  is  explained  by 
the  studied  absence  of  truly  Christian  ideas 
and  principles.     It  is  the  philosophy  of  fate, 
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sufferingi  and  death,  with  a  merging  of  the 
soul  in  *  the  AH,'  which  seems  intended  to  be 
conveyed,  and  a  very  great  muddle  comes 
out  of  it.  A  fortune-telling  old  queen  tells 
the  fortune  of  Grace  Gwillian  at  a  startling 
point  in  the  story,  how  she  is  to  be  *  a  bride, 
but  never  a  wife;  a  wife,  but  never  a  mother; 
and  a  mother  with*  never  a  child,'  with 
riches  and  troubles  innumerable.  How  the 
fortune  is  realised  it  is  not  fair  to  say.  The 
four  or  five  marriages  in  the  story  are  not 
nice,  rather  the  *  reverse  of  so. ' 

Tlie  Fool  of  the  Family  ;  and  other  Tales,  By 
John  Danoerfield.  Two  Vols.  Samp- 
son Low  and  Co. 

Six  or  seven  stories,  of  different  lengths 
and  degrees  of  elaborateness,  originally  con- 
tributed to  a  magazine.  The  first  is  the  most 
important,  and  interests  us  by  its  descriptions 
of  literary  adventure  and  character  in  London. 
It  is,  we  suppose,  possible  to  break  out  at 
once  and  achieve  fame,  as  Edward  Wynter 
did,  by  a  brilliant  leader  in  a  newspaper;  but 
it  is,  we  suspect,  a  very  rare  experience. 
The  tale,  however,  is  admirably  told. 

*  Splendide  Mendax  '  has  its  title  from  the 
noble  abnegation  of  a  sister,  who  sacrifices 
Jier  love,  happily  only  for  a  time,  because  she 
fancies  her  sister's  affections  are  fixed  on  the 
same  object.  The  workings  of  various  emo- 
tions in  the  blind  clergyman's  household  are 
cleverly  exhibited.  The  scene  in  the  Shet- 
lands  also  interests  us  by  its  descriptions. 
*  On  the  Stage '  is  a  misnomer,  and  is  a  very 
slight  sketch;  as  is  'Beechwood  Revel.'  All 
the  tales  are  well  conceived  and  vigorously 
written.  Mr.  Dangerfield  ought  to  do  good 
literary  service  on  a  larger  canvas. 

TJie  Attic  Orators^  from  Antiphon  to  Isaeos. 
By  R.  C.  Jebb,  >r.A.,  Public  Orator  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge  and  Professor  of 
Greek  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Two 
Vols.     Macmillan  and  Co. 

Tliis  book  is  written  with  a  twofold  object : 
to  trace  tlie  growth  of  oratory  as  a  branch  of 
Attic  prose,  and  to  supply  a  detailed  and 
criticnl  account  of  the  five  great  orators — 
Antiphon,  Andocides,  Lysias,  Isocrates,  and 
Isaeos,  wlio  have  not  received  in  this  country 
the  attention  due  to  the  forerunners  and 
artistic  masters  of  Demosthenes.  Professor 
Jebb's  special  qualifications  for  the  task 
which  he  has  undertaken  are  so  well  known 
to  scholars,  that  we  need  say  only  that  his 
treatise  altogether  justifies  the  high  expecta- 
tions which  its  announcement  raised.  Tlic 
minute  industiy  and  the  exact  erudition 
which  are  manifest  in  all  the  scientific  and 
literary  work  of  Germany  are  here  combined 
with  an  artistic  sense  of  the  relative  import- 
ance of  things,  and  a  power  of  giving  appro- 
priate expression  to  renned  and  subtle  ideas, 
wliich  we  are  sometimes  tempted  to  consider 
peculiar  to  English  scholarship.  We  are  not 
sure  that  Mr.  Jebb's  facility  in  this  direction 
does  not  occasionally  lead  iiim  a  little  astray, 
and  give  a  somewhat  wayward  and  finikin  ap- 
pearance to  criticism  which  is  always  acute 


and  generally  judicious.    To  say,  for  instance, 
that '  the  three  marks  of  mediaeval  art  are  in- 
dividualism, desire,    and    *  ecstasy '   (Introd. 
xcv.) ;  or  that  at  the  end  of  a  Greek  tragedy, 
^that  blitheness  out  of  which  the  passions 
rose  into  a  storm  returns   subdued   to  the 
graver  and  deeper  calm  that  follows  a  tran- 
scendent contemplation'  (Introd.  p.  xcix.),  is 
to  present  a  true  but  familiar   idea   in  an 
unbecoming  costume,  which  for  the  moment 
prevents  recognition.     We  have    become  re- 
signed to  this  kind  of  literary  artifice  in  the 
aesthetic  lucubrations  of  the  popular  art-critics 
of  the  day,  but  we  deprecate  its  intrusion  into 
the  domain  of  serious  research.      Mr.  Jebb's 
good  taste,  however,  is  rarely  at  fault,  and,  as 
a  general  rule,  hig  style  is  luminous,  his  mat- 
ter relevant,  and  his  arrangement  simple  and 
systematic.    The  Introduction  is  devoted  to  an 
investigation  of  the  peculiarities  of  Greek  as 
contrasted  with  Roman  and  modem  oratory, 
and  a  rapid  account  of  the  early  Ionian  and 
Sicilian  teachers.     The  author  points  out  that 
it  is  indispensable  to  a  real  appreciation  of 
the  works  of  the   great   Greek    speakers  to 
grasp  their  conception  of  the  Rhetor  as  an 
artist,  and  of  oratory  as  one  of  the  fine  arts. 
In  our  own  times  the  highest  admiration  is 
reserved  for  an  extemporary  speaker ;  and  Mr. 
Bright  or  Mr.   Gladstone  would   produce  a 
much  feebler    impression  if  their   audience 
were  to  imagine  that  the  one  had  a  manuscript 
of  his  speech   ready  prepared,   or   that  the 
other  had  committed  his  periods  to  memory. 
Mr.    Jebb  suggests  several  explanations  for 
this  peculiarly  modem  sentiment,   of  wliich 
the  most  plausible  appear  to  be  the  vastly 
increased  importance  of  debate,  and  the  feel- 
ing—  perhaps    of  Hebrew  origin  —  that  no 
amount  of  premeditation,  nothing  but  a  kind 
of  unsought  and  spontaneous  inspiration,  will 
suggest  to  a  man  who  has  to  advise  or  per- 
suade a  great  assembly  the  *  thoughts  which 
breathe  and  words  which  burn.'     But  the 
Greek  Rhetor  was  a  creative  artist,  working 
upon  a  given  material,  in  obedience  to  recog- 
nised rules,  and  with  a  preconceived  object. 
He  spoke  to  an  audience  of  critics,  familiar 
with  all  the  tricks  of  his  craft,  who  watched 
him  as  veteran  playgoers  watch  an  actor  on 
the  stage,  whom  he  could  not  cajole  with  a 
well-turned  commonplace,  and  whom  be  was 
certain  to  alienate  by  an  awkward  gesture  or 
a  discordant  tone  (Thuc.  iii.  38).      We  must 
further  remember,   if  we  would  enter  thor- 
oughly into  the  spirit  of  the  Athenian  orators, 
that  what  Mr.  Jebb  happily  terms  tlie  *  paro- 
chial character'  of  many  of  their  favourite 
arguments  and  innuendoes,  is  not  due  to  a 
deficient  sense  of  perspective,  but  is  one  of 
the  inevitable  incidents  of  public  debate  in  a 
small  community.     We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  truism  that  the  ancients  conceived  of  the 
State    as    a    municipality   rather   than  as  a 
nation,  and  with  Aristotle's  definition  of  the 
citizen  as  one  who  is  turn  by  turn  ruler  and 
ruled.     But  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the 
practical  bearing  of  these  principles  as  an  ex- 
j)lanation  of  some  of  the  most  familiar  char- 
acteristics of  ancient  society.     Athens  had 
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never  more  than  80,000  citizens,  and  the 
whole  population  of  Attica  did  not  exceed 
that  of  Liverpool.  The  Boiile  was  only  a 
committee  of  select  vestrymen,  and  the 
famous  Ecclesia  was  a  casual  gathering  of 
such  burgesses  as  from  time  to  time  had 
leisure  and  inclination  to  attend.  Let  our 
readers  compare  the  style  of  speaking  in 
vogue  with  bodies  similarly  constituted  in 
the  enlightened  England  of  to-day,  we  will 
not  say  with  the  masterpieces  of  Demosthenes 
and  .^schines,  but  with  the  worst  of  what 
we  know  or  hear  of  Cleon  and  Hyperbolus, 
and  they  'will  cease  to  feel  surprise  at  the 
occasional  paltrinesses  and  provincialisms  of 
Attic  oratory.  Mr.  Jebb  notices  a  curious 
exhibition  of  what  a  modem  would  deem  bad 
taste,  which  was  quite  habitual  with  the  best 
ancient  speakei-s — the  practice,  namely,  of 
indulging  in  freely  vituperative  criticism  of 
an  opponent's  style  and  gestures.  This  was 
a  natural  outcome  of  the  conditions  which  we 
have  described :  the  Greek  view  of  oratory 
as  not  merely  an  instrument  of  persuasion, 
but  a  fine  art  in  itself,  and  the  atmosphere  of 
personality  in  which  local  government  then, 
as  now.  was  carried  on.  For  a  parallel  to 
Demosthenes's  strictures  on  the  voice  and 
manners  of  ^schines  we  must  go  back  to  the 
records  of  our  own  House  of  Commons  in  the 
good  old  times,  when  it  was  rather  a  select 
club  than  a  representative  assembly ;  or  pic- 
ture to  ourselves  the  unreported  proceedings 
of  a  quarrelsome  town  council  at  the  present 
day.  When  these  incidental  disadvantages 
have  been  allowed  for,  the  main  fact  remains 
that  the  excellence  of  Attic  oratory  was  due 
in  a  large  degree  to  the  tmique  combination 
of  penetration  and  sympathy  in  the  audience 
which  the  orator  harangued.  There  has  been 
nothing  like  it  before  or  since.  It  forbade 
the  speaker  to  be  either  bald  or  bombastic, 
and  compelled  him  to  remember  that  when 
lie  addressed  the  *  men  of  Athens '  he  was  ad- 
dressing men  of  business  who  had  built  the 
Parthenon,  and  lovers  of  the  beautiful  who 
had  invented  the  science  and  art  of  politics. 
The  unrivalled  perfection  of  oratory  in  Greece, 
its  union  of  simplicity  with  grace  of  form,  its 
impressive  self-restraint,  its  occasional  under- 
tones of  pathos,  its  rare  flashes  of  impetuous 
enthusiasm,  represent  something  more  than 
the  triumph  of  individual  genius.  The 
speeches  of  Demosthenes  are  an  imperishable 
memorial  of  the  sagacity  and  taste  of  the 
Athenian  Ecclesia. 

The  literary  antecedents  of  the  Attic  school 
of  oratory  are  to  be  sought  outside  Greece 
itself  at  the  two  opposite  extremities  of  the 
Hellenic  world.  The  Ionian  colonies  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  Dorian  colonies  of  Sicily  sup- 
plied the  first  professors  of  the  kindred  arts 
of  Dialectic  and  Rhetoric.  Protagoras  of 
Abdera,  Prodicus  of  Ccos,  Corax  and  Tisias 
of  Syracuse,  and  Gorgias  of  Leontini,  are  the 
great  names  in  the  early  history  of  the  new 
branch  of  culture.  Mr.  Jebb  gives  a  brief, 
but  luminous,  account  of  the  social  and  poli- 
tical conditions  which  determined  the  direc- 
tion of  their  literary  activity ;  and  we  may. 


perhaps,  here  acknowledge  a  slight  feeling  of 
disappointment  that  so  competent  an  author- 
ity should  not  have  yielded  to  the  temptation 
to  state  his  views  on  the  great  Sophist  con- 
troversy with  more  fulness  than  the  limits  of 
a  foot-note  will  allow.  We  feel  sure  that  Mr. 
Jebb's  readers  would  have  pardoned  the 
digression,  and  the  questions  at  issue  are  not 
wholly  irrelevant  in  an  estimate  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  earlier  Rhetors.  It  is  unfortu- 
nately impossible  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  new  rules  of  rhetoric 
invaded  the  Ecclesia,  and  gained  a  practical 
recognition  in  the  altered  style  of  popular 
oratory.  The  materials  for  such  a  judgment, 
if  they  ever  existed,  are  not  preserved.  The 
death  of  Pericles  took  place  (430  B.C.)  three 
years  before  Gorgias,  as  the  spokesman  of  the 
Leontine  Embassy,  fascinated  the  Ecclesia  by 
the  novel  artifices  of  his  antithetic  diction. 
It  appears  that  even  in  Quintilian's  time  the 
authenticity  of  the  speeches  attributed  to 
Pericles  was  impeached,  and  those  which 
Thucydides  puts  into  his  mouth  have  been 
too  plainly  recast  in  the  mould  of  the  new 
rhetoric  to  present  any  trustworthy  indication 
of  their  original  form.  If  we  want  to  know 
in  a  general  way  the  nature  of  the  revolution, 
for  such  it  doubtless  was,  and  the  degree  of 
opposition  which  it  had  to  encounter  from 
the  partisans  of  the  old  school,  we  should 
turn  to  the  criticisms  of  Aristophanes  on 
Euripides  and  Agathon.  Euripides  was  the 
representative  in  tragedy  of  the  same  influ- 
ehces  which  formed  the  historical  style  of 
Thucydides  and  the  oratory  of  Antiphon  and 
Isocrates.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  in 
the  celebrated  passage  in  the  Frogs  (vv.  1083, 
sq.)  the  vrroypafifiaTeii  and  the  pufid^oxoL 
^TjfioniOrjKoij  who  spend  their  lives  in  cajoling 
the  Demos,  are  the  pupils  of  Prodicus  and 
Gorgias,  the  favourite  speakers  of  a  genera- 
tion which  could  not  remember  Marathon, 
and  had  grown  up  in  an  atmosphere  penetrat- 
ed with  the  new  culture.  It  is  certainly 
significant,  and  goes  some  way  towards  justi- 
fymg  the  suspicious  hostility  with  which  the 
Conservative  party  in  Athens  regarded  the 
work  of  Socrates  and  the  Sophists,  that  the 
most  illustrious  pupils  of  the  innovating 
teachers  w°re  still  more  distinguished  for 
self-seekiiig  and  disloyalty.*  Alcibiades  was 
the  prince  of  traitors,  Critins  the  most  vulgar 
of  tyrants,  and  Antiphon  the  most  subtle  and 
efl!ective  of  conspirators.  Mr.  Jebb  gives  an 
interesting  summary  of  Antiphon's  history,  so 
far  as  it  is  known  to  us.  He  was  the  first  of 
the  new  school  of  orators,  and  it  is  notcwort*"^ 
that  he  rarely  appeared  in  the  Ecclesia  or  the 
law  courts,  but  contented  himseK  for  the 
most  part  with  writing  speeches  for  other 
men.  The  art  of  speaking  had  already 
become  specialised  and  divorced  from  active 
public  life,  and  henceforward  logography  (if 
we  may  borrow  a  convenient  t^rni)  was  a  pro- 
fession by  itself.  The  period  of  Antiphon's 
main  activity  was  421-411  B.C.,  and  it  was  in 
the  last  named  vear  that  he  succeeded  in 
carrj'ing  out  the  design  to  which  a  life  of 
patient    intrigue    had  been   devoted.      The 
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Democracy  was  overthrown,  and  tlie  Oligarchy 
of  four  hundred,  of  which  Antiphon  was  the 
master  mind,  obtained  its  short-lived  ascen- 
dency. In  May  the  old  Constitution  was 
restored,  and  Antiphon,  after  delivering  the 
ablest  defence  within  the  memory  of  the  con- 
temporaries of  Thucydides  (Thuc.  viii.  68), 
was  condemned  to  death.  The  most  striking 
features  of  his  style  are  thus  enumerated  by 
Mr.  Jebb  :  *  Antiphon  is  pre-eminently  digni- 
fied and  noble.  He  is  to  his  successors  gene- 
rally as  -^schylos  to  Euripides.  .  .  . 
[HeJ  relies  much  on  the  full,  intense  signifi- 
cance of  single  words.  The  new  intensity  of 
the  age  is  reflected  in  the  speeches  of  Anti- 
phon. But  it  is  striking  to  observe  how  far 
tlie  periodic  style  still  is  from  the  ease  of  Lysias 
or  the  smooth  completeness  of  Isocrates.  It 
is  everywhere  plain  that  the  desire  to  be  com- 
pact is  greater  than  the  power.' 

Narration  was  the  forte  of  Andocides  and 
Lysias ;  it  appears  to  have  been  the  weak  side 
of  Antiphon,  who  was  strongest  in  general 
argument  (vol.  i.  pp.  24-37).  Andocides 
comes  next,  in  the  'Decade'  of  Cwcilius. 
His  name  will  always  be  associated  with  the 
strange  outrage  on  the  Hermre,  and  the  sub- 
sequent profanation  of  the  Mysteries,  which 
created  a  panic  in  Athens  on  tlie  eve  of  the 
Sicilian  expedition  in  415  B.C.  What  was 
the  real  connection  of  Andocides  with  these 
impieties  is  still  one  of  the  unsolved  problems 
of  history.  The  question  is  discussed  by  Mr. 
Jebb  with  much  care  and  acuteness;  but  we 
confess  that  the  evidence  seems  to  us  to 
point  to  a  less  lenient  estimate  of  the  conduct 
of  the  orator.  He  seems  never  to  have  quite 
cleared  himself  from  suspicion  in  the  eyes  of 
t(ie  Athenians,  and  though  his  public  services 
were  respectable,  if  not  eminent,  they  were 
tardily  accepted  and  grudgingly  acknowl- 
edgecl.  Only  three  genuine  speeches  of 
Andocides  remain:  that  *on  his  return,' 
assigned  by  Mr.  Jebb,  for  sufticifent  reasons, 
to  410  B.C. ;  his  celebrated  defence  'On  the 
Mysteries,'  spoken  in  399  B.C. ;  and  his  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  peace  with  the  Lacedajmoni- 
ans  on  the  terms  offered  in  390  B.C.,  which  is 
judged  spurious  by  Dionysius  and  other 
critics,  but  is  successfully  vindicated  by  Mr. 
Jebb,  who  is  no  less  decided  in  his  denial  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  speech,  '  Against 
Alcibiades.'  Andocides  was  much  depreciat- 
ed by  the  ancient  critics,  and  he  is  singularly 
deficient  in*  all  the  tricks  and  artifices  of  pro- 
fessional rhetoric ;  but  his  power  of  descrip- 
tion, and  the  interest  of  the  subjects  which 
he  treats,  entitle  him  to  a  place  among  the 
Attic  orators. 

Following  a  chronological  order,  we  now 
come  to  a  greater  name.  Lysias  was  the  son 
of  that  Cephalus  whose  hospitable  old  age  is 
beautifully  depicted  in  the  preface  to  the 
most  immortal  of  the  Platonic  Dialogues.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  Lysias  emigrated  from  Ath- 
ens to  Thurii,  Avhere  it  seems  j)robable  that 
he  was  instructed  in  rhetoric  by  the  great 
Tisias  himself,  and  whence  he  was  obliged  to 
flee  to  Athens  after  the  Syracusan  disaster  in 
412  B.C.     In   the   years   which    followed  he 


accumulated  a  considerable  fortuneiasasliield 
manufacturer,  and  belonged  to  the  privileged 
class  of  aliens,  called  Isoteleis.  He  was  one 
of  the  many  victims  of  the  Thirty  in  404  B.C., 
and  after ^  the  Restoration,  having  lost  the 
greater  part  of  his  wealth,  he  devoted  liimself 
to  oratory.  He  is  said  to  liavc  coin|K>sed  two 
hundred  forensic  speeches,  but,  like  -  Anti 
phon,  he  wrote  for  others,  and  liis  impeach- 
ment of  Eratosthenes,  which  gives  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty,  is  per- 
haps the  only  one  of  his  orations  which  he 
spoke  himself.  His  destiny,  as  Mr.  Jebb 
says,  was  not  that  of  a  man  of  action,  and  his 
busy  but  unostentatious  life  closed  about  380 
B.C.,  when  he  was  eighty  years  of  age.  The 
psuedo-Plutarch  tells  us  that  of  the  425  com- 
positions ascribed  in  his  time  to  Lysias,  233 
were  allowed  by  Dionysius  to  be  genuine. 
Only  34  have  survived  to  our  own  times,  and 
some  of  these  are  in  a  mutilated  and  frag- 
mentary form.  They  are  all  carefully  ana- 
lysed by  Mr.  Jebb,  but  we  can  only  refer  our 
readers  to  his  full  and  suggestive  comment?, 
and  must  content  ourselves  with  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  editor's  general  conclusions. 
Lysias  is  '  the  best  representative  of  the  plain 
style,'  a  term  used  by  the  ancient  critics  in 
contradistinction  to  the  '  grand  '  or  '  elaborate' 
style  of  Demosthenes  and  others,  to  indicate 
*  the  avoidance  of  decidedly  poetical  ornament 
and  the  employment  of  sober  pi*ose '  (vol.  i. 
p.  163).  He  was  the  first  to  make  oratory 
dramatic  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word — to 
abandon,  that  is,  the  conventional  dialect  and 
the  pompous  monotony  of  previous  Rhetors, 
and  to  adapt  the  tone  and  manner  of  the 
speech  to  the  character  and  special  circum- 
stances of  the  speaker.  He  is  praised  by 
Dionysius  for  the  perfect  purity  of  his  diction ; 
he  is  always  clear,  concise,  and  vivid;  his 
arrangement  is  simple  and  his  descriptions 
lucid  and  imy^ressive;  and  the  ancient  critics 
agree  iii  ascribing  to  him  a  charm  and  grace 
which  are  peculiarly  his  own.  As  a  set-off  to 
these  great  merits  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  Lysias  is  deficient  in  pathos,  that  he  is 
rarely  enthusiastic  or  passionate,  and  that  his 
style  is  better  fitted  to  persuade  a  jury  than 
to  stir  the  sympathies  of  a  great  audience. 

Isocrates  is  the  subject  of  the  larger  part  of 
Mr.  Jebb's  second  volume,  and  no  ])ortion  of 
his  work  is  more  thorough  and  interesting. 
The  life  of  Isocrates  extends  over  ninety-five 
years,  from  436  B.C.,  to  the  battle  of  Cha?rone.i, 
Thu  '  Phaedrus '  of  Plato  sufficiently  proves 
his  intimacy  with  Socrates,  but  it  is  probable 
that  he  owed  most  in  the  way  of  teaching  and 
influence  to  the  Sophist  Gorgias.  For  some 
ten  years  after  the  Restoration  of  the  Athenian 
Democracy  in  403,  he  occupied  himself,  like 
Lysias,  in  the  composition  of  forensic  speeches: 
but  about  392  he  abandoned  this  mode  of 
life,  to  which  he  afterwards  alludes  with 
great  contempt,  and  devoted  the  next  fifty 
years  to  the  work  of  an  educator  and  a  pam- 
phleteer. He  became  the  must  celebrated 
teacher  of  eloquence  that  Greece  ever  had, 
and  for  two  generations  there  were  few  illus- 
trious statesmen  or  philosophers  w^ho  had  not 
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received  their  training  in  the  school  of  Isoc- 
rates.  His  political  and  educational  theories 
are  alike  interesting ;  the  former  are  set  fortli 
in  his  Panegyrikos,,  (3y0  B.C.)  and  in  the 
speeches  De  Pace  and  Areopagitikos  (355 
B.C.),  and  the  latter  in  his  treatise  against  the 
Sophists  (301  B.C.)  and  his  oration  on  the 
Antidosis  (353  B.C.).  Isocrates  lived  in  a 
period  of  political  disintegration,  and  the  old 
Greek  theory  of  State  autonomy  >vas  becom- 
ing more  and  more  of  an  anachronism  in  the 
new  moral  and  material  conditions  of  his 
time.  The  com])lete  absorj)tion  of  the  indivi- 
dual citizen  in  the  interests  of  his  native  city 
was  no  longer  possible,  and  Greece  had  fallen 
upon  an  age  of  self-seeking  statesmen  and 
mercenary  wars.  Isocrates  proposed  to  re- 
suscitate the  patriotism  and  public  spirit, 
which  were  no  longer  alive  to  the  claims  oif 
the  separate  States,  by  a  combined  Pan- 
Hellenic  advance  upon  Persia  and  the  East. 
His  first  idea  was  that  Athens  and  Sparta 
should  undertake  the  joint  leadership  of  the 
movement,  but  he  soon  saw  the  impractica- 
bility of  this,  and  transferred  his  hopes  to 
Philip.  Our  readers  will  find  in  Mr.  JeblVs 
pages  a  just  and  comprehensive  estimate  of 
the  merits  of  the  scheme.  Isocrates  was, 
further,  the  inventor  of  a  new  system  of  cul- 
ture. He  called  himself  a  teacher  of  philoso- 
phy, and  by  philosophy  he  meant  '  the  art  of 
speaking  and  of  writing  on  large  political 
subjects  considered  as  a  prej)aration  for 
advising  or  acting  in  political  affairs '  (vol.  ii. 
p.  41).  An  examination  of  his  peculiar  tenets 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  *  there  are  four 
chief  things  bv  which  Isocrates  is  distin- 
guished  from  contemporary  teachers  of  politi- 
cal rhetoric:  breadth  of  view;  nobleness  of 
moral  tone ;  practical  thoroughness  of  method  ; 
encouragement  of  solid  work  '  (Ibid.  p.  49). 
Looking  at  Isocrates  from  a  purely  literary 
point  of  view,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
almost  all  his  works  were  meant,  not  to  be 
spoken,  but  to  be  read.  He  is  a  writer  of 
rhetorical  ])rose,  and  his  chief  produ(^tions 
may  be  compared  with  Burke's  pamphlets  on 
the  Present  Discontents  and  the  French  Re- 
volution. His  great  achievement  as  a  stylist 
was,  if  not  the  discovery,  the  development  of 
the  rhythm  proper  to  prose,  and  the  system- 
atic use  of  the  period.  His  writing  is  luxuri- 
ant and  diffuse,  and  often  overlaid  with  a 
vulgar  superfluity  of  ornament.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ancient  critics  extol  the  purity  of 
his  diction,  his  resource  in  invention,  and  the 
subtlety  Avith  which  he  arranged  the  gradual 
unfolding  of  his  theme.  *  But  the  merits  of 
Isocrates,  whether  on  the  verbal  or  the  real 
side,  are  not  those  which  are  best  fitted  to 
succeed  in  a  law  court  or  in  an  assembly. 
.  .  .  His  practical  rhetoric  is  not  oratory. 
It  is  for  the  ])alajstra,  not  for  the  battle-field. 
.  .  .  The  best  representiative  of  Isocrates 
in  his  development  of  oratory  is  Cicero. 
.  .  .  A  French  scholar  has  observed  that, 
in  regard  to  expression,  the  good  oratory  of 
the  preacher  alone  preserves  for  the  modern 
world  an  image  of  that  in  which  Isocrates 
excelled;  and  has  at  the  same  time  rendered 


to  Isocrates  a  tribute  as  high,  perhaps,  as  the 
modern  world  could  offer,  in  bringing  proof 
that  Isocrates  had  some  share  in  forming  what- 
ever owed  its  virtue  to  form  in  the  eloquence 
of  Bossuet'  (vol.  ii.  pp.  70-75). 

We  must  here  take  leave  of  Mr.  Jebh. 
Space  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  him  in  his 
sketch  of  Isaeos,  wiio  is  mainly  interesting  to 
us  as  the  teacher  of  Demosthenes;  or  to  dis- 
cuss the  many  questions  raised  in  his  two 
chapters  on  the  *  Matured  Civil  Eloquence' 
and  the  *  Decline  and  the  Revival.'  We  shall 
have  attained  our  object  if  we  succeed  in 
leading  our  readers  to  consult  for  themselves 
a  work  which  is  full  of  interest  from  tiie  first 
page  to  the  last,  and  which  exhibits  through- 
out a  width  and  refinement  of  erudition 
worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  English 
scholarship. 

Saxon    Studies,       By    Julian    Hawthorne. 
Strahan  and  Co. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Julian  Haw- 
thorne's quick  observation  and  of  his  some- 
what cynical  propensities.  It  was  one  of  the 
peculiar  traits  of  his  gifted  father  that  he 
would  meet  people  on  the  most  apparently 
friendly  footing,  and  then  jot  down  in  his  jour- 
nals the  most  cynically  disparaging  remarks 
— one  or  two  instances  having  most  mal- 
adroitly  been  allowed  to  escape  into  the  pub- 
lished portions  of  them,  which  any  one  can 
easily  trace  out,  and  he  will  very  probably 
have  little  or  no  difiiculty  in  identifying  the 
individuals  referred  to.  But  it  was  a  very 
noticeable  thing  that,  in  the  case  of  Haw- 
thorne pere,,  he  soon  softened  towards  both 
individuals  and  nations  if  he  could  but  lei- 
surely live  among  them  and  observe  them. 
Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  cither  does  not  resem- 
ble his  gifted  father  in  this  respect,  or  else, 
after  all,  liis  stay  of  six  years  among  the 
Saxons  was  too  short.  They  exist  for  him 
simply  to  be  eyed,  back-windowed,  and  gen- 
erally sneered  at.  Considering  that  things 
are,  for  most  part,  so  ill-assorted  in  this 
world,  Mr.  Juli(^n  Hawthorne  might  well 
have  prefaced  his  book  hy  an  argument  in 
favour  of  special  Providence,  inasmuch  as 
there  are  such  people  as  Saxons,  and  that  he, 
being  smart  and  cynical,  w-ent  to  live  among 
them.  Never  was  there  a  happier  arrival — 
for  Mr.  Hawthorne  perhaps,  certainly  not  for 
the  Saxons  !  Here,  probably,  they  would  say 
the  argument  for  special  Providence  entirely 
failed.  At  all  events,  Mr.  Hawthorne  for- 
cibly impresses  us  with  three  qualifications — 
])erfect  faith  in  himself,  a  sort  of  hard,  youth- 
ful, unsympathetic,  metallic  clearness  of  mind, 
and  a  detennination  (rare  in  a  man  so  young) 
of  finding  only  what  he  wants  to  find.  Pity 
the  man  who  can  wander  from  Dan  to  Beer- 
sheba  and  find  it  all  barren;  pity  also  the 
inau  who  cannot  find  anything  in  a  living 
nation  that  cannot  be  sneered  at.  Let  us 
hope  that  he  has  not  found  the  best  side  of 
the  people,  which  may  be,  after  all,  much 
more  than  our  author  conceives,  like  Mr. 
Browning's  ideal  lover  in  •  One  Word  More.' 
Here,  at  all  events,  is  a  man  who  rather  awk- 
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wardly  confesses  his  inability  to  find  a  single 
point  of  interest  about  a  people  out  of  whom 
he  can  make  a  whole  volume ;  who  evidently 
lived  amongst  them  the  life  of  a  morbid 
recluse,  and  yet  writes  as  though  he  had  faith- 
fully tried  every  approach  to  their  confidence, 
and  found  that  it  conducts  only  to  disap- 
pointment. 

*  Saxon  Studies '  contain  a  good  deal  of 
psychological  suggestion,  though  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne did  not  tackle  the  mental  puzzle  of 
Saxon  character  as  he  ought  to  have  done. 
We  mean  that  his  attitude  deserves  attention 
and  analysis.  He  bluntly  tells  us  that  his 
*  interest  in  Saxony  and  Saxons  is  of  the  most 
moderate  kind ' — certainly  not  enough  to  pro- 
voke a  treatise  on  them.  *  Tliey  are, '  he 
goes  on,  *  as  dull  and  featureless  a  race  as 
exists  in  this  century,  and  the  less  one  his  to 
do  with  them  the  letter.''  But  the  plan  of  his 
work  requiring  some  concrete  nucleus  round 
which  to  group  such  thoughts  and  fancies  as 
he  wished  to  ventilate  [something  new  the 
ventilation  of  thoughts  and  fancies,  toolj, 
and  the  Saxon  capital  chancing  to  have  been 
his  residence  of  late  years,  he  has  used  it, 
rather  than  any  other  place,  to  serve  his  turn 
ill  this  respect.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne's account  is,  as  he  too  plainly  says 
here,  purely  pei-sonal  and  fanciful,  and  has, 
therefore,  no  value  apart  from  the  genius 
that  would  recommend  it.  Has  it,  then,  the 
touch  of  genius  that  could  8ufl[ice  to  make  it 
memorable,  not  for  'the  facts,  but  for  the 
color  given  to  them  ?  Sincerely,  we  do  not 
think  so.  He  is  simply  acrimonious  and 
spiteful — clever  sometimes,  but  cleverest,  un- 
fortunately for  himself,  when  he  is  most 
general.  We  remember  a  very  acute  journalist 
with  whom,  in  our  young  days,  we  chanced 
to  be  thrown  into  association,  whose  maxim 
was,  '  Let  your  praise  always  be  individual 
and  your  censure  always  general :  the  public 
likes  severity,  but  it  is  safe  to  be  general,  and 
no  man  can  found  an  action  on  it.'  It  would 
almost  seem  as  though  Mr.  Hawthorne  had 
taken  similar  counsel.  We  do  not  remember 
more  tlian  three  instances  of  exact  and  par- 
ticular statement  in  the  book — that  the  Saxon 
women  work  very  hard,  that  the  Saxons  do 
not  appreciate  pure  air  in  their  hmnes  (which 
is  a  common  thing  enough  with  those  who 
are  a  great  deal  out  of  doors),  and  that  the 
Saxon  soldiers  drink  a  great  deal.  Generally, 
the  Saxons,  in  Mr.  Hawthorne's  view,  are 
selfish,  mean,  dirty,  grovelling  creatures  — 
which  may  be  quite  true,  but  since  we  have  a 
book  about  them  we  should  have  liked  more 
piquant  illustrations.  Tlie  paragraphs  surge 
and  heave  with  generals,  but  present  no  con- 
vincing picture.  Now  and  then  there  are 
clever  passages,  as  we  have  said,  but  deformed 
by  an  ill-natured  and  morbid  egotism.  On 
the  whole  the  book  is  unsatisfactory,  and  the 
reading  of  it  is  likely — especially  in  young 
minds — to  induce  the  very  last  mood  which 
should  be  encouraged  with  reference  to  any 
people,  more  especially  with  reference  to  a 
■  people  from  whom  we  may  learn  something. 
Dresden,  at  any  rate,  has  a  good  deal  which 


excellent  judges  have  agreed  as  interesting 
and  worth  writing  about,  and  only  a  very 
young  man,  or  an  over-clever  man,  or  a  very 
foolish  man,  would  be  guilty  of  the  solecism 
of  writing  a  book  about  u  place  which  he  tells 
you  at   tlie  outset   isn't  worth    a   moment's 
thought,  and  has  nothing  even  to  *  moderately 
interest'  him,  and  that  its  people  are  'dull 
and  featureless,'  in  addition  to  being  '  coldly 
and  profoundly  selfish' — a  phenomenon,  by 
the  way,  which  should  be  interesting.     Ugli- 
ness may  be  made  interesting,  and  may  even 
be  made  artistic,  as  in  the  passage  we  shall 
end   by  quoting,  and  so  may  meanness  and 
many  *  abominable '  qualities : — 'Until  I  had 
examined  for  myself  the  *•  mixture  of  paste 
and  blotches  which  here  passes  for  faces,  I 
had  not  conceived  what  were  the  capacities 
for  evil  of  the  human  skin.     I  have  beard  it 
said — inconsiderately — that  the  best  side  of 
the  Saxon  is  his  outside ;  that  the  more  deeply 
one  penetrates  into  him  the  more  offensive  he 
became.     But  I  think  the  worst  damnation 
that  the  owner  of  one  of  those   complexions 
could  be  afflicted  with  would  be  the  corre- 
spondence [?  by  letter]  of  hia  interior  with  liis 
exterior  man.'    The  touch  of  genius  is  either 
there  or  it  is  not. 

Hours  in  a  Library,      Second    Series.      By 
Leslie  Stephen.     Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

We  all  remember  Charles  Lamb's  delicious 
essay  on  'Imperfect  Sympathies.'  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen  has  aimed  at  avoiding  the  charge  of 
imperfect  sympathies,  and  has  generally 
shown  himself  remarkably  successful.  He 
sets  himself  to  exhibit  the  rationale  of  criti- 
cism so  well  illustrated  by  Sainte-Beuve,  seek- 
ing to  find  the  keynote  in  the  dominant  mood, 
the  temper,  the  tendency  of  the  person  treated. 
He  does  not  dogmatise,  but  inclines  rather  to 
make  allowances,  if  the  allowances  will  help 
to  bring  him  more  thoroughly  en  rajyport  v:\i\i 
liis  subject.  But  as  in  the  former  volume  he 
was  more  successful  with  such  men  as  Defoe 
than  with  subtle,  remote,  secluded,  specula- 
tive minds  like  Hawthorne,  so  here  he  shows 
to  more  advantage  when  treating  the  clever, 
witty  Walpole,  than  when  dealing  with  such 
mystics  as  William  Law,  of  '  The  Serious 
Call,' or  erratic,  discursive  thinkers,  like  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  of  Norwich.  Originally  of 
a  somewhat  hard,  logical,  nay,  even  dogmatic 
temper  himself,  we  can  still  see,  through  the 
upper  current  of  sympathy,  the  cold  and  some- 
what stubborn  reserve  characteristic  of  a  man 
of  the  world  in  reference  to  certain  phases  of 
mind  and  interior  experiences.  Contrast  with 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  apology  for  the  *  touch 
of  profanity  in  reading  in  cold  blood '  (mark 
the  words,  in  cold  blood)  '  a  book  which 
throughout  palpitates  with  the  deej>est  emo- 
tions of  its  author '  (William  Law),  with  the 
seriously  sympathetic  mode  in  which  Sainie- 
Beuve  deals  with  the  morbid  religious  depres- 
sion of  William  Cowper,  and  our  idea  will  at 
once  bo  seen.  Yet  who  can  doubt  that  this 
is  a  manly,  candid  confession  of  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen  ?  Such  a  mood  may  reveal  much, 
but  it  will  not  sufficiently  reveal  or  make  in- 
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telligible  the  secret  of  tlie  influence  of  a  man 
like  Law.  But  we  do  certainly  owe  a  debt  to 
Mr.  Stephen  for  his  serious,  and  so  far  suc- 
cessful, attempt  to  bring  some  soul  into  Eng- 
lish criticism.  He  is  always  deeply  interest- 
ing. He  picks  out  of  a  wide  waste  of  fact 
the  one  important  item,  and  gives  it  signifi- 
cant setting.  These  studies  show  a  rare  ca- 
pacity for  getting  at  the  essential  characteristic 
He  finds  hunself  in  the  truest  attitude  towards 
Hazlitt,  that  versatile  but  egotistic  and 
wrong-headed  genius,  and  his  essay  is  at  once 
most  interesting  and  instructive.  The  essay 
on  Jonathan  Edwards  shows  Mr.  Stephen  in 
the  very  position  where  his  sympathy  would 
be  likely  to  fail  him,  but  it  does  not  entirely 
fail  him ;  and  not  a  few  readers  will,  we  fancy, 
be  a  little  surjmsed  at  some  of  those  whom 
he  finds  to  be  indebted  to  Edwards  in  mtel- 
lectual  development.  This  we  regard  as  the 
most  masterly  part  of  the  book.  Altogether 
we  can  commend  this  as  a  thoroughly  con- 
scientious, instructive  volume,  and  warmly 
commend  it,  especially  to  such  as  cannot 
find  time  to  make  exhaustive  studies  of  such 
men  as  arc  dealt  with  here,  and  are  now, 
to  a  large  extent,  buried  in  great  ybraries. 

Fireside  Studies.    Bv  Henry  Kingsley.    Two 
Vols.     Chatto  and  Windus. 

The  death  of  Henry  Kingsley  will  probably 
excite  more  interest  in  these  his  last  essays 
than  could  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 
There  is  in  them  a  lack  of  self-control,  now 
and  then  too  clearly  perceptible — an  unbal- 
anced kind  of  energy,  which  is  in  nothing 
more  disastrous  than  in  the  essav.  He  is 
prone  to  exaggerate,  to  use  extreme  epithets, 
and  to  ride  an  idea,  if  not  to  death,  yet  to 
duluess.  But  his  instincts  are  mostly  true, 
and  he  has  what  usually  distinguishes  those 
who  are  blessed  with  good  spirits  in  associa- 
tion with  literary  tact,  a  certain  freshness  and 
enthusiasm,  which  seemed  literally  inexhaus- 
tible. '  The  Fathers  of  the  ''  Spectator  "  '  is 
an  old  theme  enough ;  we  had  fancied  all  had 
iKJcn  said  that  could  well  be  said  about 
Addison,  and  Steele,  and  the  rest:  but  3Ir. 
Kingsley,  amid  a  good  deal  of  old,  does  con- 
trive to  say  not  a  little  that  is  new,  and  really 
imparts  a  general  freshness  to  the  whole. 
Only  his  judgments  of  the  men  are  often  too 
unqualified  and  censorious.  We  cannot  for  a 
moment  agi'ce  with  him  either  in  his  opinion 
about  Lady  Steele  as  being  a  *  nagging 
woman.'  We  are  not  aware  that  there  is  any 
authority  to  support  him  in  this.  He  is  very 
appreciative,  as  indeed  he  could  not  well  help 
being,  of  the  artistic  skill  and  power  of 
Milton's  little-known  contemporary,  Andrew 
Mai*vcll ;  and  in  another  essay  he  has  a  good 
deal  that  is  ingenious  and  suggestive  to  say 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  and  Ben  Jonson, 
whose  characteristics  are  analysed  with  more 
than  Mr.  Kingsley's  usual  care.  But  the 
most  delicious  paper  in  the  book  is  that 
headed,  *  Two  Old  Sussex  Worthies,'  in 
which  we  have  a  delightful  gossip  about  the 
beautiful  neighbourhood  of  Cuckfield  and 
two  noted  men  of  that  region  in  past  time, —  \ 


Timothy  Burrell  and  Giles  Moore.  To  those 
who  wish  a  really  readable  book,  from  which 
a  fair  amount  of  information  can  be  got,  and 
who  cannot  afford  the  time  to  dig  into  libra- 
ries for  themselves,  we  can  commend  these 
volumes — in  which  Mr.  Henry  Kingsley  has 
tried  most  conscientiously  to  do  the  hard 
part  of  the  work  for  them,  though,  for  reasons 
now  easily  guessed,  he  has  fallen  into  several 
trifling  errors. 

Studies  of  the  Greek  Poets.  Second  Series. 
By  John  Addinoton  Symokds,  Author  of 
*  Sketches  in  Italy,'  &c.  Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co. 

This  is  one  of  those  works  which  consist 
principally  of  reprints  from  magazines;  it  is 
also  one  of  those  the  aim  of  which  appears  to 
be  to  give  English  readers  a  general  idea  of 
the  spirit  and  genius  of  Greek  authors,  with- 
out requiring  from  them  much  knowledge  of 
the  language.  It  is  a  popular  history  of 
Greek  poetry,  addressed  no  doubt  to  the 
higher  class  of  readers,  but  compressed  into 
so  small  a  space  that  only  general  conceptions 
can  be  conveyed  of  the  style  and  merits  of 
t^ach  poet,  from  Homer  to  Menander  inclu- 
sive. Some  scholars,  we  suspect,  will  demur 
to  a  proposition  occurring  at  the  very  outset 
of  the  work  (p.  2) :  *  Two  great  poets  gave  to 
Greek  mythology  the  form  which  it  main- 
tained in  the  historic  period ; '  and  he  quotes 
a  well-known  statement  of  Herodotus  (ii.  53) 
that  *  Homer  and  Hesiod  composed  a  poetic 
theogony  for  the  Greeks,  and  gave  the  gods 
their  names,'  a  statement  which  has  been 
rightly  contested  by  Mr.  Grote.  *  What  this 
means  ig'  (as  interpreted  by  Mr.  Symonds). 
*  that  at  a  certain  prehistoric  epoch,  the  epoch 
of  Epic  poetry,  mythology  had  passed  from 
the  primitive  and  fluid  state,  and  had  become 
the  subject-matter  of  the  arts.'  It  would 
have  been  better  to  say  that  Herodotus  assert- 
ed what  was  untrue  in  fact,  and  gave  an 
opinion  on  a  subject  far  beyond  his  powers 
either  to  investigate  or  to  understand.  Mr. 
Symonds  seems  to  dwell  too  much  on  myth- 
ology being  a  OreeJc  development,  and  to 
pass  too  lightly  over  its  prevalence  in  some 
form  or  other  in  the  Indo-Gemianic  mind. 
Thus  he  speaks  of  '  the  childhood  of  the 
world,  when  the  Greelc  myths  came  into  ex- 
stence '  (p.  5),  as  if  he  accepted  the  view  of 
Herodotus  rather  than  had  realised  the  uni- 
versality of  that  nature-worship  and  the  per- 
sonification of  nature-powers  that  first  arose 
in  the  sun-lands  of  the  far  East. 

He  says,  however,  more  explicitly  and  cor- 
rectly in  another  place  (j).  23),  that  'compar- 
ative philology  has  proved  beyond  all  contest 
that  the  Aryan  races  had  not  only  their 
grammar  but  a  certain  number  of  their  myths 
in  common  before  the  separation  of  the 
Hindhu,  Hellenistic,  and  Teutonic  stocks.' 
No  well-informed  person  in  the  present  age 
of  inquiry  can  be  ignorant  of  this.  To  any 
one  who  opens  a  translation  of  the  Indian 
Vedas,  the  incessant  appeal  to  the  elemental 
powers  will  sufliciently  indicate  the  almost 
inevitable  development  of  myth  under  the 
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cnmbineil  influences  of  awe,  religious  instinct, 
and  tear  of  the  unseen  and  unknowable. 

The  cliapters  on  '  Achilles '  and  tlie  '  Women 
of  Homer'  are  pleasunfly  written,  and  aliow 
thought,  withdUC,  pcrlia])S,  much  originality. 
It  is  obviously  true  that  Achilles  is  the  ceutral 
olijcct  whith  gives  unity  to  the  Iliad  (p.  41), 
bnt  not  so  certniii,  in  the  present  state  of 
Greek  criticism,  that  '  the  Greeks  nscd  the 
lliail  as  their  Bible '  (p. 00).  On  the  contrary, 
till  the  age  of  Plato  wo  hear  vcrv  little 
tnclecil  of  the  Hind,  though  the  Tale  of  Tn)y, 
in  some  fonn  or  other,  was  the  constant  Iheuie 
of  Pindar  and  the  Tragic  Poets.  In  discuss- 
ing the  character  of  Ilulcn  also,  Mr.  Symonds 
should  have  known  tnat  the  different  treat- 
ment of  the  character  by  ^schylus,  who 
regards  her  with  loathing  as  a  kind  of  she- 
devil,  and  by  Homer,  who  speaks  so  gently 
of  her  frailties,  was  probably  due  to  the  su- 
perstitious notions  embodied  in  the  story  about 
the  cause  of  the  blindness  of  Stesichorua, 
which  made  the  'euphemistic'  treatment  a 
matter  of  religious  8cru[)lc,  For  it  is  certain 
that  Helen  is  the  embodiment  of  the  goddess 
of  womanhood,  that  has  auch  paramount 
inflncnce  overman. 

Tlie  greater  i>art  of  tlie  work  is  taken  up 
TCith  criticisms  on  the  Tragic  Poets,  including 
the  fragments  from  lost  plays.  Mr.  Symouds 
considers  '  the  most  remarkable  |H>int  about 
the  jEschylean  theology  is  tiiat,  in  spite  of  its 
originality,  it  secma  to  have  but  little  affected 
the  substance  of  serious  Greek  tliought '  (p. 
165).  Of  Sophocles,  '  the  great  achievement 
was  to  introduce  regularity  of  pro[)ortior, 
moderation  of  tone,  and  proper  balance  into 
tragedy '  (p.  223).  Of  Euripides  we  are  glad 
to  liud  that  Mr.  Symonds  speaks  in  higher 

iiraise  than  has  been  the  custom  of  critics, 
lis 'lasting  title  to  fame,'  he  jusilr  savs  (p. 
300),  'consists  in  his  having  dealt' with  the 
deeper  problems  of  life  in  a  spirit  whicli  be- 
came permanent  among  the  Greeks,  so  that 
his  ]ioems,  like  those  of  Menandcr.  nei'cr  lost 
their  value  as  expressions  of  current  philoso- 
phy.' 

Ilnlf-Uiigth   Partrnllt.      By   Giums   Cii.\io. 

bam|)sun  Low  and  Co. 

Mr.  OilMon  Craig  writes  fairly  well,  and 
has  clearly  been  industrious  in  g.ithcring  his 
iuformation — occasionally  presenting  an  out- 
ot-tlic-way  fact  and  giving  it  a  go<«l  setting. 
But  the  miscellaneous  nature  of  the  book  is 
too  apparent — it  lacks  a  dominating;  purpose; 
and  yet  obviously  the  author  cannot  relieve 
himself  from  a  persecuting  iwnse  nf  the  neces- 
sity of  such.  So,  by  means  of  n  succession  of 
fancy-headings,  and  a  process  of  cutting  an 
essay  into  two  or  three  parts  and  naming  theui 
chaptcri),  he  gains  an  appearance  of  complete- 
ness, which  is  gainsaid  in  the  reading.  Mar- 
cus Anrelius,  Goethe,  Mahomet,'  Mandeville, 
Cromwell,  Admiral  I) lake,  John  Bunyan, 
Wcslev,  Napoleon,  Wellington,  Charles  Knight, 
St.  Peter.  St.  Paul,  and  St.  John,  assuredly 
form  a  somewhat  ill-assorted  assemblogc  of 
heroes.  Mr.  (ilbson  Cniig  now  and  then 
says  a  good  thing;  but  his  writing  is  marked 
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by  a  certain  amateurishness,  which  is  seen 
particularly  in  the  effort  to  make  each  of  his 
subjects  exactly  answer  to  the  fancy  headings 
he  has  chosen,  such  as  'Fighting  lor  the 
Faith,'  'A  Faithful  Servant,'  '  Forcefnl,  lint 
Faithless,'  'A  Speaker  of  Tmtb,'  ■  Working 
for  the  World,' &c.  All  this  gives  an  air  of 
cramped  artificiality,  which,  linked  with  a 
certain  teaehiness,  such  as  is  generally  found 
in  books  specially  intended  for  young  men, 
imparts  a  rather  pedantic  and  i>ra[;malic  air. 
But  we  think  Mr.  Gibson  Craig  has  it  in  hiai 
to  do  work  which  may  take  a  lii^li  place,  and 
when  hesetsliimself  earnestly  to  du  justice  to 
those  fellow-counlrymen,  who  in  this  case 
have  baen,  as  he  confesses,  somewhat  errati- 
cally overlooked,  we  have  no  doubt  we  shall 
find,  much  to  enjoy.  How  fitly  would  "A 
Faithful  Sen-ant '  and  '  Working  for  n.e 
World '  have  suited  George  Wiahnrt  or  .lohn 
Kno\  ■*  We  fear  Mr.  Gibson  Craig  has  shown 
some  lack  of  economy  in  titled. 

I  Text 

56.  The  Gat  Bysloriah  of  the  Detfrurtioii  of 
Troy.  An  Alliterative  Koniancc.  Inmsbittd 
from  GciDO  de  Colonna's  'Hyxtorin  Tro- 
iana.'  EdiU-d  by  the  late  Rev.  Geo.  A.  P.is- 
TON  aud  David  Donaldson,  Esq.     Part  IL 

07,  50,  and  62.  Cursor  llundi.  (The  Cur- 
sor o'  the  World.)  A  Northutnhrinn  Poem 
of  the  Fourteenth  Century.  Edited  liv  the 
Bev.  RtruARuMoKitts,  LL.D.  Parts  I.  II. 
and  III. 

58  and  63.  The  BUekUng  JIamilUt  of  tie 
Tenth  Centur;/.  Editeil  bv  the  liev.  jircir- 
ARD  Morris,  LL.D.     Parts  L  and  11. 

00.  MeiUtntiom  on  the  S'ipi>er  of  O'lr  I^rd 
and  the  Jloiirn  of  the  Panion.  By  C.irdinal 
.ToHS  BoKAVENTUUA.  Donc  into  English 
Verse  by  Rokf.rt  Manning,  of  Bnmne 
(about  i:il.'5-1330>.  Edit<d  by  J.  Meapows 
CowpEn,  F.It.H.S. 

01.  T/ie  Itiimaiiee  and  Propheclts  nf  Thomoi 
of  Kreeldoitne.  Printed  from  Five  Maou- 
scripts;  with  Illustrations  from  Prophetic 
Literature  of  the  Fifteenth  and  Sixteenth 
Centuries,  Edited,  with  Introductions  and 
Notes,  by  James  A.  H.  MtuUAY,  LL.D. 

Extra  Series,  XX.— TAe  IlUlory  of  the  Holy 
Orail.  Englisht,  ab.  a.d.  1450,  by  Hesht 
Loset.rcii,  Skyuner,  from  the  French  Prose 
(ab.  1160-1200  a.d.)  of  Sires  Bobiehs  dc 
BoHRON.  Ko-edited  bv  Fredk.  J.  FCRSI- 
VALL,  Esq.,  M.A,   ■  PaitR  I.  and  II. 

XXL— T&i  Bruce:  or.  The  Itool:  of  the  moiH 
KJVflUnt  and  noUe  Priiiee  fCohert  dc  Brajft, 
King  of  Scot'.  Compiled  by  Muster  Jons 
B.\Rn0UR,  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  \.v. 
1375.  Edited  bv  the  Rev.  W.\lter  W. 
Skkat,  M.A.     Part  II. 

XXW— Henry  lirinkhir',  Comphiunt  .f  B^ 
derydc  Mori  (about  a,d.  1.542);  and  The 
f-^tmentiirifnn  of  a  CAritteii  nijayjDt  tht 
Cytye  of  iMndon.  Made  by  Rodkrigo  5Ioli« 
(A.n.  1.14.1).  Edited  by  J.  Me.iikiws  Cow- 
per,  P.B.H.S. 
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XXIII. —  On  Early  Englitih  Fronunciation, 
with  especial  reference  to  Shaketqyeare  and 
Chaucer.  By  Alexander  J.  Ellis,  F.R.S., 
F.S.A.,  F.C.P.S.,  F.C.P.     Part  VI. 

XXIV.— r^d  Komance  of  Ouy  of  Warwick. 
Version  I.  Edited  from  the  Parker  Mnnu- 
script.  Ff.  2.38  in  the  University  Library 
of  Cambridge.  By  Dr.  Julius  Zupitza. 
Part  I. 

To  the  second  of  the  above-mentioned 
volumes,  the  tenth  yearly  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Society  is  prefixed.  In  it  Mr. 
Furnivall— if  we  may  infer  from  its  style  and 
orthography  that  he  is  its  author—  lament  as 
on  former  occasions,  the  insufficiency  of  the 
funds  at  the  Society's  disposal  for  th^ork  it 
has  to  do,  and  repeats  his  call  for  additional 
subscribers,  and  his  hints  to  those  who  do 
subscribe  that  they  should  also  pay.  The 
tone  of  the  report,  however,  is  on  the  whole 
rather  that  of  a  year  of  jubilee ;  it  reviews, 
with  an  air  of  well-earned  satisfaction,  the 
several  useful  lists  contained  in  it  of  the  Soci- 
ety's publications  during  its  ten  years'  exist- 
ence. One  of  these  lists  sets  forth  the  titles 
of  the  works  published  in  the  chronological 
order  of  the  dates — ranging  from  the  tenth  to 
the  seventeenth  century — at  which  the  books 
and  tracts  printed  and  edited  by  the  Society 
were  oiiginally  written.  Another  list  shows 
which  of  those  works  respectively  illustrate 
the  several  principal  dialects  of  the  older 
English  speech,  and  a  third  arranges  the 
Society's  books  by  subjects.  These  catalogues 
will  be  of  real  service  to  any  one  who  needs  to 
resort  to  the  library  which  the  Society  has 
created  for  aid  in  either  of  the  studies  it  aims 
at  promoting.  The  committee  may  justly  be 
proud  of  their  work  hitherto,  as  well  as  of 
the  stimulus  to  similar  work  which  they  ap- 
pear to  have  afforded ;  but  they  are  in  no 
mood  to  rest  under  their  laurels,  and  their 
account  of  the  result  of  the  labours  of  their 
first,  and  now  past  ten  years  is  followed  by  as 
ample  a  programme  of  what  they  hope  to 
accomplish  in  the  ten  years  which  are,  or 
rather  were,  to  follow  when  the  report  was 
issued,  now  more  than  a  year  ago.  We  can 
only  express  the  hope  that  the  committee  will 
be  able  to  do  all  that  they  propose,  and  be 
more  adequately  supported  m  the  time  to 
come  than  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

The  second  part  of  the  *  Gest  Ilystoriale  * 
is  accompanied  by  two  interesting  prefaces — 
one  by  each  of  the  joint  editoi-s.  The  poem  is 
edited  from  an  unique  MS.  in  the  Hunterian 
Museum  at  Gla.sgow,  and  bears  a  title  attrib- 
uting it  to  Joseph  of  Exceter,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  11.,  from  1154  to 
1189,  but  Mr.  Panton  arrived  at  tiie  conclu- 
sion that  it  is  a  translation,  though  not  a 
close  and  continuous  one,  of  G^ido  de  Colon- 
na's  '  Historia  Troiana.*  Whence  the  work 
of  Guido  was  derived,  remained,  Mr.  Panton 
observes,  until  quite  recently,  in  the  '  uncer- 
tainty in  which  it  was  left  by  Wartou  and  his 
annolators ; '  but  the  admirable  edition  by 
Monsieur  A.  Joly,  Doyen  de  la  Faculty  des 
Lettres  of  Caen,  of  Benoit  de  Sainte-Maure's 


*  Roman  de  Troie,'  had,  before  Mr.  Panton 
wrote,  made  a  complete  text  of  tiiat  work 
accessible,  and  an  examination  of  it  showed 
that  Benoit  de  Sainte-Maure  was  '  the  origi- 
nator of  the  great  mass  of  romantic  literature 
respecting  the  siege  and  destruction  of  Troy, 
so  widely  diffused,  and  so  popular  during  the 
Middle  Ages.'  'The  Roman  de  Troie'  ap- 
peared between  1175  and  1185;  Guido  de 
Colonna's  version  was  finished  in  1287;  and 
that  now  edited  being,  Mr.  Panton  thought, 
the  earliest  version  in  our  language,  was,  lie 
concluded,  produced  in  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  by  a  Scottish  nobleman — 
the  Gude  Schir  Hew  of  Eglintoun  (p.  16). 

We  do  not  quite  understand  whether  3Ir. 
Donaldson  concurs  in  the  belief  that  Sir  Hew 
was  the  author,  but  he,  as  well  as  Mr.  Pan- 
ton,  appears  (pp.  10,  62)  to  be  satisfied  that 
the  author  is  identical  with  the  poet  who, 
under  the  name  of  Huchowne,  wrote  *  The 
Awntyr  of  Gawane,'  and  *  The  Pystyll  of 
Swete  Susane ; '  aijd  if  so,  the  writer  of  the 
Society's  report  for  1873  says  that  we  must 
add  to  the  roll  of  English  poets  the  name  of  a 
worthy  contemporary  of  Chaucer.  The  lan- 
guage is  that  of  Southern  Scc»tland,  including 
words  and  phrases  current  there  still,  but 
mingled  with  midland  forms,  supposed  to 
have  been  imported  into  the  work  by  a  tran- 
scriber. 

The  issue  of  the  first  three  parts  of  the 
'  Cursor  Mundi '  is  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
ond, as  the  print  in  1873  of  the  three-version 
edition  of  the  '  Vision  of  Piers  Plowman '  was 
the  completion  of  the  first  of  the  Society's 
greater    undertakings   (Report,    p.    2).     The 

*  Cursor  Mundi '  is  a  poetical  world  history. 

'  Cursor  of  ye  werlde  I  wil  hit  cal, 
for  almost  hit  overrynys  al.* 

It  is  printed  by  the  Society  in  four  parallel 
texts,  from  four  distinct  and  various  MSS., 
for  the  loan  of  one  of  which,  belonging  to  the 
University  of  Gottingen,  the  Society  are  in- 
debted to  the  famous  Prussian  Minister  of 
Public  Worship,  Dr.  Falck.  The  work, 
which  preceded  the  publication  of  Wycliffe's 
Bible,  is  one  of  those  precursors  of  the  new 
learning  and  the  Reformation  which  may  be 
studied  with  much  interest. 

The  version  of  Bonaventura's  Meditatio^ys 
is  a  specimen  of  Midland  verse  of  the  ea/ly 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  learned 
editor  thinks  it  probable  that  of  the  many 
translations  of  the  work  of  the  Seraphic  Doc- 
tor which  have  been  made,  this  is  the  earliest, 
but  it  seems  that  it  does  not  very  closely 
follow  the  original.  The  grammatical  peculi- 
arities of  the  version  are  commented  on  and 
tabulated  by  Mr.  Cowper  in  his  preface. 

In  the  *Blickling  Homilies'  we  read  the 
discourses  of  an  earnest  English  preacher  just 
1000  years  ago,  as  appears  from  a  passage  (pp. 
117,  118)  in  which  the  Uomilist  expresses  his 
belief  that  domesday  will  soon  come,  *  because 
this  earth  must  of  necessity  come  to  an  end  in 
this  age  which  is  now  present,  for  five  of  the 
[foretokens]  have  come  to  pass  in  this  age, 
wherefore  this  world  must  come  to  an  end, 
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and  of  this  the  greatest  portion  [already]  has  gard  to  the  nature  of  this  work.  It  is,  there- 
elapsed,  even  nine  Imndred  and  seventy-one  fore,  of  importance  to  remember  that,  as  the 
years,  in  this  [very]  year.'  The  tone  of  the  full  title  indicates,  it  is  only  a  bibliographical 
woebegone  age  in  which  the  preacher  lived  clue  to  the  subject.  In  fact,  it  is  scarcely 
pervades  the  sermons,  and,  in  the  translation  more  than  a  chronological  list,  extending 
accompanying  the  text,  they  are  very  interest-  from  the  earliest  period  down  to  the  sixth 
ing.  But  the  originals  are  of  chief  value  to  century,  of  the  great  poets,  historians,  phi- 
the  Society,  the  language  being  of  a  time  losophers,  orators,  and  theologians  who  used 
about  seventy  or  eighty  years  later  than  the  the  Latin  tongue :  together  with  the  best 
version  of  Gregory's  Pastoral,  edited  in  1871-  editions  of  them  carefully  specified,  and  the 
72.  When  the  glossary  is  published,  the  best  books  on  the  literature  of  the  different 
work  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  student  of  subjects  mentioned.  The  work  furnishes  the 
the  earliest  English.  most  exact  information  upon  the  subject,  and 

Dr.  Murray's  edition  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer  will  be  of  immense  service  to   teachers,  ed- 

is  both  exhaustive  and  careful.     His  intro-  itors,  librarians,  and  booksellers;    and   last, 

duction    is    a  valuable   contribution  to  the  but  not^  least,    to  the  young  student   who, 

history  of  the  fourteenth  century.     The  lite-  through*  lack    of     information,      frequently 

rature  of  the  subject  and  the  printed  editions  wastes   both  time  and  money   in    procuring 

of  the  prophecies  will  be  useful.  worthless  eclitions.     This  is  Hiibner's  book 

Of   Lonelich's   translation  of  De  Borron's  edited,  corrected,  and  enlarged,  v^  The  name 

*  History  of  the  Holy  Grail '  we  can  only  quote  of  the  author  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the 
the  words  of  the  report,  that,  '  though  poor,  accuracy  of  the  work.  The  reader  whom  it 
Lonelich's  poem  is  the  only  full  English  his-  concerns  must  not  forget  that  many  of  the 
tory  of  the  coming  of  the  Grail  to  White  recent  English  editions  are  passed  over,  l>e- 
Britain,  which  is  England.  It  is  part  of  that  cause  he  is  supposed  to  consult  '  The  Guide 
series  of  English  Arthur-Romances  which  the  to  the  Choice  of  Classical  Books,'  by  Joseph 
committee  from  the  first  promised  to  print*  Bickersteth  Mayor,  published  in  1874. 
entire;  and  its  curious  mixture  of  monkish 

superstitions,  legends,  and  fights,  will  interest 

the    student    of    Middle-Age    romance    and  

belief.' 
Any  further  remarks  it  may  be  necessary  to 

make  in  reference  to  *The  Bruce,'  of  which       theology,  philosophy,  and  philology.  ' 

we  have  a  second  instalment,  may  conveni- 
ently await  the  completion  of  the  work.  The  OospeU  in  the  Second  Century.     An  Ex- 
Henry   Brinklow,  the    writer  of  the  two        amination  of  the  Critical  Part  of  a  Work 

tracts  published   under   the    pseudonym    of        entitled  *  Supernatural  Religion.'     By  W. 

*  Roderick  Mors,'  was  a  Grey  Friar  of  Henry  Sanday,  M.A.  Macmillan  and  Co. 
yni.'s  reign,  who  left  the  fraternity,  married  ^^  Sanday's  careful  treatise  on  the  ^  Author- 
became  a  mercer  and  citizen  of  London  and  gj^j  ^„^  Historical  Character  ol  the  Fourth 
died  111  lo40  His  spint  was  vexed  at  the  Gospel,'  and  his  discussion  in  the  *  Fort- 
evil  doings  of  his  time  and  as  from  the  tracts  ^j  jJti  Review'  of  the  originality  of  Mar- 
before  us,  it  appears  that  he  denounced  them  cion's  Gospel,  excited  great  expectation  that 
in  no  very  measured  terms.  It  IS  not  wonderful  ^  ^^^.^,^1  ^^^^j^^  i^,^^  ^^^^  ^,^^1^^^  ^^  ^,^^ 
that  he  should  have  suffered  the  fate  common  ^^^^^^^  ^.^  ^f  ^^^^  argument  of  *  Supernatural 
in  su6h  cases,  and  been  banished  by  the  Religion' would  prove  to  be  a  highly  valuable 
influence  of  those  in  high  piaces  whom  his  contribution  to  the  chief  theologfcal  question 
words  affronted  The  uishops  were  his  ene-  of  the  day;  nor  are  we  disappointed.  The 
mies  because  he  spoke  God  s  truth.  But  it  ^^i„„,^,  ^^^^^^^e  us  is  a  model  of  dignified  and 
was  not  with  the  bishops  only  that  he  quar-  ^^^^^^^  criticism.  The  author  imputes  no 
relied  1  he  landlord  and  tenant  question  is  ^^otivcs,  indulges  in  no  rhetoric,  admits  every 
one  of  those  he  moots,  and  the  inhansmg  of  ^,^^^  j^^  j^  ^,,g  ^,^^j^  ^f  evidence  by  which 
rentes  by  land  lordes  was  a  wickednes  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospels  can  be  sus- 
commonly  used  tl^row  the  realm  unpon-  tained,  gives  abundant  credit  to  the  author  of 
ysshed  ; '  and,  hot  Protestant  as  he  was,  he  .  Supernatural  Religion '  for  an  honest  attempt 
contrasts  the  state  of  the  tenants  under  the  ^^  ^^^  ^^  the  facts  of  the  case,  is  almost  pain- 
new  landiorus  with  hat  they  enjoyed  under  ^^^^f  ^^^^j^^^  ^^^^  j^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^,.^^  ^^  jl^^^^. 
the  abbeys,  favourably  to  the  latter  The  ^,^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  3^^.^^  ^.^j^^  ^^  ^,^^  evidence 
laws  delays,  enclosing  of  parks,  abuses  of  ^^^^^^  \^^  ^^,1  ^^  ^,^  t,^.„^  actually  dis- 
procedure,  p  urahties,  auricular  confession  ^^^  ever  of  many  of  the  Teutonic  ipecu- 
are  a  few  of  the  topics  on  which  he  delivered  \^^^^^^^  ^.j^j^^^  ,^^,,^  ^J^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^       1 

his  testimony  in  fluent  and  eloquent  language.  ^^  b^,^^  ^ind  of  popularity  accorded  to  a 

Ihe  'Romanceof  Guy 'contains  simply  the  certain  notorious  assault  upon  the   Christian 

text  so  far  as  the  line  8938.  ^^i^h      The  volume  before  is  contains  an  im- 

B'MiogrnpMcnl  Civets)  Latin  Literature.    Edit-  Partial  and  a  strictly  scientific  inquiry  into 

ed,  after  Dr.  E.  Hubner's,  by  John  E.  B.  certain  matters  of  fact.     We  have  frequently 

Mayor,  M.A.     Macmillan  and  Co.  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^c  present  state  of  Biblical  science 

rendered  a  larger  and  critical  discussion  of 

The  abridged  title.   *  Latin  Literature,' is,  the  philosophy  and  extent  of  '  quotation,' as 

we  fear,  likely  to  mislead  the  public  with  re-  well  as  of  the  ra^/iwa/^  of  *  external  evidence,' 
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imperatively  necessary.      The  work   of  Mr.  He  urges  that  we  are  not  dependent  upon 

Sanday  supplies  the  disideratum,  so  far  as  a  these  early  patristic  quotations  for  our  proof, 

portion  of  the  New  Testament  is  concerned.  Tliere  are  numerous  coincident  considerations 

We  will  venture  to  suggest  to  him  the  discus-  which  would  have  precisely  the  same  force  if 

sion  of  the  wider  question,  viz.,  the  external  the  entire  literature  from  00-170  a.d.   were 

evidence  upon  which  we  accept  as  genuine  swept  away.  The  translations,  the  undoubted 

the  principal  writings  of  Plato,  Herodotus,  quotations  of  Irenajus  and  Origen,  Clemens 

Philo,  or  Cicero,  to  say  nothing  of  Anacreon  Alexandrinus    and    Tertullian,    the    certain 

or  Catullus,  for  this  would,  when  marshalled,  diffusion  of  these  documents,  at  the  end  of 

be  instructive  comment  on  modern  rationalism,  the  second  century,  from  Alexandria  to  Ephe- 

Quotations  made  by  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  by  sus,  from  Carthage  to  Lyons,  the  Muratorian 

Justin  Martyr  and  others,  if  we  are  certain  of  fragment,  the  organisation  of  the  Church  and 

the  date  of  these  writings,  prove  the  prior  its  known  use  of  the  Gospels,  compel  a  greater 

existence  of  the  documents  which  are  thus  antiquity  than  the    rationalistic    hypothesis 

introduced.      If,    however,    passages    which  warrants.     We  heartily  thank  Mr.  Sanday  for 

have  been  claimed  as  quotations  differ  from  the  spirit,  ability,  and  learning  with  which 

the  supposed  originals,  or  blend  several  pas-  he  has  executed  his  difficult  task, 
sages  together,  it  is  open  to  the  objector  to 

make  another  hypothesis  as  to  their  source.  Th^  Lost  Oospel  and  its  Contents  ;  or  ^  the  Author 

The  author  of  *  Supernatural  Religion '  has  of  *  Supernatural  Religion '  Refuted  by  Him- 

taken  the  early  Christian  writers  one  by  one,  self.     By  the  Rev.  M.  F.  Sadler,  M. A., 

and  reviewed  these  supposed  quotations,  and  Rector  of  Honiton.   George  Bell  and  Sons. 

he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are,  for  ^j^.  Sadler  has  made  a  few  points  which 

the  most  part,  so  inaccurate,  Or  unlike  the  ^^e   author  of   *  Supeinatural  Religion'  will 

canonical  Scriptures,  that  the  safer  hypothesis  ^^^  ^^^j   j^.            ^^  controvert.     He  quietly 

13    to    imagine    unknown    documents,    from  ^         ^g  ^^^^  literary  lumber  which  is  imported 

which    both   the   Gospels  and   the  patristic  -^^^^  ^^^  discussion  of  a  very  simple  problem, 

quotations  have  proceeded      *If  he  comes  ^nd  proceeds,  by  copious  extracts  from  Justin 

across  a  quotation  apparently  taken  from  our  ^j^^yr,  *  the  principal  witness »  for  the  exist- 

Gospels,  he  is  at  once  ready  with  his  rep  y  cnce  and  character  of  Christian  tradition  and 

'*  But  It  may  be  taken  from  a  lost  Gospel. "  literature  m  the  second  century,  to  prove  that 

Granted ;  It  may.     But  the  extant  Gospel  is  this  writer  made  no  addition  worth  speaking 

there    and  the  quotation  is  refernble  to  it :  ^f  to  the  records  and  ideas  concerning  Christ 

the  lost  Gospel  is  an  unknown  entity,  which  contained  in  the  Four  Gospels;  that,  spite  of 

may  contain  anything  or  nothmg.;  verbal    differences,    he    effected    substantial 

The  possibility  of  Its  being  the  source  of  quotations  from  them,  weaving  them  together, 
the  quotation  is  not  enough;  the  author  is  Sporting  their  combined  testimony,  and  ob- 
bound  to  show  that  It  is  the  more  probable  ^-^^^^  treating  them  as  authoritative.  If 
hypothesis.  Now  Mr.  Sanday  has  rendered  j^g^i^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^.^rlier  narratives,  and  not 
this  profoundly  difficult  by  showing  m  what  ^he  Four  Gospels,  those  narratives  are  '-  sub- 
way, and  with  what  degrees  of  variance,  even  gtantially  and  in  detail  the  same  Gospel  which 
the  LXX  and  other  ancient  and  acknowl-  ^^  ^^^  possess,  and  in  a  form  more  sugges- 
edged  wntings  are  quoted  by  those  who  also  ^^^.^  ^^  {^^  supernatural.'  Justin's  doctrine 
quote  the  Gospels.  It  IS  admitted  that  there  concerning  our  Lord's  Godhead  and  the 
IS  more  conformity  in  the  former  than  in  the  l  his  teaching  concerning  our  Lord  as 
latter  This  is  what  might  have  been  ex-  .^ing,  Priest,  and  Angel,'  the  Trinity,  the 
pected.  But  the  extent  of  the  variance  m  incarnation,  and  the  Subordination  of  the 
New  Testament  and  patnstic  quotation  from  q  ^^e  shown  to  be  simple  expansions  and 
the  Old  Testament  is  very  remarkable  and  comments  upon  the  representations  of  the 
instnictive.  Notwithstanding  the  confidence  Fo^^^h  Gospel.  This  argument  is  conducted 
with  which  the  author  of ;  Supernatural  Re-  j^  charming  indifference  to  the  counter- specula- 
hgion'  had  urged  the  onginality  of  Marcion's  ^j^^s  of  ingenious  critics,  solely  by  producing 
Gospel,  and  had  refuted  the  hypothesis  of  its  abundant  quotations  from  Justin  himself.  A 
being  a  mutilation  of  St.  Luke  s  Gospel  Mr.  y^^^^^  common  sense  employed  in  bringing  the 
Sanday  appears  to  us  to  have  established  the  writings  of  Justin  and  St.  John  side  by  side 
older  position  by  irrefragable  argument.  Tak-  lets  a  great  deal  of  daylight  into  the  discus- 
ing  the  reconstructed  Gospel  of  Marcion,  he  ^^^^^  other  portions  of  the  great  argument 
shows  that  It  reveals  a  multitude  of  hnguis-  ^^e  also  briefly  touched  upon,  and  some 
tic  and  grammatical  peculiarities  which  also  gh^ewd  and  useful  conclusions  drawn  from 
are  found  in  the  portions  of  Luke's  Gosi>el  obvious  facts.  The  volume,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
which  are  not  preserved,  and  which  are  is  timely  and  valuable,  though  here  and  there 
indeed  known  to  have  been  omitted  by  Mar-  ^^le  author  has  gone  beyond  his  depth.  He 
cion.  Moreover,  the  difference  of  text  be-  ^^ts  very  effectively  the  improbabilitv  of  the 
tween  Marcion  s  fragments  and  the  canomcal  fiypothesis  that,  between  the  time  of  Justin 
Luke  force  back  the  original  composition  and  ^nd  Irenajus,  the  Gospel  of  John  could  have 
publication  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke  to  a  much  ^^^^^  ^^isted  upon  the  credulity  of  the  early 
eralier  date.  Church. 

It  is  impossible  to  touch  here  on  the  nu- 
merous arguments  and  methods  of  our  author,  Eiglit  Months  at   Rome  during  tlie    Vatican 
bat  we  call  especial  attention  to  the  following.  Council.    Impressions  of  a  Contemporary. 
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By  PoMPOsio  Leto,    Translated  from  the 

Original.    John  Murray. 

This  ia  »  rcniarknl)le  hook,  and  will  have  a 
great  historical  value  to  future  agea.  Ever; 
great  aaaemhtagc,  however  carefully  guarded, 
will  have  a  Pomponio  Lcto,  whri,  as  florae  ol 
our  readers  may  know,  was  a  liberal  philoso- 
pher and  teacher  of  the  Renaissance,  regarded 
therefore  with  much  suspicion,  and  persecuted 
by  Paul  II.  Ilia  pseudonym,  it  is  understood, 
is  here  assumed  l>y  Slarchcse  Francesco  Nobili- 
Vitelleschi,  brother  of  the  late  Cardinal  of 
that  name,  who  kept  a  diaiy  of  the  transac- 
tions of  the  Vatican  Couucil,  singularly  free 
from  passion  and  informed  by  intcHigeDcc. 
lie  sccins  to  occupy  a  position  half-way 
between  the  Ultramontanes  and  the  Old  Cath- 
olics, lie  is  faithfully  attached  to  his  Church, 
but  sees  its  defects,  and  earnestly  and  intelli- 
gently  seeks  to  remedy  them.  His  record  is 
that  of  a  thoroughly  friendly  observer,  and 
his  criticisms  those  of  a  pious  liberal  Catholic 
well  acijuainted  with  history,  and  evincing  a 
good  deal  of  statesmanlike  and  philosophical 
insight.  There  ia  not  a  violent  wonl  m  his 
diary,  and  yet  the  story  of  the  Council  which 
he  tells  is  consciously  or  unconsciously  made 
to  suggest  both  the  enormous  .evils-  which 
have  been  developed  in  the  Papacy  and  the 
direction  of  imperative  reform.  His  criticism 
of  men  is  keen  and  sagacious.  Cardinal 
Manning,  fur  instance,  is  presented  in  a 
truthful  and  not  very  flattering  lil/iauetU. 
Strossmaj'er  is  also  well  portrayed,  with  many 
others.  One  gets  a  very  vivid  conception  of 
the  discussions  and  dissensions  of  what  may 
prove  one  of  the  most  famous  councils  of  his- 
tory. The  Pope  has  given  the  book  the  dis- 
tinction of  u  place  in  the  Iude<c. 
Tnf  Antiqnltiea    of   hrad.       By    Heinrich 

EwALL).     Translated  from  the  German  by 

Hemiy  SirAGN   SoLLT,    M.A.     Longmans, 

Green,  and  Co. 

This  very  important  and  valuable  volume 
is  founded  upon  the  history  to  which  it  was 
originally  designed  to  Ih;  an  ajijHndix.  It 
therefore  assumes  more  than  an  indei>endent 
work  would  have  done.  But,  for  practical 
uses  it  is  but  little  allcctcd  by  this.  The 
actual  antiquities  of  which  it  treats  are  alto- 
gether independent  of  theories  concerning 
'The  Book  of  Origins,'  the  various  'Narra- 
tors,' or  the  .age  of  tlie  Pentateuch.  It  is  an 
exposition  of  the  institutions  of  the  Jewish 
people  us  set  forth  in  the  Pentateuch,  and 
these  in  a  very  maatcriy  way  it  clossilios  and 
describes.  The  arrangement  is — after  an  in- 
troduction on  the  Laws  and  Customs  of  the 
Theocracy  in  its  Transition  to  the  Monarchy, 
— 1.  The  one  side: — Human  efforts  and  ac- 
tions towards  God,  e.g.,  utterances  of  worship, 
first  in  words,  next  in  sacrifices,  next  in 
offerings,  next  in  consecrated  men  and  things. 
—2.  The  other  side :— The  divine  demands 
for  holiness  and  righteousness,  including  the 
sanctity  inherent  in  nature;  the  sanctity  in- 
herent in  hnmnn  beings,  life,  home,  &c. ;  and 
the  sanctity  inherent  in  Javeh  and  his  king- 
dom. —  3.  The  third  scctioD  exhibits  these 
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two  sides  in  connection,  through  the  Theoc- 
racy, and  deals  nith  the  institutions  of  the 
national  organisation  and  life. — i.  The  fourth 
section  exhibits  the  supplements  which  in 
course  of  time  both  sides  received,  such  as 
the  great  Sabbath  cycle,  Ac. 

The  grasp  is  very  masterly,  and  the  eluci- 
dation keen,  minute,  and  clear.  Ewald'i 
rare  constructive  genius  has  full  play  here 
with  very  little  of  drawback.  A  clearer  con- 
ception of  the  grand  organisation  of  the 
unique  Theocracyof  the  Jews  will  be  obtained 
from  tliis  work  than  from  any  that  we  know. 
Scarcely  any  item  of  the  Jewish  constitution 
is  omitted,  and  each  one  has  its  plac«  in 
Ewald'a  masterly  grouping. 
Leaving  v»  an  Exattiph.  It  it  I.iclng,  and 
W/ij/T  Aninquiry  suggested  by  certainPas- 
sages  in  John  Stuart  Mill's  '  Essays  on  Reli- 
gion.' Cassell,.  Petter,  and  Galpin. 
Here  is  n  somewhat  remarkable  book,  he- 
longing  to  the  class  of  which  'Ecce  Homo' 
is  still  facile  jfrincepi.  The  writer  adduces 
the  admissions  ol  Bfnan  and  John  Stuart  Mill 
concerning  the  iMrsonal  character  and  infln- 
ence  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  lavs  tlic  foun- 
dation of  his  argument  in  a  scries  of  cJiapters 
setting  forth  the  perfect  human  character  nf 
Christ.  These  are  written  calmly  and  freshly; 
they  lock  the  rhetorical  fire  of  the  great  chap- 
ter in  Bushnell's  '  Supernatural  isui,'  but  by  a 
series  of  particulars  they  demonstrate  how 
transcendent,  how  mor.iUy  perfert.  He  was 
even  on  Mill's  tlieory  that  He  was  a  man 
charged  with  a  great  mission  from  God. 
Thus  He  is  the  supreme  example  of  human 

foodness.  and  the  writer  maintains  that  liis 
istinctive  power  consists  in  His  being  not  as 
others,  a  mere  historic  example  remembered 
after  death,  but  an  example  continuing  to 
live  in  virtue  of  Ilia  resurrection ;  so  that  He 
now,  as  a  living  person,  has  all  the  qualities 
that  He  had  when  on  earth.  Faith  is  defined 
as  the  acceptance  of  Hitn  as  an  e.^ample;  and 
a  man  who  does  thus  accept  Him  hs  a  living 
example,  to  whom  his  life  is  to  be  conformed, 
is  justified.  Such  accejitance  is,  in  Scripture 
language,  'justification  by  faith.'  The  for- 
giveness of  sins  is  one  effect  of  accepting 
Christ  as  an  example;  but  it  is  only  introduc- 
tory to  conformity  to  Ilia  life.  This,  of 
course,  ia  true  in  the  practical  sequence  of 
things,  but  is  it  true  that  the  acceptance  of 
the  e.xampln  by  faith  is  the  scriptural  idea  of 
justification,— that  the  believer's  share  in  the 
merits  of  Christ's  religious  goodness  as  ac- 
cepted by  faith  is  the  ground  and  theory  of 
justiHcation  ?  'Faith,  then,  considered  buIi- 
jectivety,  is  a  continuous  act  of  the  will  in 
the  direction  of  the  great  Example ;  a  resolute 
persevering  endeavour  to  tread  in  His  foot- 
steps. This  being  so,  we  can  understand 
why  faith  should  obtain  for  man  a  share  in 
the  merits  of  Christ.'  His  share  in  the  merits 
of  Christ  is  thus  interpreted  as  the  attainment 
of  a  moral  goodness  like  that  of  Cluist. 
Christ's  sacrifice  was  simply  the  iterfect  moral 
submission  of  His  will  and  heart  to  God. 
The    difference  between    thus    speaking  of 
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Christ's  life  as  a  s»cri6ce  and  the  scriptural  tagcouB  to  tlic  students  attcndiog  that  insti' 
langiiiige  speaking  of  His  death  aa  the  sacri-  tution.  Professor  Bruce  has  written  here,  not 
flee,  is,  the  writer  thinks,  a  'mere  miestioo  aa  a  student  in  pliilosophy,  but  aa  a  theologian. 
of  words,'  inasmuch  as  '  tlie  word  "  life  "  in-  He  avoids  tlicorising  wliere  no  basis  for  the 
eludes  the  wholo  tenn  of  existence.'  'Ilia  formation  of  theories  can  be  found  in  Scrip- 
sacrifice  culminated  upon  the  cro^s.'  The  ture.  His  purpose  haa  been  to  eiiamiDO  and 
atonement  is  the  result  of  the  mond  proccas  ascertain  the  precise  teaching  of  Itevelation 
of  receiving  liy  faith  Christ  as  our  living  ex-  regarding  our  Lord's  humiliation,  in  order  to 
ample.  '  If  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  justifl-  apply  it  a<t  a  ^dde  in  the  formation  of  sound 
cation  liy  faith  were  fully  understood  and  views  regarding  tlic  person  and  work  of  our 
iiniveraally  received,  we  shouhl  never  hear  of  Lord.  He  lias  nntumtly  also  tieen  led  to 
tEie  doctrine  of  subatitution  again,  for  the  two  criticise  various  Christological  and  Soteiiolo- 
are  wholly  irreconcilable.'  gieal  theories;  but  the  author's  i  uvea  ligations 
We  can  obviously  attempt  no  rciily  to  this  are  strictly  within  the  limits  of  dogmatic 
theory  here,  nor  is  it  needful.  It  has  been  theology  founded  upon  the  Holy  Be  rip  tu  res. 
again  and  again  propounded,  and  again  and  Those  who  desire  to  sec  the  faith  of  the 
agnin  rejected,  as  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  Christian  Church  clearly  exhibited,  diacncum- 
conmrience  of  nien  and  the  strong  representa-  bered  from  philosophical  subtleties,  and  to 
tions  of  S<^ripture.  It  is  siinplya  restatement  trace  the  genetic  development  of  the  Church's 
nf  what  has  been  tcnncd  the  moral  theory  of  ideas  regarding  the  Son  of  God,  will  find 
the  atonement  ns  distinguished  from  the  ex-  much  material  of  value  in  the  volume  before 
piatory  theory.  In  Air.  Dale's  Lecture  on  the  us.  The  expnsiiions  are  the  result  of  careful 
Atonement  a  full  and,  fia  we  think,  unanswer-  inquiry,  and  arc  tlUiminaled  by  a  theological 
able  refutation  a(  it  may  be  found,  and  an  insight,  the  issue  of  jtrofound  but  reverential 
argument  for  the  objective  expiatory  eharae-  thought,  which  at  every  turn,  when  tempted 
ter  of  Christ's  death  as  an  atonement,  found-  to  indulge  in  merely  speculative  exercises, 
cd  upon  the  course  of  thought  of  the  sacred  lias  checked  itself  by  reference  to  the  actual 
writers.  To  that  wo  must  bo  conteiiteil  to  contcnlaof theDivinerevelation.  Thosewhosc 
refer.  interest  in  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  our  Lord's 
Wo  have  only  to  add  that  the  book  is  rev-  divinity  and  the  relations  of  His  suffering  to 
erent  and  religious,  and  is  rea-soned  out  with  His  glorified  humanity  is  mainly  of  a  philosio- 
great  ability.  Of  course,  wo  do  not  question  phical  or  speculative  character,  will  not  per- 
the  truth  of  its  separate  assertions  concerning  haps  find  much  of  what  they  are  in  search  of 
the  iiuitittion  of  Christ.  We  hold  them  as  in  these  lectures;  but  they  will  commend 
strongly  as  the  writer.  Wo  only  demur  to  themselves  to  all  theological  inquirers  tn 
liis  use  of  them  in  his  theory  of  atonement.  whon)  the  religious  and  ethical  aspects  of 
We  should  add  that,  in  a  concluding  sec-  Christolourical  truth  are  mattera  of  direct 
tion,  the  nnlhor  argues  from  the  perfect  good-  practical  signtflcance.  We  regard  this  volume 
ness  of  Christ  to  the  being  of  a  God.  He  as  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  beat 
contends  for  the  reality  of  minicles,  although  school  of  constructive  scriptural  theology 
he  thinks  that  they  are  only  the  operations  of  amongst  us. 

higher  and  unknown  laws.     He  argues  for  „,     _,.,,,     ,    .  n  !■  ■             i      ■ 

the  dirinityand  incamotion  of  Christ  from  TheChddhoode/nehgim»:emhrae,i,g  "  I'm- 

the  fact  that  Christ  was  the  highest  expression  p'f  Account   .,/  the   Hirlk   m,d    Ormrtk    aj 

of  the  moral  power  that  governs  the  world.  i^?"*  2      .   T     *V  <  S?    r^Vu°   ^^'TF' 

'  Christ  isthe^perfect  org^an  and  instrument  F.K.AS,,  Author  of 'The  Chddhood  of  the 

of  the  moral  power.'    '  Tile  difference  between  W"^'''-     H.  S.  h.ng  and  Co. 

Christ  and  other  men  is  this:  the  contact  with  This  little  book  is  intended  for  tlic  'youthful 

the    Divine    nature,    which  is  imperfect  in  reader,'    whose  interest  it  will  excite  and 

them,    was  perfect  and  complete  in   Him.'  whose  attention  it  will  retain  by  the  simplici- 

'  A  perfect  mrin  can  be  nothing  loss  than  the  ty  of  its  style  and  the  legendary  character  of 

incarnation  of  the    moral    power  which  is  a  great  portion  of  its  contents.     Mr.  Clodd 

al)ovc  and  within  us.'     Christ  thus  becomes  seeks   to,  pt^ularisc   the    conclusions   which 

the  object  of  adoration.     He  therefore  holds  science  is  supposed  to  have  reached  regarding 

strongly  by  the   proper  divinity  and  ineama-  the   origin   of   the   various   religions   of   the 

tion  of  ('hrist,  and  on  grounds  which   we  world,  and  of  the  narratives  that  are  common 

should  fully  ncce|)t,  although  not  wo  think  on  to  umny  of  them  with  reference  to  the  infancy 

all  tlie  grounds  which  arc  the  valid  basis  of  and  history  of  man.     The  character  of  the 

orthodox  belief.  works  laid  under  contribution  may  be  eatinia- 

„.      „      ...  ,.         ,  „. ni      ■    1  ted    wli"^"   »'e   "lenlLon   among   the   authors 

ne  Uumdiatwnqf  C/,rml,  m  tt»  Pky,,c<,l  ^^,5^,,  „        prof.-ssors  Max  Miiller.  Whitney, 

EtMcid    and   t^ffU^l  Aspect,     The  Sixth  ^nd  DcGubernatis;  and  Doctors Muir,  Tylor. 

acnes  of  the  Cunningham   Lectures.     By  Legge,  and    Deutsch.      'The  Childhowl  of 

Alex.^nder  R    Bruce,  D.D.    Edinburgh.  ReTiiions'  is  a  compilation  from  these  and 

i.and  i.  ClarX.  ^(1,^^.  ^-riters,  and  might  have  been  called 

The  cMtical  capacity  and  the  theological  'Simple  Lessons  in  Comparative  Theology.' 

knowledge  which  theac  lectures  display  are  a  So  far  ns  it  merely  seeks  to  put  in   nn  easy 

guarantee  thattheappointmentofthcirauthor  and  intelligible  form  the  results  obtained  by 

to  the  Professorship  of  Divinity  in  the  Free  8<ience,  there  is  no  reason  to  object  to  what 

Church  College,  Glasgow,  will  prove  advau-  the  author  has  here  accom])lisheil.     There  is 
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a  great  work  yet  waiting  to  be  done  by 
science  in  tracing  out  the  fundamental  iden- 
tities of  thought  and  belief  that  are  to  be 
found  among  all  races  and  peoples,  and  which 
will  yet  bring  the  most  conclusive  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  unity  of  the  human  family,  and 
its  superiority,  in  what  may  be  ^emed  its 
rudest  phases,  to  the  animal  condition  to 
which  a  rash  empiricism  would  sometimes 
lead  it  back.  Unfortunately,  however,  Mr. 
Clodd  is  not  satisfied  with  his  legitimate 
pursuit.  The  resemblances  between  the 
legends  of  other  religions  and  the  narratives 
in  Holy  Scripture  surely  testify  quite  as  cer- 
tainly to'tlie  reality  of  the  truths  of  Revela- 
tion as  to  the  similarity  of  the  tendencies  of 
human  thought  and  feeling  in  different 
branches  of  the  family  of  mankind.  The 
legendary  explanation  of  these  beliefs  attrib- 
utes them  to  the  identity  of  the  operations 
of  the  human  fancy  or  imagination,  M'ithout 
admitting  that  the  fact  of  the  human  mind 
exhibiting  these  tendencies  testifies  to  the 
objective  reality  of  the  truths.  At  all  events, 
science  must  confess  itself  incapable  of  decid- 
ing that  it  does  not.  In  Mf.  Clodd's  hands 
it  leads  us  to  accept  the  belief  in  the  existence 
of  '  one  Gud  and  Father  of  all ;'  but  this  faith 
is  not  really  given  by  science,  but  is  deriv- 
ed from  the  sphere  of  religious  experience. 
What  right  has  any  one  to  accept  this  one 
doctrine,  and  to  discard  all  the  others  that 
are  equally  valid  to  faith,  and  equally  neces- 
sary to  account  for  religious  experience  ? 
Mr.  Clodd  regards  Christianity  as  but  one 
among  the  many  forms  in  which  the  religious 
spirit  lias  manifested  itself,  and  assigns  to  the 
Bible  no  more  authority  in  any  real  sense  of 
the  term  than  to  the  Koran.  It  is  at  best 
primus  inter  pares f  all  religions  having  their 
measure  of  truth  and  all  'earnest'  spirits 
being  equally  under  the  guidance  of  the  One 
Spirit  of  Truth.  The  theory  is  a  very  old 
one  in  a  new  form.  Driven  from  other  de- 
partments, it  now  takes  up  its  abode  with 
science ;  but  it  only  requires  a  more  scrupulous 
fidclitv  to  the  facts  with  which  science  deals 
to  show  that  it  is  as  untenable  there  as  it  has 
been  found  elsewhere.  Christianity  must  be 
all  or  nothing;  if  it  be  not  Divine,  it  is  a 
system  of  deception — an  alternative  which 
sceptics  bolder  than  Mr.  Clodd  have  not 
scrupled  to  face. 

Foundations  of  Beligion  in  the  Mind  and  Heart 
of  Man.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John 
Barnard  Bvles,  late  one  of  the  Judges  of 
Her  Majesty's  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at 
Westminster.     John  Murrav. 

Mr.  Justice  Byles  puts  forth  this  little  book 
as  the  contribution  to  the  speculative  contro- 
versies of  the  day  of  a  calmly  judicial  mind, 
which  rests  in  its  devout  and  intelligent 
reception  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  It 
is  a  difrest  of  what  are  called  the  Historical 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  conceived  in  the 
school  of  Butler  and  Paley,  and  presented 
with  such  new  lights  as  modern  scientific  and 
philosophical  thought  have  funiished.  .In 
twenty     comparatively    brief     chapters     the 


author  discusses  such   themes    as    'Natural 
Sources  of  Religious  Knowledge,'  'The  First 
Cause,'    *  Death  and  a  Future  Life,'  'Provi- 
dence,'   'Worship,'    'Evil,'   &c.      Extensive 
reading,   lucid  conciseness,   careful  restraint 
and   limitation   of  argument,    and    dignified 
benevolence   are    the    characteristics   of  the 
writer.     He  seems  to  catch  the  calm  elevatetl 
spirit  of  his  lofty  themes,  and  to  l>e  deliver- 
ing judgment  rather  than  urging  an  advocacy. 
It  is  refreshing  to  find  a  thinker  of  the  de- 
parting rather  than  of  the  coming  generation 
recalling  us  to  the  unanswerable  cogency  of 
the   argument   from   final   causes,   which  we 
may    have   permitted    a  somewhat    shallow 
scepticism  unduly  to  depreciatcx     It  is  like 
an  able  historical  lawyer  falling  back  ujKjn 
constitutional  law. 

We  cannot  notice  the  details  of  Mr.  Justice 
Byle's  chapters,  in  which,  although  generally 
in  most  liearty  agreement  with  liim,  we 
should  probably  find  ]K)ints  on  whicli  be  does 
not  carj-y  our  convictions.  Occasionally,  for 
instance,  he  puts  upon  his  argument  more 
than  the  evidence  seems  to  warrant,  <r.f7.,  the 
influence  of  Paul  upon  Seneca;  or,  still  more 
important,  the  claim  for  Christianity  as  the 
source  of  all  ethical  principle  and  life.  His 
great  argument  for  Christianity'  from  the  con- 
stitution and  necessities  of  human  life  is 
irrefragable.  This  is  indeed  the  condition  of 
all  evidential  value,  even  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment itself. 

AVe  cordially  commend  this  tbouglitfiil, 
learned,  wise,  and  catholic-hearted  little  l>ook. 

Principles  of  iVV/r  Testament  Quot*ition  EsttOh 
lishetl  and  Applied  to  Biblical  Science.  By 
the  Hev.  James  Scott,  M.A.,  B.D.  T.  and 
T.  Clark. 

This  admirable  treatise  does  not — after  the 
manner  of  Mr.  Turpie's  excellent  works, 
entitled,  '  The  Old  Testament  in  the  New,' 
and  'The  New  Testament  view  of  the  Old  '— 
traverse  in  detail  the  forms  and  formulae  of 
New  Testament  quotation  from  the  Old,  nor 
does  it  enter  with  minuteness  into  the  philo- 
logical and  theological  discussions  arising 
around  many  groups  of  these  quotations.  Mr. 
Scott  confines  his  attention  to  the  principles 
involved  in  them.  He  classifies  these  quota- 
tions into  literal,  substantial,  synthetic,  para- 
phrastic, and  eclectic  groups,  and  makes  many 
interesting  remarks  on  the  allusive  and  ac- 
commodating principles  of  reference  to  the 
Old  Testament  Scripture.  He  shows,  by  well 
chosen  instances,  that  the  patristic  quotation? 
from  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament 
are  conducted  on  principles  fundamentally 
identical,  and  resemble  the  New  Testament 
(quotations  from  the  Old.  Though  in  later 
tmies  greater  exactness  became  the  rule,  it 
ap])ears  that  Calvin,  Bacon,  Owen,  Grotius, 
and  others  treated  Scripture  in  a  very  similar 
fashion,  and  that  classical  writers  have  been 
submitted  to  precisely  the  same  free  handling 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  allusively  or 
eclectically  quoted  from  them.  An  interest- 
ing discussion  vindicating  the  methods  thus 
analysed  is  followed  by  a  very  valuable  sum- 
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Illation  of  the  argunieift  in  it3  bearing  upon  phical  framework  of  the  life  of  our  Lord.     It 

the  New  Testament  canon,  the  originality  of  is  astonisliing  to  find  how  many  moot  points 

the  Gospels,  the  internal  unity  of  Scripture,  present   themselves  as  soon  as  the   studeut 

the  permanence  of  the  truth  revealed  in  the  attempts  to  arrange  in  minute  detail  the  exact 

Old  Testament,   though  tlie  dispensation  in  position  in  historic  time   and   place   of  the 

which  it  was  enshrined  waxed  old  and  van-  leading  events  <5T  the  life  of  Jeaus.     Dr.  Cas- 

islied    away.      These    generalities    arc    very  pari,  in  thiR  work,    originally  published   in 

interesting,  and  if  they  were  accompanied  by  1808,  and  especially  revised  for  tlie  purposes 

detailed     evidence     and    careful    induction,  of  the  translation    before   us,    dojs  not   at- 


would  do  good  service  at  the  present  time.         tempt  a  biographical  outline  or  spiritual  ex 


a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Kempe,  M.A.,  ^j^,^  abundant  knowledge  and  singular  inde- 
Kector.  John  31urray.  pendence,  the  very  numerous  questions  which 
Mr.  Kempe  tells  us  that  he  is  indebted  for  arise  from  any  attempt  to  bring  the  statements 
the  conception  of  these  lectures  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Four  Gospels  about  *  place '  or  '  time  ' 
of  Derry.  It  is  in  every  way  an  excellent  into  harmony  with  each  other  and  with  well 
one.  It  is  to  discuss  the  sacred  classics  ascertained  chronology  of  secular  events, 
which  are  chosen  as  topics  for  these  lectures,  He  makes  some  shrewd  conjectures,  which 
not  in  their  literary,  but  in  their  spiritual  provoke  inquiry,  if  they  do  not  insure  con- 
aspect  and  j)ower.  While  the  Holy  Scrip-  viction.  As  an  illustration,  Dr.  Caspari  of 
ture  is  the  supreme  source  of  our  spiritual  course  observes  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  in 
nurture,  books,  sermons,  hymns,  aftd  .many  the  main  occupied  with  events  taking  place 
otlier  subordinate  sources  have  a  very  great  in  Jerusalem,  while  the  Synoptic  narratives 
secondary  value.  The  purpose  here  is  to  record  the  Galilean  ministry.  He  makes  the 
appraise  the  religious  value  to  spiritual  life  of  remark  that  John,  in  all  probability,  ordina- 
eacli  work  selected  for  discussion.  These  are  rily  resided  in  Jerusalem,  as  he  had  a  home 
tlie  *  De  Imitatione  Gbristi.'  Pascal's  *  Pen-  there  and  his  mother  lived  there;  he  supposes 
s(5es,'  St.  Francis  of  Sales's  'Introduction  to  that  John  was  accustomed  to  visit  the  Sea  of 
a  Devout  Life,'  Baxter's  'Saints'  Rest,'  Au-  Galilee  only  5<?/br<9  a  Passover,  with  a  view  of 
gustinc's  'Confessions,'  and  Jeremy  Taylor's  securing  a  stock  of  fish  for  the  Jerusalem 
*  Holy  Living  and  Dying.'  market ;  that  the  Twelve  need  not  be  supposed 
The  treatment,  of  course,  varies  with  the  to  jiave  always  accompanied  Jesus  on  all  His 
ability  and  wisdom  of  the  lecturer.  Dr.  Far-  journeys  to  the  metropolis,  and  that  John 
rar  is  rhetorical  and  imaginative  in  his  exhi-  alone  was  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the 
bition  of  the  '  De  Imitatione;'  Dean  Church  Saviour's  life  in  Jerusalem;  and  that  his 
quiet  and  scliolarly  in  that  of  the  '  Pens^es;'  record  combines  with  the  Synoptic  narrative. 
Archbishop  Trench  thoughtful  and  graceful  either  in  Jerusalem  or  at  the  lake  side, 
in  setting  forth  the' Saints' Rest.'  All,  how-  shortly  before  one  of  the  Passovers.  This 
ever,  are  able  and  interesting ;  all  are  cliarac-  hypothesis  suggests  many  fresh  difficulties 
terised  by  devout  feeling,  liberal  apprehension,  which  are  not  discussed.  The  key  of  the 
and  vigorous  expression.  chronology  is,  in  Dr.  Caspari'a  hands,  the 
The  main  question  with  us  is  the  one  raised  date  of  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great.  This 
by  Dean  Goulbum.  Is  the  devout  life  an  he  postpones  to  753  a.u.c,  and,  by  a  vast 
'  art '  needing  rules  ?  Without  denying  this  multitude  of  facts  and  statements,  he  is  ulti- 
absolutely,  we  should  give  far  more  emphasis  mately  induced  to  return  to  the  Dionysian 
to  the  idea  that  it  is  a  life  needing  culture,  to  era  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  He  rightly  con- 
which  both  art  and  rules  are  very  subordinate  siders  that  the  accession  of  Tiberius  to  the 
indeed.  The  defect  of  most  of  these  spiritual  Principate,  rather  than  the  death  of  Augustus, 
treatises  is  that  they  make  the  idea  of  discip-  in  767,  is  the  limit  from  which  '  the  fifteenth 
linary  regulation  far  too  prominent.  Sump-  year '  of  Tiberius  is  to  be  reckoned.  The 
tuary  laws  arc  good  neither  for  body  nor  soul ;  census  of  Quirinus  is  not  explained  by 
the  holy  freedom  of  a  heart  that  loves  and  Zumpt's  hypothesis  of  a  double  liegemony  of 
never  thinks  of  rules  at  all  is  better.  And  Quirinus,  but  by  a  very  dubious  translation  of 
we  may  say  these  writers  attain  to  excellency  Luke  ii.  1-4  :  '  This  census,  or  enrolment, 
in  proportion  as  they  realise  this.  was  before  that  made  (i.d.,  immediately  pre- 
.  ,„  7  7  1  ry  T  1  T  ^  1  ceding  that  made)  by  Quirinus  as  Governor 
A  Chronological  and  Geogm^^^  Introduc-  ^f  Syria.'  The  last  Passover  puzzle  disappears 
tion  to  the  Life  of  ChriH  By  Cii.  Ed  Cas-  j^  ^(^  ^^^^^^  .  ^^^  plausible  hypothesis  that 
PARI  From  the  origmal  German  Work,  re-  ^ur  Lord  celebrated  an  anticipatory  festival, 
vised  by  the  Author  Translated,  with  Ad-  without  the  lamb-not  the  Paschal  supper 
ditional  Notes  by  Maurice  J.  Evans  B^\.  p^oper-on  the  commencement  of  the  14th  of 
With  Map  of  the  Scene  of  our  Lord  s  La-  ]^.^^\  ^,^^^  He  was  crucified  on  that  day, 
hours  and  Plan  of  Jerusalem.     T.  and  T.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^-^^^  ^p^^  it  (^^e  day  of  prepara- 

^*^^^-  tion),  •  not  on  the  feast-day.'     He  judges  that 

There  was  and  still  remains  abundant  room  the  Passover  was  eaten  on  that  evening,  and 

for  a  work  of  this  kind,  devoted  to  the  task  thus,   repudiating  the  hypotheses  of  Heng- 

of  expounding  the  chronological  and  geogra-  stenberg    and    many    others,    which    bring 
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John's  Gospel  into  hannony  with  the  Synoptic 
narrative,  he  performs  the  reverse  operation, 
and  shows  that  the  four  Evangelists  assert 
the  same  fact. 

We  see  no  mention  of  the  recent  labours 
and  identifications  of  the  Palestine  Explora- 
tion Society  either  in  Jerusalem  or  Galilee, 
but  a  large  amount  of  novel  •  speculation  is 
offered.  Thus,  Bethania^  in  'Judaa  beyond 
Jordan,' and  *the  wilderness  of  Judsea,*  are 
placed  north  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Our  read- 
ers will  see  at  a  glance  how  numerous  the 
rectifications  of  *  chronicle'  and  *  harmony' 
involved  in  this  hypothesis.  The  points  are 
exceedingly  numerous  on  which  great  differ- 
ence of  oi)inion  prevails,  and  which  we  can- 
not here  discuss.  The  work  would  be  more 
valuable  if  a  chronological  synopsis  of  the  re- 
sults had  been  appended.  Still,  the  care, 
reverence,  thoughtfulness,  and  ingenuity  of 
the  arrangement  will  render  the  volume  an 
indispensable  companion  to  the  student  of  the 
life  of  Christ.  The  author  is  often  dogmatic 
in  his  tone,  even  when  fundamentally  differ- 
ing, not  only  from  Uales  and  Ussher,  but 
from  Wieseler,  Seyffarth,  Zumpt,  Keim,  and 
others.  The  translator  has  done  liis  work 
admirably,  and  his  own  introduction  and 
notes  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  work. 

The  Son  of  Man :  His  Life  and  Ministry/,     By 
G.  S.  Drew,  M.A.     Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

Mr.  Drew  here  seeks  to  complete  the  devel- 
opment of  the  idea  embodied  in  *  Nazareth : 
its  Life  and  Lessons, '  and  to  show  the  influ- 
ence upon  our  Lord's  public  life  of  His  home 
life  for  thirty  years  at  Nazareth ;  or,  rather,  to 
exhibit  both  in  their  inter-relations  and 
organic  unity.  The  Nazareth  life  was  not 
hidden,  it  was  lived  among  men;  therefore 
Mr.  Drew  justly  argues  we  are  not  forbidden 
to  reproduce  and  study  it  so  far  as  may  be 
practicable.  Much  that  Mr.  Drew  says  is 
necessarily  inferential  and  the  work  of  the 
constructive  imagination ;  but  his  discernment 
is«*clear,  his  heart  reverent,  his  thought  pene- 
trating, and  his  judgment  sagacious,  so  that 
his  studies  are  really  a  help  to  a  more  adequate 
conception  of  the  Divine  Man.  On  some 
points  wc  should  demur  to  his  conclusions ; 
for  instance,  that  our  Lord  first  became  con- 
scious of  his  Divine  Incarnation  at  Ilis  bap- 
tism: the  greater  probabilities,  we  think, 
l)oint  to  His  first  visit  to  the  Temple. 

We  cannot,  however,  criticise  details,  but 
only  express  o.ur  high  admiration  of  a  very 
thoughtful,  eloquent,  and  reverent  book. 

The  Deej)  Things  of  God.    By  William  Bath- 
gate.    Glasgow :     James  Maclehose. 

It  is  seldom  we  have  met  with  a  book 
containing  so  much  of  what  is  beautiful  and 
attractive  in  devout  thought  in  such  small 
space  as  is  offered  to  us  in  this  little  volume. 
The  wnter  is  favourably  known  by  a  previous 
work,  entitled,  *  Christ  and  Man ;  or,  God's 
Answer  to  our  Chief  Questions,'  which  at- 
tracted some  attention  at  the  time  of  its  pub- 
lication. If  we  could  characterise  his  new 
volume  in  a  sentence  it  would  be  by  saying 


that  it  is  an  illustratiofl  of  the  truth  conveved 

me 

in  the  text,  'In  Thy  light  we  shall  see  light.' 
The  *  deep  things  of  God  '  are  a  source  nut  of 
mystery  and  darkness,  but  of  light ;  because 
they  are  a  revelation  of  fundamental  principles 
that  lie  at  the  root  of  the  constitution  of 
God's  universe.  Or,  as  the  same  thing  is 
better  put  by  Mr.  Bathgate,  *  the  deep  things 
of  God,  searched  by  the  '-Spirit  of  Truth," 
and  revealed  to  the  Apostles  of  Christ,  are 
dejiths  of  light  and  not  of  darkness,  immense 
fields  of  light  and  life,  and  not  alivsses  of 
contradictions  and  inscnitabilities.'  In  deal- 
ing wuth  them  the  author  has  not  so  much 
sought  to  untie  theological  knots  as  to  show 
that '  the  deep  things  of  God  send  floods  of 
light  through  and  round  the  great  provinces 
of  .spiritual  thought  and  action.'  That  he  has 
succeeded  in  his  object  will,  we  believe,  Ik 
gladly  testified  by  all  who  read  this  little 
volume  in  a  meditative  spirit.  To  such  it 
will  at  once  appeal  as  the  outcome  of  a  spirit- 
ual experience  which  bears  the  unmistakable 
stamp  of  reality.  Speaking  out  of  a  full 
heart,  other  hearts  will  respond,  as  face 
answereth  to  face  in  a  glass.  The  first  chap- 
ter speaks  of  *  the  meditative  spirit,'  without 
which  no  apprehension  of  *  the  deep  things  of 
God'  is  possible.  Without  waiting  for  the 
light  it  will  never  search  through  the  human 
spirit ;  and  though  life  is  not  always  the  result 
of  light,  there  can  be  no  life  without  light. 
Hence  a  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  the 
Living  God  to  persons  and  things  is  vital 
towards  the  origin  and  growth  of  genuine 
spiritual  life.  Mr.  Bathgate's  treatment  of 
these  subjects  is  marked  by  a  quiet  penetra- 
tive insight  which,  if  it  never  startles  by  any 
marked  originality  of  thought,  satisfies  the 
mind  by  bringing  it,  as  it  were,  into  contact 
with  truths  that  are  full  of  comfort  and  con- 
solation. The  special  topics  handled,  after 
an  introductory  chapter  on  *  The  Kevclation 
of  Spiritual  Realities,'  are  *  The  Personalitv 
of  God,'  Christ  as  '  The  Light  of  the  World,'' 
'  The  Fatherhood  of  God,'  ^  The  Providence 
of  God,'  'The  Kingdom  of  God  on  Earth,' 
and  'The  Christian  Immortalitv.'  The  wri- 
ter's  desire  has  been  that  what  he  has  here 
written  '  may  be  helpful  in  strengthening  the 
faith  of  some  men  in  a  Personal  God  and  the 
Heavenly  Father,  in  the  Light  and  Life  of 
men,  and  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth 
and  above  the  stars.'  We  hope  that  the  book 
may  prove  of  use  to  troubled  spirits  who  may 
have  been  tortured  by  doubts,  by  leading 
them  to  look  away  from  mere  external  evi- 
dences and  individual  efforts  of  their  own  up 
to  the  central  height  where  Revelation  alone 
can  ever  bring  peace — a  peace  which  the  world 
can  neither  give  nor  take  away — to  the  con- 
sciences and  hearts  of  men.  We  heartily 
conmiend  Mr.  Bathgate's  little  treatise  to  all 
thoughtful  minds. 

Before  the  Table.  An  Inquiry',  Historical  and 
Theological,  into  the  True  Meaning  of  the 
Consecration  Rubric  in  the  Communion  Ser- 
vice of  the  Church  of  England;  with  Ap- 
pendix and  Supplement,  containing  Papers 
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bytheBrsHOPOF  St.  ANDKEWsandtheRev.  The  whole  tone  of  the  discussion  is  liberal 

R.  W.  Kennion.    By  J.  S.  Howson,  D.D.,  and  Christian,  but  in  ritual  the  Dean  would 

Dean  of  Chester.     Macmillan  and  Co.  allow  no  permissive  orientation. 

The  Dean  of  Chester  is  well  known  for  his  ^^'^  History  of  Christianity     By  E.  W  Bou- 

liberality   and  learning.     Ue  has  exhibited  ^ij^UE     Translated  from  the  French  Ongrn- 

both  in  the  work  before  us.     We  believe  he  ?^  ^^^^^  ^^Jf  concurrence  of  the  Author,  by 

is  ri£(ht  in  repudiating  the  thesis  that  ritual  ^S?,^.  ^-  ^^!>\^^    ^p'     ^°^^-   ^'  ^^"^  ^^' 

can  ^honestly  be   taken  to  have  no  bearings  Williams  and  Norgate. 

upon  doctrine,  and  therefore  can  safely  be  M.  Bouzique,  whose  name  is  unknown  to 
left  to  the  testhetic  proclivities  of  *  bishops  us,  is  a  retired  member  of  the  French  legisla- 
and  curates.*  The  posture  and  position  of  ture  and  bar,  who  tran^ated  the  satires  6f 
the  celebrant  of  the  Holy  Communion  are  Juvenal  into  French  verse,  and  did  some  good 
expressive  of  a  party  bias,  and  are  widely  work  as  mayor  of  a  provincial  town  in 
deemed  to  proclaim  or  to  deny  faith  in  the  France.  In  his  old  days,  retired  from  the  bar 
sacrificial  character  of  the  Eucharistic  service  and  public  life,  he  has  turned  his  attention  to 
and  the  dogma  of  the  Real  Presence  of  the  the  archives  of  Christianity,  and  has  prepared 
Lord  in  the  sacrament.  Dean  Howson  has  a  work  on  the  early  history  of  Christianity 
shown,  by  very  clear  argument,  that  the  fixed  which  has  some  merit,  but  which  we  fail  to 
position  of  the  Lord's  table  at  the  east  wall  of  see  any  advantage  in  translating  into  English, 
the  chancel  is  an  unauthorised  modification  Its  stand-point  is  that  of  the  Itationalistic 
of  the  rubrical  directions  as  to  the  position  of  and  Unitarian  school,  which  is  now  unhappily 
the  table  during  the  Communion,  "that  if  the  dominant  among  French  Protestants.  He 
Ritualist  claims  freedom  to  deviate  from  the  denies  the  Johan nine  authorship  of  the  Fourth 
ordinary  rubric  as  to  the  position  of  the  cele-  Gospel,  and  with  it  those  truths  which  are 
brant,  and  if  he  persists  in  passing  from  the  characteristic  of  the  teaching  of  John  the 
north  side  of  the  table  to  the  eastward  posi-  Divine.  The  corner-stone  thus  gone,  what 
tion,  it  will  be  d  fortiori  open  to  the  loyal  remains  of  the  edifice  is  only  an  attenuated 
«ons  of  the  Church  of  England  to  shift  the  Deism.  His  sketches  of  the  early  corniptions 
tMe  itself  to  the  nave,  turn  it  at  right  angles  of  Christianity  are  nothing  new,  and  we  do 
to  its  customary  position,  and  thus  create  not  see  that  his  preliminary  survey  of  the 
further  disunion  and  diversity  within  the  en-  surrounding  religions,  Magianism,  Brahman- 
closure  of  the  Church,  give  further  objections  ism,  and  Buddhism,  throw  much  light  on  the 
to  the  Puritans,  and  irresistible  arguments  to  rise  of  Christianity.  There  are  some  good 
the  Liberation  Society.  lie  shows,  as  it  seems  points,  it  must  be  admitted,  in  his  volumes, 
to  us,  conclusively,  that  the  'north  side'  is  His  explanation  of  the  growth  of  the  myth  of 
not  the  north  end  of  the  western  side,  and  Peter  the  Apostle  preaching  in  Rome,  and 
that  the  phrase  'standing  before  the  table,'  helping  with  Paul  to  plant  the  Church  there, 
to  ofl[er  the  prayer  of  consecration,  does  not  is  particularly  good.  He  points  out  how  a 
mean  to  stand  with  the  back  to  the  communi-  single  phrase  of  Clement's  epistle  misled 
cants,  and  thus  to  conceal  with  his  priestly  Eusebius  and  other  Oriental  Christians  not 
person  the  view  of  his  own  operations,  or  to  familiar  with  the  geography  of  the  West.  A 
smother  the  voice  amidst  the  ornaments  of  fiction  which  was  at  first  not  denied  by  those 
the  reredos.  He  lays  legitimate  emphasis  on  at  Rome  who  knew  better,  afterwards  grew 
the  word  standing  as  opposed  to  that  of  Jcneel-  into  an  admitted  fact.  It  was  the  interest  of 
ing^ — the  posture  which  is  adopted  during  the  Roman  hierarchy  to  uphold  it  at  all  cost, 
the  'prayer  of  humble  access.'  He  urges  that  and  so  the  Patriarchal  Church  of  Rome  was 
it  is  possible  to  '  stand  before  the  table '  at  built  on  the  joint  foundation  of  the  two  great 
either  side — east,  west,  north,  or  south — and  apostles  of  the  circumcision  and  of  the  uncir- 
that  the  fourth  rubric  directs  the  posture,  not  cumcision. 

the  position.     He    shows    historically  when  In  many  of  these  hits  at  modem  Romanism 

and   why   this  rubric   was   introduced.     He  we  can  heartily  agree,  and  we  also  admire  the 

proves  that,  before  1C02,  Jewel,  Wren,   and  candid  truth-loving  spirit  which  pervades  the 

Laud,  and  that,  after  the  *  Settlement,' Wheat-  work.     Still,  as  we   remarked   before,    even 

ley  and  Mant,  alike  recognised  it  as  a  fixed  Unitarian  Christians  in  this  country  will  find 

principle  that  the  'eastward  position'  is  a  nothing  which  they  will  not  meet,  with   in 

novelty,  not  necessary  even  for  those  who  do  translations  of  Church  history  written  cither 

hold  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice  and  the  Real  in  English  or  German. 

Presence.    He  briefly  shows  the  entire  absence  -,,     „    i- x  ni,        4     -n.  .        1       i  i-. -^^     ^ 

from  the  New  Testament  of  any  mention  of  The  English  mie.    An  External  and  Cntical 

the  sacrificial  functions  of  the  minister  or  any  "j^^tory  of  the  various  English  Translations 

sacrificial  terms  as  applied  to  the  Eucharist.  «^  Scnpture.     With  Remarks  on  the  need 

He  glories   righteously  in  the  circumstance  2^  Revising  the  English  Tsew  Testament. 


that  the  term  'altar '  was  studiously  expelled  ?/  ^^"^  ^^^J^;,  ^'^'^  ^^'^-     "^^'^  ^^^^«- 

from  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  from  Macmillan  ana  Lo. 

all  services  except  the  Coronation  service ;  that  In  these  two  bulky  volumes  the  late  Dr. 

the  word  priest  stands  therein  for  irpefJiSvTepoc.  Eadie  has  given  us  a  minute  and  scholarly 

not  ef)€vcj  and  that  a  comparison  of  the  Roman  history  of  the  English  Bible.     Its  stoiy  as  a 

and  Anglican  ordination  office  establishes  the  book  is  full  of  literary  interest,  anecdote,  and 

reformation  that  was  intended  in  this  matter,  sometimes  romance.     It  is  but  natural  that  a 
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book  which  so  identifies  itself  with  religious 
life  and  with  religious  changes,  should  in  its 
history  be  full  of  vicissitude.  No  mere  notice 
could  possibly  touch  any  one  of  the  different 
topics  of  Dr.  Eadic's  book,  much  less  give  any 
synopsis  or  attempt  any  criticism  of  them.  It 
must  suffice  to  say  that,  beginning  with  old 
versions  of  tlie  Scriptures  in  Keltic  dialects  of 
Britain,  he  traces  tlie  history  of  versions 
through  Anglo-Saxon  times  and  the  contrib- 
utions of  Coedmon,  Bede,  and  King  Alfred ; 
the  Norman  periofl  and  its  influence  upon 
English  literature  and  the  vernacular;  early 
English  translations;  the  labours  and  versions 
of  Wycliffe,  Tyndale,  Coverdale,  Thomas 
Mathews's  Bible  —  a  compilation  by  John 
Rogers;  the  Great  Bible,  a  revision  of 
Mathews's  Bible  by  Coverdale,  under  the 
patronage  of  Cranmer,  the  Bible  ordered  by 
Royal  proclamation  to  be  provided  by  all 
churches;  the  Genevan  version;  the  Bishop's 
Bible;  the  Rheims  and  Douai  versions,  and 
the  Authorised  Version — every  literary  fact 
connected  with  each  is  recorded  and  estimat- 
ed ;  the  literary  characteristics  of  each  are 
criticised,  and  so  much  of  the  biography  of 
each  translator  and  compiler,  and  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  production,  historical  and  re- 
ligious, as  is  necessary  for  intelligent  appre- 
hension. Dr.  Eadie  brings  up  his  historical 
summary  to  the  present  time  by  a  section 
devoted  to  the  history  of  attempts  to  secure 
the  revision  which  is  now  in  course  of  com- 
pletion. 

As  compared  with  the  histories  of  Lewis, 
Christopher  Anderson,  and  Westcott,  and  of 
couree  with  the  various  introductions,  mono- 
graphs, and  dictionary  articles  of  a  host  of 
others  from  Newcombe  to  Dr.  Moulton,  Dr. 
Eadie's  work  is  by  far  the  fullest  and  most 
complete.  It  blends  the  critical  with  the  his- 
torical, and  seems  to  have  had  for  its  object 
simply  the  bringing  together  of  erery thing 
that  could  possibly  be  interesting.  AVe  think 
that  the  weakest  part  of  the  work  is  the  crit- 
ical details  into  which  the  author  permits 
himself  to  be  led.  These  are  necessarily  im- 
perfect and  arbitrary,  although  sometimes 
they  fill  pages  ^vith  mere  lists  of  words,  which, 
after  all,  are  only  specimens.  Dr.  Eadie  goes 
so  far  as  to  give  long  lists  of  vulgar  errors  in 
quotations  ifrom  the  Authorised  Version. 
More  severe  restraint  in  critical  particulars, 
and  a  little  more  strength  and  mastery  in 
generalisauon,  such  as  Canon  Westcott 
evinces,  would  have  improved  both  the  criti- 
cal element  and  the  history,  which  it  some- 
what  cumbers. 

The  work,  liowever,  is  a  very  valuable  one. 
It  is  the  result  of  vast  labour,  sound  scholar- 
ship, and  large  erudition,  and  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  sufficient,  and  one  would  think 
the  standard,  authority  for  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  English  Bible. 
• 

Notes  on  the  Earlier  Hebrew   Scriptures.     By 
Sir  G.  B.  AiKY,  K.C.B.     Longmans  and  Co. 

This  work  contains  the  reflection  of  a  man 
of  science  upon  a  subject  in  which  he  feels 
the  deepest  interest,  but  with  which  he  has 


only  a  slender  acquaintance.  It  contains 
conclusions  rather  than  the  processes  by 
which  they  have  been  reached.  These  agree 
in  the  main  with  those  of  Donaldson  and 
Colenso.  It  is  not  necessary,  tliercfore,  for 
us  to  criticise  what  has  been  criticised  ad 
nauseam.  We  shall  simply  give  such  speci- 
mens as  will  enable  our  readers  to  form 
a  correct  notion  of  the  character  of  the 
work.  Sir.  G.  B.  Airy  holds  that  the  so- 
called  Mosaic  books  are  worthy  of  tlieir  de- 
signation (Deuteronomy  excepted),  as  l>eing 
in  great  part  compiled  by  or  under  tlie  direc- 
tion of  Moses.  Some  portions  liave  been 
afterwards  interpolated.  In  the  composition 
of  these  documents  two  elements  were  at 
work,  the  mythical  and  traditional;  the 
former  extends  down  to  the  legend  of  Lamech, 
when  the  traditional  begins. 

Respecting  the  two  different  Tand  according 
to  the  author  discordaiA)  accounts  of  creation, 
the  first  is  Egyptian,  and  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of«giving  sanction  to  the  institution 
of  hebdomadal  rest ;  the  second  is  Arabian  or 
Oriental,  and  is  used  for  confirming  the  sol- 
emnity of  marriage.     The  account  of  the  Fall 
is  interpreted  to  mean  that  mankind  was  de- 
graded   by   some   gross    sin    against    sexual 
purity,  probably  premature  unions.    Cain  and 
Abel  typify  the  general  hostility  between  *the 
feeders  of  sheep'  and  *  the  tillersof  the  ground,' 
and  especially  the  relation  of  the  Isrealites 
and  Egyptians.     The  myth  of  Cain's  punish- 
ment was  devised  to  enforce  the  limitation  of 
punishment  in  cases  of  homicide  perpetrated 
in  anger  without  previous  contemplation  of 
murder;  and  the  legend  of  Lamech  laid  down 
the  principle  that  in  the  case  of  unintentional 
death  the  innocent  cause  of  it  was  not  to  l>e 
punished.      The   account   of   the   Deluge  is 
regarded   as  veritable   contem])orane()us   his- 
tory, but  the  flood  of  Noah  was  tlie  overflow 
of  the  Nile,  and  the  Mountains  of  Ararat  the 
mountains  that  skirted  the  Nile  valley.    Moses 
defied  Pharaoh  at  the  cutting  of  the  Nile  in 
the  presence  of  his  state- officers  and  nobles, 
having  observed  by  the  condition  of  the  river 
that  the  calamity  of  a  flood  was  impending 
over  Egypt;   from   which   followed   the  ten 
plagues  in  the  shape  of  natural  results  and 
accompaniments.       The    destruction    of  the 
first-born  is  only  a  traditional  form  of  the 
terrible  mortality  which   visited   the   Egyp- 
tians, but  did  not  reach  the  Israelites,  who 
dwelt    on   drier   soil.     The   number    of  the 
Israelites  at   the  'Exodus  was   six    thousand 
instead  of  six  liundred  thousand.     The  divi- 
sion of  the  sea  is  only  the  ebb  of  the  tidal 
wave,  and  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  of 
fire  by  night  was  occasioned   by  the  volcanic 
appearance  of  Horeb,  at  this  time  in  eruption, 
observed  at  a  distance,  *&c.     Of  such  mate- 
rials is  the  volume  composed,  and  such  is  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  author's  inter- 
pretation.    All  that  we  would   say  here  is, 
that   even    admitting  this    principle    to    l)e 
correct,  there  is  a  far  greater  significance  and 
deeper  meaning  in  these  hoary  records  than 
these   interpretations   have    yet    brought    to 
light.     They  seem  to  us  to  be  scratching  the 
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surface,  and  to  lack  the  power  to  turn  up  the 
subsoil.  But  we  must  also  express  our  belief 
that  such  a  method  of  interpretation  is  un- 
justifiable in. reference  to  any  documents, 
whether  sacred  or  profane,  and  cannot  be 
accepted  by  any  honest  inquirer  after  truth. 
Its  nearest  analogue  is  Bacon's  *  Treatment  of 
the  Wisdom  of  the  Ancients,'  which  is  uni- 
versally condemned  in  princi])le,  however 
much  admired  in  its  teaching.  We  need  not 
tell  our  readers  that  there  is  a  far  more  able 
and  satisfactory  way  of  dealing  with  these 
ancient  records. 

Clark's  foreign  theological  library. 

A  Commentary  on  tlie  Gospel  of  St.  Lnlce.  By 
F.  GoDET,  Doctor  and  Professor  of  Theol- 
ogy, Neuchatel.  Translated  from  the  Sec- 
ond French  Edition  by  M.  D.  Cusin.  Two 
Vols. 

Biblical  Commentary  on  the  Proeerhs  of  Solo- 
mon. By  Franz  Delitzsch,  D.D.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  M.  G.  Eastox, 
D.D.     Two  Vols. 

BihlicAl  Commentary  on  the  Prophecies  of  Eze- 
kiel.  By  Carl  Friedrich  Kiel.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  the  Rev.  James 
Martin,  M.A.  Two  Vols.  Edinburgh: 
T.  and  T.  Clark. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  these  vol- 
umes will  prove  to  be  among  the  most  valua- 
ble and  popular  of  the  Biblical  commentaries, 
translations  of  which  have  been  so  freely 
introduced  to  us.  Messrs.  Clark  have  very 
wisely  forestalled  the  desire  of  many  readers 
for  a  good  specimen  of  the  Biblical  Literature 
of  Switzerland.  M.  Godet's  commentary  on 
the  Fourth  Gospel  has  secured  a  lii-st-class 
position,  and  we  hope  the  publishers  will 
include  it  in  their  list.  For  this  they  have 
admirably  prepared  the  way  by  this  well- 
executed  translation  of  a  more  recent  work  of 
the  accomplished  author.  The  introduction 
to  the  Gospel  of  Luke  takes  note  of  the  most 
advanced  and  varying  speculations  as  to  its 
authorship  and  sources,  and  shows  that  amid 
the  universities,  and  the  coteries  of  German 
criticism,  there  is  no  approach  even  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem;  that  the  different 
schools  are  in  such  diametrical  antagonism 
that  the  confident  tone  adopted  by  some  of 
their  disciples  is  purely  absurd.  There  is  a 
quiet,  modest  tone,  a  calm  brave  firmness 
with  which  Godet  steers  amid  these  breakers, 
that  excite  great  confidence  in  his  sagacity 
and  in  his  conclusions.  We  have  read  large, 
portions  of  this  translation  with  unusual  plea- 
sure, and  commend  the  volume  to  the  students 
of  the  Gospels  with  much  satisfaction.  The 
speculations  of  writers  on  the  Life  of  Christ 
and  the  origin,  literature,  and  chronolon:y  of 
the  Gospels  are  quietly  and  patiently  handled, 
and  though  w«  differ  from  many  conclusions, 
we  cordially  admire  the  spirit  of  our  author's 
criticism  and  the  solidity  of  his  learning. 
There  are,  moreover,  brief,  condensed  senten- 
ces occurring  in  the  course  of  the  exposition 
which  remind  the  reader  of  the  breviloquentia 
of  Bengel.    M.  Godet  has,  at  the  conclusion  of 


his  exegetic  labours,  again  reverted  to  the 
wiiole  question  of  the  Third  Gospel,  vindicat- 
ing the  historical  accuracy  of  the  account  of 
the'  Incarnation,'  and  of  the  great  *  Journey,' 
and  of  the  *  Ascension.'  The  discussion  of 
*•  its  character  from  a  religious  point  of  view ' 
is  masterly  in  the  extreme,  and  the  exposure 
of  the  supposed  *  motive  '  and  '  tendency  '  of 
the  supposititious  writer  most  complete.  He 
has  been  compelled  to  investigate  the  true 
histeric  aim  of  the  author  of  the  Acts,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Third  Gospel,  admitting  hon- 
estly the  difficulty  of  his  task.  In  dealing 
with  the  time  of  the  composition  he  works  a 
vein  that  is  singularly  rich.  But  we  forbear; 
the  remaining  dissertations,  added  to  the 
prolegomena  and  the  commentary,  make  these 
volumes  an  unusually  valuable  addition  to  the 
exegetical  appliances  of  the  Biblical  student. 
When  the  third  of  Dr.  Delitzsch's  volumes, 
containing  the  Ecclesiastes  and  Song  of  Solo- 
mon, appears  we  shall  have  his  view  of  the 
entire  group  of  the  canonical  Solomonic  liter- 
ature. A  very  interesting  introduction  of 
fifty  pages  is  devoted,  not  only  to  the  form 
of  this  Book  and  the  style  of  the  several  parts 
of  the  collection  of  Proverbs,  *  the  words  of 
the  wise,' and  the  *  appendices,' but  also  to 
the  Alexandrian  translation  of  the  Book. 
Our  author  inclines  to  the  view  that  chapters 
i.-ix.  are  the  hortatory  introduction  by  another 
author  of  the  '  Proverbs  of  Solomon '  proper ; 
that  in  chapters  x.-xxii.  these  Proverbs  are 
collected,  and  that  then  the  appendices  have 
been  added  by  different  hands  and  editors. 
Delitzsch  thinks  that  the  'popular  saying' 
may  be  discriminated  from  the  personal  pro- 
duction of  a  carefully  elaborated  parallelism 
of  thought  by  its  smart  brevity  and  by  its 
bein^  generally  confined  to  a  sentence  of  a 
single  line.  The  fewness  of  these  inclines 
him  to  the  Solomonic  authorship  of  the  majo- 
rity. Still  he  shows  how  the  Hebrew  distich 
is  an  essentially  popular  form,  and  he  exhibits 
its  various  qualities,  e.g.^  'synonymous,'  'an- 
tithetic,' 'synthetic,' '  emblematic,' &c.  The 
linguistic  peculiarities  of  the  several  groups 
enable  him  to  strengthen  the  view  of  author- 
ship mentioned  above,  and  so  also  the  doc- 
trinal contents  serve  to  establish  the  funda- 
mental unity  of  the  genuine  proverbs  and  the 
appendices,  and  ascertainly  discriminate  these 
from  chapters  i:-ix.  Dr.  Delitzsch  retains 
here  his  character  for  close  and  patient  in- 
dustry, for  large  and  comprehensive  thinking, 
and  for  occasional  surprises.  The  two  vol- 
umes of  Kiel  on  Ezekiel  have  the  well-known 
characteristics  of- this  able  and  learned  cham- 
pion of  liberal  orthodoxy.  We  have  now 
received  two  volumes  of  commentary  on  the 
Old  Testament  from  his  prolific  pen.  The 
marvel  is,  that  so  large  a  mass  of  exegetical 
matter  should  sustain  a  degree  of  excellence 
so  high.  The  scholarship  rarely  fails;  the 
judgment  is  fresh,  independent,  and  wise; 
and  the  knowledge  of  exegetical  literature  is 
very  large.  The  book  of  Ezekiel  is  dealt  with 
with  much  sagacity,  and  firmness  of  religious 
interpretation.  His  interpretation  of  the 
vision  of  '  the  new  kingdom  of  God '  may  be 
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adduced  in  proof.     Boinctiiiipa  we  could  wisl  often  greatly  reduced  bj  wise  suggestion  and 

tliat  he  tuiglit  be  estricnted  from   Hebrew  cousiderablo  learning.     Making  use  of  th« 

roots,  and  take  a   broader  view  of  principle!  most  recent  investigation  into  the  chronologT 

and  jirocesses.     His  work,  liowever,  is  ver^  of  Assyrian  kings,  and  bringing  the  rarieil 

valuable  to  Biblical  students.  sources  of  infomiation  together,  Dcaa  Smith 

_,     ,, ,     „.,,               >■      ,    ,1        ,1     ■     1  has  presented  a  very  effective  and  susgeative 

The  llolj,  BAh     according  to  the  a^thori,td  Hketchofthe  times  and  politicalcomplications 

Critical  Cm,i,n^tan/,  and  a  Rct:monof  th,  -^jt,,  (Uc  aid  of  many  scattered   liints  he  \m 

IranOaUon     By  Bishops  and  other  Clbbgi  sketched  the    career  of  Jeremiah   from  liii 

of  the  Anglican  Church     Edited  By  1    C  excitable  voutli  to  his  weary  and  disappointed 

Cook,   M.A.,   Canon  of  E-Xeter.     \ol.  V.-  He  haa  analysed  the  state  of  Jerl-miah-i 

^,     .i,  Jeremmh,    Lnnientations.       Vol  uUnd  when  apparently  conflicting  prophecies 

VT,^^^^"^'^?'""^'■  ""^""^  ^^"""■P'*>-  were  burning  and  contending  %-i thin  him. 

plicts.     John  Murray.  and  while  condemning  the  rebellious  tempr 

The  introduction,  commentary,  and  critical  which  bade  him  at  times  to   break   out  into 

notes  illustrating  the  Book  of  the  Prophet  reproachful  and   apparently  irreverent  lan- 

Isniah  have  been  written  by  W.  Kay,  D.D.,  gunge,  ho  has  given  a  psycliologicnl  study  of 

Hector  of  Great  Lcghs ;  and  those  illustrating  the  heart  of  the  man  and  the  trust  of  the  jin*- 

the  Books  of  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations  by  phct  woithy  of  close  attention.     Dr.  Smith 

K.  Payne  Smith,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  gives  up  all  attempts  to  rearrange  the  chrono- 

Bot.h  portions  of  this  volume  provide  for  the  logical  order  of  the  later  chapters,  and  drans 

English  reader  much  Biblical  information  and  from  the  very  difficulties  of  the  arrangement 

I'.xposilion  in  advance  of  what  is  easily  acces-  proof  of  the  extraordinary  reverence  paid  in 

Eilile  in  popular  commentarieii  on  the  greater  the  prophet's  lifetime,  and  shortly  afterwnnls. 

Proplieta.     Dean  Payne  Smitli  has  brought  to  to  the   ipais»ima,  rerha  of  the  Prophet.     He 

his   task   more   abundnnt   resources,    greatct  offers  interesting  speculations  to  explain  the 

critical    acumen,  and    keener  perception  of  difference  of  arrangements  followed  by  the 

the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  his  task  than  Masorctic  Te.tt  and  by  the  LXX.  translators 

Dr.  Kay  has  done.     Dr.  Kay  appreciates  the  of  the  latter  portion  of  the  Book.     The  com- 

elcments  of  the  great  problem  as  to  the  unity  mcntoryis  singularly  interesting  and  thought- 

of  the   prophecies  of  Isiah,  and  represents  the  fnh  while  the  whole  volume  is  wortliy  of  its 

views  of  Knobel  in  some  detoil,  but  lie  does  place  in  the  noble  series  of  which  it  forms  a 

not  strengthen  his  position  by  any  close  analy-  part. 

sis  of  the  divergent  views  of  the  fragment-  The  siisth  volume  of  'The  8i>eaker'9  Com 
ists,  and  he  leaves  untouched  many  of  the  mentary' completes  the  revision  and  cspositioii 
difficulties  that  arc  created  by  the  hypothesis  of  tlie  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
of  double  authorshi]).  In  this  respect  Pra-  is  of  unusual  magnitude.  No  fewer  than 
fessor  Birks,  whose  Introduction  to  and  Coin-  eight  distinct  wiitcrs  have  taken  part  in  its 
mentary  on  Isaiah  was  originally  intended  for  compilation.  Dr.  Curric  has  coinuiented  on 
the  'Speaker's  Commentary,'  is  far  more  Ezekiel  and  Mr.  Fuller  on  Daniel,  the  latter 
satisfactory.  There  is  a  rhetorical  vein  in  embodying  the  materials  left  for  this  purpose 
many  of  the  brief  notes,  which,  though  plea-  by  the  late  Yen.  Archdeacon  II.  J.  Itose. 
sant  to  encounter,  hardlyi  meets  the  wants  of  Prebendary  Meyrick  has  undertaken  the  work 
the  careful  investigator.  Take,  e.g.,  the  on  the  prophecies  of  Joel  and  Obadiah ;  Mr. 
comment  on  Isaiah  xli.  19;  -I  will  open  rivers  liuxtaUe,  the  prophecies  of  Hosea  and  Jonali; 
in  high  places  .  .  .  '  'eminently  fulfilled,'  Professor  Oandell,  those  of  Ainos,  Kahuui. 
says  Dr  Kay,  '  in  one  bare  rocky  knoll'  (John  and  Zejihaniah ;  tiie  editor.  Canon  Cook,  has 
xix.  IT),  whereon  was  planted  '  the  Tree  of  dealt  witli  the  ])ropliecies  of  Ilabbakuk,  and 
Life,'  from  tlie  foot  of  which  rivers  better  Canon  Drake, with  thoseofHaggai,  Zcchariah, 
tlian  those  of  Pamdisc  '  have  flowed  forth  into  and  Malaclii.  The  work  generally  is  jier- 
the  world.'  The  principle  of  interpretation  formed  with  skill  and  compression,  and  with 
is  rather  remarkable  when  the  author  admits  scholarly  and  devout  fcebng.  The  learned 
that  chapter  xxii.  25,  mdy  refer  to  Shelma  or  authors  have  brought  to  their  task,  not  outy 
to  Eliakim,  but  that  in  reality  it  refers  to  a  fair  knowledge  of  Hebrew  iind  cognate 
Christ.  He  was  '  the  nail  fastened  in  a  sure  languages,  but  have  made  valuable  use  of  the 
place  '  that  was  ■  removed."  The  ground  on  recent  discoveries  in  Jlesopotsmin,  and  of  the 
which  the  reference  is  made  is,  that  tlie  results  derivable  from  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
vcrbat  clauses  of  the  strange  ]>rophccy  will  tions  and  Accodian  literature,  so  far  us  they 
bear  such  application.  We  do  not  mean,  have  been  brought  within  the  range  of  Euro- 
howover,  by  quoting  a  few  verses  of  a  hibori-  |)ean  study  by  the  researches  of  liawlinson, 
on  9  commentary,  to  ask  our  readers  to  judge  [.enonnant,  Schrader,  Op  pert,  and  «.  Smith, 
of  the  author  or  the  work  as  a  whole.  There  This  is  especially  the  ease  in  the  valuable  and 
is  very  much  to  ailmire  and  value  in  the  com-  ^'andid  work  of  Mr.  Fuller,  alle  was  placed 
mentary,  though  it  is  lianlly  to  be  conqmred  it  some  advantage  by  the  MSS.  of  Arcli- 
with  the  work  of  Dr.  Payne  Smith.  The  leacon  Rose,  as  also  by  the  vast  literature 
various  questions  which  the  literature  of  drcady  in  existence  on  the  canonicily,  gen- 
Jeremiah  has  awakened  have  been  steadily  lineness,  philology,  history,  and  prophecies 
investigated  by  tlie  latter;  the  diflicutties  of  if  the  Book  of  Daniel.  Many  of  the  special 
this  subject  have  been  frankly  admitted,  and  lotcs  are  singularly  rich,  and  Eouie  very  diffi- 
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cult  problems  are  iliscussed  with  modesty  and  extensive  commentnry  upon,  imd  iiitrodui-tion 

great  learuing.     Tije  extranrdinflry  vindicii-  to,  the  Old  Testmnent,  which  takes  ncc-oiint 

t ion  of  tUo  accuracy  of  Daniel's  reference  to  of  the  latest  discorcrlcs  and  speculations  in 

Bclshazzar,  effectuated  ]>y  aconeiforni  inscrip-  the  realms  of  history,  archteology,  chroniiloity, 

tion,  is  very  well  put,  and  the  honesty  with  and  JBiblieal  exegiais,  which  is  candid   and 

ivhich    the    position,    name,    and  reality    of  critical,  while  it  is  conservative  of  the  supcr- 

DariiiH  tlic  Mede  are  left  Still  in  the  rcigon  of  natural  elements,  the  moral  sanctity  and  the 

hypothesis  deserves  all  credit.    The  numenma  tvpicnl  significance  of  thii  most  wonderful 

Eroofsof  theauthor'sacquaintance  withBaby-  literature  m  the  world.  We  heartily  thank 
inian  customs  have  liecn  marshalled  with  the  authors  for  their  lalmur  of  li>vc,  and  con- 
great  care.  Since  Babylon  is  now  risingup  out  gratulate  the  editor  that,  though  the  work  of 
of  her  mystic  mounds  to  si>eak  of  her  own  so  many  of  his  colleagues  has  been  arrested 
civilisatiim  and  religious  ideas,  it  is  becoming,  by  death,  he  has  proceeded  thus  far  with 
as  Lenurmant  honestly  confesses,  more  and  such  remarkable  regularity,  and,  upon  the 
more  im]>ossible  to  relegate  the  Book  of  whole,  with  such  brilliant  success. 
Daniel  to  tlie  age  of  the  Maccabees.  The  _,,  „  ,  -,i  ,  ,  ,  .-  ,  n  :■  > 
authors  of  this  commentary  accept  fully  tlie  TV  P^fm.,  «-i(A  Utro,Uet,oat  <iml  Cnliral 
supernatural  character  of  the  events  «ic..rcled  ^"[''-  ,??  ^^  ^-  '^^^'tJ'%  "■'^-  i«l"* 
and  the  prophetic  character  of  tlie  latter  chap-  Co  lege,Canil>ndge,  and  W.  H.  Lowk,  M.  A., 
ters.  The  lengthened  commentary  on  Ezckiel  ?,•=''.'*?' ^^'='"'''^'  «nd  Late  Scholar  of 
is  written  with  more  prolixity  and  less  light.  Chnst  s  College,  Cambridge.  \ol.I  Hooks 
We  may  have  missed  the  references,  but  we  are  ™-,'"lfIX;  iPsalm.s  Ixxiii.-cvi. )  \ol.  II 
surprised  to  see  no  allnsioii  to  the  able  com-  J?""''  ^-  (P^ahns  cvn.-cl.)  MacmiUan  and 
mentariea  either  of  Principal  Fairbaim  or  tlie  *'"■ 

lote  Dr.  Eben.  Henderson ;  in  fact,  even  the  This  interesting  portion  of  the  Psalter  is 
German  commentotora  scarcely  appear  to  liave  presented  as  in  the  Authorised  Version,  with 
aided  Dr.  Curric.  He  lias  made  some  acute  very  scholarly  introductionsandcriticalnotes, 
suggestions  here  and  there,  and  many  inter-  which  take  account  of  the  best  grammatical 
csting  discussions  occur.  We  will  not  attempt  comments  of  recent  times,  refer  the  Psalms  to 
to  a<Ijudlcatc  here  between  Mr.  Ferguson  and  their  probable  authorship  and  date,  and  grap- 
this  author  as  to  the  plan  of  the  Temple,  pie  with  the  principal  lexical  and  syntactical 
Per^son  seems  justly  aggrieved  that,  in  pro.  diflicnlties.  The  authors  give  good  reasons 
fessing  to  represent  his  views,  most  important  for  ascribing  many  of  these  Psalms  to  David 
considerations  have  been  omitted.  Professor  himself,  notably  Psalms  Ixxxiv.  and  Ixxxvi., 
Gandell's  note  on  the  difficult  quotation  by  and  refer  Fsalni  Ixxxix.  to  the  reign  of  David. 
St.  Stephen,  from  the  LXX.  version  of  Amos  They  regard  Psalm  xc.  as  a  genuine  prodiic- 
V.  2G,  37,  is  very  valuable.  Mr.  Huxtable's  tion  of  Moses,  and  therefore  one  of  the  car- 
interesting  introduction  to  Jonah  touches  liest  fragments  of  the  Bible.  In  virtue  of 
witli  great  skill  on  many  questions,  investigates  certain  pronominal  suffixes  occurring  in  Psalm 
the  typical  character  of  the  principal  event  in  ciii.  3,  4,  5,  though  the  autliors  uf  the  com-  - 
Jonah's  life,  analyses  the  Psalm  of  Jonah,  and  nicnts  before  us  do  not  place  tlie  greatest 
its  points  oF  contact  with  the  older  Scriptures,  confidence  in  this  principle  of  interpretation, 
nnd  urges  that  the  moral  purpose  of  the  book  they  attribute  this  noble  psalm  to  the  latest 
is  to  bring  out  the  compotibility  of  Jonah's  period  ot  the  exile.  Psalm  ex.  is  regarded  as 
knowledge  and  disobedience,  and  tlie  contrast  strictly  and  exclusively  Messianic.  The  corn- 
between  tlic  baseness  of  a  well-instructed  nientary  up<m  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  a 
Hebrew  and  the  willingness  to  receive  a  severe  anluiail version  on  the  Taluiudical  em- 
Divine  message,  and  act  upon  it,  on  the  part  dition  of  authors  whom  less  leumcd  readers 
ot  a  Qentile  and  idolatrous  king.  We  arc  have  been  disposed  to  tiust  implicitly,  viz, 
surprised  that  he  takes  no  notice  of  Dean  Selitittgen  and  the  '  Pugio  Fidel '  of  Huymond 
Payne  Smith's  most  interesting  speculation  Martini.  The  tcrribie  curses  of  Psalm  cix. 
tliat  the  whole  burden  of  the  Ijook  makes  it  a  are  regarded,  as  is  customary  witii  commcnta- 
kind  of  proem  to  the  prophetical  literature  of  tors,  es  the  language  of  the  Psalmist,  and  not 
the  Canon.  We  are  a  little  disappointed  of  his  enemy.  The  authors  have  followed  no  . 
with  the  '  introduction  '  to  several  of  the  pro-  plan  in  the  pointing  of  the  Hebrew,  intro- 
pliets,  and  particularly  with  that  to  Malaehi.  duced  copiously  iu  the  notes.  Sometimes  it 
The  bearing  of  this  mighty  trumpet-peal  on  is  given,  more  frequently  it  is  omitted  alto- 
tlic  life-work  of  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  gcther,  the  words  being  appended  in  Homan 
prophets  is  hardly  touched,  and  positively  character.  The  amended  translations  arc 
not  a  word  is  said  im  '  the  Sun  of  liightcous-  often  very  happy  and  sup^stive,  and  the 
iKSfi.'  volume  will  be  a  useful  addition  to  the  litera- 

It  would  be  well  if  a  volume  could  be  pre-  ture  of  the  Psalms, 

iian^d,   however,    by   some   of   these   learned  ,    ■  i  vr     m-r      .-ii,  ii..-m,„^f.,^   Pr«,>h, 

studentsofHebrewliteraturodlontheeffect  ^'V/'^  ^J---,^,^)[-  '%i^ 'i'^^^^^^ 

■produced  bv  this  entire  prophetic  ministry.  ""-'  ""f'  '"  ."■      ^^  Mattiikw  Ausold. 

(3)  on  the  whole  history  thai  it  covers,  and  MacmiUan  and  Co. 

(8)  on  the  period  that  inter\-enes  and  the  This  work  was  originally  publishotl  in  a 

c%-ents  that  occur  before  the  first  fragment  of  smaller  and  less  exjwnsive  form  as  a  Bible- 

the  New  Testament  sees  the  light.    The  ordi-  reading  for  schools.     It  is  now  revised,  but 

nary  English  reader  has  now  in  Ills  hand  an  not  materially  altered,   for  general  readers. 
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It  is  at  present,  therefore,    intended  for  a 
different  and  more  matured  class.     But  we 
venture  to  think  that  this  change  of  front,  so 
to  speak,  is  a  decided  mistake,    unless  Mr. 
Arnold  liad   furnished  a  new   and   scientific 
translation.     To    offer  to   advanced   readers 
wliat  is  merely  a  correction  of  the  old  version 
is  to  follow  a  course  which  is  unsatisfactory 
in    principle   and   has  never  been   attended 
with   success.     A  translation,  however  clear 
and  elegant  the  English,  unless  executed  on 
a    different   principle   and   with   far  greater 
knowledge  of  the  original  than  the  present 
exhibits,  will  never  enable  the  most  assiduous 
reader  to  grasp  the  thoughts  of  the  inspired 
writers.  The  professed  modesty  of  the  author 
is  at   variance  with  the  tone  and  daring  of 
the  attempt.     No  one  need  doubt  that  Mr. 
Amold^s    knowledge  of  Hebrew   is  meagre 
and    superficial, — indeed,    as  humble   as   he 
acknowledges  it  to  be;  but  one  is  surjDrised 
that  the   ccmsciousuess  of  this  fact  does  not 
prevent  him    from    essaying    arrangements, 
renderings,  and  criticisms  which  require  the 
most    matured    scholanship.       It    is    highly 
amusing  to  find  ]^Ir.  Arnold  shocked  at  the 
innovations  introduced  by  McCheyne  into  his 
translation  of  Isaiah,  and  characterising  the 
displacement  of  the  noble  and  consecrated 
expressions,  *  judgment '  and  *  righteousness,' 
as  absolutely  wanton.     But  a  little  observa- 
tion convinces  one  that  this  is  on  account  of 
their  rhythmical   character    rather    than    of 
their  actual  meaning.     In  fact,  the  poetical 
character  of    these   old   prophecies   is   their 
chief  attraction  to  the  author  of  the  present 
work;  whicli  he  designates  as  that  of  *  bound- 
less   exhilaration.'      And   the   moral   of   the 
whole  seems  to  be  that  others  could  enter  into 
this  new  life  of  hope  and  courage,  this  millen- 
nial state,  by  transferring  their  'centre,'  or 
starting-point  for  forming  their  conception  of 
the   development  and  destiny  of  man,  from 
the  history  of  Greece  and  Rome  to  the  con- 
quest of  Babylon  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Jewish  exiles.     Like  everything  which  ctmies 
from  the   hands  of  this  great  master  of  style, 
it  is  a  model  of  clear  and  beautiful  English. 
This  feature  of  excellence  well  serves  to  hide  a 
multitude  of  faults. 

The  New  Testament^  iciOi  Notes  and  Commcitts. 
Accompanied  with  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
By  the  Rev.  Lyman  Abuott.  Vol.  I. 
3Iatthew  and  Mark.'  Ilodder  and  Stough- 
ton. 

This  is  a  new  claimant  for  popular  uses, 
after  the  school  of  Alfred  Barnes,  Jacobi, 
Whedon,  &c.  It  is  intended  to  give  the 
results  rather  than  the  ])rocesses  of  scholar- 
shij),  the  conclusions  rather  than  the  contro- 
versies of  scholars.  It  is  intended  for  '  cler- 
gymen, Christian  parents,  Sunday-school 
teachers,  Bible  women,  lay  preachers.'  All 
quotations  in  Gre<^k,  Latin,  French,  German, 
ic,  are  translated.  It  is  founded  on  the 
best  [text  of  the  original  Greek,  and  where 
necessary  a  nc^'  translation  is  given.  Some 
thirty  excursuses  on  special  topics  are  given. 
Bible  archa?ology  has  been  laid  under  contri-  | 


bution.  Illustrations  are  freely  given;  the 
notes  arc  extensive,  and  carefully  and  sensi- 
bly  made;  and  illustrative  quotations  are 
largely  introduced.  Parallel  pcssages  and 
scriptural  references  are  given ;  and  a  New 
Testament  gazetteer  is  appended ;  while  an 
Introduction  supplies  all  needful  bibliogra- 
phical information.  The  aim  of  tlic  writer 
has  been  to  supply  a  complete  apparatus 
of  all  that  is  requisite  for  tlie  interpreta- 
tion of  the  New^  Testament.  It  is  bv  far 
the  most  complete  of  the  popular  com- 
mentaries that  have  come  under  our  notice, 
and,  so  far  as  we  have  tested  it,  the  author 
seems  to  have  done  his  work  with  scholarl? 
skill  and  with  reverent  care.  We  nuist  add 
that,  being  an  American,  Mr.  Abbott  natural- 
ly quotes  more  frequently  from  American 
writers  than  a  waiter  in  England  would  do. 

THEOLOGICAL   TRANSLATION    FUND. 

The  Contents  and  Origin  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  critically  Investigated.  By  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Zeller.  To  which  is  prefixed  Dr. 
F.  Overbeck's  *  Introduction  to  the  Acts,' 
from  De  Wette's  '  Handbook.'  Translated 
by  Joseph  Dare,  B.A.     Two  Vols. 

Commentary  on  the  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.  Bv  the  late  Dr.  Geoug  Heinrich 
August  von  Ewald.  Translated  by  J. 
Fred.  Smith.  Vol.  I. — Joel,  Amos,  Il.isea, 
and  Zakharya,  Chaps.  IX.-XI.  Williams 
and  Norgate. 

Wc  need  say  concerning  Dr.  Zeller's  work 
only  that  it  has  been  twenty-two  years  before 
the  pu]>lic,  and  has  not  greatly  affected 
critical  thought.  Its  theory  is  that  the  Acts 
were  written  for  an  apologetic  purjiose,  viz., 
to  extenuate  and  glorify  Paul;  that  it  was  so 
manipulated  for  this  end ;  and  such  liberty 
taken  with  facts  as  that  it  is  historically  un- 
reliable, and  that  its  statements  are  in  utter 
and  hopeless  contradiction  to  Paul's  Letters; 
Paley's  '  Ilorue '  being  consequently  a  pure 
hallucination.  The  editor,  however,  still 
thinks  that  the  substantial  correctness  of  Zel- 
ler's  views  can  hardly  be  doubted,  although 
he  admits  that  '  some  details  are  }ferhap» 
puslied  to  an  extreme; '  but  then  onh'  those 
theologians  accept  Zeller  who  are  *  free  to 
follow  truth.'  'The  author's  notions  of  the 
duty  of  historical  truth  were  different  from 
ours,  the  perversion  of  tradition  for  party 
purposes  did  not  appear  to  him  reprehensible. 
His  work,  therefore,  is  a  tendency  work.' 

We  are  glad  to  receive  this  instalment  of  a 
competent  translation  of  Ewald's  great  work 
on  tiie  Hebrew  Prophets,  which,  Mr.  Smith's 
modest  deprecati(m  notwithstanding,  is  lK)tb 
accurate  and  smooth,  although  nothing  that 
Ewald  wrote  can  be  described  as  easy  reading. 
Ewald  is  as  dogmatic  and  arbitn\ry  in  this, 
which  is  perhaps  the  greater  work,  as  he  is  in 
his  '  Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,'  of  which 
Mr.  Bussell  Martineau  and  his  collaboraleurs 
have  given  us  such  an  excellent  English  ver- 
sion. He  is  often  paradoxical,  and  always 
rationalistic;  but  compared  with  Kuenen  and 
Zeller  he  is  orthodoxy  itself.    For  example,  he 
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is  at  utter  variance  with  the  latter  about  the 
liistorical  vahic  of  tlic  *  Acts  of  the  Apostles.' 

His  book  on  tlie  Prophets  contains  some 
grand  conceptions  on  the  Prophets'  character 
•and  work,  and  his  admiring  eulogies  are  very 
fervent.  Still  he  knows  what  the  Prophets 
were,  and  thought,  and  did  better  than  the}' 
knew  themselves — a  great  deal  better  than 
the  'man  in  the  next  street.'  Ewald  is  a 
writer  from  whom,  however  you  may  differ  in 
particular  views,  you  must  learn  something 
and  always  get  great  inspirations.  We  are 
very  thankful  that  English  students  should 
liave  access  to  his  w^orks,  and  tmst  only  that 
this  great  work  on  the  Prophets  may  be  com- 
pleted as  well  as  it  is  here  begun. 

It  is  suggestive  of  the  morality  of  critical 
quotations  that  the  six  pages  and  thirty 
notices  of  the  publications  of  the  Theological 
Translation  Fund  here  reprinted,  should  be 
taken  from  only  twelve  journals,  and  these, 
with  two  exceptions,  all  of  one  class. 

PauVs  Epistle  to  the  Ephesinns.  Erpovnded  in 
a  Scriea  of  Discourses.  By  the  late  Robert 
S.  Candlisu,  D.D.     Adam  and  C.  Black. 

Dr.  Candlish's  manner  of  exegetical  pulpit 
discourse,  as  w-ell  as  his  general  theological 
position,  is  so  well  known  to  all  readers  of 
theological  books  that  it  is  unnccest-ary  to  do 
more  than  announce  this  posthumous  volume. 
The  depth  and  richness  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  especially  its  lofty  doctrinal  reach- 
es, were  peculiarly  suited  to  the  cast  of  Dr. 
Candlish's  mind,  which  delighted  in  keen 
analysis.  Here  are  twenty -five  discourses, 
full  of  intensity  both  of  thought  and  feeling, 
and  which  will  be  very  helpful  to  houiiletical 
students  of  the  Epistle. 

Philosopliij  Without  Assumptions.  By  T.  P. 
KiUKMAN,  M.A.,  F.K.S.  Longmans  and 
Co. 

In  a  certain  sense  the  prediction  of  the 
divine  Seer  is  being  fullilled,  when  not  only 
the  earth,  but  also  the  heavens  are  shaken. 
The  most  sacred  convictions  of  many  minds 
are  ruthlessly  assailed  by  destructive  criti- 
cisms, whose  professed  aim  is  to  strike  a  bal- 
ance between  the  world  within  and  the  world 
without — to  establish  an  e<iuilibrium  between 
current  belief  and  actual  facts.  We  are 
informed  by  great  authoirities  that  *  matter  is 
only  the  penuanent  possibility  of  sensation,' 
I  he  ego  only  the  permanent  possibility  of 
feeling,'  '  mind  only  a  series  of  feelings,'  and 
that  body  is  only  one  of  the  groups  in  the 
series.  Thought  is  but  the  product  of  molec- 
ular action  on  the  brain,  and  man  is  neither 
more  or  less  than  a  fasciculus  of  sensations 
and  impulses,  which  are  fortuitous  and  evan- 
escent. According  to  this  school,  the  whole 
of  humi.n  action  is  reduced  to  a  mechanical 
process  and  limited  to  the  present  sphere  of 
being.  The  ethical  and  theological  counter- 
l»art  of  such  a  creed  necessitates  the  rejection 
of  the  universally  recognised  ideas  of  respon- 
sibility and  duty,  and  involves  the  suspension, 
if  not  the  denial,  of  the  existence  of  God. 
Jn  fact,  it  converts  the  whole  phenomena  of 


human   existence,    however  sublime,  into    a 
series  of  mechanical  mundane  operations.     It 
is  no  wonder  if  statements  which  blight  our 
best  hopes  and  noblest  aspirations  should  call 
forth  vigorous  protests  and  severe  critiques. 
The  volume  before  us  is  but  one  of  several, 
wnich  have  lately  appeared,  for  the  defence 
of  old  truths  against  modern  assailants.    One 
object  IMr.  Kirkman  has  in  view,  is  to  show 
that  the  cosmical  philosophy  is  based,  as  to 
its  fundamental  principles,  on  mere  assump- 
tions.    Another  and  more  important  object  is 
to  present  a  philosophy  which  starts  from  no 
assumptions,   but  rests  on  a  fact  which  we 
cannot   deny   without  the  absurdity  of  self- 
contradiction,  and  to  show  that  the  necessary 
inference  from  the  fact  completely  demolishes 
the  assumptions  lying  at  the  foundation  of  the 
most  popular  modern  systems.     We  entirely 
concur  with  Mr.  Kirkman  that  many  of  the 
above  statements  are  most  crude  and  unten- 
able ;  such  delinitions  of  matter  and  mind  are 
no  definitions  of  either.     The  author's  chief 
objection  to  this  school  is,  that,  while  profess- 
edly propounding  the  question  tchat  is,  they 
a^e  endeavouring  to  answer  the  question  what 
must  he.     Mr.  Kirkman  has  a  profound  con- 
tempt for  what  he  calls  the  must  he's  and  ca,''t 
he's  of  philosophers,  and  maintains  that,  if  the 
'  must  follow  '  of  mathematical  science  were 
substituted  for  the  '  must  he  '  of  the  cosmical 
philosophy,  the  truth  that  remained  might  be 
])ut    into    a    very   narrow    compass.      It    is 
because  the  author  believes  that  the  question 
what  is  can  neither  be  directly  answered  nor 
scientifically  demonstrated  that  he  prefers  the 
starting-point  of  Descartesr,  to  that  of  either 
Spinoza,  who  attempted  to  define  substance, 
or  of  Ferrier,  wiio  seems  to  assume  that  he  is 
in  the  presence  of  others.     He  states  it  thus : 
*  I  am,   and  1  know  that   I   am,  a   conscious 
thinker.'     But  in  '  I  am  '  '  I  will '  is  given,  and 
*I  will'  involves  *I  can,'  and  by  means  of  this 
*wi  11- force '/he  makes  his  way  from  the  inner 
and  limited  world  *  I  am  '  to  the  outer  and  real 
world.     But  what  is  this  world  ?     So  far  as 
it  can  he  hnown,  it  consists  of  forces   found 
and  localised  by  the  will-force  of  each  *  I  can.' 
Hence   will    is    designated    the   force-finder 
nnd  force-measurer .    For  the  '  I  can  '  involves 
'  I  ought,'  by  means  of  which  he  reaches  the 
existence   of  other    conscious    and    kindred 
beings.     This  is,  in  brief,   the  substance  of 
'  Philosophy  without  Assumptions.'  By  means 
of  these  principles  and  methods  he  proceeds 
to  combat  Spencer's  -vaews,  wiiich,  according 
to  our  author,  deprives  man  both  of  his  will 
and    subsisting    i)crsonality    by  making   the 
personal  ego  to  consist  in  the  aggregate  of 
the  feelings  and  ideas  of  the  moment,  and  the 
will  in  an  impulse  composed  of  a  group  of 
psychical  states,  and  this  impulse   as   alone 
determining   the   ensuing  action.      Matthew 
Arnold's  philosophy  of  religion   is   handled 
with  a  severe  but  well-deserved  criticism.     It 
is  in  many  respects  the  best  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared.   Slill's  *  Definition  of  Cause  '  is  shown 
to  involve  the  vulgar  error  on  the  question. 
Professor  Tyndall  and  his  comrades  are  se- 
verely castigated  for  their  laxity  of  thought 
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and  language,  and  especially  for  their  grand- 
iloquent terms,  which  darken  knowledge  and 
dazzle  the  half-learned.  Having  sajd  so 
much  in  sympathy  with  the  character  and 
object  of  the  work,  we  must  briefly  point  out 
its  defects.  We  gravely  doubt  whether  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  Philosophy  without  As- 
sumption ;  but  of  one  thing  we  are  fully  sure, 
that  in  adopting  the  Cartesian  standpomt  the 
author  is  guilty  of  assuming  much  more  than 
he  is  aware  of.  Besides,  is  the  existence  of 
the  non  ego  to  be  proved,  while  that  of  the 
ego  is  to  pass  unquestioned  ?  Further,  Mr. 
Ivii'kman's  views  of  matter  are  not  likely,  nor 
do  they  deserve,  to  meet  with  acceptance. 
Matter  lie  regards  as  non-existent,  or  non- 
proven, a  mere  conjecture;  we  are  acquainted 
only  with  force.  AH  that  can  be  affirmed  of 
matter  is  that  there  are  certain  force  points, 
or  loci  of  force.  In  our  opinion,  matter  is 
quite  as  discoverable  as  force,  and  no  more 
liable  to  be  abused.  The  author's  chief  aim 
throughout  is  to  do  battle  with  abstraction  , 
but  is  not  his  favourite  '  force '  as  much  an 
abstraction  as  most  of  the  terms  he  assails  ? 
While  deeply  sympathising  with  the  lofty 
tone  and  earnestness  of  the  work,  we  sincerely 
regret  that  the  criticism  is  so  personal  and 
the  condemnation  of  opponents  so  sw^eeping. 
The  philosophy  he  criticises  under  that  title 
is  in  no  sense  materialistic.  The  work  is 
highly  interesting  and  instinctive,  full  of 
genuine  wit  and  lofty  sentiment. 

A  Manual  of  Comparative  Philology^  as  applied 
to  tlie  Illustration  of  Greek  and  Latin  Inflec- 
tions. By  T.  L.  Papillon,  Fellow  and  Lec- 
turer of  New  College,  Oxford.  Clarendon 
Press  Series,  Oxford. 

This  very  useful  manual  is  an  epitome  of 
the  vast  body  of  information  on  the  difficult 
subject  of  word-building  collected  by  Curtius, 
Schleicher,  Corssen,  and  others.  Mr.  Pcile's 
well-known  volume,  *  An  Introduction  to 
Greek  and  Latin  Etymology,'  following  and 
improving  upon  Dr.  Donaldson's  '  New  Cra- 
tylus,'  had  prepared  the  way  for  English 
students  to  look  somewhat  deeper  into  the 
formative  principles  of  language  and  the  laws 
of  organic  changes  and  substitutions  tiian 
ordinary  school-teaching  had  attempted. 
Difficult  as  the  subject  is,  and  to  most  minds 
perhaps  uninviting,  it  cannot  be  denied  that, 
both  as  a  sul)ject  for  thought  and  reasoning, 
and  as  a  corrective  to  the  mere  a?sthetic  or 
sentimental  element  in  classical  study,  the 
science  of  j)hilology  is  one  of  great  impor- 
tance, especially  to  more  advanced  scholars. 
For  it  naturally  follows  after  a  knowledge  of 
grammar,  and  explains  phenomena  which  had 
merely  been  acquired  as  facts.  The  mam 
oUject  of  the  work,  the  author  tells  us,  is 
*  the  philological  explanation  of  the  inflection 
in  Greek  and  Latin.'  To  do  this,  he  adds, 
some  knowledge  of  the  classification  of  lan- 
guages is  necessary,  of  the  laws  of  vocalisa- 
tion, of  roots,  changes  of  sound,  &c.  The 
question.  What  is  the  origin  of  language  ?  he 
docs  not  attempt  to  discuss.  He  regards  it, 
not  as  a  faculty  or  capacity,  but  a  '  developed 
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result' — the  result  of  unconscious  imitation; 
and  this,  we  think,  is  the  best  account  that 
can  be  given  of  the  fact  of  human  speech 
and  its  varieties,  the  law  of  change,  or  *  flux; 
affecting  speech  much  in  the   same  way  as  it 
does  all  organic  creations.    Neither  the  oripn 
nor  the  ultimate  form  of  'roots'  being  dis- 
coverable, we  must  take  them  as  a  stock  on 
which    language    is    engrafted,    a    stock  as 
incapable  of  change  or  addition  as  the  mate- 
rials out  of  which  various  rocks  arc  formed  or 
the  chemical  ejements  which  combine  to  form 
an  organic  whole.     The  author  seems,  how- 
ever,  somewhat  to  "^incline  to  Mr.   Darwin's 
views  when  he  says  *it  is  at  least  probable 
that  language  owes  its  origin   to  a  combina- 
tion of  imitational  and  interjectional  sounds.' 

After  defining  *  agglutinative'  and  *  inflec- 
tional '  stages  in  the  growth  of  language — ^the 
one  being  a  joining  of  mere  roots,  the  others 
a  modification  of  them,  especially  as  suffixes 
— the  author  takes  a  typical  word.  rJ/zi,  from 
a  root  i,  *  to  go,'  and  sliows  that  the  termina- 
tion is  a  corruption  or  weakening  of  the  first 
pereonal  pronoun  ma\  so  that  i  ma  means 
'go  I,'  or  'I  go'  (will  go).  Chapter  ii., 
'  Classification  of  Languages, '  contains  an  im- 
mense amount  of  information,  so  condensed 
that  much  industry  and  attention  will  be 
required  to  master  it.  The  '  tables  of  corre- 
spondences '  arc  valuable  as  illustrations,  hot 
unsuited  for  learning  by  heart. 

The  author  takes  the  same  view  as  3Ir. 
Peile  of  the  cause  of  change  in  the  forms  of 
words.  It  is  the  'endeavour,  conscious  or 
unconscious,  to  secure  ease  of  articulation.'' 
Of  course,  to  organs  of  voice  differently  con- 
stituted from  long  hereditary  use  or  other 
conditions,  a  sound  easy  to  one  may  l>c  diffi- 
cult t6,  .or  even  wholly  unpronounceable  by, 
another.  But  the  amount  of  breath,  or  effort, 
in  expending  it  is  generally  the  determining 
cause  of  weakening  sounds.  Thus,  a  news- 
boy, who  has  to  bawl  all  the  morning  along 
railway  trains  at  his  station,  '  Day's  paper  I' 
almost  invariably  pronounces  the  word  piper, 
because  pi  requires  rather  less  force  of  lung 
than  pa^  and  thus  a  real  muscular  economy  is 
unconsciously  effected  wiien  a  repetition  of 
the  monosyllable  some  hundreds  of  times  is  a 
daily  necessity. 

The  most  important  part  of  this  complete, 
though  by  no  means  large,  manual  is  in  chap- 
ters vi.,vii.  and  viii,  explaining  the  theory 
and  principles  of  inflexion,  severally  of  nouns, 
pronouns,  and  verbs.  A  comparison  in  all 
these  with  Sanscrit  forms  makes  the  reading 
difficult  to  those  wiio  have  not  some  pi-elirai 
nary  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  language. 
In  Appendix  I.  some  of  the  best  and  most  au- 
thentic specimens  of  early  Latin  inscriptions 
are  given  and  explained.  On  the  whole,  this 
is  certainly  the  best  manual  of  philology  that 
has  yet  appeared.  The  difficulty  is  inherent 
to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  not,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  think,  to  the  author's  treatment  of 
it,  which  is  well  arranged  and  philosophical. 

The  Semualistic  Philosoplnj  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  Considered.  By  Robert  L.  Dabskt 
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D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presby- 
teiiin  Church  of  the  South,  Prince  Edward, 
Virginia.    Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark. 

We  suppose  this  is  intended  to  be  a  popular 
work,  and  philosophical  calmness  and  scien- 
tific precision  may  not  have  been  aimed  at 
by  the  writer.  But  Dr.  Dabney  writes  in  so 
heated  a  spirit  and  uses  such  vehement  lan- 
guage, that  what  ought  to  be  a  philosophical 
treatise  reads  like  a  theological  malediction. 
The  very  name  of  the  book  illustrates  this. 
Hard  words  break  no  bones,  but  neither  do 
they  do  any  good ;  and  why  apply  the  word 

*  sensualistic '  to  a  philosophy  which  for  many 
years  has  been  accurately  and  much  less  offen- 
sively designated  as  *  sensationalism '  ?  When 
we  read  Dr.  Dabncy's  opening  sentences,  we 
despaired  of  liis  work,  so  far  as  philosophy  is 
concerned.  Ilis  second  sentence  runs  thus: 
'  We  shall  see  that  it  is  a  just  charge  against 
the  sensualistic  philosophy  that  it  not  seldom 
inclines  its  advocates  to  this  dominion  of 
beastly  lusts.'  Is  there  any  possible  excuse 
for  this  sort  of  writing  ?  It  injures  the  cause 
of  those  who  have  most  at  heart  the  scientific 
refutation  of  sensationalism  in  a  philosophical 
spirit.  We  regret  this  all  the  more, — for  this 
fault  of  temper  and  treatment  pervades  the 
book, — because  Dr.  Dabney  displays  consid- 
erable acuteness  in  many  of  his  analyses,  in 
his  expositions  of  the  defects  of  the  various 
systems  of,  to  use  a  long  term,  Evolutionary 
Materialism ;  and  especially  in  his  criticisms 
of  the  principles  and  positions  of  those 
thinkers  whose  doctrine  of  the  relativity  of 
knowledge  leads  them  logically,  if  not  alwaj^s 
really,  to  sceptical  nescience.  There  is  no- 
thing new  in  the  exposure  of  the  fallacies  of  the 
late  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  the  late  Dr. 
Mansers  views  regarding  the  Infinite  and  the 
Absolute ;  but  the  criticism  is  keen  and  incis- 
ive, and  the  points  are  clearly  taken.  We 
have  every  sympathy  also  with  the  exposure 
of  the  illogical  conclusions  of  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer,  whose  '  philosophy, '  in  our  opinion, 
is  vastly  overrated ;  but  no  treatment  of  the 
English  '  sensualistic '  philosophy  will  be  com- 
plete without  also  dealing  with  Mr.  Lewes's 

*  Reasoned  Realism.'  Perhaps  Dr.  Dabney 
wrote  his  book  before  Mr.  Lewes's  work  was* 
known  to  him.  Owing,  it  may  be,  to  the 
lack  of  supervision  in  passing  through  the 
press,  there  are  numerous  misprints  and  blun- 
ders in  the  volume,  some  of  them  serious,  as 
when  '  Huxley  and  Flint'  are  classed  together 
as  English  Materialists.  Who  is  the  *  Flint' 
here  referred  to  ?  Surely  not  Professor  Flint, 
who  is  one  of  the  ablest  philosophical  advo- 
cates of  Theism  and  of  a  rational  spiritualism 
that  we  have.  Writers  who  think  themselves 
justified  in  using  such  strong  language  as 
the  following  outburst  contains,  — *  What  foul 
juggling  fiend  has  possessed  any  cultivated 
man  of  this  Christian  age,  that  he  should 
grovel  through  so  many  gross  sophistries  in 
order  to  dig  his  way  down  to  this  loathsome 
degradation?  —  viz..  Materialism,  which  is 
denounced  as  *  this  modern  Paganism '  that 


'  chooses  the  beast  for  his  (a/c)  parent,  and 
casts  his  {sic)  God  utterly  away,' — ought  to 
be  careful  of  their  own  accuracy,  and  this  Dr. 
Dabney  certainly  has  not  been. 

The  Expostor.  Vol.  IH.  Hodder  and 
Stoughton. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  from  the  preface  to 
this  volume  that  the  success  of  *  The  Ex- 
positor' outstrips  the  expectations  of  those 
who  started  it,  and  that  it  has  passed  beyond 
the  domain  of  good  wishes  and  claims  con- 
gratulations. It  has  had  a  remunerative  cir- 
culation from  the  veiy  first,  and  that  circula- 
tion is  still  gradually,  and  hence  it  may  be  «  , 
hoped  the  more  surely,  increasing.  We  will 
content  ourselves,  therefore,  with  saying  that 
it  most  eminently  deserves  its  success,  and  we 
are  crlad  that  a  discerning  public  have  not  been 
blind  to  its  solid  merits.  It  is  a  gratifying 
indication  that  that  which  is  really  good  does 
not  appeal  in  vain. 

The  same  general  characteristics  as  of  the 
former  volumes  are  maintained  in  this,  and 
the  same  contributors.  Dr.  Reynolds  con- 
tinues his  expositions  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles, 
the  Dean  of  Canterbuiy  contiibutcs  papers  on 
Samuel  and  the  Schools  of  the  Prophets,  Pro- 
fessor Plumptre  continues  his  papers  on  the 
Seven  Churches  of  Asia.  Some  Notes  on  the  « 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  by  the  late  Bishop 
Thirlwall,  are  of  some  value,  although  they 
are  somewhat  elementary.  The  rest  of  the 
volume  consists  of  miscellaneous  papers  on 
various  Biblical  and  homiletical  topics. 

Ihe  Study  :  Helps  for  Preachir,*^  from  English^ 
American,  and  Continental  Sources.  Third 
Series.     R.  D.  Dickinson. 

The  *  Study '  devotes  itself  almost  exclu- 
sively to  material  that  may  be  used  in  the 
pulpit.  Of  theological  essays  as  such  it  has 
but  few.  Sermons,  sermon  outlines,  sermon 
exegesis,  sermon  hints,  and  illustrations  fill 
its  pages ;  and  a  very  legitimate  use  of  all  this 
may  be  made  by  men  of  imperfect  training  or 
power,  or  of  few  books. 

A  series  of  sermons  on  our  Lord's  conver- 
sations, by  Dr.  idams,  of  New  York,  are 
good,  although  we  somewhat  recoil  from  the 
designation,  *an  obtuse  sensualist,'  which  he 
applies  to  the  Woman  of  Samaria.  A  series 
of  papers  on  prayer,  by  Dr.  Manning,  of  Bos- 
ton, are  also  to  be  commended.  Dr.  Perry 
contributes  some  suggestive  sermons  from  the 
Book  of  Proverbs. 

The  exegetical  matter  consists  of  the  first 
chapters  ot  the  Apocalypse,  hy  the  Rev.  Joseph 
S.  Exell;  of  Colossians,  by  the  Rev.  G.  Bar- 
low ;  and  of  Galatians,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Nicholls. 
These,  we  think,  are  of  less  value,  considering 
the  affluence  of  able  and  cheap  commentaries. 
The  volume  is  a  rich  repertory  of  preaching 
matter. 

SERMONS. 

Sermons  Preached  before  the   University  of 
Oxford,  and  on  Various  Occasions.     By  J.  B. 
MozLEY,  D.D.     (Ri\nngtons.)     This  is  one  of 
the  most  able  volumes  of  sermons  of  late 
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years.  It  is  rich  in  philosopliic  thought  and 
fall  of  massive  strength.  It  is  worthy  of  the 
best  djiys  of  the  English  pulpit,  when  it  aimed 
to  instruct  the  people  in  theological  truth  as 
well  as  to  excite  them  to  religious  feeling, 
wlien  it  grappled  with  sceptical  principles  as 
well  as  urged  homiletical  ethics  and  senti- 
ments. The  volume  is  an  appreciable,  and 
we  would  venture  to  say  a  permanent,  con- 
tribution to  our  ])est  pulpit  literature.  The 
sermons  are  perfectly  unconventional,  and 
are  full  of  keen  insight  into  both  the  courses 
of  modern  thouglit  and  the  tendencies  of 
modern  life.  Each  sermon  is  a  well-arranged 
4  unity.  It  grasps  some  one  great  principle  or 
phase  of  tliought  and  thoroughly  reasons  it 
out.  For  instance,  the  sermon  on  *  Eternal  Life' 
expounds  and  vindicates  that  evidence  wait- 
ing verification,  which  lies  between  ignorance 
and  absolute  demonstration,"  but  which,  nev- 
ertheless, justly  claims  practical  acceptance — 
the  evidence  upon  which  the  hope  of  immor- 
tality rests.  The  sermon  on  the  Atonement, 
again,  exposes  the  unwarrantableness  of  a 
liasty  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
sacrifice,  founded  upon  a  partial  conception 
of  it.  Of  the  more  ethical  sermons,  the  two 
best,  and  they  are  both  very  masterly,  are  on 
*  Our  Duty  to  our  Equals '  and  '  On  War.'  In 
each  the  line  of  thought  is  patiently  and 
thoroughly  wrought  out  to  its  issue.  One 
feels  the  satisfaction  of  having  read  a  prelec- 
tion in  which  the  vigour  and  thoroughness  of 
philosophic  thought  blend  with  the  lucidity 
and  ]>i*acticalness  of  the  preacher's  urgency. 
One  feels,  too,  what'  religious  power  there  is 
in  the  momentum  of  clear  and  strong  religious 
truth,  and  how  infinitely  superior,  for  all 
practical  religious  purposes,  it  is  to  the  mere 
excitement  of  passion.  Strength,  subtlety, 
sympathy,  and  thoroughness  are  combined  in 
a  degree  that  make  the  volume  notable  among 
the  products  of  the  English  pulpit.  As  befits 
academical  discourses,  they  are  philosophical 
in  structure  and  somewhat  stately  in  style. 
Less  vivid  and  oratorical  than  many,  they  are 
as  solid  and  powerful  as  any  since  Butler's. 

The   Intercessory   Prayer    of    our    Lord. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Seventeenth  Chapter  of 
St.  John's  Gospel.  By  the  late  James  Spexce, 
M.A.,  D.D.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  Dr. 
Bpence  had  but  just  completed  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  press  of  this  volume  when  he 
was  called  to  his  rest.  It  will  be  valued  by 
many  who  have  precious  memories  of  his 
ministry.  The  expositions  are  both  scholarly, 
evangelical,  and  practical,  and  are  prepared 
in  the  light  of  the  best  critical  and  theological 

authorities. Elijah  the  Prophet.     By    the 

Rev.  WiLLL\M  Taylor,  D.D.  Dr.  Taylor, 
the  successor  of  Dr.  J.  P.  Thompson,  of  the 
Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York,  is  winning 
golden  opinions  as  a  faithful  and  eflective 
preaclier.  The  present  volume  is  a  very  fav- 
ourable specimen  of  pulpit  exposition.  It 
avoids  rhetorical  declamation  and  is  instinct 
with  practical  urgency.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  in  the  characters  of  Jezebel  and  Ahab 
occasion  and  demand  for  much  subtle  analvsis 
of  character,  and  Dr.  Taylor  is  fully  equal  to 


it.  He  has  imbued  himself  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  feeling  of  the  period,  and  with  a 
firm  grasp  he  sets  forth  the  great  teachings  of 
the  history. — '—Sermons  Preached  in  the  College 
Chapel^  Cheltenham,  during  the  FirstYear  of 
his  Office,  1874-75.  By  the  Rev.  IIeHbebt 
KvK ASTON,  M.  A. ,  Principal  of  Cheltenham  Col- 
lege. (Macmillan and  Co.)  There  \»  somewhat 
too  much  of  circumstance  about  Dr.  Kynaston's 
sermons,  and  he  sometimes  fails  to  grasp  the 
deeper  principles  of  his  theme ;  otherwise  the 
sermons  are  direct  and  practical,  and,  not- 
withstanding a  certain  monotony  of  style, 
would  no  doubt  be  interesting  to  their  youth- 
ful auditors. Our  Social  Uelat  ion  ships  and 

Life  in  Lojidon.  Lectures  delivered  at  the 
King's  Weigh-house  Chapel.  By  the  Rev. 
William  Braden.  (James  Clarke  and  Co.) 
Two  series  of  lectures,  preached  by  Mr. 
Bradcn  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  niiuistrr, 
— the  first  treaung  of  the  relations  of  hus- 
bands and  wrivcs,  parents  and  children,  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  employers  and  employed,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  &c. ;  the  second  of  London 
work,  companionships,  amusements,  and 
business.  The  pertinence  of  such  lectures  to 
a  congregation  in  the  heart  of  the  metropolhi 
is  obvious,  but  their  practical  good  sense  and 
penetrating  wisdom  and  fidelity  give  them  a 
fitness  and  a  value  everywhere.  Few  proacii- 
ers  deal  thus  formally  wuth  the  practical 
ethics  of  life.  Mr.  Braden  has  dealt  with 
them  so  ably  and  searchingly,  and  yet  with 
such  broad  human  sympatliies,  that*  we  can 
most  heartily  commend  this  book  for  the  use 

both  of  families    and   of    young    men. 

Tremadoc  Sermons.  By  H.  W.  Grimlet, 
M.A.  (Henry  8.  King  and  Co.)  Mr.  Grim- 
ley's  sermons  are  somewhat  disappointing. 
They  are  not  common-place,  —  gleams  of 
thoughtfulness  are  upon  every  page,  they  are 
often  suggestive  in  a  high  degree,  but'thev 
fail  to  reach  the  last  issue,  to  press  the  thouglit 
home ;  they  leave  us  with  the  feeling  of  some- 
thing unsaid,  and  that  often  the  chief  thmg; 
they  speak  more  about  things  than  the 
tilings  themselves.  This  is  true  of  the  first 
four  sennous, — the  *  Hidden  Life,'  the  *  Trans- 
figuration,' '  The  Testimony  of  the  Grave- 
clothes,' and  'Dives  and  Lazarus.'  We  are 
delayed  by  circumstance,  by  sentiments, — the 
.great  depths  of  the  spiritual  life,  the  great 
meanings  of  ,the  Transfiguration,  the  great 
proofs  of  the  Resurrection,  the  great  mys- 
teries of  the  future  life  are  not  touched. 
They  are  sermons,  again,  not  without  thought 
and  strength,  but  they  want  grip;  they  do 
not  produce  the  feeling  that  the  last  word 

which    can  be  said  has  been   said. The 

Preaching  of  the  Cross  and  other  Sermon*. 
By  Thomas  J.  Crawford,  D.D.  (Wilham 
Blackwood  and  Sons.)  Dr.  Crawford's  ser- 
mons are  very  different  in  character.  He 
was  one  of  that  class  of  thinkers  who  cannot 
leave  a  theme  until  he  has  thoroughly  mas- 
tered it,  who  cannot  cover  up  great  spiritual 
mysteries  with  mere  descriptions  of  circum- 
stance or  vague  sentiments.  He  is  able  and 
thorough,  and  whether  you  may  agree  with 
his  positions  or  not.  you  feel  that  he  has  care- 
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fully  t liken  anrl  strongly  entrenched  them. 
These  sermons  were  preached  during  his  pas- 
toral life,  and  were  not  revised  bv  him  for  the 
press.  They  arc  a  worthy  memorial  of  the 
preacher,  while  they  also  indicate  the  trained 
theologian.  They  are  solid  rather  than  bril- 
liant, but  they  are  also  spiritual  and  practical. 
Dr.  Crawford  was  a  moderate  Calvinist,  and 
his  sermons   are  good  specimens  of  strong, 

thorough  Evangelical  teaching. The  LaH 

IVirec  SermoiiH  Preaehed  at  Oxford  in  1839  and 
1840  by  Philip  W.  Siiuttleworth,  D.D. 
afterwards  Bishop  'of  Chichester.  (Kiving- 
tons.)  A  republication  of  three  very  good 
sermons,  originally  preached  and  published 
as  a  protest  from  the  standpoint  of  Evangeli- 
cal theology  against  the  Romanising  teachings 
off  the  Oxford  school;  they  are  on  'Justifica- 
tion by  Faith,'  the  *  Merciful  Character  of  the 
Gospel   Covenant,'   and   the    *  Sufficiency   of 

Scripture  as  a  Rule  of  Faith.' Gleanings 

from  the  Pastures  of  Tekoa  :  being  Lectures  on 
Te^ts  taken  from  the  Book  of  Amos.  By 
Robert  William  Forrest,  M.A.,  Vicar  of 
St.  Jude\s,  South  Kensington  (Sampson  Low 
and  Co.)  These  lectures  were  apparently 
unwritten  by  the  preacher,  and  reported  from 
his  lips.  As  such,  therefore,  they  are  to  be 
judged  They  are  intelligent,  earnest , simple 
sermons,  characterised  by  considerable  fresh- 
ness, and  adapted  to  be  useful. Philos^fhy 

of  the  Atonement  and  other  Sermons  preached 
at  Union-street  Chapel^  Brighton.  By  Wade 
RoBiNFox.  (Plodder  and  Stoughton.)  The 
title  which  Mr.  Robinson  has  given  to  his 
volume  is  hardly  justified  by  the  three  ser- 
mons from  which  it  is  derived.  They  make 
no  pretension  to  a  philosophy  of  the  Atone- 
ment, but  touch  it  only  at  certain  points.  The 
sermons  are  somewhat  fragmentary  ;  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  spoken  before  they  were 
written  out,  and  to  have  been  largely  repro- 
duced from  reports  of  members  of  the  congre- 
gation. Tliey  are  of  a  high  order,  their 
thinking  is  strong  and  independent,  and  often 
touches  tniths  not  always  perceived,  but  of 
great  beauty  and  power.  Sometimes  they 
pass  beyond  the  range  of  ordinary  hearers; 
they  are  also  very  spiritual  in  conception,  and 
very  devout  and  earnest  in  feelmg.  The 
volume  is  by  no  means  to  be  confounded  with 
the  wishy-washy  productions  so  often  pub- 
lished as  sennons.  It  is  the  work  of  a  strong, 
imaginative,    devout   mind,   and   well   worth 

perusal. Jesus  in  the  MidM.     By  George 

Cron.  (Glasgow:  Thomas  D.  Morison.)  A 
short  series  of  sermons  on  our  Lord's  anoint- 
ing, in  the  Pharisee's  house,  by  the  woman 
who  was  a  sinner. -Echoes  from  a  Continen- 
tal City  and  a  London  Suhurh.  By  John  F. 
Serjeant,  Vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Fulham,  for- 
merly of  Paris.  Second  Edition,  Enlarged. 
(James  Nisbet  and  Co.)  Mr.  Serjeant's  pre- 
paratory notes  to  each  sermon  are  amusing, 
from  the  naivete  with  which  he  tells  us  how 
often  and  where  each  sermon  has  been 
preached,  and  from  what  sources  he  took  it, 
with  now  and  then  a  characterisation  of  it 
added.  Simplicity,  earnestness.  Evangelical 
feeling,  sympathies  with  many  forms  of  good. 


and  a  certain  talkiness  are  the  characteristics 

of  the  sermons. Memorials  of  a  Ministry 

on  the  Clyde.  Being  Sermons  Preached  in 
Gourock  Free  Church.  By  the  late  Rev. 
Robert  Macellor.  With  a  Biographical 
Notice  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Bruce,  Professor  of 
Theology,  P>ec  Church  College,  Glasgow. 
(Glasgow:  James  Maclchose.)  Mr.  Macellor 
was  a  young  Free  Church  minister,  who  was 
licensed  in  1858,  became  pastor  at  Gourock  in 
18G4,  and  died  in  1875.  Concerning  him 
Professor  Bruce  adduces,  and  apparently  en- 
dorses, the  testimony  of  Mr.  Tliomson,  an 
old  college  friend  of  his  own :  '  He  was  a  man 
of  rare  gifts  and  attainments,  and  so  gentle, 
genial,  tender,  and  loving,  there  w  as  nothing 
we  could  not  confide  to  him.  .  .  .  His 
lectures  were  entirely  original, — like  every- 
thing else,  the  product  of  his  own  mind ;  and 
frequently  were  of  extraordinary  eloquence, 
equal  to  the  finest  passages  of  the  greatest  of 
pulpit  orators.'  The  volume  hardly  bears  out 
this  superlative  eulogy,  but  it  indicates  a 
man  of  fine  intellectual  power,  vigorous, 
independent,  acute,  well  informed,  and  with 
a  high  degree  of  oratorical  faculty.  A  feeble 
constitution,  presaging  early  death,  alone 
hindered  him  apparently  fmm  attaining  an 
eminent  place  among  the  preachers  of  his 
Church.  His  sermons  were  well'  conceived 
and  wrought  out  in  forms  of  great  freshness 

and  beauty. Waiting  for  the   Lights    and 

other  Sermons.  By  David  Wright,  M.A., 
Vicar  of  Stoke  Bishop,  Bristol.  (Henry  S. 
King  and  Co.)  These  are  no  common-place 
sennons.  Thoy  are  strong  and  independent, 
and  often  suggestive.  Their  lack  is  depth. 
They  lean  too  much  to  the  side  of  intellectual 
exposition ;  they  come  short  in  that  close 
grapple  with  the  spiritual  soul,  that  penetrat- 
ing power  which  possesses  and  satisfies.  They 
often  excite  expectations  they  do  not  fulfil, 
and  turn  a  little  too  frequently  upon  theologi- 
cal curiosities.  But  they  arc  full  of  intelli- 
gence, suggestiveness,  and  vigour. Foun- 
dation Truths.  Lectures  on  Romans  viii.  33, 
34.  Preached  in  Portman  Chapel,  London, 
during  Lent  1875.  By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Reeve, 
M.A.  (James  Nisbet  and  Co.)  Mr.  Reeve  is 
an  Evangelical  Calvinist,  of  moderate  views 
and  very  earnest  and  urgent  feeling.  His 
preaching,  although  homely  and  *Oid  fash.- 
loned,'  is  very  practical,  and  has  the  force  of 
the  great  foundation  truths  of  our  Lord's 
mediatorial  mission.  It  has,  we  believe,  been 
very  useful  religiously.  The  theme  here 
selected  for  Lent  lectures  would  be  too  high 
for  even  the  greatest  theologian  or  preacher. 
Mr.  Reeve,  therefore,  somewliat  signally  fails 
to  treat  it  satisfactorily.  He  can  tell  us 
n(»thing  more  about  the  elect  of  God  than  that 
the  Scriptures  say  there  is  an  elect,  and  exhort 
us  implicitly  to  receive  the  teaching.  No  one 
can  harmonise  *  foreknowledge  and  free  >vill ;' 
but  something  may  be  said  to  indicate  the 
problems  and  to  relieve  their  pressure.  The 
sermons  may  be  commended  for  their  simple 

and    earnest   religious   goodness. Angelic 

Beings^  their  Nature  and  Ministry.  By  the 
Rev.  Charles  D.  Bell,  Rector  of  Cheltenham* 
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(Relifjious  Tract  Society.)  Mr.  Bell  gathers  up 
the  intimations  of  Scripture  concerning  an- 
gelic beings,  and  expounds  them  in  chapters 
half-exposition     halt-comment,  in    a    simple 

Evangelical  way. The  Religion  of  Life  ;  or 

Ctmst  and  Nicvdemus.  By  John  G,  Manly, 
Toronto.  The  title-page  indicates  the  scope 
of  Mr.  Manly's  discourses.  They  are  of  the 
orthodox  Evangelical  type,  and  are  vigorous 
and  earnest.  But  Mr.  Manly  delights  in  hard 
words,  in  rugged  forms  of  thought,  and  in 
somewliat  abstruse  speculations.  Most  great 
theological  questions  come  up  for  more  or 
less  of  notice,  and  Mr.  Manly's  remarks  are 

always  thoughtful  and  penetrating. LighU 

and  Landmarks  for  tJie  Christian  and  Christ- 
se€Jc&i\  By  Arthuii  Mursell.  (James 
Clarke  and  Co.)  Mr.  Mursell  is  never  com- 
mon-place ;  his  conceptions  may  not  be  always 
just,  nor  his  taste  perfect,  but  he  says  striking 
things,  and  we  can  well  imagine  great  effec- 
tiveness in  his  preaching  to  an  audience  not 
very  stringent  in  its  demands  for  exegesis  and 
lofiic.  But  we  must  claim  for  sermons  that 
profess  to  be  evolved  out  of  Scripture  passages 
that  they  be  faithful,  at  any  rate,  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  text.  We  cannot  think  it  a  le- 
gitimate use  of  Scripture,  for  instance,  to  per- 
vert Peter  s  proposal  to  build  three  tabernacles 
on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  into  an  edu- 
cational theory  that  the  pupil  passes  succes- 
sively through  the  three  tabernacles  of  Moses, 
Elias,  and  Christ.  This  is  surely  to  use  the 
Bible  as  a  book  of  ingenious  puzzles.  If  a 
preacher  feels  moved  to  propound  such  a 
theory,  by  all  means  let  him  do  it,  but  with- 
out a'text,  if  he  can  find  none  more  pertinent 
than  this.  There  are  times  and  topics  when 
texts  may  legitimately  be  dispensed  with. 
Mr.  Mursell  is  always  ingenious,  earnest, 
piquant,  and  effective.  We  wish  that  we 
could    inoculate    scofes    with    his    popular 

power. The   Story  of  Our    Fathei'^s   Love 

t'ld  to  Children,  By  Mark  Evans.  (Henry 
S.  King  and  Co.)  A  new  and  enlarged  edi- 
tion of  a  little  work  which   has  won  great 

favour    with   young  readers. The  Lord^s 

Prayer.  By  C.  J.  Vaugiian,  D.D.  (Strahan 
and  Co.)  It  is  surely  sufficient  to  announce 
a  new  volume  of  Dr.  Vaughan's  sermons. 
When  a  ])reacher  has  for  some  thirty  years 
been  putting  forth  volumes  of  sermons,  some- 
times two  or  three  in  a  year,  criticism  is  su- 
perfluous. We  only  say  that,  in  these  discourses 
on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Dr.  Vaughan  is  quite 
equal  to  himself — simple,Evangelical, thought- 
ful,   earnest,    and    fresh. Life  in  Faith. 

Sermons  preached  at  Cheltenham  and  Kugby. 
By  T.  W.  Jex-Blake,  M.A.  (John  Murray.) 
We  naturally  expect  in  sermons  from  the 
Ilcrtd  Master  of  Kugby  intellectual  strength, 
freshness,  and  beauty.  These  we  get  in  a 
high  degree.  It  is  a  literary  pleasure  to  read 
these  sermons.  But  we  get  in  addition  to 
these  qualities  great  religious  earnestness  and 
wise  religious  counsels,  eminently  adapted  to 
touch  the  best  impulses  in  boys.  Dr.  Jex-Blake 
does  not  deal  much  in  a  formal  way  with 


doctrines,  and  in  this  he  is  wise ;  but  great 
fundamentals  are  held  in  solution  in  all  his 
sermons,    and    are   thus   full    of   quickening 

power  and  urgency. The  American  PidpU 

of  the  Day.  Forty-two  Sermons  by  the  Most 
Distinguished  LiNdng  American  Preachers. 
First  Series.  (R.  D.  Dickinson.)  To  omit 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  to  say  nothing  of  Dr. 
Richard  Storrs,  from  a  list  of  the  most  distin- 
guished American  preiichers,  is  surely  to  leave 
Hamlet  out  of  the  i)lay.  And  the  omission  is 
hardly  compensated  by  nine  sermons  of  Dr. 
Swing's,  able  though  they  are,  four  of  Dr. 
Deems's,  &c.  This  is  no  reason  why  this  selec- 
tion should  not  have  been  given  to  the  public; 
but  it  is  a  reason  why  the  word  '  some '  should 
have  been  prefixed  to  the  chai'acterisation  of 
the  preachers  on  the  title-page.  Tlie  sermons 
are  respectable  pulpit  productions;  none  of 
them,  however,  except  Dr.  Swing's,  are  of 
distinctive  ability.  There  are  forty-two  ser- 
mons by  about  half  that  number  of  preachers. 

Prayer :   Fire  Sermons   preaeJted   in  the 

Chapel  of  Trinity  College^  Duhlin.  By  James 
Thomas  O'Brien,  D.D.,  late  Bishop  of  Ossory, 
Ferns,  and  Lough lin.  (Macmillan  and  Co.) 
These  sermons  are  a  ])osthumous  publication. 
The  first  of  them  was  preached  as  far  back 
as  December  1836.  Bishop  O'Brien  was 
unable  to  submit  them  to  the  revision  which, 
before  his  death,  he  contemplated,  in  view  of 
recent  speculations.  They  are,  therefore, 
necessarily  somew^hat  obsolete  in  form  and 
fitness;  but  the  general  principles  discussed 
are  permanent  as  the  dimculties  which  call 
them  in  question ;  and  these  are  here  treated 
in  an  intelligent,  reverent,  and  sympathetic 
way,  and  with  considerable  intellectual  vig- 
our.  Words  from  the  Crobs.     Lent  Ijertnrtt^ 

1875,  and  Thoughts  for  these  Times.  Unirer- 
sity  Sermons^  1874  By  C.  J.  Vaughan,  D.D. 
(Macmillan  and  Co.)  Dr.  Vaughan  has 
brought  into  one  volume  seven  sermons  on 
our  Lord's  words  from  the  cross,  and  four 
sermons  preached  before  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  on  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  the 
Forgiveness  of  Sins,  the  World  as  the  field  of 
Christian  work,  and  Religious  Exaggeration 
and  Excitement.  The  first  series  is  wise, 
tender,  and  devout,  as  it  could  not  fail  to  ht 
in  Dr.  Vaughan's  hands.  The  keen  spiritual 
insight  and  sympathetic  religious  feeling 
which  so  characterise  him  are  here  beautifully 
brought  out.  The  second  is  more  varied  ia 
its  aspects  towards  present  thought  and  sj>ec- 
ulation.  Dr.  Vaughan's  method  is  not  con- 
troversial, it  is  affirmative  and  religious,  and 
wins  approval  by  its  appeals  to  the  conscience 
and  heart.  The  sermon  on  the  Resurrection 
of  Christ  Is  a  fine  religious  vindication  of  the 
great  crucial  fact  of  Christianity;  \vhile  the 
sermon  on  *  Exaggeration  and  Excitement '  is 
a  most  timely  warning  in  the  present  state  of 
religious  feeling,  which,  from  Dr.  Vaughan's 
lips,  will  perhaps  have  some  weight.  Like  all 
his  sermons  they  belong  to  all  and  appeal  to 
all. 
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Art.  I. — Secular  Change  of  Climate, 

(1.)  The  Great  Ice  Age^  and  its  Relation  to  the 
Antiquity  of  Man.  By  James  Geikie. 
F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S.,  of  Her  Majesty's  Geologi- 
cal Survey  of  Scotlaud.  8vo.  London. 
1874. 

(2.)  Climate  and  Time  in  their  Geological  lie- 
lotions :  a  Theory  of  Secular  Changes  of  the 
Earth* s  Climate.  By  James  Croll,  of  Her 
Majesty's  Geological  Survey  of  Scotland. 
8vo.     London.     1876. 

Of  tbe  many  facts  in  physical  geography 
which  modem  study  has  brought  to  light, 
none,  perhaps,  is  more  startling  than  the  cer- 
tainty that,  in  fonner  ages,  the  climate  of 
the  earth  has  been  very  diiferciit  from  what 
it  now  is.  Our  forefathers  had  so  accus- 
tomed themselves  to  the  idea  that  the  present 
is  the  natural  order  of  things,  that  heat  and 
cold  are  the  essential  and  necessary  charac- 
teristics of  the  tropical  and  arctic  zones, 
tliat  they  received  with  incredulity  the  an- 
nouncements of  geological  discoveries  which 
seemed  to  speak  of  widely  different  condi- 
tions ;  and  maintained  that  the  remains  of 
tropical  beasts  or  plants  found,  as  in  our 
country,  must  have  been  carried  there  in 
some  convulsion  or  cataclysm,  probably  by 
the  great  deluge  itself. 

This  state  of  doubt,  incredulity,  and  un- 
belief has  long  since  passed  away,  and  it  is 
now  well  known,  not  only  by  professed  stu- 
dents of  geology  and  geography,  but  by  the 
general  reader,  that  from  the  earliest  ages 
the  climate,  as  well  as  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  has  been  subject  to  continual  change. 
The  knowledge,  however,  is  a  living  reality 
to  but  few.  The  fossils  of  the  coal-fields 
have  indeed  long  accustomed  the  public  to 
the  idea  of  a  period  of  great  warmth,  an 
idea  accepted  the    more  readily  as  in  ap- 
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parent  unison  with  the  received  belief  in  the 
once  molten  state  of  the  globe,  which  was 
thus  supposed  to  have  been  still  cooling 
down  to  its  present  temperature  within  com- 
paratively recent  times ;  but  the  idea  of 
frequent  alternations,  of  periods  of  great 
cold  succeeding  or  preceding  periods  of 
great  warmth,  is  one  of  which  indeed  many 
may  have  read  or  heard,  but  without,  by  any 
means,  fully  grasping  the  meaning  of  it. 

In  fact,  the  old  notion,  as  formulated  by 
Sir  David  Brewster,  that  temperature,  and 
climate  as  depending  on  temperature,  is  a 
simple  function  of  the  latitude,  has  stood 
vei^  much  in  the  way,  and  has  rendered  it 
difficult  for  any  more  exact  statement  to 
win  belief ;  so  that  even  now  the  great  dif- 
ference between  the  climates  of  places  on 
the  same  parallel,  such  .as  Labrador  and 
England,  is  an  cvery-day  source  of  wonder 
and  vague  guessing.  But  the  experience  of 
modern  geographers  has  shown  that  such 
irregularities  are  the  rule,  and  the  labours  of 
geologists  have  proved  that,  in  past  ages, 
climate  has  varied  and  alternated  in  almost 
every  possible  way,  from  the  poles  to  the 
equator.  The  geological  record  is  in  many 
places  obscure,  in  many  places  altogether 
obliterated  ;  but  enough  remains  to  establish 
the  general  truth  of  the  proposition,  and  to 
propound  it  as  a  physical  problem  of  no  le^ 
interest  than  difficulty. 

It  is  the  interpretation  of  this  record,  the 
investigation  of  this  problem,  that  the  au- 
thors of  the  two  works  which  we  have  named 
above  have  attempted.  They  have  done 
so  in  a  patient  and  earnest  manner,  search- 
ing after  truth  with  a  zeal  that  recognizes 
no  hindrance,  with  a  practised  skill  that 
luxuriates  in  difficulties ;  and  they  have 
given  us  books  of  an  interest  more  thrilling 
than  the  most  sensational  tale  of  broken 
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vows  or  violated  commaudmeiits  which  has 
gone  the  round  of  the  circulating  libraries. 
Mr.  Gcikie's  book,  indeed,  is  principally 
historical  or  descriptive,  and  is  eminently 
•  readable  and  intensely  exciting ;  but  Mr. 
CrolPs  will  scarcely  meet  with  such  popular 
acceptance,  for  though  its  interest  is,  if  pos- 
sible, even  greater  than  that  of  the  other,  it 
bristles  with  facts,  and  arguments,  and  stern 
arithmetic,  which  will  delight  the  earnest 
student,  but  will  be  as  a  quickset  hedge  from 
which  the  mere  casual  reader  will  turn  in 
dismay.  For  such,  the  book  does  not  pro- 
fess to  be  written ;  and  whilst  wc  would  call 
special  attention  to  it,  as  well  as  to  its  fellow, 
as  both  requiring  and  deserving  a  careful 
examination,  we  think  we  shall  be  doing  the 
world  of  letters  good  service  in  presenting 
to  it  some  account  of  the  subject-matter  of 
these  very  remarkable  works,  whose  publica- 
tion may  be  said  to  mark  a  scientific  epoch. 
We  Avould  not,  of  couree,  be  understood 
to  imply  that  the  phenomena  treated  of  in 
these  works  are  now  for  the  first  time  de- 
scribed and  discussed.  So  far  from  this 
being  the  case,  the  outline  of  the  facts  has 
been  before  the  public  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  their  interpretation  has  been  in- 
vestigated by  most  of  the  leading  geologists 
of  Europe  and  America,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  our  own  country  by  Lyell,  Ramsay, 
and  Archibald  Geikie,  the  elder  brother  of 
one  of  our  present  authors.  But  in  the 
writings  of  all  these,  the  subject  of  climate 
has  been  more  or  less  subsidiary  to  some 
other  principal  design,  ah  incidental  episode 
or  illustration  in  the  bodv  of  some  more 
general  essay,  and  its  details  have  not  been 
worked  out  in  a  comprehensive  and  collect- 
ed manner.  In  this  sense  *  The  Great  Ice 
Age '  and  *  Climate  and  Time '  form  the  first 
complete  exposition  of  these  phenomena  and 
their  correlative  theories,  and  have  thus  a 
distinct  value,  irrespective  of  the  skilled  la- 
bour and  scientific  acumen  which  have  been 
brought  to  bear  on  the  complex  problems 
under  consideration. 

When  the  early  dispute  between  the  rival 
claims  of  fire  and  water  began  to  die  out,  and 
the  less  sensational  theory  of  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  made  its  way,  geologists  perceived 
that  there  were  many  facts  which  neither 
fire  nor  water,  nor  any  other  familiar  agency, 
could  explain  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  huge 
angular  boulders  found  many  hundreds  of 
miles  from  the  place  of  their  origin  ;  heaps 
of  rough  stones  or  of  dirt  piled  up  or  scat- 
tered about  in  situations  where  water  could 
not  have  carried  them ;  fixed  rocks,  smoothed, 
rounded,  polished,  and  regularly  scratched  ; 
or  vast  quantities  of  finely-ground  and  well- 
kncaded    but    unstratified    clay    intimately 


mixed  up  with  stones  scratched  and  pol- 
ished as  the  rocks.  And  yet  these  appear- 
ances, common  over  the  whole  of  Northern 
Europe  and  America,  are  peculiarly  so  in 
our  own  country  :  the  clay,  especially,  is  a 
distinct  geological  feature  of  a  great  part  of 
the  Scottish  lowlands,  where  it  is  known  as 
*  till,'  and  of  England,  where  it  has  been 
more  commonly  called  *  boulder  clay  ; '  but 

its  characteristics  are  evervwhere  the  same ; 

It  ■ 

it  is  a  firm,  tough,  tenacious,  stony  clay,  more 
objectionable  to  engineers  than  the  hard- 
est rocks.  These  phenomena  were  the  sub- 
ject of  much  debate  :  it  was  only  by  slow 
degrees  that  the  prejudices  of  habit  and  of 
former  modes  of  thought  could  be  overcome, 
and  it  became  recognized  that  ice  was  the 
one  and  only  agent  in  nature  which  could 
give  rise  to  them. 

Long  observation  in  Switzerland,  where 
glaciers  still  exist,  showed  that  the  grinding 
and  kneading  of  the  clay  is  even  now  going 
on ;  that  rocks  are  even  now  being  smoothed, 
rounded,  polished,  and  scratched  ;  that  irreg- 
ular heaps  of  stones  are  being  piled  up  as 
lateral  or  terminal  moraines  ;  and  that  enor- 
mous boulders  are  being  carried  far  from 
their  parent  cliff.  More  exact  observation 
showed  that  the  glaciers  of  modern  Switzer- 
land are  mere  pigmies  in  comparison  with 
those  which  must  have  existed  long  ago, 
and  pointed  out  the  moraines  of  the  past, 
identical  in  fashion  with  those  of  the  present, 
the  rounded  and  scratched  rocks,  the  trau?- 
ported  boulders,  and  all  the  othsr  marks  which 
the  modern  glaciers  could  be  seen  duly  reg- 
istering. Here  then  was  the  key  :  the  marks 
in  England,  in  Scotland,  in  Denmark,  in 
Norway  or  Sweden,  were  identical  with  those 
found  in  Switzerland,  and  there  clearly  recog- 
nized as  made  by  an  extended  system  of 
glaciers.  But  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that 
glaciers  of  a  size  at  all  adequate  to  produce 
the  observed  effects  could  ever  have  existed 
in  this  temperate  and  low-lying  part  of 
Europe ;  and  even  to  those  who  were  pre- 
pared to  admit  the  effect  of  glacier  action, 
there  were  many  apparent  contradictions 
which  seemed  to  render  the  proposed  theory 
untenable.  Still,  the  enormous  power  of  ice, 
both  to  carry  and  to  grind,  was  generally 
admitted  ;  and  it  was  eagerly  and  positively 
maintained  that  the  particular  form  of  ice 
which  had,  in  past  ages,  been  at  work  in  this 
part  of  the  globe,  was  that  of  bergs  borne  on 
an  arctic  current. 

This  did  not  seem  to  involve  any  extreme 
change  of  climate.  It  was  well  known  thai 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  berjjs  of 
an  enormous  size  annually  come  down  to  a 
much  lower  latitude  than  ours,  and  that  in 
the  south  they  approach  very   near  lo  ihc 
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Cape  of  Good  Hope.  There  was,  llicrefore, 
little  difficulty  in  the  way  of  admitting  the 
possibility  of  icebergs  coming  out  of  the 
Arctic,  and  drifting  on  their  w»iy  over  such 
parts  of  this  country  as  liappened  at  the  time 
to  be  under  water.  An  able  and  popular 
"writer  enlarged  on  this  idea  a  few  years  ago, 
in  that  most  interesting  work,  '  Frost  and 
Fire,'  and  argued  that  the  precise  track  of 
these  icebergs  was  over  what  is  now  Rus- 
sian Lapland,  then  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
down  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  so  out  over 
the  submerged  south  of  Sweden,  Denmrtrk, 
and  England. 

Plausible  as  Mr.  CampbclPs  theory  un- 
doubtedly is,  and  though  in  many  respects 
ingenious  and  suggestive,  it  is  none  the  less 
founded  on  fancy  rather  than  on  obser\'ation, 
and  has  not  stood  the  test  of  severe  scientific 
scrutiny.  Indeed,  when  such  scrutiny  is 
uncompromisingly  carried  out,  it  is  found 
that  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  showing  that 
icebergs  do  or  can  smooth,  round,  polish,  or 
even  regularly  scratch  rocks  over  which  they 
pass  ;  there  is  no  evidence  at  all  showing,  or 
tending  to  show,  that  they  ever  grind  over 
rocks  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  any  of 
these  effects  in  the  veiy  slightest  degree. 
The  evidence  is  indeed  rather  to  the  con- 
trar}%  tliat  they  do  not  and  cannot  grind 
along  the  bottom  ;  that  they  either  float 
freely  or  bring  up  with  a  violent  shock,  that 
may  smash,  or  contort,  or  plough  up  the 
bottom,  but  most  certainly  doe?  not^  mark  it 
with  long  series  of  fine  scratches,  or  stricp. 

Those  strke  are  amongst  the  most  common 
of  ice  markings ;  they  exactly  resemble  those 
now  made  by  glaciers ;  they  therefore  may 
have  been  made  by  glaciers ;  and  no  other 
natural  agent  is  known  by  which  they  can 
have  been  made.  The  necessary  inference 
then  is  that  they  were  made  by  glaciers :  that 
the  ice  which  has  crushed  and  ground  the 
surface  of  our  country,  not  only  on  the  moun- 
tains, but  on  the  low  lands,  was  land  ice  ;  and 
that  therefore  the  climate  of  this  part  of  the 
world  was,  at  that  time,  such  as  to  admit  of 
land  ice  in  very  large  masses.  When  the 
various  glacial  phenomena  are  examined  step 
by  step,  in  full  detail,  it  is  found  that  the 
action  of  land  ice  will  explain  them  all,  if 
only  it  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  in 
sufficient  quantity ;  but  the  great  difficulty 
has  been  in  the  conception  of  the  enormous 
extent  of  ice  which  must  have  been  at  work. 
Glaciers,  as  ordinarily  understood,  are  quite 
insufficient ;  and  the  idea,  stupendous  as  it 
seems,  which  has  been  gaining  ground,  and 
which  is  now  ver\'  generally  held  by  all  com- 
petent geologists,  is  that  at  the  period  of 
this  world's  history  to  which  these  glacial 
phenomena  are  to  be   referred,  the  whole 


adjacent  surface  of  the  earth  was  covered,  to 
the  depth  of  several  thousand  feet,  with  one 
Si»lid  mass  of  ice. 

So  far  as  Europe  is  concerned,  the  icecap 
extended  over  the  greater  part  of  Germany, 
Sweden  and  Norway,  the  Baltic,  Denmark, 
t)|p  North  Sea,  Great  l^ritain  and  Ireland, 
and  seaward  for  some  distance  into  the  At- 
lantic, where  it  terminated,  probably  near 
the  present  hundred-fathom  line,  in  an  ice- 
wall  or  cliff,  not  unlike  that  now  existing  in 
the  Antarctic  Ocean.  Tliis  is,  in  bare  out- 
line, the  description  of  North-western  Europe 
in  what  is  known  as  *  the  glacial  period ;' 
whilst  further  south  and  east  the  glaciers  of 
the  Alps,  Apennines,  and  other  mountain 
ranges,  even  as  far  as  the  Lebanon,  had  an 
exaggerated  development.  The  condition  of 
North  America  was  similar :  the  ice  covering 
extended  in  one  unbroken  sheet  as  far  as  the 
parallel  of  40°,  and  reached  in  exceptional 
though  enormous  glaciers  to  a  much  lower 
latitude. 

The  evidence  however  stands  out  verv 
clearly  that  these  masses  of  continental  ice 
were  not  connected  ;  that  they  were  not 
parts  of  a  huge  ice-cap  covering  the  pole, 
and  stretching  down  to  the  parallel  of  40°  or 
50°.  The  stride  left  in  the  far  north  of  Lapland 
lead  down  towards  the  Arctic  Sea  ;  those  in 
the.north  of  Scotland  also  lead  north  ;  thoi^e 
in  the  east  lead  east,  towards  the  North  Sea. 
It  would  appear  that  the  bed  of  this  sea 
was  the  low-lying  part  of  the.  enormous 
glacier,  slowly  creeping  north,  and  termi- 
nating beyond  the  Shetland  Islands,  in  a 
continuation  of  the  Irish  ice-cliff.  In  the 
southern  hemisphere  the  action  of  ice  in  a 
manner  equally  beyond  present  possibility 
is  also  well  attested ;  though  the  compara- 
tively limited  area  of  land,  and  the  relative 
scantiness  of  observation  even  over  that 
limited  area,  prevent  our  attempting  to  trace 
its  extent. 

It  is  difficult  to  accept  the  idea  of  such  a 
climatic  condition,  whether  in  the  northern 
or  southern  hemisphere,  an  idea  so  utterly 
subversive  of  all  preconceived  notions. 
What !  one  might  be  tempted  to  exclaim, 
— England  with  a  climate  like  that  of  Green- 
land I  As  well  speak  of  Greenland  with  a 
climate  like  that  of  England.  A  climax  of 
absurdity  ;  and  yet  it  is  exactly  this  change 
which  has  taken  place.  We  cannot  get  rid 
of  evidence  by,  ostrich-like,  ignoring  it.  Tlie 
evidence  of  this  remarkable  change  of  climate 
is  overwhelming,  and  though  its  extreme 
copiousness  prevents  our  even  attempting  to 
recapitulate  it,  we  may  illustrate  the  general 
statement  of  fact  by  calling  attention  to  some 
of  its  more  salient  features. 

Glaciers,  such  as  we  now  know  them  in 
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Switzerland,  may  be  properly  called  rivers  of 
ice :  they  descend  from  the  sides  of  moun- 
tains into  vallevs,  and  continue  their  course 
down  the  valleys  until  they  reach  their  bound- 
ing limit.  Whatever  may  be  eventually  prov- 
ed to  be  the  cause  of  the  motion  of  glaciers, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  the  downward  force^f 
gravity  plays  an  important  part  in  it :  hence, 
when  blocks  of  stone  fall  on  to,  or  become 
imbedded  in,  a  glacier,  they  descend  with  it, 
and  whon  left  by  the  melting  ice,  are  almost 
necessarily  at  a  lower  level  than  their  origin. 
But  the  travelled  blocks  now  found  in  many 
parts  of  Europe  do  not  correspond  to  this 
condition :  they  are  frequently  found  at  a 
higher  level,  and  in  .positions  such  that  they 
must  have  passed  over  hill  ranges  of  consid- 
erable altitude.  Amongst  these,  special 
mention  is  made  of  a  large  mass  of  mica- 
slate,  at  a  height  of  1,020  feet  on  the  Pent- 
land  Hills,  which  nmsthave  come  from  fiftv 
miles  to  the  north  or  eighty  to  the  west. 
Boulders  of  highland  rocks  have  been  fo'und 
on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Lammermuir 
Hills,  and  on  the  crests  of  the  hills  be- 
tween the  valleys  of  the  Clyde  and  the 
Irvine.  These  blocks  passed  not  only  over 
wide  valleys,  such  as  the  Forth  or  Clyde, 
but  over  the  Campsie  or  Ochil  Hills ;  and  if 
we  admit  that  ice  was  the  carr}ing  agent, 
it  is  clear  that  the  valleys  must  have  been 
filled  up,  and  the  intervening  hills  buried  in 
the  one  sea  of  ice  which  swept  down  from 
the  highlaods  over  the  low  country.  And 
whilst  the  scratching,  polishing,  and  round- 
ing of  rocks,  everywhere  noted,  as  well  as 
the  mingled  and  confused  mass  of  ground 
clay  and  stones,  may  be  considered  as  certain 
proofs  of  glacier  action,  the  portage  of  these 
and  many  other  boulders  over  vast  distances, 
across  wide  valleys  or  even  seas,  and  up 
steep  slopes,  is  conclusive  as  to  the  stupen- 
dous size  of  the  glaciers  which  performed 
the  work. 

The  evidence  of  a  once  genial  climate  in 
the  now  ice-bound  Arctic  is  equally  conclu- 
sive. The  readers  of  arctic  voyages — and 
during  the  last  twelve  months  they  have 
been  numerous — will  be  familiar  with  Mc- 
Clure's  discovery  of  the  remains  of  a  forest 
of  pine  trees  on  the  northern  shores  of 
Banks  Land,  in  latitude  74°  48',  300  feet 
above  sea  level,  *  From  the  perfect  state 
of  the  bark,^  he  wrote,  *  and  the  position  of 
the  trees  so  far  from  the  sea,  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt  that  they  grew  originally  in 
the  country.*  Many  other  instances  have 
been  noted ;  and  though  some  eminent 
geologists,  including  the  late  Sir  Roderick 
Murcliison,  have  suggested  the  possibility  of 
these  trees  having  been  drifted  there,  as  per- 
haps  from   the  mouth   of  the  Mackenzie, 


such  a  supposition  demands  a  sea  nearly 
clear  of  ice,  which  would  itself  speak  of  a 
widely  different  climate. 

But  the  tree  found  by  Sir  Edward  Bel- 
cher, near  the  northern  end  of  Wellington 
Sound,  in  latitude  73°  32',  and  longitude 
92°  W,,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  inland,  is 
conclusive  against  this  supposition.  It  was 
unmistakably  in  situ,  and  was  dug  out  of 
the  ground,  with  the  soil  immediately  in 
contact  with  its  roots.  When  brouorht  home, 
it  was  examined  by  Sir  William  Hooker, 
whose  report  is  curious.  *  The  structure  of 
the  wood,'  he  says,  *  differs  remarkably  in 
its  anatomical  character  from  that  of  any 
other  conifer  with  which  I  am  acquaicted.' 
The  peculiarity,  described  at  great  length, 
consists  in  the  division  of  each  concenlric 
ring,  or  annual  growth,,  into  two  zomi»,  of 
which  the  inner,  or  first  formed,  *  must  be  re- 
garded as  imperfectly  developed,  being  de- 
posited at  a  season  when  the  functions  of 
the  plant  are  very  intermittently  exercised, 
and  when  a  few  short  hours  of  sunshine  are 
daily  succeeded  by  many  of  extreme  cold.' 
In  the  outer  zone,  on  the  other  hand,  form- 
ed whilst  the  sun's  heat  and  light  are  con- 
tinuous throughout  the  twenty -four  hours, 
the  wood  fibres  are  more  perfectly  develop- 
ed than  is  usual  in  the  natural  order  to 
which  this  tree  belongs. 

Of  a  much  earlier  age,  but  bearing  evi- 
dence to  a  still  milder  climate,  are  the  coal 
measures,  which,  as  is  well  known,  have 
been  found  in  many  parts  of  the  arctic  re- 
gions, and  notably  in  Melville  Island,  lati- 
tude 74°-76°;  and  corals,  found,  amongst 
other  places,  in  Bcechy  Island.  Almost 
still  more  startling  are  the  ammonites, 
which  have  been  found  in  great  numbers, 
in  widely  different  parts ;  by  Lieutenant 
Anjou  of  the  Russian  navy,  on  the  southern 
shores  of  New  Siberia,  in  latitude  74°,  and 
by  Captain  McClintock,  at  Point  W^ilkie  in 
Prince  Patrick's  Land,  latitude  76°  20'. 
These  last  were  examined  by  Professor 
HaughtoD.  *  It  appears  to  me,'  he  says, 
*  difficult  to  imagine  the  possibility  of  such 
fossils  living  in  a  frozen,  or  even  a  temperate 
sea.  All  idea  of  accounting  for  the  occur- 
rence of  such  remains  by  drift  must  be  aban- 
doned, as  the  fossils  found  by  McClintock 
were  unquestionably  in  situ^  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  evade  the  consequences  that  follow 
to  geological  theory  from  their  discovery.' 

Equally  strong  is  the  evidence  of  a  tropi- 
cal or  semi-tropical  climate  in  England  and 
the  neighbouring  parts  of  Europe,  The  fos- 
sil remains  of  animals  peculiar  to  tropical 
climates,  huge  carnivora — lions,  tigers,  spot- 
ted hyaenas — which  require  not  only  warmth, 
but  abundance  of  animal  food ;    elepliaots, 
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rhinoceroses,  hippopotami,  requiring  warmth, 
water,  and  luxuriant  vegetation  ;  arc  suffi- 
cient proofs  that  our  climate  was  not  only 
warm,  but  w^s,  for  the  time,  permanently 
so.  The  suggestion  that  warm  summers  and 
cold  winters  permitted  the  alternation  of 
animals  and  plants  of  tropical  and  arctic 
types,  will  not  meet  the  consideration  that 
beasts,  such  as  the  hippopotamus,  could 
neither  endure  the  winter  cold,  nor  migrate, 
with  the  seasons,  across  the  whole  breadth 
of  Europe  ;  and  that  the  amount  of  vege- 
table food  requisite  for  these  gigantic  pa- 
chydermata,  and  for  the  lierds  which  formed 
the  sustenance  of  the  carnivora,  could  not 
grow  each  year  as  the  winter  glaciers  disap- 
peared. 

These  extreme  changes  of  climate  have 
naturally  been  much  discussed  amongst 
geologists,  and  many  widely  different  theo- 
ries have  been  proposed  as  attempts  to  ex- 
plain them.  Many  of  these  can  be  regard- 
ed only  as  guesses,  which  will  not  stand  the 
test  of  exact  reasoning ;  others  again,  al- 
though imperfect  and  not  altogether  satis- 
factory, must  be  accepted  as  having  some 
foundation  in  fact.  We  propose  to  consider 
these  theories  in  some  detail,  and  more 
especially  that  which  for  the  last  eleven 
years  has  been  associated  with  Mr.  Croll's 
name. 

The  first  of  these  theories  to  which  avc 
have  to  refer  was,  that  different  parts  of 
space  might  have  very  different  tempera- 
tures, and  that  in  the  onward  march  of  the 
solar  system  the  earth  might  successively  ar- 
rive at  spaces  of  excessive  cold  and  especial 
heat.  Now,  beyond  the  mere  fact  that  the 
passing  through  a  cold. part  of  space  might 
lower  the  temperature  of  the  earth,  or  pas^ 
ing  through  a  hot  part  might  raise  it,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  there  can  be  no  evidence  in 
support  of  such  a  supposition.  But,  on 
purely  physical  grounds,  the  theory  is  un- 
tenable. The  distinctive  feature  of  the  gla- 
cial period,  as  producing  geological  results, 
was  not  the  cold,  hut  the  enormous  quantity 
of  snow,  that  is,  of  condensed  vapour. 
When  then  there  was  snow,  there  must  have 
been  also  vapour  to  condense ;  when  there 
was  much  snow,  there  must  have  been 
much  vapour,  and  much  heat  to  make 
that  vapour ;  and  therefore,  as  Professor 
Tyndall  has  well  shown,  the  glacial  period, 
though  a  period  of  intense  cold  towards  one 
or  both  of  the  poles,  cannot  have  been  a  pe- 
riod of  intense  cold  all  over  the  earth.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  warm  arctic  climate  can- 
not have  been  caused  by  the  general  addi- 
tion of  some  fifty  or  sixty  degrees  to  the 
mean  temperature ;  for  such  addition,  affect- 
ing the  intertropical  as  well  as  the  polar  rc- 


I  gions,  would  have  been  fatal  to  animal  and 
vegetable  life.  And  again,  as  Mr.  Croll  has 
argued,  since  space,  of  itself,  cannot  be  hot, 
any  such  hypothetical  hot  space  must  be  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  some  source  of  heat, 
some  other  sun,  the  attraction  of  which  must 
necessarily  have  interfered  with  the  orbital 
motion"  of  the  several  members  of  the  solar 
system. 

A  theory  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  is 
that  the  sun  has  been  of  very  variable  mag- 
nitude, or  that  its  heating  power  has  been 
subject  to  excessive  fluctuations.  But  the 
diminution  of  the  sun's  heating  power, 
though  of  course  it  could  produce  a  period 
of  great  cold,  could  not,  as  we  have  seen, 
give  rise  to  a  glacial  period  ;  and  any  great 
increase  must,  as  before,  have  caused  an  al- 
teration in  the  conditions  of  life,  and  have 
left  behind  it  unmistakable  proofs  of  its  hav- 
ing occurred.  We  may  therefore  put  these 
crude,  unsupported,  and  unscientific  fancies 
entirely  out  of  the  question,  and  pass  on  to 
the  theory  proposed  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell, 
and  examined  by  him  at  considerable  length 
in  the  later  editions  of  his  well-known  works. 

This  would  refer  the  changes  of  climate 
principally,  if  not  altogether,  to  changes  in 
the  relative  distribution  of  land  and  sea. 
Basing  his  argument  on  a  remark  of  Hum- 
boldt's, that  the  climatic  difference  between 
North  America  and  Europe  was  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  American  land  reaching  so 
much  farther  towards  the  pole.  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  has  maintained,  with  his  usual  clear- 
ness and  copiousness  of  illustration,  that  an 
excess  of  land  near  the  poles  would  give 
rise  to  a  glacial  condition  ;  and  that,  contrari- 
wise, an  excess  of  land  near  the  equator 
would  occiision  a  sub-tropical  climate  all  over 
the  world.  It  is  quite  certain  that  changes 
in  the  distribution  of  land  and  sea  must 
cause,  and  have  caused,  very  different  cli- 
matic conditions ;  it  is  also  certain  that,  as 
a  rule  of  the  present  time,  land  under  the 
equator  is  hotter,  laud  near  the  poles  is 
colder,  than  the  sea  adjacent.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  say  how  much  of  this  difference 
is  to  be  attributed  to  specially  existing  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  Humboldt's  original  idea 
of  the  cause  of  the  rigour  of  the  American 
climate,  as  compared  with  the  European, 
cannot  be  accepted  in  this  age  of  more  exact 
geographical  knowledge.  It  is  beyond  a 
(ioubt  that  the  ocean  currents  and  the  winds 
which  sweep  over  them  are  the  cause  of  this 
present  extreme  difference,  and  it  is  logical 
to  conclude  that  in  any  past  age  ocean  cur- 
rents must  have  contributed  largely  to  the 
climatic  conditions.  But  if  at  any  time  the 
intertropical  area  of  the  earth's  surface  was 
occupied  almost  entirely  by  laud,  no  large 
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icurrent  of  intertropical  water  could  have  ! 
carried  tropical  warmth  to  temperate  and 
arctic  regions  ;  and  referring  merely  to  our 
own  present  experience,  the  absence  of  such 
a  current  would  be  at  once  severely  felt. 
We  would  therefore  agree  with  Mr.  Croll  in 
the  argument  he  has  put  forward,  that 
marked  as  might  be  the  effect  of  a  redistri- 
bution of  land  and  sea,  it  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful whether  the  particular  form  of  redistri- 
bution suggested  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  could 
have  led  to  the  results  which  he  has  de- 
scribed ;  and  that  though  tlie  probability  of 
great  changes  in  the  relative  shape  and  posi- 
tion of  the  land  must  be  taken  into  account, 
we  can  scarcely  admit  that  such  changes 
were  principally  and  primarily  the  causes  of 
the  very  great  changes  of  climate  testified 
to  by  the  geological  record. 

A  difficulty  almost  slill  more  conclusive 
against  our  accepting  this  theory  in  its  en- 
tirety, is  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  there  has  been  any  such  complete  re- 
distribution of  the  areas  of  land  and  sea  dur- 
ing recent  geological  periods.  There  is,  on 
the  contrary,  strong  reason  to  believe  that 
the  present  form  of  the  oceans  and  conti- 
nents, in  its  principal  features,  stretches  very 
far  into  the  past ;  and  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  last  glacial  period  was,  geologically 
speaking,  very  recent — so  recent,  in  fact, 
that  it  touched  on  the  arrival  of  man  in 
Western  Europe.  Of  the  possible  date  of 
this  we  shall  have  to  speak  further  on,  but 
the  evidence  of  man  as  absolutely  contem- 
porary with  the  reindeer  in  the  south  of 
France  is  very  generally  known. 

The  theory  which  would  attribute  the 
great  changes  of  climate  to  great  changes 
in  the  direction,  or  even  in  the  being  of 
ocean  currents,  has,  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  been  brought  very  prominently  for- 
ward by  many  writers  on  physical  geogra- 
phy ;  and  very  great  weight  is  attached  to 
it  by  Mr.  Croll,  whose  investigations  in  con- 
nection with  this  branch  of  his  subject  have 
excited  a  good  deal  of  scientific  interest, 
atid  arc  now  reproduced  in  a  more  connect- 
ed form. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  existence  of  ocean 
currents,  or  what  Captain  Manry  has  aptly 
called  *  rivers  in  the  ocean,'  is,  of  course, 
familiarly  known:  and  of  all  the  currents 
which  traverse  the  ocean,  none  has  been 
more  frequently  talked  of  and  discussed 
than  the  Gulf  Stream  :  if  mere  discussion 
could  have  arrived  at  any  settlement  of  the 
questions  respecting  it,  they  must  have  been 
settled  long  ago.  The  facts  about  which 
there  is  no  dispute  may  be  briefly  stilted 
thus  : — 

A  rapid  current   of  warm  water   issues 


through  the  narrow  passage  geographically 
known  as  the  Straits  of  Beiiiini,  between 
Florida  and  the  westernmost  of  the  Baha- 
mas, and  follows  very  closely  the  coa>t  o^ 
North  America  as  far  as  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland. This  current,  cominor  out  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  called  the  Gulf  Stream. 

The  surface  water  of  the  Ncrth  Atlantic, 
about  the  latitude  of  40°,  is,  on  the  average, 
much  warmer  than  that  of  other  oceans  in 
the  same  latitude ;  and  this  unusual  warmth 
stretches  away  towards  the  north  and  east, 
conveyed  by  a  slow  motion  of  the  water, 
and  reaches  as  far  as  the  North  Cape  of 
Norway  and  into  the  Spitzbergcn  or  Bar- 
entz  Sea. 

To  the  north-west  of  this  area  of  warm 
water  with  a  north-easterly  sot,  is  an  area 
where  the  w^ater  is  cold  and  sets  to  the 
southward,  whether  on  the  east  coast  of 
Greenland,  or  out  of  Baffin's  Bay,  or  down 
the  coast  of  Labrador  ;  and  this  cold  south- 
erly current,  with  a  very  contracted  breadtli, 
passes  inside  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  so  washes 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States. 

Underneath  the  warm  water,  which  on 
the  north-east  is  flowing  northwards,  is  a  bed 
of  icy  cold  water,  the  coldest  of  which  lies 
in  certain  deep  channels  between  the  Faroe 
and  Shetland  Islands.     And,  lastly, 

A  great  part  of  the  warm  water  of  tiie 
North  Atlantic  sets  southward,  down  the 
coast  of  Portugal  and  Africa,  into  the  tro- 
pics. 

These  are  the  very  bare  facts,  concern inj; 
which  there  is  no  doubt;  but  everything 
beyond — every  attempt  to  connect  the^2 
facts  toirether,  to  form  a  reasonable  system 
out  of  them,  or  to  offer  any  scientific  expla- 
nation of  them — has  led  to  controversy  and 
discussion,  and  very  unscientific  assertion. 

The  disputants  may,  however,  be  perhaps 
fairly  considered  as  resolving  themselves 
into  two  classes ;  one  of  which,  maintaining 
that  there  is  no  break  of  continuity  or  How 
between  the  water  which  issues  throujrh  the 
Straits  of  Bemini  and  that  warm  water 
which  s})reads  over  the  middle  latitudes  of 
the  North  Atlantic,  and  passes  to  the  north 
on  the  coast  of  Norway,  or  to  the  south  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  applies  to  the  whole, 
collectively,  the  one  title  of  Gulf  Stream, 
and  confers   the  name   more  distinctly  on 

« 

that  northern  part  of  it  which  passes  into  Bar- 
entz  Sea ;  the  other,  holding  that  the  Gulf 
Stream,  as  such,  cannot  be  traced  bevond 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  where  its  dis- 
tinctively warm  water  has  thinned  out  to 
the  merest  surface  layer,  and  its  velocity  has 
died  away,  argues  from  familiar  physical 
principles  that  the  warm  water  of  the  tropi- 
cal Atlantic  and  the  cold  water  of  the  xVre- 
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tic  establisli  a  circulation  resembling,  in  its 
main  points,  that  circulation  which  goes  on 
through  the  pipes  of  an  ordinary  low-pres- 
sure not-water  warming  apparatus ;  that, 
being  such,  the  northerly  flow  of  warm  water 
along  our  coasts  and  the  coast  of  Xorway 
has  no  relationship  to,  and  is  quite  indepen- 
dent of,  the  Gulf  Stream  ;  and  that  the 
name  Gulf  Stream  applied  to  it  is  a  geogra- 
phical blunder  and  a  physical  misconception. 
According  to  the  first  of  these  two  classes 
the  Gulf  Stream  is,  in  its  origin,  due  to  the 
trade  wiuds,  which  drive  the  tropical  sur- 
face water  with  considerable  pressure  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  which  it  escapes 
through  the  Florida  Narrows,  as  through  the 
nozzle  of  a  squirt,  and  is  assisted  by  the 
prevailing  south-westerly  winds  on  the  coast 
of  the  United  States  and  by  the  strong  west 
winds  of  the  North  Atlantic,  known  famil- 
iarly to  seamen  as  *the  lioaring  Forties.' 
These,  it  is  argued,  driving  the  water 
away  from  the  American  coast,  call  for  a 
supply  from  behind.  The  so-called  Gulf 
Stream  is  therefore  strictly  the  continuous 
motion  of  the  water  that  issues  from  the 
Florida  channel,  maintained,  supported,  and 
strengthened  by  the  persistent  westerly 
winds  of  the  North  Atlantic,  and  divided  by 
the  pressure  of  the  European  coast  line,  so 
that  the  northern  part  of  it  flows  towards 
the  north,  the  southern  part  towards  the 
south ;  both  of  which  branches  are  again 
still  further  supported  by  the  winds  of  these 
regions,  prevailing  respectively  from  the 
south-west  and  north-west.  That  the  water 
so  driven  under  pressure  into  the  Arctic 
should  seek  an  escape  as  soon  as,  or  where- 
ever  the  pressure  is  withdrawn,  is  a  neces- 
sary correlation  ;  and  in  this  sense  the  south- 
erly flow  of  water  down  each  coast  of  Green- 
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land  is  a  complement  of  the  northerly  flow 
on  the  west  coast  of  Norway.  It  is  argued 
also  that  the  w^ater  so  pressed  towards  the 
Arctic  is  more  than  can  possibly  get  into 
that  confined  basin,  and  that  thus  a  consid 
erablc  portion  of  it,  having  lost  its  heat  in 
high  latitudes,  is,  as  it  has  been  called,  bank- 
ed down,  and  escapes  as  a  southerly  under- 
flow of  cold  water. 

This  systematic  explanation  of  tlic  Gulf 
Stream  in  connection  with  the  general  circu- 
lation of  the  currents  of  the  North  Atlantic, 
seems  to  us  satisfactory,  not  only  in  its 
broad  outline,  but  in  its  more  special  details; 
whilst  any  theory  which  seeks  to  account 
for  the  existing  state  of  oceanic  circulation 
by  reference  to  differences  of  temperature 
and  density,  falls  far  short  of  the  geographi- 
cal facts,  and  necessarily  ijxnores  the  south- 
erly  currents  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  or 
that  grand  southerly  flow  of  water  on  the 


coast  of  Portugal  and  Africa.  It  is,  at  any 
rate,  diflScult  for  any  one  who  has  studied 
the  subject  of  ocean  currents  as  a  geogra- 
pher, and  has  based  his  theories  on  geogra- 
phical observation,  to  admit  the  effect  claim- 
ed for  what  he  knows  as  paltry  and  uncer- 
tain differences  of  specific  gravity  ;  although 
such  may  arise  from  differences  of  tempera- 
ture, if,  indeed,  they  are  not  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  differences  of  salinity 
caused  by  differences  of  evaporation. 

It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  produce  any  wish- 
ed-for  effect  as  a  lecture-room  illustration  ; 
but  no  theory  can  be  accepted  which  is 
based  on  such,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  conditions  are  similar,  if  not  identical. 
Now,  very  great  stress  has  been  laid  by 
those  who  have  advocated  tlie  temperature 
theory,  on  the  illustration  shown  by  Dr. 
Carpenter ;  that  is  to  sa^',  on  the  fact  that 
by  heatiuff  the  water  at  one  end  of  a  lonof 
narrow  tank,  and  by  cooling  that  at  the 
other,  a  vertical  circulation  can  be  establish- 
ed, a  motion  towards  the  cold  end  above, 
towards  the  warm  end  beneath.  The  condi- 
tions in  such  a  tank  and  in  the  basin  of  the 
North  Atlantic,  of  the  small  body  of  uniform 
water  and  the  very  large  body  of  water  of 
many  diverse  degrees  of  salinity,  are  too  dif- 
ferent to  permit  us  to  accept  Dr.  Carpenter's 
experiment  as  even  an  illustration  of  a 
theory  of  oceanic  circulation,  which,  when 
applied  to  the  geographical  area,  does  not 
conform  to  observation,  and  does  not  ex- 
plain existing  facts. 

An  examination  into  the  arguments  which 
Dr.  Carpenter  on  the  one  side,  Mr.  Croll 
and  many  geographers  on  the  other,  have 
adduced  in  support  of  their  several  views, 
would  lead  us  into  the  recesses  of  a  contro- 
versy imsuitable  for  this  Review.  They  will 
be  found  at  length  in  the  papers  which  Dr. 
Carpenter  has  contributed  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Royal  Society  or  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  and  in  Mr.  Croll's  pa- 
pers in  the  *  Philosophical  Magazine,'  or 
more  recently  in  his  latest  work,  *  Climato 
and  Time,*  as  well  as  in  other  writings  to 
which  he  refers.  For  our  present  purpose 
it  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  say  that  on  the 
main  point  of  causation  we  agree  entirely 
with  Mr.  Croll.  We  believe  that  not  only 
tlie  Gulf  Stream  and  its  various  branches 
and  ramifications,  but  the  ocean  currents 
generally,  are  due  solely  to  the  system  of 
prevailing  winds;  not — as  Mr.  Croll  lias 
well  specified — to  winds  in  any  one  particu- 
lar locality,  but  to  the  connected  system  of 
winds,  which  act  in  relation  to  each  other, 
and  transmit  their  pressure  to  the  surface  of 
the  sea  through  wide  extents  of  ocean. 

Now   it   might   be   considered  that  the 
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theoretical  explanation  of  ocean  currents  has 
little  to  do  with  the  question  of  climatic 
change,  and  that  the  bare  fact  of  their  pres- 
ence or  absence  is  all  that  we  are  now  con- 
cerned with.  This  is  not  the  case ;  for  it  is 
clearly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  say 
whether,  in  the  distant  past,  warm  or  cold 
currents  did  or  did  not,  might  or  might  not, 
traverse  certain  seas,  unless  wo  have  a  cor- 
rect understanding  of  the  forces  which  call 
them  into  being  and  direct  their  course. 
Dr.  Carpenter,  for  instance,  has  maintained 
that  the  effect  of  the  Gulf  Stream  upon  the 
climate  of  this  country  is  imperceptible. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  American  writer,  Mr. 
Silas  Bent,  came  before  the  transatlantic 
public  some  few  years  ago  with  a  proposal 
to  cut,  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  a 
passage  sufficiently  large  to  allow  the  water 
forced  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  escape  in- 
to the  Pacific,  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
ruining  this  country  as  the  commercial  rival 
of  the  United  States.  Bent's  proposal  was 
80  utterly  absurd  from  an  engineering  point 
of  view,  that  it  escaped  the  notice  due  to  it 
as  a  study  in  morality  :  but  nevertheless, 
believing  as  we  do  that  the  Gulf  Stream  ex- 
ercises a  most  direct  and  important  in- 
fluence on  our  climate,  we  believe  that  the 
submergence  of  Central  America  to  such  a 
depth  as  to  permit  the  tropical  waters  driven 
by  the  trade  winds  to  pass  through  into  the 
Pacific,  would  produce  a  disastrous  effect  on 
the  climate  of  North-western  Europe ;  that 
glaciers  might  again  flow  down  the  valleys 
of  Scotland,  of  Westmoreland,  or  of  Wales ; 
and  that  our  harbours  might  be  closed  each 
winter  with  impenetrable  ice  :  whilst  Dr. 
Carpenter,  believing  that  the  warm  current 
which  passes  to  the  north  is  quite  indepen- 
dent of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  is  the  neces- 
sary circulation  of  tropical  and  arctic  water 
at  different  temperatures,  believes  also  that 
such  a  submergence  of  Central  America 
would  in  no  way  interrupt  this  circulation, 
and  would  be  to  us  a  matter  of  little  or  no 
consequence.* 

Similarly,  he  believes  that  the  circulation 
would  go  on  irrespective  of  other  changes 
in  the  formation  of  the  land,  and  that 
therefore  oceanic  currents  cannot  play  any 
importiint  part  in  the  history  or  theory  of 
the  climatic  changes  of  the  past.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  Mr.  Croll  has  devoted  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  his  work  to  the 
examination  of  the  different  theories  of  ocean 
currents,  arriving,  as  we  have  already  said,  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  circulation  supposed 
to  be  due  to  differences  of  temperature  docs 
not  exist — we  would  rather  say,  is  insensi- 
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ble — and  that  the  currents  are  due  solely  and 
entirely  to  the  prevailing  winds. 

Believing  then  in  the  extreme  importance 
of  ocean  currents  as  agents  of  climatic 
change,  Mr.  Croll  has  attempted  to  calculate 
their  actual  effect  under  present  existing 
conditions.  The  labour  of  this  calculation 
must  have  been  very  great,  and  we  are  by 
no  means  sure  that  its  value  is  commensu- 
rate ;  for,  with  all  possible  care,  the  data 
are  so  very  uncertain,  that  the  results  cannot 
be  depended  on  as  even  approximately  cor- 
rect. The  utmost  we  can  allow  is  that  they 
dimly  shadow  out  the  nature  of  the  effect, 
and  it  is  only  with  this  comprehensive  limi- 
tation that  we  accept  them. 

Very  different  estimates  have  been  form- 
ed of  the  quanlity  of  water  which  passes 
through  the  Narrows  of  Bemini.  Anxious 
to  avoid  any  charge  of  exaggeration,  Mr. 
Croll  has  accepted  the  lowest :  he  assumes 
that  459  cubic  miles  of  water  pass  throngh 
every  day.  Re  further  assumes  that  the 
mean  temperature  of  this  mass  of  water  as 
it  passes  through  the  Straits  is  65°  F.,  and 
that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  same  water 
as  it  returns  south  is  40°  F.  Tiiese  estimates 
are  purely  hypothetical.  Certainly  very 
much  of  the  water  in  the  straits  has  a  tem- 
perature far  higher  than  65°,  and  much  of 
that  which  returns  has  a  temperature  far  lower 
than  40°.  As  before,  Mr.  Croll  purposely 
understates  his  case,  and  concludes  from 
these  data  that  the  water  projected  each 
day  into  the  northern  part  of  the  North  At- 
lantic loses  there  twenty-five  degrees  of  its 
temperature  ;  that  is  to  say,  each  cubic  foot 
loses  upwards  of  1,500  units  of  heat,*  and 
the  total  loss  in  these  units  is  somewliat 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  billions. 

Such  a  number  is,  of  course,  only  useful 
for  purposes  of  arithmetic,  as  affording  a 
means  of  comparison  with  other  numbers 
equally  beyond  our  powers  of  conception. 
It  enables  us  to  compare  the  quantity  of 
heat  so  thrown  off  by  the  Gulf  Stream  with 
that  received  directly  from  the  sun.  It 
shows  us  that,  according  to  the  calculations 
and  experiments  of  Ilerschel,  Pouillet  and 
Meech,  the  quantity  of  heat  so  carried  into 
our  temperate  regions  by  the  Gulf  Stream 
in  one  year  is  equal  to  that  received  direct- 
ly from  the  sun  over  an  area  equal  to  the 
fourth  part  of  the  North  Atlantic  north  of 
the  Straits  of  Florida.  The  heat  thrown 
off  by  the  Gulf  Stream  in  temperate  lati- 
tudes is  therefore  equal  to  one-fourth  of 
that  supplied  directly  by  the  sun,  and  consti- 

*  A  unit  of  heat  is  the  quantity  of  heat  nec- 
essary to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  ]X)UDd  of 
water  by  one  degree  Fahrenheit. 
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tutes  one-fifth  of  the  whole  heat  of  this  vast 
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area  of  the  Atlantic. 

Having  arrived  at  this  relative  value  of 
the  heating  power  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  he 
next  endeavours  to  fonn  some  idea  of  its 
absolute  value  by  calculating  the  whole  ef- 
fect of  the  sun.  The  method  which  he  fol- 
lows is  undoubtedly  correct,  though  the  re- 
sults he  obtains  are  so  startling,  that  we  can- 
not be  suq)rised  that  both  method  and  re- 
sults have  been  controverted  and  denied. 

The  temperature  of  space  is,  according  to 
Jlerschel  and  Pouillet,  about  239  degrees 
below  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  and  to  this,  if 
the  sun  were  extinguished,  they  believe  the 
temperature  of  the  earth  would  rapidly  sink. 
The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  North 
Atlantic,  north  of  the  tropic,  may  be  taken 
as  56°  F.  ;  the  whole  effect  of  the  sun  on 
the  water  of  the  North  Atlantic  is,  there- 
fore, 56  degrees  more  than  239,  or  295  de- 
grees :  but  we  have  just  seen  that  one-fifth 
of  this  is  imported  by  the  Gulf  Stream  :  it 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  stoppage  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  would  withdraw  59  degrees, 
and  reduce  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
North  Atlantic  below  zero. 

Now,  although  we  cannot  attach  any  idea 
of  exactness  to  this  calculation  of  the  effect 
of  the  Gulf  Stream,  we  do  believe  that  it 
shows  more  correctly  than  any  previous  at- 
tempt the  enormous  influence  ^yhich  that 
current  has  on  our  climate.  It  shows  how 
important  must  be  the  general  action  of 
ocean  currents,  and  leads  us  directly  to  the 
consideration  of  the  great  currents  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  None  of  these  have 
been  examined  with  that  care  which  has 
been  bestowed  on  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  the 
conditions  of  their  origin  render  it  impossi- 
ble to  form  even  the  roughest  estimate  of 
their  volume.  The  Japan  current  in  the 
North  Pacific  corresponds  in  many  respects 
to  the  Gulf  Stream,  but  there  are  no  obser- 
vations which  enable  us  to  say  w^hether  its 
volume  and  mean  temperature  are  greater 
than  those  of  its  counterpart,  or  are  less. 
It  is  nowhere  confined  in  a  narrow  channel, 
where  its  dimensions  can  be,  however  rude- 
ly, measured  ;  its  surface  flow  is  intermit- 
tent, and  it  has  not  yet  been  discovered 
what  becomes  of  it  during  the  month  of 
February,  when  it  disappears  from  the  coast 
of  Japa'n.  The  general  impression  amongst 
geographers  is  that  it  is  alti»gether  less  than 
the  Gulf  Stream,  and,  compared  with  the 
larger  area  of  the  Pacific,  there  is  little  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  it  is  so  :  still,  its  climatic 
effect  is  unquestionably  very  great. 

The  currents  which,  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  correspond  to  these,  are  small, 
in  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  their 


volume  and  temperature  insignificant  in 
comparison.  The  only  current  of  any  note 
which  flows  from  the  tropics  into  the  South- 
ern Ocean  is  that  which  escapes  from  the 
Indian  Ocean  along  the  coast  of  Natal,  and 
its  waters  are  almost  entirely  spread  out  and 
carried  away  to  the  eastward  by  the  prevail- 
ing drift :  being  thus  dispersed,  it  has  little 
direct  influence  on  the  climate  of  any  of  the 
southern  lands. 

Small,  however,  as  the  heat-bearing  cur- 
rents of  the  southern  hemisphere  are  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  the  northern,  it  is 
quite  clear,  by  reference  to  the  calculations 
which  have  been  made  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  Gulf  Stream,  that  they  must  exercise  an 
important  influence  on  the  southern  climate, 
and  that  if  they  were  altogether  withdrawn, 
the  climate  of 'the  higher  latitudes  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  would  be  very  much 
worse  than  it  even  now  is.  If,  for  instance, 
the  whole  of  the  tropical  drift  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  hue  was  to  be  pressed  to  the 
northward,  the  climate  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere would  become  much  more  severe ; 
whilst  at  the  same  time  the  volumes  of  both 
the  Gulf  Stream  and  Japan  current  would 
be  much  increased,  and  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere would  be  made  much  warmer.  And 
conversely,  if  all  the  warm  currents  were 
driven  to  the  south,  then  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere would  have  a  glacial  climate,  and  the 
southern  a  mild  and  warm  one. 

Now,  the  median  line  between  the  north- 
ern and  southern  trade  winds,  which  is  also 
the  median  line  of  the  equatorial  drift,  is 
undoubtedly  coincident,  or  nearly  so,  with 
the  line  of  greatest  heat.  When,  therefore, 
one  hemisphere  is  chilled  and  the  other 
warmed,  so  that  this  line  of  greatest  heat 
(thermal  equator)  passes  far  into  the  warmer 
hemisphere,  the  middle  line  of  the  equatorial 
drift,  and  the  main  body  of  the  equatorial 
drift  with  it,  passes  also  into  the  warmer  hemi- 
sphere ;  and  the  volume  of  the  warm  cur- 
rents of  the  warm  hemisphere  is  increas- 
ed, and  that  necessarily  at  the  expense  of 
the  cold  hemisphere.  There  is  thus  a  ten- 
dency for  the  warm  hemisphere  to  increase 
its  warmth,  and  for  the  cold  one  to  become 
more  cold. 

Mr.  Croll  explains  this  tendency  by  ref- 
erence to  a  supposed  increase  of  the  strength 
of  the  trade  winds  in  the  colder  hemisphere ; 
but  this  seems  at  least  doubtful.  We  would 
agree  with  him  as  to  the  effect  produced,  but 
would  attribute  it,  rather,  to  the  movement 
of  the  thermal  equator ;  and  wo  may  sup- 
port our  objection  by  the  evidence  of  the 
existing  condition  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Over  none  of  the  intertropical  seas  are  the 
trade  winds  so  irregular  and  unceilaiu  as 
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over  the  South  Pacific  ;  but  the  thermal 
equator  is  some  3°  or  4°  to  the  north  of  the 
line,  and  undoubtedly  a  great  part  of  the 
equatorial  drift  passes  into  the  northern 
hemisphere. 

But  in  connection  with  this,  there  is  one 
important  point  on  which  Mr.  Croil  has 
scarcely  laid  sufficient  stress ;  and  tliat  is 
the  cflFect,  on  this  interchange  of  currents,  of 
even  comparatively  slight  alterations  in  the 
form  of  the  land.  We  have  already  referred 
to  the  possible  effect  of  an  alteration  sq 
slight  as  the  submergence  of  Central  Ameri- 
ca :  the  submergence  of  the  low  land  of 
South  America  would  produce  a  much 
greater.  Notwithstanding  the  present  posi- 
tion of  the  mean  thermal  equator  some  5° 
to  the  north  of  the  line,  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  main  cause  of  the  intrusion  of  so 
much  of  the  equatorial  drift  into  the  North 
Atlantic  is  rather  the  position  of  Cape  St. 
Roque  and  the  general  lay  of  the  coast  of 
South  America.  Cape  St.  Roque  is  in  lati- 
tude 5°'l0'  S.,  and  intercepts  a  considerable 
part  of  the  north-westerly  drift  of  the  South 
Atlantic.  It  is  quite  clear  that,  when  once 
caught,  this  has  no  escape  to  the  southward, 
but  must  go  north  towards  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  Similarly,  all  the  water  that,  during  a 
great  part  of  the  year,  is  'pressed  up  against 
this  coast  line  by  the  north-east  trades,  is 
also  compelled  to  go  tow^ards  the  north-west. 
But  if  this  coast  line  did  not  exist,  if  the 
plains  of  tlie  Orinoco,  the  Amazon,  and  the 
Paraguay  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, — 
and  it  is  certain  they  were  there  at  no  very 
distant  geological  period, — this  restraint  on 
the  equatorial  drift  would  no  longer  exist, 
and  the  greater  portion  of  that  heated  water 
which  now  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
would,  beyond  doubt,  be  pressed  to  the 
south,  warming  the  southern  hemisphere 
at  the  expense  of  the  northern. 

In  the  same  way  a  slightly  different  ar- 
rangement of  the  islands  in  the  wcj^t  of  the 
Pacific,  the  line  of  which  now  slopes  away 
towards  the  north-west,  Jind  forces  a  great 
part  of  the  equatorial  drift  to  the  north  as 
a  supply  to  the  Japan  current,  would  either 
divert  it  to  the  south,  or  would  permit  it  to 
pa:^s  through  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  so 
increase  in  volume  and  in  heating  power 
the  current  of  the  coast  of  Natal.  The  effect 
of  these  changes  cannot,  of  course,  be  calcu- 
lated :  they  might  vary  in  intensity ;  they 
might  be  whole  or  partial.  All  that  we  can 
say  is,  that  having  attempted  to  calculate 
the  effect  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  and,  whilst 
fully  acknowledging  the  roughness  and  im- 
perfection of  that  calculation,  having  con- 
vinced ourselves  of  the  enormous  climatic 
influence  of  that  current,  we  are  able  to 


form  a  shadowy  idea  of  the  possible  clTect  of 
other  currents  which  might,  under  different 
conditions,  flow  in  very  different  directions: 
and  we  arrive  necessarily  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  ocean  currents  are  a  most  important 
cause  of  the  conditions  of  climate  now  exist- 
ing, and,  changing  in  magnitude  and  direc- 
tion obedient  to  changes  in  the  coast  line, 
in  the  thermal  equator,  and  in  the  prevail- 
ing winds,  must  have  been  so  ever  since  the 
world  began. 

But  Mr.  CroU,  admitting  the  very  great 
influence  of  occjin  currents  on  climatic 
conditions,  and  arguing  most  ably  on  their 
causes  and  changes,  has  considered  them 
throughout  as  secondary  to  cosmical  chan- 
ges, changes,  that  is,  in  the  earth's  orbit  and 
position  at  different  seasons  relative  to  the 
sun.  His  theory  on  this  point  is  entirely 
his  own  ;  and  though,  during  the  ten  or 
twelve  years  which  have  passed  Fincc  he 
first  broached  it  in  the  *  Philosophical  Maga- 
zine,' it  has  been  much  discussed,  it  has  cou- 
tinually  gathered  strength,  and  is  now  very 
generally  accepted  as  an  extremely  probable 
solution  of  the  many  difiiculties  involved  in 
the  question  of  climatic  change. 

From  the  days  of  our  childhood,  wo,  dwell- 
ing in  the  northern  hemisphere,   have  been 
familiar  with  what  then  seemed  the  startlinix 
fact  that  the  earth  is  nearer  tho  sun  in   win- 
ter than  in  summer ;    and  that   winter  and 
summer  depend  not  so  much  on   the   lesser 
or  greater  distance  from  the  sun,  but  on  the 
degree  of  the  divergence  of  the   sun's  rays 
from  the  perpendicular.     We  learnt,  in  fact, 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  *  tropics,'  *  arctic,' 
and    *  antarctic ; '    and,   in    all    probability, 
learnt  also   many  climatic  rules   which  we 
have    been    now  proving   to   be   erroneous. 
We  therefore  refer  to  this  earlv   instruction 
in  the  use  of  the  globes  only  to  remind  our 
readers  that  the  northern  winter  now  occurs 
when  the  earth  is  nearest  the  sun,  the  south- 
ern winter  when  the  earth  is  farthest  from 
the  sun.     The  difference  between   the  two 
distances,  the  nearest  and  the  farthest,  is  at 
present  about  one-thirtieth  of  tlie  mean  dis- 
tance, or  three  million  miles ;  but  it  is  subject 
to  continual  though  exceedinjrlv  slow  chaujie, 
and  may  increase  till  it  is  rather  more  than 
fourteen  millions  of  miles,  or  between  one- 
sixth  and  one-seventh  of  the  mean  distance. 
At  the  present  time,  the  hemisphere  which 
is  nearest  the  sun  in   winter  luis   a   winter 
eight  days  shorter  than  its  summer  ;   at  the 
time  of  the  greatest  difference  just   spofP 
of,    the    winter    would    be   thirty-six     da\ 
shorter.     Now  it  might    well  be   supposed 
that  a  difference  of  even  eight  days  between 
the  length  of  summer  and  winter,  and  much 
more  a  difference  of  thirty-six  days,  w  uuld 
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make  a  very  great  difference  between  the 
wannth  in  summer,  cr  tlio  cold  in  winter,  of 
the  two  hemispheres.  It  might  well  be  sup- 
posed that  the  hemisphere  whose  summer 
was  eight  days  longer  than  the  other  would 
be  the  warmer  in  that  proportion,  and  still 
more  when  the  summer  was  thirty-six  days 
longer. 

Accordingly,  no  sooner  was  it  shown  from 
geological  evidence  that  the  earth  had  been 
subject  to  very  great  changes  of  climate, 
than  tlie  idea  was  started  that  these  changes 
•were  due  to  corresponding  changes  in  the 
shape,  or,  mathematically  speaking,  the  ec- 
centricity* of  the  earth's  orbit ;  and  to  there 
having  been,  at  some  former  time,  this  great 
difference  in  the  lenorth  of  summer  and  win- 
ter.  But  it  was  shown  by  physical  reason- 
ing from  observed  facts — we  may  say  that 
it  was  satisfactorily  shown — that  notwith- 
standing this  groat  difference,  and  whatever 
the  difference  between  the  length  of  summer 
and  winter,  the  quantity  of  heat  received 
from  the  sun  in  the  course  of  the  year  by 
each  hemisphere  \vas  exactly  and  always  the 
same ;  from  which  fact  it  was  argued  that 
any  climatic  difference  in  the  two  hemi- 
spheres, either  from  each  other  or  from  a 
fixed  mean,  could  not  be  due  in  any  way  to 
such  a  chanjje  in  the  orbit  of  the  earth. 

Sir  John  Herschel,  indeed,  as  far  back 
as  1830,  was  inclined  to  believe  that  these 
differences  might  give  rise  to  remarkable 
changes  of  climate,  but  he  would  appear  to 
Lave  been  dissatisfied  with  th<i  evidence  to 
that  effect ;  and  in  the  early  editions  of  his 
*  Outlines  of  Astronomy'  he  taught  that  since 
the  quantity  of  solar  heat  received  by  the  two 
hemispheres  was  the  same,  the  effects  which 
might  arise  from  the  difference  of  distance 
and  of  the  length  of  the  seasons  would  be 
counterbalanced.  In  tlie  fourth  edition, 
published  in  1858,  he  considerably  modified 
this  opinion,  and  wrote  that,  on  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  very  great  eccentricity  of  the 
earth's  orbit,  other  things  remaining  the 
same,  in  the  northern  hemisphere  *  we  should 
have  a  short  but  very  mild  winter,  with  a 
long  but  very  cool  summer ;  while  the  south- 
em  hemisphere  .would  be  inconvenienced, 
and  might  be  rendered  uninhabitable,  by  the 
fierce  extremes  caused  by  concentrating  half 
the  annual  supply  of  heat  into  a  summer  of 
very  short  duration,  and  spreading  the  other 
lialf  over  a  long  and  dreary  winter,  sharpened 
to  an  intolerable  intensitv  of  frost,  when  at 

*  An  ellipao  is  described  on  paper  by  draw- 
ing a  pencil  along  in  the  bight  of  a  string,  fas- 
tened at  the  two  ends  to  juus  firmly  driven  in. 
The  distance  between  these  two  jnns  as  com- 
pared with  the  length  of  the  string  is  the  eccen- 
tricity of  the  ellipse. 


its  climax,  by  the  much  greater  remoteness 
of  the  sun.' 

This,  then,  may  be  considered  the  most 
advanced  viftw  of  the  effect  of  the  changing 
eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  previous  to 
Mr.  Croll  taking  up  the  subject  in  18G4. 
Accepting  Sir  John  Herschel's  views  of  the 
perpetual  spring  climate  of  the  hemisphere 
whose  midwinter  occurs  when  the  earth  is 
nearest  the  sun  {in  perihelion),  Mr.  Croll  dis- 
sents altogether  from  the  opinion  that  the 
other  hemisphere  will  have  a  climate  of  vio- 
lent contrasts ;  an  intensely  hot,  almost  un- 
endurable summer,  contrasted  with  a  winter 
as  intensely  cold.  His  argument  amounts 
to  this  :  that  during  the  long  cold  winter  of 
a  period  of  maximum  eccentricity,  all  the 
precipitation  over  that  hemisphere  would  be 
in  the  form  of  snow  ;  that  this  snow  would 
lie  unmelted,  and  would  cover  the  surface  of 
the  ground  at  the  commencement  of  the 
short  summer;  that  the  summer  sun  shining 
on  this  snow-clad  surface  could  not  warm  it, 
but  that  a  great  portion  of  the  heat  rays 
would  be  reflected  back  into  space  ;  and  of 
those  ravs  which  were  not  so  reflected,  the 
effect  would  be  to  convert  some  of  the  snow 
into  water  or  vapour;  that  the  vapour  so  form- 
ed, being  partially  condensed  by  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  vast  masses  of  snow,  would  hang 
in  the  air  as  cloud  and  fog,  and  in  great 
measure  shut  off  the  heat  of  the  sun  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  rather  of  the 
snow  which  covered  it. 

He  considers  that  we  have  a  feeble  analo- 
gy to  this  in  the  existing  state  of  thingji  in 
tlie  southern  hemisphere,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  James  Ross,  at  the  comparatively 
low  latitude  of  59°,  in  longitude  171°  E., 
snow  was  fallinu  on  the  longest  dav,  and 
during  the  month  of  February  (the  month 
corresponding  to  August  in  the  northern 
hemispher<?)  there  were  only  three  days  free 
from  snow  showers.  More  recently  Captain 
Nares  has  given  evidence  to  the  same  effect. 
He  says :  *  Whilst  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  ice,  between  the  13th  and  25th  February, 
the  t^jmperature  of  the  air  ranojed  between 
34-8°  and  21-5°  F.,  the  mean  being  31-5°  ;  a 
slightly  colder  climate  in  an  average  latitude 
of  64°  S.  than  is  found  in  the  month  of 
August  in  the  Arctic  seas,  in  latitude  74° 
N.'  * 

In  the  same  strain  Mr.  Croll  argues  that 
the  cold  of  Greenland  and  other  arctic  coun- 
tries continues  during  the  summer,  not  from 
the  absence  of  heat,  but  because  the  snow- 
covering  prevents  the  earth  receiving  it. 
During  the  early  summer  fogs  are  extreme- 


*  Reports,  &c.,  of   H.M.S.   Challenger,     No. 
2,  p.  10. 
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ly  frequent,  shutting  off  a  great  part  of  the 
sun's  rays,  and  those  which  reach  the  earth 
do  not  warm  the  surface.  He  adduces  on 
this  point  the  evidence  of  Captain  Scoresby, 
that  the  general  obscurity  of  the  atmosphere 
arising  from  fogs  or  clouds  is  such  that  the 
Bun  is  frequently  invisible  during  several  suc- 
cessive davs :  and  snow  is  so  common  in  the 
arctic  regions,  that  it  may  be  boldly  stated 
that,  in  nine  days  out  of  ten  during  the 
months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  more  or 
less  falls.  Other  arctic  voyagers  have  given 
the  same  testimony.  We  will  only  add  that 
from  the  latest  voyage  of  which  a  report 
has  been  published,  the  cruise  of  the  Tigress 
in  1873.  *  At  1 0  o'clock,'  writes  Lieutenant- 
Commander  White,  *on  the  morning  of  Sun- 
day, the  10th  of  August,  the  ship  was  brought 
to  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Upernivik.  A 
dense  snow-storm  lasted  the  entire  day,  mak- 
ing the  country  look  all  the  more  dreary  for 
its  new,  fresh  covering.  From  this  time  for- 
ward, snow-storms,  storms  of  sleet,  and  a 
sort  of  frozen  fog,  were  not  unfrequent.'  * 

This  snow,  this  fog  is,  according  to  Mr. 
Croll,  due  entirely  to  the  snow-covering  of 
the  surface ;  for  the  quantity  of  heat  direct- 
ly incident  from  the  sun,  during  the  long 
summer  days,  is  very  great,  greater  even 
than  at  the  equator.  Even  as  to  momentary 
effect,  a  thermometer  exposed  to  the  direct 
radiation  of  the  sun  will  stand  at  100°  F.  or 
upwards,  although  the  temj)erature  of  tlic 
surrounding  air  is  below  freezing  point ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that,  whilst  snow  and 
ice  arc  lying  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
the  pitch  of  a  ship's  seams  will  melt,  or  the 
black  paint  blister  in  the  sun. 

Mr.  Croll's  argument,  then,  amounts  to 
this :  that  the  present  summers  of  Greenland 
and  the  Arctic  arc  cold  by  reason  of  snow. 
*  If,'  he  says,  *  by  some  means  or  other  we 
could  remove  the  snow  and  icp  from  the 
arctic  regions,  they  would  then  enjoy  a  tem- 
perate, if  not  a  hot,  summer.  In  Greenland 
snow  falls  even  in  the  very  middle  of  sum- 
mer, more  or  less,  nine  days  out  of  ten  ;  but 
remove  the  snow  from  tl;e  northern  liemi- 
sphere,  and  a  snow-shower  in  Greenland 
during  summer  would  be  as  great  a  rarity 
as  it  would  be  on  the  plains  of  India.' 

If  we  agree  with  Mr.  Croll  in  this  view  of 
existing  conditions,  it  follows  that  if,  in  any 
locality,  the  snow  of  winter  does  not  melt 
during  the  summer,  the  climate  of  the  local- 
ity is  deteriorated  ;  a  continually  increasing 
quantity  of  snow  will  be  left  each  summer, 
and  bv  dcjTrces  the  whole  face  of  the  coun- 
try  will   be  covered.     Now  the  eccentricity 


♦  Proceedings  of  the  United  States   Naval 
Institute,  vol.  i.  p.  41.     1875. 


of  the  earth's  orbit  changes  very  slowly,  and 
any  climatic  change  resulting  from  it  alone 
would  come  on  also  very  slowly.  The  ac- 
cumulation of  snow  might  go  on  for  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  years,  and  might,  it 
will  be  evident,  reach  almost  any  conceiva- 
ble extent. 

But  the  climates  of  the  two  hemispheres 
during  a  period  of  maximum  eccentricity 
would  be  extremely  different,  and,  so  to  say, 
complementary.  That  hemisphere  whose 
winters  occurred  at  or  near  the  time  of  the 
earth  being  in  perihelion  would  have  a  mild, 
and  equable  climate;  winters  warm,  with  little 
or  no  snow,  by  reason  of  the  nearness  of  the 
sun :  summers  temperate,  by  reason  of  the 
distance,  but  not  cold,  because  there  would 
be  no  snow-covering  to  melt  away.  The  pre- 
cipitation might  be  great,  but  if  so,  it  would 
be  as  rain  ;  and  the  condensation  of  vapour 
into  rain  sets  free  vast  stores  of  latent  heat 
A  climate  of  extreme  rain  is,  as  far  as  the 
thermometer  is  concerned,  necessarily  mild ; 
and  the  vegetation  of  a  country  depends 
rather  on  the  minimum*  temperature  than 
on  the  mean.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
damage  often  done  by  a  frosty  night  in 
May ;  and  the  eff(^ct  of  three  such  nights  on 
the  vineyards  of  the  south  of  France  wan 
brought  tangibly  home  to  many  of  lis,  some 
four  years  ago,  by  a  considerable  advance  in 
the  market  price  of  Bordeaux  wines.  It  is 
thus  an  equable  climate,  in  which  such  minims 
are  unknown,  that  is  most  favourable  to  veire- 
tation  ;  and  even  now,  the  vegetation  under 
the  most  thoroughly  wretched  climate  on  toe 
whole  earth,  in  Tierra  del  Fuego,  is  ahnost 
tropical  in  many  of  its  characteristics.  Bat 
whilst  one  hemisphere  would  have  a  climate 
thus  favourable  to  vegetation,  equable  and 
warm,  the  other  would  be  subjected  to  the  ex- 
treme rigour  of  cold ;  the  snow-covering 
would  reach  far  into  the  temperate  xono, 
and  the  whole  hemisphere  would  be  chilled. 

In  so  considering  the  changes  of  climate, 
there  is  then  another  astronomical  condition 
no  less  important  than  the  eccentricity  of 
the  orbit,  and  that  is  the  position  of  the 
earth  in  its  orbit  during  the  summer  and 
winter  halves  of  the  year.  At  the  present 
time  the  line  which  joins  the  positions  of  the 
earth  at  midsummer  and  midwinter  is  very 
nearly,  though  not  quite,  coincident  with  the 
greatest  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit,  and 
midsummer  and  midwinter  fall  very  nearly 
at  the  time  at  which  the  earth  is  respective- 
ly at  its  greatest  and  least  distance  from  the 
sun — in  astronomical  language,  when  the 
earth  is  in  aphelion  and  perihelion.  Xow 
this  line  continually  changes  its  position,  bv 
virtue  of  a  movement  due,  for  the  most  part, 
to  what  is  known  as  *  the  precession  of  the 
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equinoxes.'  It  turns  slowly  round  the  sun, 
and  makes  a  complete  circuit  in  rather  less 
than  twenty-one  thousand  years  ;  that  is  to 
pay,  in  about  ten  thousand  years  the  posi- 
tion of  the  earth  relative  to  the  sun  at  mid- 
summer and  midwinter  will  bo  exactly  the 
opposite  of  what  it  is  now.  Our  midsum- 
mer will  be  when  the  earth  is  in  perihelion, 
Our  midwinter  when  the  earth  is  in  aphe- 
lion ;  our  winter  will  be  about  eight  days 
longer  than  our  summer,  and  the  diiferenco 
arising  from  this  cause,  such  as  it  is,  will  be 
in  favour  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  as  it 
now  is  in  favour  of  the  northern.  But  the 
same  continual  movement;  the  same  preces- 
sion of  the  equinoxes,  goes  on  independently 
of  any  change  in  the  eccentricity  of  the 
earth's  orbit ;  and  it  may  thus  have  happen- 
ed that,  during  a  period  of  maximum  or  very 
great  eccentricity,  the  earth  might  be  in  both 
these  positions,  and.  at  intervals  of  some  ten 
thousand  years,  both  northern  and  southern 
hemispheres  each  be  subjected  to  an  extreme 
state  of  glacial  ion  and  to  the  very  opposite 
conditions  of  a  sub-tropical  climate. 

Amongst  the  many  objections  which  have 
been  made  to  this  theory,  there  was  one 
pointed  out  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  which  can- 
not be  overlooked.  It  amounts  to  this  :  that 
in  this,  as  in  other  meteorological  pheno- 
mena, the  maximum  effect  would  not  be 
coincident  with,  but  would  follow  at  some 
distance,  the  maximum  cause.  The  great- 
est accumulation  of  snow  on  the  hemisphere 
supposed  to  be  glaciated  would  not  be 
when  midwinter  fell  when  the  earth  was  in 
aphelion,  but,  rather,  towards  the  end  of  the 
period  during  which  the  winters  were  longer 
than  the  summer,  that  is,  as  the  earth  at 
midwinter  approached  the  point  of  quadra- 
ture. Now,  in  the  gradual  change  of  the 
earth's  position,  the  accumulation  of  snow 
must  take  as  long  to  disappear  as  to  collect ; 
and  if  the  accumulation  went  on  through 
the  whole  period  during  which  the  winter 
was  longer  than  the  summer,  the  removal 
of  this  accumulation  would  last  through  the 
whole  complenientary  period,  and  begin  again 
at  the  end  of  it.  In  this  way  each  hemisphere 
would  be  subjected  to  continual,  never-end- 
ing glaciation,  instead  of  to  an  alternation 
of  cold  and  warm  periods. 

A  reference  to  the  existing  condition  of 
the  southern  hemisphere  permits  us,  to  some 
extent,  to  explain  away  this  difficulty.  The 
winter  of  the  southern  hemisphere  is  now 
about  eight  days  longer  than  the  summer, 
but  the  accunmlation  of  snow  has  scarcely 
made  any  approach  towards  that  of  the 
glacial  period.  There  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  increases  at  all ;  but  if  it  does, 
it  is  so  slowly  that  a  hundred  years  has  not 


made  it  evident.  We  are  therefore  within 
our  right  in  assuming  that,  under  a  condi- 
tion of  extreme  eccentricity,  the  accumula- 
tion of  snow  would  not  approach  the  zone 
now  called  temperate  until  the  excess  of 
winter  was  considerably  more  than  eight 
days,  and  would  attain  its  maximum  at  the 
corresponding  position  of  the  solstice  on  the 
other  side  of  aphelion.  This  snowy  cover- 
ing might  thus  well  have  disappeared  before 
the  position  of  midwinter  in  perihelion  was 
reached,  and  the  maximum  effect  of  the 
sun  would  be  some  time  after  that  position 
was  passed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  this 
there  is  a  great  difficulty ;  but  as  Mr.  Croll 
has  not  referred  to  it,  he  is  not  responsible 
for  the  imperfect  explanation  which  we  have 
offered. 

From  his  more  especial  point  of  view,  Mr. 
Darwin  has  considered  that  the  alternation 
of  cold  and  warm  periods,  as  described,  will 
explain  certain  problems  in  the  distribution 
of  plants,  which  seem  inexplicable  on  any 
theory  of  simultaneous  glaciation  at  both 
poles.  There  are  some  species  of  plants 
common  to  the  temperate  zones  of  both 
hemispheres  which  are  not  found  in  the  tro- 
pics, except  on  elevated  mountains.  Uow 
did  they  get  there  ?  How  did  they  cross 
the  equator  ?  According  to  the  theory  we 
have  been  discussing,  during  a  period  of  gla- 
ciation in  one  hemisphere,  the  line  of  greatest 
heat  would  reach  far  into  the  other,  and  the 
geographical  equator  might  well  be  virtually 
mcluded  in  the  temperate  zone.  The  plants 
of  the  colder  hemisphere,  flying  from  the  in- 
creasing cold,  or,  rather,  attracted  by  more 
favourable  conditions  nearer  the  equator, 
would  gradually  spread  in  that  direction,  and 
during  the  glacial  period  would  flourish  in 
the  geographical  tropics.  As  the  thermal 
equator  began  again  to  approach  the  geogra- 
phical, these  would  be  driven  into  the  higher 
lands,  and  would  stay  there  till  the  hot  zone 
had  passed  by  into  the  opposite  hemisphere : 
they  would  then  descend,  and,  occupying  the 
lowlands,  would  spread  as  far  as  possible  to- 
wards the  new  ice-cap.  Representatives  of 
the  species  would  thus  be  on  both  sides  of 
the  equator,  and  would  necessarily  retire  to 
tlie  temperate  zones  beyond  the  tropics,  as 
the  climate  again  changed.  The  probable 
solution  of  this  botanical  problem  lends  a 
strong  support  to  the  view  which  Mr.  Croll 
has  taken  of  the  very  different  and  alternat- 
ing climate  of  the  two  hemispheres  during 
the  cold  periods, 

A  peculiarly  tempting  feature  of  this 
theory  is  that  it  offers  an  explanation  of  the 
many  puzzling  changes  of  sea  level,  traces  of 
which  are  still  manifest  on  our  own  and 
neighbouring  coasts.     That  many,  and  the 
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mast  iraportant,  of  these  changes  have  been 
brouglit  about  by  the  action  of  internal 
forces,  which  we  do  not  and  probably  never 
shall  understand,  is  accepted  by  all  geologists; 
but,  in  Mr.  Croll's  opinion,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  appeal  to  these  forces  as  an  explanation 
of  all.  lie  believes  that  many  of  them  are 
due,  not  to  a  raising  or  lowering  of  the 
land,  but  to  a  lowering  or  raising  of  the  sea ; 
and  that  this  raising  or  lowering,  is  due  to 
the  attraction  of  the  mass  of  ice  accumulated 
near  one  or  the  other  pole.  His  reasoning 
on  this  point  js  a  necessary  corollary  of  the 
theorv  oh  which  he  founds  it,  the  alternation 
of  the  glacial  period  in  the  two  hemispheres. 
Assuming  this,  he  argues  tbat  an  enormous 
mass  of  ice  at  or  near  one  pole  must  alter, 
to  some  extent,  the  position  of  the  earth's 
centre  of  gravity  ;  that  an  excess  of  sea  will 
therefore  be  drawn  over  towards  the  glaciat- 
ed hemisphere,  causing  in  it  an  apparent 
sinking  of  the  land,  whilst  in  the  other  hemi- 
sphere the  land  will  appear  to  rise.  He  be- 
lieves, then,  that  the  'raised  beaches*  distinct- 
ly marked  at  many  points  of  our  coast,  are 
the  beaches  so  made  at  a  higher  level  during 
the  last  period  of  glaciation  ;  and  that,  fur- 
ther back,  the  junction  of  England  with  the 
continent  was  due  to  a  withdrawal  of  the 
water  from  the  North  Sea,  rather  than  to  a 
real  raising  of  the  sea-bed. 

That  the  accumulation  of  snow  at  one 
pole  would  tend  to  produce  some  such  effect 
is  mathematically  certain  ;  but  the  extent  to 
which  it  would  actually  produce  it  is  doubt- 
ful, and  would  depend  entirely  on  the  extent 
of  the  displacement  of  the.  centre  of  gravity, 
and,  therefore,  on  the  thickness  of  the  ice- 
cap over  the  glaciated  pole.  Mr.  Croll  be- 
lieves this  to  have  been,  in  some  instfmces, 
very  great :  he  believes  that,  even  now,  it  is 
very  great  at  the  South  Pole  ;  but  the  meas- 
ure of  this  belief  is  founded  on  assumptions 
that  will  scarcely  be  generally  accepted.  He 
assumes,  for  instance,  that  the  south  polar 
region  is  occupied  by  a  continent,  which 
reaches  in  everv  direction  to  an  averaije  dis- 
tance  of  twenty  degrees  from  the  pole,  or 
rather  more ;  and  that  this  continent  is 
covered  with  an  ice-cap  of  a  thickness  suflB- 
cient  to  permit  it  to  discharge  icebergs  by 
the  natural  motion  of  the  ice.  Now,  he 
argues  from  experiment  that  ice  will  not 
move  over  a  slope  of  less  than  one. degree,  and 
that  this  slope,  carried  from  the  coast-line  to 
the  centre  of  the  hypothetical  continent, 
gives  a  thickness  of  twenty  four  miles. 

That  icebercjs  of  enormous  size  are  dis- 
charged  from  the  south  polar  region  is  well 
known.  Mr.  Croll  has  given  the  estimated 
dimensions  of  many  that  have  been  seen, 
from  which  it  appears  that  a  thickness  of 


more  than  a  mile  is  not  uncommon  ;  but  the 
evidence  of  a  continent  three  thousand  miles 
across,  or  of  an  ice-cap  twenty-four  miles 
thick,  is  scarcely  satisfactory.  Mr.  Croll  is 
indeed  willing  to  accept  one-fourth  of  this 
thickness ;  but  clearly,  if  the  bases  of  his 
argument  arc  sound,  twenty-four  miles,  and 
not  six,  arc  necessary  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  known  fact  that  huge  icebergs 
are  discharged.  If  he  accepts  a  possible 
thickness  of  six  miles,  it  is  that  he  admits 
that  ice  may  move  on  a  much  less  slope  th*n 
has  been  experimentally  proved,  and  the 
very  groundwork  of  his  argument  crumbles 
away  ;  for  there  ie  as  much  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  ice  may  move  on  a  slope  of  one- 
hundredth  part,  as  on  one  of  one-fourth  part 
of  a  degree,  and,  for  aught  we  know  to  the 
contrary,  it  may  be  merely  a  question  of 
time. 

We  thus  And  ourselves  without  any  trustr 
worthy  data  on  which  to  base  any  calcula- 
tions regarding  the  displacement  of  the 
earth's  centre  of  gravity  durinor  the  periods 
of  maximum  glaciation;  and  though  we 
would  freely  admit  the  possibility  of  a  dis- 
placement that  would  lay  bare  the  North 
Sea,  and  carry  our  coast  westward  to  the 
one-hundred  fathom  line,  or  that  would,  on 
the  contrary,  lay  under  water  a  great  part  of 
the  lowlands  of  England;  Scotland,  and  the 
adjacent  countries,  we  are  unable  to  admit 
it  as  a  certainty,  and  are  the  more  compel- 
led to  doubt,  as  a  familiar  proverb  warns  us 
ever  to  mistrnst  what  seems  probable.  Wo 
think  it  is  extremely  likely  ;  we  know  that  it 
is  extremely  tempting';  but  it  is  not  proved. 

Another  feature  of  Mr.  Croll's  theory, 
wliich  is  still  more  tempting,  and  whicii 
seems  based  on  more  certain  evidence,  is  the 
possibility,  the  long  wished-for  possibility, 
which  it  promises  of  a  really  scientitic  esti- 
mate of  geological  time  ;  for  all  attempts 
that  have  been  made  on  purely  geological 
bases  have  proved,  on  investigation,  unsound 
and  altogether  unsatisfactory.  Of  these  at- 
tempts, the  most  common  has  been  by  refe- 
rence to  the  thickness  of  different  strata, 
and  an  estimate  of  the  time  requisite  for  their 
deposition.  But  tlie  calculations  so  made 
have  been  wild  in  the  extreme,  the  general 
tendency  of  uniformitarians  having  been  to 
run  away  into  appalling  statements  of  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  millions  of  years. 
Mr.  Croll  considers  that  this  propensity  to 
exaggerate  is  due  partly  to  the  inability  of 
the  human  mind  to  form  any  real  conception 
of  the  meaning  of  very  high  numbers.  A 
unit,  followed  by  six,  or  twelve,  or  eio-hteen 
ciphers,  is  an  arithmetical  expression,  and 
nothing  more. 

This  incapability,  however,  whilst  it  has 
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perhaps  permitted  the  acceptance  of  the  ex- 
aggerated estimates,  is  not  responsible  for 
their  being.  This  has  followed  from  the 
method  which  has  been  adopted  of  referring 
different  formations  to  a  mean  rate  of  de- 
posit, instead  of  to  an  exceptional  one ;  of 
virtually  supposing,  in  fact,  that  earthy  mat- 
ter washed  into  the  sea  is  uniformly  spread 
out  over  the  whole  bed  of  the  ocean.  This, 
of  course,  is  not  the  case  :  probably  no  one 
for  a  moment  would  think  of  asserting  it, 
though  many  calculations  have  been  made 
after  tacitly  assuming  it.  Deposits  washed 
into  the  sea  cannot,  as  a  rule,  reach  beyond  a 
distance  of  a  hundred  miles,  and  spread  over 
even  that  very  partially.  The  Mississippi, 
for  instance,  brings  down  from  the  sea  each 
year  upwards  of  seven  thousand  millions  of 
cubic  feet  of  solid  matter  ;  but  as  this  is  al- 
most all  laid  down  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  clearly  in  a  future  age 
the  thickness  of  this  stratum  can  form  no 
measure  of  time  if  compared  with  the  forma- 
tion of  river  deposits  under  very  different 
conditions. 

Similarly,  although  from  the  quantity 
of  solid  matter  carried  down  each  year  by 
the  principal  rivers  of  the  globe,  we  can  cal- 
culate the  mean  rate  of  denudation  now 
going  on  in  their  respective  basins,  it  is  utter- 
ly impossible  to  say  what  is  the  rate  of  de- 
nudation in  any  specified  district.  Profes- 
sor Geikie  (Archibald)  has  computed  that 
the  sediment  brought  down  by  the  Missis- 
sippi in  6,000  years,  the  Ganges  in  2,358,  or 
the  Po  in  729  years,  is  equivalent  to  a  mean 
denudation,  throughout  their  respective 
basins,  of  one  foot ;  but  no  geologist  would 
maintain  that  the  demonstrated  removal  of 
one  foot,  at  any  given  spot,  necessarily  cor- 
responded to  the  computed  number  of  years, 
or,  in  fact,  bore  any  relation  to  it.  Attempts 
to  fix  the  chronology  of  the  past  by  any 
such  calculations  have  always  appeared  to 
US  ntterly  futile,  a  waste  of  much  labour  and 
ingenuity. 

Mr.  Croll,  for  the  first  time  in  geological 
science,  has  proposed  to  calculate  the  past 
epochs  on  an  astronomical  basis.  From  a 
formula  given  by  Leverrier,  he  has  computed 
tlie  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit  at  inter- 
vals of  fifty  thousand  years,  or,  in  special 
cases,  at  intervals  of  ten  thousand  years,  for 
a  period  extending,  in  all,  over  four  millions 
of  years.  This  calculation  is  liable  to  the 
objection  that  the  formula  is  proposed  by 
Leverrier  only  with  reference  to  a  compara- 
tively short  period — a  hundred  thousand 
years — backwards  or  forwards,  and  its  ap- 
plication to  a  period  so  extended  as  three 
million  years  is  quite  uncertain.  It  is  be- 
yond the  power,  even  of  astronomers,  to  say 


positively  what  was  the  condition  of  the  so- 
lar system  three  million  years  ago,  or  what 
it  will  be  one  million  years  hence.  Mr. 
CrolTs  calculation  is,  therefore,  based  on 
the  doubtful  hypothesis  that  the  solar  sys- 
tem through  all  ages  has  been  and  will  be 
subject  to  the  same  forces  and  disturbances 
as  at  present ;  and  on  this  hypothesis  he 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  periods  of  ex- 
treme eccentricity  have  happened  one,  two, 
and  three  hundred  thousand  years  ago ; 
again  between  seven  and  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand years  ago ;  and  at  other  epochs  still 
more  remote,  the  greatest  within  the  limits 
of  his  calculations  occurring  two  and  a  half 
million  years  ago. 

Comparing  these  figures  with  the  geologi- 
cal record,  he  concludes  that  the  last  glacial 
period,  whose  signs  are  those  which  most 
clearly  remain,  coincided  with  and  extend- 
ed over  the  two  latest  of  these  epochs,  being 
at  its  astronomical  maximum  two,  and  again 
one  hundred  thousand  years  ago,  and  con- 
tinuing as  distinctly  a  cold  period  to  be- 
tween seventy  and  eighty  thousand  years 
ago.  Within  this  limit  the  computation  may 
be  accepted  as  fairly  trustworthy.  The 
more  ramote  determinations,  reaching  back 
to  a  million  or  three  million  years  ago,  as- 
tronomical epochs  which  Mr.  Croll  wishes 
to  identify  with  the  periods  of  the  middle 
and  early  divisions  of  the  Tertiary  age  (Mio- 
cene and  Eocene),  must  be  considered  as 
much  more  doubtful ;  but,  failing  any  more 
exact  knowledge,  they  may  he  accepted  as 
vaguely  measuring  the  lapse  of  time  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  forms  of  life. 

Sir  William  Thomson's  calculations,  that 
the  age  of  the  world  cannot  exceed  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  years,  have  at  least  a  mathe- 
matical and  physical  basis.  Professor  Ram- 
say, perhaps  the  first  of  living  geologists,  has 
expressed  his  opinion  that,  as  compared 
with  the  vast  extent  of  geological  time,  the 
oldest  formations  are  things  of  yesterday. 
The  collocation  of  these  two  decided  opin- 
ions of  men,  of  all  others  the  most  compe- 
tent to  form  opinions,  serves  at  least  to 
bridle  the  imagination,  which  has  been  apt 
to  nm  riot  in  a  labyrinth  of  unmeaning  nu- 
merical expressions. 

The  reference  of  the  last  glacial  period  to 
an  astronomical  epoch  eighty  thousand 
years  ago,  gives  a  plausible  estimate  of  the 
antiquity  of  man  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
From  a  long  examination  of  the  older  stone 
deposits,  Mr.  Geikie  has  shown  that  pa- 
heolithic  man  was  in  this  country  contem- 
poraneous with  the  last  tropical  mammalia, 
and  that  beyond  a  doubt  these  were  antece- 
dent to  the  last  glacial  period.  All  the  geo- 
logical evidence  is  to  the  effect  that  since 
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then  our  climate  has  been  continually  im- 
proving :  there  has  been  no  intervening  warm 
period,  ft  has  long  been  admitted  that  be- 
tween palajolithic  and  neolithic  man  there 
was  a  distinct  gap  :  the  one  did  not  merge 
by  gradual  improvement  into  the  other. 
Mr.  Geikie  would  conclude  that  the  cause 
of  this  gap  was  the  burying  the  greater  part 
of  Scotland  and  England  under  ice,  and  the 
small  remainder  under  water.  He  consid- 
ers, then,  that  the  remains  of  the  tropical 
mammals  and  of  palaeolithic  man  are  to  be 
referred  to  the  last  warm  period,  that  is  to 
say,  about  ninety  or  a  hundred  thousand 
years  ago.  These,  as  far  as  England  was 
concerned,  were  exterminated  or  driven  out 
by  the  increasing  cold ;  the  man  maintain- 
ing his  ground  long  enough  to  mingle  his 
bones  with  those  of  the  arctic  animals  which 
took  possession  of  the  country.  After  the  lapse 
of  many  ages,  when  the  ice-cap  had  par- 
tially disappeared,  other  men  took  his  place 
— men  of  different  form,  habits,  manners — 
neolithic  men.  These  were  contemporary 
with  many  of  the  arctic  mammals  not  yet 
withdrawn  to  the  north ;  amongst  others, 
the  musk  ox  and  reindeer.  It  is  of  couree 
impossible  to  fix  the  date  of  this  new  intru- 
sion :  the  amelioration  of  our  climate  was 
very  gradual,  and  both  musk  ox  and  rein- 
deer continued  for  a  long  time  to  roam  as 
far  south  as  the  Pvrenees.  Neolithic  man 
certainly  lived  with  them  and  on  them,  and 
nothing  in  the  evidence  would  point  to  a 
later  date  for  the  post-glacial  colonization 
of  this  country  than  about  sixty  thousand 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Croll's  theory  is  so  pretty,  and  the  re- 
sults are  so  fascinating,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  being  carried  away  by  a  feeling  of 
aesthetic  admiration  unsuited  to  scientific 
inquiry.  It  costs  us  an  effort,  as  we  con- 
clude, to  call  to  mind  any  of  the  objections 
against  it.  Of  these,  we  think  the  one  which 
we  have  mentioned  as  raised  by  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  has  very  great  weight ;  but  of  even 
greater  weight  do  we  consider  the  objection 
that  the  ocean  currents — having  the  enor- 
mous climatic  influence  which  Mr.  Croll  has 
proved  them  to  have — may  increase,  but  may, 
on  the  other  hand,  act  contrary  to  the  ef- 
fect of  the  orbit's  eccentricity.  Mr.  Croll 
believes  that  they  must  necessarily  increase 
it ;  he  believes  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
inter-tropical  drift  must  necessarily  pass  into 
the  wann  hemisphere.  So  far  as  depends  on 
the  position  of  the  thermal  equator,  we  fully 
agree  with  him,  but  we  cannot,  with  him, 
ignore  the  effect  of  the  trend  of  the  coast 
line,  which  must  act  independently  of  cosmi- 
cal  conditions ;  and  whatever  effect  we  may 
allow  to  changes  in  the  eccentricity  of  our 


earth's  orbit,  we  believe  that  tlic  )*elative 
severity  or  mildness  of  the  cold  and  warm 
periods  must  have  been  measured  out  by  the 
coast  line  of  Central  or  South  America,  of 
New  Guinea,  and  the  adjacent  islands,  and 
have  been  determined  by  the  volume  and 
temperature  of  the  Japan  current  and  of  the 
Gulf  Stream. 


Art.  II. — Dean  Hook  on  the  JEnglish 
Reformation, 

Dryden  speaks  of  some  writers  of  history 
who  are  not  *  historians  of  an  action  but  law- 
yers of  a  party,'  on  the  *  front  of  whose  his- 
tories there  ought  to  be  written  the  prologue 
of  a  pleading,  "  I  am  for  the  plaintiff,"  or 
"  I  am  for  the  defendant."  '  The  Keforma- 
tion  of  the  Church  of  England  is  a  peculiarly 
tempting  subject  for  a  party  writer.  It  had 
so  many  phases,  so  many  stages  of  develop- 
ment, with  so  many  points  of  advance  and 
retrogression,  that  it  is  easy  to  find  argu- 
menti  apparently  valid  for  almost  any  theory. 
Moreover,  many  important  documents  are 
missing ;  some  are  supposed  to  have  met 
unfair  treatment,  and  the  language  of  others, 
owing  to  the  inherent  imperfection  of  all 
language,  is  capable  of  being  turned  to  a 
meaning  altogether  different  from  what  was 
originally  intended.  It  is  found,  too,  that 
on  many  questions  of  theology  our  Reform- 
ers are  either  silent  or  indefinite,  so  that  the 
field  is  wide  for  sunnise  and  conjecture. 

On  the  title  page  of  his  *  History  of  the 
Reformed  Archbishops  of  Canterbury- ,'  Dean 
Hook  should  have  written  that  he  held  a 
brief  for  what  he  calls  the  *  Anglo- Catholic' 
party  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  that 
he  intended  all  his  narrations  to   be  state- 
ments of  his  case.     His  thesis,  gathered  from 
different  places   and    repeated  perhaps    a 
hundred  times  in  every  volume,  is  this:  the 
Church  of  England  has  preserved  its  con- 
tinuity from  Augustine  to  the  present  day; 
in  this  respect  the  English  Reformation  was 
unlike  the  Reformation  in  other  countries; 
we  reformed  the  Catholic  Church,  hut  other 
reformers   set  up   Protestant   sects.      The 
conclusion  is  that  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  Church  of  Rome  are  ra embers  of 
the  same  family,  though  not  on  speaking 
terms,  but  all  other  Protestants  arc  extra 
ecclesiam,  touching  the  Church  at  no  point 
Anything   in   English  ecclesiastical  history 
which   seems   to  contradict  this  theory  is 
called  Puritanism,  and  as  such  is  put  down 
as   the   parent   of   hatred,  strife,  variance, 
and  every  evil  work. 
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It  must  be  admitted  to  be  somewhat  re- 
markable that  there  is  not  a  line  in  the  writ- 
ings of  either  the  English  or  the  Continental 
Reformers  which  indicates  the  smallest  con- 
sciousness of  any  difference  in  the  objects 
proposed  by  them.  They  all  intended  the 
reformation  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Bishop 
Jewel,  who  may  be  taken  as  an  authority 
on  this  subject,  says  expressly  that  *  these 
worthy  and  learned  fathers,  Luther  and 
Zwinglius,  and  other  like  godly  and  zealous 
men.  were  appointed  of  God  not  to  erect  a 
new  Church,  but  to  reform  the  old.'*  The 
Church  of  S^jotland,  which  was  modelled 
after  the  pattern  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Ger.eva,  claimed  in  its  constitutional  docu- 
ments to  be  the  old  Church,  and  not  a  new 
sect.  The  petition  of  the  barons  and  gentle- 
men to  the  Parliament  that  voted  thellefor- 
mation,  asked  the  suppression  of  the  Roman 
doctrines  only  in  *  exceptionable  points,' 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  discipline  of  tfie 
Churchy  and  the  abrogation  of  the  Pope's  su- 
premacy. In  the  reign  of  Edward,  the  Ger- 
man refugees  were  allowed  to  worship  at 
Austin  Friars  by  an  express  patent  from  the 
king,  in  the  preamble  of  which  it  was  stated 
that  *  the  German  Church  made  profession 
of  pure  and  uncorrupted  religion,  and  was 
instructed  in  truly  Christian  and  apostolical 
opinions  and  rites.'f  There  is  nothing  in  his- 
tory more  certain  than  that  the  English  Re- 
formers fraternised  with  those  on  the  Con- 
tinent, that  they  imitated  them  in  their  form- 
ularies of  faith,  and  even  corresponded  with 
them  concerning  their  uniting  together  into 
one  great  Protestant  Church.  There  were 
many  points  on  which  the  Swiss  Reformers 
differed  from  those  of  Germany,  and  many 
on  which  the  English  Reformers  differed 
among  themselves,  but  never  once  on  any 
side  is  it .  even  intimated  that  the  English 
alone  reformed  the  Catholic  Church,  wliile 
the  others  only  established  Protestant  sects. 

Dean  Hook's  arguments  may  be  classed 
under  three  heads :  (1)  That  our  Reformers 
always  claimed  to  belong  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  (2)  That  tliey  received  the  Primi- 
tive Church  of  the  Fathers  as  an  authority 
in  matters  of  faith.  (3)  That,  unlike  other 
Reformed  Churches,  our  historical  continuity 
with  the  ancient  Cliurch  was  never  broken. 

On  the  first  head,  it  is  true  that  all  our 
Reformers  claimed  to  be  Catholic  and  to 
belong  to  the  Catholic  Church.  The  same, 
however,  is  true  of  the  foreign  Reformers. 
All  of  them  sometimes  speak  of  the  Ref  orm- 


♦  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  213.  Parker  Society 
Edition. 
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ed  Church  as  if  different  from  that  before 
the  Reformation,  just  as  historians  often 
speak  of  the  Primitive  Church  or  the  Me- 
diaeval Church  or  the  Protestant  Church. 
It  is  a  case  of  identity  and  difference.  The 
same  Church  exists  under  different  forms. 
Dean  Hook,  for  instance,  admits  that  the 
Church  of  England  is  both  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  but  if  an  argument  is  to  be  raised 
on  words,  here  is  a  foundation  for  two  arfju- 
ments  that  would  be  mutually  destructive. 
It  proves  nothing  that  our  Retormers  called 
themselves  Catholic,  till  we  know  in  what 
sense  they  used  tlie  word,  and  if  the  foreign 
Reformers  did  not  call  thempelves  Catholic 
in  the  same  sense.  Bishop  Beveridge  says 
that  with  the  ancient  Fathers  Catholic  com- 
monly meant  orthodox.  This  is  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  generally  used  by  the  Eng- 
lish Reformers  after  the  Refonnation  was  in 
any  way  settled.  When  John  Bradford  was 
on  his  trial,  the  Archbishop  of  York  quoted 
from  St.  Augustine  a  definition  of  Catholic, 
as  *  that  which  has  consent  of  all  peoples 
and  nations,'  asking  how  that  could  agree  to 
the  Reformed  Church.  *  Marry,'  answered 
Bradford,  *  all  peoples  and  nations  that  be 
God's  people  have  consented  with  me  and 
I  with  them  in  the  doctrines  of  faith.'  Arch- 
deacon Philpot  made  the  same  answer  to  a 
similar  question.  lie  agreed,  he  said,  with 
the  true  Catholic  Church,  which  had  the 
perfect  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  quoted  Au- 
gustine's authority  that  it  was  by  teaching 
the  right  faith  that  the  Catholic  Church 
was  to  be  known. 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  the 
Enjjlish  Reformers  and  those  on  the  Conti- 
nent  were  entirely  agreed  on  the  whole 
question  of  what  constitutes  the  Church. 
Cranmer  says  that  it  consists  only  of  the 
elect,  and  is  known  by  none  but  God.  The 
Scripture  does  not  depend  on  it,  but  it  de- 
pends on  the  Scripture.  In  this  sense  the 
Church  is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  truth, 
and  can  never  err.  But  there  is  another 
aspect  of  the  Church  in  which  it  is  regarded 
a  '  open  '  and  *  known.'  This  Church  is  not 
the  pillar  and  ground  of  truth  except  so  far 
as  it  is  *  a  register  or  treasury  to  keep  the 
books  of  God's  holy  will  and  testament,  and 
to  rest  therein.'  If  it  go  one  step  beyond 
this  it  is  no  more  God's  Church,  but  *  the 
synagogue  of  Satan  and  the  pillar  of  Anti- 
christ.'* The  whole  of  this  passage  may 
be  compared  with  one  in  Calvin's  Institutes,! 
from  which  it  is  evidently  borrowed.  Cal- 
vin says  that  the  Church  is  of  two  kinds, 

♦  See  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  377.  Parker  Society 
Edition. 
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the  invisible  and  the  visible.  The  first  con- 
sists of  God's  elect,  and  has  its  foundation 
in  His  eternal  election,  the  second  is  the 
Church  visible.  It  is  true  only  so  far  as  it 
abides  bv  God's  Word,  and  that  which  real- 
ly  makes  a  Church  is  to  have  the  pure  Word 
of  God  preached,  and  the  sacraments  rightly 
administered.  The  Reformers  maintained 
that  they  were  Catholics  because  of  the  very 
points  on  which  they  were  Protestant.  The 
use  of  the  word,  as  in  all  words  where  the 
sense  is  double,  often  caused  them  to  be  mis- 
understood. The  most  remarkable  case  is 
that  of  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  who  said 
on  the  scaffold,  *  I  die  in  the  Catholic  faith 
of  the  holy  Church.'  There  is  no  evidence 
that  he  renounced  the  cause  of  the  Protes- 
tant Reformation,  but  his  words  have  been 
interpreted  by  some  as  a  public  recantation. 
The  question  of  deference  paid  to  the 
Fathers  by  the  English  Reformers,  and 
through  them  by  the  English  Church,  is  a 
similar  case  of  words  understood  in  different 
senses  from  what  the  writers  intended.  The 
Anglican  position,  as  usually  defined,  is  that 
it  is  not  the  Bible  alone  that  is  the  rule  of 
faith,  but  the  Bible  as  interpreted  by  Catho- 
lic antiquity.  There  is  certainly  great  def- 
erence paid  to  the  old  Fathers  by  the  Eng- 
lish Reformers,  but  not  more  than  was  paid 
by  those  on  the  Continent.  Some  of  the 
words  quoted  by  Dean  Hook  seem  conclu- 
sive until  we  look  into  the  circumstances 
which  evoked  them,  and  by  which  they 
must  be  interpreted.  We  have  not  met  in 
the  whole  of  the  writings  of  the  Reformers 
one  passage  which  justifies  the  assertion  that 
the  English  Church  differs  from  other  Prot- 
estant Churches  in  the  use  made  of  the 
Fathers,  or  that  it  takes  Scripture  only  as 
interpreted  by  Catholic  antiquity.  All  the 
Reformers,  both  in  England  and  in  other 
countries,  maintained  that  the  Fathers  were 
on  their  side,  but  that  thev  followed  the 
Fathers  only  so  far  as  they  followed  truth. 
The  creeds,  the  first  councils,  and  everything 
which  was  received  as  in  any  sense  an 
authority,  was  so  only  because  they  were 
found  to  stand  the  test  of  Scripture.  In 
some  places  Dean  Hook  fairly  expounds  the 
views  of  the  Reformers  on  this  subject, 
while,  in  other  places,  he  ascribes  to  them  a 
theory  which  they  never  held.  Speaking 
of  Cranmer,  for  instance.  Hook  says  that  he 
*  thought  all  men  should  be  placed  in  the 
situation  of  the  Bereans  of  old.  When  the 
Church  preaclied  to  them  they  ought  to 
have  the  power  to  search  the  Scriptures  to 
see  whether  these  things  were  so.'*  The 
principle  is  laid  down  broadly  that  in  all  re- 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  137. 


fonns  the  Church  is  to  be  judged  by  Scrip- 
ture. A  few  pages  f u:llier  on  the  Dean  gives 
another   account.     *  The    Bible,'    he    says, 

*  Cranmer  held  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  but 
the  Bible  was,  in  his  opinion,  not  the  Word 
of  God,  unless  it  be  rightly  interpreted'* 
and  the  interpreters  are  the  Fathers,  or  the 
early  Church.  If  these  two  accounts  are  put 
together,  the  result  will  bo  that  the  Church 
(the  early  Church  included)  is  to  be  tested 
by  the  Scripture,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
be  the  interpreter  of  Scripture.  To  the  vie>f 
set  forth  in  the  first  account  no  Protestant 
could  take  any  exception.  We  never  heard 
of  the  Protestant  who  thought  that  all  men 

*  should  chalk  out  a  religion  for  themselves,' 
and  this,  we  arc  sure,  was  not  the  meaning 
of  the  famous  saying  of  Chillingworth,  which 
Dean  Hook  seems  lo  have  quite  misunder- 
stood. The  province  of  the  Church,  as  a 
teaching  body,  is  admitted  by  all  sects  of 
which  we  know  anything.  What  is  denied 
is  the  infallibility  of  the  Church,  either  the 
early  Church  or  the  modern,  and  what  is 
aflSrmed  is  the  necessity  of  appealing  always 
to  the  Bible,  which  is  the  only  real  founda- 
tion of  the  Christian  religion,  and  so  the  re- 
ligion of  Protestants. 

The  doctrine  of  the  English  Kefonuers 
was  that  the  Church  at  all  times  is  to  be 
tested  by  Scripture,  but  in  the  controversy 
with  the  Romanists  they  were  willing  to 
stand  by  the  judgment  of  the  Fathers.  This 
principle  was  gradually  changed  by  the 
Stuart  divines,  and  the  Church,  that  is,  the 
early  Church  or  Fathers,  made  the  authori- 
tative interpreter  of  Scripture.  A  third 
phase  of  the  patristic  theory  has  turned  up 
in  modern  times.  It  has  been  supposed  to 
be  discovered  that  the  Fathei*s  are  not  on 
the  side  of  the  Protestants,  so  that  our  Re- 
formers had  the  worst  of  it,  but  the  Clmrch 
of  England  is  saved  by  its  appeal  to  the 
Fathers.  If  their  doctrines  are  anti-Prot- 
estant, so  are  the  doctrines  of  the  English 
Church.  To  this  development  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  we  owe  the 
principle  of  putting  a  Catholic  sense  on  the 
doctrinal  formularies  of  the  Church,  such  as 
we  have  in  Newman's  Tract  XC,   Pusey's 

*  Eirenicon,'  and  Bishop  Forbes'  'Exposition 
of  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles.' 

But  the  vital  point  is  in  what  we  have 
classed  as  Dr.  Hook's  third  argument,  that 
Ihe  continuity  of  the  English  Charch  at  the 
Reformation  w^as  not  broken,  and  that  in 
this  its  position  is  different  from  other  Prot- 
estant Churches.  It  is  not  denied  that  the 
foreign  Reformers  wished  to  refonn  the 
Church,  but  being  driven  out  of  it  they  had, 
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Dean  Hook  says,  no  Church  to  reform.  We 
kept  the  Church,  while  it  was  their  misfor- 
tune to  lose  it.  In  Scotland^  for  instance, 
the  Catholic  Church  was  wn-establislied  by 
the  Act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  of  1560, 
which  forbade  the  ministrations  of  the  an- 
cient priesthood.  The  Church  of  England, 
on  the  other  hand,  remained  the  same 
Churcli  after  the  Rcfortnation  that  it  was 
before.  It  is  the  same  garden  with  the 
weeds  t^ken  out,  the  same  vine  with  the 
luxuriant  branches  pruned.  This  continuity 
is  ilhistrated  by  York  Cathedral.  It  be- 
longs to  the  English  Church,  as  an .  estate 
belongs  to  the  representative  of  an  ancient 
family.  The  Romanists  have  built  a  church 
by  its  side,  which  proves  that  they  are  not 
the  lineal  descendants  of  the  family  to 
whom  the  *  estate  '  belongs.  A  Presbyte- 
rian, we  apprehend,  might  urge  for  the  con- 
tinuity of  his  Church,  that  Glasgow  Cathe- 
dral stands  to  it  in  the  same  relation  as 
York  Minst<ir  to  the  Church  of  England ; 
but  the  answer  would  be  that  the  latter  re- 
tained the  ancient  hierarchy,  while  in  the 
former  it  was  displaced.  And  so  we  come 
at  last  to  this,  that  the  Church  is  constituted 
not,  as  Cranmer  and  Calvin  with  all  the 
other  Reformers  said,  by  the  Word  of  God 
and  sacraments,  but  by  the  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy. 

As  we  are  dealing  with  history,  it  will  be 
best  to  follow  facts,  and  convenient  to  fol- 
low them  in  the  order  of  the  biographies  of 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  further  back  than  Cranmer, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  different 
stages  in  the  development  of  his  doctrinal 
views.  Cranmer  was  a  cautious  man,  and, 
as  Dean  Hook  intimates,  more  of  a  lawyer 
than  a  theologian.  The  old-fashioned  High 
Churchman  used  to  laud  his  cautious  policy, 
and  contrast  it  with  the  revolutionary  vehe- 
mence of  such  Reformers  as  John  Knox. 
Bat  some  of  the  modem  High  Churchmen 
have  found  it  impossible  to  bend  his  doc- 
trines to  *  Anglo-Catholic  '  notions,  and  in 
their  wrath  thev  have  denounced  him  as  a 
time-server  and  a  heretic.  Even  *  rascal ' 
and  *  scoundrel '  are  terms  that  they  have 
freely  applied  to  him.  Dean  Hook  treats 
the  Archbishop  as  on  the  whole  a  *  suspi- 
cious '  character.  He  had  far  too  much  to 
do  with  the  foreign  Protestants,  and  he 
yielded  too  much  to  the  Puritans  at  home. 
He  comes  out,  however,  in  the  end,  though 
somewhat  soiled  and  sullied,  a  good  *  Catho- 
lic *  man,  in  whose  writings,  bating  some- 
thing feaid  in  the  heat  of  controversy,  may 
be  found  the  principles  of  Anglo-Catholi- 
cism. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  Apostolical  Suc- 


cession.    As  Cranmer  never  treated  of  this 
subject  directly,  it  required  some  ingenuity 
to  make  out  a  case.     This  could  only  bo 
done  by  inferences  and  by  admitting  *  incon- 
sistencies not  tu  be  denied.'    Two  quotations, 
however,  are  found,  one  from  the  King's 
Book,   called    *  The     Necessary    Doctrine,' 
which  bears  the  early  date  of   1543,  and 
another  from  the  Catechism  of  Justus  Jonas, 
which  Cranmer  translated,  or  at  least  sanc- 
tioned for  use  in  England.     The  exility  of 
evidence  Dr.  Hook  supplements  by  a  terri- 
ble anathema  anfainst  all  who  subscribe  the 
formularies  of  the  Church  of  England  with- 
out believing  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostolical 
Succession,     They  are  *  wicked  men,'  whose 
sole  object  is  *  to  share  the   emoluments  of 
the  Church  ;'  but  Cranmer,  says  the  Dean 
with  an  air  of  triumph,  *  is  not  to  be  num- 
bered  among  these.'      We   arc,  however, 
afraid  that  he  must  find  his  portion   with 
these  *  wicked  men.'     It  is  quite  true  that 
he   speaks   of    orders,   of   consecration    of 
bishops  and  priests,  but  never  once  in  such 
a  way  as  to  leave  it  to  be  inferred  that  the 
Lutherans    or    the    Calvinists  had  not  all 
these  things  in  substance,  though  they  might 
not  use  the  same  names.     No  Presbyterian 
will  deny  that  there  has  always  been  a  body 
of  teachers  in  the  Church,  in  whose  hands 
was  vested  the  power  of  discipline,  or  the 
authority  of  the  keys.     It  will  also  be  ad- 
mitted that  these  teachers  were  sometimes 
called  bishops,  and  sometimes  priests  or  pres- 
byters.    The  question  if  there  were  one  or 
more  orders,  was  with  the  English  Reform- 
ers  a  mere  secondary  question ;  Cranmer 
gave  it  as  his  deliberate  *  opinion  and  sen- 
tence,' in  a  document  still  extant,  with  his 
autograph   attached,     that     *  bishops    and 
priests  were  not  two  things,  but  one  office, 
in  the  beginning  of  Christ's  religion.'    There 
was  always  to  be  a  ministry  in  the  Church 
certainly,  but  it  was  not  necessary  for  its 
continuance  that  there  should  be  always  the 
same  names  or  the  same  forms.     In   the 
document  just  quoted,*  Cranmer  says  that  *  a 
bishop  may  make  a  priest,  by  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  so  may  princes  and  governors 
also,  and  that  by  the  authority  of  God  com- 
mitted to  them  and  the  people,  also  by  their 
election,'  and  that  *  in  tne  New  Testament 
to  be  appointed  a  bishop  or  a  priest  need- 
cth  no  consecration,  by  the  Scriptures,  for 
election  or  appointing  thereto  is  sufficient* 
It  is  competent  for  us  to  take  these  pas- 
sages, and  those  quoted  by  Dr.  Hook,  and 
put  them  down  as  *  inconsistencies,'  but  we 
prefer  finding  Cranmer  consistent,  and  in- 
terpreting the  one  set  of  passages  by  the 

♦  See  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  17. 
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other.  This  is  surely  preferable,  at  least  I 
when  we  know  from  other  sources  that 
Cranmer  rea'ily  agreed  with  Calvin  as  to  the 
essence  of  the  Church,  that,  as  Dean  Hook 
contemptuously  expresses  it,  he  *  held  partly 
with  ultra-Protestants,'  that  he  even  subscrib- 
ed himself  Calvin's  dear  brother  in  Christ, 
and  that  he   wished    the   great  founder  of 

*  Protestant  sects  '  to  call  a  council  of  learn- 
ed men  to  deliberate  on  the  union  of  *  the 
Churches  of  God,'  which  meant  all  Protes- 
tant communities  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  whose  case  then  as  now 
was  hopeless. 

The  next  prominent  question  is  that  of 
the  authority  of  the  Church  in  matters  of 
faith.  This,  it  is  inferred,  Cranmer  must 
have  held  because  *  he  was  born  a  Church- 
man,' and  *  professed  himself,  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  to  be  a  Catholic.'*  It  is  added 
that  he  admitted  the  Canon  of  Lirinensis, 
that  we  are  to  receive  that  which  has  been 

*  believed  always,  everywhere,  and  by  all.' 
Some  further  proofs  are  from  public  docu- 
ments issued  in  King  Henry's  reign,  to  the 
effect  that  the  Church  of  England  did  not 
wish  to  depart  from  the  articles  of  the  Cath- 
olic faith.  The  really  important  passages, 
however,  are  those  in  which  Cranmer  ap- 
peals to  the  Fathers.  It  is  generally  forgot- 
ten that  in  these  passages  tlie  question  is  be- 
tween the  Reformers  and  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  Romish  doctrines,  that  is  the 
doctrines  received  by  the  Catholic  Church 
before  the  Reformation,  were  declared  by 
the  Reformers  to  be  innovations  of  later 
times.  So  confident  were  they  of  this  that 
they  were  willing  to  have  the  whole  matter 
tested  by  the  teaching  of  the  Primitive 
Church.  Never,  indeed,  is  it  said  that  the 
early  Church  is  an  authority  in  any  abso- 
lute sense,  yet  Cranmer's  words,  if  we  take 
them  out  of  their  connection,  may  be  made 
to  mean  this.  The  passage,  quoted  mo?e 
than  once  by  Dean  Hook,  is  from  the  appeal 
before  Thirl  by  and  Bonner,  and  is  certainly 
the  strongest  which  could  bo  produced. 
The  subject  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist, 
concerning  which  Cranmer  declares  that  *  it 
was  never  his  mind  to  write,  speak,  or  un- 
derstand anything  contrary  to  the  most  holy 
Word  of  God,  or  else  against  the  holy  Cath- 
olic Church  of  Christ;'  but,  rather,  that  he 
wished  to  *  mean  and  judge  those  things  as 
the  Catliolic  Church,  and  the  most  holy 
Fathers  of  old,  with  one  accord,  have  meant 
and  judged.'  Cranmer  was  not,  in  these 
words,  laying  down  the  principle  that  the 
Fathers  are  to  be  authoritative  interpreters 
of  Scripture,  or  that  what  they  taught  is  to 

;*  Vol.  11.  p.  147. 


be  a  rule  of  faith.  His  simple  meaning  ob- 
viously is  that  the  Romish  doctrines  are  not 
to  be  found  in-  the  primitive  Church.  Of 
this  he  is  so  certain  that  he  is  willing  the 
whole  case  should  be  tried  on  that  ground. 
The  same  position  is  often  assumed  in  the 
controversy  with  Gardiner  on  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Cranmer  denies  that  Transubstan- 
tiation  is  either  in  the  Scriptures  or  in  the 
Fathers.  Against  the  Church  of  Rome, 
which  maintained  agreement  with  antiqui- 
ty, it  was  important  to  be  able  to  say  of 
any  doctrine  that  it  was  not  in  the  Fathers. 
Bishop  Jewel  formally  states  the  kind  of  au- 
thority which  the  Fathers  had  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  English  Refonners.*  Tbev  were 
interpreters  of  Scripture,  not  infallible  inter- 
preters whose  doctrines  were  to  be  received 
as  having  authority,  but  as  the  conclusions 
of  learned  men.  Their  opinions  were  al- 
ways to  be  tested  by  Scripture,  and  for  this 
principle  Jewel  found  authority  iu  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Fathers  themselves.  Augustine 
said,  *  Neither  do  we  esteem  the  writings  of 
all  men,  be  they  never  so  worthy  and  Cath- 
olic, as  we  esteem  the  canonical  Scriptures ; 
but  that,  save  the  reverence  that  is  due  unto 
them,  we  may  dislike  and  reject  somewhat 
in  their  writings  if  we  find  that  they 
thought  otherwise  than  truth  allows.  Such 
am  I  in  the  writings  of  others,  and  such 
would  I  wish  others  to  be  in  mine.'  Jewel 
quotes  several  Fathers  who  expressly  re- 
nounced all  authority,  except  so  far  as  Scrip- 
ture witnessed  to  «vhat  they  said.  lie  adds, 
*  Some  things  I  believe,  and  some  things 
which  they  write  1  cannot  believe.  I  weigh 
them  not  as  the  holy  canonical  Scriptures. 
Cyprian  was  a  doctor  of  the  Church,  yet  he 
was  deceived  ;  Ilierome  was  a  doctor  of  the 
Church,  yet  he  was  deceived  ;  Augustine 
was  a  doctor  of  the  Church,  yet  he  wrote  a 
book  of  Retractations,  He  acknowledges 
that  he  was  deceived.  That  saint  wrote, 
"  Take  away  from  us  any  of  our  books  :  let 
the  books  of  God  come  amongst  us,  bear 
what  Christ  saith,  hearken  what  the  truth 
speaketh."  ' 

The  only  doctrine  of  Cranmer's  which  we 
need  notice  further  concerns  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per. Dean  Hook  does  not  contend  for 
more  than  that  he  retained  to  the  last  a  be- 
lief in  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  this  sac- 
rament, and  this  according  to  the  popular 
idea  is  the  middle  position  which  the 
Church  of  England  takes  between  the 
Church  of  Rome  and  the  ultra-Protestants. 
Cranmer's  doctrine,  however,  is  siraplv 
Calvin's,  a  real   but   spiritual   preseiice   of 

*  Works,  vol.  Iv.  p.  117.  Parker  Society 
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Christ  to  those  who  worthily  receive  the 
sacraracnt  of  Christ's  body  and  blood. 
Sucli  persons  eat  the  flesh  of  Christ  and 
drink  II is  blood,  but  only  as  all  believers  do 
in  their  daily  life  of  faith.  The  bread  and 
wine  are  symbols  of  Christ's  body  and 
blood,  but  as  Calvin  said,  *  in  such  sort  that 
the  verity  is  joined  with  them.'  We  are 
not  sure  if  Calvin's  language,  which  was 
really  borrowed  by  Cranmer,  was  of  the 
most  judicious  kind,  but  we  know  what  he 
meant.  Cranmer  doubtless  began  as  a  be- 
liever in  Transubstantiation.  He  then  appa- 
rently adopted  the  Lutheran  tlieory,  but  at 
last  he  confessed  his  agreement  with  the 
Swiss  Reformers.  Our  authority  for  this 
statement  is  the  following  passages :  *  Christ 
is  present  as  they  (the  old  writers)  teach, 
also  that  He  is  present  in  His  Word.' 
Again,  If  Christ  had  never  ordained  the  sac- 
rament, yet  should  we  have  eat^n  His  flesh 
and  drunken  Ilis  blood,  as  all  the  faithful 
did  before  the  sacrament  was  ordained,  and 
do  daily  when  they  receive  not  the  sacra- 
ment.' Cranmer  tells  Gardiner  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  that  he  agrees  with  Zwinglius  : 
'  He  (Bucer)  utterly  denielh  that  Christ  is 
really  and  substantially  present  in  the  bread 
and  wine,  either  by  conversion  or  inclusion, 
but  in  the  ministration  he  affirmeth  Christ 
to  be  present ;  and  so  do  I  also,  but  not  to 
be  eaten  and  drunken  of  them  that  be 
wicked  and  members  of  the  devil,  whom 
Christ  neither  feedeth  nor  hath  any  com- 
munion with  them  ;  and  to  conclude  in  few 
words,  the  doctrine  of  M.  Bucer  in  the  place 
by  you  alleged  he  dissenteth  in  nothing 
from  (Ecolampadius  and  Zwinglius.'* 
When  Cranmer  was  charged  with  being  a 
Zwinglian,  and  calling  the  doctrine  of  Zwin- 
glius the  Catholic  faith,  he  only  answered 
that  he  did  not  now  believe  as  he  once  did. 
By  keeping  Cranmer's  views  out  of  sight 
it  might  have  been  possible  to  maintain  the 
*  Anglo-Catholic  '  character  of  the  English 
Reformation  up  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Henry,  or  even,  by  a  little  violence,  to  that  of 
Edward.  But  surely  the  task  is  hopeless  after 
the  Protestants  were  constituted  into  a 
Church  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  all  who 
could  really  be  said  to  represent  the  ecclesi- 
astical authority  of  the  country  were  depriv- 
ed of  jurisdiction.  We  intend  to  examine 
the  facta  of  this  era  with  a  little  more  mi- 
nuteness than  Dean  Hook  has  done,  for  this 
great  question  reajly  centres  in  the  changes 
made  at  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  There 
is  a  bird  which  makes  a  great  noise  when 
any  one  approaches  its  nest,  and  by  an  in- 
stinct, which  seems  like  reason,  it  draws  off 

•  Works,  vol.  1.  p.  225. 


those  who  were  in  search  of  it  by  flying  to 
a  distance  and  alighting  with  a  cry  which 
seems  to  say,  *  It  is  here.'  Dr.  Hook,  witli 
a  like  instinct,  felt  that  his  theory  was  in 
danger  by  the  fact  of  the  establishment  of 
Protestantism  under  Elizabeth.  When  ho 
approaches  this  subject  he  fences  himself, 
and  intimates  that  there  is  nothing  of  im- 
portance here.  The  work  was  done  before 
this  time,  the  English  Reformation  being  no 
revolutionary  break  with  the  old  hierarchy, 
but  a  long  series  of  eveuts  which  had  been 
going  on  for  a  century  and  a  half,  and 
which  went  on  for  anotlicr  century  after  tho 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  the  Reformation  cul- 
minating in  the  Act  of  Uniformity  in  1662. 
With  the  *  Anglican '  the  most  tender  point 
is  his  '  orders.'  He  will  compass  sea  and 
land  to  get  their  validity  acknowledged  by 
Greek  or  Roman  or  Old  Catholic.  Dr. 
Hook  says  that  the  followers  of  Luther  and 
Calvin  in  England  *  sought  to  overthrow  tho 
foundations  of  the  Church,  that  on  its  ruins 
they  might  raise  a  Protestant  sect ;'  but 
Matthew  Parker  was  too  valiant  an  *  Anglo- 
Catholic '  to  become  their  disciple,  or  to 
assume  any  other  attitude  towards  them  but 
tliat  of  a  judge  or  a  critic.  Parker  had 
read  the  Fathers,  and  had  a  taste  for  the 
study  of  old  authors,  from  which  Dr.  Hook 
makes  the  mighty  inference  that  he  knew 
the  Fathers  had  a  tradition  from  the  apos- 
tles, and  that  the  Church  was  established  to 
preserve  this  tradition.  We  are  not  favour- 
ed with  a  line  from  Parker's  writings  to 
show  that  he  ever  believed  anything  of  tho 
kind.  We  have  in  the  place  of  that  Dean 
Hook's  assertions,  comments,  and  inferences, 
with  flings  at  *  Exeter  Hall '  and  *  Evangeli- 
calism.' Tho  only  evidence  that  Parker 
was  an  *  Anglo-Catholic '  is  that  he  was  a 
great  persecutor  of  those  of  the  Puritans 
who  would  not  wear  the  vestments  and  use 
wafer-bread  in  the  communion  ;  but  even 
this  evidence  is  considerably  weakened  by 
the  declaration  which  Hook  is  obliged  to 
quote,  that  he  cared  neither  for  cap,  tippet, 
surplice,  or  wafer-bread,  but  only  for  tho 
authority  of  the  laws  which  enjoined  tjiem. 
We  have  no  evidence  that  Matthew  Park- 
er took  up  any  different  ground  from  that 
of  Cranmer  and  the  foreign  Reformers.  He 
continued  the  correspondence  with  Calvin 
about  unity,  and  he  sustained  the  samo 
friendly  relations  towards  the  Protestant 
Churches  abroad  as  had  existed  in  King  p]d- 
ward's  days.  There  is  no  trace  that  ho 
ever  once  objected  to  their  orders  or  by  tho 
retention  of  Episcopal  government  intended 
to  separate  the  Church  of  England  from 
what  Dr.  Hook  calls  the  *  Protestant  sects ' 
on  tho  Continent     Moreover,  it  is  a  sim- 
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pie  fact  in  history  that  the  continuity  of  the 
ancient  hierarchy  was  as  mnch  broken  in 
Ensrland  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  as  it 
was  in  Scotland  by  the  Parliament  of  1560. 
When  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne  she  de- 
prived the  whole  of  the  hierarchy  of  their 
jurisdiction.  Only  one  bishop,  and  he  a 
poor  time-serving  creature,  Anthony  Kitchin 
of  Llandaff,  took  the  oath  of  royal  suprema- 
cy. If  the  hierarchy  or  convocation  repre- 
sent the  Church,  then  the  old  Church  of 
England  came  to  an  end  at  the  beginning  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  and  a  new  Church  entire- 
ly distinct  from  the  old  one  was  constituted 
by  royal  authority. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  validity  of 
Anglican  orders  is  a  doubtful  question  by 
all  who  have  studied  the  subject,  if  we  ex- 
cept those  whom  it  most  concerns.  Had 
the  consecration  of  Archbishop  Parker  been 
in  any  sense  the  act  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  England,  there  might  have  been  some 
plea  iPor  its  validity  on  Catholic  grounds. 
But  it  was  the  act  of  the  Catholic  Church 
only  on  the  supposition  that  four  Protestant 
bishops,  not  in  office  but  deprived  of  juris- 
diction, civilly  and  ecclesiastically,  in  the 
previous  reign,  represented  the  Catholic 
Church  in  England.  They  were  not  in 
communion  with  any  other  bishops  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  except  their  Protes- 
tant brethren  in  Ireland.  Their  only 
friends  were  the  foreign  Reformers,  and 
they  were  about  to  take  the  sees  of  the  de- 
prived hierarchy  with  no  other  title  but  that 
given  them  by  Elizabeth.  This  is  what  Dr. 
Hook  calls  the  Catholic  Church  in  England 
reform injj  itself ! 

The  *  Ando-Catholics,*  who  boast  of 
their  *  orders '  to  the  exclusion  from  the 
Church  of  the  *  Protestant  sects,*  should 
make  themselves  better  acquainted  with  the 
facts  which  relate  to  the  consecration  of 
Archbishop  Parker.  The  consecrators  were 
William  Barlow,  formerly  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells ;  John  Scory,  sometime  Bishop 
of  Chichester ;  Miles  Coverdale,  formerly 
Bishop  of  Exeter ;  and  John  Hodgskins, 
Suffragan  of  Bedford.  Not  one  of  these 
four  Bishops  believed  in  the  '  Anglo-Catho- 
lic '  doctrine  of  Apostolical  Succession. 
Coverdale  was  a  notorious  Puritan,  and  re- 
fused to  appear  at  the  consecration  in  any 
other  dress  but  that  of  a  Geneva  minister, 
llodgskins  did  the  same,  from  which  we 
may  fairly  infer  that  he  was  also  a  Puritan. 
Of  Scory  we  know  nothing,  except  that  he 
was  made  a  bishop  in  King  Edward's  reign 
and  bv  the  Reformed  Ordinal,  that  he  con- 
formed  at  iirst  under  Mary,  but  afterwards 
betook  himself  to  the  haunts  of  the  exiled 
lieforraei*s  among  the  founders  of  the  *  l*ro- 


tcstant  sects.'  Barlow  was  properly  the 
consecrator,  and  his  sentiments  on  the  sub- 
ject of  consecration  are  best  known.  In  a 
sermon  he  said,  '  If  the  King's  Grace  being 
supreme  head  of  the  Church  of  England  did 
chose,  denominate,  and  elect  any  layman 
(being  learned)  to  be  a  bishop,  that  he  so 
chosen  should  be  as  good  a  bishop  as  I  am 
or  the  best  in  England.'  Again, '  Wherever 
two  or  three  simple  persons,  as  cobblers  or 
weavers,  are  in  company,  and  elected  in  the 
name  of  God,  there  is  the  true  Church  of 
God.' 

Dean  Hook  claims  as  *  Anglo-Catholics ' 
two-thirds  of  the  clergy  and  the  laity  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.     It  is  difficult  to 
say   what   were   the   opinions  of   the  great 
body  of  the  clergy,  seeing  that  they  were 
nearly  the  same  men  who  had  conformed 
under  Mary.     Less  than  two  hundred  went 
out  with  the  bishops.     The  laity  also  seem 
to  have  taken  wonderfully  well  to  both  relig- 
ions.    While  Dr.  Hook  calls  them  *  Anglo- 
Catholics,'  Archbishop  Manning   speaks  of 
them  as  a  nation  robbed  of   the    Catholic 
faith.     Neal,   again,  says  that   the   popular 
feeling  was  now  strongly  on  the  side  of  the 
Reformation,   because   of   the    cruelties  of 
Mary's  time.     Such   was  the   Reformation 
zeal   of   the   people   that  great  numbers  of 
them  appeared  before  the   Commissioners 
with  broken  crucifixes,  torn  surplices,  copes, 
and   altar   cloths.      They    even    destroyed 
painted  glass  windows  that  had  any  appear- 
ance of  Popery,  and  effaced  all   inscriptions 
that  had   any   reference   to   the  *  Catholic ' 
custom  of  praying  for  the  dead.     Strvpe 
seems  to  think  that  in  these   things   they 
were  encouraged    by  the  clergy,     lie  says, 
*  The  divines  of  that  time  could  have  been 
content  to  be  without  all  relics  and  ceremo- 
nies  of   the    Romish   Church,    that    there 
might   not   be   the    least   compliance   with 
Popish  devotions.'     All  that  we  know  of  the 
clergy  of  that  era  confirms  Strype's  judg- 
ment.    For  instance,  at  the  first  Convoca- 
tion  summoned  by   Elizabeth,  a  paper  was 
presented  in  the  Lower  House  against  the 
ceremonies,  and  approved  by  43  sigainst  35 
of  those  present.     It   only   missed    passing 
when   the   proxies   were   numbered,  which 
gave  a  majority    of   one  to  the  other  side. 
So  the  measure   was  lost  by  59  against  58. 
On  another  occasion,  when   Parker  threat' 
ened  the  London  clergy  with  deprivation  if 
they  did  not  wear  the  square  cap,  tippet, 
and  surplice,  out  of  100  only  61    submitted, 
notwithstanding  the  rod  of  terror  suspended 
over  their  heads,  while  the  others  preferred 
enduring  the  loss  of  all  things. 

The  bishops  consecrated    by    Parker  are 
described    by  a   modern   Ritualist  as  *the 
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whole  tribe  of  Calvinistic  prelates  under 
Elizabeth.'  This  contcraptuoas  language  is 
much  nearer  the  truth  than  setting  them 
forth  as  the  true  ancestors  of  modern  High 
Churchmen.  The  Zurich  Letters  bear  am- 
ple testimony  that  not  only  those  inclined 
to  Protestantism,  but  even  the  party  which 
fought  for  the  Prayer-Book  at  Frankfort, 
were  much  more  in  harmony  with  the  Swiss 
Reformers  than  with  the  maintainers  of 
'Apostolical  Succession.'  We  need  not 
waste  space  with  quotations  from  these  Ict- 
tci-s,  but  a  specimen  must  be  given.  Rich- 
ard Cox,  who  was  made  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
wrote  to  Wolfgang  Werdner,  *  We  are  thun- 
dering forth  in  our  pnlpits,  and  especially 
before  our  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  the  Roman 
Pontiff  is  truly  Antichrist,  and  that  traditions 
are  for  the  most  part  mere  blasphemies.* 
Edwin  Sandys,  who  was  made  Bishop  of 
London  and  afterwards*Archbishop  of  York, 
only  submitted  to  tlie  vestments  and  cere- 
monies because  he  was  persuaded  not  to  de- 
g'Crt  the  Church  at  a  crisis  so  important  for 
the  Protestant  interest.  Other  contempo- 
rary bishops,  as  Scambler,  Ilorne,  Parkhurst, 
and  Pilkington.  are  known  to  have  been  Pu- 
ritans. Jewel  ridiculed  the  vestments  and' 
ceremonies  wholesale,  approving  them  only 
as  a  means  of  '  commending  to  the  people 
by  a  comical  dress '  some  of  Mary's  priests, 
who  were  *  logs  of  wood  without  learning 
or  moralitv.'  The  most  voluminous  writer 
of  the  Churchmen  of  this  time,  Thomas  Be- 
con — who  had  been  chaplain  to  Cranmer, 
and  under  Elizabeth  a  prebendary  of  Can- 
terbury— sets  forth  clearly  Cranmer's  prin- 
ciples that  bishops  and  priests  are  the  same 
order.  We  cannot  find  anywhere*  Dr. 
Hook's  *  Anglo-Catholics.'  The  Reformers 
of  Elizabeth's  reign  must,  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions, come  under  the  category  described 
by  the  Dean  as  *  those  who  conformed  with, 
great  discontent,  their  avowed  object  being 
to  tRinsmute  the  old  Catholic  Church  into  a 
mere  Protestant  sect.'* 

In  determining  the  theology  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  we 
have  the  advantage  of  a  work  written  at 
Archbishop  Parker's  suggestion,  and  which 
long  retained  a  position  of  semi-official  au- 
thority. We  mean  Bishop  Jewel's  *  Apolo- 
gy for  the  Church  of  England.'  Dean 
Hook  passes  by  the  book  with  a  brief  no- 
tice, intimating  that  Parker  would  not  agree 
with  all  that  Jewel  says,  and  yet  claiming 
Jewel  as  an  *  Anglo-Catholic'  He  says,  also, 
that  the  Church  repelled  Parker's  attempt 
to  give  the  *  Apology  '  a  quasi-ecclesiastical 
authority, but  we  do  not  know  on  what  ground 

*  Vol.  vi.  p.  63. 


this  statement  is  made.  The  book  had  the 
sanction  of  the  Queen,  the  Archbishop,  and 
three  of  his  successors  in  the  primacy,  by 
whose  authority  a  copy  of  it  was  chained  up 
to  be  read  in  every  parish  church  in  England 
and  Wales.  We  are  also  ijjnorant  on  what 
ground  it  is  stated  that  Parker  did  not 
agree   with   all    that  Jewel   wrote   in  the 

*  Apology.'  There  is  every  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  he  did.  Dean  Hook,  in  his  own 
peculiar  way  of  recording  facts  that  destroy 
ins  inferences,  shows  that  Parker  held  it  in 
high  esteem,  and  probably  had  a  share  in  its 
composition.  In  any  case  it  must  be  admit- 
ted that  Jewel's  *  Apology  '  is  a  fair  index 
of  the  theology  of  the  men  to  whom  Eliza- 
beth committed  the  destinies  of  the  Protes- 
tant Church  of  England. 

John  Jewel  was  one  of  the  Marian  exiles 
described  by  Dean  Hook*  as  those  heretics 
who  did  not  wish  to  reform  the  Church, 
but  to  introduce  the  *  changes  instituted 
by  Zwirglius  and  Calvin.'  Dean  Hook's 
men,  however,  turn  up  in  different  forms, 
dressed  up  to  suit  the  characters  in 
which  he  wishes  them  to  appear.  Jewel  is 
an  *  Anglo-Catbolic,'  but  he  requires  some 
whitewashing.  He  was  *  a  weak  man,'  *  flexi* 
ble,'  *  unsettled  in  his  opinions,'  especially  on 
his  return  from  exile.  He  improved,  how- 
ever, and  even,  it  appears,  required  some  of 
the  Puritans  in  his  diocese  to  wear  the  pre- 
scribed vestments.  All  that  Dean  Hook 
can  find  in  the  *  Apology '  of  any  ser\'ice  to 
him  is  one  or  two  passages  in  which  Jewel 
appeals  to  the  Church  of  the  Apostles, 
the  Old  Catholic  Bishops,  and  the  Fathers. 
No  intimation  is  given  of  the  sense  which 
the  context  requires,  or  the  relation  in  which 
the  words  stand  to  the  question  discussed. 
Their  meaning  plainly  is,  that  the  Church  of 
Rome,  having  departed  not  only  from  Scrip- 
ture, but  from  the  Early  Church,  we  are  will- 
ing to  have  the  subject  tested  by  an  appeal 
to  the  Fathers.  Jewel  set  up  no  distinction 
between  English  Reformers  and  those  on 
the  Continent.  He  speaks  in  the  name  of 
all  Protestants,  that  they  bring  antiquity  to 
witness  against  the  novelties  of  the  Romish 
Church.  *  The  Fathers,'  Jewel  says,  *  were 
learned    men   and    vessels    full  of    grace.' 

*  They  may  be  read  and  reverenced,  yet  may 
they  not  be  compared  with  the  Word  of 
God.  We  may  not  build  upon  them,  wo 
may  not  make  them  the  foundation  and 
warrant  of  our  consciences  '  There  is  a  pas- 
sasje  in  Jewel  which  seems  to  refer  to  the 
party  to  which  Dean  Hook  belonged.    It  is, 

*  These  fellows,  as  often  as  they  tell  us  of  the 
Church,  mean  thereby  themselves,   boastuitf 
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as  they  did  in  times  past,  which  cried,  "  The 
Temple  of  the  Lord  !  the  Temple  of  the 
Lord  r'  or,  as  tlie  Pharisees  and  Scribes  did, 
which  croaked  they  were  "  Abraham's  chil- 
dren," Thus  with  a  gay  and  jolly  show  de- 
ceive they  the  simple,  and  seek  to  choke  us 
with  the  very  nam'e  of  the  Church/*  There 
is  another  passaojo  which  Dean  Hook  might 
have  quoted  liad  he  not  held  a  brief  for  the 
other  side.  It  is,  *  God's  grace  is  promised 
to  a  good  mind  and  to  one  that  fcfireth  God, 
and  not  unto  sees  and  successions.  If  so  be 
the  place  and  consecrating  be  sufficient, 
why  then  Manasscs  succeeded  David,  and 
Caiaphas  succeeded  Aaron,  and  it  hath  been 
often  seen  that  an  idol  hath  stood  in  the 
temple  of  God.  In  old  times  Archidamus 
the  Laccdaimonian  boasted  much  of  him- 
self, how  he  came  of  the  blood  of  Hercules ; 
but  one  Nicostratus  in  this  wise  abated  bis 
pride.  "  Nay,"  quoth  he,  "  thou  eeemest 
not  to  descend  from  Hercules,  for  Hercules 
destroyed  ill  men,  but  thou  makest  good 
men  evil."  And  when  the  Pharisees  brag- 
ged of  their  lineage,  how  they  were  of  the 
kindred  and  blood  of  Abraham,  "  Ye,"  said 
Christ,  **  seek  to  kill  me,  a  man  which  have 
told  you  the  truth  as  I  heard  it  from  God. 
This  Abraham  never  did.  Ye  are  of  your 
father  the  devil,  and  will  needs  obey  his 
will."  '  f  Jewel  expressly  sets  aside  the 
Canon  of  Lirincnsis,  as  it  is  commonly  un- 
derstood, and  makes  truth  only  that  which 
is  to  be  received,  so  that  we  are  to  hold  fast 
that  which  has  been  believed  everywhere 
alivays  and  by  all  vncorru2)t  Churches. 
That  is  Catholic  which  is  true,  was  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  English  Reformation,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Komanists,  who  said  that  is  i 
true  which  is  Catholic.  We  go  not.  Jewel 
argues,  by  the  multitude.  AVe  do  not  profess  | 
to  be  Catholic  because  the  greatCvSt  number 
is  with  n?.  If  numbers  made  Catholicity, 
then  *  Christ  Himself  and  His  apostles  had 
not  been  Catholic,  for  His  flock  was  very 
little,  and  the  Catholic  or  univei*sal  consent 
of  the  world  stood  against  it.'  J  Jewel  in 
all  his  works  has  the  impress  of  Calvin,  on 
whom  he  bestows  a  splendid  eulogiuni,  call- 
ing him,  not  *  the  founder  of  a  Protestant 
sect,'  but  *Jhat  great  ornament  of  the 
Church  of  God.' 

After  the  attempt  to  make  Bishop  Jewel 
an  *  Anglo-Catholic '  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised at  any  other  historical  experiment  on 
which  Dr.  Hook  may  venture.  Archbishop 
Grindal,  we  are  informed,  entirely  agreed 
with  Parker  as  to  the  vocation  of  a  prelate 


*  Works,    vol.    iii.    p.    77.     Parker    Society 
Edition, 
t  Ibid.  p.  103.  i  Ibid.  p.  268. 


who  had  to  reform  *  the  old  Catholic 
Church  established  by  Augustine.'  We 
have  not  found  in  the  writings  of  any  of  the 
Reforming  prelates  any  affection  for  Augus- 
tine or  the  Church  established  by  him. 
They  generally  go  to  an  earlier  date  for  the 
origin  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  speak 
of  Augustine  as  one  who  *  brought  in  gnuit 
heaps  of  strange  rites  and  superstitions,  as 
candles,  candlesticks,  banners,  and  holy 
water,  and  other  like  shows.'*  Dr.  Hook's 
inferences  concerning  Grindal  are  in  violent 
contradiction  to  every  fact  that  he  records. 
On  p.  24  it  is  said  that  Grindal  visited  Cal- 
vin at  Geneva,  but,  as  he  did  not  settle 
there,  it  is  inferred  that  he  showed  his  de- 
termination to  maintain  *  Anglican  '  princi- 
ples. Three  pages  further  on,  however,  the 
truth  is  confessed  that  *  Grindal  fell  under 
the  influence  of  the  Calvinists.'  This,  from 
his  correspondence,  ?fe  too  evident  to  be  de- 
nied, but  then  comes  a  hypothesis,  that  he 
was  *  partially  restored  to  right  principlc-V 
which  hypothesis  is  again  set  aside  by  the 
fact  that  he  kept  up  his  correspondence  with 
the  foreign  Protestants,  and  showed  *  that 
vacillation  of  character  which  prevented  hira 
being  a  wise  ruler  of  the  Church.'  There  is, 
however,  one   proof   that   Grindal    was   an 

*  Anglo-Catholic'  When  Sandys  proposed 
extensive  alterations  in  the  Liturgy,  Grindal 
said,  *  Potest  fieri  in  Synodo^  from  which 
we  are  to  infer  that  certainly  no  Calvinist 
would  propose  a  synod  as  the  proper  place 
for  deliberating  on  Church  matters.  Hut, 
alas !  it  is  proved  from  the  Zurich  Letters 
that  Grindal  had  grave  scruples  about  the 
use  of  the  vestments,  and  that  he  particular- 
ly objected  to  wafer-bread  in  the  commun- 
ion. How  could  such  a  leper  change  his 
skin,  or  such  an  Ethiopian  be  made  white  ? 
And  yet  how  can  Dean  Hook  give  up  the 
second  of  Elizabeth's  Archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury ?     It  is  found  that  he  stood  up  for 

*  Apostolic  Succession,'  and  the  proof  is  that 
he  accepted  an  invitation  to  be  present  at 
Parker's  consecration  !  Finally,  Grindal  has 
to  be  virtually  abandoned.  Ho  deferred  too 
much  to  the  foreign  Reformers,  and  had  *  a 
propensity  to  ultra-Protestantism.'  This  led 
him  to  forbid  at  funerals  all  ceremonies  that 
implied  a  belief  in  Purgator}%  all  wearing 
of  beads  and  praying  npon  them,  lighting 
candles  when  the  sun  was  shining,  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross  on  entering  the  church, 
and  causing  all  shrine-altars  to  be  removed. 
He  was  very  hard  against  *  Catholic '  cere- 
monies, and  very  tolerant  towards  Puritan 

*  prophesy ings.' 

Whitgift's  case  is  quite  as  difficult  as  Grin- 

*  See  Jewel,  vol.  Iv.  p.  778. 
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dal's.  It  is  certain  that  in  doctrine  he  was 
a  Calvinist.  Of  this  we  have  the  clearest 
evidence  in  the  famous  *  Lambeth  Articles  ;' 
but  we  are  told  this  was  a  weakness  of 
which  Whitgift,  *  in  the  early  period  of  his 
life,  would  not  have  been  guilty.'*  Grin- 
dal  adopted  Church  principles — if  he  did 
adopt  them — late  in  life,  but  Whitgift  put 
on  the  folly  of  Calvinism  with  advancing 
years.  An  hypothesis  comes  to  the  rescue 
of  the  archbishop.  It  is  supposed  that  he 
only  agreed  to  the  Lambeth  Articles  for  the 
sake  of  peace  with  the  powerful  party  of 
Calvinists  at  Cambridge.  But  if  this  hy- 
pothesis does  not  fit,  there  is  ift  reserve  the 
fact  that  his  Calvinism  did  not  include  *  any 
denial  of  baptismal  regeneration  or  of  the 
Apostolical  Succession.'  The  Dean  does 
not  seem  to  have  known  that  the  English 
Calvinists  or  Puritans  never  denied  baptis- 
mal regeneration  as  they  understood  it,  or 
objected  to  the  use  of  the  language  in  the 
baptismal  service.  For  Whitgift  on  Apos- 
tolical Succession  it  is  enough  to  quote  the 
following  passages  in  defence  of  liis  answers 
to  Cartwright.  Whitgift  says,  *  I  find  no 
one  certain  and  perfect  kind  of  government 
prescribed  or  commanded  in  the  Scriptures 
to  the  Church  of  Christ.  .  .  .  The  es- 
sential notes  of  the  Church  lie  here  only — 
the  true  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God,  and 
the  right  administration  of  the  sacraments. 
For  as  Master  CaUin  saith  in  his  book 
against  the  Anabaptists,  "  This  honour  is 
meet  to  be  (jiven  to  the  Word  of  God  and 
to  sacraments,  that  wheresoever  we  see  the 
Word  of  God  truly  preached,,  and  God,  ac- 
cording to  the  same,  truly  worshipped,  and 
the  sacraments  without  superstition  admin- 
istered, there  we  n)ay  without  controversy 
conclude  the  Church  of  God  to  be."  And 
a  little  after,  "  So  much  we  must  esteem  the 
Word  of  God,  and  His  Sacraments,  that 
wheresoever  we  find  them  to  be,  there  we 
may  certainly  know  the  Church  of  God  to 
be,  although  in  the  common  life  of  men 
many  faults  and  errors  be  found."  The 
same  is  the  opinion  of  other  godly  and 
learned  writers,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
Reformed  Churches,  as  appeareth  by  their 
confessions.  So  that,  notwithstanding  gov- 
ernment, or  some  kird  of  government,  may 
be  a  part  of  the  Church,  touching  the  out- 
ward form  and  perfection  of  it,  not  such  a 
part  of  the  essence  and  being,  but  that  it 
may  be  the  Church  of  Christ  without  this 
or  that  kind  of  government.'  t  It  was  the 
Puritans,  and  not  Whitgift's  party,  which 
maintained  that  there  was  an  order  of 
Church  government  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  that  this   order  was  necessary 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  167.      t  Vol.  i.  p.  184-85. 


for  all  times  and  countries.  The  dismis- 
sion of  Travers  from  the  Temple  proves 
nothing  as  to  Whitgift,  except  that  he  dis- 
liked Travers,  and  was  angry  with  him  for 
preaching  against  Hooker.  It  was  indeed 
among  the  objections  that  he  had  been  or- 
dained according  to  foreign  rites,  but  it  was 
not  said  that  his  ordination  was  invalid. 
He  was  immediately  after  his  dismissal  in- 
vited to  Dublin  by  Archbishop  Loftus,  by 
whom  he  was  constituted  the  first  Provost 
of  Trinity  College.  One  of  his  pupils  was 
Archbishop  Ussher,  who  always  spoke  of 
him  with  the  most  profound  reverence  and 
esteem. 

The  first  Archbishop  after  the  Reforma- 
tion who  in  any  way  answers  to  Dean 
Hook's  ideal  of  an  *  Anglo-Catholic,'  is 
Richard  Bancroft.  To  him  belongs  the 
credit  of  having  first  claimed  as  against  the 
Puritans  the  Divine  right  of  episcopal  gov- 
ernment. Bancroft  wrote  nothing  but  a 
few  tracts.  His  great  feat  was  the  discov- 
ery of  the  printing  press  of  Martin  Mar-Pre- 
late. As  Bishop  of  London  he  made  him- 
self conspicuous  at  the  Hampton  Court  Con- 
ference by  his  hatred  of  the  Puritans. 
When  Bishop  Bilson  spoke  of  the  inefficien- 
cy of  the  clergy  and  the  dearth  of  preach- 
ers, it  was  Bancroft  who  fell  upon  his  knees 
and  begged  King  James  that  they  might 
have  not  a  preaching  but  a  praying  minis- 
try, *  priests  to  bless  the  people,'  *  absolve 
penitents,'  and  sundry  other  offices  for 
which  great  efficiency  was  not  required. 

Archbishop  Abbot  is  given  up  to  repro- 
bation. His  principles  were  simply  those 
of  Cranmer,  Parker,  Jewel,  and  Grindal,  but 
he  was  so  patient  with  the  Puritans  that  Dr. 
Hook  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  him  at  tho 
shrine  of  Laud.  It  was  impossible  to  put 
anycolouring  on  Abbot.  He  withstood  to 
the  last  the  '  Anglo-Catholic  '  innovations, 
which,  it  is  Dean  Hook's  object  to  maintain, 
were  received  by  all  the  Reformers.  Abbot 
is  put  down  as  representing  a  new  class  of 
Puritans,  whose  characteristics  were  that 
they  held  *  Calvinistic  sentiments,'  and  *  the 
emoluments  of  tho  Church.'  The  Dean, 
however,  by  one  of  his  peculiar  ?lips,  seems 
to  admit  that  his  great  hero  Laud  was 
among  tho  first  who  opposed  the  theology 
and  principles  of  Church  polity  generally  re- 
ceived by  the  reformed  bishops  and  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England.  He  *  declared 
the  necessity  to  the  existence  of  a  Church 
of  the  order  of  diocesan  bishops,'  and  taugh 
principles  which  involved  *a  separation 
from  foreign  sects  and  a  repudiation  of  the 
doctrines  of  their  Apostle  Calvin.'* 

It  is  a  curious  illustration  to  what  extent 
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party  prejudices  may  blind  a  man's  under- 
standlnix,  to  find  a  writer  like  Dr.  Ilook 
maintaining  that  the  English  Reformation 
was  not  the  work  either  of  Puritans  or  Eras- 
tians.  After  an  examination  of  all  the  writ- 
ings extant  of  every  English  divine  who  had 
any  share  in  the  Reformation,  either  under 
Edward  or  Elizabeth,  we  do  not  know  of 
one  who  did  Jnot  belong  to  one  or  other  of 
these  two  classes.  It  is  evident,  even  from 
Dr.  HooFs  volumes,  that  there  was  really 
no  party  such  as  he  denominates  *  Anglo - 
Catholic'  The  contest  during  the  reign  of 
Edward,  and  especially  of  Elizabeth,  was 
entirely  between  Puritans  and  Erastians. 
The  first  Dr.  Hook  describes  invariably  as 
enemies  of  the  Church,  and  among  the  sec- 
ond he  mostly  finds  the  men  whom  he  re- 
gards as  *  Catholic  '  Refonners. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  term 
Puritan  is  very  vague.  It  includes  theolo- 
gians who  had  very  different  ideas  of  Church 
polity  and  of  the  course  of  action  required 
in  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Church 
was  placed  by  Elizabeth.  This  being  the 
case,  it  must  be  reckoned  a  grave  fault  in- 
Dr.  Hook  to  have  denounced  them  all  as 
enemies  of  the  Church,  and  a  still  greater 
fault  to  have  shown  towards  them  a  spirit 
of  hatred  and  uncharitableness.  Such  lan- 
guage as  *  the  malevolence  of  the  Puritan 
mind,'*  or  that  the  Puritans  subscribed  for- 
mularies merely  *  to  share  the  emoluments 
of  the  Church,'  is  not  becoming  in  a  histo- 
rian much  les3  in  a  Christian,  even  though  a 
dignitary  of  the  Church.  Dr.  Hook  is  him- 
self compelled  to  admit  that  the  bishops 
elected  by  Elizabeth  were  Puritans.f  If 
this  term  is  to  continue  in  use,  a  distinction 
should  be  made  between  Puritans  that  con- 
formed and  Puritans  that  were  Nonconform- 
ists. The  latter  will  be  found  to  be  rrtuch 
the  smaller  number,  and  they  will  have  to 
be  subdivided  into  those  who  separated  from 
the  Church  on  principle,  such  as  the  Brown- 
ists  or  Barlowists  and  the  Presbyterians, who 
believed  in  the  Divine  origin  of  Presbytcri- 
anism,  but  wished  to  remain  in  the  Church 
till  it  adopted  Calvin's  *  platform.'  We 
have  no  means  of  making  an  accurate  esti- 
mate of  the  numerical  strength  of  either  of 
these  parties,  but  we  are  disposed  to  con- 
clude, from  all  the  evidence  we  can  collect, 
that  the  crreat  bodv  of  the  Puritans  were 
those  who  simply  had  scruples  about  the 
vestments  and  the  ceremonies,  some  of 
whom  conformed  notwithstanding  these 
scruples,  others  were  tolerated,  and  such  as 
fell  under  the  cognizance  of  Matthew  Parker, 
and   one   or  two  like-minded  prelates,  had 

♦  Crtinnier,  vol.  ii.  160.      \  Vol.  iv.  358. 


to  endure  persecution.  They  all  received 
the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  but  that  was  true 
of  all  the  clergy  of  Elizabeth's  time  who  were 
capable  of  forming  a  judgment  on  that  sub- 
ject. Even  Archbishop  Parker  comes  under 
Hook's  censure  for  having  petitioned  the 
Queen  to  license  the  Geneva  Bible,  the  notes 
appended  to  which  are  notoriously  Caivinis- 
tic.  A  fair  specimen  of  the  ordinary  Puri- 
tan was  Dr.  Reynolds,  the  representative  of 
the  party  at  the  Hampton  Court  Confer- 
ence. He  wore  the  cap,  tippet,  and  sur- 
plice, regarding  them  as  indifferent,  and 
wishing  that  the  use  of  them  was  not  made 
a  matter  of  obligation.  It  was  at  Lis  sugges- 
tion that  the  present  authorised  version  of 
the  Bible  was  undertaken.  Neal  says  that 
in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  all  the  Puritans 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  a  modified 
episcopacy  such  as  that  proposed  by  Ussher 
and  Baxter.*  There  is  ample  ground  for 
believing  that  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
such  an  episcopacy  or  even  freedom  ai  to 
worship  would  have  satisfied  the  great  bodv 
of  them.  In  the  time  of  Parker  they  stated 
their  case  in  these  words  from  Calvin,  *Let 
them  give  us  such  a  hierarchy  in  which 
bishops  may  be  so  above  the  rest  as  they 
refuse  not  to  be  under  Christ,  but  dependent 
upon  Him  as  their  very  Head  ....  and 
then  if  there  be  any  who  do  not  behave 
themselves  with  all  reverence  and  obedience 
towards  them,  there  is  no  anathema  but  I 
confess  them  worthy  of  it.'f  So  great  was 
the  change  in  the  theology  received  by  thi^ 
English  clergy  in  the  next  century,  that  all 
who  were  Calvinists  in  doctrine  were  reganl- 
ed  as  Puritans.  Bishop  Montagu  called  the 
framer  of  the  Lambeth  Articles  by  this 
name,  to  which  Bishop  Sanderson  evidently 
filluded  when  he  exclaimed,  *  Could  that 
blessed  Archbishop  Whitgift,  or  the  modest 
and  learned  Hooker,  have  ever  thouo-ht  so 
much  as  by  dream  that  men  concurrins:  with 
them  in  opinion  should  for  some  of  these 
very  opinions  be  called  Puritans  \ '  A  large 
body  of  Churchmen  are  condemned  when 
Dr.  Hook  speaks  of  *  the  malevolence  of  the 
Puritan  mind.' 

The  leaders  in  the  Ensjlish  Reformation 
were  without  doubt  Erastians.  But  when 
we  use  this  word  it  is  in  the  wide  sense, 
which  includes  the  conformable  Puritans, 
who  merely  submitted  to  the  acts  of  the 
State,  a,swell  as  those  who  held  definite  doc- 
trines concerning  the  duty  of  the  civil  raair- 
istrate  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  We 
have  no  love  for  the  name  at  all,  and  would 
look  rather  to  the  facts  on  the    ground  of 
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which  we  call  the  English  Reformers  Eras- 
tian. 

The  first  question  of  all  is  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  royal  supremacy  for  that  of  the 
Pope.  It  has  certainly  been  maintained  by 
Protestant  lawyers  that  Henry  VIII.  claimed 
no  more  jurisdiction  than  his  British,  Sax- 
on, and  Norman  predecessors.  The  amount 
of  this  jurisdiction  might  bo  an  interesting 
historical  inquiry,  and  it  is  certainly  a 
strange  thing  that  the  Roman  Catholic  bish- 
ops in  King  Henry's  time  admitted  the  pow- 
er which  he  claimed.  It  is  certain  that  the 
royal  jurisdiction  was  greater  than  the 
Church  of  Rome,  the  Presbyterians,  or  any 
Church  which  maintained  spiritual  inde- 
pendence could  admit.  By  the  Act  of  Su- 
premacy it  was  enacted  that  *  whatsoever  his 
Majesty  should  enforce  in  matters  of  relig- 
ion should  be  obeyed  by  his  subjects.'  The 
king  was  also  *  to  visit,  repress,  redress,  re- 
form, order,  correct,  restrain,  and  amend 
all  such  errors,  heresies,  abuses,  &c.,  what- 
soever they  be  which  by  any  manner  of  spir- 
itual authority  or  jurisdiction  ought  or  may 
lawfully  be  reformed.'  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  the  clause  in  Art.  XX.  which  says 
that  *  the  Church  has  authority  in  controver- 
sies  of  faith,'  but  the  whole  history  of  the 
Church  of  England  since  the  Reformation 
shows  that  the  *  authority  '  was  never  more 
than  the  civil  power  cbose  to  give  the 
Church.  The  clergy  when  summoned  to 
Convocation  were  only  called  to  do  what 
the  king  or  Parliament  had  before  ordained 
to  bo  done.  The  power  of  the  Pope's  le- 
gate was  now  vested  in  the  king's  viceger- 
ent, or  in  a  commission  appointed  by  him. 
In  Henry's  days,  Thomas  Cromwell  presid- 
ed over  all  synods  and  other  ecclesiastical 
assemblies,  performing  the  functions  that 
had  hitherto  been  performed  by  the  Papal 
legale.  In  Edward's  time  a  Bill  for  the 
restoration  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  clergy 
was  rejected  by  Parliament  because,  as  Col- 
lier expresses  it,  *  the  majority  of  the  bish- 
ops and  clergy  were  still  Popishly  afflict- 
ed, so  that  if  power  were  put  into  such 
men's  liands  they  might  probably  turn  it 
upon  those  who  abetted  the  Reformation.' 
The  first  Prayer-Book  was  not  submitted  to 
Convocation,  but  sent  forth  by  authority  of 
Parliament.  The  Articles  of  Religion  came 
forth  by  the  king's  authority  alone.  Peter 
Ueylin,  indeed,  argues  that  they  must  have 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Convocation, 
since  the  Church  accepted  them,  but  by  ar- 
guments of  this  kind  many  strange  things 
could  be  proved.  At  the  first  revision  of 
the  Prayor-Book,  which  seems  to  have 
been  undertaken  chiefly  at  Calvin's  sugges- 
tion, the    king  tlireatened   to   manage  the 


whole  business  without  the  bishops  if  they 
would  not  attend  to  the  alterations  which 
Calvin  proposed.*  When  the  Prayer-Book 
was  revised  under  Elizabeth,  the  persons 
employed  to  do  it  were  those  known  as 
Protestants,  who  had  just  returned  from 
exile,  not  one  of  whom  was  either  bishop, 
dean,  or  head  of  a  college.  When  the  Bill 
for  revision  was  proposed,  it  met  w  ith  de- 
cided opposition  from  the  bisliops.  Con- 
vocation, which  was  then  sitting,  also  issued 
its  protest,  and  so  many  even  of  the  tempo- 
ral lords  were  against  it,  that  it  passed  the 
third  reading  only  by  a  majority  of  three. 
The  cases  of  the  secular  power  exercising 
spiritual  jurisdiction  are  so  many  that  they 
make  a  sufficient  comment  on  the  meaning 
of  the  Acts  of  Supremacy  and  Submission. 
In  spite  of  his  thesis  that  the  English  Ref- 
ormation was  the  work  of  the  bishops  and 
clergy.  Dean  Hook  has  to  administer  cen- 
sure to  one  of  his  favourite  archbishops, 
Matthew  Parker,  for  having  on  several  occa- 
sions asked  the  authority  of  a  royal  com- 
mission.! In  one  place  he  makes  this  poor 
apology,  *  Although  Parker  was  not  an 
Erastian,  he  sometimes  acted  as  if  he  were, 
and  he  set  a  bad  example  of  appealing  to 
the  authority  of  the  Crown.' 

The  actions  of  the  Reformed  Archbish- 
ops of  Canterbury,  as  recorded  by  Dean 
Hook,  to  say  nothing  of  their  words,  are  a 
sufficient  refutation  of  the  Dean's  thesis, 
that  the,  English  Reformation  either  was,  or 
was  intended  to  be,  different  from  the  Refor- 
mation in  other  countries,  or  that  it  was  the 
work  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  in  their  ec- 
clesiastical synods  or  convocations. 


Art.  III. — The  American  Centennial. 

Tub  American  people  are  this  year  en- 
gaged in  celebrating  an  event  which  marks 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  mankind,  the  era 
of  Democracy.  It  is  true  that  common- 
wealths and  free,  governments  existed  long 
before  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as- 
serted that  '  all  men  are  born  free  and 
equal,  and  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  inalienable  rights  ;  that  among 
these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness ;'  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that 
these  stirring  and  inspiring  words  uttered  a 
new  truth  that  had  never  been  acknowledg- 
ed before.     In  the  early  dawn  of  European 

*  See  Dodd,  vol.  ii.  p.  43. 
f  See  vol.  iv.  p.  385. 
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history  democratic  republics  existed  in  the 
peninsulas  of  Greece  and  Italy ;  but  these, 
although  glorious  in  their  life,  and  fruitful 
beyond  comparison  in  their  rich  legacies  to 
the  human  race,  were  small  and  of  brief  du- 
ration. Tliey  were  founded  upon  narrow- 
ness and  exclusion,  for  the  great  world-relig- 
ion had  not  yet  proclaimed  the  brother- 
hood of  man  ;  and,  still  more  fatal  to  their 
influence  for  good,  they  were  bound  up 
with  human  plaverv.  When  their  civiliza- 
tion,  language,  manners,  and  arts  spread 
among  the  people  of  other  climes,  their  free 
institutions  did  not  spread  in  like  manner. 
It  was  by  means  of  the  arms  of  Alexander 
of  Macedon,  and  not  by  the  republicans  of 
Athens,  that  Greek  civilization  permeated  a 
large  portion  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  And 
in  like  manner  the  Roman  Republic  had 
come  to  an  end  before  the  Italian  city  as- 
sumed the  sovereignty  of  the  world,  and  set 
the  stamp  of  her  religion  and  jurisprudence 
upon  the  races  of  Europe. 

In  northern  Italy,  city  commonwealths 
again  came  into  being ;  but  this  form  of 
government  is  unable  to  propagate  itself  be- 
yond the  city  which  has  given  it  birth.  In 
other  parts  of  Europe,  as  Switzerland  and 
the  Netherlands,  the  torch  of  freedom  has 
been  handed  on  from  age  to  age  ;  but  these 
countries  have  exercised  only  a  small  influ- 
ence on  surrounding  empires,  and  have  ex- 
perienced great  difficulty  in  maintaining  in- 
tact their  own  liberties. 

It  was  left  for  the  hardy  and  vigorous 
people  of  a  fair  and  beauteous  island  to 
establish  on  a  firm  basis  the  institutions  of 
freedom,  and  to  plant  on  vast  continents, 
over  which  the  eagles  of  Cicsar  had  never 
flown,  the  same  institutions,  reformed  and 
modified,  which  had  taken  such  firm  root 
on  their  own  soil.  The  present  occasion 
provides  a  good  opportunity  for  the  consid- 
eration of  this  great  birth  of  Time,  especial- 
ly for  finding  out  the  lessons  which  America 
has  taught  the  world,  and  in  what  position 
she  stands  to-dav. 

This  great  celebration  calls  for  expres- 
sions of  brotherly  good-will  and  deep  hu- 
man generosity,  not  for  pe.tty,  carping  criti- 
cism, nor  for  vuljrar  Pharisaical  reflections 
on  our  own  righteousness  and  the  shortcom- 
ings of  others,  in  which  it  is  to  be  feared 
we  English  people  are  rather  apt  to  excel. 
While  we  hear  on  every  hand  both  the  rav- 
ings of  demagogues  and  the  noisy  brawlings 
of  sycophancy,  we  may  well  feel  a  doubt 
whether  the  glass  of  our  own  house  is  strong 
enough  to  justify  us  in  casting  stones  at  the 
edifices  of  our  neicchbours. 

While  admitting,  therefore,  nay,  while  in- 


sisting: on  the  fact  that  there  are  many  fea- 
tures  of  American  society  which  inspire  all 
right-minded  men  with  feelings  of  disgust 
— the  gigantic  frauds,  the  unprincipled  wire- 
pullers, the  flaring  luxurious  display  of  the 
large  cities — while  fully  admitting  and  la- 
menting over  these,  can  we  not  speak  a  few 
words  in  praise  of  the  young  and  vigorous 
republic,  sprung  from  the  loins  of  English 
Puritanism,  which,  young  as  it  is,  is  yet  ex- 
erting such  a  great  influence  in  the  world  i 

There  are  some  superfine  persons  who 
have  little  sympathy  with  democracy,  and 
less  with  Puritanism,  who  would  have  us 
believe  that  because  the  celebrations  of  this 
year  commemorate  victories  won  by  Ameri- 
ca over  England,  therefore  Englishmen 
ought  to  feel  that  they  have  no  part  nor  bt 
in  the  matter ;  that  instead  of  •  rejoicing 
with  them  that  do  rejoice  '  they  should  feel 
that  it  becomes  them  to  maintain  a  digni- 
fied silence,  and  to  appea**  as  perfectly  ol>- 
livious  of  the  existence  of  America  as 
though  Columbus  and  his  co-workers  had 
never  left  the  shores  of  Europe.  It  is  true 
that  when  a  fresh  scandal  is  reported  from 
Washington  these  pereons  are  apt  to  pay  no 
regard  to  their  own  injunctions,  but  arc 
among  the  first  to  treat  us  with  long  disser- 
tations on  the  sad  consequences  of  demo 
cratic  government,  and  the  dismal  scenes 
which  it  presents  to  our  view  ;  but  general- 
ly their  attitude  towards  America  is  one  of 
studious  neglect.  The  people  of  that  unfor- 
tunate country  are  as  yet  scarcely  recognised 
in  *  society ;'  they  may  be  very  good  in 
their  way,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are 
regarded  as  scarcely  capable  of  soaring  into 
the  lofty  regions  of  the  *  club '  and  the 
saloji.  This  was  certainly  the  kind  of  feeling 
prevalent  in  what  is  wrongly  termed  *  good 
society  '  up  to  the  time  of  the  civil  war; 
and  during  that  great  conflict  it  c^me  out 
very  strongly,  so  far  as  the  Northern  States 
were  concerned.  Southern  rowdies  were 
spoken  of  as  *  gentlemen,'  while  the  true 
men  of  the  North  and  (to  the  shame  of 
English  *  West-end  '  classes  be  it  said)  their 
illustrious  and  honoured  president  were 
made  the  subjects  of  scornful  sneers. 

The  triumph  of  the  North  did  much  to 
destroy  this  feeling.  Valour  has  always  been 
regarded  as  the  true  mark  of  a  gentleman ; 
and  when  this  valour  was  displayed  by  the 
men  of  the  Northern  States  in  fijxhting  for 
their  homes  and  hearths,  and  in  behalf  of  a 
grand  and  heroic  cause ;  when,  after  an  un- 
paralleled struggle,  in  which  their  oppon- 
ents had  nearly  every  advantage  on  their 
side,  the  North  was  victorious,  there  was  a 
considerable  change  of  opinion  and  feeling. 
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But  the  old  exclusive  insularity*  still  sur- 
vives in  certain  classes.  AVith  tbis  feeling, 
however,  it  is  certain  that  the  great  body  of 
the  English  people  have  no  sympathy. 
They  feel  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  their  brethren  ;  they  arc  proud 
of  their  success  and  desire  their  friendship. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that 
the  England  which  was  defeated  by  the 
Thirteen  United  Colonies  is  not  the  England 
of  to-day.  The  policy  which  led  to  the  loss 
of  the  colonics  was  the  policy  of  a  party 
which  has  for  ever  disappeared  from  the 
scene  of  English  affairs.  The  period  of  that 
struggle  was  the  age  of  the  revival  of  Tory- 
ism. The  path  of  folly  was  entered  on  by 
the  *  patriot '  king  and  his  subservient  minis- 
ter in  spite  of  the  warnings  and  opposition 
of  the  greatest  Englishmen  of  the  day,  the 
organisation  for  the  expressio  of  public 
opinion  being  a  gigantic  sham.  Those  days 
are  gone  for  ever  ;  they  form  a  disgraceful 
episode  in  the  annals  of  English  history, 
and  no  one  is  very  fond  of  recallinrr  their 
memory.  So  far  indeed  are  these  times  re- 
moved from  our  own,  that  the  Englishmen 
of  to-day  can  feel  with  real  sincerity  that  it 
was  not  they  who  were  repulsed  at  Lexing- 
ton and  defeated  at  Saratoga.  These  disas- 
ters were  justly  inflicted  on  hirelings  who 
had  for  a  time  snatched  the  English  inheri- 
tance, for  which  Cromwell  and  Hampden 
fought,  from  those  to  whom  it  truly  be- 
longed. 

It  is  customary  to  say  that  America  is 
extending  English  institutions  and  English 
civilization  over  vast  territories  reclaimed 
from  barbarism.  But  this  is  not  alto- 
gether true.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
of  democratic  government,  uncontrolled  by 
the  aristocratic  and  priestly  elements  of  the 
English  political  system,  and  of  struggles 
with  nature  in  her  strong  fastnesses,  have 
rendered  American  civilization  different 
from  that  of  England.  It  is  true  that  the 
great  mullitudes  who  will  one  day  people 
the  North  American  continent  will  be  for 
the  most  part  of  English  extraction ;  they 
will  .speak  (however  modified)  the  English 
language  ;  and  they  will  rejoice  in  the  rich 
inheritance  of  English  literature.  But  it  is 
in  reality  JVew  England  that  is  moulding 
and  fashioning  American  life. 

People  are  somewhat  apt  to  be  deceived 
as  to  tlie  true  nature  of  the  revolutionary 
struggle  of  the  last  century,  and  the  events 

*  *  That  pitiful  affectation  of  contempt,  by 
which  some  members  of  his  (Southey's)  party 
hav^e  done  more  than  wars  or  tariffs  can  do  to 
excite  mutual  enmity  between  two  communities 
formed  for  mutual  friendship.' — Macaulay's 
Essay  on  '  Southey's  Colloquies  on  Society.' 


which  followed  it.     Too  much  importance, 
indeed,   can   scarcely   be   attached  to  that 
period,   but   it   was  not,  nevertheless,  the 
beginning  of  American  history.     America 
had  already  established  her  polit} ,  and  she 
now  fought  against  England  to  retain  it.    In 
contemplating  these  birth-pangs  of  modern 
democracy,  the  life  of  the  past  New  Eng- 
land history  must  be  remembered,  in  order 
that*  the  historical  continuity  may  be  under- 
stood.    The  people   of  New  England  were 
not  a  mere  colony  ;  thev  had  already  a  conn- 
try,  with  traditions  of  freedom  grand  and 
heroic  as  those  of  any  nation  in  the  world. 
Men  find  that  in    1787   a  constitution  was 
drawn  up  and  adopted  by  the  states  ;  they 
find  that  this  constitution  contains  provisions 
for  the  election  of  a  president,  wliich  they 
suppose  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  English 
kingship ;    they   see   that   a   congress   was 
established,  consisting  of  two  houses,  and 
they  at  once  conclude  that  this  was  taken 
from  the  English  parliament.     So  far  they 
are  right.     Hamilton,  to  whom,  more  than 
to  any  other  of  the  statesmen  of  the  revolu- 
tionary era,  America  owes  her  constitution, 
was  a  profound  admirer  of  the  English  sys- 
tem, and  endeavoured  to  introduce  its  forms 
so  far  as  ho  could.     But  when  such  persons 
go  beyond  this,  and  suppose  that  America 
is  but  little  more  than  a  copy  of  England  on 
a  large  scale,  that  it  is  really  but  little  more 
than  an  English  colony,  they  are  altogether 
in  the  wrong.     For  all   this  history  of  the 
adoption  of  the  federal  constitution  is  quite 
external  to  the  real   life  of  the  American 
people ;  their  institutions  existed   complete 
long  before  this.     The  constitution  of  p]ng- 
land  lias  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  na- 
tion ;  its  roots  are  hidden  in  the  depths  of 
the  past ;  it  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  nation- 
al being.    Not  so  with  the  American  consti- 
tution.    The  problem  with  Washington  and 
Hamilton  was  how  to  bind  together  in  a 
close  union  those  states  scattered  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  which  had  won  their  in- 
dependence by  force  of  arms.     How  pre- 
vent these  communities  from  falling  a  prey 
to  internecine  strife  ?      How  combine   the 
heterogeneous    elements    they    contained  ? 
How  knit  together  Georgia  and  Massachu- 
setts, or  lihode  Island  and  South  Carolina  ? 
The  constitution   of   1787  was  the  answer 
to    this   problem.     That   constitution    pro- 
vided   a    regulating   agency,    furnishing   a 
central  government  to    represent  the  states 
in   the   eyes  of  the   world,  and.  giving  as 
much   power   as   could    be    given    to    the 
federal  government,  congress,   and   courts 
of  justice  as  was  consistent  with  the  nature 
of   the   alliance   which    bound    the   states 
t(^gether.      A   great   and    wise    work   this 
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was,  doubtless,  conferring  endless. renown 
»on  the  illustrious  statesmen  of  the  rev- 
olution ;  but  it  only  superadded  to  the  pre- 
viously existing  institutions,  the  local  courts 
and  legislatures,  the  criminal  jurisprudence, 
the  educational  laws  of  the  various  states. 
It  was  thus  in  no  wise  an  indigenous  Ameri- 
can growth,  for  federations  had  existed  be- 
fore  ;  it  was  the  offspring  of  great  political 
sagacity,  but  not  the  fruit  of  the  soil. 

The  human  cargo  of  \\iq  Mayflower  is  the 
real  germ  of  American  history.  There  is 
scarcely  a  single  noble  or  useful  develop- 
ment in  American  life  to-day  that  is  not  the 
result  of  the  heroic  act  of  these  brave  pil- 
grims. And  this  act  was  inspired  by  relig- 
ion :  the  founding  of  a  democracy  has  been 
the  practical  result  of  their  deeds,  but  their 
purpose  was  only  to  seek  out  a  spot  where 
they  might  obey  the  Divine  commands 
without  let  or  hindrance  from  kings,  bish- 
ops, or  statesmen.  Religious  faith  is  thus 
the  corner-stone  of  the  American  Republic. 
Well  is  it  for  us  in  these  days  of  material- 
ism and  woi*ship  of  mere  earthly,  physical 
good,  to  think  on  this  !  If  New  England 
should  ever  forget  this  rock  from  which  she 
was  digged,  her  noble  influence  for  good 
over  America  and  the  world  will  be  gone  ; 
it  will  be  a  sad  day  for  mankind  if  she  ever 
prove  recreant  to  the  inspired  and  inspiring 
faith  of  her  great  founders.  The  teachings 
of  history  indeed  furnish  the  most  satisfac- 
tory evidence  that  can  be  desired  of  the 
great  truth  that  man  has  indeed  a  spiritual 
nature,  that  this  world  and  the  things  thereof 
constitute  but  narrow  bounds  indeed  to  a 
being  who  can  hold  communion  with  the 
Eternal  Mind. 

The  researches  of  Sir  Henry  Maine  have 
proved  conclusively  that  the  family  and  re- 
ligion are  the  primary  elements  of  state  life, 
thus  upsetting  the  conclusions  of  Rosseau 
and  of  speculative  utilitarians,  and  furnish- 
ing an  invincible  testimony  to  the  spiritual 
nature  of  man.  The  history  of  New  Eng- 
land is  the  noblest  history  of  the  origin  of 
any  state,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  us,  in  times 
not  very  distant  from  our  own,  the  founders 
of  a  commonwealth  who  were,  before  all 
things,  religious  men,  and  whose  work  still 
stands  fresh  and  strong,  a  living  demonstra- 
tion of  the  falsity  of  atheism  more  satisfy- 
ing than  a  thousand  learned  treatises  to  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  men. 

From  the  very  first.  New  England  entered 
on  a  path  of  her  own,  honouring  and  rever- 
encing the  mother  countiy,  but  determined 
not  to  be  controlled  by  her,  and  so,  per- 
chance, lose  the  rights  and  liberties  which 
those  who  wisely  and  heroically  dare  will 
ever  gain.     When  the  people  of  Massachu- 


setts resisted  the  arbitrary  doings  of  Gcor^ 
Grenville,  when  they  claimed  the  right  of 
self -taxation,  they  were  asserting  nothing 
new  ;  they  were  holding  fast  to  the  princi- 
ples of  their  New  England  forefathers.  la 
1646,  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  ad- 
dressing the  Long  Parliament,  protested 
against  the  assertion  of  the  paramount  au- 
thority of  that  body  : — 

*  An  order  from  England  is  prejudicial  to 
our  chartered  liberties,  and  to  our  well-being 
in  this  remote  part  of  the  world.  Times  may 
be  changed,  for  all  things  here  below  are  sub- 
ject to  vanity,  and  other  princes  or  parli^ 
ments  may  arise.  Let  not  succeeding  geneni- 
tions  have  cause  to  lament  and  say,  England 
sent  our  fathers  forth  with  happy  liberties, 
vvhich  they  enjoyed  many  years,  notwith- 
standing all  the  enmity  and  opposition  of  the 
prelacy  and  other  potent  adversaries,  and  yet 
these  liberties  were  lost  in  the  season  when 
England  itself  recovered  its  own.  We  rode 
out  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  shall  we  perish  in 
port?  We  have  not  admitted  appeals  to  your 
authority,  being  assured  they  cannot  stand 
with  the  liberty  and  power  granted  us  by  our 
charter,  and  would  be  destructive  to  all  gov- 
ernment  The    wisdom    and 

experience  of  that  great  council,  the  English 
parliament,  are  more  able  to  preset il>e  rules 
of  government  and  judge  causes  than  such 
poor  rustics  as  a  wilderness  can  breed  up :  yet 
the  vast  distance  between  England  and  these 
parts  abates  the  virtue  of  the  strongest  in- 
fluences. Your  councils  and  judgments  can 
neither  be  so  well  grounded,  nor  so  seasona- 
bly applied,  as  might  either  be  useful  to  us, 
or  safe  for  yourselves,  in  your  discharge,  in 
the  great  day  of  account.  If  any  miscarriage 
shall  befall  us,  when  we  have  the  government 
in  our  own  hands,  the  state  of  England  shall 
not  answer  for  it.'"* 

This  extract  shows  what  was  the  spirit  of 
the  men  of  New  England  from  the  very 
first,  and  which  wjvs  simply  reproduced  in 
their  descendants  of  the  last  century.  *  I 
rejoice,'  said  Chatham,  *  that  America  has 
resisted.  Three  millions  of  people  so  dead 
to  all  the  sentiments  of  liberty  as  voluntarilv 
to  bend  the  neck  to  the  yoke  of  slavery, 
would  have  been  fit  instruments  to  make 
slaves  of  all  the  rest.*  Truly,  if  such  could 
have  been  the  case  in  the  green  tree  of  New 
England  Democracy,  what  might  not  have 
been  the  result  in  the  then  dry  and  leafless 
boughs  of  a  stagnant  English  Toryism  \ 

But  this  resistance  to  English  control  waa 
merely  an  outcome  of  the  New  England 
idea.  What  was  that  idea  ?  It  is  the 
foundation  and  very  comer-stono  of  the 
American  superstructure,  and  it  cannot  be 
better  stated  than   in  the  words  of  one  of 

♦  Bancroft's  '  History  of  the  United  SUtee/ 
vol.  i.  p.  330. 
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New  England's  truest  and  most  liigbly  cul- 
tured sons : — 

'  What  the  early  settlers  Tof  Massachusetts 
did  intend,  and  what  they  accomplished,  was 
the  founding  here  of  a  new  England,  and  a 
better  one,  where  the  political  superstitions 
and  abuses  of  the  old  should  never  have  leave 
to  take  root.  So  much,  we  may  say,  they  de- 
liberately intended.  No  nobles,  either  lay  or 
cleric,  no  great  landed  estates,  and  no  univer- 
sal ignorance  as  the  seed-plot  of  vice  and  un- 
reason ;  but  an  elective  magistracy  and  clergy, 
land  for  all  who  would  till  it,  and  reading 
and  writing,  will  ye,  nill  ye,  instead.  Here 
at  least  it  would  seem  simple  manhood  is  to 
have  a  chance  to  play  his  stake  against  For- 
tune, with  honest  dice,  uncogged  by  those 
three  hoary  sharpers.  Prerogative,  Patiician- 
ism,  and  Priestcraft.'* 

Or  again,  in  the  words  of  Wilhelm  von 
Uumboldt,  the  New  England  political  idea 
'  is  the  absolute  and  essential  importance  of 
human  development  in  its  richest  diversity.' 

Doubtless  there  are  many  who  think  this 
a  hard  saying.  They  call  to  mind  the  nar- 
row and  rigid  Calvinism  of  the  Pilgrim  Fa- 
thers ;  the  intolerance  of  the  early  settlers ; 
the  theocratic  character  of  their  govern- 
ment ;  the  forbidding  of  innocent  amuse- 
ments ;  the  stern  gloom  ;  the  rigid  austeri- 
ty. They  think  that  this  system  tends 
rather  to  the  crushing  than  to  the  develop- 
ment of  humanity,  and  that  it  is  likely  to 
produce  hypocrites  rather  than  good  men. 
The  system  did  certainly  crush  and  repress, 
and  unquestionably  it  did  produce  some  hy- 
pocrites. But  it  had  its  good  side,  and  it  is 
that  which  should  recommend  itself  to  our 
notice.  The  heart  of  it,  the  belief  in  the 
immense  worth  of  man,  the  unspeakable 
value  of  the  soul,  the  Divine  guidance,  was 
sound  and  true.  These  great  beliefs 
strengthened  and  confirmed  the  highest  qual- 
ities of  man ;  they  are  the  foundation  of 
the  New  England  character  at  this  hour. 
They  gave  a  moral  tone  to  the  common- 
wealth that  has  permeated  American  soci- 
ety. 

When  the  foundations  of  a  great  repub- 
lic are  to  be  laid,  when  men  are  to  be  fitted 
for  sober  and  dignified  self-government,  this 
is  no  bad  discipline  for  a  people  to  pass 
through.  It  is  the  black  earth  into  which 
the  seed  of  democracy  is  to  be  cast,  there 
to  bo  hemmed  in  and  closed  up  in  the  dark- 
ness of  a  long  night,  but  which  will  one 
day  spring  forth,  casting  off  the  trammels 
\*hich  have  bound  it,  and,  based  deep  in  the 
solid  earth,  will  grow  up  into  a  mighty  tree, 
under  whose  majestic  blanches  the  toil-worn 
children  of  men  will  find  repose. 

♦  '  Among  my  Books/  p.  220,  by  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell. 


It  is  probably  the  wonderful  growth  of 
the  colonial  empire  of  England  which  has 
tempted  men  to  suppose  that  it  is  an  easy 
thing  to  start  a  commonwealth,  luring  on  your 
trial  by  jury,  your  representative  assembly, 
your  ballot-box,  your  policeman,  and  your 
most  confident  expectations  may  be  realised  : 
such  seems  to  be  the  idea  of  some.  But 
the  experience  of  America  as  compared 
with  that  of  France  may  teach  a  far  differ- 
ent lesson  to  those  who  have  ears  to  hear 
and  a  mind  to  understand.  The  strongest 
and  noblest  traditions  are  essential  to  the 
continued  existence  of  a  republic  ;  and  the 
higher  and  purer  these  traditions,  the  firmer 
will  be  the  confidence  of  the  citizens  in 
their  commonwealth. 

While  James  I.  was  setting  forth  with  all 
his  pedantry  the  decaying  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  right  of  king?,  and  his  unfortunate 
son  was  paying  dearly  for  the  folly  of  hav- 
ing imbibed  this  doctrine,  the  Puritans  of 
New  England  were  building  up  a  society 
founded  on  the  Divine  right  of  man.  Kings 
and  priests,  who  had  done  a  work  of  their 
own  at  one  time,  were  now  felt  by  the  best 
of  men  to  be  hindering  the  world's  work, 
and  consequently  arresting  the  development 
of  man.  The  Keformation  had  almost  de- 
stroyed the  powei"s  of  the  priest,  but  the 
Puritans  felt  that  it  was  essential  to  civil 
and  religious  freedom  that  the  powers  of 
both  king  and  priest  should  be  shattered. 
This  the  New  England  Puritans  actually 
carried  out  in  their  commonwealth.  Men 
in  past  times  had  believed  that  their  kings 
ruled  by  Divine  right ;  but  for  the  whole 
English  race  this  doctrine  perished  when 
King  Charles's  head  was  laid  upon  the 
block.  The  men  of  New  England  believed 
that  Abraham  Brewster  and  John  AVinthrop 
held  a  commission  visibly  stamped  with  the 
seal  of  heaven,  although  no  consecrating  oil 
had  ever  anointed  their  brows.  And  does 
the  critic  find  fault  with  the  theocratic  or- 
ganisation ?  with  the  rule  that  those  who 
bore  office  should  be  members  of  the 
Church  ?  At  the  least  it  insured  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  wise  and  good,  and  helped 
to  build  up  the  character  of  the  people. 
And  in  a  very  short  time  this  stage  of  New 
England  history  passed  away  ;  it  did  not 
remain  long  enough  to  breed  a  succession  of 
hypocrites.  In  New  England  was  never 
seen  the  spectacle  of  a  Bolingbroke  in  close 
alliance  with  a  Church  at  whose  doctrines 
he  scoffed  and  jeered. 

Faith  in  God,  and  in  Ilis  living  inspira- 
tion ;  faith  in  man,  in  his  power  of  develop- 
ment, in  his  capacity  for  self-government,  m 
a  w^ord,  in  his  right  to  groxo^  characterised 
the  founders  of  America.     But  this  was 
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never  accompanied  by  a  love  of  liccnpe,  by 
an  undue  straininjj  of  the  bonds  of  freedom. 
All  were  to  be  loyal  to  the  state  and  to  one 
another,  for  democracy  cannot  exist  unless 
it  borrow  this  soul  of  good  to  be  found  in 
feudalism,  this  feeling,  that  we  do  not  live 
for  ourselves  but  for  others,  that  we  are 
doing  the  best  of  which  we  are  capable 
when  we  truly  and  faithfully  serve  the 
interests  of  others.  The  bad  thing  in 
feudalism  is  that  the  dependence  is  all 
on  one  side;  in  the  new  democracy  the 
feeling  of  dependence,  or  perhaps  it 
would  be  truer  to  say  of  help,  was  to  be 
mutual.  It  was  a  co-operation  for  the  good 
of  man.  Every  one  was  to  be  entitled  to 
his  rights,  but  none  was  to  neglect  his  du- 
ties. These  have  ever  since  been  the  guid- 
ing principles  of  the  true  spiritual  sons  of 
New  England,  the  genuine  offspring  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers.  These  were  the  motives 
w^hich  led  and  sustained  Sumner  and  Phil- 
lips, Garrison  and  Whittier,  in  their  struggle 
for  the  enfranchisement  of  the  slave.  It  is 
true  that  the  transcendental  movement 
which  so  deeply  stirred  New  England  greatly 
animated  these  noble  men,  but  that  germ 
which  has  given  America  its  literature 
would  never  have  taken  such  firm  root  had 
it  not  fallen  on  the  Puritan  soil.  It  is  also 
true  that  America  has  produced  some  emi-* 
nent  men  whose  natures  did  not  seem  thor- 
oughly permeated  by  New  England  love  for 
freedom,  who  appeared  indifferent  to  the 
poison  which  slavery  was  infusing  into  the 
atmosphere  of  liberty  ;  as  Prescott  the  his- 
torian, who  through  a  stirring  period  of  his 
country's  life  stood  apart  from  politics,  and 
could  not  understand  why  his  friend  Mr. 
Bancroft  should  interest  himself  in  the 
affairs  of  to-day  ;  as  Daniel  Webster,  the 
acute  lawyer  and  eloquent  orator,  of  whom 
Emerson  s:ud,  *  Every  drop  of  his  blood  had 
eyes  that  looked  downward.  He  knew  the 
heroes  of  1776,  but  could  not  recognise 
those  of  to-day  when  he  met  them  in  the 
streets'  But  these  men,  great  in  many  re- 
spects, have  not  been  among  those  who 
have  done  America's  noblest  work.  Thcv 
have  been  too  content  to  dally  with  com- 
promises when  great  principles  were  at 
stake,  and  to  wander  aside,  for  personal  con- 
venience, political  success,  or  literary  case, 
from  the  strait  and  narrow  wav. 

This  New  p]ngland  has  long  pince  burst 
asunder  the  narrow  bounds  within  which 
she  was  first  confined.  The  people  living  in 
these  bleak,  ragged  regions  to  the  north  of 
the  river  Hudson  have  spread  south  and 
west,  over  the  mountains,  valleys,  prairies, 
and  fertile  plains  of  a  noble  continent,  im- 
posing their  institutions,  their  manners,  and 


their  arts  wherever  they  have  gone  ;  build- 
ing ships,  and  factories,  and  railroads,  and 
filling  half  a  continent  with  the  spirit  of  in- 
dustry and  progress. 

There  are  some  who  take  delight  in  de- 
crying all  the  great  material  works  of  our 
time.  In  a  mill  or  a  factory  they  can  see 
nothing  but  ugliness,  in  a  steam-engine 
nought  but  a  huge  unwieldy  mass  of  iron 
enabling  us  to  move  quickly  from  the  wart- 
house  or  the  office  to  the  suburban  home. 
Such  men  cannot  see  the  poetry  of  science, 
the  romance  of  invention.  Do  they  never 
think  of  the  vast  quantity  of  human  force, 
formerly  consumed  in  toilsome  efforts,  bat 
which  is  now  preserved  to  man  by  means  of 
the  machines  he  has  constructed  ?  Do  thcv 
never  contemplate  the  immense  cost  at 
which  Man  still  does  his  work  ;  the  marring 
of  exquisite  beauty,  the  bruising  of  human 
hands,  the  bleeding  of  human  hearts  ? 

'  Surely  the  wiser  time  shall  come 
When  this  fine  overplus  of  miglit. 
No  longer  sullen,  slow,  and  dumb. 
Shall  leap  to  music  and  to  lig-ht. 

'  In  that  new  childhood  of  the  earth , 
Life  of  itself  shall  dance  and  play ; 

Fresh  blood  in  Time's  shrank  veins  make  mirth, 
And  labour  meet  delight  half  way.' 

Such  are  the  beautiful  words  of  an  Amer- 
ican poet,  who,  we  may  be  sure,  believed 
that  such  a  consummation  is  to  be  wrought 
out  in  his  own  land.  For  this  belief  he  has 
good  reason.  Already  a  railroad  spans  the 
continent,  connecting  two  oceans  and  bring- 
innr  the  West  face  to  face  with  the  East; 
steamboats  throng  the  great  rivers ;  the 
busy  hum  of  commerce  is  heard  in  ten  thou- 
sand streets ;  great  cities  are  arising  in  spots 
that  were,  but  a  few  years  ago,  the  hunting 
ground  of  the  Indian  or  the  lair  of  the  wild 
beast.  Surely  in  the  thought  of  this  won- 
derful march  of  humanitv,  of  these  tri- 
umphs  of  industry,  of  these  victories  of 
peace,  there  is  infinitely  more  to  call  forth 
the  loftiest  poetry  than  in  the  border-brawls 
or  even  in  the  knightly  encounters  of  the 
past.  That  man  is  recreant  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  who  will  not  see  this,  blind  who 
cannot ;  neither  has  any  lesson  for  the  pres- 
ent or  the  coming  time. 

Certainly  all  things  have  worked  together 
for  good  to  the  Americans.  The  discover- 
ies of  modern  science  and  their  application 
to  the  arts  of  life  have  come  just  in  time  for 
them.  Without  steam  locomotion  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  Union 
could  not  have  been  preserved,  nor  could 
the  people  of  New  and  Old  England  have 
flocked  to  the  boundless  regions  of  the 
West.  To-day  senators  from  California  and 
Oregon  sit  in  the  congress  at  Washington, 
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traversing  the  distance  in  less  than  a  week. 
This  Pacific  Railway,  of  base  metal  though 
it  be,  has  performed  good  work  in  binding 
together,  in  the  bonds  of  permanent  alliance, 
a  great  but  scattered  people. 

Wide  space,  plenty  of  room,  is  probably 
an  important  factor  in  human  improvement. 
In  the  middle  ages,  under  a  feudal  regime, 
men  were  huddled  together  ivithin  the  walls 
of  a  town,  outside  which  most  of  them 
rarely  stirred,  living  a  very  animal  life,  en- 
cumbered with  dirt  and  litter.  All  was 
dark,  close,  stifling,  though  wearing  a  pic- 
turesque aspect  to  the  modern  eye.  But 
the  material  and  mechanical  appliances  of 
modern  times  demand  a  great  deal  of  room. 
A  modern  town  is  much  larger  than  an  an- 
cient one  containing  an  equal  population  : 
our  railways  alone  require  a  large  amount  of 
space.  And  these  mechanical  appliances 
extend  the  bounds  of  our  desires.  Wc  like 
to  travel  long  distances,  to  see  strange 
sights,  to  explore  the  wonders  of  other 
climes,  to  search,  to  investigate,  to  satisfy 
these  longings  which  we  cannot  restrain. 
And  not  only  as  individuals  are  we  affected. 
Rulers  wish  to  add  new  provinces  to  their 
empires ;  statesmen  cry  for  new  fields  to 
satisfy  their  administrative  capacity  and 
their  ambition  for  government. 

'  England,  bound  in  with  the  triumphant  sea, 
Whose  rocky  shore  beats  back  the  envious  siege 
Of  watery  Neptune,' — 

is  now  all  too  small  for  the  daring  enter- 
prise of  her  sons.  Russia  advances  step  by 
step  to  an  Asiatic  dominion  ;  the  states  of 
Germany  unite  under  a  federal  bond. 
Breadth  of  territory  appears  a  necessary  ad- 
junct to  largeness  of  administrative  concep- 
tion. Now  this  breadth  the  people  of  the 
United  States  possess  before  all  other  na- 
tions, having  a  great  and  at  the  same  time  a 
compact  territory,  the  shores  of  which  are 
washed  by  two  oceans ;  grand  mountains, 
fertile  valleys,  *  rivers  that  move  in  majes- 
ty,' and  a  climate  capable  of  fitting  all  kinds 
of  vegetable  produce  for  the  use  of  man.  It 
was  such  a  land,  with  such  surroundings  and 
with  such  capacities  for  material  improve- 
ment, that  was  destined  for  simple  men  after 
the  era  of  kings  and  priests  had  given  place 
to  the  industrial  commonwealth. 

The  democracy  of  America  has  made 
many  experiments  in  government,  and  has 
taught  many  valuable  lessons  to  the  mother 
country  and  to  Europe.  Foremost  amongst 
these  experiments  is  that  of  republican  gov- 
ernment itself.  It  was  said  above  that 
America  is  being  moulded  after  the  New, 
and  not  after  the  Old  English  pattern.  Al- 
though in  England  wo  have  a  government  I 
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free  as  that  of  the  United  States,  yet  so 
long  as  wo  preserve  a  hereditary  monarchy 
with  all  its  old  associations,  so  long  as  we 
maintain  a  hereditary  upper  chamber,  so 
long  as  prelates  assist  in  our  legislation  by 
virtue  of  the  ecclesiastical  position  which 
relegates  them  to  a  place  in  aristocratic  cir- 
cles, so   long   as   the   land  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  locked  up  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
noble  families,  it  is  simply  absurd  to  pre- 
tend that  our  political  and  social  system  is, 
looked  at   as  a  whole,  popular  as  that  of 
America.  No  reflection  is  here  made  on  Eng- 
land, no  suggestion  for  refonn  is  offered  ; 
it  is  merely  pointed  out  that  a  vast  gulf  still 
separates  American   from  English   society. 
In  truth,  England  is  not  yet  a  democracy  ; 
things  seem  to  be  tending  that  way ;  but 
although  many  great  reforms  will  probably 
be  accomplished  by  the  end  of  this  century, 
it  is  almost  certain  that  Englishmen  will 
pause  long  before  they  will  radically  change 
their  whole  system.     At  present  in  England 
a  kind  of   friendly   compromise   seems  to 
reign.     The  poet  laureate  calls  Englan*!  a 
*  crowned  republic'     The  crown  is  popular, 
the   monarch   is  beloved,  there  is  general 
political    contentment ;   but    constitutional 
monarchy,  with  a  large  mass  of  voters,  be- 
fore long  to  be  greatly  increased,  is  a  very 
delicate  and  subtle  piece  of  machinery,  and 
may  perhaps  fall  in  pieces  if  the  vagaries  of 
such  political  tinkers  as  Mr.  Disraeli  are  al- 
lowed full  swing.     It  is  usual  to  say  that 
democracy    is   on   its  trial  in   the  United 
States.     That  may  indeed  be  the  case,  just 
as  all  human  institutions  may  be  said  to  be 
on  their  trial ;  but  it  is  neither  more  nor 
less   true  than  that  English    constitutional 
monarchy  is  on  its  trial.     The  latter  has  ex- 
isted, in  conjunction  with  a  really  popular 
House  of   Commons   and   cabinet  govern- 
ment, only  forty-four  years,  as  it  cannot  cer- 
tainly be  dated  further  back  than  the  Re- 
form Act  of  1832.    We  have  yet  to  discover 
what  attitude  democracy  will  take  up   to- 
wards the  crown  and  all   its  necessary  sur- 
roundings.     Now   democratic   government 
has  existed  among  the   English   people   of 
America  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years.     From  the  very  first  a  settled 
democratic  system  was  established  among 
the   New  England  populations,*  a  system 
having  the  township,  with  its  select  men, 
for  its  governmental  unit.     As  De  Tocque- 
ville  says,  the  township  was  organised  be- 
fore  the   county,   the   county    before   the 
state,  the  state  before  the  Union.     The  re- 
publican system  of  America  thus  rests  upon 


*  See  Mr.  Bancroft's  chapter  on  the  Coloni- 
zation of  New  England. 
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an  elaborate  syetem  of  local  government, 
which  is  in  no  sense  artificial,  but  of  natural 
growth.  Each  office  qualifies  for  a  higher 
one.  Each  citizen  is  well  instructed  both  in 
the  principles  and  details  of  government, 
and  hence  the  permanence  and  stability  of 
republican  institutions.  A  system  which, 
founded  by  a  few  exiles  in  the  bleak  wil- 
derness, has  expanded  and  adapted  itself  to 
the  wants  of  a  nation  of  forty  millions ; 
which  has  survived  the  terrible  shock  of  a 
gigantic  civil  war ;  which  has  even  stood 
the  greater  strain  of  being  administered  in 
many  cases  by  ignorant  immigrants  who 
had  never  been  entrusted  with  administra- 
tive or  legislative  functions  in  their  native 
European  homes  ;  such  a  sjstem  has  surely 
proved  itself  to  be  an  enduring  one.  As 
for  the  great  federal  offices,  such  as  presi- 
dent, vice-president,  and  members  of  con- 
gress, it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  very 
high  success  has  been  attained.  Such  pres- 
idents as  Polk,  Taylor,  Fillmore,  and  Pierce 
have  reflected  no  credit  on  their  country ; 
while  the  really  able  men,  Clay,  Webster, 
Seward,  have  never  filled  the  presidential 
chair,  for  which,  it  would  seem,  they  were 
well  qualified.  But  happily  for  America 
her  prosperity  depends  but  little  on  presi- 
dent and  congress. 

*  How  pmall  of  all  that  human  hearts  endure. 
That  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or 
euro  I  * 

is  especially  true  of  the  United  Stales. 
Congress  aijd  the  federal  officers  generally 
do  not  fill  such  an  important  and  lofty  posi- 
tion in  the  public  estimation  as  our  own 
parliament  and  cabinet  ministers.  Many  of 
the  functions  of  the  English  parliament  are, 
in  America,  undertaken  by  the  state  legisla- 
tures, each  state  having,  for  example,  its  own 
educational  laws  and  its  own  system  of  crim- 
inal jurisprudence.  Congress  has  a  great 
deal  to  do,  but  much  of  its  work  is  of  a 
kind  but  little  interesting  to  the  general 
public,  and  consequently  little  attention  is 
paid  to  its  proceedings,  as  compared  with 
that  which  is  paid  in  England  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  parliament.  When  this  is  the 
case  it  may  easily  come  about,  that  inferior 
men  shall  occupy  positions  which  an  impar- 
tial observer  would  assign  to  their  superiors. 
This  evil,  if  it  should  be  so  designated,  is 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that  senators  and 
representatives  can  sit  in  congress  only  for 
their  own  state,  and  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
only  for  their  own  particular  district  of  the 
stiite  ;  so  that  if  a  man  is  defeated  there,  he 
ha*s  no  chance  elsewhere.  If  congress  is  to 
be  a  really  national,  as  well  as  a  mere  fed- 
eral  assembly,  this  disability  should  be  re- 


moved. The  English  theory  and  practice 
recognize  a  member  of  parliament  as  repre- 
senting not  only  his  own  constituents,  but 
the  nation  ;*  and  this  theory  seems  more 
consonant  with  reason  than  the  American, 
although  one  call  well  understand  how  the 
practice  in  America  should  have  arisen. 

That  there  are  dangers   in  the   path  of 
American  democracy  no  one  will  deny,  but 
the  sound  practical  wisdom  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  people  may  be  compared  fa- 
vourably with  that  of  other  nations.     The 
greatest  dangers  are  those  which  attend  the 
contact  of  native  white  citizens  with  the 
lower  races,  the  Negroes  in  the  South  and 
the  Chinese  on  the  Pacific   coast.     No  hint 
at  any  solution  of  the  problem  can  of  course 
be  suggested  here ;  it  simply  suffices  to  take 
note  of  the  facts ;  but  the  problem  is  cer- 
tainly important,  and  presents  great  difficul- 
ties.    Another  drawback  attending  Ameri- 
can progress  consists  in  the  attachment  of 
large  numbers  of  the  people  to  an  unsound 
financial  and  commercial  system.     In  spite 
of  the  immensity  of  her  resources,  protec- 
tion and  inflation,  if  persisted  in,  will  serious- 
ly affect  the  industrial  and   agricultural  in- 
terests of  the   Republic.     But    as   regards 
inflation,  there  is  no  great  cause   for  fear. 
The  defeat  of  Governor  Allen,  of  Ohio,  the 
champion  of  inflation,   and  the  election  of 
Governor  Tilden,  of  New  York,  the  advo- 
cate of  *  hard  money,'  afford  much  hope  to 
the  friends  of  America  that  these  financial 
heresies  are  of  temporary  duration,  and  will 
in  time  pass  away, 

A  worse  stigma,  however,  attaches  to  the 
American  people,  that  of  political  corrup- 
tion. If  we  were  compelled  to  believe  that 
corruption  was  closely  allied  with  a  repbuli- 
can  form  of  govennnent,  it  might  indeed 
cause  grave  misgivings  as  to  the  future. 
But  happily  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
this.  The  most  corrupt  European  govern- 
ment is  the  Russian,  while  from  this  politi- 
cal vice  the  Swiss  cantons  are  free.  But 
American  democracy 

'  Worlvs  nil  her  folly  up  and  casts  it  outward 
In  the  world's  open  view.* 

In  a  large  democratic  community,  and 
with  a  free  press  of  gigantic  magnitude,  all 
scandals  come  to  light  sooner  than  in  another 
society.  For  many  years  New  York  and 
Washington  have  been  assiduously  washing 
their  dirty  linen  in  the  full  gaze  of  the  Eu- 
ropean world.  Again,  let  the  circumstances 
of  America  after  the  close  of  the  civil  war 
be  also  considered.  There  was  a  general 
disorganisation  of  society  over  a  vast  terri- 

*  See  D'Ewe's  account  of  the  debate  on  elec- 
tion of  non-resident  burgesses  in  1571. 
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lory.  A  gigantic  crime  against  God  and 
man  like  the  system  of  human  slavery  must 
result  in  the  demoralisation  of  those  who 
have  permitted  and  encouraged  it. 

'  Hot  bums  the  fire 
Where  wrongs  expire. 
Nor  spares  the  hand 
That  from  the  land 
Uproots  the  ancient  evil/ 

And  from  a  lower,  and  what  many  will  re- 
gard as  a  more  *  practical '  view,  this  political 
demoralisation  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
In  1868  the  victorious  chief  of  the  Federal 
armies  was  elected  to  the  presidency  ;  and 
when  he,  a  mere  soldier,  never  previously 
connected  with  politics,  came  to  the  head 
of  affairs,  what  wonder  that  he  should  ele- 
vate to  high  office  men  with  whom  he  had 
fought  and  acted  through  those  long  four 
years,  and  who  were  as  capable  of  dealing 
with  political  and  administrative  mattera  as 
liimself  ?  AVhat  wonder  that  the  nation  in 
its  enthusiasm  for  the  man  who  had  saved 
the  Union  should  pay  but  little  heed  to  the 
character  or  position  of  the  men  with  whom 
he  chose  to  surround  himself,  remembering 
that  these  men  had  fought  for  their  country 
and  saved  it  from  destruction  ?  And  fur- 
ther, what  wonder  that  these  men,  when  ele- 
vated to  their  new  posts,  should  have  de- 
sired to  keep  them,  and  been  even  ready  to 
resort  to  coiTupt  means  to  do  so  ?  In  all 
this  there  is  nothing  very  strange,  nothing 
very  unaccountable  to  thof  e  who  possess  but 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
While  ive  should  not  extenuate,  neither 
ought  we  to  set  down  anything  in  malice. 

This  democratic  system,  this  great  exten- 
sion of  local  government,  affords  a  high  po- 
litical training  to  all  citizens ;  and  humble 
men  bv  it  are  enabled  to  found  new  states 
in  the  far  West,  each  of  them  as  large  as  a 
good-sized  European  kingdom.  California, 
for  example,  is  larger  than  Spain  ;  Colorado 
is  nearly  as  large  as  Italy.  And  thus  over 
vast  regions  great  states  are  growing  up, 
starting  with  all  the  lessons  of  the  past  to 
direct  them,  containing  an  instructed,  intel- 
ligent, self-governing  people,  unhampered  by 
any  kings,  lords,  or  spiritual  rulers,  or  any 
other  survivals  of  a  defunct  feudalism. 

America  has  also  done  much  to  lessen  the 
probabilities  of  war  over  a  great  portion  of 
the  earth.  By  means  of  her  federal  system, 
international  hostilities  have  been  averted 
over  3,000,000  square  miles  of  the  North 
American  continent ;  and  by  means  of  her 
Supreme  Court,  to  whose  decisions  contend- 
ing states  must  bow,  she  has  done  more  than 
any  other  nation  to  develop  the  principles 
and  to  render  easy  the  practice  of  Interna- 
tional   Law.      It    is    surely    an    inspiring 


thought  that  the  greatest  branch  of  the 
English  race  will  in  future  time  be  preserved 
from  the  calamities  of  war,  so  far  as  hu- 
man wisdom  can  render  that  dire  contin- 
gency improbable.  America  has  thus  as  it 
>\ere,  through  her  great  and  wonderful  ad- 
vantages, leaped  at  one  bound  into  a  posi- 
tion which  it  may  take  Europe  many  weary 
years  of  toil,  bloodshed,  and  agony  to  reach. 
Victor  Hugo  indeed,  and  many  other  noble- 
minded  enthusiasts,  believe  that  a  few  years 
will  see  the  formation  of  a  United  States  of 
Europe ;  but  the  condition  of  the  European 
system  bears  no  safficient  analogy  to  that 
of  America  to  render  this  probable. 

Two  great  political  lessons  has .  America 
given  which  are  of  especial  importance  to 
the  mother  country  :  these  lessons  are  con- 
cerninij  National  Education  and  the  rela- 
tions  of  Church  and  State. 

American  activity  iu  educational  work  is 
a  direct  outcome  of  Now  England  principles. 
The  Pilffrim  Fathers  were  themselves  for  the 
most  part  educated  men,  and  would  not  tol- 
erate ignorance  in  ilieir  commonwealth.  In 
1636  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  voted  a  sum  towards  the  erection  of  a 
college ;  and  this  was  done,  be  it  remem- 
bered, in  the  wilderness  only  sixteen  years 
after  the  company  of  the  Mayflower  land- 
ed at  Plymouth.  This  college,  which  was 
reared  under  the  fostering  care  of  graduates 
of  the  English  Cambridge,  has  since  grown 
into  Har\'ard  University,  the  greatest  seat 
of  science  and  culture  on  the  American  con- 
tinent. When  Cromwell,  some  years  Ipter, 
proposed  to  transfer  a  colony  from  ^ew 
England  to  Ireland,  one  condition  of  the 
settlers  was  that  a  new  college  should  bo 
established  in  the  latter  country.  But  the 
most  striking  evidence  of  the  love  of  knowl- 
edge which  characterised  these  wise  and 
far-seeing  Puritans  is  to  be  found  in  the 
famous  Act  which  declared  : — *  To  the  end 
that  learning  may  not  be  buried  in  the 
graves  of  our  forefathers,  the  Lord  helping 
our  endeavours,  every  township,  after  the 
Lord  hath  increased  them  to  the  number  of 
fifty  householders,  shall  appoint  one  to  teach 
all  children  to  write  and  read ;  and  when 
an}  town  shall  increase  to  the  number  of 
one  hundred  families,  they  shall  set  up  a 
grammar-school,  the  masters  thereof  being 
able  to  instruct  youth  so  far  as  they  may  be 
fitted  for  the  university.'  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  and  those  who  think  with  him  that 
the  Anglican  Church  is  a  great  means  of 
producing  and  spreading  culture,  while 
Nonconformists  are  wanting  in  *  sweetness 
and  light,'  will  perhaps  at  some  time  explain 
how  it  is  that  the  Anglican  clergy  are  for 
the    most    part    constantly    resisting    and 
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thwarting  efforts  to  educate  the  masses  (ex- 
cepting in  their  own  <:reed  and  catechism), 
while  the  New  England  States,  founded  by 
English  Nonconformists,  have  from  the  very 
first  striven  to  remove  all  ignorance  and 
provincialism  by  conferring  on  all  their  chil- 
dren, rich  and  poor  alike,  the  priceless  priv- 
ileges of  a  sound  mental  training. 

These  common  schools  and  grammar- 
schools  are  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  Ameri- 
can republic,  being,  as  they  are,  free  and 
open  to  all.  The  nation  expends  annually 
for  schools  about  one  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,  and  in  them  are  employed  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  teachers.  The 
finest  building  in  every  village  of  the  new 
states  and  territories  is  the  public  school. 
And  it  will  be  to  the  lasting  honor  of  New 
England  that  it  was  her  first  citizens,  re- 
moved as  they  were  from  the  life  of  men, 
and  living  amid  lonely  woods  and  on  a  rugged 
coast,  with  little  more  than  the  bare  necessi- 
ties of  life,  who  had  the  wisdom  to  discern 
that,  next  to  an  earnest  and  genuine  relig- 
iuus  faith,  nothing  was  so  necessary  for  the 
new  era  that  was  coming  to  bless  the  world 
as  a  thorough  education,  reaching  all  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  and  permeating  the 
entire  body-politic  with  a  love  for  the  choic- 
est thoughts  and  the -noblest  deeds  of  all 
times. 

The  common  school  of  America  is  now 
threatened  by  that  great  foe  to  all  human 
progress,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
which  has  made  such  a  commanding  posi- 
tion for  itself  in  the  New  World.  The  Ro- 
man clergy  do  not  make  direct  attacks  upon 
the 'schools  ;  they  do  not  persuade  the  peo- 
ple to  give  them  up,  and  to  resort  to  volun- 
tary efforts  ;  they  have  too  much  wisdom 
for  that.  What  they  are  attempting  is  to 
bring  the  schools  under  clerical  control,  and 
to  ajipropriate  large  sums  of  public  money 
to  the  propagation  of  their  own  dogmas. 
And  in  the  state  of  New  York  thev  have 
actually  secured  such  sums.  Under  the  cor- 
rupt administration  that,  until  recently,  con- 
trolled the  city  of  New  York,  an  administra- 
tion sustained  by  the  Irish  vote  (not  by  na- 
tive-born Americans),  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  received  from  the  public  treasury 
for  sectarian  purposes,  such  as  churches, 
church  schools,  and  church  charities,  in  1869, 
$651,191;  in  1870,  §711,436 ;  in  1871, 
$552,718;  in  1872,  $252,110;  in  1873, 
^306,193  ;  making  a  total  of  $2,473,648,  or 
about  £500,000. 

It  was  said  above  that  the  relations  of 
the  American  government  towards  religious 
sects  constituted  one  of  the  lessons  which 
that  country  was  appointed  to  teach  Eng- 
land.    What  are  these  relations  ?     What  is 


the  attitude  of  the  State  towards  tlie  Church 
in  the  United  States  ?  There  is  according 
to  law  a  complete  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  each  being  perfectly  free  to  act  with- 
in its  own  sphere  without  the  hindranf»e, 
license,  or  sanction  of  the  other.  The  fol- 
lowing was  the  first  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution : — *  Congress  shall  make  no  law  re- 
specting an  establishment  of  religion  or  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  thereof ;  or  abridg- 
ing the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press ; 
or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  as- 
semble, and  to  petition  the  government  for 
a  redress  of  grievances.'  The  story  of  Dis- 
establishment in  New  England  has  been  re- 
cently told  in  the  pages  of  the  *  British 
Quarterly  Review.'  In  Maryland  and  in 
Rhode  Island  no  establishment  ever  existed. 
In  Virginia  the  Church  was  gradually  sepa- 
rated from  the  State  during  the  revolution- 
ary struggle.  In  North  Carolina  one  or  two 
religious  disabilities  still  exist,  but  of  course 
no  establishment :  this  however  is  a  back- 
ward and  conservative  state,  and  its  position 
is  exceptional.  In  the  new  states,  which 
may  be  classified  roughly  as  those  four.ded 
in  the  present  century,  no  establishment  has 
ever  existed.  Respecting  religion  and  state 
aid,  the  American  theory  is  that  in  a  mod- 
ern  state,  where  Christianity  prevails,  it  will 
flourish  in  direct  proportion  as  it  is  relegat- 
ed to  the  free,  generous  support  of  those 
who  believe  in  its  great  doctrines. 

The  sums  of  money  voted  in  New  York 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  are  scared v  to  be  reffardeJ 
as  an  exception  worth  noting,  so  far  as 
American  principles  are  concerned,  as  this 
action  results  simply  from  the  overwhelming 
preponderance  of  the  Irish  faction  in  that 
city,  who  are  made  tools  of  for  electioneer- 
ing purposes  by  their  priests.  And  of  these 
votes  we  have  probably  heard  the  last,  as 
the  people  of  New  York  have  been  aroused 
to  the  danger,  and  are  determined  that  this 
misappropriation  of  public  funds  shall  no 
longer  continue.  It  is  worth  noting  that  in 
the  state  of  New  Jersey  the  revised  constitu- 
tion voted  by  the  people  last  year  provides 
that  no  grant  of  public  money  shall  ever  be 
made  to  sectarian  colleges  or  other  corpora- 
tions. 

The  separation  of  Church  from  State  is 
the  great  contribution  of  America  to  politi- 
cal science.  Coleridge  was  wrong  in  saying 
that  America  had  done  nothing  for  man- 
kind in  the  domain  of  political  philosophy. 
If  she  had  done  only  this,  she  would  be  en- 
titled to  our  lasting  gratitude.  For  she  has 
demonstrated  conclusively  that  neither 
Church  nor  State  suffers  from  this  political 
separation.     She  has  proved  beyond  dippute 
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that  religion  can  not  only  subsist,  but  can 
provide  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  rich  and 
poor  alike,  of  learned  and  ignorant,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  great  cities,  of  country  vil- 
lages, and  of  small  communities  of  settlers 
far  removed  from  civilised  life,  without  any 
support  from  the  secular  power.  In  no 
<.»ther  nation  at  this  hour  is  religion  such  a 
mighty  force  as  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  There  are  seventy  thousand 
churches,  and  to  the  wishes  and  opinions  of 
both  the  members  and  pastors  of  these 
churches  great  respect  is  paid  by  the  secu- 
lar press.  It  is  matter  of  question  whether 
it  would  pay  the  London  papers  to  print  the 
sermons  delivered  every  Sunday  in  the  me- 
tropolis; yet  this  is  what  is  done  every  Mon- 
day by  nearly  all  the  daily  papers  in  New 
York,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  other  American 
cities.  This  proves  conclusively,  if  it  proves 
nothing  else,  that  the  masses  of  the  people 
are  interested  in  religious  things. 

But  still  further  than  this ;  although  re- 
ligion is  such  a  mighty  force,  although  the 
Churches  are  so  numerous  and  influential, 
the  State  is  in  no  danger  from  the  influence 
of  any  of  them,  excepting  that  great  organ- 
isation which  has  proclaimed  war  against  all 
free  governments  and  modem  institutions, 
the  Roman  Church.  De  Tocqueville  ex- 
presses the  surprise  he  felt  when  he  saw  the 
Churches  of  America  all  arrayed  on  the  side 
of  progress,  all  in  harmony  with  the  popu- 
lar institutions  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded ;  while  in  Europe  the  Church  was 
allied  with  despotism,  and  blind,  unreason- 
ing resistance  to  progress.  With  regard  to 
the  hostility  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
it  is  evident  that  that  hostility  can  only  be 
met  and  overcome  by  intellectual  and  spiri- 
tual forces.  That  Church  has  its  supporters 
mainly  among  the  most  ignorant  classes  of 
the  community  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  sustained  by 
the  large  Irish  immigration ;  and  none  can 
believe  that  it  will  ever  find  favour  among 
persons  of  American  birth  and  education, 
with  every  one  of  whose  early  and  deeply- 
rooted  convictions  and — it  may  be — preju- 
dices, it  is  utterly  and  irreconcilably  at  vari 
ance. 

One  more  lesson  may  be  learned  from 
American  experience,  which  is,  that  in  our 
times  free  government  adds  to  rather  than 
takes  from  the  functions  of  the  state.  If, 
by  a  process  of  political  difl^erentiation,  all 
ecclesiastical  functions  are  removed  from 
the  hands  of  government,  many  new  func- 
tions are  also  placed  in  the  same  hands. 
Education  is  the  most  striking  example  of 
this ;  no  power  less  than  the  state  can  be 
relied  on  to  overcome  the  opposition  of  the 
foolish  and  ignorant.     In  this  country  wc 


are  learning  the  same  lesson,  and  the  cxperi 
ence  of  many  European  nations  points  in 
the  same  direction.  But  America  probably 
offers  the  most  striking  example  and  fur 
uishes  the  completest  lessons.  Besides  ed- 
ucation and  the  advancement  of  science, 
sanitary  matters,  liquor  laws,  and  numbei- 
less  other  things  which  concern  the  social 
life  of  the  people  are  dealt  with  by  the 
state.  In  the  matter  of  liquor  laws  espec- 
ially, there  is  not  the  slightest  indication 
that  a  policy  of  free  trade  will  ever  be  car- 
ried out  in  any  part  of  the  Union.  In  a 
modern  state  a  man  cannot  be  permitted  to 
regulate  his  social  affairs  just  as  he  pleases  ; 
for  he  may,  by  so  doing,  be  injuring  his 
neighbour,  who,  as  an  equal,  is  entitled  to  the 
same  respect  and  the  same  rights  and  privi- 
leges at  the  hand  of  the  state  as  himself. 
This  is  the  American  theor)\  Democracy 
thus  encourages  respect  for  man,  if  not  as  a 
brother,  at  least  as  a  fellow-citizen  ;  while 
Christianity  teaches  that  the  fellow-ciiizen  is 
also  a  brother.  In  a  state  where  these  are 
the  two  great  factors  in  the  building  up  of 
flie  social  system,  can  we  be  so  a  Itogether 
wanting  in  courage  and  faith  as  to  appre- 
hend ultimate  failure  ? 

But  a  few  words  can  be  said  here  on 
American  literature.  No  one  will  ask  now, 
*  Who  reads  an  American  book  ? '  Rather 
may  it  be  asked,  *  Who  does  not  ? '  America 
has  given  no  supremely  great  genius  to  the 
world.  Iler  people  have  been  engaged  in 
taming  the  wild  and  shaggy  continent,  and 
so  have  had  little  time  for  the  construction 
of  a  great  literature.  But  America  has 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  kept  pace  with  England 
in  literary  production.  In  poetry  there  are 
the  names  of  Bryant,  Emerson,  Lowell, 
Longfellow,  and  other  lesser  celebrities ;  in 
fiction,  Ilawthorne  stands  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  literary  artists;  in  history,  Ban- 
croft, Prescott,  and  Motley  form  a  trio  of 
whom  any  nation  might  be  proud ;  in  sci- 
ence, Asa  Gray,  Dana,  Draper,  and  others 
are  men  of  deserved  eminence ;  while  in 
language  and  philology  Marsh  and  Whitney, 
shed  a  lustre  on  American  scholarship. 
Then  we  have  the  rich,  native  humour  of 
the  *  Biglow  Papers,*  the  rare  and  subtle 
thoughts  of  Emei-son's  *  Essays,'  and  the  ge- 
nial laughter  and  tender  pathos  of  the  *  Au- 
tocrat' America  has  had  many  students  of 
philosophy,  especially  of  the  transcendental 
school  of  Germany,  but  she  has  as  yet  pro- 
duced no  philosophers,  excepting  the  great 
New  England  theologian,  Jonathan  Edwards. 
In  art.  Powers,  Crawford,  and  Story  are 
names  of  deserved  eminence  as  sculptors, 
and  the  grand  scenery  of  the  West  is  begin- 
ning to  inspire  painters.     In  the  domain  of 
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music  America  can  produce  no  name  of 
note. 

In  spite  of  the  hard,  rugged  work  of  pre- 
paring a  continent  for  the  habitation  of 
man,  the  people  of  America  have  ever  been 
studious  of  science  and  literature,  especially 
of  the  literature  of  the  mother  country. 
Thanks  to  her  scliools,  the  vast  majority  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States  have 
been  able  to  read  with  appreciation  the 
greatest  masterpieces  of  English  literature, 
and  they  have  a  faculty  for  quickly  discov- 
ering genius.  *  Sartor  Resartus  '  was  pub- 
lished in  Boston  long  before  its  publication 
in  England,  and  such  was  also  the  case 
with  those  peculiarly  English  productions, 

*  Macaulay's  Essays.'  Herbert  Spencer's 
writings  were  read  widely  in  America  be- 
fore the  author's  name  was  known  in  Enjcj- 
land,  except  to  a  select  few.  Of  these 
things  the  Americans  have  a  right  to  boast. 

This  review  of  American  history  must 
now  draw  to  a  close.  One  thing  more  may 
be   noticed,    and    that   is,   that    American 

*  Spread  Eagleism  '  is  at  an  end.  The  times 
of  Elijah  Pogram  and  Jefferson  Brick,  if 
there  ever  were  such  times,  are  certainly 
over.  Multitudes  of  American  travellers 
now  visit  England,  France,  and  Germany, 
and  the  very  sight  of  the  active  life  of  these 
countries  shows  them  that  all  is  not  decay 
outside  the  United  States.  They  feel  that 
these  nations  liave  yet  in  them  unexhausted 
stores  of  vital  force  ;  that  they,  as  well  as 
America,  have  a  mission'to  accomplish  and  a 
work  to  do  for  the  world.  This  feeling  docs 
not  destroy  patriotism,  it  probably  renders  it 
stronger  and  truer;  but  it  serves  to  combine 
a  pure  and  lofty  patriotism  with  a  deep  and 
generous  philanthropy. 


Art.  IV. — Disestablishment  and  Disendow- 

ment. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Society  for  the  Liberation 
of  Religion  from  State  Patronage  and  Con- 
trol    1875-7(5. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  assume  that  Disestab- 
lishment is  one  of  the  certainties  of  the  fu- 
ture, and  that  future,  in  all  probability,  not 
a  very  distant  one.  The  Primate,  who, 
with  all  his  optimist  tendencies,  must  some- 
times feel  himself  overwhelmed  by  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  position,  may  proclaim,  possi- 
bly as  much  with  the  view  of  encouraging 
his  own  heart  as  of  reassurinor  his  friends, 
that  the  Church  never  had  a  stronger  hold 
upon  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  there- 


fore (a  very  common  though  illogicsl  non 
seguitur)  that  the  idea  of  peril  to  the  Estab. 
lishment  is  purely  chimerical.  Ilis  right 
reverend  brethren  may,  as  in  duty  bound, 
echo  his  complacent  utterances,  albeit  not 
unqualified  in  some  cases  by  expressions 
which  reveal  a  secret  distrust.  AVriters  of 
ecclesiastical  leaders  in  '  The  Times '  may 
seek  to  sustain  this  confidence  by  an  impos- 
ing parade  of  the  vast  sums  raised  for 
church  building.  When  occasion  requires 
these  figures  furnish  a  text  for  a  homily  on 
the  architectural  extravagance  and  media?- 
valism  which  are  rightly  regarded  as  full  of 
the  gravest  peril  to  the  Islational  Church ; 
but  when  the  object  is  to  exhibit  the 
strength  of  the  Establishment,  they  arc 
quoted  as  signs  of  its  exuberant  vitality,  and 
of  the  folly  of  Nonconformists  who  dream 
of  overthrowing  an  institution  which  has 
such  immense  resources  at  its  command. 
Aspiring  Liberal  politicians,  who,  having 
been  converted  from  hereditary  Toryism 
themselves,  seem  to  fancy  that  they  have  a 
special  mission  to  instruct  and  strengthen 
their  older  brethren  in  the  principles  of 
their  common  creed, may  warn  them  'to  l>e- 
ware  lest,  in  clutching  at  a  phantom  of  re- 
ligious equality,  they  should  let  go  the  sub- 
stance of  religious  liberty,'  and  insist  that 
the  *  Radical  demand  for  Disestablishment ' 
is  *  no  legitimate  expression  of  Liberal  prin- 
ciples ;'  indeed,  that  the  only  cause  for  sur- 
prise is  *  that  such  an  alternative  should 
commend  itself  to  any  Liberal.'  Even  a 
great  Liberal  journal  which  in  happier  time* 
and  in  obedience  to  truer  instincts  than 
those  which  seem  sometimes  to  inspire  it 
now,  has  done  good  yeoman  service  in  vin- 
dication cf  Xon conformist  rights,  mav  pour 
contempt  upon  the  abstract  principle  of  re- 
ligious equality,  and  maintain  that  the  na- 
tion, having  done  so  much  in  the  way  of  re- 
dressing Dissenters'  grievances,  is  so  indif- 
ferent to  any  sentimental  \^Tong  which  the 
Establishment  inflicts  upon  us,  that  we  must 
endure  it  with  what  equanimity  we  can 
command,  unless  the  clergy,  by  their  sacer- 
dotal exclusiveness  or  their  internal  dissen- 
sions, shall  make  a  State  Church  intolerable 
But,  all  these  adverse  appearances  notwith- 
standing, there  is  a  wide-spread  conviction, 
all  but  unanimous,  indeed,  on  the  part  of 
unprejudiced  observers,  and  shared  by  m»t 
a  few  whose  prejudices  would  incline  \hem 
to  an  opposite  view,  that  the  time  is  rapidly 
coming  when,  to  adopt  Dr.  Freeman's 
phraseology,  the  existing  *  legislation  in  eo- 
clesiastical  matters'  must  give  place  to  a 
system  in  which  the  rights  of  the  whole  na- 
tion shall  be  fairly  recognised.  Disestab- 
lishment is   hated,    dreaded,    or    desired. 
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There  are  very  dijfferent  ideas  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  it  should  be  effected,  or  the 
results  by  which  it  is  likely  to  be  followed. 
There  is  as  great  an  uncertainty  and  diversi- 
ty in  the  speculations  as  to  the  time  at 
which  it  may  occur,  or  the  circumstances  by 
which  it  will  bo  probably  brought  about. 
But  that  it  is  inevitable  is  an  opinion  which 
is  not  confined  to  any  party  or  class.  It  is 
openly  stated  in  journals  of  the  most  oppo- 
site politics,  it  crops  up  in  the  most  unex- 
pected places,  it  is  expressed  by  men  whose 
prepossessions  and  interests  would  make 
them  least  disposed  to  admit  it.  It  would 
even  appear  that  Churchmen  anticipate  it 
with  a  stronger  confidence  than  Nonconfor- 
mists, and  that  their  calculations  are  largely 
affected  by  the  prospect. 

In  writing  thus  we  are  not  at  all  insensible 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  change  which  Dis- 
establishment would  involve,  or  the  gigantic 
difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  its  ac- 
complishmcnt.  When  we  are  told  that  they 
are  much  too  formidable  for  Nonconformists 
to  overcome,  we  at  once  assent  to  the  sug- 
gestion. AVhat  is  more,  we  would  not  have 
it  otherwise.  Few  things  would  in  our  esti- 
mation be  more  unfortunate  than  that  such 
a  revolution  should  be  so  effected  as  to  be  a 
mere  sectarian  triumph.  The  whole  subject 
is  degraded  when  treated  as  a  struggle  be- 
tween different  Churches  for  political  privi- 
lege or  ascendency.  In  such  a  conflict, 
whoever  was  the  victor,  both  the  State  and 
the  Church  would  be  sufferers.  To  us, 
therefore,  it  is  a  subject  for  rejoicing,  not 
regret,  that  Nonconformists  will  never  be 
able  to  humiliate  their  ecclesiastical  rivals 
by  depriving  them  of  the  unfair  advantages 
they  have  enjoyed  for  centuries.  The  na- 
tion, including  a  very  considerable  section  of 
Churchmen,  must  be  satisfied  that  justice 
requires  the  change  before  it  can  be  effect- 
ed ;  and  it  is  on  every  ground  desirable  that 
it  should  be  so. 

Ardent  friends  of  the  Establishment  may 
easily  be  pardoned  if,  notwithstanding  all 
the  changes  which  the  last  fifty  years  have 
witnessed,  they  refuse  to  believe  such  a  rev- 
olution possible.  Auguries  drawn  from  the 
fate  of  other  institutions  which  seemed  to 
have  every  element  of  stability  are  sinister 
enough,  but  there  are  considerations  which 
may  make  them  proof  against  their  depress- 
ing influence.  The  National  Church,  they 
argue,  and  not  without  force,  is  so  deeply 
rooted  in  the  thoughts  and  social  habits,  if 
not  in  the  affections,  of  the  people,  that  it  is 
difficult,  nay,  all  but  impossible,  to  conceive 
of  England  without  it.  This  may  be  only  a 
sentiment,  but  we  should  be  the  last  to  un- 
derrate its  power.     Sentiments  impress  the 


popular  imagination  more  than  mere  logical 
demonstrations.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  power  of  this  instinctive  feeling  will  be 
greatly  broken  as  soon  as  its  influence  in 
hindering  a  fair  discussion  of  the  subject 
has  been  overcome.  At  first  there  mav  be 
a  shudder  at  the  prospect  of  England  with- 
out a  National  Church,  but  when  the  aver- 
sion to  entertain  the  thought  has  been  con- 
quered,  calmer  reflection  may  lead  even 
those  who  feel  it  most  strongly  to  see  that 
England,  without  the  marked  line  of  demar- 
cation which  divides  Conformists  and  Non- 
conformists, without  the  invidious  social 
distinctions,  based  on  religious  opinion, 
which  enable  a  certain  class  of  the  clergy  to 
strut  about  in  their  fancied  superiority,  and 
without  the  political  strife  and  bitterness  to 
which  these  distinctions  lead,  would  be  a 
more  glorious  and  happy  England  even  than 
that  which  boasts  of  a  National  Church.  It 
is  idle  indeed  to  suppose  that  an  institution 
can  be  maintained  in  an  age  like  this,  in  op- 
position to  the  convictions  of  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  people,  simply  because  it  is  so 
venerable  that  there  is  a  reluctance  to  dis- 
turb it.  The  question  is  one  of  right' and 
expediency,  and  those  who  watch  the  cur- 
rents of  public  opinion  can  have  little  doubt 
as  to  how  it  will  be  decided. 

The  Establishment  has  a  power  derived 
both  from  its  virtues  and  its  failings,  its 
strength  and  its  weakness,  its  religious 
ideal  and  its  political  resources.  It  has 
a  body  of  religious  supporters  whose  con- 
sciences would  be  aggrieved  by  what  in 
their  eyes  would  appear  a  national  apostasy. 
The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  may  be  the 
voice  of  one  crying  in  a  wilderness  when 
he  proclaims  that  the  Church's  days  are 
numbered,  and  that  ere  Ipng  it  will  bo  an- 
nounced to  a  *  startled  world  that,  for  the 
first  time  in  her  existence,  the  empire  of 
England  is  without  a  God  and  without  a 
Church,'  but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  ho 
stiinds  alone.  The  idea  that  the  presence  of 
God  in  the  nation  is  dependent  on  an  Act 
of  Parliament  must  indeed  have  staggered 
many  who  would  pardon  much  to  a  bishop 
when  exposing  the  nefarious  designs  of  the 
Liberation  Society.  But  if  few  would  en- 
dorse his  too  forcible  expressions,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  sentiment  which  underlies 
them,  and  which  he  presents  in  this  exag- 
gerated form,  is  shared  by  numbers  in 
whose  estimation  Disestablishment  would 
be  a  national  repudiation,  and  Disendow- 
ment a  national  robbery  of  God.  Behind 
them,  too,  is  a  much  larger  class,  who  ap- 
preciate, though  not  more  highly  than  it 
deserves,  the  great  work  which  the  Church 
is  doing,  and  have  not  the  faith  in  God  or 
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in  truth  which  would  lead  them  to  trust  in 
its  continuance  if  the  help  of  the  State  were 
to  be  withdrawn. 

These  believers  in  the  Divine  right  of  the 
National  Church  are  doubtless  an  element 
of  great  strength,  but  the  defenders  of  the 
Establishment  can  hardly  regard  them  with 
unalloyed  satisfaction.  Erastianism  must 
always  press  hardly  upon  religious  convic- 
tions, and  as  these  deepen  in  intensity  and 
earnestness,  a  collision  between  two  forces 
so  essentially  antagonistic  becomes  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  avoid,  and  when  it  takes 
phice  the  result  can  hardly  fail  to  be  the 
overthrow  of  the  State  Churclj.  It  is  far 
from  impossible  that  the  awakened  con- 
science of  Churchmen,  even  while  rebelling 
against  the  idea  of  what  they  would  de- 
Ri'ribe  as  a  *  godless '  state,  may  in  time  pre- 
fer even  that  to  a  law-controlled  Church, 
may  even  welcome  it  as  the  only  escape 
from  the  humiliation  and  bondage  of  a  par- 
liamentary religion. 

The  case  is  very  different  with  those 
whose  attachment  to  the  Church  is  inspired 
chiefly  by  secular  and  political  considera- 
tions ;  who  like  the  idea  of  a  religion  with 
the  stamp  of  fashion  an  1  authority  upon  it ; 
who  wish  that  even  their  Church  should 
have  a  savour  of  aristocracy,  and  feel  that  if 
the  Episcopal  Church  were  reduced  to  the 
level  of  the  sects  they  would  be  robbed  of 
the  distinction  which  at  present  belongs  to 
its  members  ;  who  possibly  have  even  more 
selfish  interests,  and  oppose  disestablish- 
ment lest  it  should  diminish  the  value  of 
their  property  or  injure  the  worldly  pros- 
pects of  some  relative.  These  are  not  the 
most  creditable  supporters  of  the  State 
Church,  but  we  are  not  sure  that  they  are 
not  those  on  whom  the  most  implicit  reli- 
atice  can  be  placed.*  The  purse-proud  mil- 
lionaire— who  has  perhaps  himself  been 
trained  a  Dissenter,  and  owes  not  a  little  of 
his  success  in  life  to  the  influence  of  the 
Nonconformist  teaching  and  example  of 
which  he  now  thinks  so  lightly — whose  zeal 
for  the  Establishment  is  a  passion  which 
would  have  a  nobility  in  it  were  it  not  that 
a  scornful  hatred  of  Dissent  is  one  of  its 
most  powerful  elements — is  not  in  his  spirit 
or  deportment  an  honour  to  the  Church  to 
which  he  devotes  so  much  .of  his  wealth, 
but  he  is,  at  all  events,  a  champion  who  will 
flght  for  it  a  outrance.  He  is  never  trou- 
bled by  any  feelings  of  what  may  be  due  to 
Nonconformists,  for  his  one  principle  is 
that  tlie  business  of  the  State  is  to  hold 
them  in  check.  Probably  at  heart  he 
thinks  they  have  too  much  liberty  already. 
lie  has  uo  scruples  as  to  the  right  of  Par- 
liament to  interfere  with  the  doctrine    or 


worship  of  his  own  Church,  provided  that 
its  action  is  so  directed  as  to  prevent  any 
follies  which  might  menace  the  supremacy 
which  that  Church  enjoys.  lie  accepts 
articles  and  creeds,  he  has  profound  ad- 
miration for  the  liturgy,  he  cherishes  all 
becoming  respect  for  the  episcopate,  but  the 
one  thing  in  which  he  glories  is  the  nation- 
ality of  his  Church — that  is,  the  right  which 
the  law  gives  her  members  to  esteem  all 
others  as  religious  outcasts ;  and  this  will 
always  find  in  him  a  stout  and  unflinching 
defender. 

In  a  time  of  Tory  reaction  the  power  of 
this  class  may  seem  to  be  irresistible ;  but  it 
is  not  by  men  of  their  stamp  that  a  higb- 
rainded  people  will  be  permanently  con- 
trolled. Where  the  force  of  popular  opin- 
ion has  sway,  ideas  must  (as  the  *  Specta- 
tor' put  it  when  discussing  another  ques- 
tion) beat  interests,  and  the  last  institution 
in  the  world  which  can  afford  to  ijrnore  this 
maxim  is  a  religious  establishment.  What 
might  be  its  fate  if  the  spiritual  forces  of 
the  nation  were  all  arrayed  on  behalf  of  the 
State  Church,  we  will  not  undertake  to  pre- 
dict, but  that  it  can  be  upheld  by  the  power 
of  vested  interests  is  simply  impossible. 
On  the  whole,  the  strength  of  the  Establish- 
ment, imposing  as  it  is,  may  yet  prove  to  be 
more  apparent  than  real.  It  is  weakest  on 
the  side  of  conscience,  it  is  stronger  in  the 
region  of  sentiment,  but  its  chief  depenJ- 
ence  is  on  self-interest ;  and  if  once  con- 
science should  throw  itself  decidedly  into 
opposition,  in  consequence  of  the  kindling  of 
new  zeal  within  the  Church  hei"self,  or  the 
awakening  of  a  deeper  sense  of  justice  or  a 
more  anxious  care  for  Protestant  freedom  on 
the  part  of  the  nation,  the  struggle  could  not 
last  long  nor  would  its  issue  be  doubtful. 

The  tender  mercies,  indeed,  of  those  who 
prophesy  smooth  things  to  the  Establish- 
ment are  little  short  of  cruelty.  They  talk 
contemptuously  of  Disestablishment  as  a 
*  fatigued  horse,'  which  it  is  useless  to  flog ; 
they  enumerate  the  powerful  forces  on  the 
side  of  the  State  Church,  and  compare  them 
with  the  feeble  Dissenting  communities 
whose  representatives  might  be  gathered 
under  the  roof  of  Exeter  llall  ;  and  they 
sneer  at  the  suggestion  that  the  country  will 
ever  allow  its  policy  to  be  determined  by 
the  abstract  principles  of  Nonconformity. 
If  their  discourse  ended  here,  it  would  be 
eminently  satisfactory  to  such  Churchmen 
as  have  in  some  way  or  other  come  to  l»e- 
lieve  that  the  Liberation  Society  is  a  great 
power,  and  its  triumph  a  real  and  imminent 
danger.  But  these  comforting  Mentors  go 
on  invariably  to  add  that  the  salvation  of 
the   Establishment   is  in  the  hands  of  its 
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own  friends,  who  can  assure  its  continuance 
if  they  will  only  observe  certain  conditions 
which  all  the  world  knows  are  the  very  last 
to  which  they  will  listen.  If  the  clergy  will 
live  at  peace  among  themselves  and  in 
friendly  relation  to  Nonconformists,  remem- 
bering that  in  a  commanity  where  religious 
opinions  are  so  nearly  balanced  their  privi- 
leged position  can  bo  held  only  on  suffer- 
ance and  on  condition  of  good  behaviour ; 
if  they  will  cease  to  magnify  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  priesthood,  to  deck  themselves 
in  the  fripperies  of  Romish  millinery,  and 
what  is  worse  still,  to  introduce  the  super- 
stitions of  Romish  doctrine  and  ceremony  ;  if 
they  will  take  their  place  by  the  side  of  other 
Christian  ministers,  and  regard  them  as  fel- 
low-workers in  Christ,  then  the  Establish- 
ment may  continue  for  a  time.  What  the 
advantage  is  of  holding  out  such  prospects, 
or  what  comfort  they  can  minister  to  any 
heart,  is  not  obvious.  For  these  are  just 
the  things  which  the  clergy,  or  a  largo  ma- 
jority of  them  at  least,  will  not  do ;  they 
would  rather  surrender  the  Establishment  at 
once  than  even  make  a  pretence  of  doing. 
Sacerdotalism  daily  becomes  more  advanced 
in  its  Romcward  tendencies  and  more  ram- 
pant in  its  intolerance.  The  sentence  against 
its  evil  works  is  not  executed,  and  it  is  en- 
couraged to  do  greater  evil.  It  finds  coup- 
tenance  and  acquiescence,  if  not  positive 
sanction,  from  those  by  whom  it  ought  to 
be  sternly  repressed,  and  as  the  natural  re- 
sult it  becomes  more  confident  and  daring. 
It  yields  nothing  in  deference  to  the  Prot- 
estant feeling  of  the  nation,  but  throws 
down  on  the  floor  of  the  Jerusalem  Chamber 
a  petition  signed  by  14,000  workingmen,  as 
a  proof  that  the  people  are  in  its  favour. .  It 
overawes  Convocation,  whose  venerable 
clerics  are  only  too  ready  to  yield  to  its  in- 
fluence, and  instead  of  giving  a  plain  and 
honest  deliverance  against  its  masses  and 
confessionals,  seek  to  excuse  its  excesses  as 
the  vagaries  of  a  few  extreme  men,  and  to 
secure  its  essential  principles  a  place  in  the 
Establishment.  It  bullies  the  bishops,  who 
quail  before  the  storm  they  are  powerless  to 
subdue,  or  sit  like  so  many  Canutes  on  the 
edge  of  the  swelling  tide,  whose  advancing 
waves  they  vainly  seek  to  arrest  by  their 
humble  entreaties  and  tender  appeals.  It 
would  laugh  to  scorn  the  suggestion  that  the 
priests  of  the  Anglican  Catholic  Church 
should  lower  their  pretensions  in  order  that 
they  may  remain  the  ministers  of  an  Estab- 
lishment. 

The  country  watches  all  this  and  forms 
its  own  conclusions.  Even  in  this  period  of 
apathy  and  stagnation  the  various  indica- 
tions of  Episcopal  weakness  and  priestly  in- 


subordination, of  Ritualistic  encroachment 
and  Evangelical  treason  to  the  cause  of  Prot- 
estantism, of  haughty  intolerance  and  social 
injustice,  are  not  unnoticed,  and  are  silently 
moulding  public  opinion.  "When  or  how 
the  harvest  of  the  seed  that  is  being  thus 
continually  sown  will  be  gathered  is  a  secret 
which  we  are  neither  able  nor  desirous  of 
penetrating.  But  we  interpret  the  pleasant 
assurances  which  are  intended  to  comfort 
the  hearts  of  anxious  Erastians,  coupled  as 
they  are  with  the  monitions  to  arrogant  ec- 
clesiastics, as  the  unconscious  predictions  of 
our  adversaries  that  our  triumph  cannot  be 
long  deferred.  It  would  be  difficult  under 
any  conditions  to  maintain  a  National 
Church  to  which  one  half  of  the  nation  docs 
not  belong.  But  in  the  present  state  of 
things  the  difficulty  becomes  an  impossibili- 
ty. The  temper  which  is  now  too  charac- 
teristic of  the  clergy — which  inspired  the 
insolent  proceedings  in  the  Owston  Ferry 
case,  which  was  expressed  in  the  savagery 
and  cynicism  of  the  letters  in  which  the 
incoming  Uead  Master  of  the  Cambridge 
Grammar  School  dismissed  the  experienced 
and  cultured  Nonconformist,  who  had  long 
and  ably  filled  the  post  of  second  master,  as 
a  social  inferior  because  a  Dissenter  ;  which 
dictates  the  resolute,  and,  as  we  venture  to 
think,  highly  impolitic  opposition  offered  to 
the  Burial  Bill ;  which  was  manifest  in  the 
disgraceful  treatment  of  a  Nonconformist 
captain  by  the  Admiralty,  that  evoked  the 
keen  criticism  of  Mr.  Goschen  that  a  cap- 
tain had  better  sink  one  of  her  Majesty's 
ships  than  offend  one  of  her  Majesty's  chap- 
lains ;  and  which  so  far  affects  defenders  of 
the  Church  who  ought  to  have  more  wis- 
dom, that  it  betrays  even  *  The  Times '  into 
an  occasional  truculenco  worthy  rather  the 
organ  of  the  Romish  Curia — seals  the  fate 
of  the  Establishment.  Men  who,  op  the  one 
hand,  are  betraying  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  their  Church,  while  on  the  other 
they  trample  on  Nonconfonnists  as  though 
their  loyalty  to  conscience  were  suflTicient  to 
brand  them  as  pariahs,  cannot  long  be 
suffered  to  gratify  these  tastes  as  ministers 
of  the  National  Church.  The  arrogance  of 
the  priesthood  has  of  late  reached  such  a 
point  that  Nonconformists  would  be  less  than 
men  if  they  did  not  insist  that  those  who 
choose  to  display  it  shall  not  be  sustained 
by  the  nation  in  their  insolence.  It  matters 
little  to  us  that  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
should  assert  that,  being  a  trustee  for  God, 
he  is  bound  to  exclude  us  from  the  burial 
grounds  over  which  he  may  have  control ; 
or  that  the  half-mad  Cornish  vicar  should 
slander  all  the  Dissenters  of  his  diocese  ;  or 
that  a  whole  company  of  the  priests  should 
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ostentatiously  renounce  the  title  of  *  rever- 
end '  rather  than  share  it  with  us  ;  but  we 
protest  against  their  being  allowed  to  in- 
dulge in  these  freaks  of  petty  bigotry  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  State,  in  which  wo  have 
a  part  and  a  heritage  equally  with  them- 
selves. And  we  are  satisfied,  the  sneers  of 
Liberal  Comtists  notwithstanding,  that  these 
proceedings  are  hastening  the  time  when 
the  nation,  for  the  sake  of  public  liberty  as 
well  as  of  justice  to  us,  will  endorse  our  pro- 
test and  give  it  effect  by  terminating  the 
rcf/ime  of  ecclesiastical  privilege  altogether. 
We  are  often  told  of  the  peril  to  which  the 
State  would  be  exposed  if  a  powerful  priest- 
hood, possessed  of  large  revenues,  were 
emancipated  from  State  control.  But  there 
is  a  far  more  real  danger,  that  of  having  the 
State  controlled  by  the  priesthood.  Those 
who  have  observed  the  clerical  spirit  of  the 
Tory  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  shown  in  the  educational  debates,  cannot 
«  esteem  this  chimerical.  For  the  moment 
the  people  may  seem  to  be  in  so  deep  a 
sleep  that  they  do  not  heed  these  things. 
But  already  there  are  signs  of  awakening ; 
and  when  the  nation  has  thoroughly  roused 
itself,  it  will  not  be  deterred  by  imaginary 
fears  from  laying  the  axe  to  the  root  of  a 
svstem  in  which  Sacerdotalism  and  intoler- 
ance  have  always  found  a  home. 

Our  chief  object  in  this  paper,  however, 
is  to  throw  out  some  hints  as  to  the  way 
in  which  Disestablishment  Jind  Disendow- 
ment  should  be  carried  out,  rather  than  to 
discuss  the  wisdom  or  probability  of  snch  a 
measure.  But  this  preliminary  review  of 
the  situation  is  not  irrelevant  to  our  main 
point,  for  some  knowledge  of  the  aspects  of 
public  opinion  towards  the  question  is  essen- 
tial to  a  wise  judgment  as  to  the  form 
which  a  scheme  for  Discndowment  should  as- 
sume. The  more  clearly  the  difhcnlties  to 
be  overcome  are  appreciated,  the  greater  the 
care  which  will  be  taken  to  anticipate  any 
reasonable  objection,  and  to  conciliate,  as  far 
as  practicable,  any  prejudices  which  have  to 
be  met.  There  is  no  hope,  of  course,  that 
any  proposals  which  can  be  made  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  class  in  which,  as  we  have 
pointed  out,  the  political  strength  of  the  Es- 
tablishment lies,  and  as  little  that  any  ar- 
gument we  can  employ  will  convince  them. 
With  them  we  must  be  prepared  for  a  hand- 
to-hand  fight.  It  will  be  necessary  .in d  just 
to  satisfy  their  reasonable  claims  for  com- 
pensation, but  it  is  folly  to  suppose  that  this 
will  remove  their  opposition.  They  wield  a 
force  which  must  be  overcome  in  hard  con- 
flict, and  this  can  be  done  only  by  that 
power  of  national  enthusiasm  wliich  cannot 
be  awakened  except  on  behalf  of  a  measure 


80  manifestly  just,  so  adapted  to  the  feelings 
and  habits  of  the  people,  so  complete  and 
final,  and  at  the  same  time  so  fairly  consid- 
erate of  every  privilege  or  right  that  at  all 
merits  such  respect,  that  it  shall  commend 
itself  both  to  the  intelligence  and  the  sense 
of  right  always  to  be  found  in  the  commn- 
nity. 

It  is  so  obvious  as  hardly  to  require  any 
distinct  statement  that  there  should  not  l>e 
even  a  taint  of  vindictiveness  in  the  policy 
which  may  be  adopted.  The  change,  how- 
ever effected,  must  be  sufficiently  trying  to 
those  who  suddenly  find  themselves  reduced 
from  supremacy  to  an  equality  with  the 
members  of  other  Churches,  and  it  is  desira- 
ble, therefore,  that  it  should  be  made  as 
easy  as  is  compatible  with  the  full  assertion 
of  the  principle  of  religious  equality.  The 
object  is  not  the  triumph  of  a  party,  but 
the  vindication  of  a  right ;  not  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  Episcopal  Church  or  her  clergy, 
but  the  completion  of  the  great  edifice  of 
liberty,  by  the  removal  of  every  disability 
or  disqualification  which  attaches  to  any 
classes  because  of  their  religious  opinions. 
It  is  a  misfortune  that  this  cannot  be  done 
without  depriving  one  class  of  privileges 
they  have  enjoyed  so  long  that  they  have 
come  to  regard  them  as  inalienable,  but  the 
misfortune  is  in  no  sense  the  fault  of  those 
who  seek  to  redress  an  injustice  under 
which  they  and  their  fathers  have  groaned 
for  centuries.  It  is  desirable,  however,  on 
every  ground  that  the  advocacy  of  the 
change  should  be  kept  as  free  as  possible 
from  all  personal  elements,  and  that,  in  de- 
ciding on  its  method,  respect,  even  beyond 
what  strict  justice  might  demand,  should  be 
paid  to  the  feelings  and  interests  of  those 
who  must  suffer  by  it.  Christian  principle 
and  generous  sentiment  would  dictate  such 
conduct  in  any  case,  but  in  the  divided  state 
of  public  opinion,  and  in  view  of  the 
strength  v»'hich  the  Establishment  possesses, 
a  sound  policy  imperatively  demands  it. 
Should  the  settlement  be  deferred,  there 
may  rise  up  another  class  of  enemies  to  the 
State  Church,  who  will  adopt  a  very  differ- 
ent tone  and  resolve  on  far  more  drastic 
methods ;  but  there  is  no  desire  on  the  part 
of  English  Nonconformists,  constantly 
thouorli  they  are  charged  with  cnvv,  and 
jealousy,  and  malignity,  to  deal  harslily  with 
their  ancient  rival  and  sometime  oppressor. 
They  fully  understand,  and  are  prepared  to 
act  on  the  old  maxim,  Summa  Jus,  samma 
hijuriay  and  their  only  anxiety  in  relation  to 
the  settlement  is  that  property  which  fairly 
belongs  to  the  nation  should  not  be  diverteti 
to  the  strengthening  of  sacerdotalism  or  sec- 
tarianism.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  even  the 
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fiercer  antagonism,  which  must  grow  up  as 
the  struggle  advances  towards  its  final  issue, 
will  never  induce  a  different  kind  of  feeling, 
but  that  throughout  Nonconformists  will, 
under  whatever  provocation,  have  regard 
only  to  national  interests.  These  will  cer- 
tainly be  best  promoted  by  a  settlement 
which  shall  err  on  the  side  of  generosity 
rather  than  of  severity. 

Sucli  a  view,  however,  is  far  from  being 
acceptable  to  many  who  are  at  present 
among  the  defenders  of  the  Establishment. 
The  bugbear  by  which  they  are  haunted  is 
a  free  Church  with  large  possessions,  such 
as  the  Andican  Church  will  retain  even 
though  she  ceases  to  be  the  Church  of  the 
nation.  They  dread  Sacerdotalism,  and  in 
order  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  rampant 
in  the  Episcopal  Church  they  would  main- 
tain the  control  of  the  State.  That  honest 
and  reasonable  men  can  seriously  advance 
such  a  plea  in  face  of  the  facts,  is  sunply 
astounding.  That  Sacerdotalism  derives 
immense  advantage  from  the  position  which 
its  teachers  enjoy  as  the  authorised  religious 
instrnctoi's  of  the  nation,  and  from  the  sanc- 
tion given  to  its  most  extreme  claims  in  the 
formularies  which  the  State  sets  forth  as  the 
svmbols  of  the  national  relijnrion,  is  obvious 
enough.  Wherein  the  restraint  consists  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  discover.  If,  indeed,  the  legis- 
lature were  resolved  to  get  rid  of  the  evil,  it 
would  find  no  slight  difficulty  from  the  fact 
that  the  bishops,  acting  under  the  direction 
of  the  law,  have  publicly,  and  in  the  most 
solemn  form,  confeiTod  on  the  clergy  the 
prerogatives  of  the  priesthood.  It  may  be 
possible  that  the  clergy  have  exceeded  the 
terms  of  their  commission,  extensive  as  those 
are,  and  may  have  afforded  occasion  for  the 
interference  of  the  law  ;  but  that  Sacerdot* 
alism  must  be  ambitious  indeed  which  ad- 
vances claims  that  are  not  covered  by  the 
language  of  the  ordination  formula  wliich  is 
enjoined  by  the  law  of  the  land.  Whether 
cr  not  the  priests  to  whom  this  power  has 
been  committed  by  the  authority  of  the 
State  wear  vestments  of  many  colors,  burn 
incense  in  their  churches,  decorate  their 
altars,  and  in  general  magnify  their  office,  are 
matters  of  secondary  importance.  The  im- 
portant fact  is  that  they  are  priests,  and  that 
the  power  they  claim  to  remit  sins,  involving 
surely  a  right  to  receive  the  confession  of 
the  sins  they  are  to  forgive,  is  conferred  by 
Act  of  Parliament. 

The  maintenance  of  an  Establishment 
whose  clergy  are  invested  with  priestly  pre- 
rogatives is,  to  say  the  least,  a  remarkable 
expedient  for  the  repression  of  Sacerdotal- 
ism. Assuredly,  if  that  be  its  object,  never 
was  failure  more  complete.     It  would  be  in- 


structive if  those  wlio  are  go  afraid  of  what 
a  Free  Church,  especially  if  richly  endowed, 
might  become  would  point  out  the  direction 
in  which  the  aggressions  of  Sacerdotalism 
might  have  been  pushed  further,  in  such  a 
condition  of  liberty,  than  they  have  been  un- 
der the  supposed  restraints  which  are  now 
imposed  upon  an  Established  clergy.  It  is 
hardly  possible  that  the  exclusive  rights  and 
spiritual  powers  of  the  priesthood  could  be 
asserted  in  stronger  terms ;  that  the  mystic 
grace  alleged  to  reside  in  the  sacraments 
they  celebrate  could  be  more  fully  pro- 
claimed, whether  in  word  or  symbol  ;  that 
the  demand  for  the  subjection  of  the  con- 
science to  the  sway  of  the  priest  could  be 
urged  with  more  openness  or  enforced  with 
more  urgency.  Xor  are  these  evils  confined 
to  a  small  circle.  The  English  Church 
Union,  which  really  exists  for  the  purpose 
of  guarding  what  is  called  the  most  pre- 
cious inheritance  of  the  Church — her  sacer- 
dotal and  sacramentarian  teaching — num- 
bers, according  to  the  last  report  of  the 
Council,  13,387  members,  including  2,420 
clergy.  The  Hon.  C.  L.  Wood,  the  son  of 
an  eminent  W^hig  statesman,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Union,  in  his  speech  at  the 
annual  meeting,  added  further  that  *  in  64 
churches  in  London  alone  the  holy  myste- 
ries had  been  celebrated  that  morning  on  be- 
half of  that  society ;  that  vestments  were 
now  used  in  about  300  churches  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  that  apart  from  the  Church 
Union  more  than  a  thousand  priests  were 
banded  together  for  the  maintenance  of 
Church  rights.*  Church  rights  hi  this  con- 
nection mean  the  usurpations  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  so,  on  authority  which  cannot  be 
disputed,  we  learn  that  more  than  3,000  of 
the  clergy  are  banded  together  in  the  inter- 
ests of  Sacerdotalism.  In  the  same  week 
in  which  this  annual  meeting  of  the  Church 
Union  was  held,  there  was  the  gathering  of 
a  still  more  remarkable  bodv,  the  Confra- 
ternity  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  whose  an- 
niversary is  fixed  for  Corpus  Christi  day,  of 
all  the  festivals  of  the  Romish  Church  the 
most  strongly  sacramentarian,  and  on  that 
account  doubtless  selected  for  the  anniver- 
sary of  a  society  of  Anglican  priests  whoso 
object  is  to  repair  the  injury  done  to  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  and  restore  to  it  its 
rightful  honours.  We  ourselves  witnessed 
last  year  the  *  celebration  '  held  *  with  this 
intent  *  at  a  church  which  has  become  one 
of  the  favourite  shrines  of  this  new  wor- 
ship, St.  John  the  Divine,  Kennington,  and 
a  ceremony  more  thoroughly  liomish  in 
spirit  and  character  we  have  never  seen, 
even  in  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Kennington  churcli  is  specially 
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noteworthy  as  an  illustration  of  the  extraor- 
dinary methods  which  the  authorities  of  the 
Establishment  adopt  for  the  repression  of 
Sacerdotalism.  It  has  been  consecrated 
since  the  passing  of  the  Public  Worship 
Act,  and  yet  St.  Alban's  cannot  boast  of  a 
ritual  more  extravagant  or  of  priests  more 
defiant  of  the  law.  At  the  time  of  the  con- 
secration the  Bishop  of  Winchester  was  still 
under  the  influence  of  the  feelings  which 
had  led  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  by  which 
Ritualism  was  to  have  been  put  down,  and 
he  ordered  the  super-altar  to  be  removed, 
and  prohibited  the  use  of  the  sacrificial  vest- 
ments. But  on  the  verv  dav  after  the  con- 
secretion  his  commands  were  set  at  defi- 
ance, the  forbidden  super-altar  was  restored, 
and  the  obnoxious  robes  were  assumed. 
Yet  such  is  the  meekness  of  the  episcopal 
character,  that  Dr.  Harold  Browne  has  done 
nothing  to  vindicate  his  authority  thus  con- 
temptuously set  aside,  and  a  few  weeks  ago 
was  himself  the  principal  object  in  a  grand 
Ritualistic  spectacle  on  the  occasion  of  a 
confirmation  in  the  very  church  where  his 
episcopal  injunctions  had  been  so  shameless- 
ly burlesqued. 

The  men  who  ask  us,  in  the  face  of  such 
facts,  to  believe  in  the  Establishment  as 
a  restraint  upon  Sacerdotalism,  and  urge 
the  nation  to  continue  privileges  and  en- 
dowments to  the  priests,  in  order  that 
this  control  may  be  preserved,  must  have 
unlimited  faith  in  human  credulity.  As 
if  to  discredit  their  views  still  further,  we 
have  just  seen  the  Wesley  an  Conference, 
the  most  powerful  ministerial  confederation 
in  the  kingdom,  preparing  to  denude  itself 
of  its  exclusive  authority.  There  could 
scarcely  be  a  stronger  proof  of  the  power  of 
the  laity  in  a  Free  Church  than  this  very 
significant  movement  furnishes;  and  with 
it  on  the  one  side,  and  the  alarming 
growth  of  Sacerdotalism  in  the  Establish- 
ment on  the  other,  we  might  be  content  to 
dismiss  the  objectors,  whose  one  fear  of 
Disestablishment  is  that  it  will  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  priests.  But  illogical  and 
absurd  as  the  reasoning  seems  to  us,  it 
would  be  very  unwise  to  disregard  the  senti- 
ment which  inspires  it.  We  have  no  temp- 
tation to  such  folly,  for  whatever  our  view 
of  a  logic  which  rests  on  prejudice  as  its 
base,  and  trusts  to  mere  fancies  for  its 
proofs,  we  need  not  say  that,  in  common 
with  all  Nonconformists,  we  are  in  perfect 
sympathy  with  the  professed  objects  of 
these  reasoners.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween us  and  them  is  that,  while  they  would 
preserve  the  institution  which  is  fostering 
the  evil  of  which  we  both  alike  complain, 
we  would  get  rid  of  it,  and  take  care  to  pre- 


vent the  establishment  on  its  mins  of  some 
other  system  which  might  be  equally  mis- 
chievous in  its  operations.  Any  scheme  of 
disendowment  should  be  constructed  on 
such  lines  as  to  satisfy  all  reasonable  crit- 
ics, not  only  that  it  would  not  bring  about  a 
state  of  things  worse  than  the  present  con- 
dition of  anarchy  and  lawlessness,  but  that 
under  it  Sacerdotalism  would  have  no  ad- 
vantage except  that  liberty  which  it  must 
enjoy  in  common  with  all  other  systems, 
subject  only  to  the  condition  by  which  all 
are  bound,  that  it  does  not  interfere  with 
the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  State. 

It  is  necessaiy,  further,  that  any  proposals 
which  are  to  have  a  chance  of  being  adopt- 
ed should  not  only  satisfy  the  national  con- 
science by  their  essential  justice,  but  that 
they  should  appeal  to  the  popular  imagina- 
tion by  their  completeness.  A  gigantic  re- 
form of  this  character  can  never  be  accom- 
plished in  opposition  to  the  immense  force 
of  prejudice,  of  interest,  and  of  religions 
feeling  arrayed  against  it^  except  by  a  still 
mightier  force  of  enthusiasm,  which  will 
certainly  not  be  created  in  favour  of  a  tim- 
id, hesitating,  half-hearted  measure.  A 
scheme  which  was  manifestly  incomplete 
and  inadequate?,  or  one  whose  full  operation 
was  postponed  to  so  distant  a  date  that  the 
present  generation  would  not  reap  its  bene- 
fits, would  be  predestined  to  failure.  We 
have  no  desire  that  tempting  baits  should  be 
dangled  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  with 
the  view  of  stimulating  their  cupidity,  but 
we  are  satisfied  that  unless  thev  can  be 
shown  that  a  great  injustice  is  to  be  re- 
dressed, and  a  great  national  good  to  be  se- 
cured, there  is  not  the  faintest  hope  of  se- 
curing the  impetus  which  is  essential  to 
carry  a  movement  of  this  character  to  a 
successful  issue. 

For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  we  should 
strongly  oppose  the  proposals  which  Mr. 
Ilopgood,  who  some  time  ago  propounded 
similar  views  in  the  *  Contemporary  Review,* 
recently  laid  before  the  Unitarian  AssocLv 
tion.  He  shrinks  from  the  idea  of  the  vio- 
lent wrench  from  the  past  which  immediate 
Disendowment  and  even  Disestablishment 
would  involve.  He  does  not  think  that  the 
evils  which  the  Establishment  produces  are 
80  serious  and  intolerable  as  to  render  its 
speedy  overthrow  necessary,  and  unless  nec- 
essary he  holds  it  to  be  undesirable.  He 
advocates,  therefore,  a  method  of  *  painless 
extinction.'  The  present  bishops  and  clei^y 
are  to  retain  their  positions  during  life,  but 
as  they  die  oli  no  successors  are  to  be  ap- 
pointed. He  calculates  that  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  die  annually,  and  that  in 
about  forty  years  the  last  of  the  generation 
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will  liave  passed,  and  the  work  of  Disestab- 
lishment be  coraplete. 

Considering  that  Mr.  Ilopgood  says — 

^  I  take  my  stand  on  the  ground  that  the 
existing  arrangements  under  which  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  this  kingdom  exists  are  es- 
sentially unjust  —  they  are  arrangements 
against  which  more  than  one  half  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  realm  have  a  right  to  complain,  and, 
in  fact,  are  bound  to  do  so ;  and  that  it  would 
indeed  be  surprising  if  Non-Episcopalians 
were  not  to  complain  of  an  arrangement 
which  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  relig- 
ious, political,  and  social  equality ' — 

these  suggestions,  which  involve  the  contin- 
uance of  this  injusitce  until  the  generation 
which  is  asked  to  effect  its  overthrow  shall 
have  passed  away,  are  certainly  surprising. 
When  the  late  Lord  Derby,  then  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, introduced  his  great  measure  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  West  Indian  slaves,  he 
proposed  that  a  twelve  years*  apprenticeship 
Khould  prepare  them  for  freedom.  Even  he 
did  not  go  so  far  as  to  defer  the  boon  of  lib- 
erty to  the  next  generation  ;  but  Macaulay,  in 
a  speech  which  (looking  at  the  risk  which  he 
incurred  by  his  opposition  to  the  ministry, 
of  which  he  was  a  member)  did  him  more 
honour  than  even  his  most  brilliant  orations, 
pointed  out  the  folly  of  an  arrangement 
which  would  deny  to  *  the  negro  the  bless- 
ings of  freedom,  and  to  the  planter  the 
profits  of  slavery.'  An  arrangement  which 
is  justly  open  to  a  similar  criticism  might, 
in  Mr.  llopgood's  view,  last  for  forty  years, 
although  it  is  not  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  negroes,  but  more  than  one  half 
of  the  English  people,  who  are  to  bo  sub- 
jected to  injustice,  and  a  system  *  altogether 
inconsistant  with  religious,  political,  and  so- 
cial equality,'  which  is  to  be  continued  for 
this  long  period  !      Credai  Judoeus! 

The  proposal  carries  with  it  its  own  con- 
demnation, and  if  wc  think  it  desirable  to 
examine  it  further,  it  is  only  because  the  ap- 
parent facility  of  accomplishing  the  change 
in  this  way  attracts  some  minds.  Mr.  Hop- 
good  has  not  realized  the  difficulties  of  the 
problem  of  which  he  fancies  he  has  given  a 
satisfactory  solution.  He  seems  to  think  it 
a  very  simple  thing  to  pass  a  law  which 
should  carry  out  his  idea.  *  Suppose  the 
legislature,  with  a  view  to  disestablishment, 
were  to  enact  that  henceforth  no  new  nomi- 
nation to  a  living  should  be  made  by  any  pa- 
tron,^whcther  queen,  archbishop,  bishop,  col- 
lege, or  lay  patron,  what  would  be  the  result  ? 
"Would  it  be  very  terrible  ? '  The  querist,  no 
doubt,  supposes  that  the  question  admits  but 
of  one  reply  ;  but  there  are  numbers,  indeed 
almost  the  whole  body  of  Church  defend- 
ers, who  would  answer  it  in  a  way  very  dif- 


ferent from  that  which  ho  anticipates.  Wo 
do  not  suppose;  still  less  do  we  desire,  that 
any  rearrangement  of  the  relations  between 
the  Church  and  the  State  would  bo  very  ter- 
rible to  the  members  of  the  existing  estab- 
lishment,  but,  unfortunately,  they  do  not 
agree  in  our  view.  To  them  any  proposals 
which  point  to  the  overthrow  of  the  institu- 
tion would  bo  intensely  objectionable,  and 
would  be  met  with  strenuous  opposition. 
Mr.  Hopgood's  suggestion  does  not  even  go 
so  far  as  to  guarantee  tliem  peace  in  their 
day,  for  althoupfh  it  may  be  probable  that  it 
will  require  forty  years  to  remove  the  last 
vestiges  of  the  establishment,  yet  no  man 
knows  that  his  own  parish  may  not  lose  its 
advantages  within  the  course  of  the  next 
year.  And  even  if  this  delay  could  be  se- 
cured, what  consolation  would  it  afford  to 
those  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Weils,  and  must  regard  any  ac-' 
tion  of  the  legislature,  though  *  only  with  a 
view  to  Disestablishment,'  as  the  entering 
on  that  fatal  course  which  would  *  leave  the 
nation  without  a  God  and  without  a  Sav- 
iour.' 

But  if  there  is  no  warrant  for  a  belief 
that  the  Anglican  clergy  or  laity  would  take 
the  same  pleasant  view  as  Mr.  Hopgood  of  a 
measure  which,  by  however  dilatory  a  pro- 
cess, would  ultimately  deprive  their  Church 
of  the  unjust  supremacy  they  so  highly 
prize,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  attack- 
ing force  would  be  materially  weakened  as 
soon  as  it  became  evident  that  even  success 
would  not  produce  immediate  and  percepti- 
ble change.  The  legislature  would  merely 
pass  an  Act  *  with  a  view  to  Disestablish- 
ment,' and  from  the  day  when  it  came  into 
operation  no  vacancy  which  might  arise, 
whether  among  the  bishops  or  the  parochial 
clergy,  would  be  filled  up.  In  the  mean- 
time all  things  would  continue  as  they  are 
now.  The  Ilouse  of  Lords  would  still  en- 
joy the  presence  of  the  right  reverend  pre- 
lates ;  the  clergyman  of  each  parish  would 
remain  the  authorized  reliijious  instructor  of 
its  people ;  all  the  organisation  of  a  national 
establishment  would  be  maintained ;  Non- 
conformists would  be  branded  as  Noncon- 
formists still ;  in  short,  not  a  vestige  of  a 
system  which  is  truly  pronounced  *  essen- 
tially unjust'  would  be  removed.  Sectarian 
supremacy  would  indeed  be  under  sentence 
of  death,  but  for  a  period,  computed  to  bo 
from  thirty  to  forty  years,  it  would  remain 
undisturbed,  and  probably  become  more 
offensive,  '  having  great  wrath,  because  it 
knoweth  that  it  liath  but  a  short  time.  It 
is  asked,  Where  are  the  hardships  inflicted 
upon  Episcopalian,  whether  clergy  or  laity  ? 
Wc  might  ask  in  return,  Where  are  the  ad- 
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vanlases  to  the  half  of  the  nation  un  whose 
behalf  this  great  revolution  is  to  be  wrought? 
We  believe,  and  shall  presently  show,  that 
of  all  schemes  which  are  likely  to  be  sug- 
gested, this  is  that  of  which  Episcopalians 
would  have  the  strongest  reason  to  com- 
plain. But  even  were  it  not  so,  some  con- 
sideration is  due  to  those  who  have  so  long 
been  the  victims  of  injustice,  and  they  may 
properly  demand  that  they  bo  not  doomed 
to  endure  the  same  wrong  for  another  gene- 
ration. Certainlvi  if  this  be  what  is  con- 
templated,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
probable that  they  would  be  roused  to  any 
display  of  energy  in  order  to  secure  a  prom- 
issory note  payable  by  small  instalments, 
and  not  to  be  fully  redeemed  till  their  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  payment  has  ceased  al- 
together. 

It  is  not  hostility  to  episcopacy,  still  less 
any  antagonism  to  the  clergy,  which  creates 
the  desire  for  Disestablishment.  It  is,  there- 
fore, mere  trifling  with  the  subject — rather 
it  is  a  misrepresentation  of  the  issue — to 
ask,  *  Can  it  be  truly  said  that  the  Estab- 
lished Church  is  absolutely  unendurable  ? 
Must  it  be  stamped  out  like  the  cattle 
plague?'  It  is  meant,  no  doubt,  to  impale 
us  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  If  we  reply 
in  the  affirmative  we  are  taunted  with  bigot- 
ry, if  in  the  negative,  we  are  asked  why  not 
wait  until  the  present  incumbents  depart  in 
peace  ?  But,  in  truth,  it  is  necessary  only 
to  define  the  terms  to  supply  a  complete  an- 
swer. Episcopacy  is  not  intolerable,  still 
less  arc  the  clergy  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
intolerable,  nor  is  there  any  desire  or  expec- 
tation of  getting  rid  of  either.  But  secta- 
rian ascendency,  which  is  the  one  thing 
against  which  the  efforts  of  Nonconformists 
are  directed,  is  *  absulutcly  unendurable.' 
ot  is  only  as  this  is  felt  by  a  large  majority 
If  the  nation — not  by  those  only  on  whom 
it  presses,  but  by  Episcopalians  also,  whose 
attachment  to  their  Church  does  not  blind 
them  to  the  wrong  which  is  done  to  Dissen- 
ters by  the  present  inequality — that  a  force 
of  popular  opinion  will  be  created  in  favour 
of  Disestablishment.  When  such  a  senti- 
ment has  acquired  the  momentum  without 
which  any  success  is  impossible,  it  is  idle  to 
suppose  that  its  victorious  course  will  be  ar- 
rested by  such  a  concession  as  that  we  are 
considering,  with  which  Mr.  Ilopgood  would 
mock  its  reasonable  expectations. 

The  hopelessness  of  the  suggestion  be- 
comes more  apparent  when  it  is  considered 
that  even  for  this  arrangement  a  good  round 
sum  will  have  to  be  raised  at  once  in  order 
to  compensate  the  patrons.  The  velue  of 
their  advowsons  is  destroyed  as  soon  as  the 
Act  is  passed,  and  it  would  be  only  an  act 


of  bare  justice  that  the  payment  for  the 
property  of  which  the  State  has  deprived 
them  should  be  immediate.     Practicallv  the 

m 

nation  buys  up  the  patronage  with  the  view 
of  abolishing  it,  and  must  act  as  any  other 
purchaser  would  be  required  to  do,  arrange 
the  time  and  terms  of  payment  without  re- 
gard to  the  life  of  the  incumbent.  Twenty- 
three  millions,  we  are  told,  would  be  re- 
quired for  this  transaction,  and  it  is  suggest- 
ed that  '  this  money  could  easily  be  raided 
by  the  State  and  paid  to  the  patrons,  leaving 
the  amount  to  be  repaid  by  the  parish,  with 
interest,  on  the  death  of  the  incumbent,  out 
of  the  sale  moneys  of  the  rectory,  glebe 
lands,  and  tithes,  the  balance  being  retained 
by  the  parishes  for  such  purposes  as  the 
legislature  might  determine.'  This  seeujs  a 
very  simple  process,  and  there  is  no  douht 
that  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  vcr}* 
moderate  abilities  would  find  it  perfectly 
easy  to  raise  the  money.  Whether  it  would 
be  as  easy  to  find  a  Chancellor  who  would 
submit  such  a  proposition  to  the  House  of 
Commons  is  much  more  doubtful.  To  a 
nation  with  the  credit  which  England  en- 
joys, the  raising  of  such  a  sum  would,  of 
coui-se,  be  a  mere  tritie,  but  it  does  not 
therefore  follow  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  persuading  Parliament  to  adopt  the 
scheme.  It  lueans  the  payment  of  twenty- 
three  millions  for  a  bond  which  may  poss^i- 
bly  never  be  redeemed,  and  the  statesman 
who  has  to  convince  Parliament  and  the 
country  that  this  is  a  wise  investment  of 
money,  will  have  no  enviable  task  before 
him.  The  interests  of  the  nation  nmst  bo 
paramount  to  those  of  either  Churchman  or 
Nonconformist,  and  these,  on  financial  as 
well  as  on  other  grounds,  are  utterly  op- 
posed to  this  plan  of  gradual  disendownient. 
It  would  require  a  large  sum  of  money,  I  he 
guarantee  for  whose  repayment  would  l>c 
very  unsatisfactory,  and  the  arrangements 
for  which  open  up  a  long  vista  of  cndle-^s 
complications  and  difficulties,  and  yet  it 
would  not  effect  a  settlement.  For  who  is 
sanguine  enough  to  suppose  that  agitation 
would  cease  when  the  Act  had  been  passed? 
Anglicans,  dissatisfied  with  the  future  before 
their  Church,  would  naturally  seize  every 
pretext  for  reopening  the  question,  and 
would  seek  so  to  educate  public  opinion  as 
to  induce  a  reversal  of  the  policy.  Every 
difficulty  that  might  arise  in  any  parish 
w^here  a  vacancy  had  occurred  would  l>e 
magnified  and  made  a  plea  for  a  return  to 
the  old  system.  Every  period  of  Tory  reac- 
tion would  lead  to  a  renewal  of  the  strucnrle 
with  the  introduction  of  augmented  biiter- 
ne.^s.  The  nation  would  have  parted  with 
its  money,  and  it  would  not  have  the  satis- 
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faction  of  feeling  that  it  bad  thus  removed 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  intestine 
strife  and  division.  It  is  far  from  impossi- 
ble that  some  change  of  opinion  might  de- 
prive it  of  the  advantages  for  which  it  had 
paid  so  dearly. 

Had  the  proposal  come  from  the  defend- 
ers of  the  Establishment  as  a  compromise, 
it  might  have  deserved  consideration.     But 
even  apart  from  the  hope  that  some  change 
of   circumstances  and  reaction  in  political 
feeling  might   lead  to  a  cancelling  of  the 
sentence,  there  is  no  reason  why  Churchmen 
should  regard  slow  and  gradual  destruction 
with  any   favour.     The   promoters  of   the 
scheme  certainly  do  not  intend  to  foster  this 
hope  in  order  to  win  the  support  of  Church- 
men.   Yet  it  is  hard  to  see  what  other  bene- 
fit the  latter  could  derive  from  the  delay, 
while  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  it  would  very 
seriously  hinder  the  organisation  of  a  Free 
Episcopal  Church.     We  may  at  once    dis- 
miss the  talk  about  the  wrong  of  *  needless- 
ly inflicting  enormous  hardships  upon  inno- 
cent people,'  and  indeed  it  would  be  hard  to 
understand  the  expression  but  for  another 
about  turning  *  all  the  ministers  out  of  their 
liabitations,'  which  interprets  it.     The  sug- 
gestion of   hardship   in   connection  with  a 
statement  that  the  nation  would  be  required 
to  pay  eighty  millions — Mr.  Gladstone  put 
it  at  ninety  millions — to  the  Church,  whose 
clergy   arc   represented   as   sustaining   this 
wanton  and  grievous  injury,  is  entertaining. 
If  indeed  there  is  one  thing  more  certain 
than  another  in  reference  to  Disestablish- 
ment, it  is  that  the  clergy  will   not  be  al- 
lowed to  suffer  any  pecuniary  injury,  and 
that  sympathy   expended  upon  them,  and 
the  hardships  they  may  possibly  have  to  en- 
dure, is  a  sheer   waste  of   sentiment.     No 
one  wishes  to  deal  severely  with  them,  and 
if  there  were  any  such  unchristian  desire, 
they  are  quite  strong  enough  to  prevent  its 
gratification.     The  most  ardent  members  of 
the  Liberation  Societv  would  be  the  first  to 
urge  that  the  change  should  be  so  made,  as 
not  only  to  respect  their  rights,  but  as  far  as 
possible  to  consult  their  feelings  also. 

Still  the  interests  of  individuals  are  not 
the  only  point  to  be  considered  in  a  settle- 
ment of  this  most  difficult  question.  The 
nation  must  have  regard  to  the  welfare  of 
the  community  at  large,  and  further  must 
take  care  that  in  showing  tenderness  to  in- 
cumbents it  does  not  do  injustice  to  the 
Church  from  which  it  is  withdrawing  its 
fostering  care.  In  thus  speaking  of  an 
Episcopal  Church  as  having  an  independent 
existence,  we  are  of  course  employing  popu- 
lar language  only.  The  fact  that  there  is 
nothing  of  the  kind,  and  that  \}iq  present 


members  of  the  National  Church  would  not, 
in   the   event    of    Disestablishment,   be    a 
Church  at  all  until  some  new  organisation 
was  established,  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
objections  to  the  plan  of  gradual  extinction. 
It  is  doubtless  meant  in  kindness  to  the  An- 
glican Church,  but  it  would  really  be  the 
most  cruel  blow  which  could  be  inflicted  up- 
on her.     The  aim  of  her  rulers  would  be  to 
have  the  Church  rebuilt  on  the  old  lines, 
with  no  more  change  than  would  be  abso-  ' 
lutely  necessary  to  adapt  it  to  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  case.     The  effect  of 
gradual  disestablishment  would  be  to  render 
this  impossible.     In  the  first  year  it  is  cal- 
culated that  about  250  benefices  would  be- 
come vacant.      How  are  they  to  be  filled 
up  ?     The  parishioners  who  would  have  the 
right  of  election  would  no  doubt  be  anxious 
to  secure  the  best  men.     But  how  are  they 
to  be  obtained  ?     In  some  cases — and  those 
the  benefices  which  it  is  most  important  to 
occupy  effectively — the  choice  would  proba- 
bly fall  upon  the  incumbent  of  some  other 
parish,  who  would  have  to  decide  between 
the  enjoyment  of  freedom,  with  its  attend- 
ant uncertainties  of  income,  and  the  advan- 
tajxes  assured  to  him  for  his  life.     But  his 
choice  would  determine  not  only  his  own 
position,  but  that  of  the  parish  over  which 
he  presides,  for  his  removal  would  create  a 
vacancy  there  which  would  at  once  deprive 
liis  present  parishioners  of  any  benefit  sup- 
posed to  result  from  their  having  a  place 
under  the  old  arrangement,  and  cast  them 
upon  their  own  resources.     But  suppose  this 
difficulty  surmounted,  another  at  once  arises. 
Under  whose   jurisdiction  is  the  disestab- 
lished  parish   with    its   incumbent?      The 
bishop  of  the  diocese  has  no  further  control 
over  it,  and  it  may  place  itself  under  an- 
other, or  resolve  for  the  present  to  abjure 
episcopal  authority  altogether.      This  is  no 
slight  or  imaginary  difficulty.     Suppose  a 
vacancy  to  occur  in  St.  Albans,  Ilolborn. 
Is  it   at  all  probable  that  the  congregation 
would  wish  their  new  incumbent  to  submit 
himself  to  the  Bishop  of  London  ?     And  if 
not,  what  would  be  his  and  tiieir  relation  to 
the  Episcopal  Church  ? 

In  the  present  state  of  opinion  and  feeling 
there  would  be  numbers  of  such  cases.  As 
they  multiplied,  the  episcopal  organisation 
would  be  destroyed  in  detail  without  any 
possibility  of  construction  until  the  dreary  * 
period  of  transition  was  run  out.  For  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  not  rectors 
and  vicars  only  w^ho  die.  It  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  a  diocese  might  be  deprived  of  its 
bishop,  and  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  point 
out  the  innumerable  difficulties  which  such 
a  calamity  would  entail.     AVho  is  to  choose 
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his  successor?  And  who  will  acknowl- 
edge him  when  he  is  chosen  ?  That  the 
clergy  who  belong  to  the  old  regime  would 
always  cordially  unite  with  the  new  minis- 
ters who  have  been  appointed  by  the  parish- 
ioners is  more  than  any  one  who  has  a 
knowledge  of  clerical  human  nature  can 
reasonably  anticipate.  The  difficulties 
would  not  be  slight  if  all  belonged  to  the 
same  school  in  theology,  or  even  if  their 
differences  of  opinion  were  not  pressed  so 
far  as  to  create  alienation  of  feeling.  With 
the  fierce  antagonism  which  exists  between 
the  different  parties  which  divide  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  they  would  be  insuperable. 
It  does  not  need  any  great  ingenuity  to  an- 
ticipate endless  controversies,  both  in  rela- 
tion to  the  election  and  to  the  position  of 
the  new  bishops  who  might  be  chosen.  In 
short.  Episcopalians  would  have  good  reason 
to  say  that  the  State,  after  favouring  their 
system  for  centuries,  had  now  resolved  to 
annihilate  it  altogether,  and  to  do  it  by  a 
process  of  slow  torture,  of  all  others  the 
most  irritating  and  humiliating.  Possibly 
the  sensitive  feelings  of  the  clergy,  and  es- 
pecially of  those  who  dwell  in  the  pleasant 
rural  mansions  in  which  Squarson  delights, 
might  be  spared.  ]5ut  even  they  could 
hardly  desire  this  if  the  price  paid  was  the 
sacrifice  of  the  future  of  their  Church. 

There   is   another   objection,  or  perhaps 
another  form  of  the  same  objection,  which 
is  not  less  serious,  and  which  cannot  be  ig- 
nored if  the  sympathies  of  a  powerful  sec- 
tion of  the  laity  of  the  Church  are  to  be  en- 
listed in  favour  of  the  Establishment.     Like 
a  great  many  other  theories,  that  which  we 
are  considering  seems  to  think  only  of  the 
interest  or  comfort  of  the  clergy,  and  pro- 
ceeds on  the  supposition   that,  if  these  be 
properly    consulted,    the    demands  of    the 
Church  will  be  fully  met.     But  just  as  the 
freedom  of  the  clergy  means  (as  an  eminent 
Churchman  has  said)  the  bondage  of   the 
laity,  so  here  generosity  to  the  clergy  may 
be  in  nunibei*s  of  cases  an  intolerable  injury 
to   the  laity.     There   are   at  present  many 
congregations  with  strong  Protestant  s\Tiipa- 
thies  who  are   continually   fretted  and  pro- 
voked by  the  sacramcntarian  teachings   or 
the  mediajval  ceremonies  which  some  young 
Ritualist  rector  chooses  to  inflict  upon  them. 
It  is  even  within  the  compass  of  possibility 
that  there  are  congregations  who  find  noth- 
ing to  edify  and  very  nmch  to  irritate  in  the 
feeble  platitudes  which   are  read  to  them, 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  by  a  clergyman  who, 
however  amiable  and  cultivated   a  gentle- 
man,   simply   travesties   the    office   of   the 
preacher,  and  whom  they  go  to  hear  only 
out    of  loyalty  to  the   National    Church, 


Will  Dot  all  congregations  who  are  in  such 
condition  have  just  ground  of  complaint  if 
these  ministers  are  inflicted  upon  the  par- 
ishes, in  which  they  may  be  found  at  the 
time  of  Disestablishment,  for  the  term  of 
their  natural  lives? 

The  case  of  the  latter,  who  suffer  only 
from  incompetence,  is  the  least  serious  of 
the  two.  With  the  tendency  at  present 
prevailing,  especially  among  the  younger 
clergy,  the  former  is  a  very  grave  matter  in- 
deed. There  are  numbers  of  Protestant  lay- 
men who  regard  the  growth  of  sacerdotal- 
ism with  extreme  alarm.  Their  attachment 
to  the  Establishment  is  strong,  and  they 
have  therefore  endured  much,  hoping, 
though  they  must  sometimes  have  felt  that 
it  was  against  hope,  that  deliverance  would 
come.  They  have  been  trained  in  the  belief 
that  the  Establishment  is  the  bulwark  of 
Protestantism,  and  they  find  it  very  hard  to 
accept  the  idea  which  events  are  neverthe- 
less forcing  upon  thrm,  that  it  is  an  out- 
work of  Romish  invaders.  But  let  them  be 
convinced  of  this,  and  they  would  be  the 
first  to  seek  its  overthrow.  W^e  must  aban- 
don all  hope,  however,  of  gaining  their  co- 
operation, or  even  of  neutralising  their  op- 
position, if  we  propose  that  things  shall  re- 
main as  they  are  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
present  clergy,  that  is,  that  for  that  length- 
ened period  their  Church  shall  have  no  op- 
portunity of  purging  itself  of  the  leaven  of 
Roman  error  which  is  working  so  powerful- 
ly and  disastrously. 

It  is  fortunate  that  we  have  already  had 
one  great  measure  of  disestablishment^  the 
experience  of  whose  operations  will  be  a 
most  valuable  guide  in  the  prepanition  of 
another.  There  are  some  who  would  have 
us  regard  it  only  as  a  beacon  to  warn  us 
against  the  repetition  of  its  errors ;  but 
those  who  talk  in  this  reckless  manner  are 
strangely  forgetful  of  the  difficulties  under 
which  it  was  passed,  and  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  work  it  has  accomplished.  Granted 
that  the  Irish  clergy  have  shown  a  marvel- 
lous skill  in  manipulating  its  provisions  for 
their  own  advantage,  and  that  they  have 
been  aided  in  their  ignoble  task  by  a  too 
accommodating  body  of  commissioners; 
granted  that  not  a  few  of  these  devoted 
champions  of  the  Church  have  thought 
more  of  themselves  than  of  her,  and  have 
made  a  large  profit  out  of  her  misfortunes ; 
granted  that  (as  w^as  urged  by  a  speaker  at 
the  Unitarian  Association)  in  Ulster  larjrer 
funds  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Dise^itab- 
lished  Church,  while  *  the  sort  of  liberty 
that  was  once  allowed '  is  not  tolerated ; 
that  is,  that  clergymen  have  not  such  oppor- 
tunities as  they  formerly  had  for  teaching 
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one  creed,  whereas  they  had  subscribed  an- 
other, a  kind  of  liberty  for  which  we  have 
no  great  respect,  and  whose  loss  does  not, 
therefore,  seera  to  us  a  great  misfortune ; 
granted,  in  short,  that  the  friends  of  tiie 
Church  were  able  to  take  advantagre  of  the 
desire  of  the  nation  for  a  speedy  settlement, 
and  to  indulge  in  a  little  sharp  practice  ;  it 
is,  after  all,  only  the  loss  of  money  which 
the  State  has  suffered,  while  on  the  other 
hand  it  has  been  able  to  establish  perfect 
religious  equality. 

The  more  we  study  the  Act  tlie  more  are 
wo  struck  with  the  evidences  of  high  states- 
manship which  it  bears  throughout.  The 
boldness  of  its  conception,  the  thoroughness 
of  its  proposals,  the  remarkable  mastery  of 
the  detjiils  of  arrangement,  necessarily  very 
complicated,  are  worthy  of  all  admiration. 
It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  some  of 
its  faults  are  no  part  of  the  original  meas- 
ure, but  blots  with  which  Tory  obstinacy 
and  clerical  selfishness  blurred  and  defaced 
a  noble  work.  As  a  measure  of  Disestab- 
lishment, it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  could  be 
improved.  With  a  decided  and  vigorous 
hand  it  at  once  completely  severed  the  tie 
by  which  the  Church  was  bound  to  the 
State,  and  in  this  respect  its  precedent  can- 
not be  too  closely  copied.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  its  opponents  would  have 
desired  that  the  change,  if  it  was  to  take 
place,  should  have  been  more  gradual ;  and 
whatever  discussions  may  arise  now,  it  is 
tolerably  certain  that  any  statesman  who 
may  undertake  to  deal  with  the  English 
establishment  will  feel  that  his  task  must  be 
performed  with  a  like  promptitude. 

It  is  only  the  terms  of  Disendowment 
which  it  is  at  all  necessary  to  revise.  The 
spectacle  of  the  Irish  Church,  with  the  large 
revenues  she  has  contrived  to  appropriate, 
has  undoubtedly  created  a  strong  prejudice 
against  the  idea  of  Disestablishment  in  the 
minds  even  of  many  Liberal  politicians.  In 
the  earnestness  of  their  protests,  they  forget, 
however,  that  the  evil  is  not  that  which  they 
most  apprehend  and  which  they  are  so  fond 
of  predicting  in  relation  to  this  country. 
The  Chqrch  has  been  scandalized,  but  she 
has  not  been  sacerdotal ized.  The  State  has 
been  plundered,  but  it  has  nut  been  priest- 
ridden.  We  see  no  reason  why  the  money 
of  the  nation  should  be  foolishly  squan- 
dered ;  but  pecuniary  loss — that  is,  tlie  loss 
of  a  portion  of  that  which  the  nation  has 
yet  to  recover — is  a  small  matter  compared 
with  the  spiritual  evils  with  which  we  are 
continually  menaced  as  the  necessary  result 
of  allowing  a  richly  endowed  Church  to  pass 
from  under  the  control  of  the  State.  It  is 
perfectly  right  that  the  estate  of  the  nation 
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should  be  secured  and  made  available  for 
national  purposes.     Bub  if  any  equitable  set- 
tlement would  leave  the  Anglican  Church  in 
the  possession  of  large  revenues,  thai  is  no 
reason  on  the  one  hand  why  the  State  should 
endow  her  with  public  property  and  with 
special  privileges,  in  order  that  it  may  es- 
tablish the  riorht  to  a  control  over  her  even 
in  the  management  of  her  own  patrimony  ; 
nor,   on   the   other   hand,  why   we   should 
alarm  ourselves  with  the  fear  that  she  would 
abuse  her  freedom  by  becoming  the  instru- 
ment of  the  priest.     In  a  free  Church  the 
power  of  the   laity   must   be   felt.     It  is  a 
singular  fact  that  the  very  party  who  profess 
themselves   so    fearful    that    sacerdotalism 
would  become  rampant  in  a  Disestablished 
Church,  are  the  first  to  pour  ridicule  on  Dis- 
senters for  the  alleged  subjection  of  their 
ministers  to  their  congregations.     It  would 
seem  as  though  the  only  foru)  of  lay  gov- 
ernment which  they   would  approve  of  is 
that  which  is  exercised  through  Parliament, 
which  though  including  many  who  own  no 
allegiance  to  the   establishment,  and  some- 
who  are  the  bitter  enemies,  not  only  of  Prot* 
estantism  but  even  of   Christianity,  is  as- 
sumed to  be  the  representative  of  thfr  lay 
element  in  the  Anglican  Church.     The  State 
is  their  idol,  and  they  would  invest  it  with 
power  to  repress  the  excesses  of  liberty  as 
well  as  to  curb  the  arrogance  of  priest-craft. 
Our  faith  is  in  liberty,  and  we  have  no  fear 
of  a  free  Church,  even  though  richly  en- 
dowed. 

We  admit,  indeed,  that  if  the  clergy  were 
to  be  treated  as  though  they  were  the 
Church,  and  an  amount  of  compensation 
given  to  the  clerical  body,  or  even  to  a 
Church  body  in  which  the  clergy  were 
predominant,  which  would  render  them  in- 
dependent of  their  congregations,  things 
might  remain  as  bad  as  they  are — worse 
they  could  hardly  be.  But  unless  the  laity 
of  the  Churcli,  in  their  blind  opposition  to 
Disestablishment,  are  content  to  play  into 
the  hands  of  the  priesthood,  such  an  ar- 
rangement could  never  be  made.  Noncon- 
formists, so  far  from  being  disposed  to  this, 
would  rather  wait  for  Disestablishment  until 
public  opinion  was  so  educated  as  to  render 
it  impossible.  Those  who  suspect  them  of 
an  alfiance  with  High  Churchmen  only  be- 
tray an  utter  ignorance  of  their  spirit  and 
their  aims.  With  the  resistance  of  consci- 
entious men  to  any  dictation  of  the  State  in 
matters  of  faith  or  worship,  they  have  an 
intense  sympathy,  which  is  independent  al- 
together of  their  views  on  other  points. 
But  they  are  equally  decided  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  assertion  of  this  liberty  by 
those   who   do   not   hesitate  to  accept  the 
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gifts  of  the  Stale,  while  they  scornfully  re- 
ject its  control.  Tbey  believe  that  if  a 
Church  establishment  is  to  exist  at  all,  it 
must  be  Erastian,  and  they  cannot  coalesce 
with  those  who  would  assert  spiritual  free- 
dom within  a  national  Church,  or  who 
would  endeavour  to  effect  disestablishment 
on  such  terms  as  might  lead  to  the  strength- 
ening of  the  hierarchical  system.  For  a  cer- 
tain distance  their  path  and  that  of  the  High 
Churchmen  may  seem  the  same.  But  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  those  who  are  prepared 
to  pay  the  price  for  freedom,  and  while  re- 
nouncing Cajsar's  authority  to  sacrifice  also 
Cajsar's  honours,  the  point  of  divergence 
must  soon  be  reached. 

The  great  mistake  in  the  Disestablishment 
of  the  Irish  Church  was  the  recognition  of 
a  Church  body  authorized  to  negotiate  with 
the   Commissioners,    to   make   terms   with 
them   for   the   clergy,  to   receive  the  large 
compensations  awarded  to  the  Church,  and 
altogether  to  represent  and  uphold  its  cor- 
porate interests.     The  creation  of   such  a 
body  introduced  an   entirely  new  element, 
in  fact,  involved  the  establishment  of  a  new 
Church ;  and  were  so  evil  a  precedent  fol- 
lowed  in   this   country,   the   consequences 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  much  worse 
than  they  have  been  in  Ireland.     We  have 
been  told  again  and  again,  and  we  are  ex- 
tremely thankful  for  the  reminder,  that  the 
Church  of  England  has  no  corporate  inter- 
ests ;  and  this,  statement,  resting  on  author- 
ity like  Dr.  Freeman's,  suggests  the  principle 
on  which  any  act  of  disendowment  should 
proceed.     There  is  no  single  corporation  to 
which   the    ecclesiastical   property    of    the 
country  belongs,  and  it  would  be  an  act  of 
gratuitous  folly  for  the  legislature  to  create 
or  even  recognise  one,  and  enter  into  deal- 
ings with  it  as  to  any  rights  which  it  may 
be   supposed    to    possess,  as    representing 
those  who  adhere  to  the  doctrine  and  ritual 
at  present  prescribed  by  the  Act   of  Uni- 
formity.    There  is  an  inaccurate  mode  of 
speaking  on  the  subject,  which  would  be  of 
little  importance    were   it   not   that   it  pro- 
ceeds from  a  radical  error  of  thought  which 
interferes  with  intelligent  discussion.     There 
are    also   many   members  of   the  Anglican 
Church  who  want  to  unite   the  advantages 
of  an  independent  sect  with  the  prestige   of 
the  National  Church.     When   they  have  to 
speak  of   questions  of  right  and  property, 
theirs  is  a  private  system  with  its  own  con- 
stitution and  estate.     When,  on  the  contra- 
ry, they  want  to  enforce  its  claims  to  spe- 
cial distinction  or  emolument,  it   is  a  great 
public  institution  to  which  the  whole  nation 
belongs.     They  seem  to  forget  that  it  can- 
not be  both  at  once.     For  centuries  it  has 


been  the  National  Church,  and  while  it  ha& 
derived  immense  advantages  from  this,  it 
has  been  without  that  independent  organiza- 
tion which  the  humblest  of  the  sects  it  has 
been  accustomed  to  despise  have  enjoyed. 
Those  who  retain  their  allegiance  to  iu 
principles  will,  of  course,  constitute  them- 
Eclves  into  a  Church  as  soon  as  this  national 
establishment  ceases  to  exist ;  and  the  new 
Episcopal  Church  may,  in  a  certain  sense, 
be  regarded  as  the  legitimate  successor  of 
the  Church  at  present  established.  But 
even  if  theological  continuity  be  main- 
tained, there  will  be  no  such  relation  to  the 
old  as  would  give  the  new  corporation 
claims  upon  any  property  at  present  held  by 
the  various  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  the  king- 
dom. • 

This  is  not  a  very  palatable  tnith  to 
Churchmen,  but  it  is  one  from  which  it  is 
impossible  to  escape.  They  have  been  ac- 
customed to  regard  their  hierarchy,  tlieir 
Articles,  and  their  Liturgy  as  the  essential 
elements  of  the  national  Church  ;  and  it  is 
not  pleasant  to  be  told  that  they  are  merely 
its  accidents,  which  the  law  attaches  to  it  at 
present,  but  which  the  law  might  separate 
from  it  to-morrow.  What  is  worse,  their 
Church  (as  some  defenders  of  the  establish- 
ment have  been  so  anxious  to  inform  us, 
without  very  carefully  considering  what 
their  own  principles  involved)  never  had  an 
existence  independent  of  the  State.  Cer- 
tain ecclesiastical  divisions  have  been  estal»- 
lished  by  law.  A  hierarchy,  with  its  grada- 
tion of  offices,  has  been  set  up  by  the  law 
as  the  national  Church  polity.  Certain  doc- 
trines and  ceremonies  have  been  prescribed 
by  law  as  a  form  of  belief  and  worship. 
The  national  Church  is  really  the  Act  of 
Unifonnity.  Repeal  that,  and  it  ceases  to 
exist ;  alter  it,  so  as  to  establish  a  Romish 
system,  and  the  national  Churcli  becomes  an 
entirely  different  institution. 

The   most  recont  defender  of  the  estab- 
lishment has  asserted  all  this  in  even  stTonirur 
Here  are  some    of    his    stat^?- 


lannfuagre. 
ments : — 


*  To  those  who  think  that  the  theological 
changes  made  at  the  Reformation  were  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  a  ne\v  Church,  it  need  only 
be  said  that  the  question  of  the  connection 
between  the  Church  and  the  State  has  nothing: 
whatever  to  do  with  the  theology  of  that 
Church.  A  Church  may  change  its  theology 
any  number  of  times,  and  yet  remain  the  same 
Church  in  that  legal  and  historical  sense  with 
which  alone  we,  in  this  inquiry,  are  con- 
cerned.' * 

With  the  full  courage  of  his  convictions, 
and  carrying  out  his  principles  to   a  point 

♦  Harwood's  '  Disestablishment/  p.  94. 
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from  which  many  would  shrink,  Mr.  liar- 
wood  docs  not  hesitate  to  insist  on  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  Church  during  the  times  of 
the  Commonwealth.  Its  constitution  was 
changed,  but  it  was  not  destroyed.  The 
accidents  were  altered,  but  the  essence  re- 
mained. The  bishops  were  set  aside  and 
the  Liturgy  disused,  but  that  did  not  affect 
the  existence  of  the  Church  of  England. 
W'e  do  not  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  Mr. 
llarwood's  history,  that  indeed  not  being 
one  of  his  strong  points,  but  it  would  be 
hard  to  disprove  the  correctness  of  his  prin- 
ciples. 

*To  talk,  as  is  so  often  done,  as  if  the 
Church  had  died  with  Charles  I.  and  revived 
with  Charles  II.,  is  to  mistake  altering  a  na- 
tional Church  for  destroying  it.  .  .  .  It 
is  true  that  bishops  were  abolished,  but  epis- 
copacy is  uo  essential  ))art  of  a  national 
Church  ;  and  the  Presbytcrianism  wliich  took 
its  place  was  based  on  the  old  parochial  sys- 
tem, and  was  still  more  closely  allied  with 
the  State.'* 

With  still  more  distinctness  he  enunciates 
his  general  principles  in  these  words,  re- 
markable as  coming  from  a  champion  whom 
so  many  of  the  organs  of  the  Establishment 
have  applauded,  but  as  true  as  extraordinary. 

*  This  supreme  authority  for  the  Church  of 
England  has  always  been  lodged  in  the  State, 
and  it  is  the  Church  merely  on  account  of 
that  fact.  Convocation  may  be  destroyed,  as 
it  hiis  frequen  ly  been  suspended.  •  Bishops 
may  be  abolished,  and  the  wMiole  machinery 
of  Church  discipline  may  be  changed,  but  as 
long  as  its  organisation  remains  under  this 
State  control  it  will  continue  to  be  the  Church 
of  England,  and  it  will  cease  to  be  that  Church 
as  soon  as  it  is  removed  from  that  control ; 
in  fact,  the  organisation  itself  would  cease  to 
c^xist.'t 

This  is  an  unfortunate  position  for  a 
/imrch  to  occupy,  but  it  is  only  the  neces- 
sary result  of  the  principles  on  which  Angli- 
can advocates  of  different  schools  have  in- 
sisted. There  is,  in  fact,  no  other  ground 
on  which  the  continuity  of  the  Anglican 
Church  can  be  maintained.  If  divines  like 
the  Bishops  of  Lincoln  and  Winchester, 
who  find  a  point  of  connection  in  the  very 
thin  line  of  episcopal  Fucccssion,  do  not  see 
the  weakness  of  their  case,  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  the  blindness  is  shared  only  by 
their  own  school.  Theological  contiimity 
there  is  none,  and  the  only  ground  on  which 
the  identity  of  the  J*re-Reformation  (Jhurcli 
with  that  now  existing  can  be  asserted  is  that 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Ilarwood.  But  that  be- 
ing so,  it  is  clear  that  when  the  State  re- 

*  Ilarwood's  *  Disestablishment/  p.  83. 
t  IWd.  p.  47. 


solves  to  do  away  with  a  National  Church, 
the  Episcopalians  who  now  belong  to  that 
community  have  no  legal  right  to  regard 
themselves  as  a  disinherited  body,  to  whon) 
adequate   compensation   should    l)e    made. 
The  nation  would  undoubtedly  rise  above  a 
technical  view  of  this  kind,  and  looking  at 
facts  as  they  are,  would  recognise  the  equit- 
able claims  which  might  be  urged  on  behalf 
of    those   who    had   larijelv    increased  the 
property  of  a  national  institution.     But  we 
should  demur  strongly  to  the  precedent  of 
the  Irish  Church  being  followed,  or  to  bish- 
ops or  to  Convocation  being  treated  as  rep- 
resentatives of  a  Church  entitled  to  compen- 
sation.    It  may  be  that  the  Episcopalians 
may  choose  to  place  themselves  under  the 
rule  of  their  present  bishops  and  clergy,  but 
this  should  be  their  own  voluntary  act.     The 
existing  hierarchy   is  that  of   the  national 
Church.     The   legislature  has  no  right  to 
impose  it  upon  any  new  Church  which  may 
come  into  existence  when  the  present  system 
has  been  abolished. 

The  first  condition  of  any  wise  and  equita- 
ble settlement  therefore  is  that  it  be  based 
on  a  recognition  of  the  special  character  of 
the  property  to  be  dealt  with,  as  consisting 
of  separate  estates  belonging  to  a  number  of 
corporations,    sole    and    aggregate.     It    is 
hardly  necessary  to   say    that   all   personal 
rights  must  be  scrupulously  respected  and 
redeemed  by  compensation  which  should  ^o 
beyond  even  the  requirements  of  law  or  equi- 
ty, and  be  marked  by  a  generosity  such  as  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  would  dictate  to 
all  right-minded  men.     There  is  one  excep- 
tion to  this.     The  patrons  must  receive  the 
fair  market  price  of  property  they  at  pres- 
ent hold,  and  no  more.     Anomalous  and  ut- 
terly indefensible  as  is  the  power  they  exer- 
cise, it  has  the  sanction  of  the  law,  and  is 
as  much  a  part  of  an  estate  as  the  manor-   * 
house  in  whose  lord  it  mav   be  vested.     In 
dealing  with  the  holdei*s  of  so  very  question- 
able a  right,  however,  we  should  proceed  on 
the  most  rigid  business  principles.     It  is  not 
a  case  in  which  any  regard  should  be  paid 
to  a  sentimental  unwillingness  to  part  with 
a  venerable  heirloom.     The  nation  deems  it 
wise  to  put  an  end  to  a  system  to  which  it 
has  hitherto  given  its  warrant,  and  is  bound, 
both  by  justice  and  precedent,  to  purchase 
the  property  which  it  is  resolved  to  seques- 
trate, or,  rather,  to  annihilate.     But  further 
it  is  not  called  upon  to  go.     It  is  not  to  be 
deterred  from  a  great  reform  because,   in 
some  of  its  incidents,  it  will  be  unpleasant  to 
those  who  are  pleased  with  the  notion  that 
they  have  territorial  rights  over  the  sonls  as 
well  as  the  bodies  of  men  ;  nor  have  they 
a   right    to   expect   compensation    for  ih^ 
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wound   inflicted   on   thfiir  dig^nity   by  the 
withdrawal  of  this  prerogative. 

There  are  two  views  as  to  the  principles 
on  which  the  claims  of  the  clergy  should  be 
estimated.     At  first  sight  it  seems  a  natural 
and  obvious  course  to  leave,  them  in  enjoy- 
ment of  their  incomes  for  their  lives,  and 
this  would  at  once   be  accepted   in  relat  on 
to  all  who  liave  amved  at  such  an  age  as  to 
render  it  all  but  impossible  that  they  should 
undertake  any  new  duty.     But  it  is  urged, 
and  not  without  reason,  that  men  who  arc 
in  their  prime  cannot  expect  such  favoura- 
ble terms.     The  dissolution  of  the  establish- 
ment releases  them  from  all   obligation   of 
ministerial  sei*vice,  and  the  result  of  guaran- 
teeing to  them  their  previous  income  for  life 
would  be  to  confer  on  them  a  valuable  boon 
at  the  cost  of  the  parishioners.     They  might 
decline  to  form  any  new  engagement,  or,  if 
they  continued  in  the  ministry  of  the  new 
Episcopal  Church,  they  might  claim  to  dic- 
tate their  own  terms,  without  regard  to  the 
compensation   which  the   State   has    given 
them.      If    the    experience    of    the    Irish 
Church  had  not  taught  us  so  different  a  les- 
son, it  might  have  been  argued  that  these 
were  visionary  fears,  and  the  clergy  would 
certainly  subordinate  their  personal  interests 
to   those    of   the    Church.     There    are   no 
doubt  large  numbers,  perhaps  a  majority  of 
the  clergy,  who  would  feel  themselves  bound, 
not  more  by  honesty  than  by  Christian  im- 
pulse, to  take  a  nobler  view  of  their  respon- 
sibilities ;  but   we   are   not   surprised   that 
there  are  those  who,  with  the  Irish  beacon 
to  warn  ihem,  arc  unwilling  to  tnist  in  this, 
and  who  maintain  that  all   demands  would 
be  satisfied  if  the  compensation  to  those  of 
the  clergy  who  are  in  the  fulness   of  their 
strength  were  in  an  ascending  scale  accord- 
ing to  their  age.     Admitting  that  much  may 
be  urged  on  both  sides,  our  own  preference 
is  for  the  former  plan.     If  it  appear  to  some 
needlessly  generous,   it  should   be  remem- 
bered that  the  loss  of  status  will  itself  be  es- 
teemed a  humiliation,  and  probably  create 
bitter  resentment,  which  it  assuredlv   is  not 
desirable  to  aggravate  by  inflicting,  if  not 
Absolute  pecuniary  loss  (and  in  many   cases 
there  must  be  this),  at  all  events  great  uncer- 
taintv    and   anxietv.      We   should   not   be 
afraid  of  showing  an  excessive  liberality  to 
individuals,  provided  it  is  not  abused  so  as 
to  provide  endowment  for  a  new   Church. 
Our  battle  is  against  a  system,  not  against 
individuals,  for  the  assertion  and   develop- 
ment of  a  great  principle,  rather  than   for 
the  redistribution  of  a  national  estate.      We 
shall  not  be  greatly  troubled  even  though 
the  present  race  of  clergy  are  gainers  in  a 
pecuniary  sense  by  the  change,  and,  in  fact, 


should  infinitely  prefer  that  this  were  the 
case  than  that  they  should  be  left  with  any 
ground  for  complaint  that  justice  to  the 
Nonconformists  and  the  nation  had  been 
secured  only  by  inflicting  serious  hardship 
upon  them. 

The  settlement^  however,  is  made  more 
diflRcult  by  its  relations  to  the  free  Episco- 
pal Church  of  the  future.  The  nation 
might  be  content  to  bear  pecuniary  loss,  and 
remembering  that  it  would  hardU'  be  possi- 
ble to  offer  men  who  were  beyond  fifty 
years  of  age  less  than  their  full  income,  and 
that  these  would  probably  include  a  consid- 
erable proportion  of  the  incumbents  of  the 
bishoprics  and  the  richer  benefices,  this 
might  not  be  so  large  as  a  superficial  view 
would  suggest.  But  Episcopalians  might 
reasonably  complain  that  an  arrangement 
which  left  their  clergy  free  to  decline  all 
service,  and  yet  continued  to  them  tlieir  full 
income,  would  be  unfair  to  the  congrega- 
tions. Whether  it  might  be  possible  to  pro- 
vide against  this  objection,  by  making  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  income  contingent  on  the 
continuance  of  ministerial  service,  is  a  point 
on  which  we  will  not  venture  a  decided 
opinion.  Such  a  proposal  would  be  open 
to  serious  theoretical  and  some  practical  ob- 
jections, but  in  many  cases  there  can  only 
be  a  choice  of  diflSculties,  and  wc  must  be 
satisfied  to  take  the  course  in  \^hich  they 
appear  to  be  the  least  serious. 

To  the  parishioners  should  be  left  the 
disposal  of  the  property,  whether  in  build- 
ings or  endowments,  belonging  to  the  several 
parishes.  The  surplus  fund  which  would 
remain  after  the  satisfaction  of  all  reasona- 
ble claims  might  be  appropriated  to  some 
object  or  objects  of  general  utility.  The 
imperial  legislature  should  either  strictly  de- 
fine the  purposes,  or  name  several  from 
which  the  parishioners  might  select  one  or 
more.  The  administration  in  any  case 
should  be  local,  and  one  aim  should  be  to 
give  every  parish  a  direct  participation  in 
the  benefits  of  the  fund. 

The  control  of  the  parish  church  might 
be  entrusted  to  a  representative  parochial 
board.  The  idea  of  selling  the  parish 
churches,  and  throwing  the  proceeds  into  a 
general  fund,  has  been  mooted,  but  could 
hardly  be  entertained  by  any  one  who  has  a 
true  conception  of  the  intensity  of  the  feel- 
ing which  has  gathered  round  these  venera- 
ble edifices.  The  mere  proposal  would  be 
resented  as  an  insult  to  those  who  fancy 
themselves  already  the  victims  of  injustice, 
and,  without  securing  any  practical  end, 
would  increase  the  fierceness  of  the  strife. 
The  simplest  solution  of  a  problem  which 
cannot  be  divested  of  difficulty,  is  to  leave 
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tbem  as  suggested  in  the  hands  of  the  par- 
ishioners. That  would  doubtless  mean  their 
appropriation  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
(nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  at  leasts  prob- 
ably a  higher  proportion)  to  the  Episcopal 
Church  ;  but  that  does  not  disturb  us.  Wc 
should  protest  against  their  being  vested  in 
ri  Church  body  which  might  make  them  the 
temples  of  sacerdotalism,  but  it  is  a  very 
different  thing  to  give  the  parishioners  the 
control  of  their  own  parish  church,  even 
though  it  might  happen  that  in  some  cases 
they  would  devote  it  to  Ritualistic  uses.  If 
tlie  people  should  prove  to  be  thus  so  enam- 
oured of  priests  and  their  teachings  we 
should  deplore  it,  but  we  should  not  be  de- 
terred by  such  a  fear  from  adopting  what 
appears  to  be  a  wise  and  equitable  course. 
We  have,  indeed,  no  such  apprehension,  but 
believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  no  greater  hin- 
drance could  be  interposed  to  the  growth  of 
priestcraft  than  to  give  the  people  the 
power  over  the  building.  Of  course  it  would 
be  held  under  certain  specified  conditions, 
the  freehold  being  made  inalienable,  and  a 
period  fixed  for  the  revision  of  the  mode  of 
appropriation.  The  cathedrals  and  a  few 
other  churches,  which,  though  not  actually 
cathedrals,  are  of  the  same  class,  should  be 
exempted  from  the  application  of  the  law. 
They  are  national  and  monumental  buildings 
which  the  nation  ought  to  retain  in  its  own 
hand,  caring  for  their  preservation  and  de- 
termining the  uses  to  which  they  shall  be 
applied. 

But  beside  the  ancient  parish  churches 
and  the  endowments  attaching  to  them, 
there  remains  a  large  amount  of  property 
which  has  been  created  during  the  present 
century,  and  a  great  part  of  it  within  the 
last  iifty  years,  and  which  on  that  account 
is  supposed  to  be  held  by  a  different  tenure 
from  that  which  was  inherited  from  the 
ante-Reformation  Church.  This,  at  least,  it 
is  confidently  argued  must  be  the  propert}^  of 
the  Anglican  Church.  After  what  we  have 
already  urged,  we  need  hardly  say  that  we 
see  no  validity  in  such  a  plea.  We  have 
only  to  define  the  terms  to  see  its  weakness. 
For  what  Church  is  uieant  ?  That  to  which 
it  was  given  was  the  Church  of  England  as 
by  law  established,  or,  to  put  it  more  cor- 
rectly, the  property  was  vested  in  trustees, 
to  be  employed  in  accordance  with  the  reg- 
ulations of  that  Church.  It  is  clear  that  the 
characteristic  and  distinctive  feature  of  the 
trust  is  that  the  Church  on  whose  behalf  it 
is  created  be  the  national  one  ;  and  it  is 
equally  clear  that  so  long  as  this  condition  is 
fulfilled  no  question  can  arise  as  to  the  duty 
of  the  trustees.  The  law  might  establish 
Romish  doctrine  and  Romish  worship  iu  the 


national  Church,  and  this  so-called  private 
property  of  the  Anglican  Church  would  be 
used  for  this  legalized  Romanism  on  the 
same  principle  as  that  in  virtue  of  which 
property,  originally  devoted  to  Romanism, 
has  for  three  centuries  been  held  by  Pro- 
testants. 

It  is  certain  that  no  distinction  can  be 
maintained  between  the  two  kinds  of  prop- 
erty. The  one  belongs  to  the  national 
Church  as  much  as  the  other,  and  when  such 
an  institution  ceases  to  exist,  where  is  the 
rightful  heir  to  these  modern  endowments  to 
be  found  3  Even  if  we  were  to  concede  that 
the  donors  meant  to  endow  an  Episcopal 
Church,  that  would  not  end  the  difficulty,  for 
we  are  continually  told  by  Church  advocates 
that  Disestablishment  would  leave  us  with  two 
if  not  three  Episcopal  Churches.  Again,  if, 
as  Dr.  Littledale  asserts,  there  are  *  two  relig- 
ions^ within  the  establishment,  it  is  reason- 
able to  ask  to  which  of  them  does  this 
*  private  property  '  belong.  We  have  heard 
of  an  evangelical  who  built  two  churches, 
but  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  driven  first 
from  one  and  then  from  the  other  bv  the 
introduction  of  Ritualism,  that  is,  by  the 
invasion  of  another  religion.  In  the  days  of 
Disestablishment  whose  shall  those  churches 
and  their  endowments  be  2  The  fact  is  the 
internal  divisions  of  the  establishment  add 
immensely  to  the  complications  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  interpose  insuperable  obstacles  to 
treating  the  buildings  and  funded  question 
as  *  private  property.'  At  the  same  time 
every  one  must  feel  that,  whatever  be  the 
actual  law,  these  creations  of  modern  benevo- 
lence cannot  equitably  be  dealt  with  on  the 
same  principles  as  tbe  foundations  of  me- 
diaeval times.  Where  the  donors  are  living, 
the  obvious  course  would  be  to  give  them 
the  right  of  disposing  of  that  which  they 
had  given,  and  the  same  privilege  might  be 
extended  to  their  immediate  heirs.  Where 
the  donors  are  dead,  or  where  the  churches 
have  been  built  by  subscription,  there  seems 
no  better  plan  than  to  give  the  congregations 
the  buildings,  and  probably  the  endowments 
also,  or  rather  the  surplus  which  would  re- 
main after  satisfying  the  claims  of  the  pa- 
trons and  the  incumbents. 

Our  space  is  exhausted,  and  we  are,  there- 
fore, compelled  to  leave  many  important 
questions  untouched,  and  to  omit  a  fuller 
exposition  and  defence  of  the  proposals  wc 
have  indicated.  All  that  we  have  sought  to 
do  is  to  supply  a  basis  for  discussion.  All 
suggestions  for  the  present  must  be  tentative, 
and  we  hope  that  the  promised  scheme  of 
the  Liberation  Society  will  be  of  this  char- 
acter. Nothing  would  be  more  unwise  than 
to  lay  down  an  elaborate  scheme  in  any 
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formal  manner,  and  the  prudence  with  wliich 
the  work  of  the  Society  has  always  been  con- 
ducted inspires  the  confidence  that  it  will 
make  no  such  attempt.  But  the  time  has 
arrived  when  the  country  should  have  some 
idea  of  the  general  lines  on  which  a  plan  of 
Disendowment  should  be  constructed. 

We  shall  have  done  something  if  we  have 
shown  that  Nonconformists  have  no  secta- 
rian feeling  to  gratify,  and  still  less  any  sec- 
tarian interest  to  promote,  in  the  settlement ; 
and  that  their  desire  is  to  see  a  proper  jeal- 
ousy and  watchfulness  over  the  rights  of  the 
nation,  united  with  the  most  generous  con- 
sideration for  those  who  have  come,  from 
the  lengthened  tenure  of  a  great  national 
estate  which  their  Church  has  enjoyed,  to 
regard  it  as  her  own  property.  We  cannot 
so  far  consult  this  feeling  as  to  perpetuate  a 
system  of  injustice  out  of  deference  to  it, 
but  our  endeavour  should  be  to  make  the 
redress  of  a  long-standing  wrong  as  inoffen- 
sive as  possible. 


Art.  Y. — American  Ecclesiastical  Law, 

(1.)  Tuco  Lectures  vpon  the  delations  of  Civil 
Law  to  Church  Polity^  Discipline^  and  Prop- 
erty, By  Hon.  William  Strong.  LL.D., 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  U.S.  Dodd 
and  Mead,  New  York.     187G. 

(2.)  Church  and  State  in  the  United  States, 
with  an  Appeiidiron  the  German  Population. 
By  Joseph  P.  Thompson,  Boston.  James 
R.  Osgood  and  Co.     1873. 

(3.)  American  Ecclesiastical  Law  :  the  Late  of 
Iteligious  Societies,  Church  Govern  men  ty  and 
Creeds,   with  Practical  Forms.     Bv  R.   IT. 
Tyler,  Connsellor-at-Law,  Albany.     1868. 

(4.)  EcclcHiastical  Law  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  By  Murray  Hoffman,  New  York. 
1868. 

(5.)  The  American  Heports;  containing  all  De- 
cisions of  General  Interest  decided  in  th^ 
Courts  of  Last  Resort  of  the  several  States  ; 
with  Notes  and  References.  By  Isaac  Grant 
Thompson,  Albany.     John  D.  Parsons,  jun. 

(6.)  Cases  Argued  and  Adjudged  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  Reported 
by  John  William  Wallace,  Washington. 
W.  H.  and  O.  If.  Morrison. 

An  important  question  has  been  slowly 
rising  in  Europe  for  the  last  few  years,  a 
question  which  Europe  lias  scarcely  the  ma- 
terials for  answering.  The  old  dispute  of 
Church  and  State,  establishment  and  dises- 
tablishment, has  suffered  a  visible  pause, 
while  men  liavc  been  asking,  Suppose  that 
the  Church  were  disestablished,  what  would 
thereafter  be  its  relation  to  the  State  and  to 
the  law  ?    Such  forecast  is  at  the  present 


moment  inevitable.  Continental  Liberalism 
has  always  made  the  deliverance  of  the 
StPte  from  the  influence  of  the  Church 
part  of  its  programme ;  and  events  like 
those  happening  in  Germany,  while  increas- 
ing the  dislike  to  the  conjunction  of  the  one 
power  with  the  other,  naturally  raise  the 
question  how  far  they  can  in  any  circum- 
stances be  quite  separated.  The  I^tin 
Church,  on  its  part,  has  always  formally 
protested  against  the  separation  of  the  two 
powers,*  but,  practically,  it  has  for  mon* 
than  a  generation  begun  to  make  prepara- 
tion for  the  seemingly  inevitable  future.  In 
France,  the  idea  of  Montalembert,  tliat  the 
Church  should  exchange  privilege  for  free- 
dom, and  so  reconcile  itself  with  democracy, 
has  borne  fruit  at  last  in  measures  like  the 
recent  Universities  Law,  promoted  by  Mon- 
seigneur  Dupanloup.  Austria  and  Spain 
have  both  abandoned  the  old  concordats, 
.^nd  in  Italy  the  pope  fi,nd  priesthood  hold 
themselves  apart  from  the  State  even  osten- 
tatiously. In  Germany  the  demand  for 
mere  freedom,  as  distinguished  from  the  an- 
cient claim  of  supremacy  kept  in  reserve, 
has  become  shrill  and  loud,  and  it  has  as 
yet  been  unavailing.  The  consequence  has 
been  that  in  all  Protestant  countries,  and  no- 
tablv  in  our  own,  ecclesiastics  like  Cardinal 
Manning  have  conspired  with  laymen  to  fix 
attention  on  what  may  be  called  the  univer- 
sal and  necessary  relations  of  Church  and 
State.  That  there  are  such  relations  is  now 
acknowledged,  but  it  has  been  generally  felt 
only  within  the  last  few  years.  Disestablish 
every  Church  in  the  world  to-morrow,  and 
we  are  only  upon  the  threshold  of  a  new 
refjime.  The  great  questions  will  not  then 
be  ended,  but  rather  begun.  Unless  we  ex- 
terminate its  members  as  well  as  disestab- 
lish the  Church,  the  law  of  the  land  itva^X 
immediately  take  cognisance  of  it  in  innu- 
merable relations;  and  the  judicial,  if  not 
also  the  legislative  authority,  must  fix  the 
principles  upon  which  the  law  is  to  deal 
with  it.  In  England  this  question  has  come 
upon  us  with  a  certain  surprise.  W^ith  the 
complex  and  often  highly  artificial  relation-* 
of  establishment  we  have  all  been  acquaint- 
ed. But  supposing  them  all  swept  away. 
what  are  the  necessary  and  fundamental  re- 
lations of  mere  civil  law  to  a  Christi.in 
Church  ?  In  realising  the  importance  of 
this  new  problem,  men  have  in  recent  year> 
hazarded  answers  to  it  in  different  direc- 
tions, very  much  according  to  their  previous 


*  Among   the    errors  'proscribed    and   con 
demned  '  in  the  Syllabus  of  1864.  the  fifty-fiith 
is  the  opinion  that '  Ecclesia  a  el^tu,  statusquc 
ab  Ecclesia  sejungendus  est.' 
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prepossessions.  Those  who  liavc  been  op- 
pressed by  the  prejudices  and  restrictions  of 
establishment  have  generally  looked  with 
more  hopefulness  to  the  free  Church  in  the 
free  State,  as  free  even  although  implicated 
with  laws,  and  harmless  ^though  not  under 
State  regulation.  Those,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  have  a  passion  for  existing  insti- 
tutions, have  tried  to  show  that  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  if  it  claim  from  the  law  mere 
toleration  or  recognition  (instead  of  privi- 
lege and  power),  will  almost  neceswirily  lose 
its  freedom,  and  become  one  of  the  many 
associations  under  the  State.  And  if  so, 
why  not  acquiesce  in  State  control  as  it  at 
present  exists  ?  On  both  sides  the  reason- 
ing has  been  to  a  great  extent  theoretical, 
and  there  has  been  a  plentiful  lack  of  facts 
in  dealing  with  a  legal  problem  of  the  high- 
est importance  for  the  coming  time.  Where 
indeed  are  lawyers  and  statesmen  to  look 
for  precedents  for  a  region  of  jurisprudence 
upon  which  Europe  has  scarcely  entered  ? 

The  answer  is  plain.  It  is  in  the  United 
States  of  America  that  the  great  experiment 
of  freedom  has  been  chiefly  tried,  and  that 
experiment  has  now  lasted  for  a  hundred 
years.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  attempt 
has  yet  been  made  to  present  to  the  Eng- 
lish public  the  results  of  that  century  of  ec- 
clesiastical jurisprudence.  In  doing  so  in 
these  pages  we  build  chiefly  upon  a  study  of 
the  excellent  and  well-condensed  reports  of 
the  American  judiciary,  and  we  have  de- 
rived less  advantages  from  popular  sketches 
like  Dr.  Thompson's,  or  special  studies  like 
Mr.  Hoffman's,  or  detailed  manuals  like  that 
of  Mr.  Tyler.  But  while  writing,  we  have 
received  an  early  copy  of  the  two  lectures 
by  Judge  Strong,  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which 
contain  an  admirable  and  lucid  survey  of 
the  whole  field  we  have  been  investigating. 
On  a  few  controverted  points  Mr.  Strongr's 
opinion  (given  with  a  freedom  which  judges 
in  this  country  do  not  emulate)  seems  to  us 
to  vary  from  the  recent  conclusions  of  the 
court  which  he  adorns.  Biit  generally  we 
have  found  his  views  to  be  supported  by  au- 
thority as  well  as  stated  with  power,  and  we 
gladly  welcome  his  assistance  in  the  study 
of  a  jurisprudence  which  all  foreign  lawyers 
admire.  And  the  ecclesiastical  department 
of  that  law  is  instructive  not  to  statesmen 
and  publicists  only — they  have  always 
found  the  Western  Republic  full  of  interest 
— it  is  specially  so  to  lawyers.  Tlie  great 
(questions  of  Church  Law  where  there  is  no 
establishment  are  mainly  questions  of  juris- 
diction— questions  of  the  limits  beyond 
which  the  court  will  or  will  not  go  in  deal- 
ing with  Church  matters.     Now  the  Ameri- 


can Republic,  compacted  of  so  many  quasi- 
sovereign  slates,  each  possessing  its  separate 
law  and  independent  judiciary,  has  become 
very  much  the  home  of  international  law. 
Its  illustrious  names  in  this  department,  well 
known  to  English  lawyers,  are  not  accidental 
phenomena.  Ihey  are  the  result  of  an  im- 
mense mass  of  study  on  this  point,  carried 
on  habitually  and  necessarily  by  their  jurists 
and  professional  men,  a  study  which  results 
in  their  judges  dealing  with  matters  of  ju- 
risdiction almost  as  by  instinct.  Nor  is  this 
all.  Not  only  does  the  proximity  of  so 
many  sovereign  states  force  the  state  courts 
into  questions  of  jurisdiction  ;  the  position 
of  these  courts  themselves  is,  it  is  well 
known,  higher  than  is  conceded  to  any  law 
court  in  our  own  country,  or  perhaps  in  the 
world.  Each  of  them  is  invested  with  a 
certain  control  even  over  its  legislature,  and 
part  of  their  ordinary  duty  is  to  set  aside 
all  enactments  which  they  judge  to  be  un- 
constitutional. The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  particular  has  a  position 
accorded  to  it  which  is  quite  unexampled. 
To  it  belongs  the  duty  of  judging  between 
state  and  state,  and  between  each  state  and 
the  Union  as  a  whole  ;  but  in  addition  it 
has  committed  to  it  the  high  function  of 
reviewing  and  cancelling  whatever  has  been 
incompetently  enacted  not  only  by  the  legis- 
latures of  the  several  states,  but  even  by  the 
president  and  congress — by  supreme  legisla- 
tive and  supreme  executive  combined.  No 
doubt  this  pre-eminence  is  only  exercised  in 
defence  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States ;  but  a  position  so  exceptional  im- 
parts dignity  and  power  to  all  the  decisions 
of  such  a  tribunal  on  questions  of  constitu- 
tional law  in  general.  And  the  same  effect 
is  traceable  very  visibly  in  the  case  of  the 
several  state  judiciaries,  as  the  admiring  stu- 
dent of  constitutional  questions  in  their  law 
reports  must  acknowledge.  Now  it  is  to 
constitutional  law  in  the  most  general  sense 
that  our  subject  leads  us.  Church  law 
where  a  Church  is  established  by  statute 
may  be  merely  legal  and  technical,  but  ques- 
tions as  to  the  inevitable  relations  to  the 
law,  of  tlie  Christian  Church  even  when  not 
established,  are  almost  necessarily  constitu- 
tional. Accordingly  we  shall  find  that  the 
supreme  courts  of  the  several  states  of  the 
Union,  and  the  one  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Uflited  States,  have  had  alike  to  deal  in  the 
most  general  way  with  this  matter  of  Church 
rights  and  Church  functions  ever  since  the 
declaration  of  independence. 

A  foundation  for  this  was  already  laid, 
both  in  the  Federal  Constitution  and  in  t  h 
constitution  of  the  individual  states.     These 
do   not  profess  to  ignore  religion,  but  to 
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guard  it,  by  separating  it  from  the  sphere  of 
the  civil  power,  while  they  defend  the  civil 
power  at  the  same  time  from  intrusion  upon 
its  sphere  by  the  Church.     The  only  origi- 
nal article  in  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  on  this  subject  declared  that  *  no  relig- 
ious test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualifi- 
cation to  any  office  or  public  trust  under  the 
JJnited  States,'*  a  provision  purely  for  the 
protection   of  civil    rights.     But   the   first 
clause  added  in  1789  provides  that  *  con- 
gress shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab- 
lishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise    thereof  ;^    and   the    suggestion    of 
these  last  words,  that  the  exercise  of  relig- 
ion is  recognised,  and  its  freedom  protected 
against  establishment,  is  more  than  borne 
out   by   the   constitutions  of   the  separate 
states,  as  these  are  detailed,  but  not  classi- 
fied, by  Mr.  Tyler.     The  *  natural   and  un- 
alienable right '  of  all  men  *  to  worship  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
.  science,'  is  claimed  as  fundamental  in  the 
constitutions  of  Maine,  of  New  Hampshire, 
of  Vermont,  of  Ohio,  of  Florida,  of  Ken- 
tucky,  of  Arkansas,   and  of   Texas.     The 
constitutions  of  Pennsylvania,  of  Illinois,  of 
Tennessee,  and  of  Missouri  prefer  to  claim 
the  same  right  as  *  natural  and  indefeasible.' 
Maryland  guards  it  as  *  the  duty  '  of  every 
man  ;  New  Jersey,  Georgia,  and  Alabama, 
as  his    *  inestimable    privilege ;'    Massachu- 
setts as  both   his  *  right  and  duty  ;'  Indiana 
and  Oregon  as  his '  natural  right ;'  Delaware 
as  *  through  Divine  goodness  his  right  by 
nature.'      And   on   this   foundation   all   of 
tliese  state  constitutions  go  on  to   provide 
that  (to  quote  the  express  words  of  those  of 
New  York,  South  Carolina,  California,  and 
Nevada)  *•  the  free  exercise  and  enjoyment 
of  religious  profession  and  w^orsliip,  without 
discrimination  or  preference,!  shall  for  ever 
be  allowed  ;'  or  as  Wisconsin,   Minnesota, 
and  Kansas  put  it,  the  original  *  right '  of 
all  shall  *  never  be  infringed '  by  *  any  pref- 
erence  given  by  law  to  religious  establish- 
ments or  mode  of  worship.'     Virginia  puts 
the   freedom  of  man  in    religion,    '  or   the 
duty  which  we  owe  to  our  Creator,'  as  part  of 
the  *  basis  and  foundation  of  government.' 
Rhode   Island,   Michigan,  Iowa,  and  North 
Carolina  J  all  found  the  constitutional  guar- 
antee that  no  man  shall  be  obliged  to  *  fre- 
quent or  support '  any  worship   other  than 
his  own,  upon  the  original  freedom  to  wor- 
ship God  ;  and  lastly,  Connecticut  wraps  up 


*  Art.  vi.  §  3. 

f  Mississippi  omits  the  word  '  preference/ 

X    The    North    Carolina     Constitution    fi^oes 

further,  and  denies  office  in  the  state  to  infidels 

or  lioman  Catholics. 


all  in  the  single  provisibn  *  that  the  exercbe 
and  enjoyment  of  religious  profession  and 
wcfrship  shall  for  ever  be  free  to  all  per- 
sons.' 

It  is  plain  that  these  constitutional  provis- 
ions amount  to  the  strongest  recognition  of 
religion.  It  is  not  ignored,  but  relegated  to 
its  own  sphere,  which  though  not  that  of 
the  civil  power,  is  in  the  very  act  declared 
to  be  a  great  one.  And  the  mere  *  freedom 
to  worship  God,'  which  they  claim,  has 
been  found  to  result  in  all  variety  of  the 
most  vigorous  Church  life.  Accordingly, 
American  law  has  alwa-vs  been  in  the  closest 
contact  with  every  form  of  the  modem  ec- 
clesiastical problem.  Congregationalism, 
Presbyterianism,  Episcopacy,  and  Roman 
Catholicism  are  all  powerfully  represented. 

How  does  the  law  deal  with  the  non- 
established  Church  as  a  whole,  and  under  its 
various  modifications  of  faith  and  govern- 
ment ? 

1.  American  law  acknowledges  a  juris- 
diction in  the  Church ;  leaves  all  Church 
questions  (questions  of  worship,  doctrine^ 
discipline^  and  membership)  to  the  decision 
of  the  Church  itself;  and  refuses  to  review 
these  decisions. 

During  the  last  hundred  years  Church  life 
in  the  United  States,  under   all    the    forms 
which  we  have  mentioned,  and  under  a  hun- 
dred others  less  important,  has  been  carried 
on  from  day  to  day  with  all  the  energy 
characteristic  of  the  country.     Innumerable 
Church  questions,  at  least  as  intricate  and 
difficult  as  those  which  the  civil  courts  dis- 
pose of.  emerge  every  week.     In  Congrega- 
tional Churches  they   are  dealt  with  by  the 
Congregational  authorities,  or  by   the  con- 
gregation itself;  in  Hiemrchical  Churches 
they  may  be  referred  to  the  hierarchy :  in 
Presbyterian   Churches   to   the    representa- 
tives of  the   whole  body  or  other  superior 
judicatory.      All  this  vast  Church  business 
of   America   has  been  flowing    on  side  bv 
sia<!    with   the   civil    and  commercial  tide. 
Over  the  latter  the  courts  of  each  state  as- 
sert their  absolute  authority.     IIow  do  they 
deal  with  Church  questions,  or  do  they  ever 
consent  to  deal  with  them  at  all  ?     On  this 
point  there  seems  never  to  have   been  any 
doubt,  or  any  diversity  of  practice  through- 
out the  Union.     The  Church  is  aftsumed  to 
be  a  separate  domain,  with  its  own  laws,  or- 
ganisation, and  jurisdiction.     *  This  court/ 
said  the  Chief  Justice  of  Kentucky,*  and 
his   opinion    is   repeated    by    the   Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  as  adopted  by 
that  high  authority.     *  This  court,   having 
no  ecclesiastical  j urisdiction,  csinnoi  revise  or 


*  Shannon  v.  Frost,  3  Ben.  Monroe. 
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question  ordinary  ants  of  Church  discipline. 
,  .  .  The  judicial  eyo  cannot  pene- 
trate the  veil  of  the  Churcli  for  the  forbid- 
den purpose  of  vindicating  the  alleged 
wrongs  of  excised  members.  \Vhen  they 
became  members  they  did  so  upon  the  con- 
dition of  continuing  or  not,  as  they  and 
their  Churches  might  detxjrmine  ;  and  they 
thereby  submit  to  the  ecclesiastical  power, 
and  cannot  now  invoke  the  supervisory 
power  of  the  civil  tribunals.'  Kentucky  is 
a  border  state,  but  in  the  south  the  rule  of 
law  is  the  same.  Chancellor  Johnson,  in 
delivering  Mhe  careful  and  well  considered 
judgment '  *  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of 
South  Carolina,  says  :  f  *  it  belongs  not  to 
the  civil  power  to  enter  into  or  review  the 
proceedings  of  a  spiritual  court.  The  struc- 
ture of  our  government  has,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  civil  liberty,  rescued  the  temporal 
institutions  from  religious  interference.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  has  secured  religious  lib- 
erty from  the  invasion  of  the  civil  authority. 
The  judgments,  therefore,  of  religious  asso- 
ciations, bearing  on  their  own*  members,  are 
not  examinable  here.'  So  in  the  north,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  holds  J  that 
*  the  decisions  of  ecclesiastical  courts,  like 
every  other  judicial  tribunal,  are  final,  as 
they  are  the  best  judges  of  what  constitutes 
an  offence  against  the  Word  of  God  and  the 
discipline  of  the  Church.  Any  other  than 
those  courts  must  be  incompetent  judges  of 
matters  of  faith,  discipline,  and  doctrine  ; 
and  civil  courts,  if  they  should  be  so  unwise 
as  to  attempt  to  supervise  their  judgment  on 
matters  which  come  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion, would  only  involve  themselves  in  a  sea 
of  uncertainty  and  doubt,  which  would  do 
anything  but  improve  either  religion  or  good 
morals.'  It  is  useful  to  compare  these  strik- 
ing general  statements  of  principle  with  the 
highest  point  which  our  own  jurisprudence 
on  the  same  subject  has  reached.  In  the 
case  of  Long  v,  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town, 
the  Privy  Council  laid  down  §  that  the 
Church  of  England,  in  places  where  there  is 
no  Church  established  by  law,  is  in  *  the 
same  situation  with  any  other  religious  body 
— in  no  better,  but  in  no  worse  position.' 
What  is  that  situation  ? 

*  The  members  may  adopt  rules  for  en- 
forcing discipline  within  their  body,  which 
will   be  binding  on  those  who  expressly  or 


*  So  characterised  by  the  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

f  Harmon  v.  Dreher.    2  Speers*  Eq.  87. 

X  German  Reformed  Church  v.  Siebert.  2 
Barr291. 

§  Ecclesiastical  Judgments  of  the  Privy 
Council.    Murray,  London,  1865.    P.  310. 


by  implication  have  assented  to  them.  It 
may  be  further  laid  down  that  where  any 
religious  or  other  lawful  association  has  not 
only  agreed  on  the  tenns  of  its  union,  but 
has  also  constituted  a  tribunal  to  determine 
whether  the  rules  of  the  association  have 
been  violated  by  any  of  its  members  or  not, 
and  what  shall  be  the  consequence  of  such 
violation,  then  the  decision  of  such  tribunal 
will  be  binding  when  it  has  acted  within  the 
scope  of  its  authority,  has  observed  such 
forms  as  the  rules  require,  if  any  forms  be 
prescribed,  and  if  not,  has  proceeded  in  a 
manner  consonant  with  the  principles  of  jus- 
tice.' 

The  chief  difference  between  this  dictum 
and  those  of  the  American  lawyers  is  plainly 
the  immediate  reference  by  the  English 
court  of  the  right  of  Church  tribunals  to  the 
source  of  contract,  and  the  careful  measure- 
ment of  their  powers  by  the  contract  which 
has  created  them.  For  most  practical 
purposes  there  is  probably  no  difference 
between  the  tw^o.  The  legal  theory  which 
founds  Church  jurisdiction  on  contract 
will  generally,  if  it  is  honestly  worked, 
find  as  much  included  in  the  jurisdiction 
so  created  as  will  the  other  or  American 
doctrine,  which  makes  it  part  of  public 
law.  The  difference  in*  all  such  cases  is 
chiefly  one  of  the  presumption  of  law. 
The  American  courts  assume  that  every 
Church  has  jurisdiction  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  and  has  provided  some  means  for 
working  it  out,  until  the  contrary  is  proved, 
and  they  accordingly  refuse  to  review  what 
is  admitted  to  have  been  a  Church  question. 
The  English  law,  on  the  other  hand,  only 
expresses  its  willingness  to  sustain  Church 
jurisdiction  when  it  is  shown  that  such  ju- 
risdiction exists.  In  one  sense  they  are  both 
founded  on  voluntary  contract.  In  both 
cases  it  is  the  voluntary  act  or  acquiescence 
of  the  individual  which  makes  him  a 
member  of  his  Church.  But  when  he 
is  admitted  or  provied  to  be  a  member, 
the  American  law  steps  forward,  and  with- 
out any  further  proof  or  inquiry  acknowl- 
edges— seemingly  as  a  matter  of  public  or 
constitutional  law — a  separate  Church  juris- 
diction, which  in  all  Church  matters  is  final 
and  conclusive.  W^e  shall  in  the  next  para- 
graph notice  the  important  provision  which 
counterbalances  this.  But  meantime  how 
suggestive  is  the  fact  at  which  we  have  al- 
ready arrived  !  The  one  great  country  in 
the  world  which  has  no  established  Church 
— no  Church  with  a  jurisdiction  conferred 
upon  it  by  the  State — is  the  country  whose 
jurisprudence  acknowledges  all  Churches  as 
having  a  jurisdiction  conferred  upon  them 
by  the  conscience  of  their  members — a  ju- 
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risdiction   in  its  own  sphere,  exclusive  even 
of  tbe  law  of  the  land  ! 

2.  American  law  claims  for  itself  com- 
plefe  and  exclusive  control^  not  only 
over  the  life,  liherttj,  and  goods  of  all 
Churchmen^  hut  over  all  Church  Property 
and  Church  Funds,  Tbe  claim  of  the 
Latin  Church,  that  the  civil  power  shall 
look  up  to  the  spiritual  as  authoritative,  so 
as  to  take  from  it  the  rule  and  limits  of  its 
own  actings,  has  been  rejected  by  every 
state  in  the  Union  as  thoroughly  as  by 
Northern  Europe.  Of  no  other  state  in  the 
world,  indeed,  can  it  be  said,  as  it  may  be 
of  the  American  Republic,  that  private  judg- 
ment, as  opposed  to  the  principle  of  author- 
ity in  religion,  is  one  of  its  foundation 
stones.  Nor  is  the  supreme  Church  author- 
ity likely  to  be  at  all  more  acceptable  now 
that  it  has  been  declared  infallible.  It  fol- 
lows, of  course,  that  all  the  old  claims  to 
withdraw  the  patrimony  of  the  Church  and 
the  persons  of  Churchmen  from  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  are  everywhere  con- 
demned by  Anierican  law.  The  absolute 
subjection  of  Churchmen  to  the  civil  and 
criminal  courts  of  the  states  seems,  indeed, 
never  to  be  questioned.  It  is  of  more  im- 
portance to  say  that  all  questions  of  proper- 
ty, and  all  claims  capable  of  being  present- 
ed in  a  pecuniary  form,  are  held  to  be  ap- 
propriate for  the  civil  courts,  and  for  them 
exclusively.  In  the  last  and  most  important 
case  in  the  Supreme  Court — the  case  too  in 
which  the  claims  of  the  Church  have  been 
admitted  to  their  greatest  extent  * — the 
judgment  points  out  that  any  claim  on  its 
part  to  include  within  its  territory  what  is 
in  its  own  nature  outside  would  simply  be 
disregarded.  *  If  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  should  undertake 
to  try  one  of  its  members  for  murder,  or 
punish  him  with  death  or  imprisonment,  its 
sentence  would  be  of  no  validity  in  a  civil 
court  or  anywhere  else.  Or  if  it  should,  at 
the  instance  of  one  of  its  members,  entertain 
jurisdiction  as  between  him  and  another 
member  as  to  their  individual  rigbt  to  prop- 
erty, real  or  personal,  the  right  in  no  sense 
depending  on  ecclesiastical  questions,  its  de- 
cision would  be  utterly  disregarded  by  any 
civil  court  where  it  might  be  '  set  up.'  Nor 
is  it  the  property  rights  of  individuals 
alone  that  are  protected.  *  Religious  organ- 
isations come  before  us  in  the  same  attitude 
as  other  voluntary  associations  for  benevolent 
or  charitable  purposes,  and  their  rights  of 
property  or  of  contract  are  equally  under 
tbe  protection  of  the  law,  and  the  actions  of 


*  Watson  tj.  Jonos.     Wallace's  Reporte,  vol. 
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their  members  subject  to  its  restraints.'  It 
is  quite  true  that,  as  here  hinted,  rights  of 
property  very  often  depend  on  ecclesiastical 
questions,  and  we  shall  see  in  detail  how 
far  the  law,  in  deciding  property  matters, 
gives  effect  to  these  ecclesiastical  transac- 
tions. But  that  IS  a  subsequent  ques- 
tion for  the  civil  court.  Its  first  niliug 
is  to  claim  all  pecuniary  questions  and  ques 
tions  of  property  as  exclusively  for  its  own 
decision.  It  is  for  it  to  settle  them,  and  it 
is  for  it  to  judge  how  far  justice  requires 
that,  in  order  to  settle  them  aright,  cogni- 
sance should  be  taken  of  any  Church  transac- 
tions or  relations.  The  whole  world  of  men's 
lives,  liberties,  and  goods,  and  especially 
that  vast  province  of  it  which  embraces 
Church  property  and  Church  endowments, 
is  claimed  by  the  State  as  under  its  com- 
plete and  absolute  control. 

3.  But   in  order   to  decide   purely  civil 
questions    of    person,    goods,     and     estate, 
the   law    necessarily   deals  with    innumera- 
ble  religious    questions  and    Church   rela- 
tions.    It    is    the     merest   dream    to   sup- 
pose  that  disendowment,   or    disestablish- 
ment, or  any  similar  process  of   severance, 
can  'prevent  courts  of  law  (unless  they  are 
prepared  to  perpetrate  gross  injustice)  from 
taking   continual    cognisance     of     religious 
opinions,  and  of  the  existence  and  relations 
and  dealings  of  the  Church   and   of  all  its 
organic   parts.      Take,    in   the    first   place, 
questions  of  property.     If  a    bod}'    of  men 
have  wrongful   possession  of  a  church,  or  of 
a  sum  of  money,  on  the  pretence  (for  exam- 
ple) that   they    are   the    religious    bodv  to 
which  the  money  or  the  building  was  given, 
their  opponents  have  no  way  of  redressing 
the   wrong   and  of   vindicating   their  own 
rights  except  by  appealing  to  the  civil  tribn- 
uals  of  the  country.     And  these  civil  tribu- 
nals have  no  means  of  doing  justice  except  bj 
investigating  into  the  differences  of  doctrine, 
discipline,  or  practice  wbich  are  thus  brought 
before  them.    To  the  litigants  these  may  be 
religious   differences.     To    the  judge  they 
are  mere  matters  of  fact  bearing  on^  a  ques- 
tion of  civil  rigbt.     But  neither  the  Church 
litigating  nor  the  judge  deciding  can  evade 
their  coming  up  for  judgment  on  the  ground 
that  this  is  not  a  civil   corporation,  but  a 
Church,  and  a  Church  which  has  no  recog- 
nition from  the  State  in  the  exclusive  fonn 
of  establishment.     If  it  is  a  Church,  and  a 
Church  tolerated  by  the  State,  questions  of 
property  in  which  it  has  an  interest  will  neces- 
sarily arise,  and  these  will  fall  to  be  decided 
by  the  State  and  by  the  law.     Now  there 
are  no  bounds  to  the  magnitude  and  variety 
of  the  questions  which  may,  or  rather  must, 
thus  arise,  even  in  the  case  of  a  Church  not 
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established,  with  respect  to  its  property. 
Wh.itever  the  form  of  the  Church — Episco- 
pal or  Presbyterian,  Hierarchical  or  Congre- 
gational— it  must  carry  on  its  work  by 
means  of  contributions  or  endowments  of 
some  kind,  and  in  so  far  as  it  possesses 
these  it  necessarily  comes  into  contact  with 
the  whole  civil  law  of  the  country.  And 
the  legal  questions  that  relate  directly  to  the 
property  of  Churches  are  only  a  part  of 
those  which  we  find  in  American  law,  and 
which  indeed  we  must  find  always,  even 
where  there  is  no  establishment.  The  places 
filled  by  the  ministers  and  officials  of  a  vol- 
untary Church  liave  a  certain  pecuniary 
value,  and  the  attainment  or  forfeiture  of  any 
of  these  is  a  matter  about  which  there  will 
be  a  constant. tendency,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
to  appeal  to  the  civil  tribunals.  Nor  is  the 
question  one  only  as  to  a  Church's  offices  of 
rule  or  honour.  The  mere  attaining  and  re- 
tention of  a.  place  in  its  membership  is  a 
matter  on  which  a  high  value  will  probably 
be  set ;  and  as  this  is  a  thing  in  which  all 
Churches  theoretically  reserve  their  own 
right  to  judge,  according  to  their  own  rule», 
and  is  yet  a  matter  in  which  individual  char- 
acter and  feelings  may  be  largely  involved, 
we  see  at  once  that  important  questions  may 
be  raised.  In  most  jurisprudences,  actions 
of  damages  or  actions  for  reparation  are  com- 
petent to  those  who  have  been  injured  in 
their  character  and  feelings.  A  man  recov- 
ers a  hundred  pounds  of  damages  who  has 
been  slandered  to  an  extent  which  the  jury 
estimates  at  that  sum,  just  as  he  recovers 
a  hundred  pounds  of  which  another  has  in- 
juriously dispossessed  him.  Consequently, 
the  whole  actions  of  a  Church,  in  so  far  as 
they  bear  on  individuals,  are  capable  of  pe- 
cuniary estimation,  and  may  come  under  the 
cognisance  of  the  civil  tribunals  of  the 
country.  The  law  has  to  do — at  least  the 
law  may  have  to  do — with  the  whole  work- 
ing of  a  Christian  Church,  as  well  as  with 
its  whole  property,  and  this  even  in  its  na- 
tive state  of  non-establishment.  American 
law,  as  we  have  seen,  refuses  to  deal  with 
Church  questions  directly ;  it  abandons 
them  to  the  Church,  and  refuses  to  review 
them  when  presented  to  it  separately  and  in 
themselves.  That  is  nothing  extraordinary. 
All  jurisprudences  either  hold  that  principle 
already,  or  are  rapidly  coming  to  adopt  it. 
The  real  question  is,  how  does  American  law 
deal  with  religious  and  Church  questions 
which  are  brought  before  it  indirectly — as  a 
means  to  the  determination  of  a  question  of 
property  or  money  ? 

4.  Where  such  civil  question  {of  property 
or  money)  turns  upon  an  express  trusty  Ame- 
rican law  inquires  for  itself  into  tho  fulfil. 


ment  of  the  conditions  of  that  trust,  whether 
these  be  religious  or  ecclesiastical,  to  the  ut- 
termost ;  and  it  enforces  the  trust  to  the  ef- 
fect of  settling  the  question  of  property,  but 
to  that  effect  only. 

This  is,  as  Judge  Strong  rightly  put«  it, 
*  an  apparent,  though  not  a  real  exception ' 
to  the  general  rule  that  the  civil  law  will 
not  interfere  with  Church  organization  or 
i  with  questions  of  religious  faith.  Such  dis- 
putes arc  not  properly  or  primarily  Church 
questions.  They  are  questions  of  property 
or  civil  right,  and  can  only  come  into  court 
as  such.  And  even  after  they  have  come 
into  court,  the  court  refuses  to  interfere 
with  either  the  faith  or  the  organization  of 
the  members.  But  it  may  insist  on  inquir- 
ing into  them  to  the  uttermost,  and  it  may 
bo  necessary  for  it  to  do  so.  If  a  man 
chooses  to  make  a  Church  or  its  officials  his 
trustees  for  certain  expressed  purposes,  ard 
leaves  money  to  them  for  these  purposes, 
the  Church  may  decline  to  receive  the  mon- 
ey, but  if  it  accepts  it,  the  law  will  see  that 
it  applies  it  only  to  the  purposes  prescribed. 
All  this  is  a  question  not  properly  of  eccle- 
siastical law,  but  of  trust  law,  and  there 
never  has  been  any  doubt  about  it  in  Amer- 
ica, where  the  trust  is  unequivocal.  The 
two  cases  in  which  it  has  come  there  to  be 
of  most  importance,  are  stated  by  Mr. 
Strong  jis  tnose  of  Church  order  and 
Church  faith  respectively.  Under  the  for- 
mer head,  property  may  be  conveyed  to  a 
church  under  the  expressed  condition  that 
it  remain  Presbyterian  or  Episcopalian,  or 
that  it  remain  in  connection  with  a  certain 
Presbyterian  or  Episcopalian  body.  *  In 
such  a  case,  when  controversies  arise  within 
the  Church  respecting  the  ownership  or 
control  of  property  thus  conveyed,  and  a 
division  takes  place,  courts  of  law  will  in- 
quire which  party  or  w^hich  division  adheres 
to  the  form  of  Church  government,  or  ac- 
knowledges the  Church  connection  desig- 
nated in  the  conveyance,  and  will  adjudge 
the  right  to  that  party.'  So  too  in  the  par- 
allel case  of  faith  or  doctrine.  Where 
property  is  held  by  a  Church  for  the  main- 
tenance or  propagation  of  a  particular  faith, 
the  courts  must  settle  any  question  as  to  the 
possession  of  that  property.  And  they  will 
do  it,  in  case  of  competing  claims,  by  in- 
quiring *  wliat  the  doctrines  were  to  tlie 
maintenance  and  propagation  of  which  the 
Church  property  was  devoted,  and  whether 
there  has  been  a  departure  from  those  doc- 
trines by  those  who  claim  a  right  to  the  pro- 
perty.' In  both  cases  inquiry  is  necessary 
into  what  may  turn  out  to  be  verv  abstract 
and  recondite  ecclesiastical  or  theological 
questions,  and  the  view  taken  of  these  by 
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the  civil  judge  will  detennine  the  destina- 
tion of  the  property.  But  it  will  determine 
no  more.  The  judge  in  America  never  in- 
terferes to  keep  the  Church  right,  or  to 
keep  it  or  any  of  its  members  to  what  he 
holds  to  be  their  proper  Church  order  or 
Church  faith.  If  that  order  or  faith  were 
made  a  condition  of  the  trust  by  the  found- 
er, then  the  court  in  protecting  the  trust  or 
charity  inquires  into  the  actings  or  position 
of  contending  trustees,  *  not  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  whether  they  are  right  or 
wrong,  but  to  enable  the  court  to  discover 
which  of  the  contending  parties'  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  property  of  which  it  is  the 
guardian.  All  that  can  happen  to  the 
Church  is  to  be  stripped  of  what  it  con- 
ceives to  be  its  property,  but  what  the  civil 
law  (whose  jurisdiction  in  the  matter  all 
American  Churches,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  Rome,  seem  to  acknowledge)  holds 
to  be  given  to  it  only  in  trust.  All  this,  in 
the  case  of  a  trust  unequivocally  expressed, 
is  clear  law  in  America,  and  in  such  cases 
there  seems  to  be  very  little  difference  be- 
tween the  law  of  England  and  of  the  United 
States.  The  case  which  all  jurisprudences 
are  beginning  to  find  more  difficult  is 
that  which  inmiediately  follows. 

5.  Where  property  is  held  by  a  Church 
generally,  or  for  Church  purposes,  unspeci- 
fied, and  not  on  an  express  trust  for  the 
maintenance  of  certain  doctrines  or  govern- 
ment, American  law  2yresumes  in  questions 
as  to  that  property  that  tlie  decision  of  the 
Church  is  right. 

This  is  bv  far  the  most  common  and  the 
most  important  case  in  which  the  law  comes 
into  serious  collision  with  Churches.  Of 
the  great  amount  of  property  and  money 
held  by  or  for  Churches  throughout  the 
world,  on  other  tenures  than  that  of  estab- 
lishment by  the  State,  much  the  greater  part 
is  made  over  to  them  without  any  stipu- 
lation of  conditions,  or  any  specification  of 
trust  They  hold  it  simply  as  Churches,  for 
Church  purposes ;  or  their  officials  or  indi- 
vidual members  hold  it  as  trustees  in  the 
same  general  way.  Now,  suppose  that  the 
Church  changes  its  doctrine,  or  the  expres- 
sion of  its  doctrine,  as  almost  all  Churches 
have  done ;  or  suppose  it  to  some  extent 
changes  its  Church  order,  organisation,  or 
discipline,  as  has  happened  with  eqiial  fre- 
quency. Shall  it  continue  to  hold  the  pro- 
perty ?  In  the  majority  of  such  cases  of 
change  the  Church  is  not  unanimous. 
There  is  a  minority  which  declines  to  ap- 
prove, or  perhaps  to  acquiesce  in,  the  change, 
and  they  are  apt  to  bring  the  question  of 
property  to  the  civil  courts.  Now  hero,  as 
in  the  former  case,  the  first  thing  to  be  ob- 


served is  that  the  question  of  property  is 
wholly  for  those  courts.  American  law 
seems  quite  clear  as  to  its  jurisdiction  on 
this,  even  when  in  exercising  that  jurisdic- 
tion it  goes  farthest  in  confirming,  without  in- 
quiry, the  previous  ruling  of  the  Church.  The 
civil  question  of  property  is  wholly  for  the 
civil  law  ;  but  it  is  an  excessively  difficult  one. 
Take  it  as  a  question  of  the  intention  of 
the  donor  or  testator.  Are  we  to  presume 
that  he  intended  the  Church  to  liave  no 
power  of  varying,  however  slightly,  the  for- 
mulas of  practice  or  of  faith  wliich  it  held 
at  the  date  of  his  death  ?  Or  are  we  to  hold 
that  he  contemplated  it  should  have  the 
power  of  reversing  its  religious  beliefs,  and 
wholly  revolutionising  its  Church  tendency  \ 
Both  alternatives  are  extremely  improbable, 
and  yet  it  is  almost  impossible  to  lay  down 
a  general  rule  between  them.  In  England 
the  general  rule,  initiated  by  Lord  Eldon, 
has  been  in  favour  of  holding  the  doctrines 
and  practice  professed  by  the  Church  at  the 
time  of  the  testator's  death  to  be  implied 
conditions  of  his  bequest,  and  binding  on 
the  Church  in  future.  In  the  United  State?, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  leaning  of  the  law  is 
very  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Church  and 
Church  freedom ;  and  it  is  considerably  with- 
in the  truth  to  say,  as  we  have  done  above, 
that  the  burden  of  proof  in  questions  of  pro- 
perty is  generally  thrown  upon  those  who 
question  it«  decisions.  In  dealing  with  so 
perplexing  a  question,  the  independence  of 
the  states,  and  the  fact  that  American  law  is 
not  one,  but  twenty -fold,  contributes  its 
share  to  the  difficulty.  Thus,  in  questions 
of  Church  property,  the  Pcnnsylvaiiian  State 
Court  has  twice  given  opinions  (by  the  same 
judge,  however)  in  favour  of  enforcing  the 
original  Church  connection  and  Church  faith 
as  common  law  conditions  of  Church  pro- 
perty, but  the  report  states  that  the  law  of 
New  York  is  contrary  to  these  decisions.* 


*  Roster's  Appeal,  8  Ann.  Rep.  275  (09  Penn. 
St.  462).  We  append  the  Reporter's  Note,  stat- 
in/a: the  law  in  Pennsylvania,  and  showing  the 
conflict  of  view  acknowledged  at  that  date 
(1871)  :— 

*  To  the  same  effect  is  Schnorr's  appeal,  5  Ann. 
Rep.  415.  The  holders  of  the  legal  title  t«> 
Church  property  are  regarded  in  a  court  of 
equity  as  holding  it  in  trust  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  faith  and  worship  of  the  founders  of  the 
organisation,  and  any  diversion  of  it  to  another 
use  is  so  far  a  breach  of  trust  as  to  demand  the 
interposition  of  the  court.  Harmon  r.  Dreher. 
1  Speers  Eg.  87 ;  Kuiskern  i?.  Lutheran  Church, 
1  Sandf.  Ch.  439  ;  Attornev-Qeneral  r.  Pearson, 
3  Mcrw.  353 ;  Baker  c.  Fales,  16  Mass.  487 : 
Stebbins  r.  Jenkins,  10  Pick.  172  ;  Watson  r. 
Jones,  1  Zab.  052.  This  is  the  case  afterwards 
appealed  to  the  United  States  Court. 

'  A  different  rule  prevails  in  New  York.    In 
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One  judge  founded  his  judgment  in  favour 
of  not  enforcing  sucli  implied  conditions  on 
*  the  guarantee  of  freedom  to  religion/  and 
on  the  *very  nature  of  all  intellectual  and 
spiritual  life,*  which  includes  both  growth 
and  decay.  Judge  Sharswood  retorts  that  civil 
courts  *  must  be  guided  by  plainer  principles 
than  those  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  life.  The  constitu- 
tional guarantee  of  religious  freedom  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  property.  Tt  does 
not  guarantee  the  privilege  of  stealing 
churches,  or  per\erting  truths,  or  defeating 
the  will  of  a  donor.'  And  in  this  energetic 
statement  Judge  Strong  earnestly  concurs  in 
these  lectures,  adding  as  *  undeniable,'  that 
when  the  deed  *  indicates  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  grantor  or  devisor  that  the 
beneticial  use  of  the  property  should  vest  in 
a  Church  having  a  specified  form  of  govern- 
ment, or  connection,  or  form  of  worship,  or 
holding  certain  doctrines,  courts  of  law  will 
institute  all  the  inquiries  necessary  to  deter- 
mine who  were  the  real  beneficiaries  intend- 
ed, and  prevent  the  diversion  of  the  pro- 
perty to  any  other  uses?  Yet  the  words 
which  immediately  follow  *  make  it  quite 
doubtful  whether  this  ambiguous  summing 
up  relates  to  all  bequests  to  Churches  hav- 
ing a  government  or  holding  a  faith  at  the 
date  of  the  deed,  or  only  to  those  cases 
where  the  faith  or  government  are  referred 
to  in  the  bequest,  and  thus  indicated  as  to 
be  permanent  attributes  of  the  body  which 
lie  favours,  and  so  conditions  of  the  bequest. 
This  latter  view  would  throw  back  the  case 
into  the  category  of  express  trust  already 
dealt  with,  on  which  (as  the  Supreme 
Court  has  recently  declared)  f  there  is  no 
doubt  at  all.  Tliere  is,  indeed,  a  certain 
vagueness  in  all  Judge   Strong's  treatment 

Petty  r.  Took.  21  N.  Y.  267,  it  was  hold  that 
the  trustees  and  a  majority  of  the  society  could 
change  from  Congregationalists  to  Presbyte- 
rians, and  retain  possession  of  the  Church  pro- 
perty against  those  who  adhered  to  the  faith  of 
the  founders  of  the  Church  and  society.  See 
also  Ram  t.  The  Prussian,  &c.,  German  Sox.  36 
N.  Y.  161.  Bunnell  44  Barb.  282 ;  Robertson  v. 
Ballions,  U.  N.  Y.  243.' 

*  '  Of  course,  what  I  have  said  has  no  appli- 
cation to  a  case  where  the  property  is  held  by  a 
Church,  or  religious  society,  with  no  specific 
trust  attached  to  it,  or  with  no  other  than  that 
it  is  for  a  religious  use  generally.' — P.  60. 

f  *  It  hardly  admits  of  a  rational  doubt  that 
an  individual  or  an  association  of  individuals 
may  dedicate  property  by  way  of  trust  to  the 
purpose  of  sustaining,  supporting,  and  propagat- 
ing definite  religious  doctrines  or  principles, 
provided  that  in  doing  so  they  violate  no  law  of 
morality,  and  give  to  the  instrument  by  which 
their  purpose  is  evidenced  the  formalities  which 
the  laws  require.'  Watson  v.  Jones,  13  Wal- 
lace's Rep.  723. 


of  this  matter,  which,  while  it  no  doubt  re- 
flects the  unsettled  state  of  the  law  through- 
out the  Union  on  the  point,  seems  also  to 
show  a  shrinking  from  the  important  deci- 
sion of  it,  which  we  are  about  to  notice,  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  of 
which  he  is  a  member.  The  decision,  of 
course,  is  not  binding  on  the  state  courts, 
although  it  professes  to  express  the  views 
which  preponderate  in  them,  and  is  in  it- 
self entitled  to  the  highest  respect.  All, 
therefore,  that  it  is  safe  to  say  absolutely 
with  regard  to  the  States  as  a  whole,  is  that 
where  there  is  no  express  trust  they  invaria- 
bly presume  in  favour  of  the  decision  of  the 
Church. 

6.  Bui  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  also  decided  that  where  there  is 
no  express  trust  as  to  the  property,  the  law 
will  not  only  presume  that  the  decision  of 
the  Church  (by  its  majorities  or  judicato- 
ries) is  right,  but  will  hold  that  decision  as 
conclusive  between  the  parties,  and  will  re- 
gulate the  civil  question  of  property  accord- 
ingly. 

By  far  the  roost  important  decision  in  the 
whole  ecclesiastical  law  of  America  is  that 
given  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Slates  in 
the  case  of  Watson  v,  Jones,  decided  in  the 
year  1872.*  The  opinion  of  the  whole 
bench,  which  consists  of  eight  members, 
was  enounced  in  the  speech  of  one  judge, 
and  two  of  his  colleagues  declined  to  ex- 
press agreement  with  it,  chiefly  on  the 
ground  that  the  case  had  come  before  them 
informally.  Yet  the  decision  was  given 
with  great  deliberation  and  solenmity,  and 
upon  a  review  of  American  law  in  all  the 
states  for  a  century. 

*  The  novelty  of  the  questions  presented  to 
this  court  for  the  first  time  their  intrinsic  im- 
portance and  far-reaching  influence,  and  the 
knowledge  that  the  schism  in  which  the 
case  originated  has  divided  the^Presbyterian 
Churches  throughout  Kentucky  and  Missouri, 
have  seemed  to  us  to  justify  the  careful  and 
laborious  examination  and  discussion  which 
we  have  made  of  the  principles  which  should 
govern  the  case.  For  the  same  reasons  w^e 
have  held  it  under  advisement  for  a  year.' 

In  thus  stating  for  the  first  time  the  prin- 
ciples of  American  law  as  to  Church  proper- 
ty, the  Supreme  Court  begins  with  the  case 
of  express  trust,  and  points  out  that  of 
course  the  courts  will  there  protect  the 
property  according  to  the  conditions.  But 
then  comes  the  case  of  a  Church  (and  for 
the  sake  of  simplicity  a  particular  Church  or 
independent    congregation  is  taken  as  the 


*  Reported  in  vol.  xiii.  of  Wallace's  Supremo 
Court  Reports,  p.  679. 
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leading  instance)  holding  property,  *  either 
by  way  of  purchase  or  donation,  with  no 
other  specific  trust  attached  to  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  Church  than  that  it  is  for  the 
use  of  that  congregation  as  a  religious  soci- 
ety.' 

*  In  such  cases,  where  there  is  a  schism 
which  leads  to  a  separation  into  distinct  and 
conflicting  bodies,  the  rights  of  such  bodies 
to  the  use  of  the  property  must  be  determined 
by  the  ordinary  principles  which  govern  vol- 
untary associations.  If  the  principle  of 
government  in  such  cases  is  that  the  majority 
rules,  then  the  numerical  majority  of  members 
must  control  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  pro- 
perty. If  there  be  within  the  congregation 
oflicers  in  whom  are  vested  the  powers  of 
such  control,  then  those  who  adhere  to  the 
acknowledged  organism  by  which  the  body 
is  governed  are  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  pro- 
perty. The  minority,  in  choosing  to  separate 
themselves  into  a  distinct  body,  and  refusing 
to  recognize  the  authority  of  the  governing 
body,  can  claim  no  rights  in  the  property  from 
the  fact  that  they  had  once  been  members  of 
the  Church  or  congregation. 

*  This  ruling  admits  of  no  inquiry  into  the 
existing  religious  opinions  of  those  who  com- 
prise the  legal  or  regular  organization,  for  if 
such  was  permitted,  a  very  small  minority, 
without  any  oflicers  of  the  Church  among 
them,  might  be  found  to  be  the  only  faithful 
supporters  of  the  religious  dogmas  of  the 
founders  of  the  Church.  There  being  no  such 
trust  imposed  upon  the  property  when  pur- 
chased or  given,  the  court  will  not  imply  ope 
for  the  purpose  of  expelling  from  its  use 
those  who  by  regular  succession  and  order 
constitute  the  Church,  because  they  may  have 
changed  in  some  respect  their  views  of  reli- 
gious truth  ' 

The  rule  thus  laid  down  is  a  sweeping 
one.  Where  there  is  no  religious  trust  ex- 
pressed, the  court  will  not  imply  one,  ami 
will  not  inquire  into  its  existence,  even  when 
chanire  of  faith  or  doctrine  is  alleo^ed. 
And  this,  a  fortiori,  is  probably  true  of  the 
case  of  change  in  Church  order  or  worship 
or  practice  generally,  which  Churches  have 
generally  held  as  of  less  importance.  In  all 
such  cases  the  Supreme  Court  proposes  to  ac- 
cept the  ruling  of  the  congregation  or  its  ma- 
jority or  constituted  representatives  as  right, 
and  confirms  to  them  the  possession  of  their 
property,  no  matter  what  deviations  from  for- 
mer principles  are  alleged.  ]>ut  this  is  the 
case  of  a  particular  congregation.  \\'hat  of 
the  more  complicated  case  of  a  large 
Church  or  body  consisting  of  many  congre- 
gations, all  gathered  into  a  more  or  less 
strict  unity  by  a  common  government? 
What  of  large  Churches  like  the  Roman 
('atholic,  the  Episcopal,  the  Presbyterian  ? 

*  The  case  before  us  is  one  of  this  class, 
growing  out  of  a  schism  which   lias  divided 


the  congregation  and  itsoflScers  and  the  pres- 
bytery and  synod,  and  which  appeals  to  the 
courts  to  determine  the  right  to  the  use  of  the 
property  so  acquired.  Here  is  no  case  of 
property  devoted  for  ever  by  the  instrument 
which  conveyed  it,  or  by  any  specific  declara- 
tion of  its  owner,  to  the  support  of  any  spe- 
cial religious  dogmas  or  any  peculiar  form  of 
worship,  but  of  property  purchased  for  the 
use  of  a  religious  congregation,  and  so  long 
as  any  existing  religious  congregation  can  ht 
ascertained  to  be  that  congregation,  or  its 
regular  and  legitimate  successor,  it  is  entitleil 
to  the  use  of  the  property.  In  the  case  of  an 
independent  congregation  we  have  )>ointed 
out  how  this  identity  or  succession  is  to  be 
ascertained,  but  in  cases  of  this  character  we 
are  bound  to  look  at  the  fact  that  the  local 
congregation  is  itself  but  a  member  of  a  much 
larger  and  more  important  religious  organi- 
zation, and  is  under  its  government  and  con- 
trol, and  is  bound  by  its  orders  and  judgment^. 
There  are  in  the  Presbyterian  system  of  eccle- 
siastical government,  in  regular  succession, 
the  presbytery  over  the  session  or  local 
Church,  the  synod  over  the  presbytery,  and 
the  general  assembly  over  all.  These  are 
called,  in  the  language  of  the  Church  organs, 
judicatories,  and  they  entertain  appeals  from 
the  decision. of  those  below,  and  prescribe 
corrective  measures  in  other  cases. 

*  In  this  class  of  cases  we  think  tlie  rule  of 
action  which  should  govern  in  civil  courts 
founded  in  a  broad  and  sound  view  of  the  re- 
lations of  Church  and  State  under  our  system 
of  laws,  and  supported  by  a  preponderating 
weight  of  judicial  authority,  is,  that  when- 
ever the  questions  of  discipline  or  of  faith,  or 
ecclesiastical  nile,  custom  or  law,  have  been 
decided  by  the  highest  of  these  Church  judi- 
catories to  which  the  matter  lias  been  carried, 
the  legal  tribunals  must  accept  such  decisions 
as  final,  and  as  binding  on  them  in  their  ajv 
plicatiou  to  the  case  before  them.' 

The  principle  in  these  two  cases  is  obvi- 
ously the  same.  In  the  latter,  the  solidaritv 
of  the  whole  Church  is  assumed  (rather 
rashly,  perhaps,  for  there  may  be  all  degrnn 
of  interdependence  and  unity),  and  the 
whole  body  is  held  to  be  legally  one 
Church,  as  in  the  former  case  the  conixroi»a- 
tion  was  the  Church.  But  in  lK>th,  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  dealing  with  the  purely  civil 
question  of  property  declines  to  inqiiiro  int* 
any  allegation  that  the  congregation  or  iIi.* 
body  has  varied  from  its  old  position  ami 
principles. 

7.  The  principle  on  which  the  Supronu' 
Court  in  such  cases  regulates  questions  even 
of  property  according  to  the  decisions  of 
the  Church,  is  that  the  Church  is  not  only 
the  best  judge,  hut  the  only  proper  judge-,  of 
Church  mattei-s,  and  that  there  is  a  separate 
ecclesiatstical  jn  ri^iction. 

The  Engli-»h  courts,  the  judgment  gots 
on  to  remark,  have  never  clearly  rccogni^eJ 
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this.     They   Iiavc  teodcd  not  only  to  asic,  property  and  nso  of  a  church-building   in 

What  is  the    ruling    judicatory    of    this  Louisville,  in  Kentucky — that  the  Supreme 

Church)  but,  What  ure  its  properdoctrinea,  Court  thus  refused  to  inquire  further  into 

and  which  party  holda  them  !     This  latter  the  ccclcaiastical  question.    The  civil  matter 

question,    the    American   court    maintains,  laid  before  them  was  proper  for  their  deci- 

should  be  left  to  the  Church  itself,  and  ac-  sion,  and  they  did  decide  it.     But  they  de- 

ccpted  by  the  civil  court  from  the  ecclcsiaa-  cided  it  simply  according  to  the  previous 

tical  judicatories,  as  soon  as  it  recognises  cccleiuastical  ruling, because  it  vras  admitted 

that   the   Church    possesses    such    organs,  that  on  the  Church  question  the  question  of 

And  the  reason  is  traced  in  tlie   following  property  hinged,  and  because    the  courts 

powerful   passage   to  the  general  constilu-  Iiold   that  on    the    Church    question    the 

tional  laws.  Cliurch  ruling  should  be  final  and  authorita- 

,^    ,,,           ,     ,,     ,  „       ,,         .  ■_■  .  tive-     There  are  several  reasons  suggested 

'  In  this  country  the  full  and  free  nffht  to    .     ,i  •        „„ii  „„  ^.i       ■    i ,    /  "  i  „ 

entertain  any  reli^ous  belief,  to  practice  any  '"  ^''  ?  «?  ''l"  ""  "^^''l  J^-lgraf "  «  {a"*!  ^ 
religious  principle,  and  to  teach  iiy  religious  Facially  in  the  passage  last  quoted)  for  such 
doctrine  which  does  not  Tiolate  the  laws  of  a  general  rule.  One  is  that,  as  we  Iiavc  jUSt 
morality  and  property,  and  which  does  uot  seen,  they  hold  the  Church  judicatory  bet- 
infringe  personal  rights,  is  conceded  to  all.  tcr  furnished  and  trained  for  the  decision 
The  law  knows  no  heresy,  and  ia  committed  of  Church  questions,  and  Iherefttre  a  better 
to  the  supportot  no  dogma,  the  establishment  tribunal  Th's  may  bo  a  good  reason  in  ex- 
ofnosect.  Tlie  right  to  organise  voluntary  ro-  pediency  for  the  civil  court  inquiring  into 
linious  associations  to  assist  in  tlia  expression  f,  . '.  t  ..i  r-t,  t  ■  /■  4.  ^ 
and  dissemination  of  any  religious  doctrine,  the  opinion  of  ti.e  Church  judicatories,  or 
and  to  create  tribunals  for  the  decision  of  "ven  for  their  making  a  general  rule  of  con- 
controvetted  questions  of  faith  within  the  as-  forming  to  it,  but  it  hardly  explains  why 
sociation,  and  for  the  ecclesiastical  govern-  they  hold  themselves  bound  to  do  so.  The 
mcnt  of  all  the  individual  members,  congre-  reason  for  this  last  might  perhaps  bo  found 
gations,  and  officers  within  the  general  aaso-  aufficjcntly  iu  the  theory  of  arbitration  or 
elation,  is  unquestioned.  All  who  unite  ^.^^xxB-aX.  between  the  parlies.  All  proper 
tncmsclveB  to  such  a  body  do  so  with  an  im-  ,11  1  .*  »  1  1  .i 
plied  consent  lo  this  government,  and  arc  Church  questions  huve  long  ago,  by  the  con- 
bound  to  submit  to  it  But  it  would  be  a  sent  of  the  members  and  the  very  constitu- 
vain  consent,  and  would  lead  to  the  total  tion  of  tie  body,  been  submitted  to  an  ec- 
subverMon  ot  such  religious  bodies,  if  any  clesiastieal  tribunal.  And  if  it  is  once  admit- 
one  aggrieved  by  one  of  their  decisions  could  ted  by  the  parties  who  are  members  of  the 
appeal  to  the  secular  courts  and  have  them  Church  that  the  property  depends  upon  the 
reversed.  It  is  o_(  the  essence  ot  religious  decision  of  the  Church  question,  that  is 
nnions,  and  of  their  right  to  establish  tnbu-  „^^^,  equivalent  to  an  admission  that  they 
nala  for  the  decision  ot  queslioiis  ansing  ijij  rj  ii  • 
among  themselves,  that  those  decisions  should  ''«<^  ."'"^^^y  referred  even  the  property 
bo  bindingin  all  eases  of  ecclesiastical  cogni-  question  to  ecclesiastical  arbitrators.  And 
zance,  subject  only  to  such  appeals  as  tlie  or-  the  court  will  enforce  the  award,  and  will 
ganism  itself  provides  for.  not  permit  a  disiippointcd  suitor  in  the 
'  Nor  do  we  see  that  justice  would  be  likely  Church  to  appeal  against  the  decision  which 
to  be  promoted  by  submitting  those  decisions  Jig  invited,  because  in  this  particular  case 
to  review  in  the  ordinary  pudicial  tribunals.  ^^^  decision  happens  to  have  money  consc- 
firnVJ^eU^f^rfrrrh^i^rt^";  <)-ces.  »  C^LandTitiusrcfer'a.hiug 
Protestant  Episcopal,  the  Methodist  Episcopal,  to  Cato,  the  eonrt  will  not  rejudge  Cato  a 
andthe  Presbyterian  Churches)  has  a  body  ol  judgment.  And  if  they  refer  it  to  a 
constitutional  and  ecclesiastical  law  ot  its  Cliurch,  or  a  bishop,  or  general  aMcmbly, 
own,  to  be  found  in  their  written  organic  the  principle  is  the  same.  But  while  this 
laws,  their  books  of  discipline,  in  their  col-  (.xplanation  might  in  most  cases  be  sufficient, 
lections  ot  precedents,  in  tlieir  nsage  and  jt  jg  ^ot  the  American  theory.  Arbitration 
customs,  which  as  to  each  constitute  a  system  j^  ^  ^  ot  private  law,  founded  on  the  pri- 
of  eelesiHStical  law  and  re  igious  faith  that  .  '  _'^»  i.i  ^^  ir  1  -  .■  1 
tasks  the  ablest  minds  to  become  familiar  yate  agreement  of  the  parties.  Ecclesiastical 
with.  It  is  not  10  be  supposed  that  the  junsdiction  is  in  America  clearly  part  of 
judges  of  the  civil  courts  can  he  as  competent  public  law,  and  it  is  continually  acknowl- 
in  the  ecclesiastical  law  and  religious  faith  of  edged  (aa  in  the  case  we  are  dealing  with) 
all  these  bodies  as  the  ablest  men  in  each  arc  as  n  matter  which  the  courts  admit  and  un- 
derstand, without  any  special  averments  or 
proof  by  the  parties. 

6.  The  two  juriadielioM  leork  togetktr  on 

l!ie  quafi-international  principle  of  comitv. 

The  strongest  proof  of  the  assertion  we 

have  just  mi^c,  that  Americau  law  acknowl- 


n  reference  to  tlieir  own.  It  would  therefore 
be  an  appeal  from  the  more  learned  tribunal 
in  the  law  wliicli  should  decide  the  case,  to 
one  which  is  less  so.' 

Now  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  was  in 
deciding  a   quea^on    of  property — of  the 
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edges  a  real  eccleaiastical  jurisdiction  out- 
side of  itself,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  diffi- 
culties found  in  dealing  with  that  jurisdic- 
tion are  the  same  as  those  found  in  dealing 
with  foreign  jurisdictions  generally.  Thus 
American  law  acknowledges  that  French 
law  has  its  own  jurisdiction.  But  how  far 
and  to  what  effects  French  decisions  may  be 
pleaded  as  conclusive  in  American  courts,  is 
a  question  which  requires  careful  distinc- 
tions, and  on  which  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  have  sometimes  varied.  It  is  what  is 
called  a  question  of  comity.  And  this  has 
been  also  precisely  the  case  with  the  ecclesi- 
astical question :  it  has  been  treated  by  the 
civil  law  as  a  matter  of  comity. 

For  example,  the  law  of  one  country  never 
intrudes  into  another  to  determine  for  the 
latter  a  question  of  its  citizenship.  But  as 
to  the  citizenship  or  membership  of  the 
Church  ?  Judge  ^Strong  says,  as  to  *  amo- 
tion *  or  expulsion  : — 

*The  law  recognises  the  right  of  every 
Church  to  determine  finally  who  are  and  who 
are  not  its  members.  Herein  is  a  marked 
difference  between  Churches  and  other  orga- 
nisations. In  regard  to  members  of  private 
corporations  generally,  such  as  benevolent, 
beneficial,  or  literary  societies,  as  well  as 
those  which  are  pecuniary,  rights  to  member- 
ship are  matters  of  legal  cognisance,  and  there 
is  a  remedy  provided  for  irregular  amotion. 
Such  corporations  may  be  compelled  to  re- 
store to  membership  one  who  has  been  ex- 
pelled without  regular  trial  according  to  the 
established  forms  of  the  corporate  organisa- 
tion, and  indeed  those  forms  must  be  strictly 
complied  with,  or  a  court  of  law  will  inter- 
fere. It  will  review  the  proceeding,  and  in- 
sist upon  its  perfect  regularity.  But  a  Church 
is  allowed  to  determine  for  itself,  construing 
its  own  organic  rules,  whether  a  member  has 
been  cut  off,  and  no  civil  court  will  inquire 
whether  the  amotion  was  regularly  made,  or 
issue  a  mandamus  to  compel  a  restoration. 
It  accepts  the  decision  of  Church  courts  upon 
questions  of  membership  as  not  subject  to 
civil  law  review,  at  least,  such  is  the  general 
rule.' 


jurisdiction,   and    the    French    decision   is 
taken  as  conclusive  so   long  as  it  is  merely 
a  French   question.     Exactly  so,    the   civil 
courts   in   America  never  interfere  to  set 
right  a  Church  decision  as  to  Church  mem- 
bership, however  far  wrong  the  Church  has 
gone  either  in  substance  or  in  form.     It  is 
not  their  region,  and  they  hold  they  have 
no  power  to  touch  it.     But  suppose  that 
the  French  decision  comes  up  as  incidental 
to  an  undoubtedly  American  matter,  a  bill 
to  be  paid  in  America,  or  an   estate  to  be 
inherited  there  ?     In  such  a  case  the  action 
as  to  the  bill  or  the  estate  falls  to  be  decid- 
ed in  the  American  courts,  and   there  has 
always  been  great  difficulty  on  the  interna- 
tional question — how  far,  in  deciding  it,  the 
courts  are  to  accept  the  foreign   decision, 
say,  as  to  the  signature  of  the   bill   or  the 
status  of  the  heir.     Are  they   to  take  it  as 
certainly  right  and  conclusive,  and  simply 
apply  it  in  America  ?  or  are  they  merely  to 
presume  that  it  is  a  true  finding  until  the 
contrary  is  proved  ?  or  are  they   bound  to 
accept  it  as  a  true  judgment  on  the   merits 
of  the  case,  and  entitled  to  refuse  it  only  if 
it  has   been   irregularly   or  informally   ob- 
tained ?  or  are  they  to  hold  mere  regularity, 
or  form,  an  incident  of  jurisdiction,  and  ex- 
clusively therefore  for  the  French  court  I 
and  are  they  only  to  reject  its  decision  if  it 
can  be  shown  to  be  ultra  vireSy  and  outside 
the  authority   or  constitution  of  the    bench 
which   professed    to    utter   it?      All    these 


The  hesitating  words  at  the  close  of  this 
paragraph  are  probably  caused  by  the  recol- 
lection of  a  distinction  which  illustrates  in 
the  strongest  way  the  point  with  which   we 
are  dealing.      American  law  acknowledges 
the  jurisdiction  of  French  courts,  and  accord- 
ingly holds  their  judgments  conclusive  on 
a  point  within  their  jurisdiction,  c,(/.,  on   an 
internal   question  of  French  citizenship   or 
domicile  in  a  French  town  ;  and  no  allega- 
tion of  irregularity,  however  gross,  in   the 
mode  in  which  the  judgment  was  arrived  at, 
would  persuade  the  American  court  to  re- 
judge  that  question,  or  even   take  it  up  to 
look  at  it.     It   simply  belongs  to  another 


lews  arise  in  dealing  with  foreign  judij- 
ments  as  incidental  to  home  questions.* 
And  precisely  the  same  class  of  questions 
arises  in  dealing  with  Church  questions. 
The  courts  will  never  meddle  with  Church 
administration  directly,  and  will  never  sua- 
ply  review  Church  judgments.  But  if  a 
civil  question — a  question  of  money  or  prop- 
erty— arises,  that  is  exclusively  competent 
for  the  civil  courts  ;  and  yet  in  dealing  with 
it  they  may  be  confronted  with  a  previous 
Church  judgment  deciding  the  very  point 
on  which  the  civil  question  turns.  Wc 
have  already  seen  the  leaning  on  this  matter 
of  the  law  generally,  and  especially  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  But  it  comes  out  even 
more  clearly  on  this  matter  of  Church  mem- 
bership or  office. 

1.  The  courts  will  never  on  any  pretext 
review  directly  or  reverse  a  Church  decision 
as  to  membership  or  office. 

2.  The  courts  will  not  review  it  even  /«- 
directly  {i.e.^  as  a  means  to  deciding  a  civil 
question  which  turns  upon   it)    where  it  is 


♦  The  last  edition  of  Story's  *  Conflict  of 
Laws  '  indicates  the  progress  of  legal  opinion  in 
America  in  dealing  with  them. 
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only  alleged  that  it  is  a  false  or  wrong  de- 
cision. That  was  a  matter  for  tlie  Church 
court,  and  there  is  no  appeal  from  it  to  the 
civil  court,  wJiich  on  the  contrary  enforces 
the  purely  civil  results  of  such  a  decision. 

3.  Neither,  thirdly,  will  the  courts  review 
the  Church  decision  even  for  their  own  pur- 
poses, or  indirectly^  where  it  is  merely 
alleged  that  the  decision  was  in'cgularly  or 
iuforinally  an*ived  at.  Questions  of  Church 
form  have  been  repeatedly  held  to  be  ques- 
tions for  the  Church,  and  if  its  decisions 
are  final,  even  when  their  substantial  justice 
is  questioned,  much  more  ought  they  to  be 
conclusive  on  mere  points  of  procedure. 

But  questions  of  irregularity  are  often  of 
another  nature  than  mere  matters  of  form 
or  procedure.  A  decision  from  the  courts 
of  Kouen,  produced  in  New  York,  may  be 
said  to  be  irregular  because  of  questions  of 
procedure  pleaded  before  the  French  judge, 
proper  for  his  decision,  and  overruled  by 
him.  But  thev  mav  be  irregular  in  a  more 
serious  sense,  because  the  judge  had  no  ju 
risdiction,  or  the  decision  was  itltra  vires  ; 
because  the  defender  was  a  German,  and 
not  properly  subject  to  the  court ;  or  be- 
cause the  action,  though  against  a  French- 
man, was  competent  only  in  the  Palais  de 
Justice  of  Paris,  and  not  in  the  provincial 
town.  Suppose  again  that  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  judgment,  though  regular  in 
form  and  in  jurisdiction,  was  procured  by 
bribery  or  conspiracy,  and  that  clear  evi- 
dence of  this  were  attainable.  These  objec- 
tions would  be  very  serious — some  of  them 
would  certainly  be  fatal — to  any  French 
judgment  founded  upon  as  conclusive  in  an 
American  court.  Now  it  speaks  volumes 
for  the  independence  and  success  of  the 
American  Church  system,  that  it  is  only  in 
cases  such  as  these  (hat  any  serious  question 
arises  about  Church  acts  in  the  civil  courts. 
These  courts  hold  Church  acts  and  judg- 
ments as  conclusive  even  for  civil  results, 
when  they  are  merely  alleged  to  be  wrong 
and  false  judgments,  or  to  be  informal :  the 
only  case  of  doubt  is  where  they  are  alleged 
to  be  unconstitutional.  This  probably  covers 
also  the  case  where  damages  are  asked  on 
the  ground  of  an  act  which  the  plaintiif 
offers  to  show  was  done  by  way  of  malice 
or  conspiracy,  and  under  the  cloak  of 
Church  authority.  And  even  on  this  ques- 
tion the  leaning  is  towards  the  Church. 
Judge  Strong  in  his  lectures  declines  to  give 
an  opinion  upon  it.  lie  lays  down  the 
general  proposition  that  *  whenever  ques- 
tions of  discipline,  of  faith,  of  Church  rule, 
of  membership,  or  of  office,  have  been  de- 
cided by  the  Church  in  its  own  modes  of 
decision,  civil  law  tribunals  accept  the  deci- 
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sions  as  final,  and  apply  them  as  made.' 
And  then  he  states  as  a  present  pending 
question  in  America,  *  Can  a  civil  court  in- 
quire and  determine  for  itself  whether  a 
Church  judicatory  was  properly  constituted 
in  accordance  with  the  established  order  of 
the  Church  organisation,  and  can  it  disre- 
gard its  decisions,  if,  in  its  opinion,  the  judi- 
catory appears  not  to  have  been  thus  consti- 
tuted ? '  This  was  very  nearly  the  special 
question  raised  in  the  leading  Supreme 
Court  case  from  which  we  have  already 
quoted  so  much  ;  and  in  Uiat  case  the  court, 
finding  that  the  General  Assembly,  as  the 
supreme  judicatory,  had  sustained  its  own 
jurisdiction  and  that  of  an  inferior  court  in 
a  complicated  question  of  Presbyterian  or- 
der, membership,  and  office,  refused  to  re- 
view that  decision.  And  the  vsame  had  been 
decided,  in  the  case  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  America,  in  the  well-known  Illinois  case 
of  Chase  x\  Cheney.* 

In  both  cases  considerable  difficulty  had 
been  found  in  coming  to  the  conclusion,  and 
distinctions  of  much  importance  wxre  laid 
down  by  the  judgment  of  the  United  States 
court,  in  which  Justice  Strong  seemed  to  ac- 
quiesce. The  mere  assertion  of  its  own  ju- 
risdiction by  a  Church  court  will  not,  as  we 
have  already  seen  (p.  422),  prevent  the  law 
from  reviewing  it  if  the  Church  pretends  to 
deal  with  a  wholly  un ecclesiastical  matter. 
But  if  on  the  other  hand  the  constitutional 
question,  or  question  of  jurisdiction,  is  one 
which  tums  on  ecclesiastical  document**, 
usages,  or  considerations,  the  last  finding  of 
American  law  is  that  such  a  question  is  for 
the  Church  itself,  and  that  the  civil  court 
will  ordinarily  not  question  the  jurisdiction 
even  for  civil  sur{)oses.  The  question  is  :i 
large  and  difficult  one,  and  one  which  every 
jurisprudence  should  avoid  rashly  foreclos- 
ing. But  the  form  in  which  it  is  taken  up 
in  America  is  the  best  illustration  of  the 
twofold  principle  of  the  civil  law  of  the 
United  States,  which  first  claims  for  itself 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  matters, 
and  then  goes  on  to  inquire  how  far  it  can 
admit  for  civil  results  the  judgments  given 
under  that  separate  jurisdiction  of  the 
Church  which  it  also  acknowledges. 

We  have  confined  oui*selvcs  to  the  •prin- 
ciples of  American  law  in  relation  to  the 
Church,  omitting  its  peculiar  forms  and  in- 
stitutions. But  every  law  begets  these  in 
its  own  likeness,  and  there  is  one  institution 
in  America,  that  of  the  Rdiylons  Society^ 
of  so  much  importance  that  it  must  not  b  i 
passed  over.     The   Religious    Society    is   a 
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civil  body,  sanctioned  and  generally  incor- 
porated by  the  law,  in  order  to  hold  the 
Chnrch  property  and  represent  the  local 
Church  for  civil  purposes.  It  is  thus  inter- 
posed between  the  Church  or  spiritual  body 
and  the  civil  law.  *  The  Church,'  says  Mr. 
Strong,  '  is  generally  a  distinct  organisation 
within  the  licligious  Society,'  and  it  is  only 
with  the  latter  that  the  law  takes  to  do. 
When  the  Society  is  incorporated  *  it  is  gov- 
erned by  the  law,  precisely  as  other  corpo- 
rations are.'  It  is  not  an  ecclesiastical  cor- 
poration in  the  sense  of  the  English  law, 
and  its  members,  not  being  regarded  as  spir- 
itual persons,  are  regulated  by  the  civil  law. 
The  ecclesia  or  kernel  inside  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  governed  by  its  own  officers  and  its 
own  laws,  and  has  its  own  jurisdiction,  and 
is  thus  so  far  saved  from  interference.  Yet, 
as  our  previous  review  has  shown  us,  the 
civil  law  is  forced  in  innumerable  wavs  to 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  the  Church 
proper,  and  to  define  its  relations  to  it,  at 
jcjist  negatively.  No  device  can  wholly  pre- 
vent that,  in  any  age  or  in  any  country. 
I>ut  this  scheme  of  the  Religious  Society 
(to  the  detail  of  which  Mr.  Tyler's  book  is 
largely  devoted)  has  doubtless  had  an  im- 
portant pait  in  the  practical  working  out  of 
the  American  principle  of  separation  and  in- 
dependence. In  particular  it  may  account 
for  the  marvellous  rarity  of  the  sceminix  col- 
lisions  which  have  been  recorded  between 
the  energetic  Church  life  of  the  States  and 
the  civil  law.  Seeming  collisions,  we  call 
them  ;  for  real  collision  can  scarcely  exist 
where  the  Cliurch  concedes  all  civil  ques- 
tions to  the  Stale,  and  where  the  State  re- 
fuses to  interfere  internally  with  the 
Churcli. 

We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  hun- 
dred years  of  transatlantic  jnrispiudence 
has  solved  the  problem  '^hich  lies  before 
Europe.  In  the  United  States  tlie  State 
has  been  during  the  century  separate  from 
the  Church  and  independent  of  it ;  and  yet 
the  legal  i>osition  of  the  Church,  as  dis- 
closed in  the  records  of  the  law,  is  one  of 
extraordinary  energy,  dignity,  and  indepen- 
dence. And  recent  events  of  all  kinds  have 
cons[kired  to  direct  attention  to  the  great 
})rocedent.  The  new  Italian  legislation,  in 
its  contrast  especially  to  that  of  its  German 
allies,  has  shown  a  skilful  and  resolute  en- 
deavour to  separate  the  splieres  of  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical.  The  (Tuibord  case,  also 
an  American  one  (for  we  have  to  apologise 
to  our  (Canadian  friends  for  com[)lying  too 
much  with  the  usurpation  by  the  United 
Stales  of    the  more  extended  geographical 


name),  brought  nearly  the  whole  Englisli 
press  to  the  conclusion  that  every  jurispru- 
dence must  work  out  the  same  distinction, 
and  that  we  in  England  (shall  we  say  it, 
even  in  the  Privy  Council  ?)  are  only  on  the 
threshold  of  the  question.  And  in  America 
the  President's  manifesto  has  made  the  e»v 
clesiastical  question  one  of  the  questions  of 
the  hour.  But  it  comes  up  in  .such  a  form 
as  to  show  the  extraordinary  success  in  the 
past  of  a  system  of  which  all  parties  (but 
one)  approve,  and  for  the  perpetuation  of 
which  the  soldier-president  only  desired  ad- 
ditional securities.  The  extent  to  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  America  ha? 
got  real  property  into  its  own  hands,  has 
alarmed  some  people  who  do  not  trouble 
themselves  about  acquisitions  by  other  bodies. 
They  are  all  restricted  in  many  of  the  Slates 
by  laws  which  (while,  as  we  have  seen,  refusinjj 
to  interfere  with  internal  Church  matters)  for- 
bid the  holding  of  property  by  religious  socie- 
ties lo  more  than  a  limited  ext<3nt — h\  what 
are  virtually  indeed  laws  of  mortmain  a|>- 
plied  equally  to  all  communions.  But  a 
more  serious  danger  has  recently  appeared. 
The  same  body,  originally  strongly  opposed 
to  the  common  school  system  of  Ameiica, 
has  in  some  of  the  large  towns,  in  cxchan^je 
for  the  Irish  political  vote,  received  muni- 
cipal grants  and  exemptions  to  a  very  lar^e 
and  increasing  extent  for  its  churches  and 
denominational  schools.  And  the  question 
is  raised  whether  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  seems  to  forbid  thi"* 
sort  of  relijiious  endowment,  should  not  he 
so  amended  or  applied  as  absolutely  to  pre- 
vent it.  We  express  no  opinion  upon  the 
necessity  of  such  a  movement  at  present. 
But  it  is  sijxnificant  that  after  a  Imndred 
years'  experience  of  powerful  and  expand- 
ing Church  life  in  the  Republic,  the  only 
measure  proposed  with  regard  even  to  the 
most  aggressive  and  insatiable  of  all  com- 
munions should  be  in  the  lines  of  the.  orii,n- 
nal  American  constitution.  No  one  there 
proposes,  like  Prince  Bismarck,  to  interfere 
with  the  internal  and  ecclesiastical  arraniic- 
ments  of  the  Church,  however  revolutionary 

• 

these  n)ay  be.  But  no  one  proposes,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  withdraw  from  the  civil 
law  its  control  of  all  Church  property  and 
fundi?.  These  matters,  infinitely  commingled 
in  fact,  are  separated  by  the  principle  of 
the  constitution.  That  principle  is  a  recoij- 
nition  of  religion  as  a  matter  not  to  be  in- 
terfered with  by  the  civil  power ;  and  the 
jurisprudence  founded  upon  it  has  worked 
out  more  successfully  than  any  other  in  the 
world's  history  the  problem  of  the  severance 
of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  spheres. 
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Art.  VI. — The  Turks  in  Europe. 

(1.)  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Turks  in 
its  relation  to  Christianity.  By  the  Author 
of  *  Loss  and  Gain.'  Dublm  and  London. 
185C 

(2.)  Tracts  for  the  Present  Crisis,  By  Sir 
ARTiruH  Hallam  Elton,  Bart.  Bristol. 
1854-1856. 

In  somo   things  the  world  has  changed  a 
good  deal  within  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
for  the  most  part  it  has  changed  for  the  bet- 
ter.    To  take  a  few  of  the  most  obvious  in- 
stances, slavery  has  been  swept  away  from  the 
great  American  commonwealth  ;  Italy  has  be- 
come united  and  free  ;  France  has  cast  forth 
alike  her  tyrant  and  her  tyranny;  Hungary  has 
changed  her  tyrant  into  her  king  ;  Germany 
stands  forth  again  as  the  Germany  of  Saxon 
and  Frankish  Crcsars  ;  from  Ireland  we  have 
ourselves    swept   away   the   last   traces   of 
those  evil  days  when  the  native  of  the  land 
was  a  bondman  on  his  own  soil.     With  re- 
gard to  any  of  these  countries,  the  language 
which  we  used  twenty  years  ago  would  be 
almost  as  much  out  of  place  as  the  language 
which   we  might   have  used  two  hundred 
years  ago.     But  there  is  one  corner  of  Eu- 
rope where  all  that  was  said  twenty  years 
ago  may  be  said  over  again  with  perfect 
truth.   There  is  one  land  in  discussing  whose 
affairs  now  there  is  nothing:  else  to  be  done 
but  to  set  forth  the  same  truths  which  we 
set  forth  twenty  years  ago,  to   answer  the 
same   fallacies  which  we  answered  twenty 
years  ago.     The   Turk   still    reigns   in   the 
!New  Rome,  as  he  reigned  twenty  years  ago ; 
and,  as  he  was  a  Turk  twenty  years  ago,  he 
remains  a  Turk  still.     That  is  to  say,  he 
remains,  as  he  was  twenty  years  ago,  cor- 
rupt, bloody,  and  faithless :  if  there  is  any 
change,  it  is  simply  that  he  is  more  corrupt, 
more  bloodv,  and  more  faithless  than  he  was 
twenty  years  ago.     Twenty  years  ago  he 
ruled  as  a  barbarian  invader  over  Christian 
nations   longing  to  cast  off   his  yoke ;  he 
rules  oyer  them  as  a  barbarian  invader  still. 
If  there  is  any  change,  it  is  only  that  his  yoke 
is  heavier  still  than  it  was  then,  and  that  his 
victims  have  yet  more  fully  made  up  their 
minds  to  cast  it  off.     Twenty  yearfe  ago  the 
Turk  was  lavish  of  beautiful  promises,  and 
slack  of  performing  them.     If  there  is  any 
change,  it  is  that  he  is  yet  more  lavish  in 
promising,  yet  more  slack  in  performing — 
that,  in  short,  that  astounding  gift  of  lying 
which  distinjxuishes   the  modern    Ottoman 
has,   during  the    last   twenty   years,   gone 
tlirough  several  stages  of  its  growth.     In  all 
this   there   is   nothing   wonderful.     If   the 
power  of  the  Turk  was  to  endure  for  twenty 
years    longer,  it  is   quite  certain  that  the 


Turk  would  spend  those  twenty  years,  not 
in  making  his  power  better,  but  in  making 
it  worse.  Whether  tbe  power  of  the  Turk 
will  last  another  twenty  years  we  can  none 
of  us  tell ;  but  this  at  least  we  may  say  with 
certainty,  that  if  it  does  last,  it  will  be  yet 
worse  at  the  end  of  the  twenty  years  than 
it  is  now.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  anything 
worse  than  the  Turkish  doings  in  Bulgaria 
:  at  this  moment.  Yet  Turkish  capacity  of 
evil  is  so  boundless,  that,  with  a  new  lease 
of  twenty  years,  something  worse  may  be 
found  out  to  wreak  on  the  victims  of  twenty 
years  hence.  But  let  us  at  least  hope  that 
twenty  years  hence  there  may  bo  a  change 
in  one  point.  Twenty  years  hence  England 
may  once  more  have  an  Englishman  as  her 
leader.  Let  us  hope  that  that  Englishman, 
whoever  he  may  be,  may  be  one  with  whom 
I  the  names  of  truth  and  right  shall  not  have 
lost  their  meaning  ;  that  he  may  be  one 
who,  if  the  Wood  of  innocent  victims  shall 
again  cry  for  vengeance,  will  neither  with 
brazen  shamelessness  deny  the  true  tale  of 
horror,  nor  yet  find  in  the  story  of  their 
sufferings  a  matter  for  fiendish  mockery. 

The  position  of  the  Turk  then,  his  change 
from  bad  to  worse,  is  in  no  way  wonderful  ; 
what  is  wonderful  is  the  position  of  his  Eu- 
ropean advocates.     It  is  wonderful  that  the 
events  of   the   last  twenty  years   have  not 
opened  the  eyes  even  of  diplomatists  and 
Foreign  Secretaries.     No  doubt  they  have 
difliculties   in    the   way    of   seeing    things 
which  do  not  stand  in  the  wav  of  other  men. 
Other  men  have  at  most  to  learn  ;  diplomat- 
ists and  Foreign  Secretaries  have  to  unlearn. 
Brought  up  in  a  circle  of  vicious  traditions, 
accustomed   to    look    only    to   the    narrow 
range  of  courts  and  governments  and    to 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  wider  field  of  nations 
— schooled  to  the  endless  repetition  of  in- 
sincere compliments  and  of  formula?  which, 
if  they   ever  had  any  meaning,  have  lost 
their  meaning  long  ago — for  ihem  it  must 
indeed  be  hard  to  look  facts  in  the  face. 
Their   whole  life  is  spent  in   dealing,  not 
facts  but  with  fictions ;  it  is  a  life  of  con- 
ventional assumptions  and  assertions  which 
have   nothing  answering    to   them   in    the 
world   of   either  past   or  present.     When 
Lord  Derby  lamented  or  wondered  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind  that  the  Christian  subjects 
of  the  Porte  had  got  into  a  way  of  listening 
to   foreign   intriguers   instead  of   bringing 
their  complaints  before  '  their  own  govern- 
ment,' the  simplicity  of  the  saying  may  be 
taken  as  some   guaranty   of    its   sincerity. 
Lord  Derby  had  had  so  often  to  repeat  con- 
ventional   phrases     about     *  the    Ottoman 
Government,'  he  had  so  often  heard  and  ut- 
tered commonplaces  about  the  benevolent 
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intentions  of  that  *  government,'  about  its 
desire  to  treat  all  its  subjects  as  alike  its 
children,  that  he  may  at  least  have  really 
come  to  think  that  those  commonplaces  had 
some  meaning.  lie  may  really  have  come 
to  think  that  the  Christians  of  Bulgaria  or 
Bosnia  could  appeal  *  to  their  own  govern- 
ment,' in  the  sense  in  which  an  Englishman 
or  Frenchman  can  appeal  to  his  own  govern- 
ment, lie  may  really  have  come  to  think 
that  the  system  of  organized  brigandage 
which  is  conventionally  called  the  Ottoman 
Government  was  something  to  which  the 
victims  of  that  brigandage  could  appeal. 
He  perhaps  did  not  understand  that  the 
word  *  government,'  or  even  the  word  *  mis- 
govemment,'  is  out  of  place  as  applied  to 
the  dominion  of  the  Turk  in  Europe.  His 
diplomatic  experience  had  never  taught  him 
that  the  thing  which  he  held  up  to  the 
people  of  south-eastern  Europe  as  *  their  own 
government,'  is,  in  their  eyes  as  it  is  in  fact, 
not  a  *  government '  to  be  appealed  to,'but  a 
brutal  system  of  foreign  oppression  to  be 
shaken  off.  He  perhaps  really  did  not  un- 
derstand tliat  the  men  of  the  enslaved  Slav- 
onic or  Hellenic  lands  do  not  look  on  sym- 
pathizers from  the  free  Slavonic  or  Hellenic 
lands  as  *  foreign  intriguers,'  but  as  men  of 
their  own  blood,  ready  to  help  thetn  in  ris- 
ing to  their  own  level.  To  the  man  of  Bos- 
nia or  Herzegovina,  the  man  of  Servia  or 
Montenegro  is  not  a  foreigner,  but  a  broth- 
er ;  to  him  the  so-called  *  government '  of 
the  Turk  is  not  *  his  own  government,'  but 
simply  a  brutal  gang  of  foreign  oppressors. 
Words  are  not  merely  arbitrary  sounds  ;  by 
association  at  least  they  have  distinct  mean- 
ings ;  and  the  constant  use  of  them  in 
meanings  different  from  those  which  they 
naturally  convey  may  lead  to  real  and  seri- 
ous mistakes  in  fact.  A  man  whose  calling 
unluckily  makes  him  spend  a  groat  deal  of 
time  in  speaking  of  the  Ottoman  intruders 
of  Europe  as  a  *  government,'  in  treating 
them  with  the  courtesies  which  are  held  to 
be  due  to  a  government,  may  easily  fall  into 
the  great  practical  mistake  of  thinking  that 
they  really  are  a  government,  and  not  simply 
the  most  powerful,  and,  until  lately,  the  best 
organized  of  all  gangs  of  brigands.  A  man 
whom  conventionality  obliges  to  talk  in  a 
way  so  contrary  to  the  facts  of  the  case  may 
at  last  come  really  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
facts  ;  he  may  come  really  to  fancy  that  the 
so-called  Ottoman  Government  is  something 
to  which  its  so-called  subjects  could  appeal 
for  a  redress  of  tlieir  wronus. 

Sonic  allowance  must  therefore  be  made 
for  men  whom  the  constant  habit  of  using 
conventional  language  may  at  last  have 
made  really  incapable  of  seeing  the  facts  of 


the  case.     But  it   is   wonderful    that  anv 
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Englishman,  brought  up  with  the  natural 
feelings  of  an  Englishman,  and  not  blinded 
by  the  traditions  of  diplomacy,  should  fail 
to  see  the  facts  of  the  case,  when  the  facts 
of  the  case  are  so  simple.  Yet  a  considera- 
ble, though  certainly  a  diminishing,  number 
of  Englishmen  still  go  on,  in  defiance  of  an 
enlarged  experience  of  twenty  years,  making 
the  same  confusions,  uttering  the  same  fal- 
lacies, as  they  did  twenty  years  ago.  Even 
twenty  years  ago,  experience  ought  to  have 
taught  them  better ;  still  twenty  years  ago, 
some  allowance  might  be  made.  The  Turk 
was  then  something  new ;  few  people  had 
heard  much  about  him  ;  dealings  with  him 
had  something  strange  and  romantic  aboat 
them ;  so  the  Turk  became  the  fashion. 
There  w^as  indeed  the  experience  of  six  hun- 
dred years  to  show  that  he  was  an  irreclaim- 
able savage,  incapable  of  reform,  incapable 
of  adopting  the  civilization,  the  feelings,  the 
first  political  principles,  of  Europeans.  But 
the  experience  of  six  hundred  years  is  a 
long  experience,  an  experience  too  long  for 
people  who  are  in  a  hurry  and  who  have  just 
got  hold  of  a  new  toy.  The  Turk  might  in 
past  times  have  been  all  that  was  bad  ;  now 
he  was  going  to  be  all  that  was  good.  Those 
who  relied  on  the  experience  of  six.  hundred 
years  warned  the  votaries  of  the  new  idol 
that  the  Turk  never  could  reform,  and  that 
all  his  promises  of  reform  were  necessarily 
worthless.  Such  warnings  were  of  course 
not  hearkened  to.  Twenty  years  of  experi- 
ence of  their  own  has  convinced  some,  but 
it  has  not  convinced  all.  The  Turk  has 
shown  himself  to  be,  not  w^hat  the  zealots 
of  the  future  said  that  he  would  be,  but 
what  those  who  had  read  the  experience  of 
the  past  knew  that  he  must  be.  But  there 
still  are  men,  there  still  are  Englishmen, 
who,  in  defiance  of  all  experience  and  of  all 
reason,  still  support  the  cause  of  the  Turk, 
who  still  assert  that  the  rule  of  the  Turk  in 
Europe  ought  to  be  preserved. 

It  is  because  the  state  of  the  controversy 
now  is  exactly  the  same  as  it  was  twenty  years 
back,  because  the  fallacies  that  have  to  be 
answered  and  the  arguments  with  which  we 
have  to  answer  them  are  so  exact! v  the  same 
as  they  were  then,  that  we  have  put  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  instead  of  anything 
new,  instead  of  any  books  or  pamphlets  or 
papers  of  the  present  year,  the  names  of 
writings  twenty  years  old,  which  are  now 
perhaps  nearly  forgotten.  Any  writing  of 
Dr.  Newman,  of  whatever  date,  will  alwavs 
find  some  who  remember  it  and  some  who 
read  it.  But  we  can  hardly  think  that  his 
Lectures  on  the  Turks  are  among  those  of 
his  writings  which  have  made  any  deep  im- 
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pression  on  the  public  mind,  or  which  are 
likely  to  bo  remeuibered  beyond  the  circle 
of   his  immediate  admirers.     Nor  can  we 
»sav  that  their  actual  intrinsic  value  is  such 
as  to  preserve  them.     All  that  Dr.  Newman 
writes  is  of  course  powerfully  and  beautiful- 
ly put ;    the   feeblest   work   of   so  great  a 
thinker  and  scholar  is  on  a  level  with  the 
strongest  work  of  ordinary  men.     But  it  is 
clear  that,  in  dealing  with  Turkish  history. 
Dr.  Newman  was  dealing  with  as  subject  to 
which  he  had  never  given  his  whole  mind, 
and  on  which   he  therefore  could   not  put 
forth   his    whole    strength.     And  of  course 
Dr.  Newman's  view  is  warped  by  his  theo- 
logical position.     The  votary  of  the  Papacy 
must  be  unfair  to  the  Orthodox  Church  in 
the  East,  exactly  as  he  must  be  unfair  to 
any  l*rotestant  body  in  the  West.     Yet  the 
book  is  worth  reading ;  it  is  specially  worth 
reading  now.     It  is  always  well  to  see  liow 
any  subject,  even  a  subject  taken  up  as  a 
kind  of  by-play,  appears  when  dealt  with  by 
such   a  hand   as  Dr.  Newman's.     Even  he 
who  is  most  familiar  with  the  details  of  the 
subject  will  always  learn  something  from 
the  natural  insight  of  such  a  man.     If  he 
does  not  learn  any  new  facts,  he  is  sure 
to  find  some  familiar  facts   put  in  a  new 
and   instructive   light.     ]]ut   our   point    is 
that  whatever  is  true  and  valuable  in   Dr. 
Newman's  book  is  exactlv  as  true  and  valu- 
able   now    as    it  was   twenty    years    back. 
That  is  to  say,  the  case  is  altered  in  noth- 
ing, excej)t  that  what  was  demonstrably  true 
then  has  been   made  more  certain  still  by 
the  experience  of  twenty  years.     So,  among 
the  probably  quite  forgotten  collection  of 
tracts  which  we  have  placed  second  on  our 
list,  if  we  put  aside  a  few  allusions  to  the 
passing  events  of  twenty  years  since,  every 
word  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  then.     The 
fallacies  which  had  to  be  refuted  then  are 
the  same  which  have  to  be  refuted  now ; 
the  same  vain  trust  in  Turkish  reforms,  the 
same  silly  fear  of  Russia,  the  same  strange 
belief  that  the  interest  of  England  is  some- 
liow   involved   in   keeping   up   the   foulest 
tyranny  on  earth,  have  all   to  be  answered 
now  just  as  they  had  to  be  answered  then, 
and  to  be  answered  by  exactly  the  same  ar- 
guments.  Everything  that  is  not  in  itself  es- 
sentially temporary,  everything  which  bears 
on  the  main  questions  at  issue,  is  {is  true  now 
as  it  was  then.     Many  of  the  tracts  in  Sir 
Arthur  Elton's  series  might  be  put  forth  again 
now,  and  no  one  would  know  that  they  were 
twenty  years  old.     They  would  seem  to  be 
nothing  but  the  obvious  and  natural  answer 
to  the  last  fallacy  of  the  day,  put  forth  by 
what  the  *  Spectator '  calls  the  *  Malwraetan 
press  of  London.'     The  only  difference  is 


that  what  was  true  then  has  been  shown  by 
twenty  years'  experience  to  bo  yet  truer 
now.  There  is  indeed  another  difference, 
that  we  trust  there  are  more  minds  now 
than  there  were  then  to  whom  such  obvious 
truths  seem  to  be  obvious  truths.  But  as 
long  as  Turkish  rule  still  has  it^  advocates, 
above  all,  as  long  as  it  has  its  advocates 
amonff  those  who  are  the  virtual  rulers  of 
England,  so  long  must  the  controversy  go 
on.  The  old  fallacies  must  be  again  refut- 
ed ;  the  old  truths  must  be  again  brought 
forth  and  set  in  order.  We  must  be  con- 
tent to  explain  yet  again,  for  the  thou- 
sandth time  if  need  be,  who  the  Turk  in  Eu- 
rope is,  how  he  came  there,  how  he  has  be- 
haved himself  since  he  came.  We  must,  in 
short,  explain  yet  again  wliat  is  the  mean- 
ing of  those  wretched  conventionalities  of 
diplomacy,  that  talk  about  the  *  Ottoman 
Government,'  the  *  sovereign  rights  of  the 
Sultan,'  the  'independence  and  integrity  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,'  with  which  the  vota- 
ries of  barbarism  and  oppression  still  con- 
tinue to  insult  the  understandings  of  man- 
kind. 

Let  us  here  stop  for  a  moment  and  think 
what  the  rule  of  the  Turk  in  Europe  really 
is.  It  is;  in  plain  words,  the  rule  of  an  alien 
horde  encamped  on  a  soil  which  is  not  their 
own.  This  saying  has  been  said  over  and 
over  again,  and  no  saying  is  more  true.  It 
is  just  because  it  is  so  true  that  it  is  specially 
unpleasing  to  the  votaries  of  the  Turk  and 
his  doings.  Whenever  it  is  said,  it  is  at 
once,  as  a  matter  of  course,  sneered  at  as  a 
*  rhetorical  statement,'  a  *  rhetorical  exag- 
geration,' and  the  like.  It  is  sneered  at 
simply  because  it  cannot  be  answered.  It 
is  called  a  rhetorical  statement,  a  rhetorical 
exaggeration,  because  to  attempt  to  get  rid 
of  its  force  by  calling  it  some  such  name  is 
the  only  way  of  evading  the  fact  that  it  is 
literally  and  historically  true.  To  say  that 
the  Turks  in  Europe  are  an  alien  horde,  a 
gang  of  foreign  invaders,  is  no  rhetorical 
statement  al  all ;  it  is  the  very  words  of 
truth  and  soberness.  When  we  say  that  the 
Turks  in  Europe  are  an  alien  horde  encamp- 
ed on  a  soil  which  is  not  their  own,  instead 
of  indulging  in  a  rhetorical  exaggeration,  wo 
are  using  words  which  will  bear  to  be  ex- 
amined with  all  the  strictness  of  a  mathe- 
matical definition.  It  is  not  merely  because 
it  was  as  conquerors  that  they  entered  into 
the  land  in  which  they  dwell.  That  is  most 
likely  true  of  every  nation  ;  it  is  certainly 
true  of  every  Aryan  nation  in  Europe. 
The  difference  between  the  Turkish  con- 
quest and  all  other  conquests  is,  as  has  been 
shown  a  hundred .  times,  that  in  all  other 
cases  the  process  of  conquest  has  long  ago 
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ceased,  and  its  results  alone  remain  ;  while 
in  the  case  of  the  Turk  the  process  of  con- 
quest is,  after  so  many  ages,  still  going  on 
just  as  at  first.  That  is  to  say,  all  conquer- 
ors are  an  alien  horde,  or  an  alien  some- 
thing, when  they  first  come  in  ;  but  they 
cease  to  be  aliens  when  they  are  natural- 
ized, when  they  really  become  the  people 
of  the  land  or  part  of  that  people.  The 
Turks  have  never  been  naturalized  ;  they 
have  never  become  the  people  of  the  land 
or  part  of  it.  To  take  old  and  well-worn 
illustrations,  all  the  inhabitants  of  England, 
all  the  inhabitants  of  France,  look  on  each 
other  as  countrymen.  They  have  for  ages 
forgotten  that  there  was  a  time  when  there 
was  in  each  land  a  distinction  of  conquerors 
and  conquered.  But,  in  the  land  which 
is  falsely  called  Turkey,  all  the  inhabitants 
do  not  look  on  each  other  as  country- 
men ;  the  distinction  of  conqueror  and 
conquered  is,  after  four  or  five  hundred 
years,  as  broadly  drawn  as  ever.  Be- 
tween the  Turk  and  the  Greek,  the  Turk 
and  the  Slave,  the  Turk  and  the  Bul- 
garian, there  is  no  feeling  of  common  coun- 
try, no  feeling  of  common  loyalty  or  com- 
mon citizenship  ;  there  is  only  the  abiding 
mutual  fear  and  mutual  hatred  which  must 
ever  reign  between  the  master  and  the  slave. 
The  Turk  is  no  more  at  home  in  Europe 
now  than  he  was  when  he  first  crossed  the 
Bosporos.  The  process  of  conquest,  the 
process  of  invasion,  still  goes  on.  That  is 
to  say,  not  as  a  flourish  of  rhetoric,  bat  as 
the  most  literal  description  of  an  historical 
fact,  the  Turks  in  Europe  are  still  an  alien 
horde,  encamped  on  a  soil  which  is  not  their 
own. 

Let  us  now  run  briefly  through  the  chief 
periods  of  Turkish  history,  and  trace  out 
the  chief  characteristic  features  which  dis- 
tinguish their  settlement  in  Europe  from  the 
other  conquests  to  which  most  of  the  exist- 
ing powers  of  Europe  owe  their  origin. 

What  then  are  the  Turks,  the  Turks  of 
modern  European  politics,  the  destroyers  of 
the  Eastern  Boman  Empire  and  of  the 
neighbouring  Christian  kingdoms  ?  The 
Ottoman  or  Osmanli  is  of  course  only  one 
out  of  many  branches  of  that  great  Turkish 
race  which  is  probably  the  most  widely  ex- 
tended race  in  the  world.  In  point  of 
blood  he  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  least  pure  of 
all  the  branches  of  that  race.  lie  luis 
passed  through  so  many  lands  to  reach  liis 
present  European  encampment — home  we 
may  not  call  it — he  has  so  largely  recruited 
his  ranks  by  renegades  and  tribute-children  ; 
liis  princes  and  great  men  have  been  so  con- 
stantly the  children  of  mothers  of  every 
Block  of  East  and  West,  that,  as  far  as  the 


domain  of  the  physiologist  is  concerned,  the 
modern  Ottoman  is  hardly  to  be  looked  on 
as  a  Turk  at  all.  If  we  could  go  into  the  ped- 
igrees of  the  men  who  stormed  the  New 
Rome,  we  should  find  that,  as  far  as  physi- 
cal descent  went,  thev  were  Greek  and  Slave 
rather  than  Turkish.  The  Ottomans  are  in 
truth  an  artificial  caste,  military  and  official, 
bearing  rule,  not  only  over  Christians,  but 
over  other  Mahometans,  including  among 
them  crowds  of  Turks  of  purer  blood  than 
themselves.  They  were,  in  their  origin,  not 
so  much  a  nation  or  a  tribe  as  a  company  of 
warriors  gathered  round  the  banners  of  a 
single  chief.  But,  for  the  purposes  of  his- 
tory, they  must  take  their  place  as  one — the 
last  and  the  greatest — of  the  many  Turkish 
dynasties  which  grew  into  greatness  out  of 
the  decay  of  the  Bagdad  Caliphate.  The 
Turk  has  played  towards  the  Saracen  essen- 
tially the  same  part  which  the  Teuton  play- 
ed towards  the  Roman  of  the  West,  which 
the  Slave  played  less  perfectly  towards  the 
Roman  of  the  East.  In  a  phrase  which 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  he  was  half 
conqueror,  half  disciple.  The  Turks  crossed 
the  Oxus,  as  the  Teutons  crossed  the  Rhine, 
in  every  possible  character,  as  slaves,  as 
mercenaries,    as  avowed   enemies.      But  in 
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whatever  character  they  passed  within  the 
Saracenic  frontier,  they  were  alike  brought 
within  the  range  of  Saracenic  influence. 
As  the  Teuton  adopted  the  Christianity  of 
Rome,  so  the  Turk  adopted  the  Mahome- 
tanism  of  Bagdad.  As  Gothic  and  Prank- 
ish kings,  practically  independent  sovereigns, 
were  proud  to  reign  by  a  nominal  commit 
sion  from  the  successor  of  Augustus,  so 
Turkish  princes,  growing  from  Emirs  into 
Sultan?,  were  proud  to  reign  by  a  nominal 
commission  from  the  successor  of  Mahomet. 
As  the  Teuton,  sometimes  keeping,  some- 
times forgetting,  his  own  tongue,  adopted 
Latin  as  the  tongue  of  religion  and  litera- 
ture, so  the  Turk,  for  the  most  part  keeping 
his  own  tongue,  adopted  Arabic  as  the 
tongue  of  religion  and  literature.  The  par- 
allel is  almost  exact,  except  so  far  as  it  i* 
modified  by  the  one  great  fact  which  dis- 
tinguishes Eastern  and  Western  history.  In 
W^estern  Europe  the  powers  of  the  Caisars 
and  the  powers  of  the  Pontiff  were  lodged 
in  different  hands,  while  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Caliphate  the  powers  of  Cajsar  and 
Pontiff  alike  were  united  in  the  liands  of 
the  successor  of  the  Prophet.  AVhen  the 
Frank  Charles  was  declared  the  successor  of 
the  last  Constantino  whom  the  Old  Rome 
acknowledged,  it  was  a  transfer  of  the  tem- 
poral sword  from  one  temporal  hand  to  an- 
other. When  the  Ottoman  Selim  was  de- 
clared the   successor  of    the  last  nominal 
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Abbasside  at  Cairo,  it  was  placing  the  spirit- 
ual sword  in  a  hand  which  had  lonjr  und 
firmly  grasped  tlic  temporal  sword.  Other- 
wise the  parallel  is  nearly  exact  The  Slave 
in  Eastern  Europe  lias  in  the  like  sort  been 
to  the  Eastern  Roman  half  conqueror,  lialf 
disciple ;  but  he  has  never  taken  his 
]>]ace  in  the  same  way  in  wliich  the  Teuton 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  WcFtern  Roman, 
in  which  the  Turk  has  taken  tlie  place  of 
the  Saracen.  The  Fmnk  and  the  Turk  have 
alike  reigned  in  New  Ronie,  but  the  Slave 
never ;  at  leasts  he  has  never  reigned  there 
under  his  own  name.  It  is  true  that  the 
greatest  of  Byzantine  dynasties  was  really 
of  Slavonic  blood,  but  it  was  not  as  men  of 
Slavonic  blood  that  they  made  their  way  to 
the  throne  of  Constantine.  The  Macedon- 
ian Basil,  perhaps  Justinian  himself,  came 
of  the  same  blood  as  Stephen  Dushan  and 
Czerny  George.  But  to  become  Emperors 
of  the  Romans  they  had  to  lay  aside  all 
trace  of  their  true  nationality  ;  while  in  the 
West  it  was  a  Frankish  king,  who  never 
cast  away  his  Frankish  name  and  speech, 
who  exchanged  the  stvle  of  Patrician  of  the 
Romans  for  that  of  their  Emperor. 

The  Turk  then  was  to  the  Eastern  Sara- 
cen what  the  Teuton  was  to  the  Western 
Roman,  except  so  far  as  the  parallel  is  mod- 
ified by  the  separation  of  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  powers  in  Christendom,  and  tlieir 
union  in  the  same  hands  in  Islam.  But 
we  must  not  forget  that  tha  purely  ethnical 
difference  between  the  Saracen  and  the 
Turk  was  far  wider  than  the  ethnical  differ- 
ence between  the  Teuton  and  the  Roman. 
The  Teuton  and  the  Ruman  were,  after  all, 
kinsfolk  of  one  common  stock,  speaking 
dialects  of  one  common  language.  Between 
the  Arab  and  the  Turk  there  was  no  such 
real,  though  invisible  tie.  The  Semitic  Arab, 
speaking  an  inflexional  tongue,  might  also 
pass  as  one  of  the  same  group  with  the  iu- 
fiexional  Aryan,  as  compared  with  the  agglu- 
tinative Turk.  And  yet,  while  we  recognize 
the  vast  gap  between  Saracen  and  Turk — 
while  we  see  in  the  wretched  beings  who 
now  profane  the  titles  of  the  Caliphate,  un- 
worthy successors  indeed  of  Abou-Bekr  and 
Omar  and  Othman  and  Ali — while  we  see 
in  their  rule  of  blood  and  falsehood  a  falling 
off  indeed  from  tlie  stern  riirhteousness  of  the 
first  days  of  Islam-we  still  see  that^  practically 
and  historically,  Saracen  and  Turk  form  one 
whole,  as  opposed  to  the  nations  of  Christian 
Europe.  To  drive  out  the  Saracen  from 
Granada  was  to  deprive  Spain  of  ils  most 
industrious  and  most  skilful  inhabitants ;  to 
drive  out  the  Turk  from  Constantinople  will 
be  to  free  Romania  from  a  wasting  horde, 
who  destroy  everything,  but  produce  noth- 


ing. Still,  in  spite  of  this,  we  see  that  the 
civilized  Arab  of  Western  Europe,  the  bar- 
barous Turk  of  Eastern  Europe,  still  form 
part  of  one  whole  as  compared  with  the 
general  body  of  the  nations  of  Christian  Eu- 
rope. Whence  then  this  difference  ?  It 
comes  from  one  simple  cause,  but  that  cause 
will  be  still  better  understood  if  we  look  at 
yet  another  set  of  phenomena  which  the 
history  of  south-eastern  Europe  supplies  us 
with. 

The  Ottoman  Turks,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
are  physically  a  very  mixed  race.  We  may 
sav  for  ceiliiin  that,  amonor  the  rulinjj  class- 
es  in  the  great  days  of  their  empire,  the 
prevailing  blood  was  not  Turkish.  But 
they  are  practically  Turks  all  the  same. 
They  neither  assimilated  the  conquered  na- 
tions, nor  were  assimilated  by  them  :  they 
simply  admitted  vast  numbers  of  recruits, 
one  by  one,  into  their  own  ranks.  The 
alien  horde  remained  none  the  less  an  alien 
horde  because  many  natives,  one  by  one, 
were  incorporated  with  that  horde.  For  all 
historical  purposes  the  Ottoman  Turk  is  a 
Turk,  no  less  than  Ghaznevid  or  Seljuk. 
The  stock  is  Turanian,  tliough  both  Semitic 
and  Aryan  shoots  have  been  graffed  on  it. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Otto- 
man Turks  are  not  the  only  Turanian,  per- 
haps not  the  only  Turkish,  settlers  in  Eu- 
rope. From  the  days  of  Attila  onward,  a 
crowd  of  nations  have  passed  to  and  fro 
through  the  lands  north  of  lliemus,  who^c 
exact  ethnical  relations  it  is  for  professed 
ethnologists  to  settle,  but  w^ho  are  marked 
off  in  history  as  being  neither  Aryan  or 
Semitic,  and  who  may  for  our  puri>ose  be 
lumped  together  under  the  general  name  of 
Turanian.  Most  of  them  have  passed  away. 
They  are  recorded,  some  of  them  are  fa- 
mous, in  the  pages  of  past  histor}',  but  the 
modern  map  knows  them  not.  In  two 
cases,  on  the  other  hand,  Turanian  invaders 
have  made  permanent  settlements,  and  have 
given  their  names  to  important  portion  a  of 
European  soil.  First  came  the  great  settle- 
ment of  the  Bulgarians.  It  may  sound 
strange  to  some  in  our  day,  when  the  Bul- 
garian victim  is  sending  up  his  bitter  wail 
against  his  Turkish  oppressor,  and  his  bitter- 
er curse  still  against  the  English  abettors  of 
his  oppressor,  to  hear  that  the  original  Bul- 
garian was  in  truth  a  kinsman  of  the  Turk, 
that  he  came  into  Europe  as  a  barbarian 
conqueror,  as  the  most  dangerous  foe  of  the 
Eastern  Rome,  as  an  enen)v  at  whose  name 
the  Christians  of  the  East  trembled  then,  as 
they  now  tremble  at  the  name  of  the  Otto- 
man. For  several  centuries  wars  with  the 
Bulgarian  invader  form  almost  the  staple  of 
Byzantium  history.     After  a  warfare  long 
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and  terrible  almost  beyoAd  example,  the 
greatest  of  the  later  Emperors,  the  second 
liasil,  won  for  himself  that  uame  of 
Slayer  of  the  linlgariana  which  men  of 
our  own  day  have  won  in  a  far  other 
cause  and  with  a  far  other  meaning.  For 
ages  past  these  once  terrible  Bulgarians 
have  been  the  most  peaceful  and  indus- 
trious of  the  nations  of  Eastern  Europe, 
a  Christian  people  speaking  a  Slavonic 
tongue,  a  people  whose  fault  is  a  certain 
apathy  which  makes  them  slower  than  their 
neighl)ours  to  rise  against  oppression,  llerc 
then  is  one  settlement  of  a  people  akin  to 
the  Turks,  but  from  whom  all  traces  of 
Turkish  kindred  have  passed  away  for  ages. 
The  modern  Bulgarian  is  a  Slave ;  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  Bulgarians  form  one 
member  of  that  group  of  Slavonic  nations 
of  whom  the  Servians  and  Russians  are 
other  members.  That  is  to  say,  the  original 
Bulgarians  came  under  the  operation  of  the 
law  which  so  often  turns  the  conqueror  into 
a  disciple.  The  Turanian  conquerors, 
doubtless  far  smaller  in  numbers  than  their 
Slavonic  subjects,  adopted  their  religion  and 
language  and  were  gradually  absorbed  by 
them.  The  change  is  indeed  wonderful, 
from  the  ancient  Bulgarian,  the  most  terrible 
of  all  the  enemies  of  the  Eastern  lioman, 
to  the  modern  Bulgarian,  the  most  endur- 
ing, the  most  oppressed,  the  most  bitter- 
ly wronged,  of  all  the  victims  of  the  Turk. 

To  the  north  of  the  Buljxarian  lies  an- 
other  and  ralher  later  Turanian  sottlement;, 
whose  history  has  been  in  some  respects 
different.  This  is  the  settlement  of  the 
Mu^yars  or  II unitarians.  p]thnolojxists  tell 
us  that  this  famous  people  are  Finnish  rather 
than  Turkish  ;  but  in  the  eyes  of  the  By- 
santine  writers  they  were  distinctly  and  dis- 
tinctively Turks.  Their  name  is  Tovptcm^ 
their  land  is  TuvpKia.  It  is  startling  to  find 
in  Byzantine  geography  TuvpKta  bounded  to 
the  west  by  <i>f)ayyui ;  but  it  is  only  the 
names  that  have  changed,  not  the  boundary. 
For  the  Turkey  and  France  of  Constant ine 
Porphyrogennetos  read  Hunrjary  and  Ger- 
many— Gernjany,  of  course,  in  a  sense 
which  takes  in  the  Austrian  archduchv — 
and  hardly  any  change  is  needed  on  the 
modern  map.  The  Magyars  then,  the 
Turks  of  the  Imperial  geographer,  are,  like 
the  Bulgaria!is,  a  Turanian  settlement  in 
Aryan  Euro])e,  and,  like  the  Bulgarians, 
they,  once  tne  dread  of  Western  Europe  as 
well  as  Eastern,  have  changed  into  a  Chris- 
tian nation,  forming  part  of  the  general  Eu- 
ropean commonwealth.  But,  unlike  the 
Bulgarians,  the  Magyars  have  kept  their 
Turanian  tongue  ;  and,  unlike  the  Bulga- 
rians, they  have  attached  themselves  rather 


to  Western  than  to  Eastern  Europe.  Tlicir 
Christianity  is  that  of  the  Western,  not  of 
the  Eastern  Church  ;  they  once  paid  Allegi- 
ance to  the  Western  Empire ;  their  crown 
was  worn  by  a  long  succession  of  Western 
Caisars.  The  Magyars  thus  remain  in  a 
measure  isolated,  parted  off  from  their  Sla- 
vonic subjects  and  neighbours,  and  tliis  iso- 
lation has  been  a  most  important  and  un- 
happy fact  in  the  history  of  Eastern  Europe. 
Were  all  Hungary  Orthodox  and  Slavonic, 
many  of  the  difficulties  of  the  present  mo- 
ment would  vanish.  Still  the  Magyars  have 
become  thoroughly  part  of  European  Chris- 
tendom ;  they  may  be  aliens  on  their  own 
soil,  but  they  are  not  aliens  in  Europe  gener- 
ally. Their  position  is  something  intenne- 
diate  between  that  of  the  Bulgarians, 
wholly  merged  in  the  mass  of  their  Slavonic 
subjects  and  neighbours,  and  that  of  the 
third  swarm  of  Turanian  invaders  who  made 
their  way,  some  ages  later,  into  south-east- 
ern Europe. 

This  third  swarm,  we  need  hardly  say, 
were  the  Ottoman  Turks.  They  first  made 
their  way  into  Europe  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and,  before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth, 
they  had  swallowed  up  all  that  w^as  left  of 
the  Eastern  Roman  Empire — which  by  that 
time  had  become  a  purely  Greek  state — to- 
gether with  many  other  of  the  neighbour- 
ing kingdoms,  principalities,  and  colonies, 
Greek,  Slave,  and  Frank.  These  new  invad- 
ers came  into  Europe  by  quite  another  path 
from  that  which  had  led  the  Bulgarians  and 
the  Magyars  to  the  borders  of  the  Empire. 
The  hiijhwav  of  all  earlier  Turanian  invad- 
ers  had  been  through  the  lands  north  of  the 
Euxine  and  the  Danube.  Swarm  after 
swarm  passed  through  the  land  which  had 
been  Trajan's  Dacia,  leaving  it  as  a  standing 
miracle  that  a  land  so  often  traversed  bv  in- 
vaders  of  every  race  and  speech  should  to 
this  day  keep  its  Roman  speech  and  its 
Rom  tin  name.  The  new  Turanian  swanii 
came  in  the  wake  of  invaders  of  another 
class,  Aryan  and  Semitic.  They  followed 
the  path  of  the  Persian  and  the  Saracen, 
the  path  of  those  into  whose  place  they 
had  stepped  as  the  champions  of  tlie  Ea^t 
a£5ainst   the  West   in    that    lone:    strujxsle 
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which  has  gone  on  from  the  days  of  Cnv- 
sus  to  our  own.  Already  masters  of  Asia 
Minor,  they  stretched  out  their  hands  like 
Xerxes  or  Mithridates,  to  gnisp  at  Europe 
also.  And  by  dint  of  repeated  incursion?, 
as  plunderers,  as  mercenaries,  at  last  jis  con- 
querors, they  seized  a  large  part  of  its  fair- 
est regions  with  a  firm  grasp.  Before  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  continu- 
ous territory  of  the  Empire  reached  but  a 
few  miles  from  Constantinople.     The  oullv- 
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\ng  possessions  which  were  si  ill  kept  in 
Peloponnesos  and  in  Chalkidikc^  were  far 
greater  than  that  corner  of  Thrace  to 
which,  in  the  words  of  Gihbon,  the  Roman 
world  was  now  confined.  The  invasion  of 
Timour  gave  the  seemingly  doomed  Empire 
a  breathing-space.  It  is  not  the  least  won- 
derful feature  in  the  wonderful  tale  of  Otto- 
man progress  that,  after  tbe  crushing  blow 
of  Angora,  the  fragments  of  the  shivered 
Turkish  dominion  could  come  together 
again,  that  the  successors  of  Bajazet  could 
grasp  again  the  sword  which  he  had  drop- 
ped, and  could  march  on  again  to  uninter- 
ru])ted  conquest.  The  fifteenth  century  be- 
held the  conquest  of  the  Empires  of  Con- 
stantinople and  Trcbizond,  the  wiping  out 
of  Greek  independence  everywhere,  the 
wiping  out  of  Servian  independence  every- 
where, save  on  the  unconquered  heights  of 
the  Black  Mountain.  The  sixteenth  century 
saw  a  vast  accession  of  Asiatic  power ;  Syria 
and  Egypt  became  possessions  of  the  Otto- 
man Suhan,  and,  along  with  Egypt,  he  won 
or  bought  or  extorted  the  right  to  bear 
himself  as  Cali])h  of  ihe  Prophet  and  Com- 
mander of  the  Faithful.  The  sixteenth  cen- 
tury carried  the  Ottoman  dominion  deep  into 
the  heart  of  Ilungar}',  and  a  pasha  ruled 
at  Buda  as  well  as  at  Sofia  and  at  Belirrade. 
It  is  hard  measure  indeed  when  the  Magyar 
grudges  to  his  Slavonic  neighbour  the  deliv- 
erance which  was  won  for  himself  by  Sla- 
vonic swords,  when  Buda,  freed  from  her 
pasha  by  Sobieski,  regrets  that  pashas  have 
passed  away  from  Belgrade,  and  strives  to 
keep  them  from  passing  away  from  Sofia 
and  Mostar.  In  the  same  generation  which 
made  the  Magyar  the  ray  ah  of  his  Ottoman 
fellow,  Rhodes  was  wrested  from  its  Knights, 
and  St.  Mark  lost  his  realm  of  Cyprus.  But 
the  war  which  giive  Cyprus  to  the  Turk  also 
"taught  him  at  Lepanto  that  he  was  not  in- 
vincible. From  that  day  to  this,  there  have 
been  Turkish  conquests  here  and  there. 
Besides  less  famous  lands,  Crete  was  won, 
and  has  been  kept  to  our  own  day.  Yet,  on 
the  whole,  the  Turkish  power  has  steadily 
gone  back.  The  Turk  has  been  driven  from 
Hungary  ;  he  has  been  driven  from  Servia  ; 
he  has  been  driven  from  Greece.  For  a 
while  every  lessening  of  the  area  of  Islam, 
every  widening  of  the  area  of  Christendom, 
every  rood  of  ground  won  from  Asiatic  bar- 
barism to  PZuropean  civilization,  was  hailed 
as  a  triumph  for  Europe  and  for  Christen- 
dom. ]5ut  for  some  years  past  a  strange  doc- 
trine has  grown  up  among  us ;  we  are 
taught  that,  whenever  Islam  falls  back  and 
Christendom  advances,  it  is  a  blow  dealt  to 
the  world's  happiness.  "We  are  taught  that 
west  of  the  lladriatic  we  may  look  with 


sympathy  on  struggling  nations  ;  that  there 
freedom  is,  as  Herodotus  taught  us,  a  noble 
thing,  and  bondage  a  thing  to  be  accursed 
of  all  men.  But  wo  are  taught  that  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  that  mystic  gulf  another 
rule  must  reiffn.  There  it  is  bondafje  which 
is  the  holy  thing,  and  freedom  the  evil  plant 
which  is  to  be  trodden  down  wherever  its 
baleful  leaves  dare  to  show  themselves.  A 
nation  may  rise  against  a  yoke  which  sunply 
offends  its  national  instincts ;  it  may  not 
rise  against  a  yoke  which  not  only  crushes 
every  national  instinct,  but  weighs  the  vic- 
tim down  in  a  bondage  which  denies  him 
the  common  rights  of  human  beingp.  The 
Pole  may  rise  against  the  whips  of  Russia  ; 
the  Lombard  may  rise  against  the  whips  of 
Austria ;  but  for  the  Greek,  the  Slave,  the 
Bulgarian,  to  rise  against  the  scorpions  of 
the  Turk,  is  denounced  as  a  deadly  sin  in 
every  Foreign  Otficc  in  Europe.  In  the 
West  freedom  and  nationality  may  bo  cher- 
ished ;  in  the  East  such  dreams  are  forbid 
den.  There  the  victim  has  nothing  to  do 
but  to  lie  still,  and  feci  how  great  is  his 
privilege  when  the  diplomatic  wisdom  of 
Europe  offers  him  up  as  a  whole  burnt-offer- 
ing on  the  <iltar  of  the  sovereign  rights  of 
the  Sultan  or  of  the  independence  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

A  man  who,  ignorant  of  the  facts,  should 
hear  for  the  first  time  of  this  singular  creed 
of  diplomatists  and  of  those  who  listen  to 
diplomatists,  might  be  tempted  to  ask  some 
questions  which  might  sound  not  a  little 
strange  in  our  ears.  He  might  be  tempted 
to  ask  whether  the  rule  of  the  third  stream 
of  Turanian  invaders,  namely  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  had  always  shown  itself  the  very 
model  of  government,  whether  it  had  been 
specially  just,  specially  liberal,  specially  bene- 
ficent, above  ail  governments.  On  no  other 
theory  could  such  a  man  explain  the  doctrine 
that  this  particular  power  had  exercised  such 
a  magic  over  the  diplomatic  mind  that  it  was 
deemed  a  service  to  humanity  to  liinder  the 
area  of  its  power  from  being  any>vherc  less- 
ened. Yet  it  might  strike  such  a  man  as  in 
some  sort  an  inconsistency  that,  while  so 
many  diplomatists  have  bidden  other  na- 
tions to  sit  quiet  and  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
Ottoman  rule,  no  diplomatist  on  record  has 
ever  proposed  to  extend  the  blessings  of 
Ottoman  rule  to  his  own  nation — that  no 
diplomatist  has  ever,  in  his  zeal  for  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind,  proposed  to  annex  his  own 
country  to  the  Ottoman  Empire — that  none 
has  even  proposed  that  the  government  of 
his  own  country  should  be  reconstructed 
after  the  model  of  the  government  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  It  might  seem  after  all 
that  what  the  diplomatists  of  Western  Eu- 
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rope  think  good  enough  for  Greeks,  Slaves, 
and  Bulgarians,  would  not  seem  to  them  good 
enough  for  their  own  or  for  any  other 
Western  country.  Still,  a  power  which  has 
something  about  it  which  is  able  to  upset 
all  general  rules,  wliich  makes  men  act  and 
talk  in  a  different  way  when  it  is  concerned 
from  the  way  in  which  they  act  and  talk  at 
all  other  times,  is  at  least  a  curious  subject 
for  inquiry.  Besides  the  deep  historic 
interest  of  the  examination,  it  must 
be  practically  well  worth  our  while  to 
know  what  is  and  has  been  the  real 
nature  of  this  power  of  which  diplomatists 
are  so.  tender,  a  power  on  behalf  of  whose 
preservation  they  display  an  amount  of  zeal 
which  they  never  display  on  behalf  of  any 
other  power  in  the  w^orld. 

Now  the  one  characteristic  of  Ottoman 
rule  in  Europe,  that  which  distinguishes  the 
third  of  the  existing  Turanian  settlements, 
not  only  from  the  conquests  and  movements 
0^  the  Aryan  nations  of  Europe  among 
themselves,  but  from  the  two  older  Turanian 
settlements,  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few 
words.  It  is  summed  up  in  the  phrases 
which  we  have  already  used  and  discussed, 
that,  after  four  or  five  hundred  years  of 
conquest,  the  process  of  conquest  still  goes 
on — that  the  Turk  is  as  much  a  stranger,  as 
much  an  invader,  as  he  ever  was — that,  in 
short,  the  Ottoman  lords  of  south-eagtern 
Europe  are  an  alien  horde  encamped  on  soil 
which  belongs  to  other  men.  The  ruling 
race  is  still  as  distinct  from  the  subject 
races  as  it  was  on  the  day  when  the  first 
Ottoman  crossed  the  Hellespont.  There 
was  then,  and  there  is  now,  a  ruling  caste, 
in  the  interests  of  which  all  government — to 
give  it  that  name  of  courtesy — is  carried 
on  ;  there  was  then,  and  there  is  now,  a 
subject  class,  differing  in  blood  and  speech 
in  different  parts  of  the  Ottoman  domin- 
ions, but  who  are  everywhere  dealt  with  as 
the  subjects  and  inferiors  of  that  ruling 
caste.  For  that  ruling  caste  all  power,  rank, 
and  honour  is  reserved,  except  so  far  as  it 
mav  be  convenient  to  the  ruler  to  set  one 
class  of  his  subjects  to  keep  another  class  in 
order.  The  'ruling  class  is  armed  and  free, 
so  far  as  any  man  can  be  said  to  be  free 
under  a  despotism  ;  the  subject  class  is  un- 
armed and  in  bondage,  in  the  cruellest  of 
bondage,  bondage  in  their  own  land.  The 
ruling  class  keeps  the  administration  of  so- 
called  justice  in  its  own  hands ;  in  most 
cases  the  very  witness  of  men  of  the  subject 
class  is  refused.  The  bondman  has  to  get 
justice  how  lie  can  from  his  master,  in  the 
most  grievous  cases  of  wrong,  the  life,  prop- 
erty, or  family  honour.  It  is  therefore  not 
wonderful  if,  as  a  rule,  the  ruling  class  deal 


with  the  subject  class  as  they  think  good,  or 
if  the  subject  class  find  it  hopeless  to  seek 
redress  for  the  bitterest  of  '.vrongs.  lu 
short,  the  state  of  things  which  came  in 
with  the  Ottoman  conquest  of  south-easteni 
Europe,  and  which  has  lasted  ever  since 
wiihin  the  range  of  the  Ottoman  dominion, 
is  one  that  has  no  parallel  elsewhere  in  Eu- 
rope. It  might  indeed  be  possible  to  find 
cases  in  which  particular  classes  of  men  in 
Western  Europe,  whether  marked  out  by 
race,  by  rank,  or  by  religion,  have  been  sub- 
jected to  oppression  as  grievous  as  that 
which  is  endured  by  the  subject  races  under 
Ottoman  dominion.  But  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  to  find  anywhere  in  W^estcrn  Eu- 
rope such  a  system  of  oppression,  such  a 
system  of  sacrificing  the  rights  of  one  class 
to  the  will  of  another,  maintained,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  principle,  for  so  long  a  time,  and  ag- 
gravated in  practice  during  every  century  of 
its  existence.  Western  Europe  has  plenty 
of  blots  on  its  history  ;  but  for  a  long  time 
past  the  state  of  things  in  Western  Europe 
has  on  the  whole  been  getting  better  and 
better,  while  the  state  of  things  in  Eastern 
Europe  has  been  getting  worse  and  worse. 
Whenever  tHe  condition  of  anv  land  under 
Ottoman  rule  has  been  improved,  it  has  been 
improved  by  removing  it,  wholly  or  in  part, 
beyond  the  reach  of  Ottoman  rule.  In  every 
land  which  is  left  under  the  direct  rule  of 
Turk,  things  never  change  for  the  better,  but 
they  often  change  for  the  worse.  In  the 
early  days  of  Ottoman  dominion  the  subject 
races  had  some  chance.  Out  of  the  won- 
derful succession  of  great  princes  who  built 
up  the  fabric  of  Ottoman  power,  not  a  few 
practised  a  justice  of  the  Eastern  type,  and 
were  not  disposed  to  carry  oppression  fur- 
ther than  was  needed  to  maintain  their 
power.  In  after  days  came  the  rule  of  the 
pashas,  worse  than  the  personal  rule  of  the' 
great  Sultans,  but  still  not  so  bad  as  the  rule 
of  the  corrupt  centralized  court  of  Constanti- 
nople in  our  own  day.  But,  while  under 
the  direct  dominion  of  the  Turk,  bad  has  ever 
been  growing  into  worse,  other  portions  of 
Turkish  territory  have  either  wholly  cast  off 
the  yoke,  or  have  been  raised  to  that  tribu- 
tary relation  which  secures  full  internal  in- 
dependence. The  lands  so  set  free  have  at 
once  felt  the  benefits  of  freedom,  and  have 
at  once  outstripped  the  lands  left  under 
barbarian  rule.  Yet  this  dominion,  which 
blights  everything  which  it  touches,  under 
which  progress  is  impossible,  which  can  be 
improved  only  in  the  sense  of  being  im- 
proved off  the  face  of  the  earth,  is  the  cher- 
ished idol  of  modern  diplomatists.  Leav- 
ing them  to  enjoy  their  adoration  of  their 
hideous  fetish,  let  us  look  for  the  historical 
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causes  of  a  state  of   thiogs  which  has  no 
parallel  in  the  rest  of  Europe. 

Wliy  is  tlie  government  of  the  "  Sublime 
Porte'*  so  exceptionally  bad  as  in  truth  not 
to  be  government  at  all  ?  Why  is  it  that, 
while  all  other  governments  in  Europe,  how- 
ever bad,  can  reform,  this  one  cannot  re- 
form ?  Why  is  it  that,  among  all  tlic  con- 
quests that  have  been  made  in  Europe,  the 
Ottoman  conquest  is  the  only  one  in  which 
the  process  of  invasion  is  still  going  on  after 
five  hundred  years  ?  Why  is  it  that,  among 
so  many  cases  in  which  a  foreign  dynasty 
or  a  whole  foreign  nation  has  established 
itself  among  a  conquered  people,  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Ottomans  is  the  only  one  in 
which  the  distinction  between  conquerors 
and  conquered  remains  as  broadly  drawn 
now  as  it  was  on  the  first  day  of  the  inva- 
sion ?  Why  has  the  Turk  neither  assimilat- 
ed liis  subjects  to  himself,  nor  been  himself 
assimilated  by  them  \  Why  did  he  not, 
Uke  the  once  no  less  terrible  Jiulgarian, 
gradually  lose  himself  in  the  greater  mass  of 
tlie  people  of  the  land  ?  Why  did  he  not 
at  least  remain  in  the  position  of  the  Magyar 
among  his  Slavonic  neighbours  ?  There  the 
distinction  between  the  conqueror  and  the 
conquered  has  been  unusually  abiding ;  the 
line  between  Magyar  and  Slave  is  still  sharp- 
ly drawn  ;  the  national  feelings  of  the  Slave 
not  uncommonly  revolt  against  Magyar  su- 
premacy. Still  the  difference  is  wide  in- 
deed between  Mag}'ar  supremacy  and  Turk- 
ish oppression.  Whatever  the  Slave  of  the 
kingdom  of  Hungary  lias  to  complain  of,  it 
is  certain  that  it  would  be  a  blissful  change 
for  the  Slave  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  if  he 
could  be  promoted  to  his  position.  W^hy 
then  is  this  wide  distinction  which  marks 
off  the  Ottoman  conquest,  the  abiding  Otto- 
man occupation,  of  the  Greek  and  Slavonic 
lands  of  south-eastern  Europe  from  any  other 
recorded  conquest  and  occupation  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe  ?  Wliat  distinguishes 
it  from  the  conquest  of  the  Frank  in  Gaul,  of 
the  Norman  in  England,  of  the  Bulgarian  in 
the  lands  on  the  Danube  ?  The  diuse  of 
the  difference  is  a  very  simple  one  ;  it  is  no 
other  than  this,  that  the  Ottoman  Turks  en- 
tered Europe  Jis  professors  of  the  Mahome- 
tan religion.  As  its  professors,  they  were 
also  its  champions,  its  armed  missionaries, 
bound  to  offer  to  men  of  every  other  faith 
no  alternative  but  that  which  was  offered  by 
the  first  armed  missionaries  of  Islam,  Koran, 
tribute,  or  sword.  Here  is  the  key  to  the 
whole  difference.  Other  conquests  have 
been  made  by  Pagans  over  Christians,  by 
Christians  over  Pagans,  by  Christians  of  one 
Church  over  Christians  of  another.  The  re- 
sults of  conquests  in  these  various  cases  have 


been  widely  different.  They  have  ranged 
from  the  utter  extermination  of  the  con- 
quered to  the  fusion  of  conquerors  and  con- 
quered into  an  united  people,  from  which 
all  traces  of  old  enmity,  of  old  difference, 
have  been  wiped  out.  The  results  have 
been  different  in  different  cases,  because  the 
circumstances  have  been  different  in  differ- 
ent cases.  The  Pagan  Bulgarian  embraced 
the  religion  of  his  Christian  subjects  and 
neighbours  ;  the  Mahometan  Turk  has  never 
done  so.  The  Mahometan  Turk  had  doubt- 
less made  a  far  nearer  approach  to  religious 
truth  than  the  Pagan  Bulgarian  had  made  ; 
but  for  that  very  reason  the  Pagan  Bulga- 
rian was  better  able  to  embrace  a  liiglier 
form  of  truth.  When  he  had  once  em- 
braced Christianity,  there  was  nothing  to 
hinder  him  from  becoming  one  people  with 
his  Christian  brethren  around  him.  With 
the  Mahometan  Turk  this  could  not  be.  In 
the  case  of  a  Maliometan  conquest  of  a  peo- 
ple of  anotlier  faith,  there  can  be  but  one 
result,  and  that  is  the  result  which  might  be 
seen  in  the  Ottoman  dominions  fiwei  hundred 
years  ago,  and  wliich  may  be  seen  un- 
changed, or  changed  only  for  the  worse,  in 
the  Ottoman  dominions  now. 

We  feel  that  on  this  subject  wo  can  speak 
freely.  No  one  can  cliarge  us  with  intoler- 
ance, with  unwillingness  to  acknowledge 
whatever  there  is  of  good  in  the  IVophet  of 
Islam  and  in  his  creed.  W^e  feel  that  we 
have  done  justice  to  Mahomet  himself  and  to 
the  earlier  and  nobler  among  his  followers.* 
We  have  indeed  little  more  to  do  now 
than  to  take  up  the  thread  of  our  argument 
where  we  dropped  it  four  years  and  a  half 
ago.  Our  main  position  then  was  that 
Islam,  the  greatest  of  reforms  in  the  age 
and  country  where  it  was  first  preached,  has 
been  the  greatest  hindrance  to  reform  in  the 
general  history  of  tiie  world.  Because  Ma- 
homet put  forth  certain  civil  precepts, 
which,  for  Arabia  in  the  seventh  century, 
were  admirable,  he  has  condemned  all  the 
nations  which  accept  his  teaching  to  lag  be- 
hind the  social  and  political  state  of  their 
Christian  neighbours.  Because  lie  refonned 
the  institutions  of  polygamy  and  slavery  as 
he  found  them  among  liis  own  people,  he 
has  made  the  institutions  of  polygamy  and 
slavery  abiding  among  every  people  that  lias 
embraced  his  law.  Worst  of  all,  by  giving 
the  command  to  fight  for  his  faith,  by  de- 
creeing that  the  man  of  every  other  faith 
can  stand  to  the  true  believer  in  no  relation 
but  that  of  enemy  or  tributary,  lie  has 
opened  the  way  for  endless  deeds  of  liorror. 


♦  See  the  artide  'Mahomet'  in  the  'The 
British  Quarterly  lieview/  January,  1873. 
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for  lonj^  agca  of  foul  oppression,  at  wliich 
Limsclf  and  his  immediate  followers  would 
have  stood  aghast.     The  soul  of  the  Proph- 
Qt  himself,  the  sou)  of  Abou-Bekr  the  Right- 
eous, even  the  more  fiery  soul  of  Khaled 
the   Sword   of   God, — we  believe  that   we 
might  go  on  to  say  the  souls  of  Sultans  like 
the  great  Amurath  and  the  great  Suleiman, 
— would  liave  revolted  at  this  year's  doings 
in  Bulgaria  no  less  than  the  soul  of  every 
Christian  m?.u  bevond  the  dull  walls  of  em- 
^  bassies  and  Foreign  Offices  revolts  at  them. 
We  can  conceive  the  prophet  of  Arabia  say- 
ing to  his  degenerate  followers :  *  I  bade 
you  tight  for  the  faith  that  I  taught  you  ;  I 
promised   Paradise  to  the  man  who  died 
fighting  for  that  faith  ;  but  I  never  bade 
you  slay  the  helpless  and  unresisting ;  still 
less  did  I  bid  you  do  those  deeds  of  tor- 
ture,   of   unutterable   WTong   and    outrage, 
wliich  you  never  learned  to  do  either  from 
my   teaching  or  from  my  example.'     The 
Prophet  might  so  speak,  and  in  good  faith. 
The  worst  deed  of  Mahomet's  life,  when  he 
approved  the  judgment  of  slaughter  on  seven 
hundred   captives  taken  in  arms,    seems   a 
trifle   beside    one  day  of   modern  Turkish 
wickedness  among  the  old  men,  the  women, 
the  sucking  babes  of  hapless  Bulgaria.     But 
when  Mahomet  had  once  laid  down  as  an 
eternal  principle    that  liis  faith   was  to  be 
propagated  by  the  sword,  when  he  had  once 
laid  down  the  principle  that  the  man  of  any 
other  faith  than  his  own  was  to  be  dealt 
with  as  an  enemy  who  could  redeem  his  life 
only  by  the  payment  of  tribute,  he  opened 
the  way  for  all  that  has  come  of  that  teach- 
ing.     When  it  is  once  laid  down  that  men 
of  other  creeds  can  be  removed  out  of  the 
class  of  enemies  only  to  take  their  place  in 
the  class  of  subjects,  it  is   hard  indeed  to 
keep  political  inferiority  from  growing  into 
habitual  personal  oppression,  and  it  is  hard 
to  keep  habitual  personal   o[)])rcssion  from 
growing,  in  any   moment  of  general  excite- 
ment, into  those  deeds  of  fiendish  wicked- 
ness with  which  Europe  is  now  ringing. 

The  relation  wliich  is  to  be  fixed  between 
the  Mahometan  ruler  and*  his  non-Mahonie- 
tan  subjects  is  clearly  laid  down  in  the  Ko- 
ran, and  it  w%as  wrought  into  the  form  of 
something  like  a  code  at  the  surrender  of 
Jerusalem  to  Omar.  It  briefly  comes  to 
this :  The  infidel  who  submits  to  tribute, 
that  is,  who  purchases  his  life  by  the  pay- 
ment of  tribute,  purchases  with  it  the  right 
to  his  property  and  to  the  free  exercise  of 
his  religion.  But  he  purchases  them  only 
on  a  variety  of  degrading  conditions,  which 
stamps  him  for  ever  as  one  of  an  inferior 
race.  The  Mahometans  arc  established  as 
the   ruling    order :     the    non-Mahometans, 


whether   Christians   or   raen   of   any  other 
faith,   are   established   as   a  subject  order. 
This  condition  does  not  in  itself  involve  per- 
sonal oppression,  but  it  does  involve  both 
corporate  and  personal  degradation,  and  it 
opens  the  door  to  irregular  oppression  of 
any  kind.     In   itself   it  is  not  persecutiou, 
but  contemptuous  toleration.     If  the  letter 
of  the  law  is  strictly  kept  to,  persecution, 
strictly  so  called,  is  as  much  shut  out  as  real 
religious   equality.     But    it    is   plain    that, 
where  the  law  prescribes  contemptuous  tol- 
eration, its  practical  working  is  much  more 
likely  to  depart  from  that   standard  in  the 
direction  of  persecution  than   in  the  direc- 
tion of  religious  equality.     In  the  long  his- 
tory of  Islam  it  would  not  be  impossible  to 
find  cases  in  which  Christians,  or  men  of 
other  non-Mahometan   creeds,    have    fared 
better  at   the   hands  of   Mahometan  rulers 
than  the  letter  of  the  capitulation  of  Omar 
prescribed.     But  the  vast  mass  of  depart- 
ures from  its  standard  have  naturally  been 
the  other  way.     It  needs  a  very  thoughtful 
and  a  very  high-minded  man  to  keep  himself 
within  the  strict  letter  of  such  a  law  jis  this. 
It  must,  in  such  a  case,  be  hard   to  cheek 
every  temptation  to  deal  somewhat  worse 
than  the  law  prescribes  towards  men  whom 
the  law  itself  brands  as  objects  of  contempt 
and  abhoiTencc,  as  men   who   have   simply 
saved  their  lives  by  submitting  to  live  on 
deixradinnr   terms.     Such   hiixh-mindod  and 
thoughtful   men   have    been    found  among 
Mahometans ;  they  have  been  found  even 
among   Ottoman  Turks ;    they    have    been 
found  even  amonjx  Turkish   doctors  of  the 
Mahometan  law.     In  fact,  it  is  among  the 
better  members  of  this  last  class  that  we 
may  fairly  look  for  such  men.     They  know 
the  letter  of  their  own  law,  and  it  is  their 
duty  to  check  any  departure  from  it,  wheth- 
er on  one  side  or  on  the  other.     It  should 
never  be  forgotten  that,  during  the  Greek 
War  of  Independence,   a    Sheikh-ul-Islam 
was  deposed  by  Sultan  Mahmoud,  another 
doctor   of   the    law   was  murdered   bv  the 
Turkish  mob  at  Smyrna,  because  they  stead- 
ily   refused   to    sanction    massacres  of   un- 
armed Christians,  which  were  distinct  sins 
against  the  teaching  of  the  Prophet,     It  is 
one  of  the  signs  of  the  way  in  which  Turk- 
ish matters  get  worse   and    worse,  that  wc 
have  heard  nothing  of  any  such  noble  spirits 
as  these  during  the  present  struggle.     But 
if  men  like  these  represent  the  best  teaching 
of   the   Mahometan   law,  the  deeds   which 
they  vainly  strove  to  hinder  show  what  Ma- 
hometan practice  is  always  likely  to  con;c 
to.     The  delicate  distinctions  between  right 
and   wrong:  which  thev  can  draw   in  their 
closets  are  not  likely  to  be  thought  of  cither 
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by  a  self-willed  despot  or  by  a  fanatic  mob. 
The  practical  condition  of  the  non-Mahoiue- 
tan  subjects  of  Mahometan  powers  has  there- 
fore, as  a  rule,  been  worse  than  that  which 
is  prescribed  by  the  letter  of  the  Mahome- 
tan law.     The   stern  righteousness   of  the 
first  Caliphs  really  enforced  the  conditions 
which  they  had  themselves  made  ;  and  un- 
der the  real  Saracen  powers,  both  of  East 
and  West,  the  condition  of  the  Christians 
seems  always  to  have  been  tolerable,  at  least 
by  comparison  with  what  it  has  become  in 
other  lands  and  other  times.     It  would  be 
too  much  to  say  that  every  Caliph,  either  of 
Bagdad  or  Cordova,  strictly  carried  out  the 
capitulation    of   Omar.     There    were   occa- 
sional  outbursts  of   fanaticism  ;  there    was 
once  or  twice  something  which  might  be 
called  a  persecution  ;  but  there  was  nothing 
like  the  svstematic  horrors  of  Ottoman  rule. 
It  was  with  the  coming  of  the  Turk  tliat 
the  iron  really  entered  into  the  soul  of  the 
Christians  of  the  East.     A  people  in  every 
way  inferior  to  the  Saracen  took  his  place, 
and  the  world  at  once  felt  the   difference. 
With  the  coming  even  of  the  earlier  and 
better   Turkish    dynasties,    Christendom   at 
once  felt  that  Eastern  Christians,  that  West- 
ern pilgrims,  were  brought  under  a  new  and 
heavier  yoke.     The  crusade  which  had  not 
been  preached  against  the  Saracen  was  at 
once  preached  against  the  Turk.     The  con- 
(juest  of  Asia  by  the  Seljuk  Turks  marks 
one  stage  in  the  downward  course  ;  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Ottomans  into  Europe  marks 
another  ;  the  change  from  the  great  Sultans 
to  the  small  ones  makes  a  third  ;  the  utter 
cormption  of  modern  Turkish  administra- 
tion makes  a  fourth.     Ail  these  mark  the 
successive  steps  from  Omar,  stern  and  rude 
but  just  and  faithful,  to  the  abject  beings 
who  now  degrade  his  titles,  and  to  the  in- 
struments of  brutal  cruelty,  of  foul  sensuali- 
ty,   of  shameless  perfidy,  who  now  act  in 
their  name.     It   is  indeed  a  change  from 
Jerusalem  surrendering  to  the  good  faith  of 
Omar  to  Bulgaria  laid  waste  by  the  brutality 
of  Achroet  Aga.     But  the  downward  course 
is   one   which   is  inherent  in  the   system. 
That  bad  should  change  to  worse  is  the  in- 
evitable law  of  human  things. 

Herein  lies  the  difference  between  the 
dominion  of  the  Ottoman  and  all  cases  of 
ordinar}'^  misgovernment.  Ordinary  misgov- 
ernment  may  be  reformed  ;  the  foul  fabric 
of  Ottoman  tyranny  cannot  be  reformed ; 
there  is  nothing  to  do  but  sweep  it  away. 
It  is  a  fallacy  so  transparent  that  one  is 
almost  ashamed  to  answer  it,  when  Mahom- 
etan advocates  insult  our  common  sense  by 
giving  us  as  a  parallel  to  Turkish  doings 
with  Eastern    Christendom    the   fact  that 


Jews  and  Christian  heretics  have  often  suf- 
fered grievously  at  the  hands  of  Christian 
powers  in  Western  Europe.     The  fact  is  un- 
doubted ;  but  it  proves  the  exact  opposite 
of  that  which  Lord  Derby  and  his  friend*^ 
try  to  make  it  prove.     We  freely  allow  that 
there  have  been  times  in  Western  Europe, 
times  in  England,  Avhen  the  professors  of 
forms  of  Christianity  other  than  the  domi- 
nant one   would  have  gained  by  going  to 
live  in  Turkey.     There  has  never  been  any 
law  in  Turkey  by  which  the  Christian,  sim- 
ply as  a  Christian,  was  liable  to  be  burned 
at  the  stiike  or  cut  up  alive  on  the  scaffold. 
Turkey  never  saw  an  inquisition  or  an  auto- 
da-fe.     But  what  then  ?     There  have  been 
times   when   the    Protestant,    the    Roman 
Catholic,  the  Unitarian,  in  those  countries 
where   those   fonns   of    Christianity    were 
severally  persecuted,  would   have   bettered 
his  lot  by  becoming  a  ray  ah  of  the  Turk. 
Would  he  better  his  lot  by  doing  so  now  ? 
The  plain  fact  is  that,  throughout  AVestern 
Europe,  the  condition  of  the  Nonconformist 
— to  use  the  most  general  of  all  words — has 
been  getting  better  and  better,  while  the 
condition  of  the  Eastern  Christian  has  been 
getting  worse  and  worse.     The  Protestant 
of  Mary's  day,  the  Papist  of   Elizabeth's 
day,  would  certainly  have  found  the  yoke 
of  Sultan  Suleiman  lighter  than  the  yoke  of 
either  of  those  two  Christian  Queens.     But 
is   there  any  country  in  Western  Europe, 
even  among  those  where  some  remains  of 
old  intolerance  is  still  left,  where  the  Non- 
conformist would  gain  by  making  the  same 
exchange  now  ?     That  is  to  say,  the  worst 
Christian  government  can  reform,  while  the 
Mahometan    government    of    south-eastern 
Europe  cannot  reform.     It  may  make  end- 
less promises  of  reform  ;  it  has  luade  end- 
less promises  of  reform  ;  but  it  never  has 
fulfilled  any  of  its  promises ;  it  never  can 
fulfil  any  of  its  proniises.     What  some  of  us 
knew  twenty  years  ago,  all  of  us  except  pro- 
fessed   diplomatists    know    how.     We   all 
know  that  promises  of  reform  in  the  mouth 
of  a  Turk  go  for  nothing.     We  know  that 
Tanzimats  and  Uats  and  Irades  are  all  so 
many  names  for  waste  paper.     It  is  so,  be- 
cause it  must  be  so.     The  utmost  stretch  of 
reform   that   any    Mahomotan    ruler   could 
offer  even  in  theory  would  be  a  return  to 
the  capitulation  of  Omar.     And  could  the 
rule  of  the  second  Caliph  beat  this  moment 
established  in  Bulgaria,  the  chanije  would 
be  a  blessed  one.     But  even  the  terms  of 
the  capitulation  of   Omar  would   condemn 
the  Christian  to  a  state  of  political  and  so- 
cial' degradation  against  which,  in  any  land 
west  of  the  Hadriatic,  he  would  be  thought 
justified  in  rising  in  arms  at  any  moment. 
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And  it  is  absolutely  certain  that,  after  so 
long  a  time  of  unrestrained  licence  in  op- 
pression, a  race  like  the  Ottoman  Turks,  in 
whom  habits  of  cruelty,  lust,  and  faithless- 
ness have  become  a  second  nature,  will  never 
come  back  to  the  comparatively  tolerable 
state  of  things  which  existed  under  the  first 
Caliphs,  even  to  that  which  existed  mider 
the  early  Sultans.  It  is  absolutely  certain 
that,  as  long  as  Ottoman  rule  is  allowed  to 
survive,  wliatever  may  be  the  law,  the  prac- 
tice will  always  be  ranch  worse  than  the  law. 
But  the  common  run  of  Turkish  promises 
docs  not  lun  in  ihe  direction  oi  Omar's  capit- 
ulation. It  runs  in  the  direction  of  perfect 
equality  between  Mussulman  and  Christian. 
It  is  this  which  makes  Turkish  promises  so 
specially  worthless  and  deceptive.  The  Ma- 
hometan ruler  promises  to  do  what  he  cannot 
do  consistently  with  his  duty  as  a  Mahometan 
ruler.  If  he  really  obeys  the  precepts  of  his 
own  faith,  he  is  bound  to  give  to  his  tribu- 
tary subjects  that  protection  wliich  at  present 
he  does  not  give  them  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  equally  bound  not  to  put  them 
on  a  level  with  the  true  believers.  A  really 
good  Mahometan,  a  man  honestly  following 
his  own  law,  men  such  as  those  who  suffered 
for  their  righteousness  fifty  years  back, 
would  protest  with  an  honest  heart  against 
the  foul  deeds  of  his  fellow-Mussulmans  in 
Bulgaria.  But  he  would  protest  with  Jin 
equally  honest  heart  against  the  endless 
promises  which  the  Turk  makes  so  easily 
about  putting  Mussulmans  and  Christians  on 
terms  of  real  equality.  The  thing  cannot 
be  done.  Any  measures  for  giving  Chris- 
tians real  protection  as  tributaries  would  of 
course  offend  the  worst  class  of  Mussulmans, 
those  who  look  on  Christians  simply  as  ma- 
terials for  their  vile  passions.  But  any 
measures  for  establishing  real  equality  of 
religions  would  equally  offend  the  best  class 
of  Mussulmans,  those  who  would  be  ready 
to  grant  to  the  Christian  tributary  all  that 
the  law  of  the  Prophet  allows,  but  who 
.would  refuse  to  grant  him  anything  more. 
Real  equality  between  Mussulman  and  non- 
Mussulrnan  is  a  thinor  which  never  can  be 
under  anv  Mahometan  jrovernmcnt.  It  is 
because  it  is  known  to  be  impossible  that  it 
is  so  recklessly  promised.  When  the  other 
day  the  Porte — whatever  may  be  just  now 
meant  by  the  Porte — put  forth  a  proclama- 
tion to  say  that  it  looked  on  all  its  subjects 
as  alike  its  chidren,  \^e  hardly  needed  Bul- 
garian massacres  as  a  comment.  Even  with- 
out their  light,  we  knew  exactly  what  it  wius 
worth.     It  was  a  lie  on  the  face  of  it. 

Tlie  plain  simple  truth  is  that  a  Christian 
government  can  establish  perfect  equality 
among  its  subjects  of  all  religions,  but  that 


a  Mahometan  government  cannot  And  the 
reason  is  equally  plain  and  simple.  The 
Koran  lays  down  certain  civil  precepts  to 
which  every  faithful  Mussulman  must  con- 
form. One  of  those  precepts  prescribes  the 
relations  between  the  true  believer  and  the 
infidel.  The  infidel  is  to  be  allowed  tolera- 
tion up  to  a  certain  point,  but  not  beyond 
that  point.  Therefore  real  and  full  relig- 
ious equality  can  never  be  granted  under 
any  Mahometan  government.  The  gospel, 
on  the  other  hand,  lays  down  no  civil  pre- 
cepts ;  it  simply  lays  down  moral  principles, 
to  which  it  is  the  business  of  Christian  na- 
tions to  make  their  pubic  dealings  conform. 
The  gospel  therefore  gives  no  rule  for  the 
treatment  of  men  of  different  religions  un- 
der  a  Christian  government  Clinstian  gov- 
ernments therefore,  m  all  times  and  phiccs, 
have  dealt  with  this  question  as  in  each  par- 
ticular time  and  place  it  seemed  right  in 
their  eyes.  Some  have  dealt  with  non- 
Christians,  or  with  Christians  of  other  sects 
than  the  dominant  one,  in  a  way  far  worse 
than  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Koran  for 
the  treatment  of  the  unbeliever.  (Hbers 
have  dealt  with  Ihem  far  better.  Christian 
governments  have  treated  Christians  of 
other  sects  worse  than  any  Mahometan  power 
— any  Mahometan  power  at  least  earlier 
than  the  days  of  Murad  the  Drunkard — has 
treated  its  Christian  subjects.  33ut  those 
Christian  governments  were  not  following 
out  the  principles  of  the  gospel  ;  they  were 
sinning  against  them.  As  the  principles  of 
the  gospel  have  been  better  understock. 
Christian  governments  have  come  nearer  and 
nearer  towards  the  establishment  of  real 
equality  among  their  subjects  of  all  relict- 
ions. But  no  Mahometan  government 
which  really  obeys  the  precepts  of  the  Ko- 
ran can  grant  real  religious  equality.  It  is 
bound  to  grant  contemptuous  toleration  ;  but 
it  is  bound  not  to  grant  anything  beyond. 

Of  all  the  transparent  fallacies  which  ever 
were  put  forth,  the  most  transparent  surely 
was  when  Lord  Derby  argued  that,  because 
Christian,  Mussulman,  and  Hindoo  can  live 
on  equal  terms  under  the  English  govem- 
n)ent  of  India,  therefore  Christian  and  Mus- 
sulman can  live  on  equal  terms  under  the 
Turkish  government  of  south-eastern  Ea- 
rope.  The  saying  is  worthy  of  being  em- 
balmed as  a  specimen  of  the  helpless  talk  of 
a  diplomatist  driven  into  a  corner,  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  desperate  things  that  men  will 
say  when  they  are  bound  to  say  something, 
and  feel  that  they  have  nothing  to  sav. 
But  a  question  lies  beyond,  which  is  not 
likely  to  have  come  into  Lord  Derby's  own 
head,  and  which  may  not  as  yet  have  been 
pressed  upon  him  from  without     Our  Indi- 
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an  government  docs — at  all  events  it  strives 
to  do — equal  justice  to  Christian,  Mussul- 
man, Parsce,  and  Hindoo.  But  many  who 
know  India  well  say  that  in  this  very  equal 
justice  there  is  a  source  of  danpjer.  They 
say  that  the  Mussulman  deems  himself 
wronired  because  he  is  put  on  a  level  with 
men  of  other  creeds,  and  is  not  allowed  to 
lord  it  over  them.  And  there  is  another 
question,  whether  Mussulmans  and  men^of 
other  religions  can  live  together  on  equal 
terms  under  any  but  a  despotic  government. 
A  strong  and  just  despotism  may  keep  all 
sects  from  harming  one  another;  it  does 
not  at  all  follow  that  Christians  and  Mussul- 
mans could  act  together  in  the  working 
of  a  constitutional  government.  Experience 
shows  that  Christians  of  all  sects,  Jews,  and, 
we  must  add,  men  of  no  creed  at  all,  can  act 
together  for  political  purposes.  ]>ut  then 
none  of  these  classes  of  men  hold  that  they 
have  a  divine  right  to  lord  it  over  all  the 
other  classes  ;  none  of  them  deem  that  they 
are  wronged  if  they  arc  hindered  from 
exercising  that  divine  right.  A  Cabinet 
or  a  Parliament,  many  of  whose  members 
deemed  that  they  were  defrauded  of  a  right 
because  the  rest  of  their  colleajjucs  were 
their  equals  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  would  be 
something  that  Europe  has  not  yet  seen. 

Above  all  things,  no.  one  should  be  led 
astray  by  the  rumours  which  we  ever  and 
anon  hear,  that  there  is  a  constitutional  party 
in  Turkey.  This  does  not  mean  a  party 
which  is  anxious  to  give  equal  rights  to  all 
the  people  of  the  land,  or  to  have  public 
affairs  ruled  by  an  assembly  representing  all 
the  people  of  the  land.  It  sinq)ly  means  a 
constitution  the  benefits  of  which  sliall  be 
extended  to  Mussulmans  onlv.  It  moans 
somethinor  like  the  Parliament  of  Scotland 
in  the  days  of  the  penal  laws  against  Cove- 
nanters ;  somethinjx  like  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland  in  the  days  of  penal  laws  against 
Papists.  Now  this  would  be  the  worst  case 
of  all.  The  Grand  Turk  as  he  is  is  not  so 
bad  as  this.  The  despotism  of  one  man 
pressing  equally  on  all  alike  is  a  less  evil 
than  the  rule  of  a  dominant  sect  over  other 
sects.  In  a  Mussulman  despotism  there  is 
always  a  chance,  just  now  certainly  a  very 
faint  chance,  of  a  good  and  wise  Sultan. 
From  an  exclusively  Mussulman  I*arliament 
the  Christian  tributary  would  have  no  hope 
at  all. 

What  then  is  tiie  practical  conclusion  ? 
^  If  the  '  Eastern  (Question '  is  not  to  be 
*  eternal ' — to  quote  the  silly  sneer  of  the 
man  whose  feeble  diplomacy  is  going  far  to 
make  it  eternal — an  end  must  be  put  to  that 
evil  thing,  the  power  of  the  Turk  in  Europe. 
Now   then    of   course   will   come  the   oft- 


repeated  taunt.  If  the  Turk  goes,  what  will 
you   put  in   his  place  ?     The  doings  of  the 
Turk   himself   might   supply    us    with  one 
answer.     When  the  lowest  depth  has   been 
reached,    any    change    mu^st    be    a    gain. 
Whatever  is  put  in   the   place  of  the  Turk 
must  be  better  than  the  Turk.     ]iut  we  mav 
go  somewhat  deeper  into  matters  than  this. 
Experience  teaches  that  a  very  long-sighted 
policy    often    overreaches    itself,    that    an 
elaborate  scheme  drawn  up  beforehand  will 
most  likely  never  be  carried  into  effect     It 
teaches  that  it  is  better  to  do  the  immediate 
duty  of  the  moment,  and  to  leave  events  to 
shape  themselves.     To  put  the  doctrine  in  a 
shape   which    may   be   a  little  puzzling  to 
diplomatists,  it  is    sometimes    the   highest 
wisdom  to  act  in  faith.     When  William  the 
Silent  set  forth  for  the  deliverance   of  the 
Netherlands,  he  had  not  the  articles  of  con- 
federation of  the  Seven   United   Provinces 
ready  drawn  up  in  his  pocket     If  he  had 
waited  till  he  had  such  a  scheme  ready,  and 
till  he  felt  absolutely  certain  that  his  scheme 
would  work,  he  would  never  have  set  forth 
at  all.     It  is  in  the  process  of  getting  rid  of 
the  Turk  that  we  shall  best  find  but  what  is 
to  be  put  in  his  place.  But  everything  tends 
to  show  that  something  in  the  shape  of  a  fed- 
eral union  amonjr  the  lands  to  be  delivered, 
a  federal  union  whose  centre  shall  be  at  the 
New  Rome,  is  destined  to  take  the  place  of 
the   foul    fabric   of    oppression    which    is 
doomed  of  God  and  man.     The  lands  which 
have  risen  against  their  oppressors,  Bosnia, 
Herzegovina,  Bulgaria,  Crete,  must  be  for 
ever   set  free  from   his  yoke.     So   to   set 
them  free  is  the  duty  of  the  great  powers  of 
Europe  ;  is  the  only  atonement  which  they 
can   make  for  their  deep  sin  of  many  years 
in  bolstering  up  the  dominion  of  embodied 
evil.     Let  them  do  this  by  peaceful   mean^, 
if  it  can  be  done  ;  if  not,  a  new  Lepanto,  a 
new  Navarino,  must  teach  the  barbarian  that 
his  hour  is  come.     All  terms  of  peace  aro 
simply   frivolous,    the   peace    which    they 
would  make  would  be  no  peace,  as  long  as 
a  single  rood  of  Slavonic  or  Bulgarian  soil 
remains    in   the   grasp    of    the    oppressor. 
How  far  the  presence  of  the  barbarian  is  to 
be  endured  on  the  throne  of  the  Cicsars, 
how  far  tRe  rites  of  Islam  are  to  be  endured 
beneath  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  will   be 
even  then  a  weighty  question.    But  a  differ- 
ence mav  be  drawn  between  the  lands  which 
have  risen  and  the  lands  which   have  not. 
From  all  lands  north  of  the  Balkan,  from 
the  practically  Bulgarian  lands  to  the  south 
of  it,  the   Turk   must  go,  or   all    negotia- 
tions  for   peace   will    be    mere    mockery. 
If  he  can  be  made  to  go  from  the  soil  of 
Europe   altogether,   so    much    the    better. 
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And  here  we  havo  yet  to  answer  one  more 
of  the  oft-repeated  cavils  of   the  advocates 
of  evil.     A  certain  class  of  writers,  to  whom 
the  five  hundred  years'  oppression  of  Chris- 
tian nations  has  seemed  a  light  matter,  have 
suddenly   displayed   a  wonderful   care   for 
the  interests  of  the  Mussulmans-  of  Bosnia. 
Such  zeal  is  perliaps  a  sign  that  the  fact  that 
there  are  Mussulmans  in  Bosnia  was  a  new- 
ly-found piece   of  knowledge.     To  us  who 
are  twenty  year-old  stagers  in  this  contro- 
versy the  fact  has  always  been  familiar,  and 
some  of  ns  had  thought  of  the  remedy  long 
before  the  special   champions   of   Bosnian 
Mahomctanism  had  thou-rht  or  heard  of  the 
matter.     We  wish,  if  possible,  to  liave  no 
class  of  men  oppressed,  be  they  Christian 
or  Mussulman,  majority  or  minority.     There 
may  certainly  be  some  fear  lest  the  Christian 
majority  of  Bosnia  might,  if  they  had  the 
power  in  their  hands,  return  in   kind  some 
small   portion    of   the    wrongs   which  they 
have  so  long  endured  at  the  hands  of  the 
Mussulman  minority.     We  do  not  say  that 
it  would  be  so ;  but  it  might  be  so,  and  it 
might    be    well   to    avoid   the   possibility. 
Long  before  this  special  zeal  for  Bosnian 
oligarchy  broke  forth,  it  had  been  proposed 
from  the  other  side  to  secure  this  end  by 
the  annexation    of   Bosnia   to   the   Austro- 
Uungarian  monarcliy.     If  it  is  feared  that  a 
prince  of  Bosnia,  or  a  prince  of  Scrvia  and 
Bosnia,  could  not  secure  toleration  for  the 
Mussulman    minority,   the  Apostolic    King 
at  least  could  do  so.     This  may  not  be   in 
itself  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and 
it  is  a  solution  which  is  likely  to  be  made 
impossible  by  Magyar  jealousy  of  any  ex- 
tension of  the  Slavonic  element  in  the  Ans- 
tro-IIunsarian  dominions.     But  here  is  the 
fact,  that    it  was  not  an  advocate  of  the 
Turk,  but   an   advocate   of  the  insurgents, 
who  first  thought  of  taking  care  for  the 
Mussulmans  of  Bosnia.     If  all  such  schemes 
fail,  if  there  is  no  means  of  protecting  both 
classes,  if   somebod}'    must    be    oppressed, 
then   snrely  the  greatest   happiness   of  the 
greatest  number  demands  that  the   smaller 
number  should  be  oppressed  rather  than  the 
greater ;  the    equal    justice    of    things   de- 
mands that,  if  oppression  cannot  be  put  an 
end  to,   the   oppressor   and  the   oppressed 
should,  after  so  many  ages,  change  places. 

While  we  write,  rumours  of  wars, 
rumours  of  peace,  still  pass  through  the  air, 
with  all  the  speed  with  wliich  the  electric 
flash  can  carry  them.  We  ask,  daily  and 
hourly,  what  is  the  last  news  from  Alexi- 
natz  i  lias  right  or  has  wrong  the  upper 
liand  in  the  strife  waged  around  those  well- 
contested  balwarks  ?  What  news  is  there 
from  the  land  where  the  heroes  of  the  Black 


Mountain  stand  victorious  on  the  soil  which 
their  yataghans  have  won  back  from  the 
oppressor  of  their  brethren  ?  The  dullest 
diplomatist  in  Europe  can  hardly  demand 
that  the  yoke  of  the  barbarian  shall  be 
again  pressed  by  so-called  terms  of  [>eace 
on  the  land  from  which  the  noblest  warfare 
of  modern  times  has  driven  him.  And  will 
Europe,  will  Russia,  allow  Servia,  even  if 
hot  glorious  struggle  has  been  less  successful 
than  we  once  hoped  for,  to  be  placed  in  a 
woi*sc  case  than  she  was,  when  she  cfist  the 
die  for  all  that  is  worth  living  for,  for  a 
man  or  for  a  people  ?  And  Bulgaria,  her 
groans  go  up  to  demand  at  the  tlirone  of 
lieaven's  justice  that  the  wretches  who  have 
defiled  her  soil  with  deeds,  such  as  one 
hardly  deemed  that  the  very  Turk  could  do, 
shall  never  again  be  handed  over  to  the  ten- 
der mercies  of  her  old  oppressors.  All  of 
us  know  now,  some  of  us  have  long  known, 
what  is  meant  by  the  '  independence  and 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.'  Wc 
know  now  what  the  *  sovereign  rights  of  the 
Sultan  '  are,  and  how  they  are  exercised. 
Diplomacy  will  be  in  vain,  peace  will  he  a 
mockery,  if  those  evil  names,  Turk  and 
Porte  and  Sultan,  are  ever  heard  again  on 
Slavonic  or  Bulgarian  soil.  All  this  will  he 
a  new  light  to  the  blinded  eyes,  the  puzzled 
brains,  of  the  men  who  unhappily  direct  llie 
policy  of  England  in  the  Embassy  at  Con- 
stantinople and  in  the  Foreign  Office  in 
London.  But  the  heart  of  the  Engli.sh  peiv 
pie  is  sound  ;  the  truth  lias  at  last  reached 
their  ears ;  a  voice  is  going  up  to  which 
even  the  dull  wonderment  of  a  Derby  and 
tlic  more  active  mischief  of  a  Beacorisficld 
must  at  last  pay  some  heed.  From  north 
and  soutli  and  cast  and  west,  from  hill  and 
dale,  from  town  and  village,  the  cr}^  must 
go  up,  as  it  has  begun  to  go  up,  that  wc 
will  not  be  partakers  in  other  men's  sins, 
that  we  will  not  endure  the  Turk  as  our  allv, 
or  the  friends  of  the  Turk  as  our  nilers. 

E.  A.  F. 


Art.  VII. — Daniel  Derotida, 

Danul  Deronda.     By  GtroncE   Eliot.     Wil- 
liam Blackwood  and  Sons. 

• 

TnK  question.  What  is  to  be  the  deliberate 
judgment  of  her  own  age  on  the  writings  of 
George  Eliot  ?  is  one  that  demands  its  an- 
swer each  day  with  more  urgency.  It  is 
not  one  of  mere  literary  interest.  Tlie 
problems  whose  solutions  she  attempts  lie  at 
the  vcrv  foundation  of  our  social  life ;  and 
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we  cannot  but  feel,  as  we  read,  that  the  in- 
terest her  books  excite  is  not  merely  such  as 
might  be  stirred  by  a  work  of  artistic  finish, 
by  an  effort  of  literary  skill,  but  one  which 
pierces  to  the  very  joints  and  raaiTow  of  the 
life  we  live.  It  is  little  to  the  purpose  to 
compare  George  Eliot  with  English  novelists 
of  our  own  or  of  an  earlier  day  ;  the  points 
of  contact  lU'c  so  few  that  such  a  compari- 
son would  consist  of  little  but  that  least 
valuable  of  statistical  enumerations,  a  list  of 
contrasts.  But  one  feature  the  works  of 
George  Eliot  possess  to  a  degree  which  no 
other  English  writer  of  fiction  has  attained, 
and  this  is  the  far-reaching  and  yet  pene- 
trating ethical  influence  which  her  studies 
of  society  have  achieved.  Other  writers 
have  caught,  with  more  or  less  quickness  of 
T<»ceptivity,  the  various  shifting  phases  of 
the  life  around  them,  and  have  transferred 
these,  more  or  less  instinct  w^ith  vitality,  to 
their  pages.  There  are  others  who  have 
crowded  into  supreme  moments  of  tlirilling 
emotion  or  nervous  action,  greater  brilliancy 
of  romance  ;  but  to  this  writer  of  our  own 
"age  belongs  a  power,  possessed  by  no  other 
writer  of  English  fiction,  of  analysing  and 
assorting  the  maxims  of  our  social  code. 
Great  as  is  the  literary  skill  of  George  Eliot, 
it  is  ever  subordinate  to  this  studied  ethical 
and  psychological  analysis. 

It  is  inevitable  that  with  a  writer  who 
affects  us  thus,  one  of  our  first  efforts  should 
be  to  try,  as  far  as  we  may,  to  catch  some- 
thing of  her  point  of  view,  and  to  trace  out 
for  ourselves  the  salient  features  of  her 
ethical  system.  Both  her  strength  and  her 
weakness  lie  in  this  above  all  things,  that 
her  ethical  system,  her  views,  if  we  prefer 
so  to  speak,  of  human  nature  and  of  human 
duty,  are  everywhere  predominantly  pres- 
ent, independent  of  the  individual  charac- 
tei*s  she  creates.  Other  writers  reproduce 
this  or  that  character  copied  more  or  less 
faithfully  from  real  life,  and  their  views  of 
duty  or  of  human  destiny  are  liable  to  be 
shaped  by  their  ever-present  sympathy  with 
^he  lot  of  the  characters  they  have  thus  cre- 
ated. With  George  Eliot,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  ever  impressed  with  the  ethical 
system  as  something  independent  of  the 
puppets  that  are  handled  on  the  stage.  The 
characters  are  not  so  much  living  creations, 
feeling  and  acting  with  the  fortuitous  spon- 
taneity of  ordinary  humanity — they  con- 
stantly tend  to  become  subordinated  to  the 
author's  view  of  life,  to  act  as  illustrative  of  a 
special  system  or  theory.  The  former  method 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  legitimate  for  fiction, 
but  the  latter  presents  a  better  field  for  the 
subtlety  of  psychological  analysis,  and  it  is 
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here  that  the  strength  of  George  Eliot's  ge." 
nius  lies. 

The  very  construction  of  George  Eliot's 
novels,  then,  forces  on  us  the  question, 
AVhat  is  the  view  of  human  life  which  under- 
lies them  all  ?  The  very  key-note  of  her 
teaching  is  struck  in  the  lines  printed  be- 
fore the  title-page  of  each  volume  of  *  Dan- 
iel Deronda.' 

'  Let  thy  chief  terror  bo  of  thine  own  soul : 
There,  'mid  the  throng  of  hurrying  desires 
That  trample  o'er  the  dead  to  seize  their  spoil, 
Lurks  vengeance,  footless,  irresistible 
As  exhalations  laden  with  slow  death. 
And  o'er  the  fairest  troop  of  captured  joys 
Breathes  pallid  pestilence.* 

To  parallel  the  passionate  fear  of  unguid- 
ed  human  nature  that  these  words  express, 
we  should  have  to  go  back  to  the  utterances 
of  the  Ilebrew  masters.     *  The  heart  is  de- 
ceitful  above    all  things,   and    desperately 
wicked,'  is  only  another  phase  of  the  same 
feeling — a  feeling  which  has  underlain  the 
practical,  as  well  lus  the  professed,  ascsticism 
of  all  aires.     No  Puritan  could  trust  less  to 
the  outcome  of  undisciplined  human  nature 
than  does  George  Eliot ;  but  the  melancholy 
whi^h  this  distrust  inspires  in  George  Eliot 
is  a  melancholy  unrelieved  by  the  robust  re- 
ligious ecstasy  which  invigorates  the   Purr- 
tan.     The  tragedy  of  untamed  human  na- 
ture forging  for  itself  an   indissoluble  bond 
of  triple  brass  in  its  undying  crimes  and 
their  self-brought  retribution,  as  it  rushes  in 
the  flood-tide"  of  its  *  hurrying  desires,'  is 
the  most  intense  of  all  tragedies  :  it  is  the 
chief  lesson  by  which  George  Eliot  would 
purge  our  passions.     Not  the  most  cursory 
reader  can  be  insensible  to  the  increased  in- 
sistance  on  this  theme,  to  the  reiteration  of 
this  sort  of  monotone  of  melancholy  in  the 
later  novels.     There  is  a  wide  interval  be- 
tween the  gentle  soothing  of  the  self-inflict- 
ed pangs  of  passion  in  Catarina,  the  tender 
chastening  of  young  pride  in  '  Janet's  Re- 
pentance,' or  even  the  intense  inward  strug- 
gle by  which  Maggie  Tullivcr  is  aided  to 
rise  beyond  and  above  the  mere  thought  of 
self ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  serjjcnt- 
like  crawling  selfishness  which  transforms 
the  gay  unthinking  Tito  into  the  hardened, 
callous  profligate ;  the  red-hot  iron  of  re- 
morse for  passion  indulged  that  eats  into 
thcivery  soul  of  Ilarold  IVansome's  mother  ; 
the  .creeping    paralysis    that    overspreads 
the  whole  soul  of  Lydgate  after  he  has  once 
compromised  with  his  own  baser  self  ;  and 
the  unutterable  sadness  of  the  downfall  of 
Gwendolen  Ilarleth  and  her  exulting  hopes. 
Thct  same    tnith    that  is    taught  in  these 
lines  that  are  the  motto  to  *  Daniel   Deron- 
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dft,'  is  put,  with  a  slight  difference  of  ex-  studied  disquisition  at    the   beginning  of 

pro»sion  only,  in   tlie  lines  whicli  head  one  Book  vi.,  on  the   relations  bettrecn  strict 

of  the  chapters  of  '  Felix  UoJt.'  reasoning  and  ideal  enthusiasm,  we  coulJ 

neither  understand  the  view  which  we  Hie 

'  HalVXt^'nevrwilt tlTw  ■  ^  ^^^  «^  Deronda's  character  at  the  most 

No  dough  is  dried  once  more  to' meal,  momentous  crisis  of  his   iife,  nor  would  his 

No  crock  new-shapen  by  the  wheel ;  action  be  explicable  to  us  judged  from  anv 

Yoa  can't  turn  curds  to  railli  arain,  ordinarv  rules  of   human   condiict.      We  rc- 

Xor  Now,  by  wishing  back  to  Then ;  ■     ^^    explanation,  but  yet  .we  gromUc 

And  havinir  tasted  stolen  honey,  ^    .^               J:         ,p    '      i    '.■       ■           t  1 1 

You  cant  Buy  innocence  tor  money.'  at  its  necessity.      To   make   the    iDlprobahlc 

in  action  appear  natural  (taking  a  reference 

It  is  the  same  teaching,  only  in  different  suggested    by  the  motto  which   heads  the 

words  ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  page  of  '  Dan-  chapter)  is  beyond  the  reach  of  mediocrity. 

id  Deronda '  in   which  a  good  action  does  By  skilful  argument  it  is  dcroonatrablc  ;  by 

not  appear  as  an  obedience  to  the  warning,  Q„]y  the  very  excess  of  genius  is  it  made  to 

or  a  had  one  as  an  illustration  of  the  truth,  appear  tpontaneous  and  inevitable.     George 

In  this  book,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other,  Eii^t  ,vas  not  likely  to  rest  in  the  impo- 

the  very  essence  of  the  autlior's  creed   of  tence  of  mediocrity  ;  but  the  question  will 

humanity  is  pnshed  to  its  utmost.     There  is  gtill  arise.  Does  she  not  trust  more  tlian  the 

much  less  of  the  easy  play  of  humour  which  highest  art  would  to  the  demonstrations  of 

we  found  in  its  predecessors,  much  less   in  argumentative  disquisition  ? 

the    way   of    by.play  to  the  main   action.  In  proportion  as  the  functions  of  the  cbo- 

The  digressions,  the  aeraps  of  psychological  rua  in  tragedy  are  increased,  the  drama  bc- 

analysis,  the  action  of  the  minor  characters,  comes  the  more  independent  of  scenic  effect 

seem  nil  to  contribute  some  additional  force  ^^  even  of  development  in  action.     I'er- 

to   the   enunciation   of    the    central    truth  haps  something  of  the  same  effect  is  seen  in 

which  the  novul  is  to  teach,  and  to  he  useful  the    overstrain   of   that  disquiailion   whicli 

only  as  they  do  bo.  serves  as  a  chorus  in  fiction.     As  it  is  in- 

It  is  inevitable  that  this  compression  of  creased  the  enhancements  of  situation  and 

moral   purpose    should    detract    something  of  circumstance  arc  neglected  ;  and  this  is  a 

from  the  literary  perfection  of  the  book,  neglect  whicli  an  occasional  display  of  power 

Wo  can  readily  accept  digressions  and  dis-  of  such  a  kind  by  George  Eliot  has  taught 

qnisitions    interspersed     through    a    novel  „s  all  the  more  to  regret.     Kor  the  most 

which  lie  apart  from  the  main  action,  and  pan  giig  seems  to  disdain  the  use  of  scenic 

in  which  the  author's  fancy  seems  to  rest  accessories,  as  if  thev  were  in  sonic  degree 

for  a  moment  in  its  onward  flow,  and  to  g  concession  made  to  sensationalism.     It  is 

gather  into  nquiet  pool  in  whosedepths  it  can  rarely  that  we  have  the  thread  of  the  action 

stay  for  a  time  before   it  resumes  the  main  vibrating,  as  it  does  so  often  in  iScott's  nov- 

stream  of  the  action.     But  disquisition  he-  e|g^  under  the  shock   of  some  momentou* 

comes   more  irksome  when   it  is  iua<lo  to  crisis;  rarelv  even  that  we  liave  such  a  ino- 

seiTo  like  the  chorus  in  a  Greek  tragedy,  meutof  dramatic  force  as  the  appearance  of 

when   it  must  interpret  action  for  us,  and  Uawdon  Crawley  l>of<)re  Lord   Steync  aad 

show  us  the  point  from  which  we  must  view  jjeckv  Sharp  ;  but  the  few  e:(ceptions  are 

that  action.     All  George  Eliot's  novels  have  of  surpassing  power.     Nothing   is  grander 

been  weighted  by  such  pregnant  disquisi-  ;„  its  wav  than  the  high-wrouglit  moment 

tions,  and  have  suffered  from  the  overstrain  of    dramatic  intensity    when    Esther  Lvon 

which  they  thus  throw  upon  the  reader— an  gjves  her  evidence  at  the  trial  of  Felix  llolt. 

ove.-strain  which  not  only  burdens  the  feeble  'i'hc   background    of    surrounding    circun^ 

intelligence  of  the  cai-eless,  but  which  forces  stance  was  never  drawn  with  more  telling 

even  tlie  most  attentive  to  bestow  their  at-  effect  than  in  the  yachting  tonr  of  Grand- 

tention  just  where  they  should  not,  uud  so  court  and  Gwendolen  in  '  Daniel  Deronda.' 

mam  the  pnKiortions  of  the  story.     But  if  ,  _,           „             „           ,  ,, 

.1,. f,,„i.L.'b„„  pro.™,  i. u,d  p,„;«.  ,„:ii\K.S!'X"'".*;r'r?J„™r;': 

novels,  It  IS  nndeniable  that  it  is  inoi'e  tliau  g^,  heat-cracked  clay  becomes  gem-like  with 

ever  predominant  m  this.     1  he  disquisitions  purple  shadows,  and  where  one  may  float  l>e- 

do  not  stand  as  reliefs  to  the  main  action —  twten  blue  and  bine  in  an  opeii-eyetl  dream 

they  do  not  widtn  or  deepen  the  meaning  that  the  world  has  done  with  sorrow.     But 

of   that   action — they   are  really  in    many  what  can  still  that  hunger  of  the  heart  wliich 

cases  nieie  e\plaiiatious  of  wliat  otherwise  sickens  the  eye  (or  1«auty,  and  makes  swcct- 

would   baffle  us  iu   the   bias  of  a   character  ^'^•'"*"'  «"««  ""  oppression?" 

or  in  the   conccptien  of  it  by  the  author.  But  for  the  most  part  (his  is  a  sort  of  effect 

Thus,  without  a  dozen  or  more  pages  of  which  George  Kliot  utlerlv  ignores.     The 
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subtle  tragedy  of  human  'fa^»  wliicli  seems 
to  make  bare  its  innermost  working  before 
her,  may  pass  for  her  isis  well  in  a  village 
bar-room  or  a  Belgravian  drawing-room  as 
beneath  the  majestic  distance  of  the  stars  : 
the  words  in  whose  utterance  it  thrills  may 
be  spoken  as  well  amid  the  trivialities  of  a 
summer  tour  as  in  the  hurried  moment  of 
the  dramatic  crisis  of  a  life.  The  setting  of 
her  characters  appears  lo  be  hardly  more 
noticed  by  George  Eliot  than  (to  borrow 
one  of  her  own  comparisons)  we  heed  the 
passages  that  lead  to  a  court  of  justice.  It 
is  we  who  suffer  most  from  wanting  the  dra- 
matic support  that  her  untiring  insight  de- 
spises. 

There  is  another  characteristic  of  George 
Eliot's  creations  which  perhaps  helps  to  mar 
for  us  the  truth  and  effectiveness  which 
they  unquestionably  possess.  To  many  that 
may  hardly  seem  a  defect  which  is  due  to 
refusing  any  concession  to  the  weakness  of 
common  sympathy  or  the  narrowness  of 
common  experience.  But  is  there  not  per- 
ceptible, especially  in  the  later  novels,  an 
undue  lack  of  any  appeal  to  our  ordinary 
sympathies  or  our  ordinary  experience,  a 
lack  which  seems  to  keep  the  characters 
from  being  entirely  natural  ?  The  earlier 
types — Silas  Mamer,  Adam  Bede,  Maggie 
I'nUiver — had  all  of  them  something  that 
made  them  kin  to  ns  in  sympathy,  that 
made  them  recognisable,  if  not  amongst  the 
actualities,  at  least  Amongst  the  possibilities 
of  our  experience.     AVc  had  not  to  school 


we  had  not  to  argne  ourselves  into  sympa- 
thizing with  them.  But  is  there  not  a  lurk- 
ing feeling  of  this  kind  in  the  mind  of 
manv  a  reader  of  the  later  novels,  however 
unworthy  he  may  feel  it,  in  the  light  of  the 
preachings  of  George  Eliot  1  And  even 
when  he  has  got  quit  of  this  feeling,  when 
he  has  learned  to  admire  and  hate,  for  the 
most  part,  with  the  author,  does  there  not 
remain  a  something  in  the  better  characters, 
which  he  cannot  help  disliking,  something 
which  seems  to  penetrate  into  their  whole 
being  and  to  give  its  leaven  to  all  their 
phases ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  disposition 
to  make  a  little  more  allowance  for  deficien- 
cies in  other  characters  which  the  author 
appeal's  to  hold  unpardonable?  Is  there 
not  an  uneasy  doubt,  even  in  our  admiration 
of  her  heroes,  whether  we  disagree  with  our 
author's  estimate  of  what  is  high  in  human 
nature,  or  revolt  at  an  uncomfortable  real- 
ism in  her  way  of  describing  it  ?  Take  for 
instance  the  character  of  Felix  Holt.  We 
recognise — perhaps  with  a  little  shame  for 
not  recognising  it  more  quickly — the  mas- 
sive simplicity  of  his  character,  his  strong 


earnestness,  his  uncompromising  sinking  of 
self  :  but  to  the  very  end  can  we  overlook,  or 
can  we  tell  ourselves  that  we  would  be  more 
in  the  right  if  we  did  overlook,  the  vein  of 
coarseness  and  irreverence  in  his  nature,  the 
blustering  obtuseness  of  some  of  his  faculties, 
the  unmanly  bullying  into  which  not  a  little 
of  his  teaching  of  Esther  Lyon  degenerates, 
and  which  we  learn  to  dislike  all  the   more 
when  it  is  seen  side  by  side  with  the  equal 
nobility  of   purpose   and   infinitely  greater 
tenderness  and  insight  of  Rufus  Lyon,  the 
dissenting  minister  ?     Or  take  Dorothea,  in 
*  Middlemarch.'       Are   we   to   accept    her 
strained  se'f-consciousness,  her  blind  trust  in 
her  own  guiding,  her  rigidity  in  judging 
others,  as  contributing  traits  in  her  unques- 
tionable nobility  of  character  ?  or  are  we  to 
take  them  as  the  necessary  drawbacks  of  a 
heroine  ?     To  the  last  we  remain  uncertain 
whether  we  are  meant  to  suffuse  the  (to  us) 
darker  colours   over  the  whole,  and  take 
them  as  an  enhancement  of  its  beauty,  or  to 
look  on  them  as  the  darker  specks  which  a 
realistic  art  would  paint  in  the  sun.     Wo 
have  no  desire  to  claimfor  the  low  tone  of 
common  taste  engendered  by  the  ordinary 
novel  the  dignity  t)f  an  opinion  or  the  force 
of  a  criticism  on  novels  such  as  those  of 
George  Eliot ;  but  we  have  a  suspicion  that 
the  small  offshoot  of  truth  which  may  be 
found  even  amid  the  rank  growth  of  many- 
tongued  popular  opinion,  on  what  lies  above 
and  beyond  it,  has  its  root  in  some  such 
feeling  as  this. 


ourselves  against  being  provoked  with  them.        But  the  peculiarities,  hardly,  or  at  least 


with  much  reservation,  to  be  called  defects, 
which  we  have  noted,  must  not  serve  to  ob- 
scure for  us  the  brilliancy  of  George  Eliot's 
genius.  In  criticising  *  Daniel  Deronda,'  as 
in  dealing  with  her  works  generally,  we 
must  be  understood  to  use  the  ordinary  epi- 
thets of  admiration  in  a  totally  different 
sense  frotn  that  which  they  must  bear  in  the 
critiques  of  the  current  fiction  of  the  day. 
In  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  her  books 
are  English  classics.  More  perhaps  than 
any  other  contemporary  writings  are  ihey 
penetrated  with  the  pulsations  of  the  keen- 
est  and  most  living  thought  of  our  time. 
To  any  ordinary  novel,  the  criticisms  sug- 
gested by  a  novel  of  George  Eliot  are  utter- 
ly inapplicable,  because  the  sphere  in  which 
the  ordinary  novelist  moves  is  a  distinctly 
lower  one,  tiie  problems  on  which  he  touches 
belong  to  a  narrower  range.  His  charac- 
ters are  as  children  beside  the  grown  men 
and  women  of  George  Eliot.  The  lives  he 
pictures  for  us  are  as  flimsy  play  beside  the 
decp-rpoted  earnestness  of  work  tliat  gives 
reality  to  George  Eliot's  conceptions.  The 
random  inconsequence  of  his  views  of  life 
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are,  to  hers,  like  the  noisy  scintillations  of  a 
firework  beside  the  cold  and  clear  steadfast- 
ness of  a  moonlight  night.  It  is  with  this 
understanding  that  we  would  speak  of  the 
author's  latest  work,  *  Daniel  Deronda.' 

It  is  little  more  than  a  truism  to  say  that 
in  this,  as  in  George  Eliot's  other  works,  the 
chief,  almost  the  entire  interest,  centres  in 
the  development  of  the  individual  charac- 
ters.   She  never  pays  much  attention  to  her 
plots,  but  here  the  subordination  of  plot  to 
character-drawing  is  cairied  to  an  extreme. 
With  one  peculiarity,  however.     The  failing 
here  is  not  so  much  in  the  construction,  as 
in  "the  working  out  of  the  plot.     The  oppor- 
tunities of  the  original  conception  seem  to 
be  thrown  away.     At  the  end  of  the  eighth 
book  w^e  are  left  w^ith  the  threads  of  the 
story  broken  off  abruptly.     Will  Gwendo- 
len learn  to  adjust  herself  to  the  new  view  of 
duty  which  she  sees  so  dimly  yet,  but  after 
whose  rest  she  strives  with  such  an  overpow- 
ering eagerness  ?     What  will  be  the  issue  of 
Deronda's  new  crusade — not  on  the  future 
of  the  Jews   (that  .would  be  too  much  to 
ask),  but  on  his  own  character  ?     Will  he 
be  steadfast  to  the  enthusiasm  in  which  his 
whole  being  has  rushed  for  the  time  ?  and 
what  balance  will  be  kept  between  the  en- 
thusiasm bequeathed  him  by  Mordecai  and 
the  love  to  which  that  enthusiasm  was  as 
the  complement  ?     What  of  Rex  Gascoigne, 
and  the  continuance  of  his  rather  premature 
*  sense  of  the  irrevocablencss  of   his  lot '  ? 
Surely  his  is  too  fine  a  character  to  be  dis- 
missed with  the  stunted  incompleteness  of  a 
stage  accessory.     Of  Hans  Meyrick  we  can- 
not profess  any  ardent  desire  to  know  much 
more  ;  but  his  flimsy  witticisms  and  affecta- 
tions have  surely  occupied  us  too  long  to 
end  in  nothing  but  smoke.     Even   of   Mrs. 
Glasher  we  seem  to  miss  some  tidings,  to 
tell  us  of  the  effect  of  her  son's  changed 
prospects  on  that  life  whose  slow  withering 
has  been  drawn  for  us  with  so  pkilf  ul  and  so 
painstaking  a  hand. 

With  a  completed  plot,  then,  we  must  be 
content  to  dispense,  but  in  the  subtlety  of 
character-drawing  we  seem  scarcely  to  no- 
tice the  want.  The  chief  place  we  should 
be  inclined  to  give  to  the  character  of 
Gwendolen  llarlcth,  the  spoilt  child  of 
Book  i.  We  know  her  first  (in  the  order 
of  her  years,  not  in  that  of  the  book)  as  the 
petted  daughter  of  a  widow,  over  whom  and 
whose  daughters  by  a  second  marriage 
Gwendolen  exercises  a  capricious  but  im- 
questioncd  tyranny.  It  is  a  tyranny  which 
all  are  disposed  to  forgive,  and  to  acquiesce 
in  as  a  part  of  the  order  of  things,* which 
seems  to  lack  something  in  completeness  so 
long  as  the  supremacy  of  a  young  lady  so 


fitted  for  an  advantageous  pose  in  life  is  not 
fully  established.     Like  most  wilful  people, 
she  has  another  fault,  seldom  disjoined  from 
wilfulness — she  is  thoroughly  selfish.     Be- 
sides herself,  she  cares  for  perhaps  one  oth- 
er  person   in   the   world,  and  that   is  her 
mother ;    but  the   affection    is   not   strong 
enough  to  prevent  Gwendolen's  refusing  one 
night  to  sacrifice  a  very  little   of  her  own 
warm  ease  to  do  somethinjy  to  soothe  the 
pain  of  that  mother  when  she  needed  tend- 
ing.    And  like  most  selfish  people,  she  is 
also  cruel  :  not  naturally  or  thoughtlessly, 
but  from  a  sort  of  selfishness  that  appeared  to 
herself  to  be  *  a  peculiar  sensitiveness  which 
was  a  mark  of  her  general  superiority,'  as 
when  she  strangled  her  sister's  canary  bird 
in  a  fit  of  exasperation  at  its  shrill  singing. 
Still  she  was  not  remorseless  :  *  the  thought 
of   that  felonious  murder  often  made   her 
wince ;'  to  relieve  the  wincing  she  made  a 
show  of  penance,  but  she  *  made   her  pen- 
ances easy,'  and  she  disliked  their  humilia- 
tion.    So,  by  the  very  force  of  this  dislike, 
she  had  gained  *  a  self-control  by  which  she 
guarded  herself  from  penitential   humilia- 
tion.' 

Her  training  had  not  been  a  good  one. 
She  had  passed  in  her  early  years  a  shifting 
life  in  one  or  another  foreign  town.  She 
had  wanted  that  silent  teachinsc  which  is 
thus  beautifully  described  : — 

*A  human  life,  I  think,  should  be  well 
rooted  in  some  spot  of  a  native  land,  where 
it  may  get  the  love  of  tender  kinship  for  the 
face  of  earth,  for  the  labours  men  go  forth  to, 
for  the  sounds  and  accents  that  haunt  it.  for 
whatever  will  give  that  early  home  a  familiar 
unmistakable  difference  amidst  the  future 
widening  of  knowledge  :  a  spot  where  the 
definiteness  of  early  memories  may  be  in- 
wrought with  affection,  and  kindly  acquaint- 
ance with  all  neighbours,  even  to  the  dogs  and 
donkeys,  may  spread,  not  by  sentimental 
effort  and  reflection,  but  as  a  sweet  habit  of 
the  blood.  At  five  years  old  mortals  are  not 
prepared  to  be  citizens  of  the  world,  to  be 
stimulated  by  abstract  nouns,  to  soar  above 
preference  into  impartiality ;  and  that  preju- 
dice in  favour  of  milk  with  which  we  blindly 
begin,  is  a  type  of  the  way  body  and  soul 
must  get  nourished  at  least  for  a  time.  The 
best  introduction  to  astronomy  is  to  think  of 
the  mighty  heavens  as  a  little  lot  of  stars  l)e- 
longing  to  one's  own  homestead.  But  this 
blessed  persistence  in  which  affection  can 
take  root  had  been  wanting  in  Gwendolens 
life.' 

But  this  was  not  all  that  happened  un- 
toward ly  for  poor  Gwendolen's  moral  train- 
ing. Treated  by  others  *  as  if  she  had  been 
a  princess  in  exile,'  with  a  humble  adora- 
tion, she  found  no  corrective  to  the  triumph 
of  self-satisfaction.     With  plain  looks,  an 
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uneasy  and  self-conscious  sense  of  disadvan- 
tages, and  an  unsprightly  temper,  selfishness 
like  that  of  Gwendolen  might  either  have 
changed  to  morbid  and  brooding  discontent, 
or  become  inured  by  hard  discipline  to  ac- 
cept the  inevitable  denial  of  the  self-gratifi- 
cation which  it  would  have  induljjed  to  the 
full  had  it  been  able.  But  with  Gwendo- 
len, the  ever-present  homage  rendered  to 
her  beauty,  her  energetic  animal  force,  the 
charm  of  her  presence,  combined  to  fortify 
her  in  the  deliberate  choice  of  a  selfish  aim, 
and  in  the  certainty  that  she  could  realize 
that  aim.  What  wonder  then  that  it  should 
be  as  she  hci-self  tells  us?  *I  am  deter- 
mined  to   be   happy I   have 

made  up  my  mind  not  to  let  other  people 
interfere  with  me  as  they  have  done.' 
*  Gwendolen  will  not  rest  without  having 
the  world  at  her  feet,'  is  the  verdict  of  her 
surroundings,  tis  uttered  by  Miss  Merry,  the 
meek  governess.  What  wonder  that,  with 
the  smell  of  such  incense  ever  in  her  nos- 
trils, she  should  feel  herself  *  well  equipped 
for  the  master}'  of  life '  ?  What  wonder 
that  she  should  have  *  a  hazy  largeness 
about  her  on  the  heights  of  her  young  self- 
exultation  '  ?  The  secret  of  her  influence 
George  Eliot  explains  to  us  in  a  few  terse 
phrases  of  the  kind  that  make  us  wonder  at 
the  expressive  force  which  language  can  be 
made  to  bear.  What  can  be  more  sugges- 
tive than  the  *  certain  unusual ness  about  her, 
a  decision  of  will  which  made  itself  felt  in 
her  graceful  movements  and  clear  unhesitat- 
ing tones,  so  that  if  she  came  into  a  room 
on  a  rainy  day,  when  everybody  else  was 
flaccid,  and  the  use  of  things  in  general  was 
not  apparent  to  them,  there  seemed  to  be  a 
sudden  sufficient  reason  for  keeping  up  the 
forms  of  life '  ?  Her  *  spontaneous  sense  of 
capability '  was  not  disturbed  by  any  mis- 
givings as  to  her  own  ignorance :  in  what 
was  unknown  to  her  she  only  felt  *  no  in- 
terest because  it  was  stupid,'  and  her  igno- 
rance was  at  least  saved  from  *  any  painful 
sense  of  limpness.' 

No  prison  walls  could  have  enclosed  this 
young  life  with  sterner  necessity  than  this 
triple  bond  of  ignorance  and  selfishness  and 
self-exultation.  She  intended  to  win  a  fore- 
most place  in  life,  and  it  took  no  long  time 
till  apparently  her  will  had  been  triumphant. 
Henleigh  Grandcourt,  the  heir  to  innumera- 
ble estates,  to  at  least  a  baronetcy  and  to 
possibly  a  peerage,  appears  on  the  scene 
only  to  fall  a  victim  to  that  *  unusual  n ess ' 
of  charm  which  she  possessed.  It  is  here 
that  the  irony  of  the  drama  opens,  in  the 
unthinking  heedlessness  that  prompts  the 
girl  to  play  with  her  fate,  and  to  accept  the 
love  of  Grandcourt  as  a  flattering,  well-bred 


liomage,  with  as  little  of  real  feeling  as  if 
she  liad  been  acting  a  part  that  was  expect" 
ed   from   her   on   the  stage.     The  sudden 
awakening  out  of  this  heedlessness,  by  the 
snake  in  the  grass  that  rises  with  the  revela- 
tion of  Grandcourt's  previous  entanglements, 
brings  the  first  lesson  to  Gwendolen.     *  The 
fierceness  of  maidenhood '  that  is  in  her  is 
kindled  into  anger,  just  as  her  selfish  aims 
are  frustrated,  by  the  revelation  :  she  breaks 
away  like  a  startled   deer,  but  the  lesson 
only  changes  the  colour  of  her  selfishness, 
without  uprooting  it.     She  found  abroad  *  a 
new  excitement  in  gambling,  and  in  imagin- 
ing herself  an  empress  of  luck.'  Her  experi- 
ences had  given  her  only  *  a  vague  impres- 
sion that  in  this  confused  world  it  signified 
nothing   what   any    one   did   so   that  they 
amused  themselves.'      Ignorant    selfishness 
had  thus  passed   in   Gwendolen  into  what 
was  even  worse,  ignorant  and  shallow  cyni- 
cism.    But  before  she  returned  home  she 
had  come  under  a  new  influence — the  most 
powerful  over  all  her  life  for  good — which 
was  to  give  to  all  experience  henceforward 
a  new  meaning.     She  had  seen,  and  though 
no  words  had  passed,  she  had  been  taught 
by,  Deronda.     Under  that  influence  selfish 
error  and  sin  was  not  made  as  yet  more  im- 
possible to  her,  but  that  remorse  which  had 
ever  risen   readily  in  her   nature   was   re- 
doubled in  rapidity  and  in  force.     Gwendo- 
len had  turned  her  back  on  what  had  been  an 
ugly  stumble  in  the  mid-career  of  her  tri- 
umph, but  she  came  home  not  only  to  find 
the  place  of  the  triumph  empty,  but  the 
hard  pressure  of  degrading  conditions  in  its 
room.     The  snakes  have  gathered  round  the 
wheels  of  the  triumphal  chariot ;  but  after 
all,  untaught  selfishness  may  wxll  prefer  the 
triumph,  even  with  its  canker,  to  the  drudg-  ■ 
cry  of  humdrum  servitude  from  which  it 
has  been  in  life-long  revolt.     The  place  in 
the   triumph   is  still   vacant;    it   is   again 
offered,  with  added  grace  in  the  offering ; 
and  Gwendolen  chooses,  once  and  for  all, 
for  ill.     Once  the  choice  is  made,  remorse 
is  soon  kindled.     The  feverish  excitement 
which  would  hide  away  the  dark  spot  in  her 
knowledge  is  roughly  startled  into  facing 
the  stem  fact  of  irreparable  wrong-doing  ; 
and  before  the  night  had  closed  upon  his 
wedding-day,  Grandcourt  had  found  *  that 
in   some   form   or  other    the    furies    had 
crossed  his  threshold.'     But  Gwendolen  has 
to  feel  not  merely  remorse   for  wrong  done, 
she  has  also  to  learn  the  new  experience  of 
a  fancied  triumph  that  is  only  gilded  mis- 
ery.    The  snakes  tliat  had  twined  about  the 
wheels  rear  their  heads  and  close  in  upon 
her  whole  vision.     Her  life  is  a  dimfib  pro- 
I  test  against  an  iron  tyranny  that  seems  to 
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shut  her  in,  helpless  in  her  misery,  from  ar 
overhanging  dread  of  a  vague  indefinitt 
worse  that  seems  possible.  And  now,  what 
had  the  girlish  thoujThtleaaness  of  a  fen 
months  before  become  J 

'Poor  Gwendolen  was  conscious  of  au  un 
oasj,  transforming  process —all  the  old  nature 
shaken  to  its  depths,  its  hopes  spoiled,  iiii 
pleasures  perturbed,  but  still  showing  whole- 
ness and  strength  in  the  will  to  reassert  itself. 
After  every  new  shock  of  humiliation  she 
tried  to  adjust  herself  and  seize  her  old  sup- 
ports— proud  concealment,  trust  in  new  ex- 
citements that  would  make  life  go  by  with- 
out much  thinking;  trust  in  some  deed  ol 
reparation  to  nullify  Iier  self-blame  and  shield 
Jier  from  a  vague,  ever-visiting  dread  of  some 
horrible  calamity  ;  trust  in  the  hardening 
effect  of  use  and  wont  that  would  make^her 
indifferent  to  her  miseries. 

'  Yes — miseries.  This  beautiful,  healthy 
young  creature,  with  her  two  and  twenty 
years  and  her  gratified  ambition,  no  longer 
felt  inclined  to  kiss  her  fortunate  image  in 
the  glass:  she  looked  at  it  with  wonder  that 
she  could  be  so  miserable.  One  belief  which 
had  accompanied  her  through  her  unmarried 
life  as  a  self-cajoling  superstition,  encouraged 
by  the  subordination  of  every  one  about  her 
— the  belief  in  her  own  power  of  domination 
— was  utterly  gone-  Already,  in  seven  short 
weeks,  which  seemed  half  her  life,  her  hus- 
bajid  had  gained  a  mastery  which  she  could 
DO  mora  resist  than  she  could  have  resisted 
the  benumbing  effect  from  the  touch  of  a 
torpedo.' 

It  would  hardly  be  possible  to  parallel  in 
all  fiction  the  powerful  strokes  in  wliieli  the 
waste  spread  by  bitter  sorrow  over  Gwendo- 
len's full  joy  of  Hfe  is  drawn,  Iler  whole 
life  is  made  to  wear  the  aspect  of  a 
scorched  and  withered  moor,  in  which  the 
untrained  and  vigorous  growth  of  furze  and 
bracken  has  been  blackened  into  gaunt  and 
shrivelled  charcoal  by  some  devouring  flame, 
and  has  left  the  features  of  the  earth  it  cov- 
ered naked  to  the  view.  The  superstitious 
vein  that  Inrkcd  under  Gwendolen's  brilliant 
exterior,  even  in  early  days,  now  comes 
more  fully  into  view.  The  love  for  her 
mother,  which  counted  for  so  little  before, 
now  becomes  a  sense  of  craving  for  rest. 
Above  all,  the  influence  of  Deronda,  first  es- 
tablished in  that  glance  across  tlic  gaming- 
table wliich  tamed  Gwendolen's  spirit  after 
its  first  outburst  of  defiance,  that  influcnc" 
now  grows  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  religion  of 
poor  Gwendolen's  life.  She  has  niiw  learned 
enough  of  ill,  she  has  her  burden  of  remorse 
to  bear ;  but  a  new  dread  is  over  her — lest 
she  should  become  worse  still.  We  see  her 
acting  her  part  as  Grandcourt's  bride  to  ad- 
miration, maintaining  a  cold  exterior  which 
veils  the  canker  at  her  heart :  we  see  her  at 


intervals  ready  to  throw  herself,  even  with 
all  the  reserve  to  which  her  position  ties 
her,  upon  the  one  resource  on  which  she  hau 
learned  to  lean.  We  recognise  the  one  love 
which  might  have  ripened  her  whole  being 
to  better  things  in  the  passionate  defence  of 
Deronda  ^fainst  the  tooth  of  scandal,  in  the 
humble  guise  which  her  pride  assumes  he- 
fore  him  ;  but  we  do  not  know  till  later  all 
the  terrifying  promptings  that  cave  intensity 
to  her  cry  to  him  for  help,  that  made  her 
life  with  Grandcourt  nothing  but  a  mute  de- 
spair. The  iron  that  has  entered  into  her 
soul  first  prompts  the  desire  to  be  rid  of  her 
husband,  even  should  it  he  by  death  ;  then 
tempts  her  to  keep  in  her  posseasiun  the 
weapon — 'something  my  fingers  longed  for 
among  the  beautiful  toys  in  the  cabinet  in 
my  boudoir — small  and  sharp,  liko  a  long 
willow  leaf  in  a  silver  sheath.'  The  evil 
temptation  gathered  strength.  It  grew  with 
the  terrible  imprisonment  of  the  yacht, 
when  her  husband  comes  to  be  to  her  '  like 
a  dangerous  serpent  ornamentally  coiled  in 
her  cabin.'  It  became  to  her  an  ever-pres- 
ent, over-mastering  dread,  and  her  one 
thought  of  possible  rescue  from  it,  her  one 
struggle  to  resist  it,  comes  as  a  suggestion 
from  the  memory -of  Deronda.  When  she 
is  cramped  up  with  Grandcourt  in  the  sail- 
ing-boat, then  the  wishes  she  dreads  shaped 
themselves  '  like  a  cloud  of  demon  faces.' 
In  their  midst  she  had  but  one  resource, 
'she  clung  to  the  thought  of  Deronda.' 
At  last  the  end  comes ;  she  sees,  not  by  her 
own  act,  '  her  wish  outside  her  ;'  the  hated, 
dreaded  husband  remained  as  only  the 
memory  of  a  dead  face,  scon  '  not  by  anv 
one  else — only  by  me— a  dead  face — I  shall 
never  get  away  from  it,' 

The  words  that  reveal  all  this  to  us  are 
uttered  in  confession  to  Deronda.  The 
mention  of  the  silversheathed  dagger  recalls 
the  curiously  similar  episode  about  Tina,  in 
•Mr.  Gilfil'sLove  Story,' where  Gilfil  finds 
the  dagger  as  it  drops  from  'poor  Tina's 
pocket,  placed  there  in  preparation  for  a 
crime  for  which  she  knew  not  her  own  in- 
capacity. In  Gwendolen's  case  the  domi- 
nant wish  had  gone  even  further  towards  iU 
:>yin  realisation,  but  still  without  incurring 
tnything  that  Deronda  (or  the  reader,  who 
is  bound  to  judge  with  Deronda)  felt  com- 
aelled  to  consider  as  a  conscious  or  contrih- 
itory  guilt.  But  with  that  wish  once  in 
ihape  outside  of  her,  poor  G  wendolcn's 
A'liolc  horizon  changes.  The  floodgates  of 
'eeling  are  let  loose.  Kemotse  is  no  longer 
1  pain  dwelling  with  an  overhanging  dread  ; 
,!ie  dread  has  passed,  and  in  its  place  ther« 
a  only  a  settled  melancholy  abiding  with 
_ier  to  the  end.    Remorse  and  the  acta  of 
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which   it  is  the  fruit  arc  no  longer  living 
presences,   tliey    remain   only   the   charred 
fragments  that  stand  out  upon  the  withered 
waste.     But   the  very  energy  with  which 
she   renounces   self,   the  very  ardour  with 
which  she  reaches  a^t«r  some  regeneration 
of  her  nature,  makes  ull  the  more  imperious 
the  need  of  refreshment  and  solace  from 
one  source.     Deronda,  and  the  higher  life 
lie  had  taught  her  to  see  at  a  distance,  this 
was  her   religion,     ller   strength  for  long 
effort  in  the  future,  her  guidance  for  the 
baffling  difficulties  that  future  must  bring, 
can  come  from  him  and  from  him  alone. 
At  last  a  love  was  open  to  her  to  which 
love-making  and  marriage  were  as  trivialities, 
the  unheeded  echoes  from  the  possibilities 
of  a  past  (not  hers)  out  of  which  remorse 
and  all  that  had  caused  it  could  be  swept 
away.     In  her  sight  nothing  now  stands  be- 
tween them  ;  and  her  anguish  m*y  freely 
prompt  her  to  *  the  unreflecting  openness, 
nay,  the  importunate  pleading  with  which 
she  expressed  her  dependence  on  him,' — a 
dependence  to  criticise  which  in  the  light  of 
conventionalities  only  seems  to  jar  on  us  as 
a  false  ncte  breaking  in  on  a  subtly-wrought 
harmony.     *  If  she  cried  towards  him,  what 
then  ?     Slie  cried  as  the  child  cries  whose 
little  feet  have  fallen  backward — cried  to  be 
taken  by  the  hand,  lest  she  should  lose  her- 
self.' 

But  poor  Gwendolen  had  one  more  lesson 
yet  to  learn — the  hardest  of  them  all.  De- 
ronda's  love  was  another's,  and  Gwendolen 
must  struggle  without  his  helping  hand  for 
the  better  life  that  ho  had  shown  her  in  the 
distance.  The  scene  in  wliich  the  revela- 
tion that  is  to  part  them  conies  to  her  is  one 
of  intensest  pathos.     In  the  first  burst  of 


feel  the  old  Gwendolen,  of  twelve  months 
before,  alive  and  speaking ;  but  before  they 
part  she  can  bring  herself  to  say  : — 

*  You  have  been  very  good  to  me.  I  have 
deserved  nothing.  I  will  try — try  to  live. 
I  shall  think  of  you.  What  good  have  I 
been  ?  Only  harm.  Don't  let  me  be  harm 
to  you.     It  shall  be  the  better  for  nic.* 

And  that  although  the  *  burthen  of  that 
difficult  rectitude  towards  him  was  a  weight 
her  frame  tottered  under.'  Uow  the  first 
months  of  her  struggle  fared  for  her,  we 
may  read  in  her  own  words — words  that 
seem  to  carry  a  strange  echo  of  the  old  de- 
sire to  lead,  of  the  old  reference  to  self,  al- 
though how  mightily  transformed ! 

*  Do  not  think  of  me  sorrowfully  on  your 
wedding-day.  I  have  remembered  your 
words,  that  I  may  live  to  be  one  of  the  best 
of  women,  who  make  others  glad  that  they 


were  born.  I  do  not  yet  see  how  that  can  be, 
but  you  know  better  than  I.  Kit  ever  comes 
true,  it  will  be  because  you  helped  me.  I 
only  thought  of  myself,  and  I  made  you 
grieve.  It  hurts  me  now  to  think  of  your 
grief.  You  must  not  grieve  any  more  for  me. 
It  is  better — it  shall  be  better  with  me  be- 
cause I  have  known  you. — Gwendolen 
Grandcourt.' 


Next  to  Gwendolen  as  a  finished  study 
we  should  place  the   character  of   Grand- 
court.     It  is  far  from  being  so  complicated 
or  so  varied.     It  has  no  shifting  phases,  no 
processes,  no  development.     In  its  fixity  it 
is  even  statuesque.     But  what  is  most  re- 
markable about  the  study  is  not  only  the 
unswerving  rigidity,  which  stands  so  utterly 
in  contrast  with  the  ordinary  conception  of 
the  polite  villain  in  fiction,  as  a  confused 
compound  of  incompatibilities — not  only  the 
powerful  traits  which  make  Grandcourt's  a 
character   that   would  wield   a   sway   over 
other  minds  than  that  of  the  school-girl,  to 
whom  the  gentlemanly  reprobate  is  a  person 
so  full  of  charm  :  what  gives  the  subtler  col- 
ouring to  the  picture  is  the  underlying  irony 
by  which  the  utter  contemptibleness  of  his 
blind  self-love  is  shown  in  contrast  with  the 
thin  veneer  of  surface  sway  which  that  self- 
love  is  able^to  achieve.     The  in6uence  of 
his  calm  exterior,  of   his  fixity  of  purpose 
unmoved  by  a  single  wavering  of  sympathy 
or  of  kindliness,  of  what  we  are  compelled 
to  call  his  freedom  from  common  pettinesses 
or  weaknesses — this  would  undoubtedly  go 
a   certain    way  to  making    him    a    leader 
among  men.     *  He  had  remarkable  physical 
courage,  and  was  proud  of  it,  or  rather  he 
had  a  great  contempt  for  the  coarser,  bulk- 
ier men  who  generally  had  less.'     We  can 


bitter,  passionate  forsakenness,  we  seem  to    understand  the  feeling  of  Gwendolen,  that 


to  resist  him  '  was  to  act  like  a  stupid  ani- 
mal unable  to  measure  results.'  We  acqui- 
esce in  the  verdict  of  the  author  that 
*  Grandcourt  within  his  own  sphere  of  inter- 
est showed  some  of  the  qualities  which  have 
entered  into  triumphal  policy  of  the  widest 
continental  sort.'  We  understand  how,  *  if 
this  white-handed  man  with  the  perpendic- 
ular profile  had  been  sent  to  govern  a  diffi- 
cult colony,  he  might  have  won  reputation 
among  his  contemporaries.'  But  the  super- 
ficial force  of  his  character  only  serves  to 
bring  out  its  utter  littleness  in  the  face  of 
wider  issues  and  of  higher  aims.  How  des- 
picable appears  his  blind  self -adoration  ! 
'  He  had  all  his  life  had  reason  to  take  a 
flattering  view  of  his  own  attractiveness,  and 
to  place  himself  in  fine  antithesis  to  the  men 
who,  he  saw  at  once,  must  be  revolting  to  a 
woman  of  taste.  He  had  no  idea  of  a  mor- 
al repulsion.'     How  poor  is  his  inverted 
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conceit,  which,  affecting  to  despise,  really 
craved  for  a  circle  of  admirers  before  whom 
he  might  air  his  fancied  superiority  ! 

*  It  is  true  that  Grandcourt  went  about 
with  the  sense  that  he  did  not  care  a  languid 
curse  for  any  one's  admiration ;  but  this  state 
of  not  caring,  just  as  much  as  desire,  required 
its  related  object — ^namely,  a  world  of  ad- 
miring or  envying  spectators ;  for  if  you  are 
fond  of  looking  stonily  at  smiling  persons, 
the  persons  must  be  there,  and  they  must 
smile.' 

And  at  last,  just  before  his  fancied  sway  is 
to  be  snapped  so  lightly,  how  much  of  tragic 
irony  is  there  in  his  blindness  to  the 
seething  rebellion  that  was  all  but  bursting 
throuiyh  bis  rule ! 

*  His  soul  was  garrisoned  against  presenti- 
ments and  fears :  he  had  the  courage  and 
confidence  that  belong  to  domination,  and 
he  was  at  that  moment  feeling  perfectly  sat- 
isfied that  he  held  liis  wife  with  bit  and  bri- 
dle. By  the  time  they  had  been  married  a 
year  she  would  cease  to  be  restive.' 

Throughout  the  whole  book  there  are  few 
more  skilful  touches  than  those  which  draw 
the  contrast  between  Grandcourt's  impor- 
tance in  his  own  eves  and  those  of  the  circle 
round  him,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  hori- 
zon, moral  and  mental,  on  which  he  looks 
out  with  those  lizard  eyes  of- his. 

The  character  of  Daniel  Deronda,  which 
to  many — we  should  fancy  also  to  the  au- 
thor— may  seem  the  chief  feature  of  the 
book,  appears  to  us  distinctly  inferior,  as  a 
picture,  to  either  of  the  two  we  have  consid- 
ered. Unlike  them,  he  belongs  to  that  class 
of  George  Eliot's  creations  which  seem  to 
lack  naturalness,  from  the  absence  of  an  ap- 
peal to  common  sympathy.  From  first  to 
last,  we  confess  to  missing  in  Daniel  Deron- 
da something  of  real  vitality.  He  serves  as 
the  link  between  two  distinct  sides  of  the 
story — the  fortunes  of  Gwendolen,  and  the 
enthusiasm  for  a  restored  Judaic  nationality 
which  gives  an  animating  principle  to  De- 
ronda, Mordccai,  and  Mirah.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  the  unfamiliar  region  where  this  en- 
thusiasm dwells  that  blunts  us  to  some  of 
the  living  force  of  Deronda's  character  ;  but 
we  seem  to  feel  not  only  a  difficulty  in  fol- 
lowing him  to  this  misty  region  of  enthusi- 
astic endeavour,  but  also  some  want  of  spon- 
taneity and  natural  freedom  of  affection  in 
his  relation  to  the  other  surroundings  of  his 
life.  He  speaks  with  a  certain  modishness 
of  age,  and  we  find  it  more  easy  to  sympa- 
thise with  Gwendolen  in  her  accepting  him 
'  without  the  aid  of  sacred  ceremony  or  a 
costume,  as  [a  priest,'  than  to  recognise  in 
him  what  she  recognised,  *  the  same  level  of 
temptfition  with  the  higher  motive  present 


as  a  fuller  force,'  and  *  not  a  mere  residue 
from  weary  experience.' 

But  this  apparent  shadowincss  of  motive, 
this  lack  of  natural   sympathy  and  young 
spontaneity  in  Deronda,  must  not  blind  us 
to  the  delicate  drawing   of   bis  character. 
We   must    see   each   step   by   which    that 
character  is  built  up  before  we   allow  our- 
selves to  doubt  the  efficacy  of  the  motive  to 
enthusiasm   which   comes    to    change    his 
whole  life.     We   have   the   boy,    with  his 
Jewish  origin  (and  to  inherited  possibilities 
George  Eliot  attributes  much)  giving  a  cer- 
tain  bent  to   his   disposition  ;    with  large 
affections,  that  cling  like  ivy   round  wlmt 
lies  closest  to  him,  and  that  make  it  at  last 
a  sort  of  wrench  to  learn  the  truth  as  to  his 
parentage,  which  leaves  his  adopted  father 
without  blame,  but  at  the  same  time  break* 
the  natural  bond  between  them,  in  which 
Deronda  had  before  believed,     llis  intelli- 
gence is  wide  and  keen  beyond   his  years ; 
at  least  we  are  bound  to  believe  so  on  the 
author's  word,  though  the  paradox  on  Cali- 
ban, which  is  almost  the  only  fragment  of 
Deronda's  conversation  on  ordinary  topics 
vouchsafed  to  us,  seems  to  repeat  far  more 
truly  the  nauseous  flippancy   characteristic 
of  the  youthful  don  than  any  of  the  utter- 
ances of  young  Clintock  on  ,  the   subject  of 
croquet,  which  are  represented  as  more  typi- 
cal of  that  speciQs.     He  has  been  surround- 
ed by  all  that  could  bring  home  the  past 
to  his  imagination  (what  these  surroundings 
were  we  learn  in  Gwendolen's  visit  to  Top- 
ping  Abbey,    which   had   been    Deronda's 
home),  and  his  imagination  is  so  ardent  as 
to  give  to  its  pictures  the  force  of  reality. 
He  has  lived  in  painful   uncertainty  about 
his  birth,  and  this  uncertainty   has  credited 
for   him   a   dreary  moral   isolation,  fenced 
only  against  bitterness  or  self-willed  discon- 
tent.    The  isolation  had  only  made  the  out- 
going of  his  sympathy  more  quick,  aiMi  his 
ready  sympathy  for  the  wronged  had  stirred 
in  him  a  deep  capacity  for  enthusiastic  par- 
tisanship.    The  want  of  a  duty  marked  out 
by  birthright  created  for  him  no  wayward 
sense  of  irresponsibility,  but  rather  an  incli- 
nation *  to  complain  that  he  was  robbed  of 
this   half   of    birthright'    in    sharp     dutv. 
Over  all*  these  mingled  traits  there  is  the 
brooding  irresolution  that  comes  from  la^k 
of  a  strong  incentive — the  incentive  of  mcro 
personal  ambition  being  powerless  for  J>t?- 
ronda,  and  tlie  incentive  of  necessity  beini: 
absent.     To  such  a  nature  there   came  the* 
fii*st  powerful  outgoing  of  sympathy  in  his 
rescue  of  Mirah,  the  poor  Jewish  sonrrstress. 
from  a  self-sought  death — a  sympathy  from 
which  there  is  to  Deronda  but  one  step  to 
love.     But  that   love   is   shut    away    from 
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sight,  partly  as  a  thing  impossible  to  his 
sense  of  lionour  as  the  girl's  protector, 
partly  because  it  would  involve  apparently 
a  breach  ivith  the  associations  of  her  race, 
which  have  to  Mirah  the  force  of  a  religion. 
It  is  at  this  point  in  his  life  that  Deronda 
meets  Gwendolen,  and  then  is  formed  be- 
tween them  the  bond,  at  first  liardly  per- 
ceptible, which  is  to  dee||pn,  on  Gwendolen's 
side,  into  intensity.  To  L)eronda  the  bond 
becomes  ever  more  sharply  distinguished 
from  otie  of  love  ;  and  it  wears  the  appear- 
ance of  an  episode  to  the  wider  range  that 
is  opening  for  him,  to  the  revelation  whose 
gradual  unfolding  seems  to  explain  all  the 
mysteries  of  liis  life,  and  to  bring  content 
to  all  his  higehr  cravings.  In  Mordecai,  the 
consumptive  Jew,  whose  [passion  centres  in 
the  hope  of  a  restored  nationality  for  his 
race,  there  comes  the  first  call  to  enthusi- 
asm for  Deronda.  The  call  seems  to  be 
like  an  echo  to  the  longings  that  his  life 
and  its  surroundings  have  prompted,  and  he 
is  prepared  to  answer  it  even  before  all  its 
bearing  on  himself  is  seen.  But  whAi  Mor- 
decai's  brotherhood  to  Mirah  opens  a  new 
relation  between  Deronda's  knighthood  and 
this  possible  enthusiasm,  and  still  more 
when  the  revelation  of  his  own  Jewish  birth 
gives  to  that  enthusiasm  the  superadded 
force  of  an  inherited  duty,  Deronda  can 
hesitate  no  longer.  Then  it  is  that  for  De- 
ronda,  in  the  words  of  Coleridjre  that  serve 
as  a  motto  to  the  chapter  wherein  his  love 
reveals  itself  to  Mirah, — 

'  All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  doliglxts, 
Wliatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame. 
All  arc  but  ministers  of  love, 
And  feed  his  sacred  liame.' 

The  thoughts  that  have  been  working  in 
him,  and  battling  for  an  outlet  in  action, 
*  the  secret  passionate  longing  never  yet  al- 
lowed to  grow  into  a  hope,'  the  delight  that 
Mirah's  presence  has  been  to  him — all  these 
come  with  a  great  rush  into  his  life,  And 
give  it  as  little  sense  of  wavering  as  there  is 
in  the  ever-flowing  volume  of  a  mighty 
river.  The  setting  in  which  we  find  Deron- 
da's character  may  appear  unnatural ;  we 
may  grumble  a  little  at  the  surface  sheen  of 
priggishness  which  it  wears  ;  we  may  feel  a 
sense  of  mistiness  or  artificiality  in  the  en- 
thusiasm which  comes  to  stir  him  ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  grandeur  of 
the  moral  foundations  on  which  that  charac- 
ter is  built,  as  to  the  depth  and  subtlety  of 
the  analysis  in  which  its  development  is 
traced. 

Of  the  other  characters  in  the  book,  two 
at  least  (those  of  Mordecai  and  of  Mirah) 
would  require  more  space  than  is  left  to  us 


for  their  full  analysis.  But,  subtle  as  they 
are,  fervid  as  is  the  poetry  that  breathes 
through  the  speeches  of  Mordecai,  and  fine 
as  is  the  fibre  of  Mirah's  nature,  we  are  left 
by  them,  on  the  whole,  unsatisfied.  The 
picture  of  Mordecai,  lonely  but  for  the  com- 
panionship of  his  passionate  enthusiasm, 
pouring  the  utterances  of  his  heart  into  the 
poems  that  he  tries  to  print  on  the  heedless 
tongue  of  the  young  Jacob  Cohen  ;  wander- 
ing to  the  bridge  to  watch  the  sunset,  which 
was,  he  tells  Deronda,  *  always  what  I  loved 
best :  it  has  sunk  into  me  and  dwelt  with 
me — fading,  slowly  fading  :  it  was  my  own 
decline  :  it  paused — it  waited,  till  at  last  it 
brought  me  my  new  life — my  new  self — 
who  will  live  when  this  breath  is  all  breathed 
out ' — this  picture  is  a  piece  of  exquisite  de- 
scription, but  does  it  give  us  a  real  man,  and 
not  rather  an  abstract! oiH  With  Mirah  we 
have  one  piece  of  passionate  human  feeling 
when  she. suspects  a  tie  of  love  between 
Gwendolen  and  Deronda,  and  when  she 
found  that  the  reliance  which  had  lain  dark- 
ly within  her  *  was  now  burning  itself  into 
sight  as  disappointment  and  jealousy ;'  when 
it  was  *  as  if  her  soul  had  been  steeped  in 
poisonous  passion  by  forgotten  dreams  of 
deep  sleep,  and  now  flamed  out  in  this  un- 
accountable misery.'  But  on  the  whole  her 
nature  seems,  however  finely  strung,  to 
have  less  even  than  Gwendolen's  of  that 
latent  force  and  dignity  which  would  make 
Deronda's  love  for  her  all  that  such  love 
might  have  been,  and  not  merely  the  pro- 
duct of  chance  contact,  with  a  supposed  ac- 
companiment of  union  in  aim  and  duty. 
After  all,  where,  we  may  ask,  is  the  identity 
between  the  Judaism  of  Mirah,  who  is  fast 
bound  to  the  little  observances  of  her  na- 
tion's religion  and  to  a  strict  reverence  for 
its  customs,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  Deronda, 
which  is  stirred  by,  and  aims  at,  a  mere  po- 
litical ideal,  in  which  such  narrow^ing  obser- 
vances can  have  no  part  or  share  ?  Which 
was  greater,  that  love  should  have  its  im- 
pulse checked  and  controlled  in  obedience 
to  the  exigencies  of  national  kinship,  or 
that  its  almighty  power  should  have  borne 
down  all  hindrances  of  race,  and  rendered  a 
proud  obedience  to  its  .own  dictates,  and  to 
these  alone  ?  As  before  in  *  The  Spanish 
Gipsy,'  so  now  in  *  Daniel  Deronda,'  George 
Eliot  has  shown  what  is  the  answer  she 
would  give ;  but  the  answer  of  humanity 
in  all  ages  may  still  be  another. 

The  prominent  characters  in  *  Daniel  De- 
ronda '  are  so  full  of  meaning,  that  thej  per- 
haps render  the  byplay  of  incident  or  hu- 
mour less  full  than  in  most  of  George  Eliot's 
novels.  Not  that  these  are  by  any  means 
meagre.     The  loves  of  Klesmer  and  Miss 
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Arrowpoint,  and  tlie  useful  ntteratices  ol 
the  former  against  the  arrogance  of  ama- 
tenrs;  the  manlv  resolution  of  Rex  Gas- 
eoignc  ;  the  toylike  household  of  the  Mey- 
ricks  (who  )iave  more  than  a  tinge  of  con- 
ceit and  affectation  in  their  oddities) ;  the 
vigorous  give-and-take  of  the  artisaijs'  dis- 
cus8ion  cluh  at  the  '  Hand  and  Banner,' — 
all  these  arc  alive  with  marks  of  a  genius  to 
which  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  many 
parallels  out  of  George  Eliot's  own  works. 
At  these,  however,  we  do  no  more  than 
glance:  their  fuller  acquaintance  will  come 
incidentally  to  those  who  go  to  this  novel 
to  seek,  what  they  will  there  most  assuredly 
find,  a  moral  teaching  whirh,  within  its  own 
range,  is  of  the  very  highest,  and  a  spiritual 
insight  which,  within  the  possibilities  of 
mere  human  vision,  is  of  the  very  deepest. 
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BIOOKAPHV  AND  TBAVEL9. 
Th«  Ilutory  0/  the  Sarman  Canqueit  of  Eng- 
land, iU  Cautei  and  itt  JtenulU.  By  Ed- 
WABD  A.  Frekmak,  M.A..  Hon.  D.C.L. 
and  LL.D.  Vol.  V.  Tiie  Effects  of  the 
Norman  Conquest.  Oxford:' The  Claren- 
don Press. 

This  eufastantial  volume  completes  what, 
we  think,    may  fairly  be  regarded  aa    the 

greatest  English  historical  work  since  'Tl:e 
lecliuo  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.' 
With  scholarsliip  in  his  selected  field  equal 
to  that  of  Gibbon  in  bis,  with  industry  as 
Indefatigable,  with  a  judgment  equally  saga- 
/lious,  with  a  spirit  surpassing  his  in  its  reso- 
[lute  fairness,  with  a  more  advanced  histori- 
cal method,  and  with  a  reproductive  imagi- 
raation  whieb,  if  less  impcrml,  is  equally  true 
end  vivid.  Dr.  Freeman  falls  below  Gibbon 
only  in  literary  form.  The  stately  eloquence, 
the  compact  and  easy  strength,  and  the  artis- 
tic symmetry  and  balance  of  Gibbon's  style 
are  his  own.  We  are  not  sure,  however, 
that  Dr.  Freeman's  style  is  not  the  easier 
reading  and  the  better  fitted  for  conveying 
information.  To  read  much  of  Gibbon 
causes  a  kind  of  ache.  Dr.  Freeman's  style 
is  perfectly  natural,  it  is  direct,  unlatwured, 
lueid,  and  accurate— a  perfect  medium  for 
the  expression  of  his  thought.  It  docs  not 
often  rise  to  eloquence  in  graud  portraiture 
or  laboured  descriptions.  The  author  never 
attempts  fine  writing  ;  but  liis  style  lias  the 
great  quality  of  conveying  to  its  vivid  repre- 
sentations of  both  characters  and  events, 
trhe  only  defect  that  we  can  recall  is,  that 
once  or  twice  Dr.  Freeman  permits  himself 
no  lapse  into  the  Cockueyism  of  omitting  the 
Jsign  of  the  infinitive.    We  shiver  a  little  to 


find  such  a  scrupulous    scholar    n^ing  the 
idiom  (p.  428),  '  he  can  lielp  detcnuine.' 

With  MacBulay  or  Froude  we  should  not 
think  of  comparing  Dr.  Freeman.  His  se- 
vere simplicity  and  measured  fairness  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  brilliant  col- 
ouring of  the  one,  or  with  the  mystifying 
sophisms  of  the  other.  And  yet  Dr.  Freeman 
is  anything  liut  unimpassioned ;  few  men  are 
capable  of  more  uxleut  enthusiasms,  as  his 
noble  efilorts  for  Scrvia  show.  Ilis  admira- 
tion for  Harold,  and  his  sympathy  with  his 
misfortunes,  ore  great  end  undisguised ;  but 
he  does  not  permit  these  to  bias  his  historical 
judgments.  He  is  always  solicitously,  seTereV 
ly  just.  Suspicion  of  bias  or  of  artificial  col' 
ouring  is  impossible.  We  feel  in  every  sen- 
tence the  spirit  of  the  historic  conscience,  thel 
judicial  fairness  which  inspires  and  rules  I 
him.  We  know  no  nearer  approach  to  an  im- 
personation of  that  genius  of  history  which 
ultimately  determines  the  true  character  of 
human  events.  After  having  read  from  be- 
ginning to  end  each  of  these  five  volumes  as 
it  appeared,  and  having  sometimes,  although 
with  diffidence,  ventured  to  doubt  his  con- 
clusions, we  have  no  impression  stronger  than 
that  oft  the  truth  of  his  own  manly  and  honest 
avowal:  'I  can  say  in  all  honesty.  I  have  la- 
boured for  truth ;  that  I  have  never  wilfully 
kept  back  any  scrap  of  evidence,  whether 
telling  for  or  against  my  own  conclusions; 
that  I  have  given  every  reader  of  mine  tbe 
means  of  coming,  if  he  thinks  good,  to  con- 
clusions different  from  my  own.'  One  valni- 
ble  characteristic  of  Dr,  Freeman's  work  ii 
his  careful  analytical  estimate  of  his  authoriX 
tics — the  early  chroniclers,  official  document&,| 
and  the  Domesday-book : — of  the  last  he  has 
made  noble  use  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  vol- 
ume. Kot  only  does  he  carefully  determine 
the  evidential  value  of  each,  but  he  cudeav- 
oui's,  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  to  make  hi* 
readers  sit  with  him  in  judgment.  To  mod- 
cm  authorities  he  makes  but  slight  refer- 
ence i  only  incidentally  he  ex]>lodes  the  fan- 
ciful theories  of  historians  like  Thieny. 
One  exccpdon,  however,  he  makes — he  has 
an  almost  unbounded  admiration  for  Profes. 
aor  Stubbs,  and  renders  him  liig-h  and  grsee- 
ful  homage  as  '  the  master  of  English  His- 
tory.' To  his  labours  Dr.  Freeman  makes  very 
frequent  reference.  As  an  independent  and 
equal  scholar,  however,  he  does  not  hesitate 
now  ond  then  to  differ  from  him ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  his  judgment  concerning  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Witenagemot. 

Dr.  Freeman's  work  will  mark  an  epoch  ie 
the  history  of  the  period  which  it  treats. 
Numerous  as  have  been  the  works  devoted  to 
it  by  even  eminent  scholars,  mythical  and  le- 
gendary elements  have  hitherto  mingled  with 
the  history,  and  a  hazy  glamour  has  remained 
over  ils  pcrsonnges.  Dr.  Freeman  baa  had 
the  advantage  of  the  labours  of  many  investi- 
gators in  bringing  new  materials  to  light; 
and  with  accomplished  scholarship,  and  a 
true  historical  genius,  he  has  submitted  them 
to  the  tests  of  a  very  keen  analyais,  lie  has 
determined     their    true     historical     value, 
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brought  into  a  clear  light  all  that  is  ascer- 
tainable, and  relegated  to  the  domain  of  le- 
gend whatever  will  not  bear  historic  verifica- 
tion. As  the  result,  we  have  distinct  por- 
traitures of  personages  hitherto  more  or  less 
mythical.  Harold,  Godwine,  William  the 
Norman,  and  his  successors — Kufus  especially 
— Lanfranc,  Anselm,  and  many  others,  who 
are  set  in  as  clear  light  as  can  be  hoped  for, 
and  one  that  is  nearly  achromatic.  Taking 
the  work;  as  a  whole  it  is  a  noble  monument 
of  the  historical  genius  of  our  age — the  latest 
embodiment  of  its  improved  methods,  and  the 
best.  It  is  conceived  in  the  true  spirit  of  phi- 
losophy, pursued  with  ample  learning,  inde- 
fatigable industry,  and  scrupulous  conscien- 
tiousness. It  is  admirably  arranged,  symmet- 
rically proportioned,  fluent  and  harmonious 
in  style,  liberal  and  humane  in  feeling,  and, 
throughout,  sustains  without  flagging  the  in- 
terest of  the  reader. 

Dr.  Freeman  and  the  English  people  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  this  distinct  and  notable 
contribution  to  our  historical  literature.     It 
/is  one  of  the  few  works  that  produce  upon 
Wou  the  impression  that  nothing  more  can  or 
(needs  be  said.     It  expresses  judgments  that 
fc-you  feel  to  be  final.     The  methods  of  history 
are  so  far  advanced,  and  the  sources  of  early 
information  have  been  so  explored  and  sifted, 
that  we  can  scarcely  conceive  of  anything  to 
be  added  which  will  materially  afTect  the  infor- 
mation given  and  the  conclusions  reached  in 
the  discerning  judgipents  of  this  work. 

We  have  spoken  thus  of  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  work  because  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  this  volume  almost  disables  more  spe- 
cial reference  to  it ;  it  is  a  series  of  deduc- 
tions from  the  history  proper,  a  summing  up 
of  the  results  of  the  NoiToan  Conquest  in 
every  department  of  our  national  life — in 
blood,  social  life,  laws  and  institutions,  po- 
litical life  and  relations,  literature,  language, 
architecture,  and  particular  institutions. 
These  are  examined  ill  such  detail,  and  with 
such  delicate  and  subtle  tracings  of  evidence, 
that  in  a  short  notice  like  this  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  specify,  and  difficult  to  characterise. 
Such  historical  notices  as  there  are  of  the 
events  of  the  reigns  of  William's  successors 
— first  of  the  three  Norman  kings,  Rufus, 
Henry  I.,  and  Stephen,  and  afterwards  of 
the  Angevin  dynasty,  down  to  Edward  I.,  are 
allusive  rather  than  narrative,  and  are  simply 
intended  to  illustrate  the  results  which  are 
traced. 

In  the  previous  volumes  the  historian  has 
told  us  what  occurred ;  in  this  the  constitu- 
tional and  philosophical  teacher  carefully 
demonstrates  the  effects  which  these  events 
produced  upon  the  actual  life  of  the  nation. 
At  the  same  time  we  have  eyen  here  masterly 
crayon  sketches,  first  and  chiefly  of  the 
strong-headed,  profane  Rufus — the  Esau  of 
our  Norman  history — and  then  of  the  weak 
and  mischievous  ^Stephen,  as  well  as  of  the 
two  greater  Henrys.  •  These  inspire  the  hope 
that,  after  due  rest.  Dr.  Freeman  will  resume 
the  pen  which  he  has  dropped,  and  do  for 
this  period  of  our  history,  down  to  Edward  I. 


at  least,  what  he  has  done  in  so  'masterly  a 
manner  for  its  former  period.  It  is  the  re- 
ward of  all  good  ser>ice  to  be  called  to  higher 
service  still. 

The  great  point  of  Dr.  Freeman's  volume 
is  to  demonstrate  that,  unlike  all  other  con- 
quests recorded  in  history,  the  conquest  of  7 
William  left  the  continuity  of  our  national  I 
life  unbroken.     It    was  a    confluent    only,  y 
causing  the  stream  of  national  life  to  flow 
with  greater  volume  and  vigour.     *  William's 
conquest  of  England  had  a  character  of  its 
own,  different  from  any  other  recorded  con- 
quest, and  it  has  had  results  different  from 
the  results  which  have  followed  from  any 
other  recorded  conquest.     It  gave  us  a  for- 
eign infusion  into  our  blood,  our  laws,  and 
our  language;  but  in  so  doing  it  aroused  thck 
old  national  spirit  to  fresh  life,  and  made  the[ 
conquered  people  fellow-workers  with  their) 
conquerors.'     So  fully  did  William  adopt  our 
national  laws  and  customs,  that  after  a  gene- 
ration or  two  the  distinction  between  Briton 
and  Norman  was  lost  in  the  common  ^desig- 
nation— Englishmen.      In  this  continuity  of 
national    life,    replenished    with    fresh    ele- 
ments, introduced  into  new  and  broader  rela- 
tions with  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  main- 
tained to  the  present  time.  Dr.  Freeman  just- 
ly finds  some  of  our  greatest  blessings,  and 
some  of  the  reasons  of  our  stability  and  dis- 
tinction among  other  peoples.     Our  modem 
parliaments    are    developed     in    unbroken 
sequence  through  the  great  council  from  the 
Witenagemot.     The  fundamental  institutions 
of  our  national  polity  are  rooted  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  a  thousand  years  ;   no  conquest  or 
revolution,  as  in  France  for  example,  has  ever 
broken  the  thread  of  our  constitutional  life. 
The  patient  and  interesting  way  in  which  de- 
tails of  these  are  developed   by  the  large 
scholarship  and  keen  sagacity  of  Dr.  Freeman 
will   give   this  volume  a  great  value  to  all 
students  of  constitutional  historv. 

To  follow  him  into  any  of  these  details  is 
impracticable,  although  we  had  marked  many 
points  for  comment;  such  as  his  careful  in- 
duction of  evidence  from  Domesday,  his  mas- 
terly exposition  of  the  relations  of  the  feudal 
system    to  William's  rule,  his   examination 
of  the  ecclesiastical  relations  of  the  crown, 
especially    of    its    ecclesiastical    supremacy 
— maintained    by  the    two    AVilliams,   com- 
promised by   Stephen,  and   surrendered   by 
John — the  questions  of  tithe,  patronage,  &c. 
— interesting  just  now  in  their   relation  to 
present  controversies — his  remarks  on  trial  by 
jury,  and  his  account  of  the  influence  of  the 
Conquest     upon    language,    literature,    and 
architecture.     In  the  latter  Dr.  Freeman  finds 
almost  the  only  exceptions  to  his  satisfaction. 
A  purist  in  language,  he  protests  against  the 
hybrids  which   Norman-French    introduced, 
*  the  greatest  infusion  of  foreign  words  and 
foreign  idioms  which  any  European  tongue 
ever  received    from   a  foreign    source ; '    in 
which,  notwithstanding  his  largo  admissions, 
he  hardly  carries  our  sympathies  on  either 
philosophical  or  utilitarian  grounds.     *  This 
abiding  conniption  of  our  language,'  he  says, 
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'  I  believe  to  have  been  the  one  result  of  the 
Norman  conquest  which  has  been  purely  evil.' 
His  indignation  at  the  introduction  into  our 
literature  of  the  Arthurian  legends  as  'a 
worse  than  crop  of  foreign  fables,*  and  as,  in 
contrast  with  the  Homeric  myths,  presenting 
no  true  picture  of  life,  but  simply  befooling 
history,  seems  a  little  in  excess.  It  is  scarce- 
ly a  sufficient  test  of  worthlessness  that  *  they 
prove  nothing  and  teach  nothing,*  which  is 
true  of  many  things  that  we  should  be  sorry 
to  lose  out  of  the  domain  of  imagination. 
Let  them  be  relegated  with  other  primitive 
myths  and  legends  to  their  own  proper  do- 
main ;  even  to  those  who  believed  them  they 
were  probably  the  highest  form  of  history 
possible. 

But  we  must  simply  refer  our  readers  to 
Dr.  Freeman's  subtle  and  suggestive  treatment 
of  these  and  scores  of  other  matter.  His  work 
from  beginning  to  end  is  full  of  scholarly  re- 
search, sagacious  interpretation,  and  vigorous 
thought.  Dr.  Freeman  fonns  strong  opinions 
and  maintains  them  strongly.  He  would 
be  of  little  value  as  a  historian  if  he  did  not. 
On  many  points  other  authorities  may  reach 
conclusions  differing  from  his,  and  they  may 
be  right  and  he  wrong.  But  in  the  entire 
circle  of  our  historical  literature  no  man  will 
be  found  who  is  more  scrupulously  fair,  even 
to  those  from  whom  he  differs  most,  or  whose 
strength  of  conviction  will  inspire  more  re- 
spect. 

Lectures  on  the  Hhtory  of  the  Jewish  Church, 
By  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  D.D.,  Dean 
of  Westminster.  Third  Series.  From  the 
Captivity  to  the  Christian  Era.  John 
Murray. 

*From  the  Captivity  to  the  Christian  Era.* 
— The  breadth  and  magnificence  of  the  stage 
upon  which  Dr.  Stanley  has  now  had  to  bring 
the  dramatis  persoficB  of  his  chronicle  have 
admirably  suited  the  bent  of  his  mind  and 
the  character  of  his  studies.  Here,  more  than 
elsewhere,  he  sees  the  Jewish  Church  and  na- 
tion in  vital  contact  with  the  various  contem- 
porary influences  of  the  outside  world.  He 
revels  in  the  task  of  showing  how  Babylon 
and  Susa,  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  Athens 
and  Uome,  tell  upon  the  fortunes,  the  ideas, 
and  the  institutions  of  Israel.  He  enjoys  in 
this  portion  of  his  history  the  immense  ad- 
vantage derivable  from  bringing  the  great 
figures  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Cyrus  and  Xerxes, 
Zoroaster  and  Socrates,  Alexander  and  Pom- 
pey,  upon  the  scene  ;  and  his  mode  of  weav- 
ing the  tough  threads  of  Jewish  nationality 
with  the  flexible  and  gorgeous  materials  of 
Oriental  life,  is,  notwithstanding  all  the 
efforts  of  recent  historians  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, almost  sui  generis. 

Headers  familiar  with  the  first  and  second 
series  of  these  captivating  lectures,  and  who 
have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
conclusions  of  the  modem  critical  school  of 
historical  research,  will  fonn  a  tolerably  accu- 
rate prevision  of  the  special  merits  and  weak- 
nesses of  the  volume  before  us.     They  will 


anticipate  a  brilliant  series  of  pictures,  a  vivid 
lifelike  representation  of  the  great  events, 
of  the  decisive  movements,  of  the  heroic  lead- 
ers, and  of  the  chequered  destiny  of  the  He- 
brew race  for  more  than  five  hundred  years. 
They  will  expect  their  accomplished  guide- 
to  use  Dean  Stanley's  own  words — '  to  ease 
the  overloaded  narrative  of  incidents  which 
burden  the  memory  without  feeding  the 
mind ;  to  disentangle  theiciain  thread  of  the 
story  from  unmeaning  episodes ;  to  give  the 
most  important  conclusions  without  repeat- 
ing the  arguments*  of  Ewald,  Jost,  Herzfeld, 
Kuenen,  Derembourg,  and  others.  They 
will,  moreover,  expect  our  author  to  pursue 
in  his  own  felicitous  manner  the  method  of 
analogy  and  parallel,  until  for  almost  every 
event  and  feature  of  the  Jewish  history  we 
find  either  its  modem  equivalent  or  its  arch«- 
ological  double.  These  expcx:tations  will 
not  be  disappointed.  One  advantage  of  the 
method  adopted  is  that  picturesque  form  is 
given  to  the  results  of  the  critical  school. 
The  barren  wilderness,  which  liad  been  strip- 
ped by  them  of  all  sublime  and  supernatural 
association,  seen  as  a  strip  of  arid  saod 
through  which  no  fountain  gushed,  and  over 
which  no  pillar  of  cloud  had  ever  passed,  un- 
der Dean  Stanley's  hand  begins  to  blossom 
again  with  flowers  of  fancy  and  becomes 
vocal  with  song.  The  disadvantage  is.  that 
without  arguing  the  case,  our  auUior  has  en- 
dorsed or  assumed  the  critical  and  rational- 
istic view  of  the  authorship  and  character  of 
the  sacred  books.  This  he  has  often  done,  as 
though  no  other  view  was  rational  or  i)0S5i- 
ble.  Many  of  the  positions  to  which  this 
school  is  pledged,  and  which  were  only 
doubtfully  suggested  in  former  writings,  are 
here  taken  for  granted.  Thus  the  author- 
ship of  Isaiah  xl-lxvi.  is  regarded  as  settled  in 
favour  of  an  *  unknown  Evangelical  prophet' 
of  the  Captivity.  The  book  of  Daniel  is 
referred  to  the  times  of  the  Maccabees.  The 
integrity  of  Zechariah  is  regarded  as  hope- 
lessly impeached.  Psalm  xlv.  is  now  unhesi- 
tatingly made  the  epithalamium  of  Ahab  and 
Jezebel.  The  ex.  Psalm  is  referred  to  the 
royal  pontificate  of  Jonathan,  the  brother  of 
Judas  Maccabaeus.  The  assumption  is  quiet- 
ly made  that  prophecy  in  the  sense  of  genu- 
ine prediction  is  little  better  than  a  heathen 
delusion.  Our  author  makes  frequently 
wise,  but  often  undesirable,  comparison  of 
canonical  with  Deutero-canonical  authorities, 
and  continuously  compares  Hebrew  prophets 
or  leaders  with  the  religious  teachers,  or  mil- 
itary and  political  chiefs,  of  other  dimes  and 
after  days.  The  care  with  whicli  every  Mes- 
sianic text  is  referred  to  contemi)orary  his- 
tory, and  with  which  every  ceremony  that 
pointed  the  Jewish  Church  forward  to  the 
sacrifice  of  Calvary  is  placed  on  the  level  of 
the  heathen  expiations,  and  is, denied  any 
higher  place  in  the  development  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  than  similar  functions  in  other 
nations,  and  the  crusade  against  the  superhu- 
man element  inherent  in  the  literature  or 
history  of  the  Hebrew  people  leave  one  at  the 
end  of  this  interesting  volume  very  much  in 
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tho  condition  of  spectators  and  Tiaiiors  to  great  aa  waa  the  influence  of  Zoroaatcr  upon 

the  atatcl;  and  pieturcaque  niin  of  that  which  the    peoplca    subject  to    the  Fersian    rule, 

they  once  had  fondly  believed  to  be  a  nation-  there  are  no  traces  of  daaliam  in  the  sacred 

ftl  defence.     Dean   Stanley  does  not,    aa  we  writings,  but  rather  a  repudiation  of  it.     He 

have  said,  work  out  his  pronfs  of  these  posi<  biilliuntly  characterises  tlie  wisdom  of  the 

tions,  but  he  puts  into  vivid  and  moat  attrac-  son  of  Siracli  as  '  the  recommendation  of  the 

five  form  the  limited,  liuman,  transitory  Big-  theology  of  Palestine  to  Alexandria,'  and  the 

nificftDce  of  the  later  Psalms  and  prophecies,  wisdom  of  Solomon  as  '  the  rccommendution 

and  he  thinks  it  not  unnatural  that  tlie  New  of  tl\e  theology  of  Alexandria  to  Palestine.' 

Testament  writers  should  have  made  relig-  Moat  ingeniously  does  our  author  show  the 

ions  use  of  them ;  but  with  this  species  of  in-  way  tn  which  the  study  of  the  Apocrypha  has 

tcrpretation  the  heart  of  tlie  book  is  gone,  contributed  to  free  thouglit,  by  mducing  the 

He  is  quite  right  in  assuring  us  that  the  great  habit  of  criticism,  and  suggesting  the  idea  of 

question  for  which  Nchcmiah  Borrowed,  or  gradationa  of  excellence  in  tho  sacred  writ- 

that  for  which  the  Maccabees  fought,  was  a  ings.     Hia    estimate  of    the  several  books, 

few  hundred  years  later  looked  at  aa  unim-  too,  is  penetrating  and  suggestive, 

portant  by  tlie  teachers  of  the  race ;  but  he  The  sketch  of  the  history  is  very  rapid,  and 

makes  no  reference  to  the  principle  upon  hurries  on  through  the  career  of  Alexander, 

which  the  temple  ritual  and  the  rite  of  cir-  and  the  conflicts  of  the  SeleucidiB   and  tlie 

cumcision  ceased  to  have  permanent  interest  Ptolemies,   to  the  persecutions  under  And- 

for  mankind.    Tl^  temple  and  the  Sabbath,  ochus  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Aamonean 

the  priesthood  and  the  throne,  the  rite  of  cir-  dynasty,  to  the  brilliant  and  blotted  reign  of 

cumcision.  anilthesolemnltieaof  the  Passover  the  magnificent  and  terrible  Herod.     But  the 

and  the  Dayof  Atonement  were,  aa  we  take  it,  portion  of  the  volume  wliieh  will  be  read 

organically  and  intrinsically  related  to  the  with  profoundest  interest  is,  we  think,  the 

functiona  of  the  Christ.     They  combined  to  description  of  Babylon  and  its  fall.     For  the 

create  and  foment  the  need  which  He  alone  first  time  baa  it  been  possible  to  produce  an 

could  satisfy.    They  were  tlic  prophetic  shad-  accurate  and  yet  dramatic  representation  of 

ows  of  the  coming  reality.    They  were  the  this  tremendous  event,  and  the  Dean  has  put 

scaffolding  by  which  the  spiritual  temple  was  forth    hia    great    powers    upon    the    work, 

erected,     Hence,  though  once  of  incstiivable  Throughout,   we  are  more  struck   with  the 

value,  they  were  '  fulfilled '  and  disposed  of.  masterly  grasp  of  somewhat  limited  material, 

Arnold  and  Maurice  were  accustomed  to  than  with  any  great  extent  of  reading  do- 
teach  that  there  was  one  grand  distinction  voted  to  the  numerous  themes  upon  which  he 
between  the  religions  of  tho  world  and  the  has  dilated.  Conspicuous,  however,  above 
religion  of  tho  Bible,  In  the  former,  said  all  pictorial  representation  and  graphic  por- 
they,  we  have  numerous  and  affecting  ill ua-  traiture,  above  rationalistic  interpretations  of 
trations  of  the  fact  that  man  haa  been  aeek-  specific  details,  and  velicment  and  dubious 
iug  after  God,  '  feeling  after  him,  if  happi-  enorts  to  break  the  bondage  of  literalism,  ia 
ly  he  might  find  him.'  Tlie  Bible,  on  the  the  lofty  spirit  of  the  man,  and  the  generous 
other  hand,  is  unique  in  this,  that  it  alone  and  aympathetic  treatment  afforded  by  him 
contains  tlio  authoritative  record  of  the  to  all  fellow-work  era  in  the  great  lield.  Ho 
aearch  and  seeking  which  God  mode  for  man.  never  wearies  in  uttering  his  genial  optim- 
Dcan  Stanley  seems  to  obliterate  even  this  ism,  his  preference  of  tlio  lay  to  the  clerical 
distinction  between  the  history  of  Israel  and  element  in  human  a&airs,  his  belief  in  statea- 
that  of  other  national  and  religious  develop-  men  ratlier  than  in  Rabbis  or  priests,  in  spirit' 
ments.  To  him  all  arc  alike  feeling  after  ual  religion  rather  than  in  local  sanctities  or 
God.  In  all  alike  God  is  finding  man.  Tlie  sacramental  exclusiveness.  . 
marvellously  interesting  chapter  on  Socratea  "We  can  scarcely  close  so  brief  a  notice  as 
is  part  of  the  general  scheme,  of  levelling  up  this  without  referring  to  the  pathetic  dedica- 
to  the  Biblical  rank  the  teaching  and  pro-  tion  to  'a  beloved  memory,'  and  the  author's 
phetic  career  of  all  great  and  good  men.  '  humble  prayer  that  the  aim  of  the  volume 

It  should  be  admitted  that  numerous  hints  mnj  not  be  altogether  unwortliy  of  her  sus- 

of  the  moat  felicitous  kind  are  made  in  the  taining  love,  her  inspiring  courage,  and  her 

progress  of  the  argument,  for  the  volume  is  never-failing  faith  in  tlie  enlargement  of  the 

nndoublcdly  more  of  an  'argument'  than  a  Church  and  the  triumph  of  all  truth.'     Tho 

history.     Thus  referring    to  the  silence  of  great  affliction  of  the  Dean  is  one  which  not 

Josephusconceming  Jesus  Christ,  Dean  Stan-  only  his  sympathetic,  but  his  most  critical 

ley  shows  that  it  ia  far  less  wonderful  than  readers   are    compelled    by    the    peraonslity 

the  silence  of  Thucydidea  with  reference  to  wliich  invests  hia  work,  however  widely  they 

the    splendid    and  '  influential    position    ot  differ  from  him,  to  ask  the  privilege  of  shar- 

Bocratea.  ing. 

When  Dean  Stanley  poaaes  out  of  the  n 

E'on  of  canonical  Scripture  and  his 

ys  very  juat  emphasia  upon  the  iuiiu<;iiiiQ  - --  ■---  -  ,-,     .^             ,     r,    ^           t>. 

importance  ot  the  period  and  of  the  literature  Translated  by  William  L.  K.  Cateb,  Ed- 

which  intervene   between  this  and  the  New  «or  ot  the  '  Dictionary  ot  General  Biogra- 

Testament,  and  he  tracea  tho  exttyit  to  which  P'>y-'     Vol.  VU.     Longmans  and  Co. 

Hellenic  culture  and  Oriental  ideas  affected  This  volume  of  Dr.  D'Aubign€'s  work,  as 

the  Hebrew  mind.     He  rightly  assurea  ub  that  much  as  any  of  the  former  ones,  is  open  to  the 
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salient  objection  of  too  greatly  heroising  Cal- 
vin.   Events  are  looked  at  too  much  as  they 
bear  on  the  carrying  forward  of  his  peculiar 
concerns  and  interests ;  but  this  needs  to  be 
said,  that  Dr.  D'Aubign^  is  thoroughly  hon- 
est, and  does  not  try  to  beguile  any  reader 
into  sympathy  with  his  master  by  underhand 
treatment  of  facts  or  documents.     He  pro- 
fessedly  on  his  title-page,  as  in  the  book, 
makes  Calvin  the  centre  of  the  Reformation 
work,  and  if  he  tries  to  account  for  certain 
determinations  somewhat  over-f  avourably,  he, 
at  all  events,  recites  the  facts  with  such  a 
measure  of  impartiality  as  does  him  credit. 
The  truth  is,  D'Aubign^,  picturesque,  graphic, 
devoted  to   effective  recital    as  he  is,   does 
yet  in  relation  to  Calvin  show  himself  a  his- 
torical philosopher  eager  to  gain  for  himself 
a  coherent  and  sufficing  rationale  of  Calvin's 
own  thoughts  and  attitudes  in  relation  to 
certain  events.     He  gives  us  the  inner  as  well 
as  the  outer  life — a  task  in  which  we  could 
hardly  have  expected  him  to  be  so  successful 
as  he  really  is,  more  especially  in  this  volume, 
the  first  portion  of  which  is  taken  up  with  a 
discussion  of  Calvin's  work  after  bis  famous 
recall  to  Geneva  from  Strasbourg.     On  this 
point  the  editor  says,  not  without  founda- 
tion: *  Calvin  committed  some  faults.     Who 
disputes  this  ?    But  he  did  not  commit  these 
faults  with  deliberate  intention.      He  must 
have  yielded  to  motives  which  he  thought 
good,  and,  were  it  only  in  the  blindness  of 
passion,  must  have  justified  his  actions  to  his 
conscience.     In  the  main  it  is  this  self -justifi- 
cation on  Calvin's  part  which  M.  Merle  D' Au- 
bign6  has  succeeded  better  than  any  one  else 
in  making  known  to  us.     Ho  has  depicted 
for  us  a  living  Calvin ;  be  has  revealed  to  us 
his  inmost  thoughts.     ...     If  this  view  is 
correct,  has  not  the  author  solved  one  of  the 
hardest  problems  of  history — to  present  the 
true  physiognomy  of  characters,  and  to  show 
them  as  they  were;  under  the  outward  as- 
pects of  facts  to  discover  and   depict  the 
minds  of  men  ?  *    The  sketch  of  Jolm  Tausen, 
the  Danish  Reformer,  is  admirable — full   of 
D'Aubign6*s  most  graceful  touches;  next  to 
that  in  interest  is  the  section  on  Gustavus 
Vasa  and  the  brothers  01  af  and  Laurence  ; 
but  surpassing  even  these,  for  interest,   we 
have  found  the  outline  of  the  career  of  |the 
great  John  a  Lasco,  or  Alasco,  as  D'Aubign6 
gives  it,  who  may  be  named  the  Polish  Re- 
former, though  his  influence  passed  far  be- 
yond any  such  geographical  limit,  penetrat- 
ing into  England  itself — to  which  a  Lasco 
came,   and  where  for  a  time  he  ministered. 
It  is  just  now  interesting  to  read  of  the  pro- 
tection by  the  Turks  of  the    Reformers  in 
Hungary;  this  was  owing  first  to  a  kind  of 
contemptuous  indifference  to  the  Christianity 
of  the  conquered  country,  and  next  to   the 
fact  that  Romanism  with  its  idolatry  was  far 
more  repu;]:nant  to  the  mind  of  Islam  than 
Protestantism ;  at  any  rate  it  is  odd  to  find 
the  Reformation  protected  by  tlie  a?gis  of  the 
Sultan.     Tlie  volume  closes  with  an  account 
of  the  persecution  of  Charles  V.  in  tlie  Neth- 
erlands, which  was  of  almost    unparalleled 


atrocity,  and  becomes  a  Book  of  Martyrs. 
On  the  whole  this  translation  of  [this  seventh 
volume,  in  spite  of  the  reappearance  of  some 
of  the  faults  that  marked  the  former  ones, 
quite  maintains  the  high  position  which  they 
have  so  justly  secured. 

The  Ancient  Regime,  By  H.  A.  Taihe,  D.C.L. 
Oxon.,  Author  of  *A  History  of  English 
Literature,'  &c.  Translated  by  John  Du- 
RAND.    Daldy,  Isbister,  and  Co. 

M.ITaine,  in  his  brilliant  sketch  of  pre-revolu- 
tionary  France,  has  not  sufiliciently  illustrated 
his  own  favourite  doctrines.     He  presents  us 
with  a  thesis  and  with  a  succession  of  word 
pictures ;  but  the  thesis  is  a  truism,  and  the 
pictures  are  disconnected    and   incomplete. 
His  thesis  is  this — that  the  French  Revolu- 
tion was  really  due  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
Forms  of  institutions,  while  the  Spirit  had 
wholly  fled.     His  pictures  are  disconnected 
and  inefficient  because  he  lias  not  done,  as  a 
scientiflc  historian  who  boasts  that  he  con- 
ducts himself  as  a  naturalist,  ought  to  do; 
he  has  not  exhaustively  examined  and  taken 
note  of  all  the  salient  conditions  and  of  the 
relations  which   they  produced,    modifying 
the  growth  of  individual  character,  and  so 
much  else.     He  first  tells  us  of  the  privil^ed 
classes,  how  they  had  ceased  to  maintain  the 
traditions  of  their  caste,  while  enjoying  all 
its  luxuries.     The  clergy  in  the   sixth  and 
seventh  centuries  were  the  saving  health  of 
France,  and  opposed  military  oppression  and 
petty  tyranny ;  but  in  their  upper  ranks  they 
had  gradually  become  mere   courtiers,   op- 
posed  in  spirit  to  the  working  orders  of  their 
own  profession,  the  faithful  labouring  cures 
of  the  parishes.     They  resisted  the  Reforma- 
tion; they  betrayed  their  country  to  Rome; 
they  allied  themselves  wnth  the  faction  of  the 
League ;  they  C(msented  to  the  Dragounades 
and  the  hoiTors  of  the  Cevennes ;  and,  to  the 
last  days  of  their  power,  they  systematically 
persecuted   the   Huguenots.     The  clergy  re- 
tained their  lands,  their  wealth,  and  feudal 
state,  but  they  had  isolated  themselves  from 
the  inevitable  movement.      In    the    3Iidd]e 
Aces,  too,  the  nobles  of  France  had  formed  a 
military  order.    They  were  the  administrators 
of  a  kind  of  rude,  ready  justice,  and  were 
the  faithful  protectors  of  the  classes  under 
them.     But  towards  the  end  of  the  Bourl)on 
reigns  they  had  become  a  set   of   fawning 
courtiers,  an  unpopular  ciistc,  who  saw  the 
lower  orders  gi'ound  down  by  tyranny  and 
taxes,   and   never  dreamt  of    aiding    them. 
They  were  absentees,    wits,     drawing-roora 
men ;  so  given  up  to  a  code  of  manners  that, 
as  was  exemplified  in  the  Revolution,   they 
would  not  have  offered  resistance  even  to  j>er- 
sonal  violence, — a  very  suggestive    circum- 
stance.    The  same  transformation  had  taken 
place  with  royalty.     The  early  kings  boasted 
that  they  were  in  themselves  the  State,  and  if 
they  were  often  arbitrary  they  showed  how 
they  could  sacrifice  themselves  and  undergo 
severe  efforts  for  the  safety  and  the  power  of 
their  country.     From  the  time  of  Louis  XTV. 
the  arbitrariness  was  perpetuated  and  inten- 
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BiSed,  but  was  diSBOCialed  wholly  from  bra- 
very and  strong  persouftl  character  ;  till  at 
length  in  Louis  XVl. — nell-meauing,  weak, 
contemptible — royalty  had  become  atupid, 
selfish,  cmplj,  pven  up  to  court  cnterlain- 
meot  and  sport  merely.  M.  Taine  makes  us 
smile,  but  gravely,  by  some  quotatious  from 
the  king's  diaries.  Those  who  were  really 
able  to  ■pay  taxes  were  exempted;  to  those 
who  did  not  need  offices,  and  were  unequal 
to  their  duties,  offices  were  given ;  while  the 
poor  peasant  was  robbed  of  half  the  products 
of  his  bits  of  land,  and  was  so  unable  to  keep 
it  in  cultivation — not  to  speak  of  redeemiug 
more— that  a  quarter  of  the  whole  land  of 
the  country  was  literally  waste.  M.  Taine 
then  devotes  himself  to  a  consideration  of  tlie 
Hcvoliitionary  spirit,  rather  over-cstimatiug, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  the  effect  of  the  teachings 
o(  Rousseau  and  his  school.  Pretty  much 
the  same  doctrines  had  been  proclaimed  by 
eloquent  men  in  England,  but  with  little  or 
no  result,  because  they  found  no  prepared 
aoil  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  though  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  peculiar  position 
into  which  France  put  herself  with  respect  to 
the  war  in  America  in  the  iutcrust  of  Democ- 
racy, had  its  own  effect.  M.  Taine  incident- 
ally notes  the  former  point;  but  he  docs  not 
sufficiently  seek  out  the  reasons  of  it ;  and 
America  remains  unmentioned.  But  did  not 
Prance,  along  with  the  harvest  of  other  influ- 
ences, '  reap  the  reward  of  her  interference, 
in  the  revolution  which  sprang  up  on  her 
own  soil,  from  the  principles  of  liberty  which 
she  HO  eagerly  fostered  in  America  for  the 
sake  of  opposition  to  Great  Britain  ? '  This 
is  not  without  some  reason,  and  suggests  a 

Eoint  at  which  M.  Taine  might  have  glanced. 
ut  a  more  serious  omission  still  is  that  M. 
Taine  hardly  concerns  himself  as  he  should 
have  done  with  the  condition  of  the  lower 
middle  class  and  labouring  people  of  the 
towns — the  very  people  that  above  all  were 
interested  in  extending  the  friendly  relations 
of  class  with  class,  which  had  been  so  com- 
pletely set  at  nought  by  the  court  and  by  all 
those  who  had  been  brought  within  its  influ- 
ence. One  point  to  which  some  considera- 
tion might  have  been  given  is  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  various  classes  of  society  in 
France  by  the  steady  draining  away  into 
other  countries  of  the  flower  of  the  industrial 
and  commercial  population  through  the  Hu- 
guenot persecutions.  What  other  countries 
gained  France  lost — communities,  peaceful, 
law-respecting,  disposed  to  industry,  and  apt 
to  extend  commerce.  England,  Holland, 
Qermany,  and  other  countrivs  were  enriched 
by  the  life-blood  of  France,  which  was  driven 
forth  by  the  esctsses  and  the  cruelties  of 
its  privileged  cla.sses.  This  omission,  consid- 
ering that  M.  Taine  has  dealt  so  fully  with 
the  peasant  class,  is  the  more  to  be  regretted 
in  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  one 
corrective  that  remained  for  France  lay  in  the 
power  of  the  middle  classes  of  the  towns. 
Bacriflcing  that,  nil  hope  passed  from  her 
(lavc  through  the  fiery  pathway  of  revolution. 
H.  Taine  has  written  with  great  {licturesque- 
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nesa,  and  with  flnc  appreciation  of  certain  ele- 
ments in  the  pre- revolutionary  life  of  Franco. 
He  has  depicted  its  drawing-room  life  with 
more  than  his  usual  charm  and  wealth  of  pic- 
ture and  anecdote.  But  he  has  allowed  him- 
self to  regard  certain  phases  and  manifesta- 
tions too  much  in  an  isolated  aspect;  and 
the  reader  who  really  wishes  to  gain  a  Com- 
plete and  philosophic  view  of  the  great 
French  Kerolution  and  its  causes  must  still 
have  recourse  to  De  Tocqueville,  who  in 
much  will  supplement  and  fill  up  M.  Taine's 
outline.  Future  instalments  of  his  work 
may,  however,  do  much  to  supply  what  we 
have  desiderated,  though  we  hold  that  cer- 
t*iu  things  which  we  have  pointed  out  should 
have  been  hero  discussed. 

Mr.  Burand  has  done  his  work  of  transla- 
tion well,  on  the  whole,  but  now  and  then  he 
shows  some  lack  of  that  nice  appreciation  of 
phrase  and  epithet  which  is  so  essential  to 
success  in  translating  a  writer  like  Taine  ; 
once  or  twice  he  falls  into  absolute  error, 
and  is  now  and  again  indifferent  to  M. 
Taine's  excessive  regard  for  the  semicolon, 

EnylUh  Hittory  in  the  FourUenth  Century. 
Bv  Charles  H.  Pearson,  late  Fellow  of 
Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Rivingtons, 
This  is  one  of  a  series  of  '  Historical  Hand- 
books,' edited  by  Mr.  Oscar  Browning,  and 
published  by  the  Messrs,  Hivingtons.  As  the 
tiUc  indicates,  it  deals  with  a  section  of  Eng- 
lish history,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
of  its  earlier  sections— the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury— which  we  agree  with  the  author  has  an 
especial  coitipleteness  of  its  own,  and  includes 
both  some  of  the  most  glorious  and  some  of 
the  most  repugnant  incidents  and  characters 
in  our  island's  story.  Mr.  Pearson  has  told 
his  lale  wilh  lucidity,  and  has  given  us  a 
manual  which  will  prove  specially  useful  to 
the  young.  There  are  historical  questions 
discussed  in  its  pages  as  to  which  there  wilt 
always  be  differences  of  opinion,  and  on  not 
a  few  points  we  are  unalile  to  see  '  eye  to 
eye '  with  the  author.  But  the  work  has 
been  carefully  prepared,  is  written  in  a  f^rly 
interesting  style,  is  welt  fitted  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  young,  for  whom  it  is  chiefly 
designed,  and  is  a  worthy  member  of  an  ex- 
cellent historical  scries.  We  have  no  doubt 
this  latest  addition  to  the  series  wilt  be  found 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  number. 

A  nUtory  of  th«  Gouncilt  of  the  Church,  from 
the  Original  Doevmentt.  By  the  liight 
Itfcv,  C.  J.  Hefelb,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Rotten- 
burg,  formerly  Professor  of  Theology,  Tu- 
bingen. Vol.  H.  A.D.  338^:89.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German,  with  the  Author's 
approbation,  and  cditett  by  Hekrit  Nut- 
combe  Okenham,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Edinburgh  :  T. 
and  T.  Clark. 

The  second  volume  of  this  great  historical 
work  has  been  translated,  with  the  author's 
approbation,  by  Mr.  Oxenham,  whose  thec- 
logical  and  ecclesiasttcal  position  bos  beea 
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tolerably  defined  by  his  numerous  contribu- 
tions to  modern  literature,  and  his  well-un- 
derstood sympathy  with  Liberal  Catholicism. 
It  carries  forward  the  record  of  the  Councils 
of  the  Cliurch  from  the  close  of  the  first 
Council  of  Nicaea,  through  the  entire  career 
of  Athaniisius,  the  Synods  of  Antioch, 
Ca?sarca,  Tyre,  and  Alexandria.  It  ^ves 
great  space  to  the  Synods  of  Sardica  and  the 
Eusebian  Synod  of  Philippopolis,  discusses 
the  question  of  the  cECumenical  character  of 
the  former,  and  decides  in  the  negative.  The 
author  throughout  aims  at  historical  proof  of 
the  share  taken  by  the  Roman  See  in  mode- 
rating between  conflicting  elements  in  the 
Church,  and  of  the  divine  and  indefeasible 
right  of  Rome  to  pre-eminence.  He  has, 
however,  discussed  with  great  patience  and 
learning,  and  balancing  of  authorities  and 
documents,  the  question  which  modem  Vati- 
canism makes  one  of  prime  importance  to  the 
Romanist,  viz.,  whether  Pope  Liberius  can  in 
his  official  position  be  said  to  have  abjured  the 
orthodox  faith.  Hefele's  judicial  conclusion 
is  that,  *  without  doubt  Liberius,  yielding  to 
force  and  sinking  under  many  years  of  con- 
finement and  exile,  signed  the  so-called  Sir- 
mian  Formula,  that  is,  the  collection  of  older 
formulas  of  faith  accepted  at  the  third  Sirmi- 
an  Synod  of  358.  He  did  not  do  this  with- 
out scruples,  for  the  semi-Arian  character  and 
origin  of  these  formulas  were  not  unknown 
to  him ;  but  as  they  contained  no  direct  -or 
express  rejection  of  the  orthodox  faith,  and 
as  it  was  represented  to  him  that  the  Nicene 
Homoousios  formed  a  cloak  for  Sabellianism 
and  Photinism,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  per- 
suaded to  accept  the  third  Sirmian  confes- 
sion. But  he,  by  so  doing,  only  renounced 
tlie  letter  of  the  Nicene  faith,  not  the  ortho- 
dox faith  itself,'  &c.  Hefele  doubts  the 
genuineness  of  the  fragments  of  Hilary  which 
contain  the  most  damning  proofs  of  the  con- 
duct of  Liberius,  and  in  this  respect  diifers 
from  Tillemont,  Natalis  Alexander,  J.  H. 
Newman,  and^M.  Renouf.  Part  of  M.  Ren- 
ouf  s  criticism  of  Hefele  is  given  in  an  Ap- 
])endix  by  Mr.  Oxenham.  But  even  on  the 
showing  of  Hefele,  the  fall  of  Liberius  is  an 
indelible  blot  on  the  scutcheon  of  Papal  in- 
fallibility. The  general  workmanship  of  this 
work  is  most  careful  and  scholarly,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  Second  Council  and  numer- 
ous Synods  most  lucid  and  even  interesting 
to  the  general  reader. 

The  History  of  Napoleon   the   First.     By   P. 
Lanfrey.     Vol.  HI.     Macmillan  and  Co. 

A  charge  against  M.  Lanfrey,  which  has 
been  reiterated  in  several  quarters,  is  that  he 
writes  with  a  strong  bias  against  Napoleon. 
But  if  history  be  the  final  verdict  which  jus- 
tice i)ronounces  on  nations  and  individuals, 
we  do  not  see,  if  facts  sustain  him,  why  a 
verdict  of  strong  rcj)rol)ation  on  the  part  of  a 
historian  should  be  more  inconsistent  with 
justice  than  the  unfavourable  summing  up  of 
a  judge  to  whom  the  guilt  of  a  prisoner  is  in- 
dubitably demonstrated.  The  difficulty  is 
to  imagine  the  suppression  of  the  strongest 


moral  indignation  at  his  colossal  crimes.  If 
Napoleon  does  not  deserve  severer  reproba- 
tion than  almost  any  man  with  whom  liistory 
makes  us  acquainted,  moral  distinctions  lose 
their  validity,  and  crime  is  graduated  by 
station  and  success.  Beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt.  Napoleon  was  the  greatest  liar,  the 
most  treacherous  diplomatist,  the  most  un- 
scrupulous politician,  the  most  ruthless  ty- 
rant, and  the  most  reckless  of  bloodshed  and 
murder  of  any  ruler  in  modem  history.  We 
have  read  this  volume  with  this  criticism  of 
the  author  constantly  present  to  us,  and  wc 
deliberately  say  that — ^making  more  than  due 
allowance  for  those  necessities  which  are 
the  tyrant's  plea,  and  which  are  sometimes 
held,  if  on  no  other  ground,  yet  on  that 
of  exceptional  temptations,  to  justify  ex- 
ceptional morality — he  makes  no  statement 
and  passes  no  judgment  for  which  he  does 
not  patiently  adduce  detailed  and  abundant 
evidence;  nor  have  we  once  felt  that  the 
depth  and  strength  of  his  moral  detestation 
is  in  any  degree  in  excess,  more  frequently  it 
has  seemed  inadequate  to  this  man's  enor- 
mous crimes  against  human  society.  History 
would  be  worthless  if  it  did  not  gibl>et  the 
author  of  the  Russian  expedition,  the  treach- 
erous appropriator  of  Portugal  and  Spain, 
and  the  unscrupulous  tyrant  of  Holland. 
After  the  venal  homage  which  too  many  have 
paid  to  Napoleon- s  successful  ac<]uisition  of 
unequalled  power,  it  is  an  unspeakable  satis- 
faction to  find  a  Frenchman  sternly  bringing 
his  falsehood,  treachery,  and  tyranny  to  the 
tests  of  ordinary  moral  principles,  and  esti- 
mating at  its  true  worth  the  meretricious  and 
treacherous  glory  which  these  purchased. 
*Let  us,'  he  says,  'abandon  the  discreditable 
sophisms  which  have  too  long  sensed  as  an 
excuse  for  crimes  of  which  we  can  only  pre- 
vent a  repetition  by  representing  them  in  all 
their  frightful  reality.'  It  will  he  many  gen- 
erations before  the  evils  which  Napoleon 
wrought  for  France  will  be  remedied. 

The  present  volume  opens  with  the  Rus- 
sian expedition  of  1807  and  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Eylau.  The  foreign  contingent  of 
his  army  in  this  great  northern  invasion  was 
nearly  a  hundred  thousand  men.  In  this  way 
his  politiital  errors  not  only  drained  France 
even  of  its  boys,  to  its  lasting  injun.'.  hut 
demoralised  his  army  by  introducing  into  ir 
troops  of  so  many  inimical  nationalities. 

It  is  a  signal  instance  of  his  dread  of  intel- 
lect, even  while  he  strove  vainly  to  create  .i 
great  intellectual  epoch — a  body  of  illustri- 
ous men  whose  genius  should  shed  hu-Jtre  u|>- 
on  his  empire — that,  in  the  midst  of  his  anxi- 
eties and  disasters,  he  fulminates  in  a  letter 
to  Cambac(5r^s  against  Madame  de  Stael,  antl 
exiles  her  afresh  to  Geneva.  Genius,  by  ail 
means,  but  to  be  kept  within  pro|>er  limits': 
he  dreaded  nothing  more  than  ideas.  ^  My 
secret  thought  is  to  gather  together  men  who 
will  write,  not  philosophical  history,  none 
ligious  history,  but  the  history  of  facts.' 

The  unprincipled  and  treacherous  treaty  of 
Tilsit  followed  the  disasters  in  the  North. 
Here,  as  throu.Hiout  t}i?s  volume,  Alexander 
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of  Russia  figures  somewhat  ignominiously  as 
the  selfish  and  somewhat  obsequious  ally  of 
Napoleon. 

Then  follows  a  detailed  account,  taken 
from  despatches  and  letters,  moat  patiently 
put  together,  of  the  seizure  of  Portugal  and 
Spain  ;  the  latter  by  causing  Ferdinand,  the 
son  of  Charles,  to  intrigue  against  his  father, 
by  inveigling  both  into  France,  and  then 
compelling  them  as  prisoners  abdicate  the 
throne — perhaps  the  meanest,  most  indefensi- 
ble, and  most  mendacious  event  in  all  histo- 
ry ;  so  atrocious,  that  it  proved  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  by  arousing  a  patriotic  feel- 
ing in  Spain  almost  without  parallel  in  its 
universality  and  intensity.  '  Never  in  mod- 
ern da^'s,  *  says  our  author,  *  had  any  con- 
quest been  accompanied  by  such  revolting 
and  hideous  features.'  He  acquired  Spain 
and  her  colonies  for  ten  millions  a  year,  and 
made  Spain  provide  the  money. 

Next  follows  the  history  of  the  ignomin- 
ious loss  of  Portugal  and  the  expulsion  of 
Soult  by  Wellington  in  the  short  and  brilliant 
campaign  of  the  Douro.  M,  Lanfrey  does 
full  justice  to  the  great  qualities  of  Welling- 
ton in  a  brilliant  passage  (p.  4 7 9), (too  long  to 
quote,  and  which  to  abbreviate  would  spoil. 
He  delineates  the  military  genius  and  the 
moral  elevation  of  Napoleon's  great  antago- 
nist, claiming  for  his  genius,  in  which  bril- 
liancy and  prudence  were  equally  evinced,  a 
series  of  successes,  from  Vimiero  to  Waterloo, 
that  has  no  example  in  history.  The  deposi- 
tion of  the  Pope  from  his  temporal  power, 
the  battle  of  Wagram,  the  second  occupation 
of  Vienna,  the  divorce  of  Josephine,  and  the 
Continental  system  of  blockade,  are  all  fully 
described  with  that  combination  of  analyti- 
cal method  and  philosophical  judgment 
which  bids  fair  to  make  M.  Lanfrey's  work  a 
classical  authoiity  for  the  history  of  the  Na- 
poleonic period. 

The  death  of  the  translator  of  the  former 
volumes  has  deprived  us  of  her  excellent  ren- 
dering of  Lanfrey  into  English.  We  are  not 
told  who  has  done  the  present  volume ;  but 
it  reads  smoothly,  and  is  lucid  and  spirited. 

Life^  Letters^  and  Joumah  of  George  TicJcnor, 
With  Portraits,  and  a  View  of  Mr.  Tick- 
nor's  Study.  In  Two  Volumes.  Sampson 
Low  and  Co. 

Mr.  George  Ticknor  will  always  be  known 
by  his  *  History  of  Spanish  Literature,'  a 
work  which  was  marked  by  conscientious 
study,  elegance,  and  complete  self-command. 
He  wrote,  besides,  during  his  long  and  busy 
life  much  of  distinct  value,  but  with  that 
work  his  name  will  remain  most  closely  iden- 
tified. He  had  the  honour  of  being  one  of 
the  first  who,  in  a  set  and  serious  fashion,  en- 
deavoured to  carry  into  American  letters  the 
taste  and  the  finished  perfection  of  English 
literature  in  the  last  century.  To  him,  to- 
gether with  Washington  Irving,  it  is  largely 
due  that  liberal  interests  in  European  history 
and  literature  are  at  this  day  so  active  and 
extended  in  America,  so  that  even  we  our- 


selves might  in  some  respects  take  example 
from  the  Americans.  Professors  Longfellow 
and  Lowell  are  even  now  treading  pleasantly 
in  the  paths  which  these  pioneers  may  be 
said  to  have  cleared  and  set  open.  Mr.  Tick- 
nor had  many  of  the  qualifications  for  a  his- 
torian— he  was  literally  untiring  in  industry, 
he  was  gifted  with  a  retentive  memory,  and 
had  very  considerable  powers  of  arrange- 
ment ;  but  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that 
he  had  little  imagination,  little  of  that  finer 
dramatic  sympathy  which  enables  a  man  by 
some  subtle  indefinable  process  of  instinct  to 
pass  from  bewildering  details  to  the  inner- 
most heart  and  secret  of  things.  In  truth, 
he  was  sober,  clear,  and  somewhat  cold  ;  but 
always  correct,  thorough,  and  self-respecting. 
These  diaries  show  that  his  devotion  to  cul- 
ture was  sincere,  and  equal  to  the  severest 
self-denials ;  that  he  was  not  only  observant, 
but  could  discriminate  traits  and  adapt  him- 
self admirably  to  the  temperaments  and  the 
moods  of  the  many  great  men  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  There  is,  indeed,  a  plastic- 
ity, a  ready  submergence  of  personal  claims 
on  his  part  which,  associated  as  it  is  with  cer- 
tain other  qualities  in  his  larger  works,  ia 
somewhat  surprising;  proving  that  his  char- 
acter was  richer,  more  varied,  and  efficient 
than  his  books  would  lead  one  to  infer.  Wo 
are  not  sure  that  this  impression  might  not 
have  been  deepened  by  wise  editorial  exci- 
sions in  some  parts  of  these  volumes  ;  not-» 
withstanding,  they  form  most  pleasant  read- 
ing, rich  in  anecdote,  portrait,  and  picture. 
Of  none  of  the  distinguished  persons  whom 
Ticknor  met  can  it  be  said  that  he  did  not 
carry  away  a  most  lively,  and,  what  is  more 
unusual,  a  most  faithful  impression;  »nd  it 
is  simple  justice  to  him  to  say  that  his  chari- 
table  constructions  often  did  his  observations 
good  service.  He  was  bom  in  1791,  and 
after  graduating  at  Dartmouth  (of  which  he 
does  not  speak  highly)  began  the  study  of 
law,  which  he  found  so  uncongenial  that, 
after  passing  for  the  bar,  he  deserted  it  for  the 
sake  of  literature.  He  travelled  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  studied  German,  and  in  1815  came 
to  Europe,  with  the  idea  of  finishing  his  edu- 
cation, and  doubtless  with  some  faint  hope 
also  of  laying  the  foundation  of  a  great  lite- 
rary career.  He  brought  with  bim  good  in- 
troductions, found  an  entree  into  the  best  so- 
ciety, got  on  familiar  tei*ms  with  such  distin- 
guished personages  as  Byron,  Brougham, 
Sydney  Smith,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Playfair, 
Mackenzie,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  Hazlitt, 
Lamb,  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  ;  and 
amongst  foreigners  we  find  in  these  diaries 
many  references  to  such  notabilities  as  Goethe, 
Humboldt,  Bunsen,  Thorwaldsen,  Niebuhr, 
Talleyrand,  Schlegel,  Madame  de  Staul,  with 
many  others,  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  can  have  no  lack  of  interest.  Hav- 
ing made  good  use  of  his  time  in  studying 
languages  and  literatures,  Ticknor,  in  his 
twenty-eighth  year,  was  quite  ready  to  assume 
the  Chair  of  French  and  Spanish  literature  at 
Harvard  University,  which  had  some  time 
before    been    offered    him.     The  editors  of 
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these  diaries  say  well  that  there  would  have 
been  small  ground  for  surprise  if,  after  a  pe- 
riod so  crowded  with  interests  from  sources 
in  which  America  had  no  share,  Mr.  Ticknor 
had    felt  something  like  depression  at  the 
prospect  of  the  comparative  barrenness  of 
life,    as  regards    testhetic  pursuits,    in    the 
Western  World.     But  *  they  are  able  to  tell 
us '  that  he  manifested  no  such  feeling.    The 
object  of  his  residence  abroad  had  been  to 
prepare  himself  for  a  career  of  useful  activity 
at  home,  and  he  came  back  full  of  ardour  to 
use  his  various  gifts  and  acquisitions  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community  to  which  he  be- 
longed.    There  was  nothing  in  him  of  the 
trifler    or    dilettante.     He    devoted    himself 
thoroughly  to  the  work  of  his  Chair  and  to 
the  improvement  of  the  American  universi- 
ties ;  a  good  part  of  the  diaries  being  occu- 
pied with  an  account  of  these  earlier  years  of 
his  professorship.     In  1835,  after  an  occupan- 
cy of  fifteen  years,  he  resigned  his  Chair  in 
nrder  to  return  to  Europe.     He    had  now 
formed  the  idea  of  writing  the  *  History  of 
Spanish  Literature,  *  and  residence  in  Europe 
became  necessary  for  this.     Once  again  his 
diaries  abound  with  references  that  should  be 
particularly  interesting  to  English  readers. 
He  was  occupied  with  this  work  for  fully  ten 
years,  and  it  was  published  in  1849,  destined 
to  secure  the  highest  position,  not  merely  as 
a  clear  and  faithful  account  of  Spanish  litera- 
ture, but  as  depicting  vividly  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  Peuinsula ;  in  which  aspect  it 
is  perhaps  the  most  valuable,  both  as  regards 
what  it  conveys  to  us  of  fact  and  its  revela- 
tions of  the  writer's  mind.     The  next  great 
work  to  which  he   devoted  himself  was  the 
union  of  the  Boston  libraries  and  their  reor- 
ganisation, he  himself  making  many  valuable 
additions  to  them. 

These  diaries,  as  we  have  said,  show  him 
as  larger,  broader,  and  more  sympathetic 
thau  the  critic  would  probably  gather  from 
his  great  work.  He  never  indulges  in  cyni- 
cal remarks  or  commits  innuendo  to  his  se- 
cret pages.  He  loved  to  get  the  best  in  his 
fellows — to  find  the  true  point  of  contact 
with  them.  And  his  presence  must  have  been 
at  once  imposing  and  conciliatory.  Byron 
especially  he  seems  to  have  favourably  im- 
pressed at  first  sight,  and  to  have  drawn 
from  him  something  like  frank  confessions : 
— as  in  this  paragraph,  which  embodies  some- 
thing about  '  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Re- 
viewers.' 

*  I  called  on  Lord  Byron  to-day,  with  an 
introduction  from  Mr.  Gifford.  Here,  again, 
my  anticipations  were  mistaken.  Instead  of 
being  deformed,  as  I  had  heard,  he  is  remark- 
ably well  built,  with  the  exception  of  his 
feet.  Instead  of  having  a  thin  and  rather 
sharp  and  anxious  face,  as  he  has  in  his  pic- 
tures, it  is  round,  open,  and  smiling ;  his 
eyes  are  light,  and  not  black ;  his  air  easy 
and  careless,  not  forward  and  striking ;  and 
I  found  liis  manners  affable  and  gentle,  the 
tones  of  his  voice  low  and  conciliating,  his 
conversation   gay,   i)leasant,  and  interesting 


in  an  uncommon  degree.     I  stayed  with  him 
about  an  hour  and  a  half,  during  which  the 
conversation  wandered'  over  many  subjects. 
He  talked,    of  course,   a  great  deal  about 
America  ;    wanted  to  know   what  was  the 
state  of  our  literature,  how  many  universities 
we  had,  whether  we  had  many  poets  whom 
we  much  valued,    and  whether  we  looked 
upon  Barlow  as  our  Homer.      He   certainly 
feels  a  considerable  interest  in  America,  and 
says  he  intends  to  visit  the  United  States; 
but  I  doubt  whether  it  will  not  l>e  indefinitely 
postponed,  like  his  proposed  visit  to  Persia. 
I  answered  to  all  this  as  if   I  had  spoken 
to  a  countryman,  and  then  turned  the  con- 
versation to  his  own  poems,  and  particularly 
to  his  '*  English   Bards," -which    he  has  so 
effectually    suppressed,   that  a  copy  is  not 
easily  to  be  found.     He  said  he  wrote  it  when 
he  was  very  young  and  very  angry  :   ' '  which, " 
he  added,  **  were,the  only  circumstances  under 
wliich  a  man  would  write   such   a  satire." 
When  he  returned  to  England,  he  said,  Lord 
Holland,  who  treated  him  with   very  great 
kindness,  and  Rogers,  who  was  his  friend, 
asked  him  to  print  no  more  of  it,  and  there- 
fore he   had  suppressed  it.     Since  then,  he 
said  he  had  become  acquainted  with  the  per- 
sons  he  had  satirized,    and  whom  he  then 
knew  only  by   their  books — was    now  the 
friend  of  Moorc,  the  correspondent  of  Jeffrey, 
and  intimate  with  the  Wordsworth  school, 
and  had  a  hearty  liking  for  them  all — espe- 
cially as  they  did  not  refuse  to  know  one  who 
had  so  much  abused  them.' 

This  is  his  portrait  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  whom 
he  met  at  Lord  Byron's  : — 

*  She  is  now,  I  suppose,  sixty  years  old,  and 
has  one  of  the  finest  and  most  spirited  coun- 
tenances, and  one  of  the  most  dignified  and 
commanding  persons,  I  ever  beheld.  Her  por- 
traits are  very  faithful  as  to  her  general  air  and 
outline;  but  no  art  can  express  or  imitate  the 
dignity  of  her  manner  or  the  intelligent  illu- 
mination of  her  face.  Her  conversation  cor- 
responded well  with  her  person.  It  is  rather 
stately,  but  not,  I  | think,  affected;  and, 
though  accompanied  by  considerable  gesture, 
not  really  overacted.  She  gave  a  lively  de- 
scription of  the  horrible  ugliness  and  deform- 
ity of  David  the  painter ;  told  us  some  of  her 
adventures  in  France  a  year  ago  ;  and,  in 
speaking  of  Bonaparte,  repeated  some  power- 
ful lines  from  "Venice  Preserved,"  which 
gave  me  some  intimations  of  her  powers  of 
acting.  She  formed  a  singular  feature  by 
Lady  Byron,  who  sat  by  her  side,  all  grace 
and  delicacy,  and  this  showed  Mrs.  Siddons' 
masculine  powers  in  the  stronger  light  of 
comparison  and  contrast.  Her  daughter,  who 
was  with  her,  is  the  handsomest  lady  I  have 
seen  in  England.     She  is  about  twenty. ' 

The  sketches  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  of 
Godwin,  Wordsworth,  Hazlitt,  of  the  gather- 
ings of  the  wits  of  that  day,  and  of  Edin- 
burgh society,  then  so  brilliant,  are  all  done 
with  the  same  flavour  of  shrewd  observation, 
calm  composure,  and  mild  sympathy.  For 
these  the  reader  must  himself  go  to  these  dc- 
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ligbtful  volumes.  We  have  only  space  to 
present  Mr.  Ticknor's  miniature  portrait  of 
Goethe  in  age  : — 

*  We  sent  our  letters  to  Goethe  this  morn- 
ing, and  he  returned  for  answer  the  message 
that  he  would  be  happy  to  see  us  at  eleven 
o'clock.  We  went  punctually,  and  he  was 
ready  to  receive  us.  He  is  something  above 
the  middle  size,  large  but  not  gross,  with 
grey  hair,  a  dark,  ruddy  complexion,  and 
full,  rich,  black  eyes,  whicli,  though  dimmed 
by  age,  are  still  very  expressive.  His  whole 
countenance  is  old ;  and  though  his  features 
are  quiet  and  composed,  they  bear  decided 
traces  of  the  tumult  of  early  feeling  and  pas- 
sion. Taken  together,  his  person  is  not  only 
respectable,  but  imposing.  In  his  manners 
he  is  simple.  He  received  us  without  cere- 
mony, but  with  care  and  elegance,  and  made 

no    German     compliments He    lives 

now,  in  his  old  age,  in  unconsoled  soli- 
tude ;  sees  almost  nobody,  and  rarely  goes 
out.  His  enjoyment  of  life  seems  gone,  his 
inclination  for  exertion  gone,  and  nothing 
remains  to  him,  that  I  can  see,  but  a  very  few 
years  of  cold  and  unsatisfied  retirement.' 

Mr.  Ticknor  has  left  in  these  diaries  a  most 
faithful  and  genial  record  of  himself,  by 
which  be  will  perhaps  be  more  widely  remem- 
bered than  even  by  his  more  ambitious  writ- 
ings. For  throughout  it  shows  him  kindly, 
amiable,  and  desirous  to  receive  and  to  im- 
part the  best  impressions.  Since  Crabb  Rob- 
inson's Diary  we  have  not  had  a  richer  treat 
of  the  kind. 

Journal  of  Commodore  Goodenovgh  during  his 
last  Command  as  Senior  Officer  on  the 
Australian  Station,  187B-1875.  JIdited. 
with  a  Memoir,  by  his  Widow.  With 
Maps,  «fec.     Henry  8.  King  and  Co. 

The  almost  simultaneous  appearance*, of  ^ve 
or  six  memoirs  of  men  such  as  Macaulay,  Mc- 
Leod,  Margaiy,  and  Goodenough,  men  widely 
differing  in  character  and  pursuit,  but  all  ex- 
hibiting something  approaching  to  the  moral 
heroic,  inspires  one  with  great  faith  in  human 
nature.  Perhaps  the  most  valuable  lesson *to 
be  gathered  from  the  lives  of  the  two  more  ob- 
scure men  is  a  lesson  of  the  noble  way  in  which 
men  thoroughly  good  will  discharge  the  com- 
mon duties  of  life,  and  of  the  influence  which 
they  will  quietly  gather  thereby.  Good- 
enough  and  Margary  have  a  good  deal  in 
common,  except  that  the  piety  of  the  former 
was  developed  earlier  in  his  history  and  was 
somewhat  more  pronounced.  His  life,  more- 
over, was  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  longer,  and 
his  excellences  therefore  became  more  ma- 
ture. Thoroughly  and  instinctively  pure  and 
upright,  he  was  also  manly  and  independent. 
He  fearlessly  maintained  his  honest  convic- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time  was  singularly 
genial  and  considerate,  and  also  utterly  un- 
selfish and  sympathetic.  He  was  a  brotherly 
man,  full  of  the  courage  which  his  profession 
demands,  and  of  the  high  qualities  which 
make  a  naval  or  military  commander  trusted 
and  loved  by  his  men.  Severe  and  uncom- 
promising in  exacting  duty  and  maintaining 


discipline,  he  was  yet  considerate  of  the  in- 
terests and  comforts  of  his  men  in  the  high- 
est degree,  and  never  spared  himself  in  what 
he  required  of  them. 

He  was  the  son  of  the  Dean  of  Wells,  and 
was  born  in  1880.  He  was  named  after  hia 
godfather,  Sir  James  Graham,  then  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  which  almost  from 
his  birth  determined  his  profession.  His 
father,  who  had  been  Head  Master  of  West- 
minster School,  directed  his  early  education. 
At  nine  years  old  he  went  to  Westminster 
School,  and  at  fourteen  entered  the  navy,  his 
first  ship  being  the  Collingwood,  an  old  two- 
decker,  on  a  cruise  to  the  Pacific.  Modest, 
assiduous,  and  clever,  he  took  the  lead  wher- 
ever he  was.  His  manhood  was  simply  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  his  boyhood. 
He  advanced  from  one  grade  of  his  profession 
to  another.  In  1851  he  obtained  his  lieuten- 
ant's commission.  He  went  to  most  parts  of 
the  world,  and  was  engaged  in  the  bombard- 
ment of  Sveaborg  in  1855.  He  was  present 
also  at  the  taking  of  Canton.  He  was  ap- 
pointed acting  commander  while  in  the  China 
seas :  then  he  obtained  a  command  in  the 
Channel  squadron.  Always  intent  upon  his 
profession  and  upon  the  welfare  of  lus  men, 
he  became  not  only  a  most  accomplished  sea- 
man, but  one  of  the  most  popular  officers  in 
the  service.  It  will  be  remembered  how  ac- 
tive a  part  he  took  in  the  relief  of  the  French 
peasants  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war. 
He  was. appointed  naval  attache  in  1871,  and 
visited  several  of  the  capitals  of  Europe.  In 
1873  he  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
Australian  station,  and  did  assiduous  and 
noble  work  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  He  and 
Mr.  Layard  arranged  the  annexation  of  the 
Fijis.  He  worked  heartily  with  missionaries 
wherever  he  found  them,  and  sacrificed  his 
life  in  seeking  to  serve  the  natives  of  Santa 
Cruz.  Like  Bishop  Patterson,  he  was  fatally 
wounded  by  the  poisoned  arrows  of  the  irri- 
tated natives.  A  nobler  life  or  a  more  heroic 
death  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  His 
last  days,  when  tetanus  set  in  and  death  be- 
came certain,  were  perfect  in  their  religious 
beauty,  their  unselhshness,  pious  resignation, 
and  consideration  for  his  men.  *lf,'  said 
lie,  expressing  his  desire  to  take  leave  of  the 
men,  *  if  I  can  only  turn  one  soul  to  the  love 
of  God,  if  it  were  the  youngest  boy  in  the 
ship,  I  must  do  it.  Perhaps  when  they  hear 
it  from  the  lips  of  a  dying  man  they  will  be- 
lieve it.'  The  narrative  of  this  interview  is 
affecting  even  to  tears.  Christians  may  well 
boast,  and  England  may  well  be  proud,  of 
the  saintly  and  manly  virtues  of  Commodore 
Goodenough. 

Anglican  Church  Portraits,     By  J.  G.  Rogers, 
B.A.     James  Clarke  and  Co. 

The  series  of  sketches  from  which  those  in 
the  present  volume  are  selected  attracted 
much  attention  and  some  inquiry  concerning 
their  possible  authorship  when  they  appeared 
in  the  '  Congrcgationalist.'  Most  men  of 
adequate  knowledge  felt  pretty  sure  that  only 
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one  man  among  Nonconformists  had  the  vari- 
ous knowledge,  not  to  say  sympathies,  which 
they  exhibit.  Mr.  Rogers  has  the  courage  of 
his  convictions,  and  lias  here  avowed  iiimself 
their  author.  They  are  very  able.  Breadth 
of  sympathy  and  conspicuous  fairness  of 
judgment  distinguish  them.  They  are  the 
free  and  fearless  juidgments  by  a  Christian 
man  and  minister  of  men  whose  official  posi- 
tion renders  it  fitting  and  necessary  that  the 
world  should  know  the  kind  of  men  by  whom 
the  National  Establishment  is  ruled.  Mr. 
Rogers  pries  into  no  matters  that  do  not  con- 
cern the  public;  he  panders  to  no  morbid 
curiosity.  He  finds  certain  men  occupying 
liigh  positions,  in  virtue  of  which  their  opin- 
ions and  doings  are  supposed  to  have  more 
than  intrinsic  weight,  and  he  seeks  to  give 
us  their  measure  and  quality.  It  is  a  public 
service  for  which  so  far  any  competent  man 
might  qualify  himself,  and  for  which,  when 
done  so  fairly  and  so  well  as  it  is  done  here, 
we  all  should  be  thankful.  As  a  Noncon- 
formist, Mr.  Rogers  naturally  looks  to  the 
effect  upon  the  men  of  the  obligations  and  re- 
straints of  their  position.  Ilis  conclusion  is, 
and  it  will  be  disputed  by  few,  that,  without 
any  exception,  the  position  of  dignitaries  of 
the  National  Establishment  is  prejudicial  not 
only  to  the  simplicity  of  a  man's  character 
but  to  the  free  and  honest  embodiment  of  it. 
It  cannot  be  otherwise.  But  it  is  very  melan- 
choly to  see,  in  ministers  of  Christ  especially, 
how  often  and  how  terribly  *  I  dare  not ' 
overpowers  *I  would' — ^the  personal  goodness 
of  a  bishop,  for  example,  inducing  him  to 
recognise  ministers  of  other  Churches  in  pri- 
vate, and  episcopal  expediency  compelling 
him  to  repudiate  them  in  all  public  acts. 
We  do  not  refer  to  the  right  or  wrong  of  con- 
viction, but  to  the  temporising,  not  to  say 
cowardly,  way  of  dealing  with  convictions, 
which  can  hardly  be  of  little  importance. 
The  tide  is  so  strong  that  a  bishop  must 
swim  with  it.  Men  like  the  late  Bishop 
Tiiirlwall  are  rare  exceptions  indeed  ;  and  he 
was  placed  out  of  the  way  at  St.  David's. 
Another  point  upon  which  Mr.  Rogers  is 
justly  severe  is  the  almost  venal  appointment 
to  the  highest  offices  of  utterly,  or  at  any 
i-ate  comparatively,  incompetent  men.  He 
instances  the  Bisliop  of  Chichester,  who  cer- 
tainly will  not  do  honour  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
appointment;  and  is  specially  severe  on  the 
Bishop  of  London,  who  might  have  done 
credit  to  a  rectory,  and  who  is  religiously  a 
most  estimable  man,  but  who,  in  respect  of 
ability,  is  utterly  incompetent  for  the  impor- 
tant office  he  tills.  The  appointment  of  bish- 
ops in  the  English  Church  is  often  a  mystery 
as  inscrutable  as  it  is  an  exiiibition  as  dis- 
creditable as  the  election  of  an  American  Pres- 
ident. It  is  difficult  even  for  imagination  to 
realise  what  the  simple  minister  ofthe  gospel 
has  come  to  be  in  the  Anglican  Church. 

Eastern  PemUi.  An  Account  of  the  Journeys 
of  the  Persian  Boundary  Commission,  1870- 
72.     Two  Vols.     3Iacmillan  and  Co. 

These  two  volumes  contain  a  mass  of  mate- 


rial of  great  value  and  importance,  both  to 
the  politician  and  the  student  of  natural  sci- 
ence. Published  by  the  authority  of  the  In- 
dian Government,  they  are  ofi[icial  in  their 
character ;  so  that  the  reader  is  relieved  from 
the  duty  of  discriminating  between  fact  and 
fiction,  such  aa  must  be  too  often  exercised 
when  travels  in  unknown  regions  are  in  ques- 
tion. Although  Eastern  Persia  was  not  an 
absolute  terra  incognita  previous  to  the  recent 
visits  of  the  Persian  Boundary  Commission, 
it  had  been  penetrated  by  very  few  before 
them,  and  the  geographical  and  scientific  in- 
formation obtained  by  their  predecessors  has 
stood  in  need  of  frequent  supplement  and 
correction.  Even  yet,  notwithstanding  the  am- 
ple details  to  be  found  in  the  second  of  these 
volumes  regarding  the  zoology  and  geology 
of  the  localities  visited,  it  is  not  pretended 
that  the  list  which  is  given  of  the  mammals, 
birds,  reptiles,  and  amphibians  of  Persia  is 
anything  but  extremely  imperfect.  Enor- 
mous tracts  of  the  country  have  never  been 
explored  by  any  zoologist.  Our  knowledge 
of  the  fauna  of  the  plains,  from  the  Tigris  to 
the  foot  of  the  Zagros  mountains,  is  very  far 
from  being  exhaustive,  and  we  know  still 
less  of  the  animals  inhabiting  these  mountains. 
*  North-eastern  Persia,  too,  is  zoologically  al- 
most a  terra  incognita^  while  the  dense  forests 
in  Ghililn  and  Mazandaran,  along  the  south- 
ern shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  despite  all  the 
researches  of  Russian  naturalists,  have  been 
so  imperfectly  explored,  that  (says  Mr.  Bland- 
ford),  even  amongst  the  few  species  obtained 
by  Major  St.  John  and  myself,  there  are  sev- 
eral of  which  the  existence  in  the  country 
was  previously  unknown.'  But  while  it  is 
not  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  great  lack 
of  information  was  likely  to  be  fully  supplied 
by  one  journey  through  Baldchistan,  the 
present,  which  is  the  first  attempt  to  furnish 
a  list  of  the  animals  inhabiting  the  Persian 
territories,  will  be  welcomed  by  students  of 
science  as  having  resulted  in  a  great  addi- 
tion to  our  knowledge  of  Persian  zoology. 
The  department  of  geology  has  been  less  fully 
dealt  with.  What  is  here  given,  indeed,  is 
only  a  sketch  of  the  main  geological  features 
of  the  country,  as  ascertained  by  previous 
travellers  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Blandford  ;  while 
the  latter  gentleman  has  furnished  a  more 
detailed  account  of  his  own  observations  on 
the  line  of  route  which  he  followed. 

The  chief  interest  of  the  work,  however,  as 
appealing  to  a  much  larger  class  of  readers 
than  the  details  regarding  Persian  zoology 
and  geology  in  the  second  volume  will  do,  is 
of  a  political  character.  The  journeys  of 
which  we  have  here  a  record  were  performed 
through  Eastern  Persia  in  1870-72  by  officers 
of  the  Boundary  Commission,  under  Major- 
General  Sir  F.  J.  Goldsmid,  with  the  object 
of  fixing  the  frontier  lines  between  Persia, 
Cabul,  and  Kalat.  The  settlement  of  defini- 
tive frontier  lines  between  the  various  tribes 
or  powers  which  claim  authority  in  the  terri- 
tory lying  immediately  to  the  west  of  our  In- 
dian empire,  is  obviously  a  matter  of  impor- 
tance to  us  as  well  as  to  them.     Whether  or 
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not  wc  shall  have  at  some  future  time  to 
breast  the  advancing  stream  of  Russian  inva- 
sion, pouring  towards  our  Eastern  empire 
through  Baluchistan  and  Afghanistan,  it  is 
desirable  to  reduce  to  the  smallest  number 
and  dimensions  the  causes  of  possible  conten- 
tion in  the  future.  Hence  the  Indian  Gov- 
einmcnt  resolved  to  endeavour,  by  missions 
composed  of  competent  officers  sent  to  the 
spot,  to  arrange  the  differences  regarding 
boundaries  that  had  arisen  between  Persia, 
Balucli,  and  Afghan.  The  time  having 
passed  when  annexation  and  enlargement  of 
territory  were  regarded  as  desirable  by  Indian 
statesmen,  it  was'  resolved  to  try  the  innova- 
tion of  settling  such  disputes  by  peaceful 
means,  in  the  hope  of  thereby  bringing  about 
a  reign  of  order  lor  the  neighbouring  popula- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time,  without  anned 
or  abrupt  interference,  strengthening  and  se- 
curing the  attachment  to  ourselves  of  normal- 
ly turbulent  border  allies.  From  the  time 
that  the  conquest  of  Sind  and  the  annexation 
of  the  Panjfib  carried  our  frontier  to  the  In- 
dus, and  made  Afghanistan  and  Baldchistfin 
contiguous  States  to  British  India,  it  became 
the  interest  of  England  to  allay  the  distrust 
and  dread  of  her  new  neighbours,  and  to  re- 
place alienation  and  hostility  by  conciliation 
and  amity. 

The  travels  recorded  in  these  volumes  in- 
clude three  separate  journeys,  the  incidents 
of  which  are  narrated  by  three  different  writ- 
ers. First,  we  have  a  narrative  of  a  journey 
through  Baldchistan  and  Southern  Persia  by 
Major  Oliver  St.  John ;  secondly,  a  narrative 
uf  a  journey  in  Baldchist&n  by  Major  Beres- 
ford  Lovett ;  and,  lastly,  the  records  of  the 
Perso-Baluch  Frontier  Mission,  1870-71,  and 
the  Perso- Afghan  Mission,  1871-72,  by  Major 
Juan  Smith.  Of  these  three  narratives  the 
second  is  short,  slight,  and  comparatively 
unimportant.  Of  the  other  two,  that  which 
is  politically  of  most  moment  is  the  last ;  but, 
in  our  opinion,  that  which,  in  literary  as- 
pects, has  the  most  merit,  and  forms  the  most 
interesting  reading,  is  the  first.  Major  St. 
John  writes  with  spirit  and  lively  force ;  and 
though  he  says  truly  that  his  journey  was 
almost  devoid  of  incident,  the  story  is  told  in 
so  pleasant  a  manner  that  it  forms  very  at- 
tractive reading.  The  shadow  of  official  au- 
thority would  seem  to  have  fallen  more  or 
loss  upon  the  other  writers,  so  as,  if  not  to 
damp  the  ardour  of  their  travelling  zeal,  yet 
to  oppress  them  with  a  sense  of  responsibili- 
ty, which  has  not  been  favourable  to  literary 
excellence.  Hence,  as  we  hinted  at  the  out- 
set, the  volumes  before  us  contain  a  mass  of 
valuable  material  rather  than  compose  a  work 
of  great  literary  merit. 

The  most  serious  of  the  disputes  regarding 
boundaries,  which  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  Commission,  was  that  between  Persia 
and  Afghanistan,  regarding  the  rights  of 
possession  to  the  province  of  Sistan.  Until 
18C6  it  was  incorporated  with  the  latter,  but 
during  that  year  it  was  acquired  by  Persia. 
Sheer  Ali,  as  Amir  of  Afgh&nist&n,  was  nat- 
urally eager  to  recover  the  province,  and  the 


dispute  attracted  the  serious  attention  of 
Lord  Mayo  during  his  Indian  Viccroyalty. 
The  question  was  one  involving  so  many  in- 
tricacies of  an  obscure  description,  which 
very  /ew  persons  in  England,  or  even  in  Eu- 
rope, knew  anything  about,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  decide  it  without  careful  local  in- 
quiry. Each  of  the  claimants  to  Sistan  had 
complained  against  the  other  to  England,  or 
to  the  British  Indian  Government,  and  it  was 
finally  determined  to  arrange  the  matter  by 
arbitration.  The  result  was  that  Major-Gen- 
eral Sir  Fredk.  G.  Goldsmid  was  instructed 
to  proceed  to  the  spot  to  undertake  the  diffi- 
cult duties  of  arbitrator.  He  was  also  direct- 
ed to  endeavour,  by  similar  pacific  means,  to 
settle  the  frontier  line  between  Persia  and 
Kalat  or  Makran.  The  volumes  contain  am- 
ple information  as  to  how  he  did  his  work, 
what  obstacles  were  thrown  in  his  way  by 
the  Persian  authorities,  and  how,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  difficulties  interposed,  he  had 
to  postpone  eventually  the  larger  task  of 
arranging  respecting  Sistan,  and  to  proceed 
first  with  the  minor  task.  After  the  Perso- 
Makran  Treaty  had  been  concluded,  and  Gen- 
eral Goldsmid  had  visited  England  to  obtain 
fuller  instructions,  he  returned  early  in  1872, 
and  set  to  work  again,  starting  from  the  Per- 
sian port  of  Bandar-Abbas  and  proceeding 
through  the  Karman  desert  to  Sistan.  The 
final  decision  at  which  he  arrived  was  to 
divide  the  province  between  the  two  rival 
claimants,  and  although  they  both  protested 
aginst  the  result,  and  an  appeal  was  carried 
to  the  English  Foreign  Secretary,  the  finding 
was  ultimately  acquiesced  in,  first  by  the 
Shah,  when  in  England  in  1878,  and  after- 
wards by  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan.  Success 
thus  crowned  the  peaceful  work  of  arbitra- 
tion ;  and  although  it  would  be  too  much  to 
hope  that  all  enmities  and  rivalries  between 
Persia  and  Afghanistan  have  been  for  ever 
removed,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the 
foundations  have  been  laid  of  more  satisfac- 
tory relations  between  the  turbulent  races  of 
these  parts,  and  that  England^s  renown  as  a 
peacemaker  has  not  detracted  from  the  awe 
m  which  she  is  held  as  the  swift  and  powerful 
avenger  of  wrong  and  cruelty  and  oppression. 
Without  entering  upon  any  of  the  interest- 
ing details  of  the  several  journeys,  of  which 
these  volumes  contain  the  narratives,  we 
heartily  recommend  them  to  all  interested  in 
the  politics  of  our  Indian  Empire  as  simply 
indispensable  to  the  attainment  of  a  satisfac- 
tory knowledge  of  the  relations  of  India  to 
its  immediate  neighbours.  We  would  only 
add  that  the  maps,  which  are  clear  and  good, 
would  have  been  still  more  serviceable  if 
they  had  been  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale. 
The  volumes  are  illustrated  by  an  excellent 
series  of  plates. 

The  Shores  of  Lake  Aral,  By  Herbert  Wood, 
Major,  Royal  Engineers.  Smith,  Elder,  and 
Co. 

Few  geographical  problems  are  more  inter- 
esting than  that  of  which  Turkestan  is  the 
present  centre.     This  problem,  imperfectly 
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Icnown  both  as  to  its  facts  and  its  processes, 
Major  Wood  has  set  himself  to  investigate, 
and  as  the  result  he  has  made  a  distinct  ad- 
dition lo  our  scientific  knowledge.  He  has 
thrown  topographical  light  upon  some  points 
in  history,  and  he  has  supplied  data  for  cal- 
culating some  important  questions  of  the  fu- 
ture. The  element  of  personal  travel  is 
almost  excluded  from  his  book;  it  is  wholly 
devoted  to  his  scientific  purpose,  and  consists 
of  a  series  of  minute  observations  of  Lake 
Aral  and  the  two  classical  rivers,  the  Jaxartes 
and  the  Oxus,  which  flow  into  it.  We  can 
only  sti  te  briefly  the  questions,  and  thereby 
indicate  the  value  of  Major  Wood's  investiga- 
tions; remarking  only  that  both  his  profes- 
sional knowledge  and  his  general  scientific 
acquirements  fitted  him  especially  for  his 
task,  and  that  he  was  enabled  to  accomplish 
it  by  being  permitted  to  attach  himself  to  a 
Russian  exjiedition  sent  by  the  Imperial  Rus- 
sian Geographical  Society  in  1874. 

it  seems  to  be  demonstrated  that,  within  his- 
toric time,  a  vast  inland  sea  filled  the  depres- 
sion marked  by  the  vast  plains  of  Turkestan, 
that  it  included  the  Sea  of  Aral,  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  that  the  change, 
which  is  still  going  on,  was  inaugurated  by 
the  opening  of  the  Bosphorus,  which  some 
suppose  to  have  been  the  deluge  of  Deuca- 
lion. Proofs  of  the  connection  of  the  Caspian 
with  the  basin  of  the  Frozen  Ocean,  which  is 
affirmed  by  Strubo  and  indicated  by  the  seals 
and  fauna  of  the  former,  seem  conclusive,  and 
it  seems  certain  that  in  the  days  of  Alexan- 
der Aral  was  the  '  Scythic  Gulf '  of  the 
Caspian.  It  is  certain  too  that  the  Volga, 
which  now  flows  into  the  Caspian,  so  late  as 
the  fifth  centurv  flowed  into  the  Sea  of  Azof ; 
a  fact  which  indicates  a  vast  change  in  the 
levels. 

The  main  points  which  Major  Wood  dem- 
onstrates are  the  repeated  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  courses  of  the  two 
great  Turkestan  rivers,  the  Jaxartes  (Syr- 
darya)  and  the  Oxus  (Aum-darya).  Both 
have  jformerly  flowed  intu  the  Caspian,  and, 
since  they  debouched  into  the  Sea  of  Aral, 
have  frequently  changed  their  course.  These 
changes  of  the  water-system  of  Turkestan 
have  doubtless  had  a  great  influence  upon  its 
population  and  upon  the  course  of  history. 
The  process  is  still  going  on  rapidly.  With- 
in the  present  generation  large  tracts  were 
covered  by  the  waters  of  Aral  which  are  now 
cultivated  land.  With  the  diminution  of  its 
water  supply  sterility  increases.  Thus  the 
character  of  an  entire  district  may  be 
changed  by  simply  damming  a  branch  of  a 
river,  as  was  once  done,  according  to  Major 
Wood,  by  a  Khan  of  Khiva,  to  defend  him- 
self from  the  Turkomans. 

We  must,  however,  refer  our  readers  to  Ma- 
jor Wood's  work  for  further  information  on 
this  important  and  intensely  interesting  ques- 
tion. It  must  suffice  to  say  that  already  men 
are  pondering  the  possibility  of  artificial  wa- 
ter ways  which  might  change  the  entire  as- 
pect of  the  country  and  solve  important  po- 
litical questions.    One  suggestion  is  to  divert 


one  or  both  of  the  two  rivers  into  their 
ancient  channels,  causing  them  to  debouch 
into  the  Caspian,  which  would  largely  fertil- 
ise Turkestan,  and  help  to  solve  the  political 
question  of  the  ad  vance  of  Russia  to  Merv  and 
Aflfghanistan.  Another  proposal  has  been 
made  by  a  bold  American  engineer,  which  is, 
by  a  canal,  to  let  the  water  of  tlae  Euxine 
flow  into  the  Caspian,  which  would  fill  again 
a  large  portion  of  the  area  formerly  sub- 
merged, and  entirely  change  the  character  of 
the  country.  We  have  not  latterly  met  with 
a  more  valuable  contribution  to  geographical 
science  than  Major  Wood's  book. 

The  Journey  of  Augustus  Baymond  Margary 
from  Shaiighai  to  JShamo,  and  hack  to  Man- 
tcyne.  From  his  Journal  and  Letters,  with 
a  brief  Biographical  Preface.  To  which  is 
added  a  Concluding  Chapter  by  Sir  Ruther- 
ford Alcock,  K.C.B.  With  a  Portrait  by 
Jeens,  and  a  Route  Map.  Macmillan  and 
Co. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  character  reveals  itself 
more  beautifully  and  tenderly  than  3Ir.  Mar- 
gary's  does  in  these  journals.  His  achieve- 
ment was  a  great  one.  He  was  the  first  Eu- 
ropean who  accomplished  the  overland  trade 
route  between  India  and  China,  and  yet  the 
beauty  of  his  character,  as  it  develops  itself 
in  his  own  letters  and  journals,  is  more  promi- 
nently before  us  than  his  achievement. 

He  was  the  son  of  Major-General  Margary, 
and  was  born  at  Belgaum  in  1846.  After 
spending  some  time  at  school  in  France,  when 
about  nine  years  old,  he  came  to  England, 
and  was  under  the  care  of  his  uncle,  the  Rev. 
J.  Layard,  Rector  of  Swafield,  Norfolk.  Af- 
ter a  short  attendance  at  North  Walsham 
Grammar  School  he  went  to  Brighton  Col- 
lege, where  he  remained  upwards  of  seven 
years.  He  worked  hard  and  played  hard, 
and  exhibited  from  early  life  the  tine  quali- 
ties which  only  developed  afterwards.  His 
parents  returning  to  England,  he  resided  with 
them  in  London,  and  attended  lectures  at 
University  College.  He  passed  a  competi- 
tive examination  for  a  student  interpreter- 
ship  in  China,  and  was  sent  to  China  in 
March,  1867, — a  very  noble  result  of  the 
competitive  system.  His  conscientious  in- 
dustry and  determination  to  be  thorough 
soon  caused  hitn  to  be  distinguished  by  his 
superiors.  He  attained  a  remarkable  knowl- 
edge of  Chinese,  which  in  his  great  journey 
stood  him  in  good  stead.  Amiable,  fascinat- 
ing, self-reliant,  and  unselfish,  he  almost  rea- 
lised one's  ideal  of  an  Indian  official.  He 
was  in  every  way  a  man  to  be  proud  of.  Wc 
may  add,  too,  that  he  was  a  man  of  sincere 
and  devout  piety.  So  well  did  he  succeed  by 
his  personal  qualities,  that  some  parts  of  h\9- 
journey  to  Burmah  were  like  an  ovation. 
No  Chinese  official  seemed  able  to  withstand 
him.  When  he  writes  about  the  *  chamiin*,' 
peoj)le '  among  whom  he  travelled,  we  may 
possibly  understand  the  reason.  His  mission 
was  to  make  the  journey  from  Shanghai  to 
Bhamo,  there  to  meet  Colonel  Brown's  expe- 
dition, which  he  was  to  accompany  back  to 
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ShtkQghai.  He  accomplished  his  jourtiey,  Croatia  tlie;  went  by  r^l  to  Siitsek ;  thenco 
started  back  witli  Colonel  Bi-own  (of  wliose  to  Brood  in  BlaTonio ;  thence,  striking  Buutli, 
expedition  Dr.  Anderson  has  just  ]iuij1iahed  a  through  tlie  mountainous  re^oo  that  we  have 
most  interesting  account),  went  in  adranceto  referred  to,  they  passed  through  Boboi  and 
Manwjnc,  where  there  were  rumours  of  dis-  KomusLna  to  Ti-avnik.  From  Travnik  they 
turbancc,  and  there  he  was  brutally  mur-  went  south-east  to  Bcrajcv  ;  thence,  still  fol- 
dered.  Of  the  details  of  his  journey  we  must  lowing  the  mountain  ranges  south-west,  to 
not  speak.  His  death  has  raised  it  to  an  Mostar,  the  capital  of  Herzcgovins,  from 
erent  of  prime  political  importance.  Sir  whence  they  proceeded  to  Kick,  the  Oalma- 
Rutherfora  Alcock,.  in  a  careful  dispassionate  tian  )>ort  which  the  Austrians  have  recently 
chapter,  is  disposed  to  think  that  we  were  closed  against  the  Turks.  Thence  they  coast- 
unwaiTUntcd  in  demanding  access  to  Cliiua  ed  to  Itaguso,  where  tlie  record  of  their  tour 
by  thisroute,  andthat  thchistory  of  our  prog-  terminates.  A  reference  to  the  map  will 
rcsB  in  the  East  abundantly  juslifics  the  jeal-  show  that  they  thus  passed  tluough  tlie  very 
ous  exclusion  which  we  seek  to  break  down,  heart  of  the  two  countries  upon  which  the 
He  thinks  the  Burmese  authorities  acted  in  eyes  of  the  world  are  just  now  fixed, 
good  faith,  and  that  the  Chinese  authorities  Uencrallj  we  may  say  that  Mr.  Evans  is 
at  Pekin  arc  free  from  blame;  but  tliat  the  adequately  equipped  with  historical  and  anti- 
local  governors  at  Seray  and  Manwyne  are  quarian  scholarship,  and  that  he  has  assidu- 
guiltyf^nnd  that  strict  retribution  should  be  ously  bi-ouglit  to  bear  upon  his  journey  all 
exacted.  Since  the  publication  of  the  book,  his  knowledge.  This  gives  to  his  book  » 
Colonel  Qrosvenor  has  returned  from  Man-  preponderating  liist<nicat  colour,  and  makes 
wyne,  to  which  lie  was  sent  officially  to  de-  it  permanently  valuable.  It  is  indeed  so 
mand  justice,  but  the  result  is  not  very  satis-  much  more  than  a  mere  record  of  travel  that 
factory.  it  will  probably  find  an  abiding  place  upon 
But  the  great  charm  of  the  book  is  the  per-  the  shelvcB  of  those  who  read  it.  Mr.  Evona 
Bonal  revelations  of  the  noble  and  beautiful  has  collected  so  much  historical  matter  con- 
eharactcr  of  its  liero.  One  mourns  over  the  ceming  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  espe- 
premature  death  of  a  man  who  gave  promise  cially  the  places  and  districts  that  he  visited, 
of  being  one  of  our  very  best  civil  administra-  that  his  book  fills  a  place  distinctively  its 
tors.  own,  and  to  general  readers  will  convey  a 
Through  Bo^ia  and  the  mrz^gotina  on  Foot,  l?'^''  "^V"  f  "^V^'  '"'■?*'"!',?  ^f°'T; 
durinff  the  Insurrection,  Avgv,t  nnd Stpttm-  ^'''^■.,  "^?  ^ff^^^^:  .l*^' i!M""„?"VI^ 
fcw,  1875.     With  an  Historical  Review  of  sobcitously  fair;  h.s  sympathies  are  gencr- 

-       -,   „„,!  :„  ~i: t  n,^.  V^L  .     ci  ous,  and  bis  style  is  vivacious,  vigorous,  and 

\  and  ia  glimpse  at  the  Croats,  blavo-  n       i.      *»  .ki  »»™«  j;^,^  ^^  ™  i.^.Tl..]  *^ 

„_j  .i,.  ._,.!„_*  Tj. i,i:_  „ii  n fluent.     At  the  same  time  we  are  bound  to 


SLiSco  '  "■''■■  ^■^■^'    ^^'-  B.ttliei,,ip™fonlhMmuchottb'l«to.. 

tinn  lias  been  specially  read  up  for  the  book. 

The  tour  of  Mr.  Evans  and  his  brother  was  Hence  his  theories  are  sometimes  fanciful  and 
accidentally  coincident  with  the  insurrection.  Ilia  inferences  rash.  For  example,  although 
It  was  incited  by  previous  visits  to  South  his  account  of  tlie  Bogomilcs  is  very  interest- 
Sclavonic  lands,  by  a  special  desire  to  see  ing,  it  smacks  of  book  lore,  and  indicates  a 
Sclavonic  Mohammedans,  and  by  certain  somewhat  super6cial  acqudntance  with  both 
problems  suggested  by  the  history  and  pres-  ecclesiastical  history  and  theological  thought, 
cot  state  of  Illyria ;  the  principal  of  which  and  a  tendency  to  generalise  from  resem- 
eecms  to  have  l>een  a  connection  more  or  less  blanccs  rather  than  from  facls.  For  exam- 
fanciful  between  certain  Manichfean  heretics  pie,  Mr.  Evans  seems  alto^ther  to  ignore 
of  Bosnia,  named  Bogomilcs,  of  the  eleventh  Greek  Christianity  and  its  influences.  Had 
century,  and  the  Protestant  Reformation  of  he,  too,  remembered  Gibbon's  fifty-fourth 
the  sixteenth.  While  preparing  for  their  chapter,  he  would  have  seen  how  the  revival 
journey,  the  Hcrzcgovinian  insurrection  of  Manichteism  in  the  Paulicians  of  the 
broke  out,  and  while  walking  through  Bosnia  twelfth  century  rapidly  spread  from  the  East 
tbat  country  also  burst  into  insurrection,  through  Bulgaria  and  the  Greek  Empire  into 
Mr.  Evans  and  his  brother  travelled  on  foot,  Italy,  the  south  of  France  and  Germany,  and 
and  especially  sought  to  explore  some  of  the  was  a  principal  cause  of  the  Alhigeosian  war. 
grand  mountain  scenery  of  Bosnia  between  The  Bogomilcs  seem  to  have  sprung  from 
Brood  and  Scrajev.  Their  desire  was  diffi-  Armenian  Ascetics,  through  Bulgarian  and 
cult  to  understand,  and  the  circumstances  of  Servian  channels.  Commander  Telfcr,  in  his 
the  country  naturally  excited  jealousies.  We  book  elsewhere  noticed,  tells  us  that  even 
can  scarcely  wonder,  therefore,  that  more  Paganism  survives  in  Aimenia  to  this  day. 
than  once  they  were  regarded  as  spies.  TTiey  It  is  not,  therefore,  difficult  to  account  for 
were,  however,  well  provided  with  papers,  the  genesis  of  a  Christian  heresy  having 
and,  although  not  without  peril,  achieved  Maniclican  roots.  Nor  can  anything  be  more 
their  journey  in  safety.  Their  determination  natural  than  the  an ti -ecclesiastical  and  Pro- 
thus  to  penetrate  to  the  inner  life  of  the  testant  character  of  many  of  their  dogmas 
country  has  resulted  in  a  large  mass  of  very  and  observances.  But  it  is  sorely  very  rush 
valuable  information  concerning  the  real  con-  historically  to  connect  Ihc  dogoiua  of  Huss, 
dition  of  the  [people,  and  gives  the  book  a  the  Albigenscs,  and  the  Lutheran  reformers 
unique  character.     Starting  from  Agram  in  with  this  Bosnian  sect  on  the  strength  of 
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their  resemblances.  Many  of  the  early  here- 
tics, so-called,  naturally  anticipated  the  dog- 
mas of  the  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Protests  against  growing  sacerdotalism 
and  ecclesiasticLsm,  and  efforts  to  counteract 
them,  more  or  less  intelligent  and  successful, 
have  naturally  occurred  throughout  the  en- 
tire course  of  Christian  history.  There  is 
nothing  more  essential  for  the  philosophic 
historian  than  to  distinguish  between  resem- 
blances, or  common  origins,  and  sequences. 

Mr.  Evans's  account  of  the  Slavonic  Mo- 
hammedans is  full  of  interest.  According  to 
him  they  were  Christians  persecuted  for  their 
opinions  by  the  Romish  Church,  until,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  they  embraced  Mohamme- 
danism as  a  refuge.  *The  whole  country 
passed  in  the  short  space  of  eight  days  irrev- 
ocably under  the  dominion  of  the  Infidel.' 
Hence  the  Slav  Mohammedans  are  not 
Turks,  and  have  a  hatred  of  their  Osmanli 
rulers  and  oppressors  as  intense  as  that  of  the 
Christians.  Only  there  is  little,  if  any,  histo- 
rical evidence  to  sustain  this  statement ;  and 
certainly  it  does  not  commend  the  Slavs  to 
Christian  sympathies  that  they  should  thus 
have  been  willing  to  sell  body  and  soul  to 
escape  persecution.  The  contrast  with  the 
Albigenses  thus  suggested  is  not  very  favour- 
able to  the  Slavs.  We  can  have  little  doubt 
about  the  ferocious  tyranny  of  orthodox 
Christian  kings  and  priests,  nor  about  the 
venality  of  the  Latin  Church  and  its  bishops, 
and  their  unprincipled  subserviency  to  the 
Osmanli  oppressors  of  the  country,  when  we 
see  the  present  Pope  avowing  his  sympathy 
with  the  Turk  in  the  struggle  now  going  on. 

Mr.  Evans  tells  us  enough  about  the  op- 
pression and  brutality  of  Turkish  rule.  Sub- 
sequent events  have  given  a  sad  confirmation 
to  his  testimony.  The  rule  is  suicidal  and 
the  misery  that  it  causes  is  most  piteous.  It 
says  much  for  Mr.  Evans  that  he  does  not 
permit  his  indignation  to  make  him  unjust. 
While  he  gives  us  no  information  concerning 
the  present  war,  which  is  subsequent  to  his 
journey,  he  gives  us  an  immense  amount  of 
information  which  will  be  of  great  value  in 
enabling  us  to  understand  its  causes  and  the 
incidents — information  which  Mr.  Evans's  in- 
telligence, industry,  and  manifest  fairness 
make  unusually  reliable.  He  makes  us  feel 
afresh  that  the  problem  is  much  more  than  a 
religious  one,  and  that  its  solution  is  pro- 
foundly diflicult.  His  account  of  the  Servian 
character  is  interesting.  *  The  slow  measured 
utterance  of  the  race,  so  far  from  being  a 
proof  of  inferiority,  has  been  compared  by 
Ami  Boue  to  that  of  Englishmen;  and  this 
keen  observer  of  the  Serbs  speaks  of  the  peo- 
ple and  language  as  bom,  if  any  ever  were, 
for  Parliamentary  Government.'  We  com- 
mend his  book  as  one  of  veiy  great  interest 
in  the  present  state  of  things,  and  as  contrib- 
uting permanently  to  our  knowledge  of  these 
countnes. 

We  had  intended  to  have  referred  to  the 
concluding  chapter  on  Ragusa  as  a  very  fa- 
vourable illustration  of  Mr.  Evans's  power  in 
his  historical   sketches.    It  is  full  of  very 


deep  interest,  as  are  also,  throughout  the 
book,  many  of  his  incidental  descriptions  of 
the  characteristics  and  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple. But  for  these  we  must  refer  to  what  we 
must  pronounce  one  of  the  most  interesting 
books  of  travel  of  the  season. 

The  Crimea  and  Trans- Caucasia:  being  the 
Narrative  of  a  Journey  in  the  Kouban,  in 
Gouria,  Georgia,  Armenia.  Ossety,  Imme- 
ritia,  Swannety,  and  Mingrelia,  and  in  the 
Tauric  Range.  By  Commander  J.  Buchah 
Telfer,  R.N.  With  Two  Maps  and  Num- 
erous Illustrations.  Two  Vols.  Henry  S. 
King  and  Co. 

Captain  Telfer  has  compiled  a  book  of  very 
sterling  qualities  and  of  considerable  interest 
— literary,  historical,  archaeologieal,  and  pic- 
turesque. A  large  section  of  history  passes 
into  practical  oblivion ;  the  Crimea  f^id  the 
Caucasus  had  become  to  the  world  generally 
a  terra  incognita  until  the  conquest  of  the  lat- 
ter by  the  Russians,  and  the  heroic  defence  of 
it  by  Schamyl  and  other  chiefs,  which  in 
some  degree  drew  to  it  the  attention  of  Eu- 
rope; and  afterwards  and  more  especially 
the  Crimean  War,  which  set  everybody  to  the 
resuscitation  of  forgotten  mythology,  ro- 
mance, and  history,  when  the  Crimea  became 
as  familiar  to  us  all  as  Sutherland  shire— to 
many  a  good  deal  more  so.  The  expatriation 
of  so  many  of  the  Circassians  by  the  Russians 
has  wTOUght  a  great  change  in  '  the  frosty 
Caucasus,'  and  the  fall  of  Sebastopol  has 
produced  effects  which  as  yet  promise  years 
of  permanence. 

Captain  Telfer,  who  resided  three  years  in 
the  south  of  Russia,  made  two  visits  to  the 
Crimea  and  Trans-Caucasia.  He  has  re- 
duced his  two  visits  to  one  orderly  account, 
and  has  condensed  his  note-books  into 
these  two  solid  and  very  full  volumes.  Had 
his  visits  been  made  from  England  we 
should  probably  have  had  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  mere  travelling  experience.  His 
residence  in  the  comparative  vicinity  of 
the  countries  visited  furnished  opportunity 
and  incitement  for  working  up  his  notes  of 
travel  into  forms  of  solid  and  valuable  infor- 
mation. He  tells  us  that  the  mere  descrij>- 
tions  of  places  and  people  are  from  his  own 
personal  observations.  But  he  has  associated 
with  these  all  kinds  of  historical,  political, 
and  scientific  information;  every  point  has 
been  wrought  up  with  most  painstaking  care. 
In  this  quality  of  it,  his  hook  resembles  Mr. 
Evans's  book  on  Bosnia — Captain  Telfer  hav- 
ing, however,  somewhat  less  literary  power 
than  Mr.  Evans,  and  perhaps  somewhat  more 
of  judicial  discrimination.  At  the  outset  we 
are  a  little  disappointed,  the  notes  on  the 
Crimea  being  scant  and  like  those  of  a  mere 
guide-book  ;  but  Captain  Telfer  warms  to 
his  work  as  he  comes  upon  less  familiar 
ground,  his  inspiration  gathers,  and  the 
second  volume,  containing  an  account  of  his 
visit  to  the  Swannety,  becomes  vivid  in  its 
descriptions  and  absorbing  in  interest.  The 
result  is  a  book  of  solid  wortli,  which  gives 
us  a  vast  amount  of  genuine  information,  and 
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^'hich,  from  the  merit  of  its  historical  and 
economical  elements,  deserves  a  much  more 

f)ermanent  place  in  the  library  than  ordinary 
)ooks  of  travel.  In  this  respect,  indeed,  Mr. 
Evans's  book  on  Bosnia  and  Captain  Telfer's 
book  are  of  quite  exceptional  value.  If  our 
readers  will  refer  to  a  map,  they  will  under- 
stand Captain  Telfer's  route,  as  he  justifies  us 
in  speaking  of  it.  Starting  from  Galatz  and 
touching  at  Odessa,  he  proceeded  to  Eupato- 
ria;  thence  to  Sebastopol,  whence  he  made 
excursions  to  various  points  of  interest  in 
the  peninsula,  visiting  must  of  the  scenes  of 
prominent  events  in  the  Crimean  War.  Sail- 
ing again  from  Yalta  (Galita)  he  went  to 
Theodosia,  whence  he  made  an  excursion  in- 
to the  interior  to  Starcy  Grim,  Elbouzly,  and 
Soudak.  From  Theodosia  he  sailed  to 
Kertch,  the  surroundings  of  which  he  thor- 
oughly explored,  going  as  far  as  Anassa. 
Sailing  from  Kertch  he  touched  at  various 
ports  on  the  south  coast  of  Circassia,  disem- 
barking at  Poti.  Thence  he  proceeded  to 
Tifiis  and  Erivan,  making  excursions  round 
each.  From  Tiflis  he  went  north  to  Vlady- 
kavkaz ;  returning  from  Tiilis  to  Koutais,  he 
visited  the  Swannety  country  to  the  north, 
approaching  Elbrouz,  the  loftiest  mountain 
of  Europe.  This  outline  Captain  Telfer  fills 
in  with  a  vast  amount  of  detailed  informa- 
tion, which  to  most  readers  will  be  both  nov- 
el and  interesting.  We  regret  that  our  space 
will  permit  us  to  cull  but  very  few  of  its 
items. 

We  should  say,  however,  that  first  Captain 
Telfer  had  introductions  of  the  first  quality, 
and  was  everywhere  received  with  the  utmost 
cordiality  by  the  highest  Russian  ofiScials, 
the  Grand-Duke  Michael,  the  Commander-in- 
Cliief  at  Tiflis,  and  Governors  everywhere. 
Two  or  three  times  he  was  invited  to  accom- 
pany high  ofi[icials  on  tours  of  inspection, 
and  of  course  saw  everything  to  advantage 
and  had  every  facility  of  travel  provided  for 
him.  When,  for  example,  he  accompanied 
the  Governor  of  Erivan  into  Armenia,  ne  not 
only  found  the  miseries  ot  travel  where  there 
are  no  hotels  greatly  alleviated,  but  he  was 
altvays  put  in  charge  of  some  specially  com- 
petent guide  in  the  excursions  he  wished  to 
make.  His  knowledge  of  Russian  life,  and 
the  Russian  language  too,  gave  him  special 
facilities.  He  has  a  great  personal  admira- 
tion for  the  Emperor  Alexander;  but  this 
and  the  courtesies  and  hospitalities  that  he  re- 
ceived do  not  seem  to  have  swayed  his  judg- 
ment, for  he  criticises  freely  the  administration 
of  the  Russians,  and  exhibits  the  defects  of 
their  rule,  and  the  miseries  sufifered  under  it. 
He  complains  very  justly  of  the  shameful 
condition  of  the  graves  of  British  soldiers  in 
the  Crimea — the  more  shameful  from  con- 
trast with  those  of  the  French,  and  even  of 
the  Sardinians.  Thus,  at  Cathcart's  Hill, — 
^  Two  handsome  memorials,  the  one  to  the 
officers  of  the  Coldstream  Guards  who  fell 
at  Inkcrmann,  were  completely  overturned; 
broken  slabs  in  marble  and  stone  lay  scat- 
tered, and  every  monument  that  had  borne  a 
cross  was  mutilated.'    An  officer,  however, 


has  since  been  employed  to  carry  out  the  rec- 
ommendations for  their  preservation  of  the 
Military  Commission  sent  to  Sebastopol  in 
1872. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  epitomise  the 
author's  account  of  the  Douhobortsky,  the 
Malakany,  and  some  other  sects,  the  former 
of  which  rejects  all  outward  observances  of 
religion,  and  seems  in  some  respects  to  resem- 
ble the  Fifth  Monarchy  men  of  the  Common- 
wealth :  they  are  settled  in  the  south-western 
comer  of  Circassia,  near  Novorosisk.  Nor 
can  we  follow  Captain  Telfer  in  his  visits  to 
various  monasteries  in  search  of  manuscripts 
and  other  antiquities,  which  he  generally 
found  very  jealously  guarded. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  portion  of  liis 
book  is  his  account  of  his  visit  to  the  almost 
unknown  district  of  the  Swannety,  a  few 
miles  north  of  Koutais.  He  accompanied  the 
Russian  officer  in  command  on  a  tour  of  in- 
spection, the  chief  object  of  which  seems  to 
have  been  to  hold  the  municipal  elections, 
which  take  place  every  third  year.  The 
choice  is  made  by  acclamation  ;  but  the 
Swannety  seem  as  reluctant  to  accept  muni- 
cipal honours  as  some  among  ourselves,  and 
the  elected  magistrate  had  generally  to  be 
dragged  out  of  the  crowd  by  gentle  violence. 

The  law  of  blood  revenge  is  in  full  force, 
and  Russian  rule  has  not  been  able  to  cope 
with  it.  Women  are  so  commonly  at  the 
bottom  of  these  quarrels,  that  it  is  a  suffi- 
cient inquiry  concerning  them,  '  Who  is  the 
woman  ? '  Colonel  Hunewsky  was  appealed 
to  several  times,  but  he  was  obliged  to  forego 
jurisdiction,  as  he  had  not  sufficient  force  to 
carry  out  his  decisions,  and  once  or  twice  his 
life  was  threatened  by  lawless  men,  who  had 
shut  themselves  up  in  the  towers  which  are  a 
frequent  adjunct  of  the  houses,  and  whence 
they  covered  the  colonel  with  their  rifles. 
The  whole  book  is  choke  full  of  interesting 
matters. 

Life  in  the  Southern  Sects,  By  the  Rev.  W. 
Wyatt  Gill,  B.A.  The  Religious  Tract 
Society. 

Those  who  come  to  this  beautifully  got-up 
volume,  expecting  to  find  in  it  the  old-fash- 
ioned commonplaces  about  the  darkness  of 
heathenism,  will  most  probably  be  pleasantly 
surprised.  Not  that  Mr.  Gill  docs  not  power- 
fully bring  out  all  this,  but  he  does  it  in  a 
new  and  more  attractive  way,  as  indeed  we 
should  expect  from  the  writer  of  *  The  Myths 
of  the  South  Pacific*  He  has  studied  the 
customs  and  ceremonies  of  these  South  Sea 
Islanders,  till  he  has  got  to  discern  in  many 
cases  the  dim  points  of  truth  from  which  they 
have  taken  departure,  and  have  gradually 
been  perverted — the  form  becoming  more 
and  more  a  horrible  veil  of  the  tnith,  instead 
of  an  aid  to  it.  Yet  in  how  many  cases  in 
the  course  of  the  book — notwithstanding  that 
it  is  chiefly  descriptive — do  we  see  proof  of 
the  immense  advantages  which  this  kind  of 
sympathetic  knowledge  may  give  to  the  mis- 
sionary. Mr.  Gill  has  afforded  us  a  glimpse 
of  the  mythology  of  the  South  Seas,  especial- 
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ly  of  his  own  island — ^Mangoia,  one  of  the 
Hervey  group.  The  chapter  on  the  ilhistra- 
tions  used  by  native  preachers  is  in  every  way 
admirable  and  full  of  novelty  ;  no  less  that 
on  the  natural  history  of  the  South  Pacific, 
which  shows  a  keen  scientific  instinct,  and  a 
faculty  of  clear  statement.  Nor  should  we 
forget  to  mention  the  chapter  on  New  Guinea, 
which,  beyond  telling  of  Mr.  Gill's  own  ex- 
perience there,  clearly  sums  up  the  results  of 
more  recent  discovery  in  it  by  Mr.  McFarlane 
and  others.  On  the  whole,  the  graceful 
unaffected  style,  and  the  exhaustive  informa- 
tion of  the  book,  are  on  a  level  with  the  fine 
spirit  that  characterises  it,  and  we  feel  that, 
over  and  above  the  benefit  it  must  confer  on 
those  who  are  already  interested  in  mission- 
ary labours,  it  may  have  some  effect  in  con- 
ciliating and  interesting  those  who  have 
hitherto  been  indifferent. 


Flrnt  Ten  Tears  of  a  Sailor^s  Life  at  Sea. 
(Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  But  for  the  men- 
tion on  the  title-page  of  three  or  four  books 
by  the  same  author,  we  should  have  judged 
this  a  first  production,  the  unsophisticated 
record  of  a  genuine  experience.  We  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  it  is  not  the  latter,  but 
its  lack  of  literary  art  is  a  little  difficult  to 
account  for.  It  impresses  one  as  nearly  real- 
ising what  is  so  often  desired — the  genuine 
record  of  an  ordinary  life,  and  although  here 
and  there  tending  to  preachiness,  it  is  very 
interesting.  The  author  describes  how  he 
eloped  from  Putney  workhouse,  and  went  to 
sea  at  nine  years  of  age,  and  how  he  went 
from  ship  to  ship,  with  his  experiences 
in  each,  until  he  became  a  captain.  The  nar- 
rative contains  a  good  deal  of  adventure,  and 
a  little  not  unnatural  self-complacency.  But 
it  appears  very  genuine,  it  is  full  of  the  spirit 
of  a  sailor  of  the  olden  time,  and  illustrates 

the  way  in  which  men  are  made. Life  with 

the  Eamram  Arabs.  An  account  of  a  Sporting 
Tour  of  some  Officers  of  the  Guards  iii  the 
Soudan  during  the  Wintfr  of  ISl 4-6.  By  Ar- 
TiiuK  R.  B.  Myers,  Coldstream  Guards. 
(Smith,  Elder,  and  Co  )  The  party  consisted 
of  Lord  Coke,  Sir  W.  Gordon  Cumming, 
Captain  Vi\nan,  and  the  Author,  afterwards 
joined  by  the  Earl  of  Ranfurly  and  Mr. 
Charles  Arkwright.  The  volume  is  pleasant- 
ly written.  It  is  a  diaiy  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  sporting  experiences.  The  party 
had  considerable  success,  and  met  with  the 
largest  game  of  Africa.  The  author  recites 
enterprising  pursuits,  patient  watchings, 
hair- breadth  escapes,  and  skilful  shots.  A 
sad  gloom  was  thrown  over  the  friends  by 
the  illness  of  Lord  Ranfurly  at  Kassala,  and 
his  arduous  journey  to  the  coast  at  Souakim, 
whore  he  died  as  soon  as  he  got  on  board  the 
Suez  steamer.  The  book  adds  nothing  to 
our  knowledge,  but  it  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest even  by  those  who  are  not  sportsmen. 

The  BaUaric  Islands.     Bv  Charles  Toll 

BiDWELL,  F.R.G.9.  With  Maps  and  Illus- 
trations. (Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  Mr. 
Bidwcll  is  II.  M.  Consul  at  Majorca,  and  he 
has  availed  himself  of  his  opportunities  to 


ijompile  a  handbook  of  tlie  Islands,  full  of 
most  interesting  and  useful  information. 
Little  is  practically  known  about  them.  Here 
we  have  ample  information — historical,  po- 
litical, agricultural,  commercial,  social,  sana- 
torial,  descriptive.  The  beauty  of  the  Islands 
might  well  tempt  tourists  to  whom  they  arc 
almost  unknown.  Their  political  importance 
is  diminished,  and  steam  has  rendered  ves- 
sels less  dependent  upon  the  magnificent 
harbour  of  Port  Mahon.  Mr.  Bid  well's  book 
will  make  known  to  many  what  has  been  to 
them  only  a  geographical  expression. 


POLITICS,    SCIENCE,    AND    ABT. 

Disestablishment ;  or,  a  Defence  of  the  Prind- 
pie  of  a  National  Church.  By  George 
Harwooij,  M.A.    Macmillan  and  Co. 

Mr.  Harwood  has  executed  his  self-imposed 
task  with  creditable  industry,  with  a  candour 
and  moderation,  which  are  still  more  honour- 
able as  they  are  more  rare,  and  with  an  abili- 
ty which,  if  it  does  not  warrant  the  excessive 
eulogies  of  Church  defenders,  who  have 
hailed  their  new  champion  with  a  great  flour- 
ish of  trumpets,  yet  shows  him  to  be  a  man  of 
vigorous  and  independent  intellect.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  no  book  has  ap- 
peared for  some  time  which,  in  our  judg- 
ment, is  more  than  this  calculated  to  advance 
the  movement  which  it  was  intended  to 
check.  Some  of  his  enthusiastic  admirers 
have  compared  this  production  of  a  *  young 
business  man  in  his  leisure  *  to  the  more  cele- 
brated work  of  a  young  Oxonian  of  forty 
years  ago  on  *  Church  Principles,'  and  the 
comparison,  absurd  as  it  is  in  one  view,  is  ex- 
tremely suggestive.  The  diflference  between 
the  power  of  the  two  books  is  not  greater 
than  that  between  the  views  they  advocate: 
and,  if  we  are  to  believe  that  the  friemls  of 
the  Establishment  are  prepared  to  shift  the 
defence  of  its  principles  from  the  ground 
taken  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  that  now  occupied 
by  Mr.  Harwood,  the  end  of  the  conflict  is 
not  far  distant.  The  position  which  the 
more  recent  writer  takes  is  indeed  the  only 
one  logically  tenable ;  but,  so  far  as  he  suc- 
ceeds in  making  this  apparent,  he  will  prove 
to  be  a  valual)le  auxiliary  of  the  Liberation 
Society.  Its  advocates  can  desire  nothing 
better  than  to  have  to  deal  with  arguments 
such  as  those  which  he  has  so  carefully  elab- 
orated, and  which  he  urges  with  so  much  evi- 
dent strength  of  conviction  and  conscientious 
feeling.  We  have  seen  so  much  of  the  strange 
fascination  which  the  Establishment  exercises 
over  the  minds  of  many  from  whom  better 
things  might  have  been  expected,  leading 
them  to  tolerate  not  only  anomalies  which 
offend  the  understanding,  but  gross  abuses, 
which  must  disturb  the  conscience;  also  to 
talk  of  unrealised  ideals  as  though  they  were 
veritable  facts,  in  utter  contempt  of  the  ac- 
tual state  of  the  case;  and  to  jump  at  any 
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argument,  however  inconsistent  with  their 
own  principles,  which  could  be  construed 
into  a  plea  on  behalf  of  their  favourite  insti- 
tution, that  it  would  be  rash  to  say  that  even 
devout  men,  to  whom,  with  their  spiritual 
conception  of  the  Church,  Mr.  Harwood's 
views  must  be  an  unmitigated  offence,  will  at 
once  recoil  from  such  a  defender.  Reasoning 
on  a  priori  grounds,  indeed,  we  should  have 
said  that  High  Churchmen  and  Evangelicals 
alike  would  rather  brave  all  the  perils  of  Dis- 
establishment than  tolerate  the  Erastianism 
which  Mr.  Harwood  openly  advocates.  But 
such  a  conclusion  would  be  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  experience;  and  for  the  time,  at 
least,  Church  defenders  generally  will  doubt- 
less welcome  their  new  ally,  recognising  only 
the  fact  that  he  is  fighting  for  the  Establish- 
ment, and  blind  to  the  dangers  of  so  ques- 
tionable a  mode  of  defence.  But  more  sober 
reflection  must  cause  a  very  different  state  of 
feeling  on  the  part  of  religious  men,  and, 
sooner  or  later,  produce  the  conviction  that 
it  would  be  infinitely  better  to  surrender  the 
Establishment  than  to  have  the  Church  of 
Christ  stripped  of  all  her  spiritual  strength 
and  glory  in  the  way  advocated  in  this  vol- 
ume. 

All  that  we  can  attempt,  in  the  limited 
space  at  our  disposal,  is  very  briefly  to  jus- 
tify this  view  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Har- 
wood's  representations.  His  idea  is  that  the 
character  of  a  Church  depends  solely  upon  its 
organisation.  He  admits,  indeed,  that  there 
is  a  higher  meaning  of  the  word  Church,  but 
he  insists  that  the  outward  organisation  is 
something  distinct  and  separate  from  the 
spiritual  fellowship  which  Nonconformists, 
and  others  besides  Nonconformists,  regard  as 
the  Church  of  Christ.  He  deals  with  the 
Church  of  England  as  nothing  more  than  a 
department  of  the  State,  which  may,  or  may 
not,  hold  true  doctrine,  and  may,  or  may  not, 
be  part  of  the  spiritual  Church,  but  which, 
*  in  the  sense  of  organisation,  came  into  be- 
ing and  has  been  entirely  developed  under 
State  control.'  He  goes  even  further  than 
this,  for  he  denies  that  it  could  have  an  in- 
dependent existence.  ^  But  it  may  be  said 
that  even  if  the  Church  has  always  hitherto 
been  connected  with  the  State,  that  is  no  rea- 
son why  it  should  always  continue  so,  any 
more  than  a  child,  when  grown  up,  should 
remain  in  the  same  subjection  to  his  parents. 
But  the  comparison  is  not  at  all  correct,  for 
whilst  a  child  possesses  from  tjie  first  an 
individuality  of  its  ow-n,  the  development 
of  which  is  the  chief  object  of  its  life,  the 
Church  has  no  more  individuality  now  than 
it  had  at  the  beginning;  and  it  would  bo  as 
reasonable  to  talk  of  the  child  existing  with- 
out its  brain  as  of  the  Church  continuing  to 
be  the  Church  after  it  was  deprived  of  the 
controlling  power  of  the  State.*  If  Noncon- 
formists spoke  of  the  Church  in  tiiis  way, 
they  would  provoke  severe  criticism ;  but  this 
is  the  plea  of  its  latest  defender.  If  it  be  ac- 
cepted, it  will  greatly  simplify  the  question 
of  Disendowment,  for,  on  this  showing,  all 
the  revenues  of  the  Establishment  belong  to 


the  State.  Where  there  is  not  independent 
existence,  there  can  be  no  vested  rights  in 
private  property.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  earnest  Anglicans  will  tamely 
yield  positions  for  which  they  have  long  and 
earnestly  contended,  and  be  satisfied  to  see 
their  Church  thus  treated  as  a  mere  nonentity. 
It  must  stagger  the  leaders  of  the  Anglican 
school  to  see  their  favourite  theories  dismiss- 
ed in  this  summary  fashion  by  one  who  pro- 
claims himself  a  defender  of  the  Establish- 
ment. They  may  be  able,  however,  to  per- 
suade themselves  that  the  representation  is 
untrue, — part  of  that  Erastian  heresy  which 
is  one  of  the  Satanic  delusions  of  these  days. 
The  difficulty  will  be  with  those  who  hate 
Mr.  Harwood's  principles,  and  yet  cannot  see 
how  he  is  to  be  answered.  Nonconformists 
ought  certainly  to  be  grateful  to  him,  for  in 
thus  identifying  the  defence  of  the  Establish- 
ment with  the  most  naked  and  repulsive 
Ei-astianism,  he  has  rendered  essential  ser- 
vice to  their  cause. 

Bulgarian  Horrars^  and  the  Question  of  the 
East,  By  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone, M.P.     John  Murray. 

By  the  time  that  this  notice  is  published 
Mr.  Gladstone's  pamphlet  will  have  been  dis- 
cussed and  quoted  in  every  newspaper 
throughout  Europe.  The  lengthened  notice 
which  it  would  otherwise  demand  will  there- 
fore be  superfluous,  especially  as  we  have  in 
another  place  discussed  the  general  question. 
It  is  refreshing  to  hear  from  a  high-minded 
statesman  and  Christian  such  a  clear  loud 
ringing  note  of  moral  protest  and  indigna- 
tion. Irreparable  mischief  has,  we  fear,  been 
done — not  to  our  political  prestige,  which  is 
a  secondary  matter,  but  to  our  moral  charac- 
ter and  influence,  by  the  cynical  and  inhu- 
man utterances  of  the  man  who  for  some  in- 
scrutable purposes  is  permitted  to  represent 
llhe  policy  of  England.  All  that  can  be  done 
to  repair  it  will  be  done  by  words  such  as 
Mr.  Gladstone's,  and  by  the  irrepressible  out- 
burst of  national  indignation  of  the  last  few 
weeks;  only,  alas  I  while  the  lightest  oflicial 
word  is  reported  throughout  Europe,  the 
multitudinous  voice  of  the  people  of  England 
will  be  only  very  partially  heard. 

Mr.  Gladstono  first  brings  his  indictment 
against  the  Government  for  its  culpable  igno- 
rance, misrepresentation,  and  cynicism.  Hap- 
pily it  is  without  parallel  in  the  histoiy  of 
the  last  three  centuries.  England,  we  are 
thankful  to  say — and  this  makes  our  2)resent 
humiliation  deeper — has  liitherto  always 
made  her  voice  heard  in  the  cause  of  humani- 
ty. It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the 
world  has  looked  to  her  as  the  leader  in  all 
that  is  Christian  and  humane ;  and  now  wo 
have  the  huge  task  of  convincing  Europe  that 
England  is  unchanged,  and  has  been  culpa- 
bly misrepresented  by  her  Prime  Minister. 
The  price  we  pay  for  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  a 
very  heavy  one ;  first,  in  an  almost  unparal- 
leled series  of  domestic  blunders  and  tricks 
of  low  policy,  and  now  ii;  an  almost  unparal- 
leled compromise  of  the  humane  character  of 
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England.  The  moral  aspects  of  such  a  Gov- 
ernment remove  judgment  upon  it  to  a  sphere 
far  higher  than  that  of  party  politics.  All 
good  men  must  be  ashamed  of  it.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, after  establishing  the  facts,  and  bring- 
ing against  the  Government  almost  the  grav- 
est accusation  that  could  come  from  a  great 
statesman's  lips,  suggests  the  remedy.  He 
would  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  more  serious 
complications  ;  but  he  would  establish  the 
autonomy  of  Bulgaria,  Bosnia,  and  Herzego- 
vina, as  well  as  of  Servia,  and  would  not 
permit  in  any  of  them  another  day  of  Turk- 
ish rule,  any  more  than  in  Roumania  or 
Egjpt.  He  would  permit  the  Sultan  to  re- 
tain simply  a  nominal  suzerainty,  and  that 
only  so  long  as  it  may  be  expedient.  His 
words  bum  with  honest  and  intense  indigna- 
tion, and  their  eloquent  humanity  will,  we 
trust,  ring  through  Europe. 

Concerning  the  conduct  of  the  ministry,  he 
says,  tersely  and  felicitously:  *The  effect, 
the  general  sense,  of  the  answers  [in  Parlia- 
ment] was  what  I  may  call  a  moral,  though 
not  a  verbal,  denial.  Whatever  they  were 
meant  to  produce,  they  did  produce  the  re- 
sult, not  of  belief  qualified  by  a  reserve  for 
occasional  error,  but  of  disbelief  qualiHed  by 
a  reserve  for  purely  accidental  truth.'  He 
characterises  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech  of  the 
12th  of  August,  as  *  a  repetition  of  language, 
which  is  either  that  of  ignorance,  or  of  brutal 
calumny  upon  a  people  whom  Turkish  au- 
thorities have  themselves  just  described  as 
industrious,  primitive,  and  docile.'  Concern- 
ing the  Turkish  race,  he  says,  ^  It  is  not  a 
question  of  Mahometanism  simply,  but  of 
Mahometanism  compounded  with  the  peculiar 
character  of  a  race.  They  are  not  the  mild 
Mahometans  of  India,  nor  the  chivalrous 
Saladins  of  Syria,  nor  the  cultured  Moors  of 
Spain.  They  were,  upon  the  whole,  from  the 
black  day  when  they  first  entered  Europe^ 
the  one  great  anti-human  specimen  of  hu- 
manity. Wherever  they  went  a  broad  line 
of  blood  marked  the  track  behind  them,  and 
as  far  as  their  dominion  reached  civilisation 
disappeared  from  view.  They  represented 
everywhere  government  by  force,  as  opposed 
to  government  by  law.  For  the  guide  of 
this  life  they  had  a  relentless  fatalism ;  for 
its  reward  hereafter,  a  sensual  paradise.' 

After  recommending  the  autonomy  of  the 
Christian  provinces,  he  says,  *  An  old  servant 
of  the  Crown  and  State,  I  entreat  my  coun- 
trymen, upon  whom,  far  more  than  perhaps 
any  other  people  of  Europe,  it  depends,  to 
recognise,  and  to  insist,  that  our  Govern- 
ment, which  has  been  working  in  one  direc- 
tion, shall  work  in  the  other,  and  shall  apply 
all  its  vigour  to  concur  with  the  other  States 
of  Europe  in  obtaining  the  extinction  of  the 
Turkish  executive  power  in  Bulgaria.  Let 
the  Turks  now  carry  away  their  abuses  in  the 
only  possible  manner,  namely,  by  carrying  off 
themselves.  Their  Zaptiehs,  and  their  Mu- 
dirs,  their  Bimbashis  and  their  Yuzbachis, 
their  Kaimakams,  and  their  Pashas,  one  and 
all,  bag  and  baggage,  shall,  I  liope,  clear  out 


from  the  province  they  have  de«olated  and 
profaned.  This  thorough  riddance,  this  raost 
blessed  deliverance,  is  the  only  reparation  we 
can  make  to  the  memory  of  those  heaps  on 
heaps  of  dead ;  to  the  violated  purity  alike 
of  matron,  of  maiden,  and  of  child ;  to  tlie 
civilisation  which  has  been  affronted  and 
ashamed;  to  the  laws  of  God,  or,  if  you 
like,  of  Allah ;  to  the  moral  aenae  of  man- 
kind at  large.  There  is  not  a  criminal  in  a 
European  gaol,  there  is  not  a  cannibal  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  whose  indignation  would 
not  rise  and  overboil  at  the  recital  of  that 
which  has  been  done,  which  has,  too  late, 
been  examined,  but  which  remains  una- 
venged ;  which  has  left  behind  all  the  foul 
and  all  the  fierce  passions  that  produced  it, 
and  which  may  again  spring  up  in  another 
murderous  harvest,  from  the  soil  soaked  and 
reeking  with  blood,  and  in  the  air  tainted 
with  every  imaginable  deed  of  crime  and 
shame.  That  such  things  should  be  done  . 
once  is  a  damning  disgrace  to  the  portion  of* 
our  race  which  did  them;  that  a  door  should 
be  left  open  for  their  ever-so-barely  possible 
repetition  would  spread  that  shame  over  the 
whole.  .  .  We  may  ransack  the  annals  of 
the  world,  but  I  know  not  what  lesearch  can 
furnish  us  with  so  portentous  an  example  of 
the  fiendish  misuse  of  the  powers  establishc<l 
by  God  *'for  the  punishment  of  evil-doers 
and  for  the  encouragement  of  them  that  do 
well."  No  Government  ever  has  so  sinned; 
none  has  so  proved  itself  incorrigible  in  sin, 
or,  which  is  the  same,  impotent  for  reforma- 
tion. If  it  be  allowable  that  the  executive 
power  of  Turkey  should  renew  at  this  great 
crisis,  by  permission  or  authority  of  Europe, 
the  cliaiter  of  its  existence  in  Bulgaria,  then 
there  is  not  on  record,  since  the  beginnings 
of  political  society,  a  protest  that  man  has 
lodged  against  intolerable  misgovcrnment,  or 
a  stroke  he  has  dealt  at  loathsome  tyranny, 
that  ought  not  henceforward   to  be  branded 


as  a  crime. 


> 


Principles  of  Plutohgy,      By    Wordsworth 
DoNisTHORPE.     Williams  and  Norgate. 

This  is  a  pretentious  work,  reganling 
which  we  do  not  feel  inclined  to  say  much, 
because  it  would  require  more  space  and  time 
than  we  can  afford  to  give  to  it  to  discuss  its 
theories  with  any  degree  of  fulness;  and  we 
greatly  doubt  were  that  done  if  the  play 
would  be  found  worth  the  candle.  Mr.  Don- 
isthorpe  aspires  at  being  not  merely  a  reform- 
er, but  a  revolutionist,  in  political  economy. 
He  treats  all  who  have  written  on  the  subject 
since  the  date  of  publication  of  *  The  Weahh 
of  Nations  '  as  worse  than  failures,  as  writers 
who  have  only  made  confusion  worse  con- 
founded, so  that,  as  he  tells  the  world,  the 
science  lias  fallen  into  just  contempt.  The 
time,  however,  has  now  come  for  placing  the 
science  of  wealth  on  a  new  basis ;  and  this 
the  writer  professes  that  he  is  able  to  do,  and 
to  some  degree  has  actually  done,  in  the 
work  before  us.  *  The  title  and  rank  of  an 
exact  science,  ^  he  says  grandly,  ^  is  claimed 
for  Plutology.     It  stands  on  as  firm  a  footing 
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as  Chemistry.  It  w,  what  many  have  sup- 
posed Political  Economy  to  be,  the  Science 
of  Wealth.'  Mr.  Donisthorpe  differs  from 
the  political  economists  in  treating  as  ^  a 
purely  speculative  science,  dealing  solely 
with  the  relations  subsisting  between  phe- 
nomena '  what  they  have  handled  as  *  a  prac- 
tical science,  or  an  art  aiming  at  the  solution 
of  definite  problems.*  Little  mercy  is  there- 
fore shown  to  political  economy  in  the  criti- 
cism of  it  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  work.  In 
the  second  and  third  chapters  *  the  nature 
and  method  of  a  true  science  of  wealth '  are 
investigated,  after  which  the  data  of  Plutol- 
ogy  are  dealt  with,  and  the  subsequent  chap- 
ters treat  of  *  Combination  and  Analysis/  '  The 
Definition  of  Terms,*  and  *  Combination  from 
the  Synthetical  Standpoint  * — whatever  that 
may  mean.  Mr.  Donisthorpe  is  ambitious ; 
but  he  must  write  with  more  clearness  and 
show  himself  less  under  the  power  of  terms 
and  words  if  he  is  ever  to  succeed  in  his 
ainds.  Plutology  has  not  yet,  at  all  events, 
overthrown  political  economy. 

The  MecJianism  of  Man :  an  Answer  to  the 
Quest  ion  y  Wliat  am  I?  A  Popular  Intro- 
duction to  Physiology  and  Psychology.  By 
Edward  W.  Cox,  Serjeant-at-Law,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Psychological  Society  of  Great 
Britain.  Vol.  I. — The  Mechanism.  Long- 
mans and  Co. 

We  suppose  that  the  president  of  a  society 
which  bears  a  someVhat  ambitious  title, 
though  we  have  not  yet  heard  much  about  its 
objects  and  constitution,  felt  himself  bound 
to  write  a  book  about  psychology,  or  the 
*  science  of  the  soul.*  He  says  in  his  preface 
that  the  object  of  the  work  is  to  inquire  what 
evidence,  capable  of  scientific  proof,  there 
may  be  that  man  is  something  more  than 
body  and  material,  and  contains  within  him- 
self some  distinct  entity  which  is  not  merely 
a  condition  or  product  of  his  physical  struc- 
ture. If  this  means  anything,  he  seems  to 
have  undertaken  the  impossible  task  of 
scientifically  demonstrating  that  man  has  a 
soul.  In  the  last  page  of  his  work  (p.  495) 
he  says,  that,  though  scientists  may  sneer  at 
psychology  as  being  a  visionary  science,  its 
subject-matter  at  least  is  real ;  which  seems 
to  us  a  pctitio  principii.  The  study  is  to  be 
pursued  in  order  that,  if  proved  false,  the 
world  may  cease  from  a  vain  labour;  if  true, 
'  man  may  have  the  blessed  assurance  that,  as 
a  facty  and  not  merely  as  a  faithj  he  has  a 
soul  and  inherits  an  immortality.* 

It  strikes  us,  at  first  sight,  that  all  this  is  a 
little  commonplace,  and  we  are  not  reassured 
by  finding  the  work  called  *  A  Popular  Intro- 
duction to  Psychology.*  Ever  since  Aristotle 
wrote  his  famous  treatise,  '  De  Anima,*  and 
long  before  it,  thinkers  have  reasoned  about 
the  existence  of  a  soul,  and  endeavoured,  as 
Plato  does  in  the  '  Phaedo,*  to  demonstrate  it 
by  logical  reasoning.  Science,  in  the  rigid 
sense  of  the  word,  refuses  to  take  cognisance 
of  soul,  simply  because  it  sees  no  sure  data 
for  any  reasoning  about  it.  It  can  deal  with 
mind  or  intellect,  as  connected  with  a  mate- 


rial organ,  the  brain;  but  it  cannot  pass 
from  it  to  the  immaterial,  or  tell  us  even 
what  life  is.  It  leaves,  therefore,  the  exist- 
ence and  the  nature  of  soul  just  in  the  posi- 
tion it  has  always  occupied, — ^thatof  an  opin- 
ion, an  instinct,  or  it  may  be  a  divine  tradi- 
tion or  revelation. 

Mr.  Cox,  however,  evidently  holds  that  a 
consideration  of  the  organic  constitution  of 
man,  of  the  phenomena  of  nerve-force,  vitali- 
ty, life  and  death,  disease  and  health,  does 
lead  to  Buch  facts  as  serve  to  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  something  beyond  the  mere  ma- 
chine we  see  in  living  and  moving  man.  It 
never  appears  to  have  stnick  him  that  it  is 
impossible  on  this  method  of  procedure  to 
separate  man  from  animals  equally  endowed 
with  intelligence,  if  not  with  reason  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  sense  in  which  we  use  the 
term  in  reference  to  ourselves.  Without  the 
doctrine  of  responsibility,  the  belief  in  a  soul 
cannot  be  maintained  as  a  special  prerogative 
of  man.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  Mr.  Cox*s 
physiological  treatment  of  the  question  goes 
too  far,  since  he  occupies  ground  which  is  com- 
mon to  all  animated  nature.  It  was  from  this 
feeling,  no  doubt,  that  the  Greeks  extended 
the  definition  of  ifvxr},  *  soul,  *  to  even  vege- 
tables ;  for  in  all  their  speculations  they  con- 
founded *80ul*  with  *  vital  principle.* 

A  great  part  of  Mr.  Cox's  work  seems  to  us 
to  contain  truths  which  are  more  or  less  fa- 
miliar to  all  medical  and  scientific  men  who 
have  studied  nerve-force  and  brain-power  in 
connection  with  mental  phenomena. 

The  author's  chapter  on  the  germ  Xp.  69)  is 
interesting,  and  clearly  written,  without, 
perhaps,  enunciating  any  really  new  views. 
Every  organism,  he  contends  (and  few  will 
dispute  it),  is  formed  by  a  union  of  two 
germs,  one  fro«i  each  sex ;  and  according  as 
the  force  in  one  or  the  other  predominates  in 
the  union,  so  the  likeness  to  the  male  or  fe- 
male parent,  or  the  partial  characteristics  of 
either  or  both,  will  be  found  to  prevail.  Not 
a  few  of  his  speculations,  e.g.^  on  the  pre- 
existence  of  the  soul  and  tiie  time  when  it  is 
united  with  the  material  body,  were  quite  as 
well  discussed  by  Plato  and  Epicurus  as  they 
now  are  by  Mr.  Cox.  Very  many  of  his  re- 
marks were  anticipated  by  Lucretius,  e.g.y  the 
notion  that  the  soul  permeates  the  body,  and 
so  has  a  material  residence,  and  is  in  a  man- 
ner conscious  of  the  loss  of  members,  as  a  leg 
or  an  arm. 

The  general  purport  of  the  work  seems  di- 
rected against  materialism.  But  the  author's 
repeated  confessions  that  he  is  only  speculat- 
ing, and  knows  nothing  about  the  soul, 
diminish  the  influence  which  it  was  intended 
to  exert.  We  doubt  if  anything  really  new 
can  be  said,  much  less  any  discovery  made, 
on  a  subject  veiled,  for  our  good,  in  the  pro- 
foundest  mystery. 

Histori/^d  and  Architectural  Sketches,  Chiefly 
Italian.  By  Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.  With  Illustrations  from  drawings 
by  the  Author.     Macmillan  and  Co. 

Dr.  Freeman's  first  literary  efforts  were  in 
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the  architectural  field  ;   and  ho  has  never 
failed  to  carry  along  with  him  in  liis  purely 
historical  researches  an  enlightened  and  grow- 
ing interest  in  his  earlier  studies.      These 
have  in  many  ways  been  helpful  to  him ;  for 
on  the  principle  that  ^  all  things  stand  relat- 
ed one  to  another,  and  there  is  nothing  single 
or  separate,'  it  is  easy  to  see  how  much  light 
may  be  gained  for  history  by  pertinent  refer- 
ence to  architecture.     Architecture,  in  a  very 
special  aspect,  is  the  Ttiost  visible  clothing  of 
national  ideas ;  and  he  who  has  made  himself 
an  expert  in  that  comes  to  the  preparatory 
dry  work  of  historical  research  with  a  quali- 
fication as  express  as  it  is  rare.     How  much 
Dr.    Freeman  is  aided    by  this  acquisition 
several  of  the  papers  in  this  most  valuable 
volume  bear  witness.      More  particularly  we 
would   refer  to  those  on  the  ^Romanesque 
Architecture    in    Veneti^'    the    *  Walls    of 
Rome,'   and  the    ^Basilican    Churches,'   all 
which  lift  the  antiquarian  element  into  a  uni- 
versal and  popular  atmosphere.     The  most 
interesting  and  masterly  section  in  the  vol- 
ume, in  our  idea,  however,  is  that  on  Ravenna 
and  her  sisters,  where  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
author  is  supported  by    the    most    minute 
knowledge.       Here  he  gives  us  suggestive 
sketches  and  results,  rattier  than  a  completed 
study ;  but  how  clear  and  masterly  is  every 
part,  and  how  delicate  here  and  tliere  is  the 
touching  I     The  volume  would  tempt  to  a 
very  extended  analysis ;   it  must  suffice  for 
ns,  since  the  book  reached  our  hands  at  a 
somewliat  late  period,  to  say  tliat  it  is  marked 
by  most  intimate  knowledge  and  out-of-the- 
way  learning,  which  is  so  framed  and  set  as 
that  it  gives  added  colour  and  interest  to  the 
whole.     We  are  not  sure  but  that  in  some 
respects  these  short  studies  are  more  admira- 
ble in  tiieir  way  tliau  Dr.  Freeman's  more 
exhaustive  and  elaborate  essays.     They  are 
delicate  and  suggestive,  and  are  calculated  in 
quite  a  special  sense  to  whet  the  reader's  de- 
sire to  extend  the  study  further,  botli  by  ac- 
tual  acquaintance  with  the  places  and  the 
buildings  described,  and  by  further  reading ; 
and   this  is  the  reason,   perhaps,  why  Dr. 
Freeman  has  in  his  preface  to  raise  a  protest 
which   we  could  almost  have  wished  had  not 
been  raised,  or  that  the  cause  for  it  had  not 
existed.     We   ourselves,   in  noticing  *  Cities 
of  Italy,'  expressed  our  regret  that  Mr.  Hare 
should  have  been  so  incon-ect  in  many  of  his 
citations,  and  wc  may  now  add,  according  to 
Dr.  Freeman's  published  complaint,  so  lack- 
ing in  due  acknowledgment  of    obligations 
unusually  extensive;  and  really  he  deserves 
little  symp  athy  for  the  scarifying  he  lias  got, 
for  by  his  short-sighted  attempts  to  disparage 
the  Italian  Government  by  dubbing  it  the 
*  Sardinian  Government,' and  so  on,  and  by 
his  somewhat  latitudinurian  use  of  Dr.  Free- 
man's materials,  he  himself  has  put  the  whip 
into  Dr.  Freeman's  hand.  We  should  not  omit 
to  add  that  the  illustrations  from  Dr.  Free- 
man's own  sketches,   though  mere  outlines, 
are   singularly  beautiful,    at  once   free  and 
giaceful,  and  such  as  we  cannot  help  think- 


ing amply  justify  the  experiment  which  be 
has  here  made. 

Thoughts  on  Art,  Philosophy^  and  Religion: 
Selected  from  the  Unpublished  Pa]>er8  of 
Sidney  Dobell.  With  Introductory  Note 
by  John  Niciiol,  M.A.  Oxon,  LL.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  English  Literature  in  the  Tniver- 
sity  of  Glasgow.     Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

This  volume  represents  Mr.  Dobell  in  the 
aspects  of  a  critic  and  speculative  thinker. 
It  reveals  a  refined  and  very  subtle  mind,  ever 
reaching  out  to  diverse  points,  aiming  con- 
stantly at  finding  the  true  principle  of  rela- 
tion, and  sometimes  missing  it  through  the 
excess  of  sympathy  which  led  him  not  seldom 
to  see  in  the  object  what  he  too  specifics llj 
brought  with  him.     Hence  certain  unsatisfac- 
toriness  and  formlessness  in  his  prose  writ- 
ing, as  in  his  poetry.     Here  as  elsewhere  he 
betrays  the  want  of   the  selective  instinct, 
and  we  read  on,  now  and  then  startled  by 
the  excessive  readiness  with   which  obscure 
elements  are  emphasised  as  though  they  were 
important  and  essential.     As  Professor  Xich- 
ol  says,  lie  is  a  seeker,  who  talks  with  him- 
self and  desires  to  reach  a  certain  satisfying 
result  for  his  own  mind,  rather  than  to  open 
up  channels  of  influence  over  other  mi  mis. 
These  tendencies,  together  with  a  strong  de- 
sire after  a  kind  of  metaphysical  complete- 
ness, led  him  to  seek  system  by  excess  of  de- 
tail and  overwrought  analogy,  which  we  see 
here  as  well  as  in  his  greater  poems.     The 
essay  on  Poetry  is  full  of  suggestion ;  hot  it 
is  particularly  open  to  this  criticism,  though 
the  effort  made  to  recover  a  moral  ground  for 
Art  is  worthy  of  praise.    *  Art  for  Art's  Sake' 
has  clearly  no  countenance  from  Mr.  Dolx'll ; 
and  this  essay  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  subtle  and  conclusive  protests  against 
that  doctrine.     The  section  dealing  with  re- 
ligious and  theological  matters  shows  a  mind 
4)eculiarly  reverent  and  subtle.     He  reaches 
beyond  dogma  to  its  underlying  principle, 
and  often  unfolds  a  large  reach  of  truth  in  a 
few  lines.     We   do   not   always   agree  with 
him  fully,  but  with  each  new  extract  we  gjiin 
respect  for  the  man.     He  was  clearly  sinct^re, 
and  concerned  only  to  get  at  truth  for  him- 
self.     A  beautiful  spirit  is    everywhere  re- 
vealed.    We  doubt  not  that  to  many  readers 
this  will  be  the  most  valuable  section  of  the 
volume.     The  shorter  selected  passhges  ere 
very  original,  full  of  thought  and  suggestive- 
ness;  but  the  reader  must  receive  them  sim- 
ply as  *  thoughts.'     No  connected   syste«ii  or 
series  of  doctrines  is  to  be  gleaned  f  rdm  them ; 
and,  indeed,  taken  in  the  light  of  logic,  ihcy 
are  not  seldom  contradictory  and   mutually 
exclusive.     But  they  are  always  valuable  as 
aids  to  the  study  of  a  beautiful   self-serluded 
yet    self-denying  mind,  which,    rapt    in   the 
study  of  nature  and  beauty,  never  failetl  to 
find  in  all  outward  symbols  suggestions  of  a 
moral  idea — duty.    The  passages  on  Journal- 
ism, among  the  *  Social  Notes,'  are  singularly 
incisive,  as  well  as  some  of  the  remarks  on 
political  matters,  which  to  the  practical  poli- 
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tician  "will  not  seem  always  self-consistent. 
The  outline  of  the  projected  play,  with  indi- 
cations of  the  traits  of  the  chief  characters, 
does  not  modify  our  conviction  that  Mr.  Do- 
beirs  genius  was  in  essence  lyrical,  and  that 
he  never  could  have  reached  the  discrimina- 
tive realism  necessary  to  success  in  strictly 
dramatic  poetry.  Mr.  Nicholas  *  Introducto- 
ry Note '  is  sufficiently  sympathetic,  and  is 
distinctly  enlightening.  We  are  sorry,  how- 
ever, to  see  so  many  errors  in  quotation,  and 
now  and  then  bad  punctuation,  if  not  worse, 
in  the  volume,  which  the  editor  ought  to 
have  looked  to.  In  what  edition  of  Words- 
worth does  Professor  Nichol  find,  *  The  light 
that  never  was  on  sea  or  shore  *?  and  in  what 
edition  of  Tennyson  does  he  find  *  Break, 
break,  break,'  printed  as  it  is  printed  here  ? 
and  why  does  he  omit  a  w^ord  from  one  quo- 
tation of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's,  and  not 
indicate  it  by  indentation  ?  These  are  small 
matters  ;  but  good  editing  consists  in  a  care- 
ful regard  to  such. 

German  Home  Life.     Reprinted    from  *  Era- 
ser's Magazine.'     Longmans  and  Co. 

The  insular  prejudice  of  John  Bull  against 
foreigners  is  still  blind  and  undiscriminating. 
In  his  annual  summer  tour  he  continues  to 
pride  himself    on  rarely   distinguishing  be- 
tween one  nation  and  another.     He  can  call 
garfon  here  and  kellner  there ;  but  all  other 
men  are  ranked  in  one  inferior  category — for- 
eigners.    Such  ignorance  is  ably  and  agreea- 
bly dissipated  in  this  bright  little  book ;  it 
shows  us  life  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  ho- 
tel.    We  fear,   however,  that  it  will  hardly 
convey  a  favourable  impression  of  German 
life,  or  do  much  to  lessen  English  prejudices. 
The  generalisations  are  very  broad,  and  in 
some  chapters   the  dashing  headlong  style 
suggests  that  the  writer  is  in  constant  fear  of 
being  convicted  of  Teutonic  sympathy, -and 
so  conceals  it  under  a  sarcasm.     Among  the 
earlier  chapters,    that   upon    *  Language'  is 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  the  best 
written.     It  is  not  clear  to  us  why  *Men' 
should  be  spoken  of  so  exclusively  as  military 
beings.     Germany  has  al^o  a  world  of  thought 
and  a  world  of  commerce,  which  are  entirely 
ignored;  these,  however,  are  not  *  in  society,' 
and  possibly,  therefore,  we  hear  nothing  of 
them.    The  chapter  on  Women  leaves  some 
very  painful  impressions :  there  is  so  much 
truth  in  it,  so  many  ugly  facts  are  broadly 
stated  which  we  know  to  be  in  the  main  true ; 
and  yet,  as  we  read,  so  many  exceptions  also 
rise  up  in  our  memory  of  German  life  that  we 
almost  doubt  the  fairness  of  including  in  one 
depreciatory  sweep  half  the   population  be- 
tween Bremen  and  Trieste,  between  Berlin  and 
Strasburg.     Here  we  can  only  refer  to  two 
statements,  which  should  be  placed  side  by 
side,  and  regarded  by  us  as  a  timely  warn- 
ing— the  complete  technical  education  of  the 
girls,  and  the  intellectual  stagnation  of  the 
women  in  Germany.    Naturally  we  now  glad- 
ly welcome  every  effort  after  fuller  educa- 
tion for  our  girls ;  but  we  cannot  be  too  care- 
ful that  it  should  be  of  the  right  kind.     A 


technical  training,  however  perfect,  if  it  stop 
with  the  trumpet-flourish  of  a  public  examin- 
ation, is  not  enough.    We  shall  accomplish  lit- 
tle by  our  elaborate  competitiveschemes  if  they 
do  not  teach  girls  self-culture,  a  culture  ac- 
cording to  individual  taste  and  capacity,  car- 
ried on  in  one  definite  direction.     There  are 
few  girls  who  would  not,  if  rightly  watched 
and   trained,    develop    individual   capacity, 
either  scientific,  literary,  or  social ;  some  intel- 
lectual faculty  or  some  manual  dexterity.    Let 
it  be  the  mastery  of  one  foreign  language  and 
its  literature,  of  one  branch  of  science,  or  of 
some  constructive  art,  embroidery  designed 
and  perfected,   cookery  studied  and  devel- 
oped.    Such  continued  progress  in  one  direc- 
tion would  give  a  fixedness  and  a  purpose  to 
the  life  of  any  girl  or  married  woman,  and 
save  her  from  ever  sinking  to  that  level  of 
Jcaffeeklack  which  is  not  unkuown  even  on 
this   favoured  side  of    the  Channel.     *  The 
German  woman  is  taught,'  writes  the  author- 
ess, *  that  to  be  womanly  she  must  be  help- 
less, to  be  feminine  she  must  be  feeble,  to  en- 
dear herself  she  must  be  dependent,  to  charm 
she  must  cling.'     The  creed  of  the  modem 
English  girl  differs ;  but  is  it  for  the  better  ? 
To  be  a  lady  she  must  do  nothing,  to  be  fem- 
inine she  must  be  fashionable,  to  be  charming 
she  must  talk  slang!     Let  us  not  draw  sooth- 
ing Pharisaical  comparisons  between  German 
home  life  and  our  own,  but  believe  that  there 
is  something  to  be  learned  from  these  inter- 
esting  pages — if  only  by   way   of   caution. 
The  representation  of  the  German  hausfrau, 
however,  is  a  warning  rather  than  an  example ; 
what  she  endures  and  what  she  inflicts  are  not 
calculated   to  inspire  desire  that  our  wives, 
mothers,  and  housekeepers  should  resemble 
her. 


The  Boarding-out  of  Pauper  Children  in 
Scotland.  By  John  Skelton,  Secretary  of 
the  Poor-Law  Board  in  Scotland.  With  an 
Introduction  on  Pauperism.  (William  Black- 
wood and  Sons,  Edinburgh.)  It  is  satisfac- 
tory to  find  that  the  alarming  statements  re- 
cently made  as  to  the  increase  of  pauperism 
in  Scotland,  and  the  decay  of  the  old  spirit 
of  personal  independence  among  the  Scottish 
people,  are,  to  say  the  least,  great  exaggera- 
tions of  the  true  state  of  the  case.  Both  the 
Baird  Lecturer  for  1875  and  the  essayist  who 
contributed  an  article  on  Local  Government 
and  Taxation  to  tlie  Cobden  Club  Essays  for 
the  same  year,  represented  the  Scottish  poorer 
classes  in  a  most  deplorable  light.  They 
were  said  to  have  become  degraded  and  de- 
moralised under  the  operation  of  the  Scotch 
Poor  Law,  and  it  was  contended  that  the  sys- 
tem of  relief  instituted  in  1845  had  acted  as  a 
premium  on  pauperism,  and,  at  a  far  heavier 
cost  to  the  ratepayer,  had  enormously  in- 
creased the  number  of  dependent  paupers 
throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Skelton,  who 
is  known  as  an  accomplished  litterateur^  and 
whose  official  position  as  Secretary  to  the 
Poor-law  Board  gives  him  good  opportunities 
of  being  acquainted  with  the  facts,  combats 
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his  adversaries  with  zest,  as  if ^  he  enjoyed  the 
pastime.  Although  Mr.  Skelton^s  animus 
against  the  clergy  is  somewhat  too  pro- 
nounced, and  his  advocacy  has  in  it  more  of 
the  element  of  special  pleading  than  is  accord- 
ant with  impartiality,  he  has  made  out  a 
good  case  against  the  assailants  of  the  Scotch 
Poor  Law.  His  *  Introduction  on  Pauperism  ' 
to  the  valuable  report  on  the  system  of  board- 
ing-out pauper  children  in  Scotland  is  an- 
other illustration  that  anything  can  be  proved 
by  means  of  statistics ;  but  as  a  per  contra  to 
exaggerated  stateuients  to  an  opposite  effect 
it  must  greatly  modify  the  impression  pro- 
duced by  the  deliverances  of  the  Baird  Lec- 
turer and  the  Cobden  Club  Essayist.  The 
report,  which  is  an  important  document, 
demonstrates  that  in  Scotland  the  Boarding- 
out  system  is  a  conspicuous  and  gratifying 
success,  and  we  do  not  see  the  force  of  the 
arguments  that  have  been  urged  against  its 
extension  to  England.  Altogether,  this  lit- 
tle book  is  a  useful  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  difficult  question  of  pauperism. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Hesults  of 

Electricity  and  Magnetism,  By  Amyclanus. 
(R.  Washbourne.)  Presumption  rather  than 
wisdom  is  the  characteristic  of  the  man  who, 
while  professing  to  be  only  an  amateur,  comes 
before  the  public  with  new  theories  in  science. 
We  fear  that  the  writer  of  this  book,  in  deti- 
ance  of  the  inductive  method,  has  formed  his 
theories  first,  and  then  searched,  not  by  patient 
experiment,  but  in  the  pages  of  textbooks, 
for  whatever  might  seem  to  support  his 
views.  True  science  will  never  be  advanced 
by  such  a  process,  and  we  cannot  regard  this 

book  as  any  contribution  to  its  literature. 

The  Warfare  of  Science.  By  A.  D.  White, 
LL.D.,  President  of  Cornell  University.  With 
Prefatory  Note  by  Professor  Tyndall. 
(Henry  S.  King  and  Co.)  Originally  chosen 
as  the  subject  of  an  academical  oration,  the 
theme  has  grown,  under  the  author's  hand, 
to  the  dimensions  of  an  octavo  volume.  His 
purpose  has  been  to  show  that  the  warfare 
which  has  in  all  ages  been  waged  against 
Science,  even  in  the  supposed  interest  of 
Religion,  has  invariably  resulted  in  the  direst 
evils,  both  to  Religion  and  Science.  The 
battles  over  the  figure  of  the  earth,  its  mo- 
tion, and  its  position  in  relation  to  the  other 
heavenly  bodies,  occupy  the  most  prominent 
place  in  his  historical  narrative.  Chemistry 
and  Physics,  Anatomy  and  3Iedicine,  and 
then  Geology,  are  all  shown  to  have  had  to 
fight  their  way  to  acceptance.  Some  of  the 
latter  sections  might  have  been  expanded  to 
advantage  at  the  expense  of  some  pages  on 
Political  Economy,  and  Social  Science,  so 
called,  which  it  is  never  desirable  to  associate 
with  the  physical  sciences.  It  is  almost  un- 
necessary to  add  that  Dr.  White  fully  estab- 
lishes his  main  point,  and  in  doing  so  he  has 
shown  that  in  all  past  cases  Science  lias  ulti- 
mately gained  the  victory.  Would  that  the 
warfare  had  already  ceased !  There  are  now 
several  important  questions,  especially  in  the 
domain  of  Biology,  that  demand  most  dispas- 
sionate inquiry,  but  which  are  too  often  op- 


posed by  theologians  and  others  with  the  old 
weapons  of  ridicule  and  calumny.  Individu- 
als who  are  so  free  in  handling  these  would 
do  well  to  consider  whether  they  are  not 
treading  in  the  path  of  those  whose  opposi- 
tion to  accepted  scientific  truths  is  so  well 
exposed  in  these  pages.  The  author  has  no 
need  to  apologise  for  the  numerous  footnotes ; 
they  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  book. 

Handbook    of   Rural    Sanitary    Science^ 

illustrating  the  best  means  of  securing  health 
and  of  preventing  disease.      By  C.  F.  Gabd- 
NER,  W.  Berry,  C.  N.  Cresswkll,  and  T. 
Hennell.    Edited  by  Lory  Marsh,  M.D., 
M.R.C.P.,  &c.    (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.)     Dr. 
Marsh  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on 
the  subject  of  Rural  Sanitary    Science,  and 
amongst  the  competitors  are  the  four  gentle- 
men whose  names  appear  on  the  title-page. 
Mr.  Gardner  was  awarded  the  prize,  and  his 
essay  is  published  in  extenso  ;  the  others  re- 
ceived honourable  mention,  and  their  essays 
appear  in  an  abbreviated  form.      Of  the  first 
we  can  speak  in  terms  of  high  commenda- 
tion, but  the  rest  have  either  suffered  griev- 
ously under  the  process  of  condensation,  or 
are  unworthy  of  standing  side  by  side  with 
it.     The  second  essay  is  often,  so  badly  ex- 
pressed as  to  become  positively  misleading; 
while  the  third,  smartly  enough  written,  is 
more  suitable  in  style  for  a  magazine  article 
than  for  a  practical  treatise.     Readers  of  the 
book  will  not  fail  to  observe  how  much  there 
is  yet  to  be  done  in  order  to  realise  anytliing 
like  a  satisfactory  condition  of  things  in  our 
village  homes ;  and  that  the  ignorance  and  in- 
difference of  the  people  unfortunately  inter- 
pose great  obstacles  in  the  carrying  out  of 
the  most  evident  improvements.      It  will  be 
seen,  too,  that  such  matters  as  the  best  modes 
of  ventilation,  drainage,  &c.,  are  by  no  meaus 
free  from  difificulty  in  their  practical  applica- 
tion, however  easy  in  theory  wlien  the  ques- 
tion of  cost  is  eliminated.     One  point  con- 
nected with  the  building  of  new  cottages  ap- 
pears to  have  been  overlooked  by  all  the  es- 
sayists— the  impropriety  of  allowing  houses 
to  be  tenanted  before  they  are  dry.     It  is  a 
fertile  source  of  rheyimatism  and  fever,  and 
calls  for  legislative  action.     It  is  not  enough, 
too,  that  local  boards  should  undertake  the 
removal  of  nuisances ;  we  have  known  cases 
where  they  have  discharged  this  duty. with 
less  promptness  than  the  inhabitants  would 
have  done  if  left  free  to  act  for  themselves, 
and    where  complaints    have    received   but 
tardy  attention.     Some  of  the  suggestions  of 
Mr.  Gardner  for  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
stitution and  staff  of  the  local  boards  are  well 

worth  consideration. A  History  of  Asiatic 

Cholera.  By  C.  Macnamara,  F.C.U.  (Mac- 
millanand  Co.)  The  earliest  mention  of  any 
disease  which  can  be  identified  as  Asiatic 
cholera  appears  to  occur  in  a  Portuguese  Re- 
port from  Calicut,  in  1503,  but  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  prevailed  in  va- 
rious parts  of  India  prior  to  European  occu- 
pation ;  that,  in  fact,  Hindostan  is  the  |)er- 
manent  home  of  the  disease  in  its  endemic 
form.     In  its  epidemic  form  our  troops  seem 
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to  have  carried  it  into  Arabia,  in  1820,  the 
lirst  clear  instance  on  record  of  its  passing 
west  of  the  Indus.  Since  that  period  it  has 
frequently  visited  Western  Asia,  Europe,  and 
America,  as  we  too  well  know.  Mr.  Macua- 
niara  shows  very  conclusively  that  the  chief 
agencies  for  carrying  it  beyond  its  endemic 
area  are  the  religious  pilgrimages  of  the  Hin- 
doos and  Mohammedans,  and  the  movements 
of  troops  and  of  commercial  caravans ;  while 
it  is  very  evident  that  the  increased  and  ac- 
celerated communication  due  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  steam  conveyance  tends  to  its  becom- 
ing more  widely  spread,  if  proper  precautions 
be  not  taken.  What  may  be  the  true  nature 
of  the  disease  germ  is  not  so  clearly  estab- 
lished, but  there  can  be  litt^le  doubt  that 
warmth  accompanied  by  moisture  is  necessei- 
ry  for  its  development,  and  that  it  is  most 
frequently  received  into  the  system  through 
tlie  medium  of  drinking-water.  The  points 
of  most  practical  importance  brought  out  by 
the  author  arc  the  necessity  of  seeing  to  the 
v/ater  supplies  being  uncontaminated,  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  greatest  possible  care 
in  all  communications  with  infecied  districts. 
Tlie  great  heathen  festival  of  Puri  is  one  of 
the  hot-beds  of  the  disease,  and  if  this  could 
be  abolished  by  legislative  authority  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  our  Indian  subjects,  as  well 
as  of  many  Europeans,  would  be  annually 
saved.  We  are  sorry  that  so  valuable  a  treat- 
ise should  be  marred  by  geographical  errors : 
Staten  Island  is  twice  spoken  of  as  the  quar- 
antine ground  for  New  Orleans  instead  of 
New  York;  Gulatia  is  put  for  Galicia;  and 
the  names  of  many  other  places  are  misspelt. 


'      POETRY,    FICTION,    AND   BELLES    LETTRE8. 

Pacchiarotto^  mid  how  he  Worked  in  DUtem- 
jjcr  ;  irith  other  Poems.  'By  Robert  Brown- 
ing.    Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

We  allow  much  to  Mr.  Browning.  His  ge- 
nius is  arbitrary,  and  must  follow  its  own 
bent.  And  we  rejoice  in  his  ability  even  to 
analyse  and  present  the  more  morbid  develop- 
ments of  human  nature  and  human  motive, 
when  he  educates  us— that  is,  enlarges  our 
sympathies,  as  he  really  did  by  the  refining 
presence  of  Ifompilia  in  what  else  had  been  a 
revolting  subject.  But,  like  certain  acro- 
l)ats,  his  own  dexterity  has  proved  his  evil 
fate,  and  has  recently  led  him  to  run  too 
great  risks  and  to  trust  for  reputation  merely 
to  clever  and  sensational  effects,  in  which,  to 
speak  honestly,  he  was  more  inclined  to  whis- 
per in  an  undertone,  *  How  clever  /am — see  I ' 
than  to  make  his  art  the  medium  for  high 
and  generous  influences.  After  having  de- 
scribed a  descending  course  from  *  The  Ring 
and  the  Book'  through  'Fifine,'  and  that 
story  of  French  horror,  depravity,  and  sui- 
cide, to  *The  Inn  Album,*  he  now  caps  his 
recent  exercises  by  low  revenge,  cruel  person- 
ality, and  pertinacious  and  vulgar  abuse  that 
is  plain  enough,  even  though  it  needs  to  hide 
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itself  in  innuendo  and  blank  rhymes.  Con- 
sidering the  appearance  not  long  ago  of  a  cur- 
tain set  of  articles  on  our  poets,  which  were 
in  their  own  way  rather  biting,  it  is  easy — 
very  easy — to  find  a  rhyme  for  *8auced-in,' 
though  why  Mr.  Browning  did  not  take  the 
hint  of  the  printer's  '  devil,'  which  he  pre- 
served in  a  note,  and  delete  such  person- 
alities as  *  Dwarf '  and  *  Quilp-hop-o'-my- 
thumb,'  is  quite  beyond  our  comprehension. 
Self-respect,  if  nothing  else,  should  have  led 
him  to  this.  What  can  justify  a  man  like 
Mr.  Browning  in  condescending  to  set  such 
an  evil  example  ?  He  has  revived  the  days 
of  Skelton  and  of  Swift — the  evil  days  of 
Grub  Street  at  its  worst,  and  has  done  his 
best  to  bring  them  back  to  us  in  *  Pacchia- 
rotto.'  We  do  not  know  whether  in  the  long 
run  Mr.  Browning  will  have  the  best  of  it 
even  on  his  own  ground ;  but  he  has  put  a 
weapon  into  the  hand  of  his  enemies ;  and  ho 
may  pray  that  the  sword  with  which  he  has 
girded  himself  may  not  break  and  run  into 
his  own  flesh.  *  Pacchiarotto '  is  a  satire 
something  between  the  wild  thrustings  of 
Swift  and  the  broader  movement  of  *  Hudi- 
bras,'  with,  of  coui-se,  something  of  Mr. 
Browning's  own  supreme  genius  superadded, 
whereby  to  despoil  the  critics  who  have 
offended  him.  It  is  extremely  clever,  here 
and  there  grotesque,  ])ut  only  so  far  as  to 
whet  its  sharpness;  the  double  rhymes  are 
now  and  then  dexterously  used,  and  aie  often 
in  themselves  laughable;  but  when  we  dis- 
cover the  narrow  personal  purpose  for  which 
clearly  the  whole  has  been  written,  we  laugh 
no  more  at  Xantippe,  the  housemaid,  *  With 
what,  pan  or  pot,  bowl  or  skaramis^^  making 
a  souse  for  those  critics  who  insult  her  mas- 
ter. Great  as  Mr.  Browning  is,  we  feel 
moved  to  something  like  pity  for  him,  in 
that  such  a  mood  could  so  persistently  pro- 
long itself,  and  inoculate  his  whole  poetic 
genius,  as  it  is  clear  that  it  has  done.  A 
truly  healthy  mind  w^ould  surely  have  cast  it 
forth  after  a  brief  moment's  irritation,  with 
a  noble  regret  for  having  yielded  to  it  even 
thus  long.  The  rest  of  the  poems  in  the  vol- 
ume— and  some  of  them  are  of  the  highest 
quality — suffer  somewhat  from  their  relation- 
ship to  this  initial  exercise — more  especially 
that,    in  the    pieces    headed    *  House,'   and 

*  Shop,'  and  some  others,  including  the  Epi- 
logue, we  have  a  prolonged  echo  of  the  same 
note  of  narrow  querulous  personal  discontent. 
The  tnith  embodied  in  the  final  verses  of 
'  House  '  is  trite,  even  though  we  have  it  serv- 
ed up  by  Mr.  Browning,  and  though  the  pic- 
ture of  the  earthquake  revealing  the  goott 
man's  privacy  is  good. 

'  Friends,  the  good  man  of  the  house  at  least 
Kept  house  to  himself  till  an   earthquake 
came ; 
'Tis  the  fall  of  its  frontage  permits  you  feast 
On  the  inside   arrangement  you  praise  or 
blame. 

*  Outside  should  suffice  for  evidence  ; 

And  who  so  desires  to  penetrate 
Deeper,  must  dive  by  the  spirit-fense — 
No  optics,  like  yours,  at  any  rate  ! 
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*  Hoity-toity  I  A  street  to  explore, 

Your  house  the  exception  !    "  With  this  same 
key 
SJidkespeare  unlocked  Jiis  Iieart"  onc«  more  ! ' 
Did  Sliakespeare  ? — If  so,  the  less  Shake- 
spesro  he  I' 

Parenthetically  we  may  remark  here  on  a 
prevailing  liberty  Mr.  Browning  takes  w^ith 
English;  and  that  is,  to  elide  the  *  to,' the 
sign  of  the  infinitive,  as  in  the  third  line 
above — 

*  'Tis  the  fall  of  the  frontage  permits  you  [to] 

feast ' — 

which  is  a  pure  colloquial   Cockneyism,  and 
not  permissible  in  good  prose — not  to  say  in 

food  vei*se.  Even  Shakespeare,  in  *  At  the 
lermaid,'  is  made  to  become  a  poor  mouth- 
piece of  Mr.  Browning's  peevish  egotism,  for 
he,  too,  rails  against  this,  that,  and  the  other, 
for — 

'  Slipping  inside  my  breast, 

There  to  catalogue  and  label, 
What  I  like  least,  what  love  best.' 

Which  is  very  unlike  Shakespeare,  very,  and 
makes  us  fancy  that  Mr.  Browning's  subtle, 
if  somewhat  ironical  dramatic  power,  is  real- 
ly failing  him.  *  Pisgah  Sights,'  however,  is 
full  of  his  peculiar  quickened  insight,  and  is 
extremely  suggestive  and  occasionally  musi- 
cal ;  and  *  St.  Martin  Summer '  has  some  lines 
that  linger  in  the  memory.  But,  like  *  Bifur- 
cation,' and  'Numpholeptus,'  the  intellectual 
problem  is  too  little  relieved  by  imaginative 
colouring.  They  all  pass  into  crabbedness 
and  affectation ;  and  this  quite  Jipart  from  the 
question  of  subject — on  which  we  w^ould 
give  Mr.  Browning  the  large  license  allowed 
to  one  who  has  greatly  benefited  us  hereto- 
fore. *  Filippo  Baldinucci,  on  the  Privilege 
of  Burial,'  is  characterised  by  all  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's etcher-like  process  of  gradually  making 
the  mind  he  is  concerned  with  eat  out,  as  it 
were,  on  a  clear  bright  surface,  its  own  out- 
lines ;  and  it  is  penetrated  by  that  dry  clear 
humour  which  adds  so  much  to  Mr.  Brown- 
ing's power.  Mr.  Browning,  though  profess- 
edly dialing  with  1G76,  gives  us  here  some 
of  the  finest  of  his  own  studies  of  Italian  as 
well  as  of  Jewish  life  and  character  in  Italy. 
The  story  of  Buti's  painting  of  that  holy  pic- 
ture, and  its  reception,  is  inimitable :  and  the 
contempt  of  the  Italian  for  the  Jew,  now  re- 
strained within  the  bounds  of  passive  grudge, 
is  admirably  expressed  in  the  last  two  stan- 
zas : 

*|Was  magic  here  ?    Most  like  !    For,  since, 
Soniehow  our  city's  faith  grows  still 
More  and  more  lukewarm,  and  our  Prince 

Or  loses  heart  or  wants  the  will 
To  check  increase  of  cold.     'Tis  '*  JAve 
And  let  live  !"     Languidly  repress 
\lhe  I  issident!    In  short, — contHve, 

C.  ristians  must  hear  with  Jews :  no  less! 

'  The  end  seems,  any  Israelite 

Wants  any  picture, — pishes,  iK)ohs, 
P"~f]iases.  hanofs  it  full  in  sight 
In  any  chamber  he  may  choose  ! 


In  Christ's  crown,  one  more  thorn  we  rue ! 

In  Mary's  bosom,  one  more  sword  ! 
No,  boy,  you  must  not  pelt  a  Jew  ! 

O  Lord,  how  long  ?  how  long,  O  Lord  ? 

*  A  Forgiveness  '  is  also  imbued  with  Mr. 
Browning's  peculiar  colouring,  and  will,  here 
and  there,  from  its  Sordello-like  obscuritr, 
form  a  puzzle  for  his  wannest  admirers. 
*  Cenciaja '  is  an  exercise  of  the  peculiarly 
morbid  vein — a  sort  of  comraentary,  as  he 
phrases  it,  on  Shelley's  'Cenci,'  derived  from 
the  fact  that  the  Pope  refused  the  reprieve  ia 
Beatrice  because  of  another  crime  committed 
against  parents  at  the  same  time ;  but  it,  also, 
is  bare  and  morbid,  and  without  adequate  re- 
lief. In»  the  'Epilogue,'  which  has  some 
verses  strong  and  full  of  flavour,  Mr.  Brown- 
ing, as  we  have  said,  once  more  returns  to 
his  grievance,  and  belabours  the  critics  who 
have  taken  liberties  with  him.  He  pursues 
his  phantasy  by  treating  them  to  wine,  &c., 
and  winds  up  thus  : — 

'  Don't  nettles  make  a  brotb 

Wholesome  for  blood  grown  lazy  and  thick  ? 
Maws  out  of  sorts  make  moutus  oat  of  taste. 
My  Thirty-four  Port — no  need  to  waste 
On  a  tongue  that's  fur  and  a  palate — paste  ! 

A  magnum  for  friends  who  are  sound !  the  sick— 
I'll  posset  and  cosset  them,  nothing  loth. 
Henceforward  with  nettle-broth  ! ' 

We  have  left  for  a  warm  word  at  the  last,  the 
gem  of  the  volume — ^the  ballad  of  'Herre 
Kiel,'  which  finely  enshrines  and  preserves 
one  of  the  noblest  pieces  of  patriotic  daring. 
Seeing  that  Mr.  Browning  does  this  with 
such  originality  and  music,  it  seems  a  pity  he 
should  not  favour  us  with  more  like  it. 

The  Olympian  and  Pythian  Ode*  of  Pindar. 
Translated  into  English  Verse  by  the  Hev. 
Francis  David  MoRiCE,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Queen's  College,  Oxford.  Henry  S.  King 
and  Co. 

Pindar  in  English  Rhyme.  Being  an  attempt 
to  Render  the  Epineikian  Odes,  with  the 
Principal  Fragments  of  Pindar,  into  Eng- 
lish rhymed  Verse.  By  Thomas  Charles 
Baring,  M.A.,  M.P.,  late  Fellow  of  Brase- 
nose  College,  Oxford.  Henry  S.  King  and 
Co. 

The  same  university  and  the  same  publish- 
er offer  us  at  the  same  moment  two  vigorous, 
learned,  sympathetic  attempts  to  produce  in 
English  verse  or  rhyme  the  immortal  Odes  of 
Pindar.  These  works,  with  other  notable 
efforts  to  translate  into  the  English  of  the 
Victorian  age  the  most  celebrated  specimens 
of  classic  antiquity,  are  a  sign  of  the  times. 
It  is  possible  now  for  the  unlearned  to  ac- 
quire a  fair  apprehension  of  the  spirit,  the 
substance,  and  even  the  form  of  Greek  beau- 
ty, and  though  he  remain  in  tlie  outer  courts 
of  the  temple  he  may  imagine  the  glory  of 
the  inner  shrine  and  obtain  some  hint  of  the 
incense  offered  there.  When  Tennyson  and 
Morris,  Browning,  Conington,  Plumptre,  and 
Lord  Derby,  with  a  host  of  others,  are  thus 
delighting  themselves  in   the   art   of  minis- 
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tering  to  less  accomplished  readers;  when  and  he  certainly  paraphrases  the  last  line, 
scholars  are  translating  for  scholars  as  well  as  We  should  like  to  have  compared  at  length 
for  the  English  reader,  a  great  boon  is  be-  passages  from  the  magnificent  Fourth  Pythi- 
stowed-  upon  the  latter.  If  we  can  balance  an,  in  which  Pindar  introduces  so  much  uf 
the  two  translations  now  before  us,  and  ven-  Jason's  expedition  as  threw  light  on  his  in- 
ture  to  give  the  palm  to  one  rather  than  the  tention  of  glorifying  and  warning  Arcesilas 
other,  it  is  because  Mr.  Morice  has  laboured  of  Cyrene.  The  two  translators  have  alike 
perhaps  with  greater  intensity  than  his  told  the  story  well,  and  given  the  celebrated 
friendly  rival  Mr.  Baring  to  reproduce  the  riddle  by  which  Pindar  reproves  the  prosper- 
very  metre  and  manifold  form  of  Pindar  in  ous  king  for  the  folly  of  contipuing  in  Per- 
the  English  version,  not  only  the  ring  of  the  sian  exile  the  wise  Demophilus ;  but  we  again 
lines,  but  their  precise  number.  Mr.  Baring  must  give  the  palm  of  expression  to  Mr.  Mo- 
has  endeavoured  to  catch  all  the  ideas  of  the  rice,  in  fulness  of  translation  to  Mr.  Baring, 
original,  ideas  often  embedded  in  the  afflu-  Take  the  simple  words,  265,  ti  nq  v^ovg  b^v-o^ifi 
ence  of  the  mere  diction  and  the  fulness  of  ireliKti  l^epeiiiai  k€v  fiey6?MC  dpv6c  — Mr.  Baring 
meaning  and  fancy  which  are  involved  some-  — *  If  from  a  huge  old  oak  one  lop  away  the 
times  even  in  conspicuous  etymology.  It  branches  streteJiing  far  around  vnth  shari^ened 
would  be  impossible  to  do  justice  here  to  the  axe.'  Now  the  words  italicised  are  the  trans- 
real  merits  of  either  translation,  but  a  com-  lator's  addition.  Though  Mr.  Morice  gives  a 
parison  of  a  passage  may  give  our  readers  touch  of  his  own,  he  drops  out  the  accurate 
some  idea  of  the  feast  which  is  at  their  dis-  and  suggestive  word  *away,'  and  says, 
posal.  Perhaps  every  reader  will  turn  to  the  *  When  with  keen-edged  bill  a  woodman  lops 
second  Olympian  Ode,  with  its  wondrous  jets  some  mighty  oak.'  There  is  a  terseness  and 
of  immortal  light  which  Pindar  made  the  compression  hardly  warranted,  yet  there  is 
revolving  chariot  wheels  in  the  Olympian  poetic  force  in  theline.  We  feel  under  great 
contest  to  emit  for  all  coming  time.  We  obligations  to  both  translators,  and  we  thank 
place  the  work  of  our  two  translators  side  by  them  heartily  for  works,  which  throw  not  a 
side,  and  most  excellent  they  both  are.  little  light  on  each  other. 
Mr.  Baring  : 

'  For  aye,  alike  in  gloom  ^^f?**  <  "^^^  ^^%^'   ^^^  ^^^^'^°-  1^'^' 

And  broad  daylight,  yiemoM,  by  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Cole 

Havmg  a  sun,  a  life  of  lesser  toil,  S^i>ge.      Two  Vols.      Macmillan  and  Co. 

The  good  behold :  Rugby :  J.  Billmgton. 

Who  worry  not  the  soil  j„lin  Moultrie  had  genuine  poetic  genius. 

With  tireless  strength  of  hand,  nor  vex  the  sea  ^ut  his  later  poems  never  justified  the  prom- 

But  withThe'^Sdl  wfth  awful  honours  dued,  ?^°^  ^^'l^^/^^.^^^'-,    f  "^'^  ^y,"^^^  pieces  as 
They  who  while  li^dng  took  delight  My  Brother's  Grave  '  show  not  only  fine  do- 
In  every  solemn  vow  performed  aright,  ^^stic  sentiment,  but  a  niceness  of  imagina- 
Abide,  a  teariess  race  for  all  eternity.  tive  colouring,  which  imparts  umversality  of 
While  others  suffer,  sinners  over-bold,  interest  without  destroying  the  directness  of 
A  sight-surpassing  doom.*  personal  feeling.     He  fell  under  the  fascina- 

Now,  though  this  is  very  closely  rendered,  ^^^ .^L^^l.^.n^ i'^^  """t^  ^^  individuality 

there  a^e  a  few  awkwardnesses.  The  construe-  Zfl^^^TZ^^^l    t^LT.5  nf..n   .  n°f 

tion  of  lines  8  and  10  is  rather  obscure,  but  ^^.^i'Tli    nrtrnrrr^^^^^^^^                Lh 

it  attempts  to  express  the  Icind  of  probity  and  ^^^^^div?' ^clever  arthey  are  Z^ome  into 

truthfulness  on  which  the  gods  look  with  ap-  i^':^,^^^'' ^^^^^                       t^^I? 

proval, —;^:a*poy  e^p«mtr.     The  phrase  '  having  ,  r^^Ax^^  T^Jg  sunerior  to  Bvron's  *  Benno  » 

'  a  sun'   is  almost  a  bald  translation  of  aAtov  .„  f^\^*    was  supenor  to  i5yrons    i^eppo 

lyovTtc  and  the  *  si srht-suroassinff  doom  '  lite-  ^^  ^^  "^  ^^'"P^y  unintelligible;    for    though 

tXovrtq,  anu  luc     Bigiii  surpassing  aoom     iiie  .,     .  nopm  showq rpmarkfthlp  mptriral  fRptlitc 

rally  represents  the  aTrpoaboarov  t^ovqv,  tnat  poem  snows  remarKame  metrical  laciiity, 

In    each    instance    Mr.   Morice  dispenses  it  is  totally  wanting  m  the  pervading  gnm- 

with  the  precise  expression,  but  nevertheless  ^^^f  ^  ^7°y  T\%  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^Y.^^^""^  ^^T 

!,«   «^«4.J..^«    :«   i;««o  «.k;\i,   «*«   ^^   ^v«nf  first  to  laat.  It  is  by  hi&  poems  of  the  domestic 

he  contnves,  in   lines  which  are  an  exact  at,'       xu  i.  -a*^  n.  •       -n       •  i.  •         i 

««„;„„i«^4.  ^Vt>;«;i«,  „«/i  «.u?«>,  »«i.«,.»^i»  i.«  affections  that  Moultrie  will  maintain  a  place, 

equivalent  of  Pmdar  and  which  strangely  re-  ,                          aun^riaed  that  toars  should 

produce  the  effect  of  his  metre,  to  convey  *"^  ^®  are  not  surpnsea  tnat  tears  snouia 

«««.!„  «n  *u«*u^«^i,*  ««;i  «r^»  «,««*  «^-«/.  Ki,«  have  come  into  Dr.  Arnold's  eyes  as  he  first 

nearly  all  the  thought,  and  we  must  give  nim  ,    .  ^,      ^.         ^       »     •       i  •  u  -n/r     li.  • 

^•^,1^;?  4?««  v«««u  ^^«4^;/>  «««c;K;i,v,r      'Thuo  .  read   *  The  Three  Soas' — in  which  Moultne 

credit  for  much  poetic  sensibility.     1  nus  :  .         j   •  i.     i  •    *            •        mu     *,      u   • 

^                         ^  returned  into  his  true  vein.     The  touch  in 

*'But,  by  day  alike  and  night,  the  first  two  lines  of  the  third  .picture  is  ex- 

Upon  the  righteous  rises  ever  light.  quisite  : 

They  dwell  in  a  life  un vexed  of  toil,  ^ ,                       ,     ,              ,             _ 

Nor  need  to  task  the  weary  soil  '  I  ^^^ve  a  son,  a  little  son :  hu  age  I  cannot  tell, 

Nor  waters  of  the  main  ^^*  ^^^V  reckon  not  by  months  and  years  where 

For  scant  subsistence.   Tearless  days  they  gain,  ^  has  gone  to  dwell/ 

With  those  Heaven-honoured  ones  in  Truth  ^^  ^^  jj^t  say  that  Moultrie's  lighter  and 

.  ti-i -1*     .  •'*^^*              »      xi.        .  i-x     ^*  A-  more  laboured  pieces  have  no  value — on  the 

,,While  sinners  cower  neath  weight  of    dire  contrary,   they  may  be  cited  as  examples  of 

^^^*^^'  what  metrical  dexterity  and  a  wide  vocabu- 

Mr.  Morice  here    follows  Donaldson  rather  lary,  together  with  nimble,  if  sometimes  er- 

than  Dissen  in  his  ideas  of  the  closing  verses,  ratic  fancy,  coi*ld  achieve;  but  a  selection 
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should  have  suffired,  and  we  can  well  believe 
that,  if  this  work  had  been  judiciously  done, 
by  grouping  the  poems  under  heads  accord- 
ing to  date,  the  book  would  have  found  a 
large  public.  As  it  is,  we  must  say  that  too 
great  a  demand  seems  to  us  to  have  been 
made  on  his  behalf — nearly  one  thousand 
pages  of  very,  very  small  type  is  not  tempting 
for  the  general  reader.  We  regret  deeply 
that  such  masteqjieces  as  *My  Brother's 
Grave,'  *The  Hall  of  my  Fathers,'  *The 
Three  Sons, '  and  some  bits  of  description,  es- 
pecially  those  of  the  Isle  of  Arran,  should  in 
this  final  edition  have  been  so  nearly  buried 
in  an  immense  ocean  of  type.  We  are  sorry, 
too,  that  Mr.  Prebendary  Coleridge  has  al- 
most missed  his  mark  in  the  Memoir,  which 
is  appreciative  enough,  but  it  lacks  totally 
(save  indeed  in  Mr.  Bonamy  Price's  little 
sketch,  which  is  far  too  short)  anything  even 
approaching  to  characteristic  and  incisive 
touches.  It  is,  however,  clear  and  readable 
80  far  as  it  goes. 

Fanshaice,  and  other  Pieces,    By  Nathaniel 

Hawthorne.     Boston  :  James  Osgood  and 

Co. 
The  DolUver  Romance^  and  other  Pieces.     By 

Nathaniel  Hawtiiokne.     Boston:  James 

Osgood  and  Co. 
A  Study  of  Hawthorne.     By  G.  Parsons  La- 

throp.      Osgood,    Boston;    Triibner  and 

Co.,  London. 

Anything  that  may  throw  light  on  so 
strange  and  elusive  a  personality  as  that  of 
Hawtiiorne  must  be  welcome  to  not  a  few 
readers.  To  get  to  enjoy  him  is  like  the  ac- 
quiring of  a  new  taste.  He  is  far  from  excit- 
ing us  by  means  of  incident  or  anything 
of  that  kind,  but  he  fascinates  us  by  his 
unique  way  of  unveiling  what  is  mysteri- 
ous and  vet  common,  — what  all  have  felt  as 
terrible  possibilities  in  humanity  and  in  them- 
selves,— and  he  surrounds  these  withaweird- 
ness,  a  glamour,  that  at  once  intensifies  and 
magnifies  them.  But  we  are  not  sure  that 
these  recent  additions  to  the  Hawthorne  li- 
brary are  calculated  to  have  altogether  the 
effect  that  his  friends  and  representatives 
should  be  most  concerned  to  produce. 
*  Fanshawe  '  is  one  of  his  very  early  efforts. 
He  himself  deliberately  withdrew  it,  as  Mr. 
J.  T.  Fields  tells  us  rather  regretfully,  and 
would  never  hear  of  its  being  again  put  be- 
fore the  public.  Indeed  he  was  impatient  of 
its  being  even  named  in  his  presence.  And 
one  docs  not  need  to  read  far  to  find  the 
reason.  It  has  little  that  is  marked  by  Haw- 
thorne's later  characteristics.  It  abounds  in 
incident  distinctively  after  the  style  of  Scott; 
it  is  so  loosely  written  that  it  may  be  referred 
to  as  an  encouragement  to  the  young  who  are 
willing  to  labour  to  attain  a  finished  style, 
and  thus  may  have  a  high  use  ;  it  is  weak  in 
climax  and  without  any  skill  in  character- 
drawing.  Dr.  Melmoth — the  simple,  book- 
1  earned  president  of  Harley  College — which 
clearly  is  some  reminiscence  of  Bowdoiu, 
where  Hawthorne  studied,  with  its  seclusion, 
its  neighbouring  woods,  and  vales  and  trout- 


streams — has  much  to  do  in  looking  aft^r  his 
students,  but  he  nevertheless  takes  under  his 
care,  in  spite  of  protests  from  his  shrewd  and 
somewhat  shrewish  wife,  the  daughter  of  a 
friend  who  is  abroad  and  has  become  a  wid- 
ower. Ellen  Langton  turns  the  heads  of  the 
students.  Fanshawe,  a  studious,  absorbed 
youth,  and  Edward  Walcott,  a  dashing  and 
spirited  young  Cavalier,  are  soon  jealous  of 
each  other;  but  their  jealousy  is  suddenly 
turned  into  a  fellow-feeling  of  loving  anxiety 
when  it  is  discovered  that  an  adventurer, 
who  originally  hailed  from  the  same  village, 
has,  by  means  of  producing  letters  from  her 
father,  got  her  to  elope  with  him.  This  in- 
troduces us  to  Hugh  Crombie,  the  master  of 
the  '  Hand  and  Bottle,'  who  is  touched  with 
some  reality  and  humour.  Chase  is  ^ven, 
and  after  many  efforts  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  joined  in  the  pursuit,  in  the  oddest 
way  the  couple  are  found  in  the  woods  by 
Fanshawe,  who,  however,  rather  unexpected- 
ly and  untowardly  relinquishes  his  rights  in 
favour  of  Walcott,  and  all  ends  happily  for 
Mr.  Langton's  return  home.  There  are  in- 
stances of  clumsiness  and  even  of  positive 
error  in  the  writing,  which,  for  Hawtliome's 
sake,  should  surely  have  been  corrected. 
This,  for  example :  — 

'  Edward's  spirits  were  cheered,  not  by  for- 
getfulness,  by  hope,  hit  which  would  not  pe^ 
mit  him  to  doubt  of  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  pursuit.  .  .  .  He  had  proceeded  but 
a  few  miles,  before  [  ?  when]  he  came  in  sight 
of  Fanshawe,  who  had  been  accommodated 
with  a  horse  much  inferior  to  his  own.  The 
speed  to  which  he  had  been  put  [  ?  at  which 
he  had  been  driven]  had  almost  exhausted 
the  poor  animal,  whose  best  pace  was  now  hut 
little  beyond  a  walk.' 

How  very  different  is  this  from  the  sweet 
musical  delicacy  of  the  additional  but  finre- 
vised  sections  of  *  The  Dolliver  Romance.' 
which  are  presented  to  us  in  the  second  of 
these  volumes  !  True,  they  do  not  conduct 
us  to  any  definite  point  in  the  story,  but  the 
glimpse  of  Pansie's  father  is  interesting,  and 
we  have  some  further  instances  of  the  elRcaey 
of  that  wondrous  cordial.  It  is  strange  to 
observe  how  here,  too,  an  undecipherable, 
half-mystical  document,  like  that  in  *  Scpti- 
mius,'  was  meant  to  play  its  part.  But  the 
charm  of  many  of  the  sentences  remains  in  the 
ear  like  the  echoes  of  sweet  music.  This,  for 
instance : — 

*  How  this  child  came  by  the  odd  name  of 
Pansie,  and  whether  it  was  really  her  baptis- 
mal name,  I  have  not  ascertained.  More 
probably  it  was  one  of  those  pet  appellations 
that  grow  out  of  a  child's  character,  or  out 
of  some  keen  thrill  of  affection  in  the  par- 
ents, an  unsought-for  and  unconscious  felici- 
ty, a  kind  of  revelation  teaching  them  the 
true  name  by  which  the  child's  guardian-an- 
gel would  know  it;  a  name  with  playfulness 
and,  love  in  it,  that  we  often  observe  to  su- 
persede, in  the  practice  of  those  who  love 
the  child  best,  the  name  that  they  carefully 
selected  and  caused  the  clergyman  to  plaster 
indelibly  on  the  poor  little  forehead  at  the 
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font;  the  love-name  whereby,  if  the  child 
lives,  they  know  it  in  their  hearts,  or  by 
which,  if  it  dies,  God  seems  to  have  called  it 
away,  leaving  the  sound  lingering  faintly  and 
sweetly  through  the  house.  In  Pansie's  case 
it  may  have  been  a  certain  pensiveness  which 
was  sometimes  seen  under  her  childisli  frolic, 
and  so  translated  into  French  (pensee)^  her 
mother  having  been  of  Acadian  kin  ;  or, 
quite  as  probably,  it  merely  alluded  to  the 
colour  of  her  eyes,  which,  in  some  lights, 
were  very  like  the  dark  petals  of  a  tuft  of 
pansies  in  the  Doctor's  garden.  It  might 
well  be,  indeed,  on  account  of  the  suggested 
pensiveness,  for  the  child's  gaiety  had  no  iex- 
ample  to  sustain  it,  no  sympathy  of  other 
children  or  grown  people,  and  her  melan- 
choly, had  it  been  so  dark  a  feeling,  was  but 
the  shadow  of  the  house  and  of  the  old  man.' 

The  *  Tales  and  Sketches,'  and  the  short 
biographies  with  which  the  two  volumes  are 
eked  out,  are  very  unequal,  the  most  charac- 
teristic sketch  being  that  of  *  Graves  and 
Goblins,'  which  is  full  of  a  quaint  and  dusky 
suggestiveness  that  would  have  fully  justified 
its  place  among  the  '  Twice-told  Tales.' 

We  have  to  confess  ourselves  not  a  little 
dissatisfied  with  much  in  Mr.  Lathrop's 
'  Study  of  Hawthorne.'  It  is  written  too  de- 
terminately  from  the  family  point  of  view 
merely  ;  it  exaggerates,  it  depreciates,  and  it 
wraps  its  subject  in  too  artificial  a  light. 
Very  preposterous  to  many  will  seem  Mr. 
Lathrop's  claims  for  Hawthorne  to  rank  with 
the  highest  dramatic  geniuses — even  with 
Shakespeare.  It  is  incomprehensible  to  us 
how  such  a  claim  could  have  been  put  for- 
ward; but  family  partiality,  which  has 
spoiled  so  many  biographies,  has  here  shed 
its  steady  but  unmellowing  light,  and  has 
ruined  what  might  have  been  a  very  valuable 
work ;  since  Mr.  Lathrop  has  had  access  to  all 
family  and  other  papers,  and  has  culled  many 
a  fact  and  anecdote,  the  full  drift  of  which 
he  often  helplessly  misses  because  of  his  ex- 
cessive sympathy.  We  confess  that  its  vein  of 
overweening,  if  affectionate  exaggeration, 
tempts  us  to  note  one  or  two  characteristics 
that  Mr.  Lathrop  has  certainly  not  clearly 
seized.  And  our  first  and  strongest  point  is 
that  Hawthorne  was  singularly  deficient  in 
what  we  may  call  dramatic  identifying  power. 
By  this  we  mean  that  his  characters  are 
discriminated  more  by  what  they  say  than 
by  their  manner  of  saying  it.  Dr.  Johnson 
wo'ald  have  made  his  little  fishes  all  talk  like 
whales;  Hawthorne  makes  all  his  people  talk 
like — Hawthorne.  And  this,  taken  strictly 
by  itself,  is  a  matter  in  which  it  is  clear  he 
showed  no  growth.  There  is  actually  more 
promise  of  dramatic  faculty  in  the  picture  of 
Hugh  Crombie,  in  *Fanshawe,'  entertaining 
the  students  over  their  liquor,  and  suddenly 
changing  the  whole  drift  and  purpose  of  his 
song,  so  that  he  might  hoodwink  the  worthy 
Doctor,  as,  indeed,  he  succeeded  in  doing, 
than  in  any  of  the  more  recent  and.  in  other 
respects,  more  finished  and  aitistic  works. 
The  reason  of  this  might  furnish  a  fine  prob- 
lem  for  criticism.      As  his  reach  becomes 


more  and  more  limited  through  his  dwelling 
broodingly  on  certain  lines  of  Puritan  idea, 
beyond  which  he  cannot  pass  without  very 
great  effort — needing,  as  it  would  seem,  the 
shadowy  chill  of  its  more  repulsive  phases  to 
stir  effectually  his  intermittently  torpid  imag- 
ination— so  his  language  is  limited  more  and 
more  by  an  exacting  idiosyncrasy,  which  will 
not  suffer  him  to  l^t  his  characters  speak  for 
themselves.  However  much  they  talk,  they 
talk  through  him ;  it  is  still  Hawthorne  who 
comes  before  us.  In  truth,  his  characters  are 
masks  for  his  own  moods.  Through  them  all 
he  is  wistfully  contemplating  his  own  person- 
ality in  its  varied  possibility.  Whether  it  is 
Hester  Prynnc,  who  adorns  her  Scarlet  Let- 
ter till  her  very  curse  becomes  dear  to  her;  or 
Mr.  Dimmesdale,  who  perseveringly  hides 
his,  and  presses  it  to  his  breast  till  it  bums 
into  his  very  heart;  whether  it  is  Miles  Cover- 
dale,  who  escapes  even  from  the  select  soci- 
ety of  Blithedale  into  complete  solitude  for 
refreshment ;  or  Chillingworth,  who  cherishes 
his  revenge  till  it  has  left  him  even  without 
capacity  to  enjoy  it ;  whether  it  is  Hepzibah 
Pyncheon,  who  shyly  retreats  from  the  cus- 
tomers she  would  fain  attract;  or  Pha>be, 
who  half  consciously  surrenders  her  own 
brightness  and  hope  and  health  for  the  bene- 
fit of  two  helpless  old  creatures, — it  is  still 
the  same,  the  interest  directly  connects  itself 
with  the  writer,  who  thus  makes  himself 
fascinating,  if  not  awful,  by  hiding  his  face 
behind  a  shadowy  projection  of  his  own 
phantasy.  He  is  an  egotist,  though  of  a  su- 
premely attractive  order.  The  true  point  of 
interest  in  any  one  of  his  characters  is  not 
found  till  its  relation  to  his  own  mood  is 
clearly  established  in  the  reader's  mind. 
The  thin  intangibility  of  his  characters  for 
the  most  part,  the  lack  of  flesh  and  blood  and 
genuine  personal  traits  in  them,  is  thus  to 
be  accounted  for.  More  reality  in  them 
would  have  conflicted  with  his  self-revela- 
tion and  spoiled  the  tone  and  pitch  of  his 
story.  This  was  doubtless  what  he  himself 
meant  when  he  confessed  that  *  The  House  of 
the  Seven  Gables  '  gave  him  far  more  trouble 
than  *The  Scarlet  Letter.'  In  the  case  of 
this  later  story  he  allowed  creatures  with  two 
palpable  traits  to  come  within  the  *  circle, ' 
and  they,  over  and  over  again,  broke  the 
charm.  What  he  had  to  do  was  to  reduce 
them,  to  eliminate  the  traits  that  would  have 
given  them  token  of  independent  dramatic 
existence.  What  would  be  difficult  for  an- 
other is  easy  to  him ;  what  might  in  a  meas- 
ure be  easv  for  a  far  inferior  mind  is  for  him 
supremely  diflficult.  He  can  endow  a  mere 
scarecrow — as  in  Mother  Rigby's  darling — 
with  a  semblance  of  life,  which  interests  and 
carries  us  along,  awakening  an  overpowering 
sense  of  the  pro  founder  meaning  of  existence, 
crossed  by  an  odd  fantastic  humour  common 
to  allegory;  but  the  moment  his  imagination 
is  deeply  stirred,  it  retreats  from  the  real  and 
attaches  itself  to  some  weird  or  awful  prob- 
lem, and,  like  certain  water  plants  anchored 
below,  can  only  move  obedient  to  the  re- 
straint of  its  own  rootage.   It  is  the  dctermi- 
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nate,  or,  at  all  events,  half-conscious,  attempt 
to  assert  some  freedom  for  the  imagination  by 
multiplying  the  shadowy  personages  of  his 
drama,  so  that  the  self-questionings  which  lie 
deep  in  his  mind,  and  have  directly  stirred 
and  charged  the  fancy,  may  come  to  some- 
thing like  clear  statement ;  it  is  this  that  im- 
parts that  strange  psychological  attraction  to 
Hawthorne's  writings,  but  that  has,  in  the 
cases  of  all  his  works  save  one — *  The  Scarlet 
Letter,* — rendered  them  unattractive,  or  only 
painful,  to  the  ordinary  reader,  who  cannot  ap- 
preciate the  speculative  elusiveness  of  such 
writing,  nor  discern  through  it  the  gracious 
and  redeemingly  charitable  purpose  that  per- 
vades all.  Yet  not  the  less  there  the  purpose 
lies — a  bright  ray  beyond  the  darkness,  a 
streak  of  silver  shining  through  the  dusky 
and  cobwebbed  gloom.  Though  the  psycho- 
logical twist,  the  inherited  perversity,  or  the 
taint  of  blood  is  traced  out  in  the  light  of  its 
origin,  and  reference  is  constantly  made  to 
the  unmeasured  possibility  that  lurks  in  every 
human  heart,  Hawthorne  reveals,  not  to  con- 
demn the  individual,  but  to  show  humanity. 
Man  is  his  subject  of  interest.  Men  and  wo- 
men are  of  comparatively  slight  account  to 
him  save  as  subjects  to  be  observed ;  but  his 
observations  of  real  characters  lie  quite  out- 
side the  sphere  of  his  imagination,  unless 
they  at  once  adapt  themselves  to  his  use  as 
simple  symbols,  trait  by  trait.  There  was 
much  shortsightedness  in  the  statement  that 
Zenobia,  in  *  Blithedale, '  was  the  portraiture 
of  Margaret  Fuller,  for  portraiture  is  not  in 
Hawthorne's  way;  and  it  was  only  a  little 
less  of  a  mistake  to  regard  Miles  Coverdale 
too  strictly  as  Hawthorne's  alter  e//o^  and  to 
set  down  the  Avords  put  into  Coverdale's 
mouth  as  permanent  utterances  of  Haw- 
thorne's final  views.  He  could  no  more  por- 
tray himself  than  he  could  portray  others ; 
but  Coverdale  does  reveal  more  explicitly 
than  any  other  character  certain  unmistak- 
able moods  and  traits  of  Hawthorne.  And 
when  it  is  said,  as  it  has  been  said,  that  he 
was  a  *cold,  self -removed  observer,'  that 
phrase  should,  in  view  of  this  peculiarity, 
have  been  directly  qualified,  as  in  one  case,  to 
which  Mr.  Lathrop  has  referred  with  short- 
sighted, sinister  intention,  it  notoriously  had 
been.  Individuals,  to  Hawthorne,  are  utter- 
ly indifferent  in  relation  to  his  artiMic  pur- 
poses. When  he  observes  with  the  remotest 
reference  to  this,  it  is  for  separate  traits 
merely,  which  may  yield  him  suggestions, — 
or,  in  other  words,  the  *  handle  of  his  symbol.' 
The  nearest  approach  to  real  characters  in  his 
stories  is  undoubtedly  a  mixture  of  many 
traits  caught  from  different  individuals, 
often  modifying  each  other,  however,  in  a 
manner  such  as  would  completely  destroy  en- 
semUe,  were  it  not  that  he  so  stringently 
withdraws  them  into  the  general  atmosphere 
of  his  own  mood,  and  so  softens  down  incon- 
sistencies which  would  at  once  be  detected 
4iQl  be  not  also  studiously  modify  their  utter- 
:im€€is  After  a  somewhat  fixed  pattern,  as  we 
have  jfiiready  suggested.  When  he  comes 
X^Zose  to  tbe  individual,  the  one  trait  in  his 


eye  involves  itself  too  intimately  with  other 
traits;  for  his  sense  of  the  complexity  of 
traits  and  motives  is  over  keen  to  allow  ready 
dramatic  apprehension;  and  to  aid  in  the 
illusion  which  his  art  requires,  the  necessity 
is  laid  upon  him  to  s^e  them  oaly  in  the  one 
light  of  his  own  creating.  They  are  embod- 
ied qualities,  passions,  characteristics — not 
persons:  and  here,  though  he  brings  to  his 
task  a  refinement,  a  delicacy,  and  a  deep  per- 
ception of  relations  and  of  the  compensating 
forces  of  human  life,  he  distinctly  relegates 
himself  to  the  class  of  allegorists,— of  dealers 
in  symbol,  masters  of  abstract  truths,  who  re- 
duce even  the  most  real  of  impressions  into 
affinity  \^ith  these,  before  they  can  find  a 
basis  for  construction.  They  are  not  crca- 
torSy  they  are  not  makers  or  poets,  in  the 
highest  sense.  They  are  rather  revealers  of 
the  limited  world  of  passion  and  fancy  as 
modulated  by  the  conscious  intellect ;  and  if 
the  stern  truth  must  be  spoken,  a  cert^a 
frigid  fantasticality  pursues  them — a  fineness 
such  as  sometimes  overbalances  itself,  and 
has  the  effect  of  limiting  them  for  ever  for 
full  appreciation  to  the  class  that  are  afiTected 
by  culture — and,  what  is  more,  by  the  insep- 
arable disease  of  culture. 

Thus,  though  Hawthorne  does  suggest  to 
us  the  deepest  truths  about  human  life  and 
the  fatef ulnesa  that  seems  to  pervade  it,  it  is 
but  speculatively  and  as  the  result  of  intel- 
lectual exercises.  He  does  not  stir  our  sym- 
pathies by  the  simple  revelation  of  primitive 
human  feelings,  as  do  Shakespeare,  Goethe — 
pre-eminently  in  Margaret^ — Chaucer,  or  Rob- 
ert Bums,  say,  in  the  'Jolly  Beggars.'  The 
mystery  with  him  pertains  to  a  problem  stated, 
and  but  half  solved.  It  is  a  mystery  which 
constrains  the  intellect,  tlie  imagination  be- 
ing used  meanwhile  as  its  vassal;  but  the 
simple  grandeur  of  the  *  mystery  of  a  person' 
revealed  by  the  unprompted  cry  to  heaven 
for  help,  or  the  agony  of  the  wretch  stricken 
down  in  the  pangs  of  remorse  for  a  momenta- 
ry wrong — this  is  not  in  Hawthorne's  way, 
but  in  Ben  Jonson's,  Shakespeare's,  or  Goe- 
the's. He  can  write  a  graphic  description — 
as  for  example,  that  of  his  fellow-officers  in 
Salem  Custom-house ;  but  even  this  remains  a 
mere  framework  or  en  trance- way  to  the 
story,  which  moves  absolutely  in  its  own 
sphere;  the  realistic  Introduction  showing 
more  of  passive  antipathy  than  of  sympathy. 
As  Mr.  R.  H.  Hutten  has  well  said,  his  at- 
mosphere is  that  of  '  moonlight ' — ^ghostly 
moonlight — and  all  must  partake  of  the  thin, 
shadowy  fantasticality  that  consorts  with  it. 
Hawthorne  himself  well  expressed  this  pecu- 
liarity of  his  own  style  of  work  when  he  said 
that  a  romancist  was  always  verging  on  the 
edge  of  absurdity,  and  his  great  skill  was 
seen  in  going  close  to  it  and  not  tumbling 
over. 

Now,  when  we  have  said  this  much,  it  is 
clear  that  wo  are  very  near  to  the  source  at 
once  of  Hawthorne's  strength  and  of  his 
peculiar  limitations.  He  has  no  dramatic 
grasp,  he  cannot  discriminate  character  by 
passing  faithfully  from  its  essential  mode  to 
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Hi  outward  chnracleritticB,  anil  ngain  tronx 
outward  iiiaiiifcstatioa  to  esseaiial  mode, 
concerned  only  to  make  it  draiiiaticallj  aelf- 
cioiiaistent  and  real.  Hia  conceiitiona  were 
alien  to  this,  as  we  have  seen ;  hiB  language, 
clear  and  beautiful  as  it  is,  was,  so  far  as  we 


nlio  haa  written  bo  welt  generally,  and  haa 
added  so  many  most  interesting  facts  to  our 
l)iogrophical  repertory  respecling  Ilawtbonie, 
OS  well  aa  given  us  some  new  thoughts,  after 
having  traced  out  Hawthorne's  method  of 
work  and  his  peculiar  restrictions  of  temper- 
ament, waking  claims  that  would  only  sound 
absurd  were  it  not  for  the  delicate  crilicisin 
by  which  they  are  approached  and  almost 
overlaid.  After  showing  how  Hawthorne 
was  actually  anable,  even  inadequately,  to 
rejiresent  tho  sweet,  beautiful  side  of  Puri- 
tanism, aa  well  as  ita  moral  strength,  and  af- 
ter having  admitted  hia  dramatic  defects  in 
language,  be  octaally  proceeds  to  claim  for 
Hawthorne  a  place  nearest  to  Shakespeare  of 
all  our  modem  writers.  As  a  subtle  specula- 
tor on  life  Hawthorne  certainly  stands  alone  ; 
as  a  writer  of  lithe  and  graceful  Kngliah,  few 
of  any  day  could  surpass  him;  but  to  claim 
for  liim  a  rank  beside  Bhakes]>eare  would 
GCcm  incredible,  were  it  not  that  the  claim 
has  been  so  calmly  and  deliberately  made, 
and  by  one  wh«  occupies  the  position  Mr. 
■Lathrop  does, 

AmUd.     By  Cecil  Clattos.      Three  Vols. 

Iluret  and  Blackelt. 

'Azalea' is  not  without  promise,  but  it 
furnishes  another  proof  of  the  evil  that  is 
done  to  young  writers  by  the  ambition  to  be 
spokeu  of  as  *  the  author  of  a  three-volume 
novel.'  The  plot  is  slight,  the  writing  is 
now  and  then  loose,  and  what  might  have 
jiassed  as  a  fair  one-volume  story  becomes 
tedious  by  the  obvious  traces  of  efTort  to 
leugthen  out.  We  lay  no  stress  on  the  evi- 
dent eAurcA  in  m(  of  the  author;  the  interjec- 
tion of  that  is  a  fault  which  will  mend  itself 
as  her  ideas  of  art  mellow  and  mature  her 
views  of  life.  It  says  much  for  Miss  Clayton 
that  slut  managed  to  carry  on  a  courtship  be- 
tween Harold  and  his  cousin,  the  heroine, 
without  resorting  to  a,ivy  of  the  conventional 
difficulties  which  youn^  novelists  are  so  wont 
to  And  aid  in  at  a  pmch.  'Azalea 'is,  in 
this  respect,  as  hold  as  it  is  long.  Borne  of 
the  sketches  of  tlie  Jews  are  clever,  hut  very 
unreal.  On  the  whole,  we  sliould  be  inclined 
to  say  that  if  '  Cecil  Claylon  '  will  be  content 
for  a  time  to  take  exercise  in  the  art  of  con- 
deiising  incident  in  the  writing  of  short  sto- 
ries, we  may  before  long  lye  favoured  with  a 
longer  story  which  may  take  a  fair  place. 

The  Jiertram  Fnmiln.  By  the  Author  of 
'The  SchOnbcrg  Cotta  Family.'  Daldj, 
Isbister,  and  Co. 

This  is  professedly  a  continuation  of 
'Winifrid  Bertram,'  and  we  regret  to  have 
to  Bay  that  it  is  an  unworthy  successor.  Not 
that  Mrs.  Charles  docs  not  writ«  with  care,  or 
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that  she  does  not  give  evidence  of  wide  read- 
ing and  careful  thought.  Italhcr,  our  objec- 
tion is  thai  the  reading  and  the  thought  lie 
too  evidently  ou  the  surfauc,  so  iuadeijuatcly 
assimilated  thut  nil  dramatic  situation  and 
discrimination  of  character  is  lost  or  vitiated 
by  it.  The  dmmiUix  ptreoaa.  young  and  old, 
speak  so  exceedingly  alike  that  it  is  difficult 
to  follow  them  and  to  detach  them  from  each 
other  in  the  mind;  there  is  an  endless  flow 
of  half -theological,  half -philosophical  talk,  in 
which  all  common  feelings  are  caught  ujiand 
transmogrified,  and  a  tendency  to  an  emascu- 
lated sentiment,   to   which  healthy   emotion 


clay;  butitis 
the  fcarlcsR  and  faithful  touch  of  such  that 
raises  the  artist  above  the  sermoniser,  what- 
ever disguises  he  may  seek;  so  that-,  after  all, 
he  it  is  who  preaches  the  perpetual  sermon. 
Mrs.  Charles  must  study  books  less  and  hu- 
man beings  and  nature  more  if  she  would 
reclaim  the  ground  she  has  recently  lost. 

Hogan,  3f.P.     A  Novel  in  Three  Volumes. 

Henry  S.  King  and  Co- 

The  excerpts  from  English,  German,  and 
classical  literature  prefixed  to  the  chapters  of 
this  novel  are  abundant  and  curious ;  but  if 
intended  to  indicate  the  theme  or  progress  of 
the  story,  they  are  eitremely  disappointing. 
Shakespeare,  Ooethc,  Bcotus,  Brigcna,  and 
Lord  Bacon  introduce  the  reader  to  a  series 
of  entirely  uninteresting  events,  which  are 
meant  to  illustrate  the  social  life  of  Ireland 
and  the  miserable  jealousies  and  selfishness 
of  the  most  vulgar  and  snobbish  classes  of 
Dublin  society.  It  is  true  that  we  are  intro- 
duced to  ball-rooms  where  the  Viceregal  par* 
ty  sre  present;  and  a  bishop,  a  barrister,  a 
lawyer,  and  a  stockhmkcr  appear  on  the 
scene.  Reverend  mothers  and  young  girls  at 
a  convent  school  are  thrown  into  irreverent 
conjunction  with  worldly  people.  Old  flirts 
and  young  scaiiegraccs  meet  and  mingle. 
There  are  inciaenls  enough  to  satisfy  the 
voracious  novel-reader,  frocn  the  examination 
of  a  girls'  school  to  an  Irish  election ;  and 
there  arc  even  an  intrigue  with  a  miserable 
wife,  hcrse-racing,  and  suicide  to  whet  the 
jaded  appetite;  but  we  cnnnot  see  one  spark 
of  honour,  sincerity,  truth  or  nobleness  in 
the  vast  array  of  characters  and  succession  of 
scenes.  Even  the  boys  at  'Trinity,'  before 
tbey  have,  as  Charles  Lamb  said,  become 
'  degenerated  into  frivolous  members  of  Par- 
Itanient '  deserve  a  sound  whipping.  The 
bishop  thinks  of  nothing  for  his  nephew  but 
a  fortunate  marriage.  This  hero  is  a  heart- 
less fool,  and  the  only  character  who  excites 
even  a  passing  interest  is  a  lieautiful  Souih 
American  girl,  who  has  been  victimised  by  a 
cruel  drunken  sot,  who  had  married  her  and 
gambled  away  her  fortune;  but  even  she  has 
not  principle  enough  to  resist  a  base  intrigue. 
Politics,  Home  Rule,  education,  dancing, 
horse^rocing,  are  all  discussed.  The  only 
sign  of  Insh  pleasantry  is  the  intolerable 
grammar  spoken  by  those  wlio  are  represent- 
ed as  moving  in  some  sort  of  Irish  society. 
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Tlinrc  ie  linrJly  one  gleaoi  of  Irish  fun  or  Haeson,  H.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  English 

frolic  in  the  tliiee  volumes,  and,  if  the  repre-  Literature  in  the  University  of  Ediuburgb. 

seutstlon  were  correct,  there  is  not  one  grain  Macmillan  and  Co. 

of  common  sense  or  shred  of  honour  in  the  ^j,,  ,,  „,„,.,rf  ,„  he  a  very  nsefnl  hand- 

party  spirit,  social  circles,  and  ucrcd  conven-  ^^^      ,t  doe,  not  profess  to  bi  philological, 

tionsol  priest  or  politicien     The  home,  nie  ,,„,          ,     „;        '  presenting  weU^cho.,. 

roilen  to  the  coie;  •  the  whole  he«l  IS  sick  .p.eimens  of    our  hest-lnown    poets    tm. 

and  the  whole  heart  fainti  there  is  no  sound-  ohaucer  lo  Ileniclt.  with  carefuui.  and  tane- 

nessin  it    hot  wounds,  bruises,  putnfjing  ,„ii,  written  introductions  and  notes.     Mn 

sores,  neither  bound  up  nor  to  be  molhlied  ^J^^  ,,„  evid-ntly  read  the  old  poels  with 

witl,  any  ointment.'  Sorely    Owld  Ireland  ■  is  ,„,^^^  appreciation,  and  hs.  inforaied  herself 

not  so  Dad  as  tins.  ^^j,  respecting  the  liistoi?  of  the  various  iie- 

™,      ..      J           J  T       o               n    M  riods  With  which    she  is  concerned.      Sh? 

TJ.  Ai,„t^r«  of  7W  S™„r.     By  Mahk  ^                     ,         ^^              ,        ,  ,         „, 

Twam.    Chatto  and  Hindu..  knowledge.     Her  introduetiin  to  the  «,cti.. 

Tom  Sawyer  19  a,  bit  of  a,  scanip.  a  from  Chaucer  is  every  wftj  admirable,  clearly 
kind  of  jilvcnilc  Gil  Blafi,  an  eiifaTit  ten-iblf,  coDdcnsing  a  vast  Amount  of  reading.  And 
a  schoolboy  full  of  practical  jokes  and  solemn  she  shon-H  a  good  deal  of  critical  discrimina- 
impositious,  who  wina  a  Sunday-school  Bible  tion.  TVe  entirely  agree  tciHi  her  in  her  e^ti- 
by  buying  tickets,  and  proves  bis  oasiduous  mate  of  Dr.  Donne  as  against  De  Quincey's 
study  by  tile  astounding  answer  to  the  quea-  somewhat  liigh-flown  panegyric,  wliich  is 
tion,  'Who  were  the  first  two.  apnsUeai'  one  of  tlie  few  instances  with  him  in  which 
■David  and  Goliath.'  He  absconds  from  mere  riietimc  took  the  place  of  criticalin- 
schuo],  and  with  a  village  De'cr-do-weil  sets  sight.  Particularly  pleased,  too,  have  we 
up  for  a  pirate  on  an  island  in  the  river,  then  been  with  tlie  sketches  of  Lasgland  and  Skcl- 
steals  home  at  night  to  listen  to  his  old  aunt  ton.  As  to  the  Scotch  poets,  BNrbonr,  Dun- 
weeping  over  him  as  drowned,  and  isfurtively  bar,  Hcnryson,  and  Douglas,  this  manual 
pi"esent  on  Sunday  to  hear  hia  funeral  sermon  should  do  much  to  recommend  them.  Druni- 
preached.  In  one  of  his  escapades  he  is  wit-  mond  of  Hawthomdcn,  with  his  luscious  arti- 
n ess  of  a  midnight  murder — gets  lost  in  a  fiee,  seems  to  us  over-estimated ;  but  we  csn 
cave  on  the  Mississippi,  finds  the  murderer  make  full  allowance  for  that,  conaiden'og » 
and  his  treasure,  and  ends  his  schoolboy  recent  volume.  We  are  nof"  sure  that  for  the 
days  by  beiug  a  hero.  "The  book  is  full  of  purpose  of  such  a  handbook  some  of  th* 
roaring  fun,  interspersed  with  touches  of  true  space  given  to  extracts  from  poets  whose 

iiathoa.  It  will  have  the  efiect  of  making  works  are  in  every  decent  library — Chaucer, 
loys  think  that  an  unscrupulous  scapegrace  Shakespeare,  and  Spenser,  for  example- 
is  sure  to  turn  out  a  nobleman;  it  might  might  not  have  l>een  saved  and  indicated  bj 
thcrcrorc  have  given  more  emjihasis  to  truth  references,  and  devoted  to  further  e.itracts 
and  stmight forwardness.  But  it  is  irresisti-  from  such  inaccessible  writers  as  OccIctc. 
lile;  fully  up  to  the  mark  of  the  'Innocents  Sackville,  Dyer,  and  others.  Wc  think  tlic 
Abroad.'  book  might  have  been  almost  as  well  with- 
£,,■„.-,  I-  I  J  ,  r,  ,  n  ""**''<*  General  Pre/aee,  which  is  loose  here 
Stray  Studm  from.  England  avd  Italy  By  ^^^  11,^^0,  and  is  sometimes  affected.  What 
John  RiciiAUD  Green.  Macmillan  and  Co.  good  authority  can  the  writer  give  us  for  the 
These 'Stray  Studies 'are  a  series  of  grace-  ^'^'^^  P^dettntUJ,  which  besides,  is  sutvly 
fullv-writlen  and  pleasing  little  essays,  re-  "'■?''g>?  "^"^^  *"  mean  »r(  up  on  a  pedestal 
,.rinted  from  '  Macniillan's  Magazine '  and  the  ^'''^  '^  ^"5  "  SfPle  of  sentences  to  Iw  found 
'  Saturday  lieview.'  T!io  subjects  handled,  ''"e  and  is  not  good!  'Life  on  earth  a^s 
'Sketches  in  Sunshine.'  '  Children  by  the  'j>ole.  or  "i  any  part  of  it  .s  an  inces^nlk 
Sen,'  'The  Florence  of  Dant.-,"  Buttercups,'  I'l^^'-fm '■•^r  of  the  yreunt  throwing  o3  U- 
&e.  are  evanescent,  and  the  mode  of  dealing  |»"'*  '*  "".  ^^^^.l^^e^^  "."^  '°"^'  wale  of  si- 
with  them  does  not  make  them  more  substan-  !''°":  ,""•'  l''^  historical  sense  consists  ,n  he- 
tial.  There  is  no  thought  •  in  solution  '  in  "np  bWb  to_  imagine  the  ry<,WwI-,,(  ,(,/«?/(» 
t'lem,  and  the  amount oflhought  of  any  kind  l"!f  ?"' V?'"^,"^ ''•".g""-'  J}"^  la  a  sort  o 
ii  slight.  It  pleases  the  autlior,  it  is  to  be  hnc  imngmalivewnt.ng  which  cannotbe  sai.i 
osiunfed,  and   his  friends  to  see  them  in  a  '"  '"^  "''ffng  fo'  auy,  save  very  young  i>cr. 

m  ire  permanent  form  than  in  the  pages  of  the     ^°°^-  

weekly   or    uioutlily   periodical;    but    there 

will  literally   be   no   end   to  'the  making  of  Ida  Oraren.   By  11.  M.  Cadell.   Two  Vols. 

b  loks  '  it  cverj-  writer  indulges  himself  in  the  (Henry  S.  King  and  Co. )     We  ilo  not  clearlj 

simc  grati  Heat  ion.      For  un  odd  hour,    in  make  out  whether  this  is  intended  aa  a  wara- 

which   one   lias   nothing   better   to   do,   Mr.  ing  or  an  encouragement.     Colonel  Craven. 

Green's    descriptions    and    reflections    may,  au  Indian  officer  of  thirty-six,  marries  M* 

however,  furnish  agreeable  employment.  Bygrovcs,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  who  baa  ali^atlt 

had  a  kind  of  flirtation  with  Ilugb  Linwnoil', 

Tliree  Cenliiriei of  EngUah  Pertry:  being  Se-  Love  is  almost  out  of  the  question.      Idusiin- 

lections  from  Chaucer  to  Herrick.    With  ply  does  not  know  what  it  is,  and  she  lini- 

Introductionsa-jd  Notes  by  Rosaline  Obmb  afterwards,  despite  her  strong  moral  puipo^- 

M.\ssox;  and  a  General  Preface  by  David  and  fidelity  to  her  husband,  tliat  »Iie  feels 
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something  like  love  for  Hugh.  Two  or  three 
years  of  married  unhappiness  is  the  result,  and 
her  relations  to  Hugh  m  India  become  peril- 
ous. At  length  her  husband,  who  really 
loves  her,  does  inspire  her  with  something 
like  affection.  But  the  wliole  conception 
and  the  delineations  arc  unhealthy.  Such 
marriages  are  a  mistake,  almost  a  moral 
wrong,  and  a  novel  whicli  should  be  an  ideal 
of  life  should  have  nothing  but  reprobation 
for  them.     They  have  no  right  to  come  right. 

A  VoiM  from  t?ie  Sea  ;  or,  the   Wreck  of 

the  *  Egl<intine.^  By  the  author  of  *  Margery's 
Christmas  Box.'  With  a  Preface  by  Samuel 
Plimsoll,  M.P.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 
This  is  a  very  simple  narrative  of  the  de- 
spatch and  wreck  of  an  unseaworthy  ship ; 
with  just  sufficient  of  personal  interest  in  the 
shape  of  heroism  and  love-making  to  entitle 
it  to  the  designation  of  a  story.  It  is  grace- 
fully and  touchingly  told,  and  will  serve  to 
point  the  ii  oral  that  we  are  just  now  ponder- 
ing. Mr.  Plimsoll  vouches  for  the  counter- 
part in  real  life  of  every  statement  and  sug- 
gestion of  circumstance;  indeed,    that    the 

tacts  are  stranger  than  any  fiction. Lady 

Siherdale's  Stceetheart,  and  other  Stories.  By 
William  Black.  (Sampson  Low-  and  Co.) 
Mr.  Black  has  reprinted  from  periodicals  to 
which  they  have  been  contributed  half-a-doz- 
en slight  stories.  The  longest,  'The  Mar- 
riage of  Moira  Fergus,'  is  the  best.  We  need 
not  say  that  the  author  of  '  A  Daughter  of 
Heth  '  writes  with  a  cunning  hand ;  his  dain- 
ty touch  and  clever  conception,  half  humour, 
half  pathos,  is  seen  in  the  shortest  as  well  as 
in  the  longest  of  his  stories.  '  The  Man  who 
was  like  Shakespeare '  and  '  The  Strange 
Horse  of  Loch  Suainabhal '  are  full  of  rich 
covert  humour;  and  'The  Highlands  of  the 
City '  is  a  bit  of  quaint  beautiful  pathos. 
Mr.  Black  seems  to  imagine  that  in  romance 
and  congruity  wives  fail  more  often  than  hus- 
bands. Ills  first  two  stories,  in  different 
forms,  teach  the  same  lesson.  The  stories 
are  hardly  substantial  enough  to  justify  re- 
production, but  there  are  quiet  lights  of  ge- 
nius playing  about  them. 77<<!  Elegies  of 

Sextus  Propertius.  Translated  into  English 
Verse,  with  Life  of  the  Poet  and  Illustrative 
N'otes.  By  James  Cr anstoun,  B.A.,  LL.D. 
(William  Blackwood  and  Sons.)  A  versified 
translation  of  any  author,  ancient  or  modern, 
must  be  judged  by  poetical  excellency  and 
not  by  philological  tests.  The  poetical  form 
may  indeed  give  the  reader  a  suggestion  of 
the  original,  but  this  must  generally  be  by 
considerable  freedoms  taken  with  it.  When 
translations  of  great  works  become  classical 
English  poems — like  Chapman's  Homer  op 
Fairfax's  Tasso — they  retain  very  little  philo- 
logical resemblance  to  their  originals.  Mr. 
Cranstoun  gives  us  the  ideas  of  Propertius ; 
his  unquestionable  scholarship  has  grappled 
vigorously  even  with  his  obscurities;  but  he 
has  not  given  us  an  English  poem,  any  more 
than  Francis  Rous,  or  Stcrnhold  and  Hop- 
kins have  given  us  poetical  versions  of  the 
Psalms.  If  we  want  to  know  exactly  what 
Propertius  said  we  prefer  Mr.  F.  A.  Paley.  If 


we  want  to  read  a  poem  we  shall  scarcely  go 
to  Mr.  Cranstoun,  for  certainly  he  gives  us  no 
adequate  conception  of  the  poetic  form  of  his 

author. Sonnets,  Songs,  and   Stories,     By 

Cora  Ejsnnedt  Aitken.  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton.)  We  cannot  say  much  for  Miss 
Aitken's  second  adventure,  it  falls  far  below 
her  first  both  in  thought,  form,  and  versifica- 
tion.  Reverberations.       Revised,    with     a 

Chapter  from  my  Autobiography.  By  W.  M. 
W.  Call,  Cambridge.  (Triibner  and  Co.) 
The  poems  which.  Mr.  Call  here  reprints  were 
first  published  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  are 
of  fair  merit  but  without  much  emotional 
power.  In  the  chapter  of  autobiography 
which  he  prefixes  to  them  he  tells  us  how  he 
renounced  the  theology  of  the  Established 
Church  and  embraced  a  Positivist  Creed. 
We  will  say  only  that  the  predominance  of 
his  intellectual  over  his  emotional  nature, 
which  we  observe  in  his  poetry,  accounts  for 
more  than  he  suspects  m  his  theological 
creed.  He  is  a  man  of  keen  intellect  and 
high  honour ;  but  intellectual  criteria  are  not 
the  only  valid  tests,  and  there  are  some 
things  that  will  not  yield  to  them  as  solvents. 

Camera  Obseura.    By  Dora  Greenwell. 

(Daldy,  Isbister,  and  Co.)  Miss  Green- 
well's  poems  are  characterised  by  thoughtful- 
ness,  tenderness,  musical  rhythm,  delicacy, 
and  soul,  but  also  by  obscurity  of  allusion 
and  mysticism  of  feeling.  She  is  not  always 
easy  to  understand,  and  our  mental  perplexi- 
ty somewhat  restrains  excitement  of  feeling ; 
but  in  this  little  volume  there  are  bits  exqui- 
site in  both  form  and  feeling — 'The  Wren' 
for  example,  and  'Daria.'  Reading  Miss 
Greenwell  is  like  gathering  violets  under  a 
hedge;  but  the  violets  are  worth  seeking  for. 

Sonnets  of  the  Sabred  Tear.     By  the  Rev. 

S.  J.  Stone,  M.A.  (Religious  Tract  Society.) 
Sonnets  are  the  cameos  of  poetic  art,  artistic 
and  interesting,  but  their  scale  is  too  limited 
for  either  freedom  or  passion.  Mr.  Stone 
works  with  delicacy  and  genuine  poetic  in- 
spiration and  devout  feeling.  He  has  pro- 
duced an  Evangelical  '  Christian  Year '  in 
sonnets. Rivers  of  Ice.  A  Tale  Illustra- 
tive of  Alpine  Adventure  and  Glacier  Action. 
By  R.  M.  Ballantyne.  With  Illustra- 
tions. (James  Nisbet  and  Co.)  No  method 
of  conveying  instruction  can  be  better  than 
that  of  arranging  description  of  phenomena 
and  incidents  of  adventure  in  a  connected 
story,  and  few  writers  for  young  folk  do  it 
more  successfully  than  Mr.  Ballantyne  and 
Mr.  Kingston.  Here  we  have  vivid  pictures 
of  the  ice  world,  including  the  phenomena  of 
the  Mer  de  Olace,  and  an  ascent  of  Mont 
Blanc.  Mr.  Ballantyne  restricts  himself  to 
the  actual  even  in  his  creation  of  imaginary 
circumstances.     It  is  a  book  that  young  folks 

will  read  with    absorbing    interest. The 

Oates  of  Praise,  and  other  Original  Hymns, 
Poems,  and  Fragments  of  Verses.  By  J.  R. 
Macduff,  D.D.  (James  Nisbet  and  Co.) 
Old  Fuller  said  of  Stemhold  and  Hopkins 
that  their  '  piety  was  better  than  their  poe- 
try, and  they  had  drunk  more  of  the  Jordan 
than  of  Helicon.'    The  same,  although  in  a 
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less  degree,  may  be  said  of  Dr.  MacdujS.  His  selected  volume  of  sacred  lyrics  chiefly  from 
verses  rarely  rise  above  the  fluency  of  prose;  living  writers,  but  also  including  several 
they  are  meagre  and  feeble,  they  do  not  classical  pieces  by  familiar  poets  of  the  last 
gleam  with  pearls  of  either  imagination  or  generation.  One  can  test  the  editing  only  by 
expression.  The  lines  are  sometimes  limp,  readings.  We  are  surprised  to  find  in  a  se- 
and  the  rhymes  are  sometimes  doubtful,  <?.^,  lection  which  is  not  a  hymn-book  Dr.  New- 
-fallen •  and  *  call  in,*  *  uncover '  and  *  other.'  man's  hymn,  *  Lead,  kindly  light.' rendere*! 
We  can  say  of  the  volume  little  more  than  *  Lead,  Saviour,  lead,'  without  any  inlima- 
that  it  expresses  much  devout  Evangelical  tion  of  alteration.  The  piece  given  anony- 
feeling  in  smooth  verses.  By  the  way,  we  mously,  p.  15,  is  in  two  of  its  verses  an  al- 
had  not  heard  that  Dr.  Guthrie  was  employed  most  verbal  plagiarism  from  a  well-known 

as  an  Evangelist  in  other  worlds. Under  hjrmn  of  Charles  Wesley  in   the  Wesleyan 

the  Surface,     By  Frances  Ridley  Haver-  Hymn-book.      Notwithstanding  %hese  over- 

OAL.     Second  Edition.     (J.  Nisbet  and  Co.)  sights  many  will  liighly  and  justly  value  this 

Far  higher  is  our  estimate  of  Miss  Havergal's    selection. Ihe     Cambrian    Sketch    Book. 

poems,  of  which  we  had  to  speak  in  strong  Tales,  Scenes,  and  Legends  of  Wild  Wales, 

commendation    when    they    first    appeared.  By   R.  Rice  Davies.     (Simpkin,    Marshall, 

With  intense  dcvoutness  of  feeling  and  rich  and  Co.)     Mr.  Davies  has  gathered  some  le- 

Evangelical  sentiments,  she  has  a  true  gift  of  gends  of  his  native  land  which  are  fresh  and 

poetical  expression.      The  writer's    prayer,  interesting,  some  of  which  have  come  down 

*  Lord,  speak  to  me,  that  I  may  speak,'  is  one  to  us  in  history,  others  are  collected  from 

of  the  best  conceived  and  expressed  hymns  folk-lore  ;  and  he  has  prefaced  them  by  a  very 

of  late  years;  it  has  already  found  a  place  in  mild  description  of  an  ascent  of  Snowdon, 

several  hymnals,  and  will  doubtless  become  a  such  as  is  achieved  a  dozen  times  a  day  in  the 

permanent   song  of  the   Church.     This  is  a  season,  and  which  is  not  redeemed  by  any 

cheap  edition  of  a  very  charming  little  book,  particular  merit  of  description.     Mr.  Davies 

The  Border  Land,  and  oilier  Poems,     By  does  not  write  with  much   vigour,  but  bis 

L.  N.  R.     Second  Edition.     (J.   Nisbet  and    stories  will  interest  young  people. Early 

Co.)  Mrs.  Ranyard's  monogram  is  as  well  English  PoeU.  The  Complete  Works  of  Giles 
known  as  her  family  name.  We  make  no  Fletcher,  D.D.  Edited,  with  Memorial,  Intro- 
apology  therefore  for  using  the  latter.  She  duction,  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  Alexan- 
too  has  a  genuine  gift  of  song,  both  beautiful  der  B.  Grosart.  (Chatto  and  Windus.) 
and  sweet.  Some  of  the  pieces  have  charmed  This  is  the  first  volume  of  some  cheap  re- 
us much.  They  are  distinctly  conceived  and  prints  of  the  Fuller's  Worthies'  Library, 
happily  expressed, — *The  Border  Land,' for  This  volume  of  Giles  Fletcher  will  be  fol- 
instance,  which  is  a  reminiscence  of  sickness  lowed  by  volumes  of  Phineas  Fletcher,  Sir 
which  seemed  unto  death.  The  little  volume  John  Davies,  and  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  In  this 
gathers  up  the  compositions  of  some  forty  way  works  which  have  for  the  first  time  been 
years.  Its  themes  are  various,  and  touch  life  competently  edited  and  completely  repro- 
at  most  oC  its  phases,  domestic  as  well  as  de-  duced,  will  become  accessible  to  general  read- 
votional,  literary  as  well  ao  religious.  It  is  a  ers  at  a  low  price.  This  reprint,  moreover, 
very    pleasant    little   tade   m^cum     for    the  has  the  advantage  of  careful  revision  and  cor- 

thoughtful  and  devout. ImmanueVs  Land^  rection.     We  most  heartily  commend  the  se- 

and  other  Pieces.     By  A.  R.  C.     (James  Nis-    ries. rThe  Battle  of  the  Statidurd.     A  Le- 

bet  and  Co.)     The   little  piece  from   wliich  gend   of  the  Days   of  .King   Stephen.      By 

this  volume  takes  its  name  w^as  a  great  fa-  William  Alfred  Gibbs,  Author  of  '  Arlon 

vourite  with  the  late  Dr.  James  Hamilton,  Grange,'  &c.     In  Seven  Parts.     (Provost  and 

and  was  on  his  dying  lips.     A  canto  from  it  Co.)     Mr.  Gibbs  supposes  the  Colonel  Rey- 

has  found  a  place  in  modem  hymnals.     It  nell   of  his  *  Arlon  Grange '  to  have  recited 

expresses  the  quiet  mystic  feeling,  lit  with  the  Prelude  of  the  present  poem  in  the  '  Le- 

touches  of  heavenly  sunshine,  with  which  we  gend  of  the  Castle  by  the  Sea.'      '  The  Battle 

anticipate  the  *rest  that  remaineth.'     It  has  of  the  Standard  '  is  the  great  conflict  waged 

distinctiveness,  fervour,  and  beauty,  and  is  a  by  the  supporters  of  Stephen's  Crown  with 

true  lyric  of  faith.     Mrs.  Cousins  has  here  the   rough   insurgents  and   invaders  of  the 

collected   her   lyrical  productions,   some    of  North.     The  romantic  incidents  of  the  battle 

which  have  been  published  before,  into  a  vol-  consist  of  the  march   to  York  of  Stephen's 

ume;  many  of  the  pieces  are  felicitous  in  con-  beautiful  Queen,  and  the  introduction  to  the 

ception  and    expression.     They  are  all  suf-  battle-field  of  the  Sacred  -^gis  of  Christian 

fused  with  a  very  tender  love  to  Him  who  hope  : — 

died  for  us. Uolden  with  the  Cords.     By  . 

W.  M.  L.  Jay.     (James  Nisbet  and  Co.)     A  '  Like  to  a  ship  on  wheels,  whose  tap'ring  mast 

cheap  edition  of  an  American  novel,  of  the  Should  bear  on  high  a  standard  with  the  cross, 

intellectual  characteristics  and  moral  qualities  ^?/\  precious  relics,  holy  sacrament.««, 

of  which  we  were  constrained  to  speak  very  J^^^^^  consecrated  banners  placed  below, 

highly  when  it  first  appeared.     The  popular  i!^l^^'♦  'if'         beneath  the  cross 

ye?dict  has  justified  oir  commendation^    It  ^^^  ^"'^^'' '/res  '              ^ 

is   fresh,   clever,   and   wholesome. Echoes 

from   the  Heart ;    or.    Original  and  Selected  Under  these  inspirations  they  gain  the  victo- 

Poems.     Arranged  and   Compiled  by  Emma  ry.     The  interest  of  the  poem  turns  on  a  vari- 

MooDY.     (Sampson  Low  and  Co.)    A  well-  ety  of  spirited  interludes,  where  love  con- 
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tends  with  treachery,  and  chivalry  is  reward- 
ed by  trust.  The  whole  poem  'throws  one 
buck,  not  into  the  Arthurian  or  Carlovingian 
cycle,  but  into  the  days  of  knightly  struggle 
for  power  and  fame,  while  Norman  blood 
was  becoming  enamoured  of  England  and 
more  English  than  that  of  its  Saxon  Thames. 
The  appearance  of  the  volume,  like  that  of 
other  of  Mr.  Gibbs's  poems,  is  singularly  at- 
tractive.  Baby  May;  with  Poems  and  Bal- 
lads. By  W.  C.  Bennett.  (Henry  8.  King 
and  Co.)  '  Baby  May  '  appeared  twenty-five 
years  ago  in  *  Douglas  Jerrold's  Shilling  Mag- 
azine,' and  won  a  very  unusual  popularity 
from  literary  authorities  whose  praise  was 
fame.  Mr.  Bennett  may  fairly  claim  to  be  the 
poet-laureate  of  the  cradle.  It  is  very  sweet 
and  tender,  and  in  its  present  form  will 
doubtless  find  an  enlarged  circle  of  readers. 
Many  may  not  have  read  it  once,  but  very 
few  have  read  it  only  once.  *  Baby's  Shoes  ' 
is  exquisite  in  its  pathos,  and  has  opened  the 
fount  of  tears  in  hundreds  of  mothers'  hearts. 
The  poems  included  with  '  Baby  May'  also  won 
warm  commendation  from  men  like  Landor 
and  Dickens,  Hawthorne  and  Thackeray, 
Bulwer  and  Ruskin,  Whittier  and  Holmes. 
Mr.  Bennett  is  a  lyrical  poet  of  a  very  high 
order,  and  this  collection  of  his  verses  will 
live.  He  tells  us  that  an  *  over-affectionate 
Canadian  sent  through  the  Canadian  newspa- 
pers  **The  Worn  Wedding-King,"  with  his 

own  name  appended  to  it.' ArUm  Grange; 

and  a  Christmas  Legend.  By  William  Al- 
fred GiBBS.  Artist's  Edition.  (Provost 
andCfo.)  Mr.  Gibbs'spoemis  somewhat  cruel- 
ly treated  by  these  rough  and  blurred  auto- 
type illustrations,  which  would  certainly  be 
rejected  by  a  penny  newspaper.  The  volume 
is  elegantly  bound  in  ivory,  and  the  poem 
merits  reperusal ;  but  why  should  Mr.  Gibbs 

have  so  disfigured  it  ? Messrs.  Sampson 

Low  and  Co.  have  added  to  their  almost  clas- 
sical *  Rose  Library  '  Miss  Alcott's  *  Aunt 
Joe's  Scrap  Bag ;'  Mrs.  Beefcher  Stow^e's  *  Pearl 
of  Orr's  Island;'  M.  Saintaine's  *Picciola,' 
and,  what  is  to  us  a  new  story,  *  The  Two 
Children  of  Saint  Domingo.'  From  the 
French  of  Mademoiselle  Julia  Gouraud  *A 
Story  of  the  Revolution  of  Toussaint  L'Ouver- 
ture  in  1791.'  Some  volumes  of  Mrs.  Beech- 
ER  Stowe's,  We  and  Our  Neighbours;  My 
Wife  and  I ;  Captain  Kidd^s  Money ^  and  oth- 
er Stories ;  Ths  Ghost  in  the  Mill,  and  other 
Stories;  Betty'' s  Bright  Ideas,  and  Deacon 
Pitkin^s  Farm;  also  Mrs.  Mapes  Dodge's  Hans 
Brinker,  or,  Sitter  Skates;  a  capital  Dutch 
story,  one  of  the  best  of  their  Christmas  books 
last  year ;  Wendell  Holmes'  Guardian  Angel; 
and  Lowell's  My  Study  Window.  Every 
one  of  which  will  be  heartily  welcome  in  this 

cheap  form. Helen  Blantyre,  By  A.  E.  A. 

Mair.  Two  Vols.  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.) 
A  love  story,  full  of  cross-purposes  and  tan- 
gles. George  Ellington  loves  Helen;  Miss 
Travers  loves  him;  Helen  loves  Harold  Wyn- 
chester,  who,  before  meeting  her,  has  made 
an  offer  to  Cecile  Villars,  who  loves  Le 
Comte  de  la  Barre.  Harold  does  not  care 
much  for  Cecile,  and  when  he  sees  Helen 


falls  violently  in  love  with  her.  Cecile,  dis- 
appointed in  her  love,  accepts  Harold's  offer, 
which  she  has  taken  a  fortnight  to  consider. 
So  Harold,  engaged  to  one  young  lady  whom 
he  cannot  in  honour  refuse,  is  in  love  with 
another ;  and  as  the  tangle  is  complete,  the 
whole  story  is  simply  the  working  oul  of 
these  complications  and  of  sundry  misunder- 
standings connected  with  them.  The  author- 
ess cuts  the  knot  of  the  difficulty  by  killing 
Harold  in  a  railway  accident,  not,  however, 
before  Helen  has  begun  to  discover  his  weak- 
ness ;  then,  after^three  years,  George's  wooing 
is  successful.     We  need  only  add  that  the 

story  is    well    and  vigorously  written. 

Laura  Linwood;  or,  the  Price  of  an  Accomplish- 
mejit.  By  the  Author  of  '  The  White  Cross 
and  Dove  of  Pearls,'  &c.  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton.)  This  story  seems  intended  to 
show  that  young  ladies  may  learn  the  faculty 
of  conversing  in  French  and  German  at  the 
cost  of  family  peace,  honesty  of  purpose,  and 
holy  living;  that  Romish  priests  have  con- 
sciences which  are  not  afflicted  with  any  com- 
punction, if  by  surreptitious  underhand 
tricks  they  can  seduce  the  credulous  victims 
of  their  religious  promises  from  all  domestic 
ties ;  that  it  is  their  method  to  induce  or  en- 
courage young  and  secret  converts  to  abscond 
at  midnight  from  their  home  and  take  refuge 
for  the  soul's  advantage  within  the  walls  of 
neighbouring  convents ;  that  fathers  of  such 
maidens  may  die  of  fits,  and  mothers  pine 
with  broken  hearts,  but  ;Rome  is  obdurate. 
At  least,  so  it  was  with  one  of  the  heroines  of 
this  story,  who  came  forth,  however,  purified 
at  last  in  the  fire  of  disappointment,  from  her 
Romish  predilections.  Interesting  insight  is 
given  into  the  life  of  Wesleyan  Methodism 
and  into  the  delicate  refinement  of  its  culti- 
vated clasAs,  and  the  narrative  is  not  with- 
out its  use  in  these  days,  when  young  people 
are  striving  with  new  and  eager  longings 
after  the  diversified  fruit  of  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge.  Nothing  lut    Leates.     By    Sarah 

DouDNEY.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) — The 
Great  Salterns.  By  Sarah  Doudney.  (Re- 
ligious Tract  Society.)  Two  brief  stories  by 
the  same  authoress,  beautifully  printed  and 
bound,  and  delicately  illustrated,  calculated 
to  interest  young  people  in  the  loveliness  of 
high  Christian  pnnciple,  and  to  warn  them 
against  the  shallowness  of  a  pretentious  and 
fussy  *  usefulness,'  which  is  not  dictated  by 
true  unselfishness  or  genuine  piety.  The  lit- 
tle Pharisee  of  *  Nothing  but  Leaves '  learns 
the  error  of  her  ways  by  personal  misfortune 
and  good  advice,  and  turns  over  a  new  leaf 
of  her  life,  to  the  great  advantage  of  her 
home  and  her  ragged  school.  There  is  an 
attempt  at  harmless  sensation  in  ^  Great  Salt- 
erns ;'  thus  we  have  an  artificial  ghost  story, 
a  cruel  thunder-storm  which  kills  off  the 
heroine  somewhat  unmeaningly,  and  an  incog- 
nito, which  is  laboriously  and  clumsily  con- 
trived. Still,  the  tone  of  the  story  is  pure 
ana  the  spirit  of  its  teaching  eminently  Evan- 
gelical. There  is  an  exuberance  of  religious 
phrase  and  a  plethora  of  hymns  and  devout 
advice  appearing  on  almost  every  page  ;  but 
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the  obvious  deaisrn  of  the  writer  is  to  exhibit 
the  power  of  patience  and  of  prayer,  of  fel- 
lowship with  Christ,  and  practical  Christian 

honesty ;  and  so  far  she  has  succeeded. The 

Dramatic  and  Poetical  Works  of  Wcstland 
Mafston.  Two  Volumes.  Collected  Edition. 
(Chatto  and  Windus.)  Mr.  Marston  has  here 
collected  the  productions  of  the  last  thirty 
years,  during  wliich  he  has  contributed  to 
the  stage  many  dramas,  of  which  a  dozen  are 
contained  in  these  volumes,  together  with 
some  dramatic  fragments  and  sonnets.  Some 
of  them  have  not  before  appeared  in  print ; 
those  that  have,  have  been  carefully  revised. 
Miss  Helen  Fauci t,  Macready,  Phelps,  Soth- 
ern,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kean  have  sus- 
tained his  principal  characters.  The  dramas 
fairly  belong  to  literature-  as  well  as  to  the 
stage;  they  indicate  no  great  genius;  they 
are  not  inlaid  with  sentences  that  pass  into 
the  quotations  of  literary  men;  they  have  no 
special  force  which  penetrates  and  takes  pos- 
session of  you ;  but  they  are  fluent,  graceful, 
and  dignified.  They  aim  at  literary  excel- 
lence, and  now  and  then  striking  passages 
and  happy  touches  occur.  The  separate 
dramas  offer  salient  points  for  well-deserved 
criticism.  We  can  say  only,  that,  as  a  whole, 
they  are  a  favourable  specimen  of  a  not  very 
dramatic  age.  The  poetry  is  genuine,  the 
tone  is  pure,  and  the  dramatic  presentation  is 
artistic  and  striking.     We  are  glad  to  possess 

the  volumes. The  Poetical   Works  of  Pay 

Palmer.  Complete  Edition.  (R.  D.  Dickin- 
son.) Mr.  Dickinson  has  reprinted,  in  a 
cheap  and  elegant  volume,  the  collected  edi- 
tion of  Ray  Palmer's  works,  which,  in  its 
sumptuous  American  form,  we  strongly  com- 
mended in  our  last  number. Songs  of  Peli- 

gion  and  Life.  By  John  Stuart  Blackie.  (Ed- 
monton and  Douglas.)  Everything  that  Mr. 
Stuart  Blackie  writes  is  forcible  and  fearless. 
In  this  volume  he  embodies  opinions  which 
must  be  somewhat  repugnant  to  Scottish 
presbyteries,  in  language  that  is  sometimes 
strong  even  to  dogmatism.  We  should  have 
preferred  their  exposition  in  Mr.  Stuart 
Blackic's  vigorous  and  racy  prose;  for,  as 
old  Fuller  said  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins, 
his  piety  is  better  than  his  poetry,  although 
some  of  the  lyrics  have  in  them  the  true  fire 
of  song;  and  if  Mr.  Blackie  were  as  patient 
in  labour  at  artistic  form  as  he  is  enthusiastic 
in  his  afllatus,  they  might  live  beyond  their 

day. Shakespeare  Manual.  By  F.G.Fleay, 

M.A.  (Macmillan  and  Co.)  This  is  strict- 
ly a  handbook  in  a  popular  and  condensed 
form.  Of  matters  collateral  to  Shakespeare's 
pla^YS,  it  includes  within  the  compass  of  a 
small  volume  the  results  of  a  whole  library  of 
Shakesperiau  literature — biographical  facts, 
the  bibliography  of  the  plays,  contemporary 
allusions,  historical  information  concerning 
theatres,  actors,  and  other  related  matters. 
Everything,  in  short,  that  can  illustrate 
Shakespeare  or  interest  his  readers  is  here, 
with  remarkable  lucidity,  vigour,  and  critical 
independence,  brought  within  every  student's 

reach. Poems  of  the  Months.     By   M.    A. 

Baines;      the     Etchings     by     Wilhelmina 


Baikes.  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  We  can 
commend  only  the  etchings  of  this  tasteful 
volume,  and  them  only  with  a  qualific^ition. 
— the  flowers  are  fairly  well  done ;  but  the 
letterpress  is  unpleasant  to  read,  as  a  face 
marked  with  the  small-pox  is  unpleasant  to 
look  upon.  Tlie  unrhymed  verses  are  irre- 
deemably    common-place. Th€     Vulture 

Maiden  (Die  Oeier-  Wally).  By  Wilhelmine 
VON  HiLLERN.  From  the  German,  by  C. 
Bell  and  E.  F.  Poynter.  Tauchnitz  Edi- 
tion. (Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  This  is  a 
Tyrolese  story  of  singular  weirdness  and  pow- 
er. Its  scene  is  the  Oetzthal  and  the  Hocb- 
Joch  glacier,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  eleven 
thousand  feet,  upon  which  the  Vulture 
Maiden  finds  her  refuge  from  the  brutal 
tyranny  of  her  father;  and  the  magnificent 
scenery  of  which  is  vividly  and  powerfully 
described,  and  idealised  with  that  blending 
of  superstition  which  hangs  about  mountain 
scenery,  and  which  is  the  legitimate  domain 
of  Romance.  The  semi-heroic  character  of 
Wally  is  finely  conceived,  and  the  moral  pro- 
cess of  her  training  is  well  wrought  out.  In 
her  father,  Vincenz,  the  villagers,  the  Klatz 
family  of  Rofen,  and  even  Joseph,  for  whom 
she  conceives  so  wild  a  passion,  the  stem  and 
dark  side  of  l^^rolese  peasant  character  are  ex- 
hibited. The  picture,  which  Madame  Hillem 
has  dedicated  to  her  master,  Bernard  Auer- 
bach,  is  one  of  great  power,  and  suggests 
many  points  for  extended  criticism.  We  can 
only  commend  it  to  our  readers  as  one  of  the 
most  original  and  fascinating  stories  that  has 
latterly  come  under  our  notice.  It  is  redolent 
of  the  wild  scenery  and  romance  of  its  moun- 
tain solitudes. In  their  series  of  '  Stand- 
ard Novels  '  the  same  publishers  have  repro- 
duced two  of  the  best  novels  of  the  last  sea- 
son, Mr.  Blackmoue's  Alice  lA^rraine^  in 
which  the  excellence  of  Lorna  Doane  is  near- 
ly reached  ;  and  Mr.  Black's  Three  Feathers. 
in  which  he  surpasses  himself. Stray  Pa- 
pers. By  John  Ormsby.  (Smith,  Elder,  and 
Co.)  One  cannot  do  much  better  in  spare 
quarters  of  an  hour  than  read  one  of  3Ir. 
OiTj^sby's  short  papers.  They  have  been  col- 
lected from  the  *Cornhill,'  *Fraser,'  the 
*Pall  Mall  Gazette/  the  '  Saturday  Review,' 
and  other  journals,  to  which  they  were  origi- 
nally contributed.  They  combine,  in  an  un- 
usual degree,  a  faculty  for  keen  observation, 
a  feeling  for  the  humorous  side  of  things, 
and  a  dainty  touch  of  reflectiveness,  which, 
while  often  very  suggestive,  never  degener- 
ates into  moralising.  The  papers  about  Lon- 
don streets,  especially  the  zoological  one,  arc 
very  clever  and  very  amusing.  Very  few  short 
magazine  papers  are  worth  collecting  in  a 
volume.  We  mean  to  emphasise  a  compli- 
ment to  Mr.  Ormsby  when  we  say  that  these 

are. Human  Nature  :  a  Mosaic  of  Sayings, 

Maxims^  Opinions^  and  Reflations  on  Life 
and  Character.  Selected  and  Airanged  by 
David.  W.  Mitchell.  (Smith,  Elder,  and 
Co.)  Mr.  Mitchell  has  selected  and  classified 
many  hundreds  of  paragraphs  from  the  entire 
range  of  literature,  with  wide  knowledge  and 
considerable  skill,  the  whole  forming  a  kind 
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of  common-place  book  for  human  nature  and 
life ;  good  things  are  to  be  found  on  every 

page. Esthetes  Jotimal ;      or,    a  Tale  of 

/Swiss  Pension  Life,  By  a  Resident.  Witli 
a  preface  by  Miss  Whateley.  (James  Nis- 
bet  and  Co.)  A  pleasant  series  of  sketches 
of  pension  life,  showing  what  a  ministering 
kindness  find  goodness  may  always  find,  and 
not  without  its  little  love  ronuince.  It  is  a 
very  pleasant  little  volume,  although  we 
should  have  liked  it  better  had  poetical  jus- 
tice been  meted  out  to  Miss  Lucy. Lity, 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Lucas  Collins.  M.A.  (Wil- 
liam Blackwood  and  Sons.)  We  gladly  wel- 
come this  first  volume  of  a  supplemental  se- 
ries of  Ancient  Classics  for  English  readers. 
The  twenty  volumes  already  published  have 
probably  disseminated,  among  those  for 
whom  they  were  intended,  more  knowledge 
of  classical  literature  than  any  publications 
in  our,  or  in  any  other,  period.  The  volumes 
are  so  small  as  to  be  easily  read,  and  the  sum- 
maries and  specimens  of  authors  are  done 
with  that  great  measure  of  skill,  complete- 
ness, and  vividness  which  is  possible  only  to 
accomplished  scholars.  This  volume  on  Livy 
is  done  by  the  general  editor,  and  follows 
the  method  of  the  first  series — first  giving  us 
all  necessary  information  about  the  author, 
and  then  summarising  his  work;  of  course 
here  with  the  usual  comments  on  the  last  De- 
cades.     It   is   admirably  done. Oliver  of 

th^  Mill.  A  Tale.  By  Maria  Louisa 
Charlesworth.  (Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Co.) 
It  is  difficult  to  specify  the  charm  of  Miss 
Charlesworth's  stories.  Both  the  sentiment 
and  the  preaching  are  somewhat  in  excess. 
Her  stories  have  not  much  unity :  the  course 
of  events  meanders,  as  indeed  it  does  in  life. 
In  *  Oliver  of  the  Mill  *  it  inins  through  two 
or  three  generations ;  she  is  a  little  Churchy, 
very  Evangelical  in  doctrine,  and  in  one  or 
two  places,  e.g.,  on  p.  270,  she  evinces  a  ten- 
dency either  to  Plymouth  Brethrenism  or  to 
Sacerdotalism,  we  are  not  sure  which,  for  she 
emphasises  the  benefit  of  the  sacrament  irre- 
spective of  its  administrator.  We  cannot  re- 
sist* the  temptation  to  skip  here  and  there, 
but  still  her  writing  has  a  charm.  It  is,  we 
think,  the  kind  of  hazy  religious  sentiment 
and  unctuous  religious  feeling  which  charac- 
terises the  fervid  Evangelical  school.  This, 
we  think,  is  a  drawback  to  the  otherwise 
good  religious  influence  of  her  books.  ^  Oli- 
ver of  the  Mill '  has  in  it  a  good  deal  that  is 
both  charming  and  touching.  Of  the  story 
we  can  give  no  account ;  it  is  subordinate  to 
the  sentiment.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this 
new  story  will  find  thousands  of  interested 

readers. A.    Madrigal,  and  other  Stories. 

By  the  author  of  the  *  Rose  Garden.'  (Smith, 
Elder,  and  Co.)  Seven  very  charming  little 
stories, — four  of  them  reprinted  from  maga- 
zines, three  not  published  before — from  the 
graceful  pen  of  the  author  of  the  '  Rose  Gar- 
den.' Her  skill  in  putting  in  delicate  touch- 
es which  insensibly  perfect  her  portraits, 
gives  her  character-drawing  a  great  charm ; 
for  instHuce,  *  Under  the  Mountains,'  the  way 
in  which  the  breach  between  Elsie  and  Chris- 


tian widens,  and  the  dumb  instincts  which 
work  towards  its  healing,  are  most  subtly 
and  admirably  done.  The  change  wrought 
on  Lady  Harrington  is  less  delicately  traced ; 
but  the  undertone  of  tender  sentiment  which 
runs  through  it  is  very  charming  to  us,  for 
whom  the  careful  writing  of  this  authoress 
has  a  great  charm.  The  volume  is  very  ac- 
ceptable.  French  Pictures  in  English  Chalk. 

By  Ihe  Author  of  *The  Member  for  Paris,' 
&c.  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.)  The  author 
of  *  The  Member  for  Paris '  is  an  acute  ob- 
server, and  a  good  deal  of  a  satirist.  He  has 
lived  in  Paris,  and  made  himself  so  familiar 
with  all  its  outs  and  ins,  that  he  can  cleverly 
sketch  off  real  persons  under  thin  disguises, 
and  reveal  them  to  us  as  significant  types. 
In  no  work  of  his  has  the  playful  satire  and 
the  serious  intent  had  more  scope  than  here. 
'  French  Pictures '  abound  in  humour  of  an 
almost  unique  kind.  The  author  is  severe, 
but  never  savage ;  the  air  of  complete  superi- 
ority to  personality  imparts  a  rare  savour  to 
the  bitterest  thrusts.  Martin  Boulct  jockey- 
ing the  candidates  is  exquisite ;  and  the  fun  is 
sustained  and  never  undignified,  which  is  the 
great  temptation  in  this  kind  of  writing. 
*  Our  Secret  Society '  gives  a  good  idea  of 
the  student  life  of  the  Quartier  Latin  of  to- 
day, and  from  *  Recollections  of  the  Siege 
of  Paris 'not  a  little  may  be  learned,  and 
readers  will  not  fail  to  be  all  the  more 
touched  by  certain  passages,  inasmuch  as  the 
author  does  not  affect  the  pathetic,  but  the 
reverse.  *  Our  Bishop '  and  *  Le  Ministre 
Malgre  Lui  *  are  per^^aded  by  refined  amuse- 
ment, which  few  who  have  watched  French 
news  during  the  past  few  years,  will  fail  to 
appreciate.  This  author  not  only  knows 
French  contemporary  history,  he  is  a  bit  of  a 
dramatist  also,  and  can  make  his  personages 
slily  reveal  themselves  in  word  and  act.  The 
book  is  one  of  the  cleverest  we  have  read  for 
a  long  lime,  and  deser\'es,  as  it  is  sure  to  re- 
ceive, a  very  wide  welcome. Parley  Mag- 
na. A  Novel.  By  Edward  Wuitaker. 
Two  Volumes.  (Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.) 
Mr.  Whitaker  [has  committed  the  too  foolish 
mistake  of  pitching  into  the  critics  who  re- 
view books  without  reading  them,  and  of 
praising  his  own  novel;  which  prevents  our 
doing  more  than  pointing  out  the  defects  of 
his  book,  as  of  course  were  we  to  praise  its 
excellences  we  should  be  liable  to  the  suspi- 
cion of  deprecating  his  censures.  Premising 
the  assurance  that  we  have  honestly  read  his 
book,  and  that  we  have  been  interested  in  a 
good  deal  of  its  characterisation,  we  must 
tell  him  that  he  has  seriously  marred  it,  first, 
by  a  certain  cynicism  which  often  becomes  a 
sneer;  next,  by  a  continuous  attempt  at  fine 
WTiling.  The  consciousness  that  he  ought  to 
say  something  smart  seems  always  present  to 
him,  and  he  is  ever  striving  to  achieve  it. 
This  gives  not  only  an  unpleasant  falsetto  to 
his  style,  but  an  exaggeration  to  his  descrip- 
tions of  men  and  things  wiiich  is  sometimes 
farcical.  It  is  not  the  keenness  which  pene- 
trates so  much  as  the  smartness  which  carica- 
tures.    What  Mr.  Whitaker  may  really  know 
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about  Somersetshire  rustic  life  and  Noncon- 
formity we  do  not  know ;  we  are  certain  only 
that  nothing  at  all  resembling  his  sketches 
was  ever  embodied  in  human  life,  or  in  reli- 
gious society.  If  Mr.  Whitaker  had  been  writ- 
ing a  farce  for  a  third-class  theatre  it  might 
have  passed  as  not  exceeding  the  understood 
margin  caricature  for  such  exhibitions ;  but 
that  he  should  have  filled  dialogues  and  pages 
with  such  *  bosh '  in  a  novel  of  men  and  man- 
ners, is  creditable  neither  to  his  information 
not  to  his  sense  of  dramatic  propriety.     Mr. 
"Whitaker  has  some  good  qualities,  and  would 
produce  a  good  novel  if  he  would  avoid  this 
perpetual  striving  after  smartness,  and  culti- 
vate that  sense  of  congruity  which  prevents 
fair  caricature  from  passing  into  incredible 
extravagance. A  Mad   World  and  its  In- 
habitants.    By  Julius   Chambers.     (Samp- 
son Low  and  Co.)     Under  the  pseudonym  of 
'  Felix  Somers,'  Mr.  Chambers  supplied  one  of 
the  New  York  newspapers  with  a  report  of  the 
sordid  selfishness  and  cruelty  of  Dr.  Baldric's 
Private  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  for  which  he 
had  qualified  himself  by  successfully  feigning 
madness,  and  securing  for  himself  admission 
as  a  patient — after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Green- 
wood in  the  Casual  Ward.     He  details. his 
preparations, examinations,  experiences  in  the 
mad-house,  and  the  expose  before  the  magis- 
trate.    The  book  is  written  in  a  somewhat 
mad  style  of  sensationalism,  but  its  revela- 
tions, we  are  told,  produced  a  great  excite- 
ment and  important  reforms. Silver  Pitch- 
ers and  other  stories.     By  Louisa  M.  Alcott. 
(Sampson  Low  and  Co.)     Miss  Alcott's  sto- 
ries are  of  very  unequal  merit.     The  first, 
*  Silver  Pitchers,'  whicli  is  a  teetotal  story,  is 
possible.     The  next,  *  Anna's  W^him,' a  love 
story,  is  capital.     Tlie  third,  *  Transcendental 
Wild  Oats,'  is  simple   extravagance  and  non- 
sense.    *  My   Rococo   Watch '  is  a  quiz  on 
travelling  follies.     All,  however,  are  native 
to  their  American  soil,  and  point  to   charac- 
teristics and  blots  of  American   social  life, 
into  the  full  significance  of  which  we  can 
scarcely  enter.     Of  course,  Miss  Alcott  is  in- 
genious in  devising  her  incidents  and  grace- 
ful  in  telling  them. Mt/  Sister  Rosalind. 

By  the  Author  of  *  Christina  North.'  Two 
vols.  (Henry  S.  King  and  Co.)  The  sad 
career  of  Rosalind,  as  portrayed  by  her  sister, 
fascinates  and  haunts  the  mind  of  the  reader 
of  this  story.  The  incident  is  trifling  and 
the  plot  improbable,  if  such  a  word  can  be 
rightly  used  to  describe  the  bitter  experience 
and  crushing  disaster  which  accompany  the 
declaration  of  love  on  the  part  of  two  well- 
born youths  to  the  same  orphaned  but  light- 
hearted  maiden.  Her  sister  tells  the  story  of 
the  effects  wrought  in  this  sweet  heart  by 
this  complication,  by  the  untimely  death  of 
one  suitor,  by  the  murderous  satisfaction  of 
the  other,  by  the  ill-omened  marriage,  and 
by  the  tardy  confession  of  the  husband  of  his 
guilty,  soul-devouring  remembrance.  There 
was  perhaps  nothing  then  to  be  done  but  to 
kill  Rosalind.  There  is  great  beauty  of  ex- 
pression, and  strong,  clever  characterisation, 
but  anything  more  melancholy  it  is  difficult 


to  conceive.     The  author  is  too  fond  of  kill- 
ing heroines. Women  in  the  Reign  of  Vic- 
toria.    By  Madame  R.  A   CAFLnr.     Assisted 
by  Dr.  John  Mill.     (Dean  and  Son.)     Let 
not  those  who  take  up  Madame  Caplin's  book 
be    deterred    by    its    introductory   chapter, 
which  is  awkward,  miscellaneous,  and  super- 
ficial.    She  has  really  some  sensibte  things  to 
say  and   some  wholesome  advice   to    give. 
She  would  liave  English  girls  take  warning 
from   the  results  of  bad  training  upon  the 
physique  of  American  women ;  and  in  order 
to  do  this  she  points  out  the  causes  x>f  female 
debility  as    induced   by   modem    life    and 
habits  ;  gives  good  advice  on  bodily  culture: 
discourses  concerning  professional    women, 
art  workwomen,    female    assistants,    female 
labourers  and  servants,    lone    women,    the 
sphere  of  women,  marriage,  motherhood,  and 
education,  in  a  very  sensible   and  valuable 
way.     The  book  may  stand  by  the  side  of 
Dr.  Richardson's  *  Diseases  of  Modem  Life.' 

ThornwaXl  Abbas.      By   Grant   Llotd. 

Two  vols.  (Sampson  Low  and  Co.)  'Tliom- 
wall  Abbas '  is  cleverly  constructed  and  well 
written.  It  lays  hold  of  us  and  satisfies  us, 
and  this  is  saying  a  good  deal ;  for  the  fiimsj 
structure  and  slip-slop  Jilnglish  of  many  of 
the  novels  one  is  doomed  to  read  htc  often 
very  tiying.  Lady  Grizel,  an  old  Sottish 
grandmother,  who  in  her  youth  was  told  the 
fortunes  of  her  house  by  one  gifted  with  sec- 
ond sight,  changes  her  grandson  at  his  birth. 
The  story  turns  upon  the  history  of  the  two 
youths  and  their  contrasted  characters.  The 
device,  after  causing  the  old  lady  infinite  re- 
morse, really  fulfils  the  destiny  it  was  meant 
to  avert.     The  story  is  notable  in  well-drawn 

and  well-sustained  characters. The  Odvs- 

sey  of  Hom^r.  By  Mordaunt  Barnard. 
M.A.  (Williams  and  Norgate.)  The  author 
says,  in  his  very  brief  preface,  that  his  object 
is  twofold,  *to  assist  backward  students  in 
mastering  the  orisfinal,  and  to  give  English 
readers  a  simple  anS  unambitious  version,  often 
differing  little  from  mere  prose.*  Neither  of 
these  ends  is  very  ambitious ;  as  a  mere 
'  crib  '  in  verse  it  can  hardly  claim  a  high*  lit- 
erary position,  and,  as  intended  for  English 
readers,  we  can  only  say  of  it  that  verse 
translations  of  the  Odyssey  are  so  extremely 
numerous  that  it  really  has  become  difficult 
to  count  them.  A  new  translation  was  sim- 
ply not  wanted.  The  blank  verse  chosen  for 
the  metre  does  not  seem  to  us  to  rise  beyond 
a  moderately  easy  effort;  the  lines  are  such  as 
any  tolerably  good  scholar  could  write  off  at 
the  rate  of  a  hundred  per  hour.  We  take  a 
specimen  without  selection, — the  opening  of 
Book  iv. — 

To  Lacedsemon,  fall  of  deep  ravines. 
They  drove,  whore  famous  Menelaus  dwelt. 
They  found  him  at  a  marriage  festival 
(Given  to  many  friends  and  neighbours  there) 
Of  son  and  blameless  daughter  in  his  house.* 

The  volume  has  neither  introduction  nor 
notes.  We  cannot  say  that  its  merits,  as  a 
whole,  seem  of  a  high  order.  Nor  is  the 
scholarship  very    advanced     that      readers 
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«t/cp6c  biarb^  by  *  bitter  arrow,*  and  is  satisfied 
with  *  guarding  throughout  with  willow  rods ' 
(p.  86)  a  raft  to  which  Ulysses  had  added, 
from  end  to  end,  a  fence  or  bulwark  of  osier 

hurdles. London  Lyrics.     By  Fbederick 

LocKYER.  A  new  edition  enlarged  and  final- 
ly revised.  (Henry  S.  King.)  Mr.  Lockyer's 
place  as  the  poet  of  London  clubs,  drawing- 
rooms,  and  streets  is  pretty  well  determined. 
For  a  while  his  verses  will  keep  their  place. 
They  are  clever,  witty,  and  sparkling,  but  in 
the  nature  of  things,  ters  de  societe  are 
evanescent.  He  is,  however,  something 
more  than  the  poet  of  passing  manners.  Not 
infrequently  an  abiding  moral  underlies  the 
passing  mood,  as,  for  instance,  in  *  Beggars ;' 
and  a  touch  of  tenderness  in  light  fancy,  as 
in  *  To  my  Grandmother.*  He  has  the  genu- 
ine faculty  of  the  poet,  and  satisfies  both  our 
sentiment  and  our  art  feeling. Foetical  Re- 
mains of  Edward  Churton.  M.A.  (John 
Murray.)  Many  besides  the  personal  friends " 
of  the  late  Archdeacon  Churton  will  be  glad 
to  possess  this  volume  of  his  collected  poems. 
His  gift  of  song  was  a  genuine  one;  not, 
however,  eminent  enough  to  win  for  him  a 
very  prominent  place,  but  musical  and  ten- 
der. His  chief  contributions  to  poetical  lit- 
erature are  his  translations,  especially  from 
the  Spanish.     Some  of  his  translated  hymns 

have  found  a  place  in  several  hymnals. 

Flarimel  Jones.  A  Novel.  By  J.  A.  (Samp- 
son Low  and  Co.)  The  author  apologises  for 
Jiis  little  tale  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  first 
attempt.  The  indications  of  unpractised 
authorship  are  evident,  but  there  is  a  cer- 
tain vigor,  both  of  thought  and  judgment, 
which  is  a  good  augury.  The  delineation  of 
Mrs.  Clarke  is  better  than  that  of  Edward 
Villiers:  the  latter  is  a  little  too  raw  in  artis- 
tic conception.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  little  too 
much  of  a  paragon,  his  flirtation  with  Sally 
notwithstanding.  The  scene  is  Newfound- 
land, and  the  story  will  be  read  with  inter- 
est.  Poems  and  Sonnets.  By  George  Bar- 
low. Three  Volumes.  (J.  Camden  Hotten.) 
A  Life's  Love.  By  George  Barlow.  (J. 
Camden  Hotten.)  Under  the  Dawn.  By. 
George  Barlow.  (Chatto  and  Windus.) 
It  is  impossible  to  state  in  a  brief  notice  our 
impression  of  five  volumes  of  poetry,  for  the 
most  part  consisting  of  separate  pieces,  and 
adopting  largely  the  form  of  the  sonnet.  The 
author  deserves  all  the  praise  he  has  received 
for  pleasant  versification,  for  mellifluousness 
of  expression,  for  gentle  thought  and  tender 
touching  insight  into  the  depth  of  a  pure 
soul.  If  *  poets  are  all  who  love,  who  think 
great  truths  and  tell  them,  and  the  truth  of 
truths  be  love^^  then  Mr.  Barlow  is  a  poet  of 
no  mean  order.  The  smile,  the  response,  the 
kiss  of  love,  are  to  him  more  than  all  things 
in  heaven  and  earth,  and  ought  to  suflSce.  It 
is  possible  to  be  satiated  with  this  feast  of 
marrow  and  fatness,  these  garlands  and  kisses 
innumerable,  but  we  do  not  see  that,  with  all 
his  eye  for  colour  and  his  heart  for  love,  there 
is  either  meaning  or  verisimilitude  in  the 
charge  sometimes  brought  against  him  of  being 
a  mere  disciple  either  of  Rossetti  or  Swinburne. 


In  one  of  his  prefaces  he  very  strongly,  and  in 
a  manly  way,  proclaims  and  proves  his  inde- 
pendence of  both  of  his  contemporaries.  It  is 
right  of  him  to  claim  his  privilege  of  clinging 
to  theism  if  he  has  relinquished  Christianity. 
It  is  very  sad  to  read  his  melancholy  return 
to  the  love  of  earth  and  the  worship  of  nature 
after  tasting  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come. 
The  world  does  not  move  backwards  though. 
This  strange  return  to  pre-Christian  consola- 
tions is  one  of  the  passions  of  our  modem 
renaissance  of  Paganism.  The  poems  entitled 
'  Christologia  *  are  among  the  saddest  wails 
we  know,  because  there  is  laughter  mingled 
with  it.  We  cannot  refuse  to  Mr.  Barlow 
the  praise  of  real  poetic  sentiment,  but  the 
impression  left  by  his  lines  seems  singularly 
evanescent. 


theology,  philosophy,  and  philology. 

The  Christian  Doctrine  of  Sin.  By  John 
Tulluch,  D.D.  William  Blackwood  and 
Sons. 

Dr.  TuUoch's  very  thoughtful,  scholarly, 
and  able  volume  desei-ves  a  much  more  de- 
tailed notice  than  we  can  here  give  to  it.  It 
is  a  distinct  contribution,  not  only  to  the 
discussion,  but  to  the  settlement,  of  some  of 
the  vital  questions  at  issue  between  scepti- 
cism and  faith.  The  title  of  the  volume, 
although  stfictly  relevant,  will  not  be  very 
promising  to  those  unfamiliar  with  theologi- 
cal thought,  and  will  not  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  breadth  of  ground  traversed,  and 
of  the  depth  and  reach  of  the  principles  dis- 
cussed. Human  sin  is  the  correlative  of  all 
doctrine  concerning  God  in  His  relations  to 
men.  A  theology  that  had  no  distinct  refer- 
ence to  the  moral  evil  which  is  characteristic 
of  men  might  be  abstractly  true,  but  would 
have  no  practical  relevance.  The  anthropo- 
logical side  of  the  relation  is  as  vital  as  the 
theological  side  of  it.  Starting;  from  this 
standpoint,  Dr.  Tulloch  first  discusses  the 
fundamental  question  whether  or  not  man  is 
a  spiritual  being,  upon  the  answer  to  which 
all  theology  and  moral  philosophy  depend ; 
and  in  maintaining  the  affirmative  he  demon- 
strates the  inadequacy  of  naturalistic  theories 
of  evolution  to  explain  man^s  nature,  the  in- 
sufficiency of  mere  moral  religion,  and  the 
necessary  issue  of  both  religious  and  moral 
truths  in  metaphysics;  for  the  validity  of 
which  he  strikes  a  good  blow  as  against  the 
mere  materialist. 

Dr.  Tulloch  chooses  and  vindicates,  in 
preference  to  the  method  of  Dr.  J.  Miiller  on 
the  same  subject,  the  method  of  pure  histori- 
cal development,  rather  than  that  of  an  anal- 
ysis and  co-ordination  of  Scripture  texts; 
that  is,  he  does  not  deduce  conclusions  from 
Scripture  premises,  he  uses  the  teachings  of 
Scripture  to  throw  light  upon  the  phenomena 
and  history  of  human  nature.  In  this  he  is 
right.     Human  nature,   as  developed  in  its 
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history,  is  the  prime  factor  of  his  ai*guments, 
and  the  Scripture  is  simply  a  light  from  God 
thrown  upon  it. 

The  second  chapter,  therefore,  deals  with 
the  idea  of  evil  outside  revelation,  and  is  a 
very  masterly  summary  of  the  teachings  and 
conclusions  of  comparative  theology  on  the 
subject  of  evil,  arranged  so  as  to  exhibit  the 
development  of  the  sin-consciousness  in  the 
history  of  men,  and  through  the  various  phi- 
losophies and  theologies  propounded  to  him, 
from  the  conceptions  of  primitive  religions, 
through  the  systems  of  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  In- 
dia, Greece,  Zoroastrianism,  Manichseism, 
Brahmanism,  Buddhism,  and  Gnosticism, 
down  to  the  grand,  although  gloomy  and  in- 
adequate, conceptions  of  Greek  tragedy. 
The  chapter  is  full  of  condensed  information, 
keen  insight,  and  philosophical  breadth.  We 
find  that  we  have  marked  for  quotation  and 
comment  passages  upon  almost  every  page,  . 
but  we  must  forbear.  ▼ 

We  commend  to  the  consideration  of  the 
advocates  of  mere  natural  development  the^ 
third  chapter  on  the  Old  Testament  Doctrine 
of  Sin,  and  its  striking  demonstration  of  the 
new  moral  atmosphere  that  pervades  the  He- 
brew Scriptures;  its  vigorous  grasp  of  the 
great  principles  embodied  in  the  account  of 
the  Fall  and  Temptation  in  Genesis, — what- 
ever its  historic  or  scientific  character, — in 
Mosaism,  and  in  prophecy,  and  its  masterly 
Exposition  of  their  development.  So  also 
the  chapter  on  the  Doctrine  of  Sin,  as  taught 
by  our  Lord,  so  much  more  profound  and 
spiritual  than  that  of  Judaism.  The  last  two 
lectures  discuss  the  doctrine  of  Paul's  epis- 
tles, which  is  also  dofte  with  great  power  and 
some  originality ;  especially  Paul's  doctrine 
of  the  ^flesli,'  in  which  views  are  maintained 
analogous  to  those  propounded  by  Mr.  Bin- 
ney  in  one  of  the  greatest  sermons  he  ever 
preached,  the  one  on  Carnality,  contained  in 
the  posthumous  volume  of  his  sermons.  We 
commend  also  the  vigorous  analysis  of  the 
struggle  depicted  in  Romans  yii.,  whicli  ap- 
pears to  us  more  lucid  and  satisfactory  than 
almost  any  that  we  have  seen. 

Perhaps  the  weakest  part  of  Dr.  Tulloch's 
theme  is  his  treatment  of  original  sin  in  the 
last  lecture ;  probably  because  a  satisfactory 
theory  is  impossible.  Dr.  TuUocli  confesses 
the  weakness  of  human  thinking  on  what  is 
equally  an  indisputable  fact  and  an  insoluble 
mystery.  Perhaps  he  says  as  much  about  it, 
and  throws  as  much  light  upon  the  notions 
propounded  by  Paul  as  is  possible,  but  we 
confess  we  do  not  feel  that  we  are  much 
helped,  save,  indeed,  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  soon  reach  the  limit  of  possible  knowl- 
edge. 

We  have  not  recently  read  a  volume  so 
wise  and  strong  in  its  firm  and  liberal  ortho- 
doxy. Holding  fast  by  the  great  cardinal 
doctrines  of  revelation.  Dr.  Tulloch  refuses 
to  compromise  them  by  the  accretions  of  tra- 
dition or  of  scholastic  theology.  He  pro- 
duces upon  us  again  the  very  strong  impres- 
sion that  the  cardinal  truths  of  God  and  of 
humanity  are  presented  in  their  truest  idea 


when  liberated  from  accidental  forms,  even 
of  revelation,  and  that  they  are  never  safer 
than  in  the  keeping  of  free  and  reverent  liv- 
ing thought.  We  do  not  wonder  that  the 
largest  church  in  Edinburgh  was  inadequate 
for  the  multitude  thai  crowded  to  listen  to 
these  eloquent  and  able  discourses. 

An  A  nalyds  of  Religions  Belief,     By  Viscount 
Amberley.     Two  Vols.     Trubner  and  Co. 

This  work  of  the  late  Lord  Amt>erley  has 
excited  less  sensation  than  was  probably  ex- 
pected by  his  friends.  The  circumstances 
under  which  it  appeared  might  have  been  re- 
lied upon  to  attract  to  it  a  certain  amount  of 
temporary  attention  and  popularity.  Cut  off 
in  the  flower  of  early  manhood,  after  follow- 
ing to  the  tomb  the  gifted  lady  who  had 
shared  his  labours  and  his  sorrows,  and  to 
whose  memory  this  book  is  dedicated;  the 
possibilities  of  a  career,  which  bade  fair  to  l)e 
distinguished,  being  thus  nipped  in  the  bud, 
while  all  that  fortune  and  favourable  circum- 
stances could  supply  to  render  life  pleasant 
were  present ;  it  was  natural  that  a  measure 
of  sympathetic  interest  should  attach  to  Lonl 
Amberley's  memory.  He  was  known  to  be 
an  *  advanced '  thinker,  and  the  subject  he 
has  grappled  with  is  the  ^eatest  which  can 
occupy   human   thought.     Lord    Amberley's 

*  inscription '  uf  the  book  shows  that  he  him- 
self regarded  it  as  his  chief  work.  He  had 
long  looked  forward  to  his  wife's  w-elcome  of 
*the  completed  work,'  which  had  occupie<l 
both  of  them  *  during  many  years  of  prepara- 
tory toil,'  as  *  his  one  great  reward ;'  and  al- 
though, in  the  literal  sense,  the  work  had  not 
the  benefit  of  the  author's  final  corrections 
further  than  the  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
sixth  page  of  the  first  volume,  it  is  not  proba- 
ble that  the  alterations  he  would  have  made, 

*  either  as  to  thought  or  style,'  would  have 
affected  the  estimate  that  will  be  entertiiined 
of  the  book.  Consequently,  this  *  Analysis 
of  Religious  Belief '  gives  us,  as  it  were,  the 
whole  mind  of  the  late  Viscount  on  religious 
matters.  The  incidental  references  to  his 
personal  position  in  the  prefatory  address  to 
the  reader,  by  the  Countess  Russell,  arc  rath- 
er fitted  to  add  to  our  curiosity  and  interest 
in  regard  to  his  individual  position  and  ])cant 
of  view.  A  semi-suppressed  apolo^jfy  is  oflercd 
for  the  things  in  the  book  which  seem  to 
call  in  question  or  to  contemn  'the  most  ciicr- 
ishcd  beliefs  '  of  others  and  to  *  set  at  naught  * 
their  *  surest  consolations '  on  tlie  ]dea  tiiut 
Lord  Amberley  had  'not  shrunk  from  \vA'm 
and  anguish  to  himself,  as  one  by  one  he 
parted  with  portions  of  tliat  faith  whicli,  in 
boyhood  and  early  youth,  had  been  the  mnin- 
spring  of  his  life.'  We  are  solemnly  assured 
that,  however  long  he  mi^ht  have  lived,  *  Ins 
search  after  truth  would  only  have  ended 
with  his  existence,'  that  he  w^ould  have  wel- 
comed the  freest  criticism  of  his  own  conclu- 
sions, and  that  when  '  he  assails  much  which 
may  be  reckoned  unassailable,'  he  docs  so  iu 
the  cause  of  goodness,  nobleness,  love,  truth, 
and  of  the  mental  progress  oif  mankind.' 
The  statement  of  what  he  has  uttered,  *  after 
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earnest  and  laborious  thought,'  was  (we  are 
told)  to  Lord  Amberley  *  a  sacred  duty  ;'  and, 
finally,  tlie  sanctions  of  Christian  charity  are 
invoked  in  favour  of  a  friendly  construction 
of  differences  of  opinion. 

All  this  is  calculated  to  raise  expectation 
and  to  excite  sympathy.     But  when  we  come 
to  the  work  itself  we  cannot  avoid  feeling 
deeply  disappointed.     It  is  not  only,  or,  per- 
haps, chiefly,  that  we  must  sometimes  refuse 
to  respond  to  the  touching  appeal  contained 
in  the  introductory  address,  seeing  that  we 
find  Lord   Amberley  writing  about    sacred 
things  in  a  spirit  more  akin  to  the  scoffing 
temper  of  the  Voltairean  school  than  conso- 
nant wfth  the  earnestness  and  singleminded- 
ness  we  had  been  led  to  expect;  nor  even — 
however  severely  we  must  condemn  it — that 
he  treats  of  the  character  of  our  Lord  with  a 
levity  that  is  painfully  repugnant,  and  with, 
it  must  be  said,  a  seemingly  settled  purpose 
to  interpret  everything  in  the  most  favoura- 
ble [manner  for  His  persecutors  and  murder- 
ers.    These  things  indicate  grave  faults  of 
temper  and  treatment ;  and  when  we  remem- 
ber that  if  Lord  Amberley  had  only  observed 
the  respect  which  is  due  to  opinions  and  feel- 
ings entertained  with  sincerity  and  sacred 
emotion — whatever  he  might  think  of  their 
intrinsic  worth — he  could  not  have  been  guil- 
ty of  them,  we  cannot  fail  to  hold  him  de- 
seridng  of  grave  reprehension.     Apart,  how- 
ever, from  and  bevond  all  these  considera- 
tions,  it  is  impossible  not  to  deplore,  and  to 
feel  deep  disappointment  because  of  the  ab- 
sence in  Lord  Amberley 's  handling  of  reli- 
gious phenomena  of  the  impartiality  of  the 
scientific  inquirer,  and  the  seeming  incapacity 
to   appreciate   the    difference    between    the 
higher  and  the   lower  manifestations  of  (to 
place  them  on  no  more  lofty  level)  the  reli- 
gious instincts  and  feelings  of  men.     He  evi- 
dently started  on  his  investigations  with  the 
predetermination  to  recognise  no  differences 
in   kind  between  the  religious  experiences 
and  the  contents  of  the  moral  and  spiritual 
consciousness   of  different  peoples  and  dif- 
ferent   individuals.      Consequently,   because 
there  are  other  *  holy  books '  (so-called)  than 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  contents 
of  the  latter  must  be  reduced  to  the  level  of 
the  former.     Because  other  religions,  besides 
Christianity,  boast  of  heroes  and  reformers, 
there  is  admitted  to  exist  no  differential  ele- 
ment in  the  character  of  Christ  to  distinguish 
Him  from  Confucius  and  Buddha.     It  is  the 
same  with  the  treatment  of  'holy  events,' 
*  holy  places,'  and  Mioly  persons,'  found,  or 
alleged,  to  be  common  to  all  the  religions  of 
the  world.     Instead  of  estimating  the  lower 
phenomena  in  the  light  poured  upon  them  by 
the  manifestations  of  the  higher.  Lord  Am- 
berley threw   all  into  the  same  crucible  to 
fuse  them  together,  in  order  to  show  that  all 
religions  are   very  much   alike.     Following 
the  tendency  of  the  age,  which  assumes  that 
everything  is  explained  when  analogies,  un- 
justifiably   converted    into    identities,    are 
traced  between  various  classes  of  phenomena 
that  have  anytliing  in  common,  and  that  the 


differences  between  them  may  be  eliminated 
and  simply  disregarded,  Lord  Amberley  has 
given  us  a  sort  of  '  natural  history  of  relig- 
ion '  in  the  spirit  of  Pavid  Hume,  but  with- 
out the  metaphysical  acuteness  by  which 
Hume  was  distinguished. 

We  do  not  deem  it  necessary  under  these 
circumstances  to  follow  with  any  closeness 
the  course  of  -Viscount  Amberley  in  gathering 
together  the  materials,  through  the  analysis 
of  which  he  supposed  he  had  attained  some 
elements  of  substantive  truth,  and  a  basis  on 
which  cert&in  rudimentary  claims  of  religion 
to    general    acceptance  might  be  justified. 
There  is  really  nothing  either  original  or  pro- 
found— scarcely  anything  that  is  distinctive 
— in  his  treatment  of  the  *  means  of  commu- 
nication '  *  ppwflrds '  and   *  downwards '    be- 
tween man  and  God  on  the  one  hand,  and 
God  and  man  on  the  other.     The  object  for 
which  the  data  were  collected  was  to  estab- 
lish the  analogies,  or  identities,  between  the 
religious  phenomena  of  different  people  and 
classes  at  different  periods  of  the  world's  his- 
tory, in  order  to  find  the  common  elements 
that  existed  in  all  of  them.     Now,  in  doing 
this,  not  only  did  Lord  Amberley  neglect  and 
leave  out  of  sight  the  elements  of  a  moral 
and  spiritual  nature  which  cannot  be  reduced 
to  the  lower  level,  he  seems  to  us  to  have  per- 
formed a  work  of  supererogation  in  his  col- 
lection of  materials  at  all.     In  so  far  as  he 
gathered  together  a  multitude  of  particular 
facts,  more  or  less  illustrative  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  religious  spirit  or  instinct,  he 
may  be  supposed  to  have  done  something  in 
furtherance  of  the  processes  of  inquiry  under- 
taken in  connection  with  what  is  called  Com- 
parative Religions.     But  the  upshot  of  and 
the  reason  for  all  this  was  to  supply  a  basis 
for  the  analysis  of  the  *  Religious  Sentiment 
Itself,'  to  which  the  last  hundred  pages  of 
the  second  volume  of  the  work  are  devoted. 
It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  errors  in  de- 
tails, misrepresentations   and  misinterpreta- 
tions of  the  actual  facts  under  examination ; 
but  it  is  not  worth  while  doing  this,  seeing 
that  Lord  Amberley  has  so  notably  failed  in 
the  main  object  for  which  he  wrote.     His 
analysis  ^f  the  Religious  Sentiment  is,  after 
all,  tiie  analysis  not  of  the  Relig^ious  Senti- 
ment in  its  historical  manifestations,  but  as 
it  shows  itself  in  the  individual  conscious- 
ness; and  so   far  as   that  is  concerned  there 
was  no  need  for  all  that  has  gone  before.     If 
we  analyse  the  Religious  Sentiment  as  it  ex- 
ists in  any  man  of  mature  intelligence,  the 
least  that  we  can  extract  from  it  is  the  belief 
in  a  power  outside  of  us  which  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  the  cause  or  origin  of  all  things. 
The   reduction  of  the  Religious  Sentiment, 
therefore,   to   the   *  objective  element '  of  a 
power  or  force  existing  external  to  us  ;  a 
spiritual  entity,  which  is  the  '  subjective  ele- 
ment,' within  us,  and  the  correlation  of  these 
two  ultimates  does  not  require  any  investiga- 
tion of  historical  facts,  and  it  is  characteris- 
tic of  Lord  Amberley's  analysis  that  it  ac- 
cepts no  guidance  or  instruction  from  these 
facts.    It  is  simply  the  analysis  of  the  ncces- 
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sary  belief  entertained  by  evary  individual  dies.    By  the  Rev.  Stephen  Jennek,  M.A, 

who  reflects  at  all,  which  is  the  conclusion  of  Longmans  and  Co. 

philosophical  inquiiT  as  well  as  the  postulate  ^his  bulky  volume  contains  ten  well-con- 

of  reugious  feeling      We  are  thankful  to  find  ^.^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  theological  and  ec- 

that  even  tlie  inveterate  jcepticism  of  Lord  ^lesiastical  problems.      The    author    writes 

A mberley  cannot  rid  us  of  the  belief  m  the  ^j^j^  great  Wcpendence   and   not   a    little 

objective  ultimate  as  a  Cause  Force  or  Pow-  ^^gmatism,    but    he    makes   many   valuable 

er;   that  the  assertion  by  thought  of    the  .    ^ints.'    Whe   Certainty  and   Criteria    of 

necessity  for  such  an  existence  is  accepted  as  r/^^^^ ,              ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  j^  ^^^^  ^ 

a  valid  argument  for  its  reality;  and  that  be-  ^          and  vapid  manner,  that  we  were  readv 

tweenthetwo  ulti mates  be  admits  there  is  a  to   disregard   the   entire   volume.       Let  not 

correspondence    or    mutual     communication  ^^^^^  ^^  discouraged  by  this  inauspicious 

which  no  doubts  or  denials  or  metaphysical  commencement,  foTthe  author  has  much  to 

rehnings  can  dcstrov,  seeing  th^t  a  denial  of  ^^  ^^^  ,  .^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ , 

Its  reality  lands  us  in  the  abyss  of  absolute  ^^^^  j^  ^^^^^     ^^  consideration;    and,  from 

scepticism,  which  questions  the  fact  of  any  ^^^  standpoint  of  a  believer  in  the  Articles 

knowing    or    any  being  whatsoever.    Reli-  ^^^  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  he 

gi()n,  therefore,  has  the  same  surcground  for  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^    ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  represenU- 

aiirming  the  reality  of  its  objects  as  we  have  ^j^^  ^^^  symbolic  and  '  exhibitive '  character 

f  jr  asserting  the  reality  of  our  own  existence.  ^^  ^^^^  sacraments.  He  draws  a  strong  distinc- 

It  IS  something  to  get  these  ^  beggariy  ele-  ^j^^  between  regeneration  by  baptism- which 
ments'  of  the  Religious  Sentiment.  But  he  utterly  repudiates-and  *  baptismal  regenc- 
Lord  Amberley  was  not  warranted  in  accept-  ^^^  ,  ^^^^^^  y^^  cordially  accepts.  The  ad- 
ing  even  as  much  as  these  without  going  on  .^^^^^^  y^  according  to  our  iuthor,  quaU- 
t  >  the  acceptance  of  a  great  deal  more  Pre-  ^^^^  ^^^  characterises,  and  describes  the  sense 
c.sely  upon  the  same  grounds  on  which  he  j^  ^^^^^^  regeneration  is  used.  We  do  not 
cUims  reality  for  his  Lltimate  Cause  or  Pow-  ^jj^^^  however  that  the  author  can  rational- 
es, are  we  entitled  t.o  claim  that  that  Power  ^  ^.^^^.^^  ^,^jg  distinction  when  he  offers  the 
19  a  Moral  and  Spiritual  Reality.  Lord  Am-  thanksgiving  after  baptizing  an  infant  in  ac- 
berley  regards  it  as  presiding  over  the  des-  ^ordance  with  the  Anglican  rite, 
times  of  the  universe,  as  evolving  the  higher  r^^^  ^^  ^^^  ,  f ^^  ^^^  ,  j^  ^^^^ 
from  the  lower,  as  educating  the  human  race,  ^^^  \^^n^\^^  with  fine  penetrative  insight  the 
and  prepaiing  for  a  time  when,  at  the  least,  n^eaning  of  the  ^true  Cross.'  It  is  an  un- 
men  must  be  a  great  deal  better  and  happier  compromising  and  eloquent  vindication  of 
than  they  are  now  Therefore  his  Absolute  ^^^^  christian  doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  at 
(if  we  may  so  call  it)  must  bo  more  than  a  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  .^^3^.  superstitious  travesties 
mere  Nature-Spint--the  Soul  of  the  World ;  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  traditional  observance,  and 
It  must  be  endowed  with  moral  the  spintual  j^^g^  ^^  ^,^g  niinimising  of  its  significance 
qualities,  seeing  that  it  evolves  moral  and  by  those  who  shrink  from  admittin|  the  vica- 
spiritual  purposes,  and  presides  over  the  de-  rious  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God  ^  Those 
velopment  of  the  universe  from  a  lower  to  a  ^,,j^  ^^^^  ^  repugnance,'  says  our  author,  *  to 
higher  stage  of  existence.  Consciousness  as  ^j^^  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  by  means  of  a 
the  highest  mode  of  being  must  be  ascribed  ^^^^^^  -^  ^  ^^^  innocent  for  the  guilty, 
to  this  Ultimate  or  Absolute ;  for  Lord  Am-  ^^^  ^|  .^^^  ^^  j^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^j  ^,^^^^  ^;,^ 
beriey  shuts  himself  up  to  the  dilemma  that  feelings,  overiook  the  fact  that  the  death  of 
his  Absolute  18  either  not  the  highest  or  it  ^j^^  Son  of  God  in  our  place  is  the  great 
must  be  self-conscious.  In  the  same  way,  m  crowning  act  of  that  law  of  self-sacrifice, 
following  out  his  own  ideals  of  truth,  love,  gpri,,gin,,  out  of  love,  which  runs  through 
and  nobleness,  he  must  allow  that  they  arc  ^,j  ^^^  f^j^^j^^^  beneficences.  To  deny  this 
included  m  the  Objective  Element.  And  if  doctrine,  and  to  substitute  some  milder 
the  view  IS  extended  to  the  histoncal  sphere,  ,„ethod  of  salvation,  is  to  do  the  very  thinir 
we  must  attribute  to  the  Absolute  possession  ^^  ^j,^  ^^  ^^,^jj  ^^^^  •  ^^  ^  f  ^.^^^^^ 
of  the  powers  or  qualities  which  educe  the  .^^.^ -^^  ^^^^  ,  ^his  is  well  said, 
highest  phenomena  of  moral  and  spiritual  no- 
bility. We  cannot  make  our  ar|rument  com-  j^^Hg^^n  and  Science:  their  lidationn  to  each 
plete  within  the  bmits  at  our  disposal  here  ;  ^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  Present  Day.  Three  Essays  on 
but  we  have  said  enough  to  show  how  very  ^^^^  Grounds  of  Religious  Belief.  By  Stak- 
incomplete  was  Lord  Amberley  s  analysis,  ^^^  r^  Gibson,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Sandou, 
since  he  neglected  the  most  important  cle-  ^^^^^  Longmans, 
ments  offered  to  us,  both  by  the  individual 

consciousness,    and,  yet  more,  by  the  moral  There  is  such  a  thing  in  these  days  as  a 

and  spiritual  experiences  of  mankind.     His  *  reconciliation  of  religion  and  science  '  which 

book  is  worthy  of  notice  as  a  temporary  phc-  is  a  surrender  of  the  real  claims  of  the  former 

no!iienon,  the  illuntration  of  a  passing  phase  to   the  assumed  requirements  of  the  latter, 

of  the  scientific  tendencies  of  the  age;  but  it  Without   presuming  to   pass   any   judgment 

has  no  permanent  value,  and  will  very  soon  upon  Mr.  Gibson's  religious  attitude  (for  the 

be  forgotten.  Christian  life  may  flourish  in  defiance  of  log- 
ic), we  must  yet  say  that,  if  Christians  are  to 

QuicJcsanth;  or,  PreralciU  FaUncies  in  Belief  yield  all  that  in  the  volume  before  us  he  indi- 

and  Worship  Pointed  oittj  with  their  Heme-  cates   a  willingness  to  throw  overboard,   it 
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will  be  hard  to  give  any  reasonable  ground 
for  clinging  to  what  would  then  remain. 
The  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Reign 
of  Law,  and  the  gradual  evolution  of  the  sys- 
tem of  nature,    such   as  we  now  see  it,  by 

*  short  steps  through  immense  periods  of 
time,'  may  require  a  change  in  the  mode  of 
using  tlie  old  evidential  arguments  for  the 
truth  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  for  the  truths 
of  natural  theology;  but  if  *  manifest  fair- 
ness and  moderation '  in  meeting  *  sceptical 
arguments '  compel  us  to  give  up  the  argu- 
ment from  design,  as  well  as  all  a  priori 
proofs  of  the  being  of  a  God ;  and  if  the 
Christian  miracles  are  to  be  swept  away,  or 
reduced  to  the  effects  of  natural  causes,  and 
the  foundation  of  Christianity — belief  in  the 
Resurrection  of  our  Lord — be  held  as  a  mere 

*  perhaps,'  we  fail  to  see  what  there  is  left  to 

*  reconcile  *  with  science.  Mr.  Gibson,  no 
doubt,  refers  us  to  *  other  grounds '  for  hold- 
ing by  Christianity  after  he  has  given  up 
Bishop  Butler  and  Archdeacon  Paley.     The 

*  witness  of  the  moral  faculty  *  is  appealed 
to  in  behalf  of  *  the  moral  teaching  of  our  re- 
ligion and  the  truth  of  its  principal  doc- 
tnnes.'    But  *  moral  faculty  '  differs  in  differ- 
ent persons ;  and  as  the  moral  faculty  of  Mr. 
Gibson  tells  him  he  must  not  only  give  up  the 
doctrine  of  the  •  everlasting  misery  of    the 
wicked,  but  also  that  of  our  Lord's  Atone- 
ment, so  far  as  it  is  considered  to  be  in  any 
sense  a  vicarious  sacrifice,  in  which  *  the  Just 
suffered  for  the  unjust,'  most  Christians  will 
pray  to  be  saved  from  *  reconciliations '  of 
religion  and  science  by  such  friends.     *  My 
conclusion,'  writes  this  defender  of  the  faith 
(p.  281),  *is  that  the  argument  from  miracles 
cannot  in  these  days  be  relied  upon  as  the 
foundation    for    Christian    belief.    This,    I 
would  once  more  point  out,  is  not  by  any 
means  the   same   thing  as   concluding  that 
nothing  of  the  nature  of  the  true  supernatural 
has  occun*ed  in  connection  with  Christianity. 
This  I  must  not  be  understood  to  assert, '  but 
only  that,  *as  matters  stand,' the  argument 
from  miracles  is  fitted  *  rather  to  confirm  the 
believer  than  to  convince  the  sceptic'    And 
in  speaking  of  the  Atonement  Mr.   Gibson 
says  that,  though  he  has  ^  no  explanation  to 
give  of   the  efficacy  of  Christ's  death  in  a 
transcendental  scheme  of  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  still  he  does  most  fully  recognise  the 
beauty  and  instructiveness  of  that  death  when 
looked  at  from  a  moral  point  of  view.'     So 
also  did  Rousseau,  and  so  also,  consistently 
enough,  might  even  Strauss  and  Renan.    It 
is  not  surprising,  however,  that  Mr.  Gibson 
feels  driven  to  such  a  position,  seeing  that  he 
is  by  no  means  confident  that  the  resurrec- 
tion of    our  Lord   may  not  be   capable  of 
*'  natural  explanation.'    Non  tali  atixilio  are 
the  just  claims  of  religious  belief  to  be  main- 
tained.    We   have  no   doubt  that  the  fonn 
and  mode  of  applying  the  evidential  argu- 
ments for  Christianity  may  be  varied  with  the 
varying  requirements  of  the  time,   but  the 
*  grounds '  of  belief  are  not  to  be  sought  for 
either  in  the  *  moral  faculty '  or  in  the  argu- 
ments from  design  and  from  miracles.     An 


absolute  demonstration  either  of  the  exist- 
ence of  God  or  of  the  truth  of  Christianity  is 
not  to  be  desired,  even  were  it  possible  of  at- 
tainment.    It  hasj  been  well  said  that,  if  the 
fundamental  principles  of  religion  could  be 
reduced  to  the  level  of  mathematical  proposi- 
tions, they  would  render  religion  impossible, 
for  there  would  be  no  place  for  faith.     Mere 
argument  cannot  make  a  man  a  believer,  be- 
cause faith  is  only  possible  where  there  is  the 
capacity  for  spiritual  discernment  as  the  pre- 
condition of  spiritual  life.     Therefore,  so  far 
from  saying  that  miracles  are  for  the  believer 
rather  than  for  the  sceptic,  we  hold  that, 
while  the  believer  accepts  joyfully  the  in- 
struction they  convey  to  him,  he  does  not 
need  them  in  the  way  the  sceptic  does.     But 
unless  the  whole  constitution  of  things  is 
different  from  what  the  believer  feels  it  is 
when  he  has  fellowship  with    the    Father 
through  the  Son,   it  must    be    possible  for 
natural  reason  to  trace,  to  some  extent,  the 
workings  of    Infinite  Intelligence,    and    to 
show  the  finger  of  God  in  the  natural;  so 
that  we  acknowledge  that  He  is  above  the 
system  of  nature,  and  employs  it  as  the  in- 
strument for  fulfilling  His  ends.     Therefore 
the  arguments  for  both  natural  and  revealed 
religion  must  be  capable  of  such  exhibition 
as  secures  for  them  a  high  degree  of  proba- 
bility,  but  not  demonstration  from  logical 
and    intellectual    grounds.      Mr.    Gibson's 
point  of  view  seems  to  us  to  be  altogether 
false  and  misleading.     No  such  demonstrative 
proof  of  spiritual  realities  as  he  craves  for  is 
possible  or  desirable ;  but,  because  that  is  so , 
to  say  We  must  surrender  any  of  the  '  ground  s 
of  our  religious  beliefs,'  is  contrary  alike  to 
sound    reason    and    devout    thought.      We 
think  it  is  a  great  pity  this  work  has  been 
published;    for  while  it    may    do  harm  by 
giving  cause  of  exultation  to  sceptics,  we  fail 
to  see  what  possible  good  it  can  accompH^ 
for  any  one. 

The  Mosaic  Account  of  Creation,  the  Miracle  of 
•To-day;  or,  the  New  Witness  to  th^  Oneness 
of  Genesis  and  Science,  To  which  is.  added 
an  Inquiry  as  to  the  Cause  and  Epoch  of  the 
Present  Inclination  of  the  Earth* s  Axis,.  By 
Charles  B.  Warring.  New  York :.  Scher- 
merhorn  and  Co. 

This  attempt  to  establish  the  intense  real- 
ism and  perfect  accuracy  of  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count of  Creation  is  the  work  of  a  very  com- 
petent scientist,  and  a  thinker  not  unused  to 
the  high  physical  speculations  of  modern 
times.  The  book  is  not  to  be  classed  with 
those  treatises  which  force  into  the  text  of 
Genesis  ideas  which  are  utterly  foreign  to  the 
mind  of  the  probable  writer,  and  no  effort  is 
made  to  twist  scientific  facts ;  but  the  hypoth- 
esis maintained  is,  that  the  literal  statements 
of  the  Inspired  Record  *no  more,  and  no 
less,'  accurately  translated,  exactly  corre- 
spond with  the  most  enlightened  inductive 
and  inferential  science  of  the  Victorian  age  ; 
that  not  until  this  year  of  grace  have  we  been 
able  to  see  the  whole  of  the  myptery  of  know- 
ledge wrapped  up  in  these  venerable  words. 
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Some  of  the  reconciliations  and  interpreta- 
tions are  novel,  e.g,^  Light,  as  the  result  of 
motion,  involving  the  doctrine  of  correlation 
of  the  Forces — the  commencement  of  day  and 
night  on  the  cooling  of  the  earth,  and  conse- 
quent origination  of  its  non-luminous  crust. 
The  fourth-day  phenomena,  due  to  the  altera- 
tion of  the  axis  of  the  earth,  corresponding 
with  the  phenomena  that  have  followed  the 
glacial  epoch.    A  special  scientific  demonstra- 
tion of  the  last  fact  is  reserved  for  the  latter 
part  of  the  volume.     The  *  days '  are  taken 
m  each  case,  not  as  the  periods  of  twenty- 
four  hours  during  which  Elobim  performed 
His  creative  processes,  but  the  great  epochs  of 
completion  at  which  the  Almighty  surveyed 
and  approved  His  own  work.     The  interest- 
ing exception  in  the  case  of  the  second  day 
is  very  ingeniously  handled.     The  volume  is 
marvellously  clever.     If  the  positions  can  be 
sustained,   the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  a 
supernatural  thing,   a  miraculous  phenome- 
non, which  no  human  intelligence  can  possi- 
bly account  for.     This  book  deserves  atten- 
tion ;  it  is  modest  as  well  as  ingenious,  and 
takes  the  old  motto,  *  Strike,  but  hear  me. ' 
We  should  be  glad  to  know  what  Mr.  War- 
ring makes  of  the  Chaldsean  account  of  the 
genesis  of  all  things,  as  recently  interpreted 
by  Mr.  George  Smith. 

Christian  Theology  for  the  Peoplt.  By  Willis 
Loud,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  late  President  of  the 
University  of  Wooster.  New  York  :  R. 
Carter  and  Co. 

This  is  a  solid  octavo  volume  of  000  pages, 
in  which  systematic  theology  is  handled  m  a 
popular  manner.  The  good  old  bodies  of  di- 
vinity, we  suppose,  have  had  their  day,  like 
the  '  little  systems  *  of  which  they  were  the 
embodiment.  They  ^  have  had  their  day  and 
ceased  to  be.'  '  Broken  lights '  at  best,  they 
have  long  since  paled  their  ineffectual  fires, 
and  a  growing  conviction  has  seized  all  ear- 
nest minds  that  since  we  can  only  know  in 
part,  the  time  for  a  complete  system  has  not 
yet  come.  Revelation  is,  in  fact,  in  progress. 
God  is  unfolding  His  Word ;  and  as  Robinson 
of  Leydcn  left  this  legacy  to  the  Congrega- 
tional Churches  to  wait  for  more  light  to 
*  break  forth  from  His  word,'  so  we  hold  that 
systems  of  divinity  are  at  best  but  as  the 
ephod  in  which  the  sword  of  Goliath  was 
wrapped  up.  We  must  take  it  out  of  its 
covering  before  it  will  do  much  execution 
again. 

On  this  account  we  do  not  see  much  use  in 
such  attempts  to  popularize  systematic  divin- 
ity as  this  of  Dr.  Lord's.  Still,  as  there  are 
some  worthy  people  who  like  to  have  their 
thinking  done  for  them,  and  a  ready  book  of 
reference  to  turn  to  on  any  controversial  top- 
ic, this  epitome  will  answer  this  end.  Turn- 
ing, for  instance,  to  the  vexed  sense  of  the 
word  baptize,  Dr.  Lord  has  a  long  and  la- 
boured argument  to  turn  the  edge  of  our 
Baptist  l)rethren's  inference  that  the  word 
hrfptizo  always  refers  to  dipping,  never  to 
sprinkling.  The  dispute  on  either  side  im- 
plies a  narrow  sense  of  the  flexibility  of  lan- 


guage.     No  scholar  will  dispute   that  the 
proper  and  primary  sense  is  that  of  dipping, 
and  we  think  that  Dr.  Lord  makes  rather  a 
lame  defence  of  the  practice  of  sprinkling  in- 
fants on  the  grounds    of  mere    philology. 
He  does  not  seem  to  see  that  the  question  is 
not  one  which  can  be  argued  on  the  narrow 
grounds  of  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  hap- 
tizo.     He  is  quite  as  dogmatic  a  Pedobaptist 
as  some  of  the  old  school  of  Baptists  were 
dogmatic  the  other  way.     We  select  this  as 
an  instance  of  the  tone  in  which  tliis  book  is 
written.     For  those  who  wish  a  clear  cut  and 
definite  system  of    theology,    with    precise 
views     of    justification,    sanctification,    the 
Church,  the  sacraments,  and  so  forth,  this  is 
the  very  book  to  suit  them.     For  instance,  on 
the  subject  of  justification  he  sets  out  with 
assuming  that  the  word  must  have  a  forensic 
sense,  and  rather  sweepingly  asserts  that  it  is 
only  Socinian  and  Romish  divines  who  hold 
the  contrary.     Whether  Osiander,  or  Bishop 
Bull,  or  Alexander  Knox,  or  Thomas  Erskine, 
or  a  cloud  of  other  names  we  could  quote,  are 
to  be  classed  with  Socinians  and  Romanists, 
we  hardly  like  to  say.     But  these  are  asser- 
tions of  a  kind  which  make  us  suspicious  of 
these  systems  of  divinity.     We  feel  the  same 
distrust  of  them  as  an  old  Chancery  practi- 
tioner does  of  the  obiter  duta  of  some  layman 
who  has  read  a  law-book  or  two,  and  is  as 
ready  to  lay  down  the  law  as  if  he  were  a 
Mansfield  or  a  Sugden.  It  is  the  same  in  medi- 
cine.    The  temerity  of  half  knowledge  is  al- 
ternately amusing  and  amazing,  according  as 
we  think  it  harmless  or  the  reverse.     As  Dr. 
Lord  is  irreproachably  orthodox,  and  never 
intentionally  uncharitable  or  unjust,  we  part 
with  him  in  the  hope  that  those  who  take  his 
system  will  take  it  on  his  own  terms.     *  The 
theology  of  this  volume,'  he  tells  us  in  the 
preface,  '  is  meant  to  bo  that  which  has  its 
Divine  expression  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  its 
authority,  therefore,  in  God.'     With  this  ex- 
cellent sentiment  we  can  only  hope  that  those 
who  use  it  will  use  it  under  these  conditions, 
and  endeavour  so  to  compare  Scripture  with 
Scripture,  so  as  in  the  end  to  make  a  system 
for.themselves.  The  history  of  doctrine  is  one 
thing,   dogmatic  theology'  another,  but  this 
elementary  distinction   has  not   dawned  on 
writers  like  Dr.  Lord,  who  have  not  yet  broken 
the  shell  of  early  dogmatism. 

The  Prayers  of  St.  Paul:  helng  an  AnaJyns 
and  Exposition  of  the' Devotional  Portion  of 
the  Apostle's  Writings.  By  W.  B.  Pope, 
Theological  Tutor,  Didsbury  College,  Man- 
chester.    Wosleyan  Conference  Office. 

St.  Paul's  great  note  of  distinction  among 
the  Scripture  writers  is  his  prayerfulness,  not 
merely  in  devoutness  of  feeling,  but  in  out- 
breaking supplication.  The  Psalms  are 
formally  devotional;  but  excepting  these,  no 
book  of  Scripture  in  any  way  resembles  the 
writings  of  Paul  in  this  respect,  so  that  this 
devotional  clement  may  be  taken  as  a  sufti- 
cieut  criterion  of  his  writings.  We  do  not 
know  why  Mr.  Pope  should  not  frankly  ad- 
mit that  it  was  a  pre-eminence  of  devotional 
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feeling,  and  not  merely  a  peculiar  expression  works  of  Rawlinson,    Kenrick,   Wilkinson, 

of  a  common  feeling.     *It  is  not,'   he  says,  Volney,  and  Hecren,  but  admits  he  has  made 

*  that  the  other  writers  of  Scripture  were  in  a  extracts  from  all  of  them  'without  special 

lower  sphere.    They  also  lived  and  moved  and  acknowledgment,' on  the  plea  that  they  are 

bad  their  being  in  prayer.  But  the  Holy  Spirit  public  property,  as  *  the  productions  of  the 

has  not  caused  them  to  leave  us  the  same  lega-  highest  intellects  which  have  been  engaged 

cy  of  their  example.'    We  seriously  demur  to  in  these  inquiries,' is  not — whatever  else  he 

the  attribute  of  religious  arbitrariness  in  the  may  be — an  original  writer, 

inspiring  Spirit.     No  doubt  all  the  Scripture  -^     •t    ^     •          ^  r»       i           •        «•  t 

writers  were  devout  men—as  all   true  reli-  ^^^   Confessions  of  St.  Augustine,  Bishop  of 

gious  men  are—but  they  were  not  equally  de-  J^lppo.     Translated  and  Annotated  by  J. 

vout.     We  do  not  even  affirm  that  Paul's  ^-  Pilkington,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Mark's, 

pre-eminent  and  distinctive prayerfulness was  West  Hackney.     Edinburgh:    T.   and  T. 

a  higher  form  of  goodness  than,  say,  Jolin's  Clark. 

spiritual  meditativeness  and  indwelling  ;  but  This  is  the  fourteenth  volume  of  the  St.  Au- 

it  was  a  different  form  of  goodness,  and  be-  gustine  Series.     It  claims  to  be  a  new  trans- 

yond  doubt  his  writings  express  a  genuine  dis-  lation.     Mr.   Pilklngton  tells  us  that,  '  after 

tinctive  characteristic,  and  it  is  so  emphatic  carefully  translating  the  whole  of  the  book, 

that  we  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Pope  that  it  it  has  been  compared  line  by  line  with  the 

is  an  evidential  criterion.  translations  of  Watts  (one  of  the  most  norv- 

Upon  this  characteristic  Mr.  Pope  has  ous  translations  of  the  seventeenth  century), 
founded  a  series  of  scholarly  and  instructive  and  that  of  Dr.  Pusey,  which  is  confessedly 
papers.  Selecting  the  Preces  Paulina),  he  founded  upon  that  of  Watts.'  Other  trans- 
has  subjected  each  to  a  full  analysis  and  ex-  lations  have  been  referred  to.  The  annota- 
position,  in  connection  with  its  circumstan-  tions  are  Mr.  Pilkington's  own ;  those  of  Dr. 
ces  of  occasion  -and  thought.  The  papers  Pusey,  which  are  given,  consisting  almost  en- 
were  originally  contributed  to  the  '  Methodist  tircly  of  quotations  from  Augustine's  other 
Magazine. '  We  are  under  obligation  to  Mr.  works.  Some  of  the  notes  are  taken  from 
Pope  for  thus  collecting  and  reprinting  them.  Pusey  and  Watts— such  being  indicated  by 
The  volume  is  one  of  much  interest  and  their  respective  initials.  The  work  has  been 
value.  carefully  done.  We  do  not  presume,  without 
_,  ^  .  T  r^  7.  .  TT.  .  .  T  n  a  far  more  minute  acquaintance  than  a  first 
The  Scriptural  liehgionsmstones,  and  Pro-  inspection  gives  us,  to  pronounce  upon  the 

phecus.     Analysed  and  Examined.     By  J.  comparative  merits  of  the  translation.     We 

^^:,)7^^^^^^^' Q-^-     ^^''^^^^^'*'    ^^^*  ^'  will  say  only  that  the  style  is  smooth,  and 

Williams  and  Norgate.  that  the  scholariy  impress  of  the  work  is  a 

If  Mr.  Willcock  has  any  regard   for  his  strong  presumption  of  accuracy.     The  index 

reputation  he  will  not  publish  the  second  and  is  remarkably  full  and  good, 

third  volumes,  with  which  he  threatens  us.  '-,_    ,r      »>  ^        ^.            -et-        .•       /.  ^x    r\ij 

We  observe  he  is  a  <l.C.,  and  it  was  an  evil  Th^I^ewlieformation  :a  Narrative  of  the  Old 

day  when  he  allowed  himself  to  be  beguiled  ^?^''^^*^  Movement  from  1870  t^  the  Present 

by  the  vanity  of  authorship  into  undertaking  ^''^'^  ^*^^  «  Historical  Introduction.     By 

to  write  a  big  book  on  subjects  which  (we  Theodorus     Longmans  and  Co. 

mean  no  disrespect)  he  certainly  does  not  un-  ^P^^  ^/  {^,  Proceedings  at  the  Reunion  Con^ 

derstand.     The  spirit  and  character  of  the  /^''^  ,^^  ^/*  ^t'''*'^''  ^P^^ff^  ;874. 

work  may  be  judged  from  its  interrogative  Translated  f^m  the  German  of  Professor 

sub-title:*  Are  Incredible  Narratives  of  Jews  g^??^?  ^^  ^'  \?:  J^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^ 
to  be  treated  with  more  respect  than  Incredi-  ^-  ^-  ^iddon.  Rivingtons. 
ble  Narratives  of  other  Authors  ?  If  so.  The  first  of  these  volumes  deserves  the 
Why  ? '  which  assumes  all  that  he  has  under-  careful  perusal  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in 
taken  to  prove.  If  Mr.  Willcock  starts  with  the  ecclesiastical  and  religious  movements  of 
the  dogmatic  assumption  that  the  *Narra-  the  day.  Commencing  with  a  valuable  and 
tives  ' — which  excite  his  wrath  as  a  red  rag  lucid  introduction,  it  sketches  with  accuracy 
rouses  a  bull — are  *  incredible, '  there  is  of  and  minuteness  the  Vatican  Council,  the 
course  no  room  for  argument ;  but  we  ven-  Congresses  of  Munich,  Cologne,  Constance, 
ture  to  affirm  that  he  has  not  once  attempted  and  Freiburg,  and  the  Synod  and  Conference 
to  prove  them  to  be  so.  Not  only  so;  we  at  Bonn.  Whilst  the  reader  of  the  volume- 
fear  we  must  also  add  that  Mr.  Willcock  must  admit  the  excellence  of  the  avowed  aim 
shows  himself  incapable  of  handling  the  of  the  Old  Catholics  in  seeking  to  elicit  the 
questions  he  has  undertaken  to  answer  with  sympathies  and  secure  the  union  and  co-oper- 
any  degree  of  intelligent  impartiality.  His  ation  of  the  Churches  ^of  Christendom,  it  is 
learning  is  second-hand,  he  does  not  write  obvious  that  the  dogmas  and  traditions  of 
decent  English,  on  his  own  confession  he  is  the  past,  to  which  Greeks  and  Catholics  and 
a  wholesale  plagiarist,  and  his  book  is  de-  Anglicans  tenaciously  cling,  forbid  the  idea 
void  of  the  smallest  trace  of  philosophical  of  ecclesiastical  union,  or  the  possibility  of  a 
capacity,  while  it  is  deformed  throughout  by  simple  and  general  acceptance  of  fundament- 
manifestations  of  the  most  crude  and  passion-  al  truths  as  the  ground  of  Christian  fellow- 
ate  prejudices.  A  writer  who  not  only  *  ac-  ship.  Judging  from  the  discussions  con- 
knowledges  deep  obligations '  to  Kitto,  and  tained  in  this  volume,  until  s^rae  mighty 
Smith's  '  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,'  and  to  the  change  has  passed  over  Christendom,  we  can 
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expect  union  only  on  moral  and  practicn 
questions.  But  this  would  be  a  great  gain 
and  would  probably  lead  to  something  higbei 
The  second  volume  is  very  much  ioferior  ii 
value  and  interest  to  that  by  '  Theodorua 
It  is  confined  to  the  Conference  at  Bonn,  am 
the  Report  is  only  an  outline  of  the  proceed 
ings.  The  Preface,  by  Canon  Liddon,  is  ; 
singular,  and  to  us  a  remarkably  inconaisten 
piece  of  strained  composition.  On  the  but 
face  he  seems  to  sigh  for  the  union  of  Chris 
tendom,  and  yet  he  maintains  opinions  whici 
have  rent  the  Church  in  all  ages,  and  are  fo 
ever  fatally  antagonistic  to  union.  Ilaw  is  i 
possible  fur  a  man  so  thoroughly  imbued  will 
high  notions  of  the  Bivine  origin  of  Episco 
pacy,  the  real  Presence, Apostolical  Succession 
and  alt  the  kindred  dogmas  of  sacerdotalism 
to  expect  the  realization  of  true,  comprehen 
sive.  Christian  union?  Ho  would  unchurcl 
and  excommunicate  half  his  fellow-country 
men  an  J  the  greater  part  of  American  anc 
colonial  Christians.  Is  it  not,  then,  passing 
Btmngo  to  find  such  a  man  dreaming  o 
union  f  As  well  and  aa  consistently  might  i 
Iiigh-CQstc  Brahman,  retaining  nil  his  ]ireju 
dices,  talk  of  equality  and  social  oneness.  I: 
the  views  of  the  Old  Catholics  are  identica 
with  those  of  Canon  Liddon  they  are  onlj 
adding  another  to  the  already  existing  secti 
and  proclaiming  the  impossibility  of  union. 

TAe  Oreek  Testament.  Hebraistic  Edition, 
Exhibiting  and  Illustrating  (1)  the  Hebra- 
isms in  the  Sacred  Text,  (3)  tlie  Influence 
of  the  Septuagint  on  its'Character  and  Con- 
struction, (3)  the  Deviations  in  it  from 
pure  Greek  Style.  Bt.Matthew.  By  Wil- 
liam Hbnkt  "Goillemard,  D.D,  beigh- 
ton,  Bell,  and  Co. 

We  wish  Dr.  Guillemard  strength  to  com- 
plete the  undertaking  thus  auspiciously  com- 
menced. There  is  ample  room  for  just  sUcli 
a  work  as  he  proposes  to  execute.  There  is 
great  talk  of  Hebraisms,  but  ordinarily  little 
exact  proof  given  of  their  recurrence.  If  a 
competent  scholar  would  translate  the  most 
Hebraistic  book  in  the  New  Testament  into 
the  purest  Greek  of  the  Jirtt  century,  he 
would  confer  a  great  boon  upon  ^oung  schol- 
ars. In  the  work  before  us  nothing  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  brevity  and  sparseneas 
of  the  passages  which  need  the  special  expo- 
sition proposed  by  this  writer  ;  e.g.,  there  is 
hardly  any  point  requiring  comment  in  chap- 

Joannh  CoUti  epuscula  quitdam  Theohgica. 
Letters  to  Radulphui  on  the  Xotaic  Account 
of  the  Creation,  together  with  other  Treatitei. 
By  Jons  Colf.t.  M.A.,  afterwards  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's.  Now  first  published,  with  a 
Translation,  Introduction,  and  Notes  by 
J.  II.  LuPTON,  M.A,,  Sub-Master  of  St. 
Paul's  School.  George  Bell  and  Sons. 
Like  the  other  treatises,  for  the  publication 
and  translation  of  which  we  are  indebted  to 
tile  patient  and  scholarly  labour  of  Mr.  Lup- 


ton,  the  volume  before  us  is  more  curious 
than  instructive.  It  throws  light  upon  theo- 
logical and  biblical  studies  towards  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  on  tlic  spirit 
with  which  they  were  pursued  in  Oxfoni  in 
the  early  dawn  of  the  Reformation.  It  is 
vastly  interesting  to  see  how  the  great  and 
ardent  spirits  of  that  time  hod  been  drawn 
towards  Pauline  thought,  as  developed  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Three  years  ago  Mr. 
LuptoD  published  the  brief  comineutsof  Colet 
on  that  Epistle;  here  we  have  a  more  detailed 
exposition  of  tbe  first  five  chapters,  in  which 
the  '  righteousness  from  faith, '  the  work 
wrought  in  the  believer  by  God's  grace, 
which  '  comes  from  faith,  not  from  the  reason 
of  the  Gentiles,  nor  from  the  law  of  the 
Jews,' is  the  germ,  the  life-giving  principle, 
the  eatite  rather  than  the  ej?ec(  of  tlie  good 
works  done  by  persons  who  are  made  nght- 
eous  in  Christ.  The  writer  never  tired  of  the 
position  that  righteousness  in  us,  righteous- 
ness developed  in  human  life,  is  the  conse- 
quence, not  the  occasion  of  our  justification; 
but  his  view  closely  approached  the  Trident- 
ine  doctrine  as  to  the  essence  of  justification 
itself.  In  the  relation  of  justification  to  sanc- 
tification  he  prepared  tiie  way  for  Lutlier- 
an  definitions,  but  he  had  no  sympatliywith  a 
merely  foi'ensic  view  of  justification.  In  the 
curious  treatise  on  '  Christ's  Mystical  Body 
—the  Church,' he  dealt  with  tlie  dynamic 
and  spiritual  force  of  justification.  As  a 
soul  holds  the  various  parts  of  a  body  to- 
gether and  arrests  dissolution,  so  the  Spirit 
of  God  does  '  what  human  nature  fails  to  do ' 
— arranges  '  men  in  fair  order  in  a  conimon- 
wealth,'  God's  call  preliminary  to  justifica- 
tion is  the  creative  force.  He  ■  justifies  those 
whom  He  has  called ;  that  of  men  so  justified 
He  may  form  in  and  for  Himself  a  righteous 
commonwealth,  to  be  called  the  city  of  Go<l.' 
Without  the  Spirit,  'the  Church,  which  ij 
God's  body,  would  fall  to  pieces  liko  a  dead 
corpse  in  dismemberment  and  dissolution.' 
This  tractate  is  profoundly  interesting  from 
the  prominence  given  throughout  to  the 
power  and  authority  of  the  Spirit,ttnAfTom  the 
author's  conspicuous  silence  about  the  minis- 
try, the  sacraments,  and  all  the  ordinarv 
analogous  themes  of  the  Church  casuist.  We 
wish  that  Mr.  Lnpton's  instructive  notes  had 
Qot  been  so  much  confined  to  elucidating  the 
rtyle  and  illustrations  adopted  by  the  Dean, 
md  had  in  addition  traced  the  signs  of  bis 
author's  theological  position. 

The  letters  to  Radulphus,  on  the  Mosaic 
lecount  of  the  creation,  before  the  dawn 
!ven  of  the  true  science  of  the  earth,  or  of  its 
notions,  or  of  its  history,  are  amusing  and 
ngenious.  The  method  by  which  Colet 
ried  to  persuade  Hadulplius  tbftt  'all  things 
)ut  God  '  might  fitly  be  called  '  watern,'  even 
he  very  angels  themselves,  who  are  in  a 
luid,  de{)endent  frail  condition  apart  frum  the 
olidity  given  by  God's  will  to  them,  is  al- 
iiost  equal  to  souie  modem  attempts  to  har- 
iionisc  this  wondrous  Alosaic  oracle  with 
ontcniporary  science. 
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Ethical  Studies.  By  F.  II.  Bradley,  Fellow 
of  Merton  College,  Oxford.  H.  8.  King 
and  Co. 

A  quotation  from  Hegel  on  the  title-page 
furnishes  the  key  to  the  character  of  this 
work.  *  Philosophy  ' — so  runs  the  extract — 
*  does  not  first  supply  substantive  truth,  nor 
liave  men  had  to  wait  for  philosophy,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  consciousness  of  truth.' 
Philosophy  is  an  interpreter,  and  its  1)usines3 
is  to  put  in  such  a  form  as  will  be  intelligible 
to  reflection  what  is  present  in  actual  experi- 
ence. Philosophy  does  not  therefore  precede 
but  follows  experience,  and  its  pui-pose  is  to 
construe  the  real  in  terms  of  thought,  which, 
if  explanation  is  to  be  forthcoming  at  all, 
must  be  the  ultimate  test  or  measure  of  all 
things.  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  in 
these  essays  Mr.  Bradley  has  given  us  a  com- 
plete system  of  Moral  Philosophy.  That,  he 
tells  us  in  his  Preface,  was  not  his  object; 
and  he  has  not  attempted  an  exhaustive  treat- 
ment of  ethical  questions.  He  is  not,  he 
,  says,  so  much  as  prepared  to  define  what 
does  fall  within  the  sphere  of  Moral  Philoso- 
phy, and  what  does  not.  What  he  has  done 
IS  in  the  nature  of  criticism  rather  than  of 
scientific  construction;  or,  to  use  the  author's 
own  words,  *  a  critical  discussion  of  some  lead- 
ing question  in  ethics,'  in  the  light  of  *  views 
wliich'  though  they  are  now  more  than  half  a 
century  old,  *  it  is  too  much  the  fashion  to 
take  no  account  of,'  and  the  neglect  of  which 
he  is  convinced  *  has  done  much  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  a  solution.'  We  agree  with 
Mr.  Bradley  that  for  such  a  solution — if  it  is 
to  be  in  any  sense  complete  or  satisfactory-^a 
philosophy  which  shall  be  a  system  of  meta- 
physics is  essential,  and  that  the  ethical  theo- 
ries most  commonly  accepted  among  us  will 
be  found  to  rest  on  certain  psychological  and 
metaphysical  preconceptions,  which  are  fre- 
quently as  confused  as  they  are  untrustworthy. 
It  is  plain  that  the  philosophy  Mr.  Bradley 
acoepts  is  the  Hegelian.  Not  that  we  are 
warranted  in  calling  him  a  Hegelian;  but 
so  fjir  as  he  is  under  the  influence  of  any 
scheme  of  metaphysical  thought  in  his  treat- 
ment of  ethical  questions,  it  is  mainly  that 
of  the  great  German  thinker.  Mr.  Bradley 
thinks  for  himself ;  and  while  he  deprecates  be- 
ing regarded  as  a  system-maker,  he  has  never- 
theless applied  his  own  thoughts,  with  much 
freshness  and  force,  to  the  consideration  of 
some  of  the  fundamental  questions  of  moral 
philosophy.  He  may  be  entitled  to  claim 
that  in  philosophy,  whether  etliical  or  meta- 
physical, he  calls  no  man  master;  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  he  has  taken  to  the 
consideration  of  ethical  subjects  habits  of 
thought  and  points  of  view  that  have  been 
largely  influenced  by  an  intelligent  study  of 
Hegel.  Fcr  Mr.  Bradley  has  not  accepted 
the  common  traditionary  interpretations  of 
Hegelianism ;  and  those  who  have  derived 
their  impressions  of  the  German  from  the 
synopses  presented  in  current  histories  of  phi- 
losophy, will  not  always  be  able  to  recognise 
the  views  which  are  derived  from  Hegel. 


Having  made  this  explanation,  we  may  add 
that  these  essays,  or  *  studies,' contain  an 
acute  polemic  against  the  commonly  rec  eived 
utilitanan  theory  of  morals ;  and  yet  it  is  not 
the  polemic  of  an  ^  intuitionalist '  in  the  or- 
dinary acceptation  of  that  term.  Mr.  Brad- 
ley begins  with  an  inquiry  into  the  significance 
and  scope  of  the  ideas  in  ethics  which  are 
commonly  held  to  be  valid,  and  as  they  are 
held.  His  first  essay  is  on  *  The  Vulgar  No- 
tion of  Responsibility  in  connection  with  the 
theories  of  Free  Will  and  Necessity,'  and  he 
seeks,  first,  to  asceitain  ^what  it  is  that, 
roughly  and  in  general,  the  vulgar  mean 
when  they  talk  of  being  responsible,'  and 
then  compares  the  doctrines  of  Freedom  and 
Necessity  as  current  among  ourselves  with 
their  notions.  Without  entering  upon  the 
details,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  author 
maintains  the  reality  of  accountability;  and  in 
succeeding  essays  on  *  Why  should  I  be  Mor- 
al?' *  Pleasure  for  Pleasure's  Sake,'  'Duty 
for  Duty's  Sake,'  *My  Station  and  its  Du- 
ties,' *  Ideal  Morality,' and  *  Selfishness  and 
Self-sacrifice,'  he  develops  a  theory  of  morali- 
ty which  saves  freedom,  maintains  responsi- 
bility, and  allows  full  scope  to  mental  and 
moral  progress.  One  of  the  ideas  on  which 
he  most  frequently  insists — in  this  following 
Schelling  and  Hegel — is  the  material,  in  op- 
position to  the  merely  formal,  character  of 
freedom.  As  freedom  without  motives  is 
irrational  and  absurd,  so  freedom  to  choose 
one  of  two  opposite  courses  wholly  irrespect- 
ive of  motives,  is  unthinkable,  and  not  to  be 
desired  if  it  were  possible.  Man  is  free  be- 
cause he  acts  under  the  influence  of  motives, 
because  his  power  of  choice  is  rational,  and 
not  a  merely  arbitrary  and  haphazard  determi- 
nation. What,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the 
standard  of  virtue,  what  is  the  end  of  moral 
progress  ?  We  must  have  such  a  standard, 
which  is  not  a  merely  subjective  feeling  but 
an  objective  fact,  and  the  only  end  we  can 
contemplate — ^in  the  sphere  of  pure  morality 
— is  the  realisation,  not  of  an  abstract  idea, 
but  of  that  which  is  suitable  for  us  as  men ; 
the  assertion  and  education  of  our  own  Ego- 
hood  as  detennined  by  our  social  environ- 
ment and  the  inter-relations  in  which  we  are 
towards  one  another  as  members  of  the  fami- 
ly of  mankind.  Not  pleasure  for  pleasure's 
sake,  nor  even  duty  for  duty's  sake,  but  the 
duties  of  the  station  in  which  we  are  placed, 
and  to  the  knowledge  of  which  we  are  led  by 
the  higher  self  that  works  within  us  against 
the  lower  self,  and  which  has  its  basis  in 
thought,  are  what  we  are  bound  to  fulfil. 

These  explanations  will  indicate  the  nature 
of  the  work  Mr.  Bradley  has  undertaken, 
and,  so  far,  accomplished.  He  shows  by  ex- 
ample— which  is  better  than  precept — that  an 
intelligent  apprehension  of  such  *  idealism ' 
as  Hegel  taught  does  not  necessarily  explain 
away  everything  into  abstractions,  but  clings 
to  the  revelations  that  are  everywhere  offered 
to  us  in  the  realities  of  experience  as  the  only 
sure  means  of  attaining  to  any  valid  theories 
of  morality.  And  though  he  does  not  deal 
I  with  religion  in  any  systematic  manner,  there 
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are  indications  in  the  last  essays  of  the  vol- 
ume that  in  the  author's  view  it  is  only  from 
religion  that  the  true  key  can  be  derived  for 
laj'ing  open  the  mysteries  of  life  and  duty. 
We  very  heartily  recommend  a  book  which  is 
full  of  vigour  and  freshness,  and  which, 
though  far  from  complete,  stimulates  thought 
and  (juickens  inquiry  in  healthy  ways  and 
wholesome  directions. 

The  Ef-onomy  of  Thought,  By  J.  Hughes, 
Author  of  '  The  Human  Will ;  its  Functions 
and  Freedom,'  &c.  Hodder  and  Stough- 
ton. 

We  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  pass  an  ' 
adverse  criticism  on  Mr.  Hughes's  treatise  on 
*The  Human  Will.'  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  improved  his  style,  or  acquired  any 
more  accurate  conception  of  the  meaning  of 
words,  or  of  their  historical  or  technical  value, 
than  when  he  ventured  on  previous  occa- 
sions into  the  regions  of  philosophical  de- 
bate. In  the  preface  he  tells  us  *  that  every 
author  who  has  any  independence  and 
originality  in  him,  and  is  not  a  slavish  imita- 
tor and  copyist  of  others,  has  something 
identical  (k<c)  in  his  style  as  well  as  his 
matter,  .  .  .  and  that  *  grave  and  weighty 
matter  will  not  allow  of  frothy  and  artificial 
dress.'  He  adds  that  all  *  I  aimed  at  was 
naturalness  and  faithfulness  to  mv  conviction 
and  the  matter  it  contains.'  H  the  style  be 
inartificial  and  destitute  of  froth,  it  ought  to 
be  grammatical  and  accurate.  We  have 
hardly  opened  a  page  where  there  is  not 
some  flagrant  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
English  language.  What  he  means  by 
*  thought  viewed  as  an  identical  fact, '  we  have 
not  the  remotest  idea.  *  Thought '  is  '  im- 
personal,' and  yet  it  '  tliinks,'  and  lias  numer- 
ous characteristics  and  conditions.  Now,  in 
endeavouring  to  expound  its  place  in  the  uni- 
verse, the  author  has  said  many  things  about 
it  and  distinguished  many  things  from  it; 
but  has  confused  his  reader  by  the  rambling, 
loose,  and  incoherent  way  in  which  he  has 
handled  a  theme  which,  in  the  present  state 
of  science,  requires  tlie  utmost  care  and  a 
wide  range  of  reading  for  its  adequate  expo- 
sition. We  think  the  following  sentence 
will  confirm  our  unfavourable  judgment  of 
the  value  of  this  pretentious  volume. 
'  Thought,  in  brief,  is  a  spiritual  utterance  in 
the  lips  of  the  understanding,  known  only  in 
itself  to  the  consciousness  of  the  thinker  and 
expressed  through  various  symbols,  as  shrieks, 
gestures,  words,' &c.,  'to  others.  It  is  a  se- 
cret act  produced  by  the  reason  and  will, 
which  are  the  right  and  left  hands  of  the 
mind.' 

Vie  can  as?ure  our  readers  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  almost  as  amusing  as  this  luminous 
definition  of  '  thought '  appears  to  be.  Chapter 
xxxviii.  is  entitled,  '  The  Self-Guardian  Prin- 
ciples of  Safety  and  Security  Thought  con- 
tains, in  Itself  and  Relations.'  Passages  might 
be  quoted  by  Ihe  hundred  which  would  enter- 
tain the  student  of  philosophy,  but  let  this 
suffice,  p.  3G1^  ^Thought  and  will  appear  to 
differ  in   their  characteristic    temperament,  j 


Thought  sympathises  with  the  calm  and 
quiet ;  the  will  is  active  and  energetic,  and 
fit  to  live  in  war  and  storms,  and  directs  and 
governs  well  or  badly  the  same.  Thought 
sits  down  in  a  snug  corner, '  &c. ;  'the  ^ill  stir? 
itself  about,  meddling  with  every  business, 
.  .  .  al ways  employed  in  something  or  other.- 

Outline  of  the  Evolution  Philomyphy.  By 
Dr.  M.  E.  Gazelles.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  the  Rev.  O.  B.  FROTHncoHAM. 
(Triibner  and  Co.)  This  is  an  able  little 
book,  and  is  well  rendered  from  the  original 
French.  Its  chief  purpose  is  to  examine  and 
describe  the  philosophy  of  Herbert  Spencer; 
but  some  other  and  related  subjects  are 
glanced  at;  amongst  them  the  system  of 
Comte.      It  deserves  reading  by  thoughtful 

minds. ^4  Manual  of  Chri$tian  Baptiim. 

By  John  M.  Ch.\rlton,  M.A.,  Western  Col- 
lege. (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  Nothing 
could  be  better  fitted  to  put  into  the  hands 
of  young  people  than  this  little  treatise  on 
Christian  baptism.  The  whole  subject  is  dis- 
cussed with  remarkable  candour  and  clear- 
ness. No  asperity  or  uncharitableness  maR 
its  pages,  whilst  the  argument  is  forcible  and 
conclusive.  Mr.  Charlton,  since  removed 
from  us,  did  good  work  in  preparing  this 
treatise  for  the  youth  of  Congregational bt.<s. 

Emloired  Territorial   Work^  its  Supreme 

Importance  to  the  (7hvrch  and  Conntry^  being 
the  Baird  Lecture  for  1875.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  Smith,  D.D.  (W.  Blackwood  and  Sons.) 
These  lectures,  with  others  that  have  appeared, 
are  the  fruits  of  Mr.  Baird's  magnificent  gift 
of  £500,000  to  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland.  They  contain  a  good  deal  of  valu- 
able infonnation  respecting  the  history  ami 
constitution  of  that  Church.  The  main  object 
of  the  author,  however,  is  to  laud  and  defend 
national  endowments  as  essential  to  the  pro- 
gress of  religion  and  to  the  social  well-being 
of  the  community,  and  to  decry  and  condemn 
all  voluntary  effort  as  unsound  and  vicious. 
That  a  man  with  his  eyes  open  could  biing 
himself  to  write  in  such  a  strain  is  only  a 
proof  that  men  under  the  influence  of  preju- 
dice are  the  blindest  of  seeing  mortals.  He 
must  be  profoundly  ignorant,  or  wilfully 
blind,  if  he  does  not  know  that  national  en- 
dowments have  hitherto  failed;  that,  instead 
of  aiding  religion,  they  have  crippled  and  cor- 
rupted it ;  and  that  voluntaryism  is  covering 
tliis  and  other  lands  with  its  fruits  and  Xn- 
umphs.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  prejudiced  partisan, 
and  writes  with  all  the  glaring  defects  of  one. 
In  his  preface  he  apologises  for  his  t(me  in 
reference  to  voluntaryism,  and  sighs  for  the 
union  of  all  Presbyterians  in  '  a  grand  national 
Church.'     His  apology  is  as  needless  as  hi 5 

sighings   are  vain. The  Miracles  of   ofir 

Lord  in  relation  to  Modern  Criticism.  By  F. 
L.  Steinmeykr,  D.D.,  Ordinary  Professcir  of 
Theology  in  the  University  of  Berlin.  Tnms- 
lated,  with  the  permission  of  the  author,  from 
the  German,  by  L.  A.  Wiieatlet.  (Edin- 
burgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark.)  The  author  of  this 
volume  stands  high  as  a  scholar  and  theolo- 
gian, and  therefore  it  might  be  expect etl  that 
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his  treatment  of  the  subject  of  miracles  would 
he  of  a  superior  order;  nor  will  the  reader  of 
tlie  volume  be  disappointed.  Throughout  there 
is  candour,  fulness  of  investigation,  and  intel- 
lectual force  combined  with  learning.  He 
does  not  enter  into  any  philosophical  explana- 
tion of  miracles,  but  assuming  Omnipotence 
as  his  standpoint,  or  ultima  ratio^  he  contends 
for  the  probability  of  Christ's  giving  miracu- 
lous attestations  of  His  power.  He  arranges 
the  miracles  in  four  groups.  The  first  he 
considers  as  signs  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; 
the  second  as  symbols ;  the  third  as  witnesses 
of  the  power  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven; 
and  tlie  fourth  as  prophecies.  In  the  classi- 
fications and  discussions  under  these  group- 
ings much  will  be  found  that  is  interesting 
and  instnictive.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  there 
is  a  little  too  much  of  German  elaboration 
and  detail ;  and  although,  on  the  whole,  Mr. 
"Wheatlcy  has  done  his  work  well,  his  style 
savours  too  much  of  the  original,  and  has 
occasionally  the  cumbrousness  of  a  transla- 
tion. The  volume  is  valuable,  and  the  trans- 
lator has  done  well  to  put  it  into  an  English 

dress. An  Examinatioh  into  the  Doctrine 

and  Practice  of  Confession.  By  William 
Edwakd  Jelk,  B.D.,  author  of  *Quousque,' 
sometime  Censor  of  Christ  Church;  Bampton 
Lecturer,  1857  ;  Whitehall  Preacher,  1846. 
(Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.)  This  volume 
contains  a  thorough  examination  and  com- 
plete exposure  of  the  evils  of  confession. 
The  whole  subject,  its  origin,  progress,  tend- 
encies, and  results,  are  traced  and  exposed  in 
a  most  masterly  manner,  and  the  grounds  of 
its  advocates  are  shown  to  be  of  the  most 
flimsy  and  baseless  description.  No  one  who 
reads  this  admirable  ana  well-timed  volume 
can  fail  to  see  that  confession  is  a  practice  of 
unmitigated  evil,  and  fraught  with  the  direst 
mischief,  theologically,  evangelically, ecclesi- 
astically, religiously,  and  nationally.  It  is, 
as  Mr.  Jelf  justly  and  eloquently  represents  it, 
*  in  practice  an  act  of  disbelief  in  God's  re- 
vealed promises;  in  theory  a  superseding  of 
God's  ordained  moans  for  the  forgiveness  of 
sin  and  restoration  to  a  state  of  grace,  placing 
instead  thereof  a  human  concealed  device, 
not  to  be  found  in  Scriptural  Christianity, 
not  known  in  the  Primitive  Church,  struck 
out  of  our  own  Church  system  at  the  Refonna- 
tion — a  system  and  a  practice  which  it  is 
wickedness  to  attempt  to  reintroduce,  and 
madness  to  permit  its  introduction,  seeing  that 
'it  was  in  its  earliest  existence  the  offspring 
of  a  debased  Christianitv — afterwards  the 
parent  and  the  nurse  of  a  Christianity  still 
more  debased.'  Mr.  Jelf  has  done  a  good 
work  in  exposing  the  infamous  and  demoral- 
ising practice  of  confession  which  has  crept, 
and  is  still  fast  creeping,  over  the  Episcopal 
Church.  His  volume  should  be  read  and 
pondered  especially  by  those  who  are  dis- 
posed to  think  lightly  or  indulgently  of  this 

centre  and  virus  of  Romish  superstition. 

Sunday  Mornings  with  my  Flock :  on  St.  PanVs 
Letter  to  the  Colossians  :  a  Series  of  Discourses^ 
forming  an  Exposition  of  t^'at  Fpist'e.  By 
James   Spexce,    M.A.,   D.D.     (Hodder  and 


Stoughton.)  Among  the  many  able  expositions 
of  Scripture  which  have  recently  appeared 
on  tHe  Continent  and  in  this  country,  that 
now  before  us  cannot  fail  to  take  a  high  place. 
It  had  long  engaged  the  devout  and  scholarly 
attention  of  its  esteemed  author,  who,  after 
careful  revision  during  his  seclusion  from 
pastoral  work,  gave  it  to  the  world.  As  the 
fruit  of  such  prolonged  study,  directed  by 
ability  and  attainments  of  a  superior  order, 
it  is  ripe  and  mellow,  and  in  all  respects 
worthy  of  the  beautiful  apostolic  epistle  on 
which  it  is  founded.  Whilst  the  spirit  and 
design  of  the  epistle  are  fully  unfolded,  and 
its  great  lessons  impressively  enforced,  all 
important  questions  of  exegesis  are  met  and 
solved  with  a  clearness  and  accuracy  truly 
admirable.  Throughout  there  is  nothing 
dull  or  tedious,  or  needlessly  critical ;  every 
page  is  pervaded  by  the  light  of  devout  in- 
telligence and  the  strength  of  matured 
thought,  and  expressed  in  a  style  graceful 
and  flowing.  The  exposition,  as  a  whole,  is  so 
truthful  And  complete,  so  free  from  strain 
and  extravagance  and  forced  interpretation, 
and  so  fitted  to  draw  the  reader  into  sympathy 
with  the  mind  and  teaching  of  the  Apostle, 
that  we  very  cordially  commend  it  to  the 
notice,  not  only  of  clergymen,  but  of  private 

Christians. Waking   and    Working;    or, 

from  Qirlhood  to  Womanhood.  By  Mrs.  G.  S. 
Reany.  (Henry  S.  King  and  Co.)  No  one, 
especially  of  those  for  whom  this  volume  is 
intended,  can  read  it  T^dthout  being  quick- 
ened into  serious  thought  as  to  the  great  pur- 
po.ses  and  mission  of  life.  The  fine  exhibition 
of  principle  and  character  running  throughout 
its  pages  is  eminently  fitted  to  lead  to  *  that 
light  which  gives  to  all  lives  unfading  beauty, 

holy  power,  and  priceless  joy.' Christian 

Truth  viewed  in  Relation  to  Plym  outh ism.  By 
the  Rev.  Peter  Mearns.  (Edinburgh:  W. 
Oliphant  and  Co.)  In  small  space  Mr.  Mearns 
has  furnished  a  thorough  exposure  of  the 
heresies  and  obnoxious  opinions  of  Brethren- 
ism.  The  arrogance,  mischievous  effects,  and 
immoral  tendencies  of  the  sect  cannot  be  too 
severely  or  widely  condemned.  We  com- 
mend his  little  book  as  fitted  to  aid  in  the 

work  of  abating  the  evil. The  Sins  of 

Trade  and  Business.  A  Sermon.  By  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  H.  Lyttelton  ;  and.  The 
Morals  of  Trade.  By  Herbert  Spencer. 
(W.  Isbister  and  Co.)  The  chief  value  of  this 
little  book  consists  in  the  essay  of  Mr.  Spen- 
cer. The  Sermon  is  good  and  practical,  but 
the  Essay  is  such  a  revelation  of  the  fraud 
and  deception  by  which  *  trade  and  business ' 
are  dishonoured  and  corrupted,  that  it  should 
be  universally  read,  in  order  to  awaken  pub- 
lic disgust  and  indignation. Cure  of  Evils 

in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  other  Papers, 
By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Miller,  B.D.  First  Series. 
(Williams  and  Norgate.)  The  suggestions 
and  recommendations  contained  in  this  little 
volume  are  judicious  and  highly  valuable. 
The  evils  to  which  they  refer  are  not  confined 
to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  therefore  may 
be  read  and  acted  upon  with  advantage  by 
other  communities.     The  writer  is  a  man  of 
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erudition,  and  thoroughly  competent  to  give 
advice  on  tlie  grave  and  important  subjects 
he  has  touclied.  We  do  not,  howevef,  dis- 
cover anything  like  the  *  originality  in  style  ' 
to  which  he  so  naively  lays  claim,  nor  do  we 
think  that  what  ho  assumes  on  behalf  of  the 
Kirk  as  a  national  institution  can  be  sustained. 

Christianity  in  the  Nineteenth    Century: 

a  Religions  and  Philosophical  Survey  of  the 
Immediate  Pmt  according  to  the  Spirit  of 
Jesus.  By  Etienne  Chastel,  Professor  of 
Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  University  of 
Geneva.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
John  R.  Beaud,  D.D.  (Williams  and  Nor- 
gate.)  This  volume,  which  is  the  fourth  of 
a  series  published  by  Professor  Chastel,  con- 
tains a  rnpid  but  interesting  and  instructive 
sketch  of  the  struggles,  oscillations,  and  vary- 
ing fortunes  of  ecclesiastical  systems,  and  of 
the  progress  of  liberty,  truth,  and  religious 
life  and  morals  in  the  nineteenth  century ;  to- 
gether with  a  brief  statement  of  the  present 
attitude  and  influence  of  Christianity  among 
Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  Polytheists.  The 
spirit  and  tone  of  the  volume  are  fair  and  dis- 
passionate, but  a  Unitarian  leaning  is  obvious, 
and  the  estimate  formed  of  the  results  of  mis- 
sions is  meagre  and  defective.  The  transla- 
tion is  somewhat  stiff,  and  wanting  in  ease 
and  fluency.  Occasionally  there  is  a  coinage 
of  terms  which  give  it  an  air  of  pedantry. — A 
Brief  Defence  of  Supernatural  Christianity,  he- 
ing  a  Review  of  the  Philosophical  Principles 
and  Historical  Arguments  of  the  hook  entitled 
''Supernatural  Religion.'*  By  John  Ken- 
nedy, M.A.,  D.D.  (Daldy,  Isbister,  and  Co.) 
One  of  the  multidudinous  replies  to  the  elab- 
orate work  of  shallow  scholarship  and  special 
pleading,  which  at  firet  seemed  to  be  a  very 
grave  assault  upon  Christianity.  Not  only  will 
it  not  bear  severe  tests,  but,  like  many  other 
attacks  of  its  kind,  it  elicits  defences  which 
become  a  permanent  part  of  true  apologetics, 
and  will  do  service  when  the  occasion  of  them 
is  forgotten.  The  main  question  raised  is  the 
question  of  miracles.  With  clear,  keen  crit- 
icism, with  reverent  zeal,  and  with  adequate 
scholarship,  Dr.  Kennedy  exposes  the  some- 
what crude  learning  and  hasty  generaliza- 
tions of  tlie  author,  who,  we  imagine,  after 
the  exposure  of  Dr.  Lightfoot  and  others,  will 
be  more  anxious  than  at  first  to  preserve  his 
incognito.  Dr.  Kennedy's  tractate  will  be 
a  useful  manual  for  those  who  have  not  access 

to    more    extended    replies. Problems  of 

Faith:  a  Contribution  to  Present  Contro- 
versies :  being  a  Third  Series  of  Lectures  to 
Young  Men,  delivered  at  the  Presbyterian  Col- 
lege, Queen's- Square  House,  London.  With  a 
Preface  by  the  Kev.  J.  Oswald  Dykes,  D.D. 
(Ilodder  and  Stoughton.)  The  Duke  of 
Argyll  lectures  on  Anthropomorphism  in 
Theology;  Professor  Watts  on  the  Hypothesis 
that  Animals  are  Automata ;  Dr. Donald  Fraser 
on  Superstitions  in  Christendom;  Mr.  Car- 
ruthers  on  Scientific  Unbelief.  These  lectures 
are  really  valuable  summaries  and  criticisms 
on  certain  aspects  of  great  theological  ques- 
tions, which  the  controversies  of  the  day 
bring  into  prominence.      Books  cannot  be 


w^ritten  upon  every  subject,  nor  can  every 
subject  be  treated  exhaustively.  A  lecture 
may  suffice  to  indicate  the  fundamental  truth 
or  falsity  of  a  theory.  The  names  of  the  lec- 
turei-s  in  these  different  series  are  a  guarantee 
of  the  quality  of  their  lectures,  some  of  which 

are  very  good  indeed. The  Divine  Culture 

of  a  Human  lAfe,  as  Exemplified  in  the  His- 
tory of  Jacob.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Roberts. 
(J.  Clarke  and  Co.)  Mr.  Roberts  grasps  £rmly 
the  conception  of  Divine  purpose  and  culture 
in  the  experiences  of  Jacob,  and  thus  general- 
izes in  a  natural  and  useful  way  their  great 
lessons.  Thus  the  ancestry  of  Jacob  is  made 
a  text  for  a  discussion  on  the  great  question 
of  moral  heritage.      The  lectures  are  clear, 

vigorous,  picturesque,    and  useful. Some 

Passages  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  the  Right 
Honourable  John  Earl  of  Rochester.  Reprinted 
in  facsimile  from  the  Edition  of  1680;  witli 
an  Introductory  Preface  by  Lord  Ron.ald 
GowEB.  .^(Elliot  Stock.)  In  api>earance  this 
volume  is  a  reminiscence  of  youth  and  early 
home.  We  well  remember  the  impression 
made  by  a  perusal  of  Bishop  Burnet's  ^  Life 
of  Rochester,'  in  our  young  days — and  for 
moral  as  well  as  bibliographical  reasons  we 
are  not  sorry  to  see  it  included  in  Mr.  Stock's 
series  of  facsimile  reprints.  The  death  of  a 
young  nobleman  through  licentious  excesa 
at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  as  Lord  Ronald 
Gower  intimates,  is  a  warning  that  needs  to  be 
often  urged,  although  it  may  not  al  ways  be 
regarded.  And  his  genuine  repentance  is 
also  a  lesson  concerning  the  power  and  value 
of  the  salvation  of  Christ.  Johnson^s  sono- 
rous criticism  has  been  a  hundred  times  re- 
peated. The  book,  he  said,  '  should  be  reail 
by  the  critic  for  its  eloquence,  the  philoso- 
pher for  its  argument,  and  the  saint  for  its 
piety.'  Whatever  discount  may  be  allowed 
for  the  Johnsonian  sweep  of  the  sentence,  a 
book  that  could  elicit  from  Johnson  any 
judgment  which  could  in  any  way  l>e  put  into 
such  expression,  needs  no  other  commen- 
dation.  The  Year  of  Saltation  :  Words  of 

Life  for  Every  Day.  A  Rook  of  Household  De- 
votion. By  J.  J.  VanOosterzee,  D.D.  Two 
vols.  Translated  by  C.  Spence.  (Edinburgh  : 
T.  and  T.  Clark.)  Two  volumes  of  an  inte- 
resting and  valuable  new  series  of  works 
which  the  publishers  are  isuing  under  the 
name  of  the  *  Foreign  Devotional  Library,- 
intended  to  put  into  the  hands  of  English 
readers  the  best  of  the  devotional  works  in 
which  Germany  and  Holland  are  rich.  The 
selection  of  Dr.  Oosterzee's  work  is  happy — 
for  while  it  avoids  the  w^eak  sentimentality 
to  which  German  devotional  writers  are  prone, 
it  is  thoroughly  devout,  with  a  strong,  heal- 
thy kind  of  devoutncss.  It  is  a  series  of  daily 
meditations  on  texts  of  Scripture,  strong  in 
thought  and  rich  in  feeling,  each  occupying 
about  a  couple  of  pages,  suitable  therefore 
for  family  reading.  Dr.  Oosterzee,  following 
a  Church  order,  begins  with  Advent,  Decem- 
ber 1st,  and  ends  with  Nov.  30. On  the 

Revision  of  the  Authorised  Version  of  the 
Scriptures,  with  an  Account  of  the  Revision 
note  in  Progress,    By  Uenrt  Chables  Fox, 
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LL.B.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.)  This 
little  volume  comprises  a  lecture  on  the 
above  subject,  addressed  to  a  society  in  Ply- 
mouth, and  though  there  is  little  original  re- 
search, as  the  author  follows  in  the  tracks  of 
Archbishop  Trench,  Dr.  Lightfoot,  Bishop 
ElHcott,  and  Dr.  Davidson,  yet  he  has  made 
such  good  use  of  his  materials,  that  we  know 
no  publication  from  which  those  who  desire 
a  brief  recital  of  the  whole  question  can  more 
easily  and  profitably  obtain  it.  The  infor- 
mation touching  the  Revision  Companies  is 
very  interesting.  It  does  not  reveal  secrets 
or  conclusions,  but  describes  methods,  princi- 
ples, and  prospects. Hints  for  Thoughtful 

Believers  on  the  Pre-existejit  Messiah;  or. 
What  sicovhl  he  Believed  concerning  God, 
(Nisbet  and  Co.)  An  attempt,  with  copious 
use  of  Scripture,  to  establish  a  doctrine  of  the 
Godhead  which  is  not  far  removed  from  the 
creed  of  Arius.  The  writer  does  not  admit 
the  justice  of  using  either  the  term  *  Person,* 
or  *  Subsistcncy '  of  the  Father,  Son,  or  Holy 
Ghost,  and  draws  a  distinction  between  the 
Eternal  Son  and  the  *  Word.'  '  The  Word  ' 
is  the  first  begotten,  and  *  only  begotten  Son 
of  God ;'  the  Divine  Person  who  is  originated 
in  time,  was  not  a  creature,  bur  the  *  Form  * 
or  manifestaton  of  the  entire  Godhead, — 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  the  Creator  of 
the  world,  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  angel  of  the  Covenant,  the  pre-existent 
Messiah,  and  Lord  and  Father  of  Israel ;  and 
it  is  He  who  takes  the  manhood  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  into  union  with  Himself.  He  always 
had  the  form  of  God,  and  the  form  of  man 
before  His  incarnation  as  well  as  afterwards. 
During  His  incarnation  on  earth,  He  was 
absent  from  heaven;  after  His  crucifixion, 
resurrection,  and  ascension.  He  reassumes  the 
glory  which  He  had  before  the  world  was. 
His  place  is  in  heaven  definitely  conceived, 
as  somewhere  above  the  Mount  of  Olives  1 
This  last  supposition,  coupled  with  the  doc- 
trinal use  of  1  John  v.  7,  reveals  something  of 
the  weakness  and  method  of  the  writer.  We 
are  afraid  that,  instead  of  saving  orthodoxy 
by  the  repudiation  of  some  troublesome  terms, 
he  has  fallen  by  his  effort  to  avoid  Tri-theism 
into  Di-theism,  if  not  Quatri-theism.  The 
Nicene  theology  requires  more  masterly 
handling  if  a  disputant  wishes  to  modify  its 

main    leatures. Morals    of    Mottoes,     By 

Samuel  B.  James,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Northmars- 
ton.  (Keligious  Tract  Society.)  Mr.  James's 
idea  is  a  happy  one — lending  itself  to  great 
variety  of  interesting  disquisition  and  moral- 
izing. The  mottoes  selected  are  chiefiy  those 
of  our  noble  families.  These,  again,  have 
been  adopted  from  various  sources  and 
languages.  They  give  occasions  for  historical 
reminiscences  and  personal  anecdote,  as  well 
as  for  sennon  uses.  The  papers  were  originally 
published  in  the  ^  Sunday  at  Home,'  and  here 

make    a   very    interesting   volume. The 

Greatest  of  the  Prophets,  By  the  Author  of 
*  Essays  on  the  Church. '  (Seeley,  Jackson, 
and  Halliday.)  A  sketch  of  the  life  of  Moses, 
by  a  writer  who  is  always  careful  and 
reverent,  and  who  gives  indications  of  con- 


siderable reading.  We  cannot  say,  however, 
that  this  life  of  Moses  evinces  any  very  pro- 
found spiritual  perception.  Its  inteipreta- 
tions  and  lessons  either  lie  on  the  surface  of 
things,  or  are  such  as  can  be  deduced  from 
collected  materials.  We  are,  for  instance, 
disappointed  with  the  very  meagre  and  super- 
ficial treatment  of  the  great  vision  of  God  on 
Sinai.  There  is  no  piercing  vision — no  pro- 
found sympathetic  spiritual  suggestion ;  they 
are  all  ordinary  pulpit  lessons  of  an  intelligent, 
but  somewhat  commonplace,  mind.  Often 
the  most  literal  of  interpretations  sufiSces, 
and  the  underlying  spiritual  principle  is  over- 
looked. All  that  we  can  say  of  the  book  is, 
that  it  is  good,  sensible,  and  religious. Eli- 
jah the  TishUte,  From  the  German  of  Dr. 
F.  W.  Krummacher.  Revised  by  the  Rev. 
R.  F.  Walker,  A.M.  (Religious  Tract  Socie- 
ty.) The  characteristic  of  this  edition  is  some 
slight  abridgment,  and  some  freedom  of 
translation  in  rendering  Dr.  Krummacher's 

style  into    idiomatic    English. The   PU* 

grimes  Progress.  By  John  Bunt  an.  (Reli- 
gious Tract  Society.)  A  carefully  collated, 
large-print  edition  of  the  *  Pilgrim;'  appa- 
rently a  closer  approximation  to  the  original 

text  than  the  ordinary  editions  are. The 

Prophet  of  Sorrow  ;  or,  the  Life  and  Time^  of 
Jeremiah,  By  the  Rev.  Hornby  Smith. 
(Wesleyan  Conference  Office.)  Mr.  Smith's 
volumes  on  Joseph,  Moses,  and  Joshua  will 
secure  for  this  monograph  on  Jeremiah  a 
favourable  reception.  He  is,  if  not  a  very 
profound,  yet  a  careful  and  lively  expositor 
of  Old  Testament  biographies.  No  one  has 
hitherto  attempted  to  present  the  life  of  Jere- 
miah in  a  connected  form,  or  to  reduce  the 
prophecies  from  which  alone  it  can  bo 
gathered  to  a  strict  chronological  order.  The 
latter  are  perplexing  from  their  somewhat 
heterogeneous  character,  as  English  readers 
of  Keil,  and  German  readers  of  Nacgelsbach 
well  know.  Mr.  Smith  seems  to  have  availed 
himself  of  the  latest  and  highest  authorities 
for  the  conclusionB  he  has  reached.  It  is  in- 
tended for  general  readers,  but  it  will  also 
be  valuable  to  students  in  facilitating  refer- 
ence and  in  presenting  a  more  coherent  por- 
traiture of  the  ^reat  prophet  of  the  Captivity. 

The  Christian  Life :  an  Exposition  of  ^The 

Pilgrim^s  Progress,^  By  the  Rev.  James 
Black.  D.D.  Vol.  H.  (James  Nisbet  and 
Co.)  It  is  appalling  to  think  of  1000  some- 
what closely-printed  pages  devoted  to  the 
exposition  of  *  The  Pilgrim's  Progress.'  Cer- 
tainly Bunyan  never  dreamed  of  this;  but 
then,  to  be  sure,  it  is  equally  appalling  to 
think  of  the  long  sermons  that  are  preached 
from  short  texts.  Mr.  Black  has  no  difficulty 
in  evolving  out  of  *  The  Pilgrim's  Progress ' 
an  entire  philosophy  of  Christian  life ;  and  of 
course  he  brings  a  great  deal  to  it,  as  for  in- 
stance, *  Whether  it  was  in  connection  with 
public  services  of  the  sanctuary  that  relief 
from  doubt  and  revival  of  strength  came  to 
Christian  and  Hopeful  we  are  not  told.'  We 
can  only  say  that  he  has  done  his  work  vigor- 
ously, wisely,  and  practically;  his  book  is 
both  readable  and  edifying. In  a  second 
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edition  of  his  Fernley  Lecture  on  The  Person 
of  Christ  (Wesleyan  Conference  Office),  Mr. 
Pope  has  completed  his  cycle  of  thought  by 
two  elaborate  Essays  on  *  The  Biblical  and 
Ecclesiastical  Development  of  the  Revelation 
of  Christ's  Person.'  Thus  the  work  *  exhibits 
consecutively  the  dogmatic,  Biblical,  and 
historical  elements  of  this  fundamental  doc- 
trine.' These  essays  double  the  bulk  of  the 
volume.  The  first  is  a  minute  and  careful 
catena  of  scriptural  indications  concerning 
the  nature  of  Christ's  person,  with  a  strict 
regard  to  tlie  Biblical  law  of  development, 
beginning  with  the  promise  of  the  seed  of 
the  woman,  and  ending  with  the  writings  of 
the  Apostles.  This  is  done  with  considerable 
critical  skill  and  intellectual  force.  The 
chapter  on  the  History  of  the  Dogma  is  neces- 
sarily more  of  an  outline ;  but  as  such,  it  is 
very  complete  and  valuable.  The  author 
traces  the  entire  line  of  Christian  thought 
about  Christ  from  the  Ebionitism,  Gnosticism, 
ani  Docetism  of  the  apostolic  and  post- 
apostolic  ages  to  the  latest  German  theories 
of  Depotentiation.  We  see  no  reastm  to 
qualify  our  former  judgment  of  this  strong 
and  scholarly  book.  The  additions  are  pe- 
culiarly valuable  to  the  student  of  Christ- 

ology. liegeneratlon.      By  the  late    Kev. 

William  Anderson,  LL.D.,  of  Glasgow. 
With  an  Introductory  Sketch  by  the  Rev. 
John  Ker,  D.D.  (Hodder  and  Stoughton.) 
Even  after  the  perusal  of  'Mr.  Gilfillan's 
brilliant  biographical  memoir  of  Dr.  Ander- 
son, those  who  knew  the  subject  of  it  will 
read  the  introductory  sketch  of  his  life-work, 
by  Dr.  John  Ker,  with  extreme  interest. 
The  electric  flash  of  genius  lights  up  every 
page,  consecrated  here  to  the  loving  memory 
of  a  great  and  worthy  man.  The  posthumous 
edition  of  this  valuable  treatise  is  enriched, 
moreover,  by  a  most  appreciative  review  of 
the  purpose  of  its  writer.  Dr.  Anderson 
kept  within  the  lines  of  well-accepted  theo- 
logical conclusions,  but  he  proves  how^  pos- 
sible it  is  to  divest  the  discussion  of  a  great 
theme  like  this  of  the  technicalities  of  the 
schools,  and  to  discuss  the  essence,  the  charac- 
teristics, the  agent,  the  instrument,  and  the 
manifestation  of  regeneration  in  the  language 
of  daily  life.  '  This  is  a  book,'  says  Dr.  Ker, 
'  full  of  thought  on  the  greatest  of  all  sub- 
jects, made  very  clear  and  brought  home  to 
the  heart  by  forcible  incident  and  illustra- 
tion.'  Six  Lectures  on  Questions  Indicative 

of  Character^  Delivered  in  Camberwell,  by  the 
Rev.  William  Harris.  (R.  D.  Dickinson.) 
These  lectures  are  fresh  and  forcible,  with 
homely  illustrations  and  strong,  practical  ad- 
vice. The  careers  of  Joseph,  Joshua,  Saul, 
Ahab,  Nchemiah,  and  the  dying  thieves  have 
supplied  the  questions  which  are  held  by  the 
author  to  illustrate  the  leading  features  of 
their  several  characters.  Such  preaching, 
plain,  racy,  Evangelical,  and  earnest,  is 
greatly  needed   in   '  the  iron  churches '  and 

elsewhere. The    MatryrJom  of   Jesus    of 

Nazareth.  A  IJistorico- Critical  Treatise  on 
ttie  Last  Chapters  of  tJie  Gospels.  By  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Isaac  M.  Wise.    (Cincinnati :  Block  and 


Co.)  The  writer  of  this  pamphlet  is  a  Jew, 
prejudiced  and  inflamed  against  Christianity 
as  the  imagined  cause  of  the  persecutions  and 
atrocities  to  which  his  race  has  hoen  subject- 
ed. Nor  is  he  less  under  the  influence  of  an 
inflated  and  pretentious  conceit  and  a  malig- 
nant bittemesa,  which  utterly  disqualify  him 
for  an  honest  investigation  of  truth.  Imagin- 
ing that  he  is  doing  something  original,  and 
ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  same  tiling  has 
been  done  scores  of  times  by  sceptics  of  the 
same  school  and  class,  he  hunts  up  all  dis- 
crepancies, seeming  or  real,  to  be  found  in  the 
Evangelists,  and,  like  the  anclean  harpies,  if 
he  cannot  destroy,  leaves  a  foul  taint  behind 
him.  Incapable  of  appreciating  the  simplest 
principles  of  criticism,  he  pronounces  the 
Evangelists  impostors  and  their  narratives 
untrue,  because  they  do  not  record  all  events 
in  precisely  the  same  order  and  words,  not 
seeing,  in  his  purblind  folly,  that  he  thus 
reduces  all  history  to  fiction,  and  forbids  the 
acceptance  of  all  evidence  in  courts  of  law 
and  in  everyday  life.  Nor  is  this  all ;  whilst 
in  an  arrogant  tone  he  trumpets  his  possession 
of  extraordinary  erudition,  he  is  evidently 
ignorant  of  the  simplest  scientifle  terms  and 
forms.  Some  of  his  objections  are  based  on 
an  utter  misconception  of  well-known  idioms 
of  the  Greek  language.  In  short,  his  assump- 
tions, misrepresentations,  blustering  violence, 
and  perversion  of  historic  facts  are  such  as  to 
exclude  him  from  the  arena  of  truth-seeking 
inquiry,  and  to  assign  him  his  place  among 
the  coarsest  and  most  vulgar  sceptics  of  the 
day.  No  one,  indeed,  of  the  few  that  may 
read  his  pamphlet  can  fail  to  rise  from  its 
perusal  without  the  conviction  that  it  could 
not  have  been  penned  by  a  candid  or  an 
honest  man.  It  is  not  redeemed  even  by  com- 
mon intelligence  from  gross  incon-sistency  and 
flat  self-contradiction,  for,  whilst  the  author 
absolutely  denies  the  truth  of  the  Four  Gos- 
pels, the  main  drift  of  liis  tirade  is  to  vindi- 
cate the  Jews  from  the  charge  of  ccmipassins 

the    death    of    Christ. T?ie   Kingdom  of 

Christ  on  Earth,  Twelve  Lectures,  delivereil 
l)efore  the  Students  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Andover.  By  Samuel  Hahris,  Dwight 
Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  Yale  Col- 
lege. (Dickinson  and  Higham.)  .  These  lec- 
tures, delivered  before  a  class  of  students,  and 
published  at  their  request,  are  of  a  superior 
order.  They  are  comprehensive  in  range, 
skilful  in  treatment,  and  clear,  sharp,  and 
philosophic  in  tone  and  style.  Several  of  the 
lectures  are  worthy  of  careful  study.  That 
on  the  *  Sacrificial  Love  of  Christ '  struck  us 
as  remarkable  for  the  force,  beauty,  and  felicity 
of  its  treatment  of  the  greatest  and  most 
essential  element  of  Christianity.  That  on 
^  3Iillenarianism '  evinces  more  than  onlinarj* 
power,  and  is  conclusive  as  to  the  unfounded 
and  unscriptural  character  of  that  system. 
The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  worthy  of  a  perusal 

by  theological  students. The  Dirine  Origin 

of  Christianity,  Being  the  Essay  to  which 
was  awarded  the  Ryan  Prize  in  the  University 
of  Dublin.  By  Isaac  Ashe,  A.B.,  Ch.3f. 
and  M.D.  T.C.I).     (Simpkin,  Marshall,  and 
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Co.)  This  essay,  from  the  pen  of  a  scientific 
and  cultured  layman,  has  intrinsic  value,  and 
is,  moreover,  free  from  the  imputation  of  pro- 
fessional bias.  The  subject  is  discussed  with 
ability,  candour,  and  breadth.  The  view  of 
miracles  presented  meets  some  of  the  objec- 
tions commonly  urged,  and  will  be  admitted 
to  have  weight  by  men  of  science.  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Atonement  advocated  is  somewhat 
peculiar,  and  will  not,  we  think,  prove  satis- 
factory to  either  of  the  two  great  contending 
parties  on  this  momentous  subject.  The  style 
in  which  the  essay  is  written  is  vigorous  and 
flowing,  although  sometimes  running  into  sen- 
tences of  too  great  length  and  complexity. 

The  Second  Death  and  the  Restitution  of  all 

Things,  By  Aiojiiew  Jukes.  Fourth  Edition. 
(Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.)  It  sufficiently 
indicates  the  interest  of  religious  people  in 
all  problems  which  Mr.  Jukes's  universalism 
seeks  to  solve  that  his  thoughtful  and  reve- 
rent, although,  as  we  think,  utterly  mistaken 
little  book,    should   have  reached  a  fourth 

edition. Leeture^^  Exegetical  and  Practieal^ 

on  ths  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Philippians, 
"With  a  revised  Translation  of  the  Epistle, 
and  Notes  on  the  Greek  text.  By  the  Rev. 
Robert  Johnstone,  LL.B.  (Edinburgh:  W. 
Oliphant  and  Co.)  Mr.  Johnstone  possesses 
all  the  essential  qualifications  of  an  able  expos- 
itor— scholarship,  insight,  high  intelligence, 
and  devoutness.  All  these  qualities  were 
evinced  by  his  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  of 
St.  James,  which  we  examined  at  the  time  of 
its  publication,  nor  are  they  less  manifest  in 
the  volume  now  before  us.  The  jiractical 
tone  and  character  of  the  exposition  are  truly 
admirable,  whilst  the  translation  and  the 
notes,  which  are  thoroughly  scholarly,  will 
be  found  highly  valuable  by  Biblical  students. 
We  thank  Mr.  Johnstone  for  what  he  has 
done,  and  give  his  book  our  hearty  com- 
mendation.  Christendom    and    th6  Drink 

Curse:  an  Appeal  to  the  Christian  World 
for  Efficient  Action  against  the  Causes  of  In- 
temperance.  By  the  Rev.  Dawson  Burns,  M. A. 
(Partridge  and  Co.)  Mr.  Burns  has  ably, 
in  this  volume,  discussed  all  the  aspects 
and  bearings  of  the  Temperance  question, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  duty  of  Chris- 
tians, nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  ground 
he  occupies  is  sound  and  solid ;  but  the  com- 
bined opposition  of  prejudice,  customs,  and 
vested  interests  is  so  great  that  the  progress 
of  Temperance  must  be  slow.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  aided  by  a  work  of  such  extensive 
information,  forcible  appeal,  conclusive  argu- 
ment, and  general  excellence  as  that  of  Mr. 

Burns. The  Women  of  India,  and  Cht  istian 

Work  in  the  Zenana.  By  Mrs.  Writbrkciit. 
(James  Ni^bet  and  Co.)  The  work  of  edu- 
cating the  women  of  India,  so  happily  and 
successfully  commenced,  will  be  aided  and 
stimulated  by  the  general  perusal  of  this  strik- 
ing and  interesting  little  volume.  The  past 
and  present  condition  of  the  women  of  India 
is  clearly  presented,  together  with  an  account 
of  what  is  being  done  Tor  their  improvement. 
The  value  of  the  volume  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  admirable  biographical  sketches  of   ton 


Christian  ladies  who  have^takcn  part  in  Chris- 
tian work  in   the  Zenana. l^he    Life  of 

Christ :  Selections  from  the  Gospels^  Chrono- 
logically Arranged.  With  Supplementary  No- 
tices from  Parallel  Passages.  By  the  Rev. 
Robert  Gardiner,  M.A.,  Assistant  Master 
in  the  Upper  School,  Dulwich  College. 
(Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.)  Many  readers 
of  the  Gospels  have  no  orderly  or  chronolog- 
ical conception  of  the  life  of  Christ.  The 
arrangement  here  presented  by  Mr.  Gardiner 
will  be  found  valuable,  not  only  by  young 

students    but     by     adults. Within     tlie 

Wicket- O  ate  ;  or,  Beginning  to  Live  for  Christ, 
A  Book  for  Young  Christians.  By  Robert 
Tuck,  B.A.  (James  Clarke  and  Co).  A 
healthy  and  vigorous  tone  of  Christian  teach- 
ing pervades  this  little  book.  The  origin, 
growth,  influence,  and  responsibilities  of 
spiritual  life  are  exhibited  and  enforced  with 
clearness,  and  in  a  style  at  once  chaste  and 
graceful. Backsliding.  By  W.  P.  Lock- 
hart.  (Ilodder  and  Stoughton.)  The  sub- 
ject discussed  by  Mr.  Lockhart  in  this  little 
is  one  of  serious,  practical  importance.  It 
requires  skill,  delicacy,  and  faithfulness  in 
its  handling.  These  elements  enter  into  his 
mode  of  treatment,  and  therefore  we  can  with 
confidence  recommend  his  book  to  the  notice 

of  our  readers. The  Types  of  Genesis  briefly 

considered  as  Revealing  the  Develoiyment  of 
Human  Nature.  By  Andrew  Jukes.  Third 
Edition.  (Longmans  and  Co.)  It  is  not  easy 
to  prevent  the  spiritual  passing  into  the 
mystical,  or  to  distinguish  between  the  under- 
lying principle  and  the  purposed  type.  Mr. 
Jukes  has,  we  think,  failed  in  this,  and  erred 
in  the  Swedenborgian  purpose  and  signifi- 
cance which  he  gives  to  the  book  ancl  the 
characters  which  he  studies.  His  theory 
tends  to  make  history  a  spiritual  enigma, 
revealinff  most,  not  to  the  most  spiritual 
merely,  but  to  the  most  spiritually  ingenious. 
No  doubt  most  of  the  lessons  he  derives  are 
legitimately  taught ;  our  difference  from  him, 
and  it  is  great,  is  in  the  way  they  are  taught. 
His  book,  however,  will  commend  itself  to 
all  thoughtful  men  in  virtue  of  its  spiritual  in- 
sight and  sympathy. The  Graver  Thoughts 

of  a  Country  Parson.  By  the  Author  of 
*The  Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson.' 
Third  Series.  (Longmans  and  Co.)  We  have 
felt  some  disposition  to  resent  the  unmitigated 
and  merciless  scorn  with  which  it  has  become 
the  fashion  to  mention  the  names  of  Mr.  Tup- 
per  and  Mr.  Boyd.  We  have  felt  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  either  could  have  attained  his 
popularity  without  some  strong  qualities. 
We  have,  moreover,  memories,  if  not  of  some 
of  Mr.  Boyd's  *  concernings, '  yet  of  a  certain 
enjoyment  in  reading  them,  which  we  scarcely 
like  to  think  mere  *  weakness.'  But  the 
*;Country  Parson's  Recreations'  must  have 
been  better  than  his  *  Graver  Thoughts ' — for 
these  sermons  are  more  than  we  can  achieve; 
they  are  very  watery,  garrulous,  and  self- 
conscious;  they  are  couched  in  a  style  of 
condescending  colloquialism,  such  as  a  senior 
Sunday-school  class  would  have  some  ground 
for  resenting;  they  contain  a  very  undue  pro- 
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portion  of  first  personal  pronouns,  in  passages  1 
of  such  bad  taste  as  this, — 'I  trust  none  of 
you  ever  come  to  church  when  I  am  to  preach 
unwillingly,  because  you  think  you  must. 
Don't  come  here  if  you  would  rather  go  else- 
where. Never  dream  that  you  will  give  me 
offence.  I  am  not  afraid  of  having  to  do  so, 
but,  if  need  were,  I  would  infinitely  rather 
preach  to  a  small  sympathetic  congregation 
than  to  a  large  reluctant  one.'  In  another 
place  he  tells  his  congregation,  *For  some 
days  past  I  have  felt  a  wish  to  preach  to  you 
from  this  text,'  as  if  it  was  an  unusual  thing 
for  preachers  to  forecast  their  sermons,  or  at 
all  important  for  a  congregation  to  know  that 
they  did  so.  Surely,  when  a  man  is  in  the 
pulpit,  his  little  self  should  be  forgotten  in 
the  great  work  that  he  has  to  do  there.  Mr. 
Bowd  seems  to  have  relinquished  all  attempts 
to  grasp  principles  and  discuss  great  subjects. 
A  trickle  of  small  talk,  in  a  sequence  of  spon- 
taneous associations,  goes  on  from  beginning 
to  end ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  go  on  for  ever.  Then  there  are  careless 
lapses  into  grammatical  incoherence,  such  as 
this, — the  opening  sentence  on  the  wife  of 
Phineas, — *  We  do  not  know  her  name,  nor 
her  years,  nor  her  previous  career ;  the  poor 
broken-hearted  woman  that  died  with  these 
words  on  her  lips.'  Mr.  Boyd  does  not  im- 
prove:  there  may  be  good  sermons  in  the 

volume :  we  have  not  lighted  upon  them. 

Delivery ;  or,  Lecture-Room  Hints  on  Public 
Speaking  in  its  Relation  to  the  Duties  of  the 
Christian  Pulpit,  By  Samuel  McAll,  Prin- 
cipal of  Hackney  College.  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton.)  These  are  admirable  hints, 
which  young  preachers  will  do  well  to  con- 
sider. Great  emphasis  is  laid  upon  a  peril 
besetting  early  oratorical  efforts  from  the 
temptation  to  meaningless  monotonous  em- 
phasis, and  a  tendency  even  to  construct 
sentences  in  harmony  with  the  periodic  in- 
tonation or  musical  movement  to  which  the 
speaker  has  accustomed  himself.  We  are  not 
ready  to  indorse  all  the  advice,  but  there  is 
so  much  that  is  excellent  and  timely,  that  we 
trust  the  whole  will  receive  the  attention  it 
challenges.  The  Appendix  puzzles  us.  It  is 
a  curious  melange  of  'passages'  on  which 
young  students  may  exercise  their  gifts,  and 
wise  suggestions  on  things  in  general.  What 
is  intended  by  the  page  on  *  Truth  stranger 
than  fiction,'  we  cannot  divine.     This  part  of 


the  volume  has  the  appearance  of  the  miscel- 
laneous filling  up  of  an  almanac  from  a  well- 
stored    commonplace  book. God*s  Word 

through  Preaching.  By  John  Hall,  D.D., 
Brooklyn,  New  York. — Conditions  of  Sucau 
in  Preaching  without  Notes,  By  Richard  S. 
Storrs,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York.  (R.  D.  Dickinson.)  3Ir.  Dickinson 
has  put  together,  in  a  cheap  little  volume,  two 
courses  of  lectures  delivered  to  the  Yale  Di- 
vinity School.  Three  courses  of  lectures  on 
homiletics  have  been  delivered  on  the  Lyman 
Beecher  Foundation,  the  idea  being  to  secure 
for  this  service  some  of  the  most  successful 

Ereachers  of  the  day.  Mr.  Beecher's  wise  and 
rilliant  lectures  were  the  first,  and  now  are 
followed  by  lectures  from  Drs.Hall  and  Storrs. 
Better  selections  could  not  have  been  made: 
the  lectures  are  much  less  in  compass,  and 
altogether  without  pretentions  to  the  elo- 
quence of  Mr.  Beecher;  they  deal  with  the 
ordinary  elements    of  preaching — and  in  a 

simple,    practical,     unpretentious    way. 

Some  Reasons/or  our  Christian  Hope.  Being 
t?ie  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1875.  By  Edward 
T.  Vaughan,  M.A.  (Macmillan  and  Co.) 
Mr.  Vaughan  undertakes  to  justify  from  the 
evidence  of  reason,  of  consciousne^  and  of 
testimony,  the  great  hopes  which  Christianity 
awakens.  After  stating  the  principal  articles 
of  the  Christian  creed,  he  deals  with  the  his- 
tory of  our  Lord  as  the  basis  of  Christian  be- 
lief, and  as  the  only  explanation  of  it ;  next 
examines  the  evidence  for  its  truth  furnished 
by  the  New  Testament,  then  the  corroborative 
evidence  furnished  by  the  Old  Testament. 
He  then  discusses  the  difficulties  connected 
with  Revelation  and  Inspiration ;  the  entire 
survey  being  made  in  the  light  of  the  scep- 
tical questionings  of  the  present  time.  We 
have  not  found  our  interest  greatly  excited 
by  the  perusal  of  the  lectures.  We  are  in 
general  sympathy  with  the  positions  main- 
tained by  the  author.  But,  first,  lie  confuses 
his  reader,  if  not  himself,  by  attempting  too 
much ;  next,  he  does  not  firmly  grasp  a  great 
principle— at  any  rate,  he  does  not  make  you 
feel  that  he  does.  There  is  nervelessness  in 
his  grip,  and  a  weak  wordiness  in  his  a  style 
which  make  it  difficult  to  avoid  falling  asleep 
over  his  book.  He  has  of  course  suggested 
valuable  and  important  replies  to  sceptical 
objections,  but  he  has  not  himself  urged  them 
with  any  great  force. 


Note  on  the  ^Dublin  Review''  and  our  Article  on  Ignatius, 


The  '  Dublin  Review '  of  last  July  has  briefly 
criticised  tlie  article  on  Ignatius  in  our  num- 
ber for  last  April.  So  far  as  our  contempo- 
rary deals  in  generalities  we  have  no  occasion 
to  discuss  his  remarks.  Vague  assertion  and 
a  tone  of  lofty  contemptuousness*  prove  noth- 

*  This  pervading  tone  may  be  instanced 
in  the  remark  that  the  writer  of  our 
article  *  actually  quotes  triumphantly  two 
verses  of  a  hymn,  written,  as  it  seems,  by  some 
"  Nonconformist "  divine,  in  which  the  Holy 


ing.  In  regard  to  the  few  instances  in  which 
he  condescends  to  particulars  we  have  a  little 
to  say  in  reply. 

The  first  is  thus  introduced :  *  We  will  give 
one  instance,  and  that  taken  from  an  attack 
which  he  makes,  not  upon  us,  but  a  person 
no  less  illustrious  than  Father  Newman.'     Dr. 


Communion  is  spoken  of  as  a  banquet  of 
Christ's  flesh  and  blood/  hoth  the  hymn  and  its 
writer's  name  being  almost  as  familiarly  known 
as  any  in  the  language. 
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Kewman  liad  remnrked  oa  Ignatius,    Eph.  the  blame  must  be  laid  on  liia  own  ecouomj 

xviii.,  where  it  is  said  that  Christ  woa  borne  in  thia  particular.* 

in  the  womb  by  Mary,  hut'  oinovo^iau  etoti,  that  What  we  said  of  the  use  of  the  word  altar 
'  here  is  an  additional  word  which  afterwards  b;  Ignatius,  piu-tly  in  a  mystical  sense  and 
is  known  to  have  a  technical  meaning. '  We  partly  as  denoting  the  gacrarium  and  not  the 
are  accused  of  attributing  to  him  an  absurdity  noly  table,  the  latter  usage  being  closely  con- 
in  supposing  that  he  referred  to  the  very  nected  with  the  former,  is  next  noticed.  If 
common  patristic  use  of  the  word  in  the  sense  the  reviewer  does  not  admit,  lie  does  not  at- 
of  secrecy  and  reserve,  which  was  notoriously  tempt  to  disprove  our  remarks  on  this  usage, 
made  much  of  by  the  school  of  Anglican  but  asks  in  reference  to  it,  What  have  we 
dii-incs  to  which  Dr.  Newnam  belonged  when  gained?  Tliis  much,  that  the  only  ground 
the  essay  containing  his  remark  was  written,  on  tehich  the  notion  of  a  sacri&cial  clmrocter 
while  it  is  well  known  that  tlie  word  oinava/iia  of  a  material  kind  in  the  Eucharist  can  be 
was  technically  used  to  denote  the  Incarna-  attributed  to  Ignatius  being  the  use  ot  the 
tion.  We  conid  put  no  other  meaning  that  word  altar,  so  far  as  we  liave  shown  that  in 
was  reasonable  on  Dr.  Newman's  words  than  his  use  of  tlie  word  in  a  purely  material  sense 
the  one  we  supposed.  The  use  ot  the  word  as  it  did  not  denote  the  holy  table,  wo  have 
applied  to  the  Incamalion  was  distinguished  neutralised  the  argument  founded  on  the 
from  its  use  in  several  passages  of  St.  Paul's  word  aa  supposed  to  imj^ily  a  material  sacri- 
wri tings  only  by  its  1)eing  sometimes  employed  fice.  We  noticed  every  instance  in  which  he 
gimplieitcr  and  without  an  adjunct  to  denote  uses  the  word,  and  there  is  no  other  use  of  it 
the  Incarnation  specifically.  There  was  noth-  for  the  holy  table  till  long  after. 
ing  like  tliia  in  the  words  of  Ignatius,  who  lie  ncut  adverts  to  our  remarks  on  the  pas- 
does  not  call  the  Incarnation  oiKovoiita,  but  sage  where  Ignatius  sneaks  of  the  Eucharist 
says  it  took  place  Kaf  oiiom^ni'  Otov,  accord-  as  'an  antidote  whereby  we  may  not  die.  but 
ing  to  God's  diH])ensation,  or  ft  Divine  econo-  live  tor  ever  in  Jesus  Christ.'  The  drift  of  , 
my,  this  phrase,  nor'  otKovoii'av,  being  an  entab-  what  we  said  of  the  reviewer's  treatment  of 
lislied  technical  formula  when  the  word  was  this  passage  was  that  when  he  gave  as  an  ad- 
used  in  the  sense  of  coneeabnent.  We  have  ditional  predicate  the  word  pltdge,  which  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  indeed  that  Ignatius  at  best  but  a  possible  alternative  translation 
used  the  expression  otherwise  than  as  it  ap-  ottheone  word  for  antidote,  even  this  enlarge- 
peared  in  Col.  i.  25  with  the  article,  and  ex-  ment  ofthe  words  of  Ignatius  could  not  make 
actly  as  here  in  1  Tim.  i.  4,  according  to  the  him  speak  more  strongly  than  the  Anglican 
approved  reading  of  that  test,  both  being  catechism.  The  reviewer  now  says  tliat  no 
referred  to  by  Hefele,  in  loeo.  But  as  in  the  Zwinglian  who  holds  the  doctrine  of  jiistifi- 
next  sentence  Ignatius  says  that  the  child-  cation  by  faith  would  allow  that  the  Euclia- 
bcaring  of  Mary  was  unknown  to  the  .prince  rist  is  an  antidote  againct  death.  It  does  not 
of  this  world,  iiaving  been  accomplished  in  concern  us  to  inquire  whether  a  Zwinglian 
tlie  silence  of  God,  there  was  at  least  some  would  or  would  not  make  such  an  admission, 
colour  fi.r  asanming  that  the  idea  of  secrecy  We  ascrilwd  to  Ignatius  no  oi)iniona  incon- 
was  implied  in  this  case  also.  Indeed  this  sistcnt  with  his  making  it;  we  only  showed 
Episllc  of  Ignatius,  and  it  can  only  be  this  that  he  gave  no  evidence  ot  the  opinion 
part,  is  cited  as  an  authority  for  such  conceal-  ascribed  to  Iiim  by  our  contemporary, 
meant  in  the  famous  troct  on  Reserve,  No.  87  In  the  last  place  the  reviewer  animadverts 
ofthe  'Tracls  for  the  Times,'  p.  A.  More-  on  our  remarks  upon  the  crucial  test  which 
over,  it  seems  clear  that  the  idea  of  secrecy  he  proposes  of  the  views  of  Ignatius  regarding 
was  likewise  involved  in  the  later  use  of  the  real  i)resenec.  He  finds  this  in  what  b« 
this  word  to  denote  the  Incarnation.  We  alleges  that  Ignatius  says  of  the  conduct  of 
may  refer  to  the  passage  of  Bosilius  ot  the  Docetoe  in  respect  to  the  Eucharist.  And 
Selcucia,  to  be  found  in  Suicer,  the  author-  here  he  complains  of  our  remarking  that  we 
ity  to  which  our  contemporary  refers,  where  did  not  allow  Ignatius  to  speak  tor  himself 
BiKovoiua  is  opposed  to  oiaia.  In  Orat.  xxxii.  without  introducing  words  to  make  his  mean- 
he  says,  'It  belongs  to  the  flesh  to  be  circuni-  ing  more  explicit,  though  he  had  enclosed 
scribed,  not  to  Goilhead.  Tlio  words  (8t,  the  words  in  brackets  and  given  tliem  with- 
John  liv.  88)  have  respect  w^idr  ti/v  tuKovofiiav,  out  inverted  commas.  Wo  certainly  printed 
OB  Tf>  otuinc'  These  words  are  thus  translated  his  translation  of  the  passage  as  he  says  he 

apuil   Biniiim:     (Eeonaminn'-    nua    ef*entiam — 

rajiieinnt  iiUe  teeei.     Even   if  we  here  give  •  A  porupal  of  lliis  whole  discourse  of  Basil, 

with  Buicer  the  technical  meaning  of  '  incar-  on  our  Lord's  declining  the  cup  in  the  garden, 

nation '  to  the  word  economy,   it  plainly  in-  »nd  another  on  the  thanksgivinK  at  the  grave 

volvcd  the  idea  of  concealment.     The  word  "'  Lazarus,  In  which,  though  the  word  is  not 

was  used  to  denote  a  veiling  or  dissembling  "B''d,  tliu  tcaciang  is  the  same,  will  leave  no 

of  the  Divine  under  the  human  in  our  Lord's  doubt  "f  what  weT.avosal'^.     Wereforalso  to 

„-»,.«„»„  1 -«.;«„=      r\i^^^i„.,ih^tn,  w™,  the  Erpoittio  fldet  printed  with  the  works  of 

person  and  actions.     Olworvingthat  Dr.  New-  j„gtin  Wrtyr.  Ed.  Sloroll.  pp.  881-388.    Wo 

man  sl^o  noticed  what  he  thought  ^aa  a  ^,  i,^  „u,t(piy  these  authorities,  but  it  will 

recognition  of  the  diKipUna  arcant  m  another  ^^^^^  ^  ^,e,  to  the  explanation  of  the  word 

passage,  if  we  have  wronged  liim  m  thinking  i,y  Petavius,  De  Infarnatime.  L.  ii.  c.  i.  3. 4. 

that  be  knew, what  he  was  about  better  than  it  ia   the  Dublin  reviewer    hiniaelf   that   has 

our    contemporary  would  have   us   suppose,  cliosen  to  call  this  an  absurdity. 
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gave  it,  and  in  this  instance  only  noticed  his 
precaution  to  anticipate  a  possible  view  of 
the  meaning  different  from  what  he  took 
himself — a  habit  in  this  writer  which  we  said 
frequently  betrayed  itself.  We  might  have 
added  that  he  did  not  always  mark  the  words 
introduced  as  he  did  in  the  present  case,  and 
as  we  had  noticed  from  time  to  ^time.  But 
he  says  that  in  our  translation  of  the  passage 
we  omitted  several  words  without  notice. 
He  has  not  said  what  they  were,  but  has  left 
his  readers  to  suppose  that  they  were  material. 
Our  translation  was  this:  *They  have  no 
care  for  charity,  nor  for  widow,  or  or|)han,  or 
oppressed,  or  bound  or  loosed,  or  hungry  or 
thirsty.  They  abstain  from  thanksgiving  and 
prayer,  because  they  do  not  confess  that  the 
thanksgiving  (r/)y  evxapcorlav)  is  the  flesh  of 
Christ  which  suffered  for  our  sins.'  The  only 
words  which  we  omitted  were /or  before  or- 
j)han,  oppressed,  bound  and  hungry,  and  the 
words  *our  Saviour  Jesus'  before  Christ, 
none  in  any  way  needful  or  material,  as  re- 
gards the  sense,  and  only  omitted  for  the 
sake  of  brevity.  If  it  were  worth  while,  we 
,  might  ask  why  has  the  reviewer  omitted  the 
article  the  before  thanksgiving,  representing 
us  as  saying  in  our  translation  that  thanks- 
giving is  the  flesh  of  Christ,  though  we  had 
explained  the  use  of  the  article  in  this  case  ? 
We  arc  accused  of  imperfect  knowledge  of 
grammar  in  arguing  from  the  absence  of  the 
article  before  eixaptariac  in  this  passage  that 
it  is  highly  probable  it  does  not  here  sig- 
nify the  Eucharist,  but  thanksgiving  in 
general,  and  we  are  referred  to  Winer  on  the 
absence  of  the  article  from  definite  nouns. 
We  certainly  never  committed  ourselves  to 
the  rash  assertion  that  it  could  not  denote 
the  Eucharist  without  the  article.  We  did 
say  that  in  such  a  case  as  this  it  was  to  have 
been  expected.  And  so  it  was  if  this  mean- 
ing was  to  be  made  clear,  inasmuch  as  the 
combination  of  evxaptariac  and  irpoaevxt)  in  this 
general  and  indefinite  way,  so  clearly  re-eclio- 
ing  like  combinations  in  the  New  Testament, 
would  naturally  be  rendered  *  thanksgiving 
and  prayer.'  Apart  from  this  passage,  I  find 
two  instances  in  which  Ignatius  uses  the  word 
to  denote  the  Eucharist.  In  Philad.  iv.  we 
have  fit^  EixapioTiq.  ;fp7/<T0a/, where  it  is  a  predi- 
cate, and  so  properly  loses  the  article.  The 
same  is  the  case  in  the  other;  kKeivrj  ^e^ala 
rvxapLarta  riyEiadu.  And  it  is  curious  that  in 
the  three  instances  supplied  by  the  reviewer 
there  are  also  grammatical  reasons  for  the 
omission  of  tho  article.  In  the  first  from 
Justin  Martyr,  ^  rpo<^ti  airri  KokelraL  Trap*  iifiiv 
€vxapi(7Tia,  the  subject  has  the  article,  while 
the  predicate  loses  it  according  to  the  general 
rule.  Again  in  Clem.  Strom,  iv,  Melchizedek 
is  said  to  have  given  the  bread  and  wine  elg 
TVTou  ei'xoptariac'  Here  the  rule  applies, 
*  When  the  noun  governing  is  indefinite,  the 
governed  becomes  anarthrous.'  (See  Rose's 
>Iiddlcton,  p.  49.)  We  are  then  referred  to 
Ircniuus,  v.  8,  where  we  have  both  yiveTai  ij 
evxapiaTia  and  evxapioTia  yU'eTiii.      But   m   the 


former  the  word  has  the  article  because  it  is 
the  subject,  in  the  latter  it  wants  it,  because 
it  is  the  predicate.  If  therefore  grammatical 
incorrectness  has  been  betraved,  it  is  ])v  the 
Dublin  reviewer  and  not  bv  us. 

We  referred  to  the  passages  in  which  Igna- 
tius spoke  of  the  gospel  and  faith  and  charity 
as  the  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ  in  illustration 
of  the  possible  use  of  the  same  manner  of 
speaking  in  regard  to  thanksgiving.  Our 
contemporary  says  that  supposing  Ignatius 
used  this  mystical  way  of  speaking,  '  he  coukl 
not  have  expected  others  as  a  matter  of  course 
to  have  confessed  that  thanksgiving  is  the 
flesh  of  Christ,  unless  he  had  taken  leave  of 
his  senses.'  He  did  not  expect  them  t«>  make 
a  confession  in  these  words,  no  doubt;  but 
he  describes  the  disbelief  of  the  Docette,  from 
his  own  subjectivity  by  a  metonymy  quite 
natural  to  himself,  in  which  thaukspriving 
stands  for  the  great  cause  of  thauksgiving. 
which  the  Doceta)  not  confessing,  they  wanted 
the  motive  which  it  supplied  for  givins  of 
thanks  as  well  as  for  the  other  duties  wliich 
he  says  they  neglected.  But  this  was  all  on 
one  highly  probable  hypothesis  of  the  mean- 
ing of  Ignatius.  We  also  supposed  it  pos- 
sible that  Ignatius  had  the  Eucharist  itself 
in  view,  and  we  are  told  that  we  have  not  at- 
tempted to  show  how  it  could  have  presente'l 
any  difficulty  to  the  Docetaj  if  it  was  merely 
a  commemorative  rite.  But  Ignatius  iJoes 
not  speak  of  .any  difficulty  they  felt,  but  of 
the  simple  neglect  of  that  in  common  witli 
other  Christian  duties.  Our  previous  renitirk 
on  the  want  of  motive  applied  equally  to  the 
neglect  of  Holy  Communion  as  to  thankstriv- 
ing  in  general  and  the  other  duties  specified. 
But  we  did  show  that  so  far  from  dilficnlty 
in  respect  to  the  Eucharist,  there  was  nnicii 
to  commend  it  to  them,  if  the  modem  notion  of 
transubstantiation  had  then  been  dreamed  of. 
For  they  would  have  seen  in  it  a  tnic  instance 
of  doKTiaiCy  in  which  the  sensible  ai)pearaiK'e 
was  quite  unreal.  On  the  other  hand  there 
was  no  reason  for  attributing  to  tlic  fle:>]i  ol 
Christ  hidden  under  those  appearances  any 
greater  reality  than  they  attributed  to  it  while 
our  Lord  was  on  earth.  In  regard  to  Doij- 
dridge'shymn  which  we  quoted,  the  reviewer 
sajs  that  Ignatius  was  not  using  (h.'VDtinnal 
language,  but  was  giving  a  plain  reason  why 
the  Docetaj  abstained  from  the  Holy  Ein  ha- 
rist.  It  is  true  he  gives  a  language  which  it 
does  not  follow  that  he  might  not  have  ex- 
pressed it  in  plain  reason,  but  devotional 
usage  had  made  familiar.  These  niv  all  me 
particulars  which  he  has  thought  it  wt  !l  U) 
notice  in  our  pretty  lengthened  article. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  <mlv  to  sav  that  if. 
as  our  contemporary  tells  us,  abler  nvn  than 
we  have  tried  in  vain  to  prove  that  lLrn:tt:tjs 
was  not  a  Catholic  Father;  we  had  n  >  in- 
tention of  proving  any  such  thing.  >Vhat  we 
did  try  to  prove,  and  we  think  successfully, 
was  that  as  far  as  his  genuine  writiuiis  gave 
evidence,  he  was  in  no  sense  what  is  now 
called  a  Roman  Catholic. 
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